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I House iving under 
act, approved July 14, 1890 titled An 
io nd thei 1e T! y notest i | 

Mr. GRADY. Mr. Speaker, It was not my intention at the b 
rinning ot vress, called together, as I understood 

command from Executive, to repeal the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman act—it was not my purpose, I say, to engage 
unything toits length. I hoped that I 
might sit quietly and drink in wisdom from the great men of this 
House who have had experience for a number of years, and have 
ed this t supposed to know all about it. 








this session of ( 
our Chief 


discussion, or add 


lnk this 


tudl otes on, and re 


But I soon found myself in the condition that a pious old deacon 
ip in Connecticut once found himself in. He was a very devout 
d gentlemen, and was distinguished for always accepting with 


blime resignation whatever ills the Lord saw fit to inflict upon 

He never murmured, One day a tornado came along and 
tore down his fruit trees, uprooted his yard trees, and blew down 
thing in its path. He took it all with quiet submission and 
After awhile he ran out to his barn and tried to 


ts contents from the fury of the winds, but as he reached the door 


ery 


fortitude, save 


a shutter swung violently around, struck him, and knoeked him 
down. Picking himself up he remarked: ‘I think it is time for 


ine to express my sentiments.” [Laughter and applause. ] 
he f speech, M1 in this House [by Mr. 


rhe irst 
RAYNER] on the opening of the diseussion off this measure knocked 


ope iker, delivered 


me down. L will read the statement that gave me the blow: 
If this desperate system of finance, with nothing to justify it, with almost 
cE the whole intelligence of the country a inst it, etc 


of the country against it.” That, 
Mr. Speaker, was the blow that struck me. [Langhter.] I can not 
admit the truth of this I do not think that all of the 
intelligence of this country is in favor of the unconditional repeal of 
Sherman act, and even if it 


Almost the whole intelligence 
assertion. 


the purchasing clause of the were in 


favor of it, I would have some hesitation in accepting this view of 


the situation. 

You will find no more devout worshiper at the shrine of intelli 
gence than myself. I repeat, no more devout worshiper than 
myself will ever be found at the shrine of that intellect which has 
brought the arts and the sciences to the degree of perfection which 
s the wonder and the these declining years of the nine- 
teenth century; but when we survey the pastor the present and 
rest our eyes on the deeds of the human intellect when greed, 
pride, vanity, spite, and ambition have been among its controlling 
motives, horror place of admiration, and we hang our 
heads in shame. The intelligence of Athens compelled Socrates to 
drink hemlock. The intelligence of Judea erucified Christ. The 
intelligence of Europe imprisoned Galileo for twelve. years, and 
built slow fires under John Huss and Jerome of Prague. And al 
most every page of history is stained with the blood of the victims 
of laws and institutions established by the intelligence of 
world, 

And coming to our own shores, Mr. Speaker, we find that the in 
telligence of this country has in twenty years wrought out a con- 
dition which, with a few names of persons and places changed, we 
might mistake for the condition of Rome in its most corrupt period, 
as described by Froude. 

No, Mr. Speaker, I can not surrender my convictions because the 


gwlory of 


takes the 


the 


"vie 
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with the same facts and conditions betore the 
k of tw 44 hoolboeys yuo 
gy at ditterent re tS trom the ame axioms? () ‘ 
onstrating, tor lnstance, t! t the ! we O Ch l ypotentse 

rigtit ungled 
two 


Ve should 


ides, while the other pre < that there is » such « 
say that one of them was « ented Why not say tl 
+1 } 4 ) » ‘ 

his debvat > i ‘ ne Cconditio ore 


of one side o1 the other in 


not the same 

he student of geometry has neither pride, ambition, nor spite, 
hor any seins hobive to rp i I orl le tluen 
his education or hisenvironment; nor is there any room for e 
In this discussion eve1 participant gives vou to the prompti rs 
of his own environment—using that word in its broadest sense 
Kvery man is more or less—and more, perhaps, than less—the ere 
ture of cireumstances. He is the ereature of his own environn 
Wi! f L had been born and reared in Mecea, I would have been 
Mohammedan, A man who has been born and reared in New Yor 
if he is a petamong the gold bugs, will be a gold bug. If heis born 
on a tton plantation in the Seuth, and works for 65 cents a day 
whether he is white or black, he will be in favorof more nu ‘ in 


favor of free silver. It is altogether a question of where a man has 
been ised. So these gentlemen have voiced their own environ 
ment 

For this reason I can not find it in my heart to comp! { the 
I ot find it in my heart to think evil of them. They are 
si re as I Ld laim to be, and their motives are as pu 
as min But, Mr. Speaker, all this could be said of Peter the He 
mit, LOSE aken zeal plunged Europe into two hundred years 
of destructive wal He was just as sincere as thes ntlemen are 
andl f i] rroundings and the influences that controlled hi 
the hts, not only as sineere but as wise, perhaps, for his day and 

( bion 
I lel be iid, too, of the God-fearin people of New Engl na 


who cropped the ears of Quakers and hosed holes in their tongu 
hot irons, until the Catholic King of England Joh 
ott to have it stopped I trust, therefore, | may be pardoned 
irn these gentlemen to study well the ground on which the 

stand, and seek with all possible caution the p ith of dut' W e are 
to decide a question of supreme importance, and on our decision 
hangs the weal or woe not only of the present generation, but of 


wit! ordered 


Knd 
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those who are to come after us; and I think we ought to weigh 
well the conditions confronting us before we cast a vote on the 
measure before the House, 

It would be an unreasonable reflection on the intelligence of this 
country if it could not justify its claim to respect and to its right 
to guard the ‘“‘ honor or the nation” and the ‘‘ credit of the Gov- 
ernment.” The honor of the nation and the credit of the Govern- 
ment—they are the things this intelligence is to guard. It is not 
the honor of the people and their welfare. They may go to the 
dogs. They may stay in the poorhouses. 
and in ignorance, but the ‘‘ honor of the 
of the Government” must be preserved. 

When the Pharisee heard the accusation that he devoured widows’ 
houses and laid on the shoulders of the people burdens grievous to 
be borne, his answer was just such as we might have expected. His 
accuser was a disturber of the public peace, an enemy of good govern- 
ment, a destroyer of vested rights, an infidel, and a nobody who 
consorted with publicans and sinuers. And just here I can’t help 
expressing ny mortification at seeing some Democrats consorting 
with Republicans and sinners and applauding their speeches on the 
silver question. [Laughter. ] 

The Pharisee’s answer, Mr. Speaker, can be found paralleled in 
all ages and in all countries wherever the right of the ruling classes 
to live on the labors of others has been disputed. It was disputed 
in Judea. It was disputed in Greece. It was disputed in Rome. 
It was disputed in every country on the face of the earth so far as 
history gives us any light. And the excuse has always been about 
the same. 

In this boasted land of liberty every man who demands justice for 
himself and his children is denounced by the intelligence of the 





nation” and the ‘‘credit 


They may stay in rags | 
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| gentlemen. 
| They say it is the Sherman law. 





country as an enemy of the laboring man, an enemy of those who | 


are patriotically striving to build up a great and powerful nation, 
as a hireling of British manufacturers, as an agrarian advocate of a 
dishonest dollar, as an ignoramus who deserves to be laughed at by 
soft-handed intelligence which “sits at the receipt of custom.” 
| Laughter. ] 

If a law of Congress had been passed twenty years ago requiring 


the destruction of all the mules in the United States, and forbid- | 


ding the rearing or importation of any more mules, the friend of 
the mule would soon have found the “intelligence” of the country 
against it. The price of horses would have gone up, no doubt, but 
as a horse was not a measure of value the same arguments could 
not have beed used; but other arguments could have been found. 
The friends of the mule would have been laughed to scorn as advo- 
cates of ‘‘a cheap and nasty” substitute for the noble animal which 
has been the companion of man in all intelligent countries. 
{ Laughter. ] 

Electrotype plates would have been furnished free to all the 
country newspapers, caricaturing the mule, warning the people of 
the danger in his hind legs, and poking fun at his obstinacy and 
his voice; and the ‘‘nigger” with his 40 acres and a mule would 
have cut a conspicuous figure. [Laughter.] All the poetry on the 
mule would have been collected into an attractive volume and fur- 
nished for ‘‘ten names,” and soon every boy in the country would 
have had one, and nobody would have been ignorant of the mishap 
to the owner of ‘‘Nebuchadnezzar.” [Laughter. ] 

\fter twenty years of such education as this, Mr. Speaker, an ef- 
fort in this House to “ remonetize” the mule would have been re- 
sisted with as much eloquence, as much earnestness, and as much 
sound reasoning as we have witnessed against the ‘‘ dollar of our 
daddies.” [{Laughter.j] I shall not quote any authorities, Mr. 
Speaker, on the Sherman law, nor onthe question of remonetization. 
My reason is that if I quoted one, somebody might quote him on 
the other side. The distinguished Senator whose name is joined to 
the act which it is now sought to repeal, can be quoted on both 
sides, and most of the distinguished Republicans on this floor who 
cheer Democratic advocates of repeal, voted for the act. Which 
side would you quote them on? At least one of their platforms de- 
nounces the Democrats for omitting a free-silver plank from their 
platform. What, then, Mr. Speaker, is authority worth? Why, 
sir, there are Democrats here who voted for free coinage last year, 
and are now declaring that free coinage would be disastrous. No; 
we do not want any authorities. We want common sense, and a 
just regard for the welfare of the people. 

Nor do I intend, Mr, Speaker, a dissection of the arguments of 
the monometallists; most of them have been post hoc, propter hoc, 
and merely a rehash of what have already been lavishly supplied to 
us in “marked” copies. [Laughter.] But I can not let the op- 
portunity pass to remind the doctors who have been feeling the 
pulse of the patient and looking at his tongue that the disease is 
deeper down than they have looked. 

Here is an extract from a memorial, which is published as Senate 
Miscellaneous Document No, 24, Fifty-first Congress, second ses- 
sion—that famous Congress: 


MEMORIAL CALLING ATTENTION TO THE PRESENT DEPRESSED FINANCIAL CONDI 
TION OF THE COUNTRY. 
To the United States Senate 
Your memoralist, the National Convention of the Representatives of the Com- 
nercial Bodies of the United States, respectfully calls the attention of your hon- 
oable body to facts as follows: ; 


Che financial affairs of the country are ina perilous condition. Business men 








in all of the States of the Union are apprehensive that there will be 
zens in general are alarmed at the outlook. Values of operty a 
Persons, firms, and corporations are daily failing whos« are 
cess of their liabilities. There is but a single cause for all of t 
ditions, and that is a want of confidence. As a result of th g 

is being withdrawn from circulation and the evils which ave follow 
likely to continue to follow are innumerable. ‘There is but a singk 
edy for such single cause. The putting into circulation of mo n 
may not avert the danger as there is no limit tothe amount of 


and will be hoarded so long as the single cause, want of confidenc: 
* * * 

Signed by the national convention of the 
bodies of the United States, by its executi 


representatives of the 


ve committee, as follows 


Wim. E. Schweppe, chairman, St. Louis; Isaac Atwater, Minnea; 
P. Bissell, Buffalo; Mortimer N. Burchard, Chicago; Richard D. ¢ 
Pallas; J. Frank Fort, Newark, N. J.; Joseph Fahys, New York ¢ 
A. Fry, Philadelphia: Frank Gaiennie, St. Louis; Justus Goebe), ( 
David Hirsch, New York City; John J. Horner, Helena, Ark; Rose] ¥ 
Louisville; Anthony Ittner, St. Louis; John A. Lee, St. Louis: Hen 
del, Milwaukee; Beverly K. Moore, Boston; Fred. F. Myies, > 
| James M. Nave, Kansas City; Peter Nicholson, St. Louis; Ferdinand 
St. Louis; Channing Seabury, St. Paul; Daniel M. Thomas, Colun 


Francis B. Thurber, New York City. 

In 1890 it was sent here to induce Congress to pass the 
bankruptcy bill. I read that part of it which stated that t 
dition was such thateverything was going to wreck and ru 
and that a panic was on the country, before the Sherman 
in force. 

I have an account of another memorial clipped from to-day 
York Press, which will be published to-morrow in the Di 
Economist, warning the people, by this same sort of int 
What do they say now is the matter with the « 
Now, if the same set of 
in diagnosing a case come to such contradictory conclusioi 


are we laymen todo? Here it is: 


“STRIKE NOW; STRIKE HARD.’ A REMARKABLE 


MERCHANTS. 


APPEAL TO CONGRESS BY 


The Dry Goods Economist, to be issued to morrow, will contain a | 
Congress asking prompt repeal of the silver purchase act, signed by 
the foremost dry goods wholesale houses in the United States. The « 
companying the petition says: 

Everyone knows pretty well now what this ccuntry is suffering from 
of contidence; in other words, lack of credit. There is nothing the m 
national strength nor with natural national wealth here is no serio 
currency; we have got a good many millions more now in the hands of the 
and banks than we had a few months ago, when there was no complain 
scarcity We have, in fact, $24.34 of currency for every man, Woman, and 
in the United States, while Great Britain has only an amount equal to $15.4 
head of population; and yet England, with only about half as much currency) 
— as this country, has quantities of money to loan, while we can scarce) 
hold of enough to pay off help. 

The reason for this topsy turvy condition becomes plain enough when it 
known that 95 per cent of business is carried on by means of credit, leaving on 
about 5 per cent to be transacted with actual cash. It would be from tifteen 
twenty times easier for us to get along if every bit of ourcurrency were destroy 
and our credit system left intact, than it would be with our currency intact 
our credits gone. 

To get business back into good shape it is absolutely aaa ther 
to revive confidence. Within three weeks over $24,000,000 in hard gold coin 
been brought into this country, and something like half that amount of e 
good national-bank notes have been added to the circulation; but it has 
appeared like a drop of water on a red-hot stove, leaving the stove as hot 

Confidence is wanted, not mere currency. Congress has been two weeks 
sion, but has done nothing. 

No more talk. Repeal the silver-purchase law! 

Let us search, Mr. Speaker, into the history of this countr, 
the causes of the present distress. Twenty-eight years of Rep 
san rule have resulted in general nervous exhaustion, with 
blood and loss of hope, and no amount of faith cure can restor 
patient to a healthy condition, nor can the repeal of any one law 
the enactment of any one law undo this mischief. The peop! 
been taught that this Government is omnipotent; that it can e1 
or impoverish as it pleases, and hence all classes are askii 
legislate money into their pockets. 

The laboring man everywhere, except on the farm, has lean 
that he is the beloved pet of this Government, and that it h 
rate of wages in its fatherly care and keeping. Hence, whe: 
tress comes upon him he looks to Congress for employment ani d 
mands extravagant appropriations of other people’s money that | 
may find work todo. The foundations of self-reliance, Mr. Speak: 
have been sapped in every class of people except these who 
been the victims of misrule; and the long train of evils resuli 
in the present distress can not be remedied by this Congress i1 
diately. As it has taken time for bad legislation to bring on pres 
ent conditions, it will take time to undo the wrongs. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I have wandered from the purpose I had 
view; it was to give in a few words the reasons why I shall oppos: 
the measures of the monometallists. 

Much of the rubbish piled up about this discussion and obst 
ing the view will be removed when we rid ourselves of the notic 
that our coinage of money concerns anybody besides ourselves. Th 
foreigner takes our gold and silver coins just as he does our w! 
and cotton, by weight. Even our own Treasury does this. If any 
gentleman will carry gold to the Sergeant-at-Arms and ask him t¢ 
give him paper for it he will find ont whether it does or not. 

The naked question for us, then, Mr. Speaker, is whether th 
67,000,000 of our people ought to be compelled to conduct thei! 
business on a gold basis. I do not think they ought. Asa meas 
ure of values = gradually adds to the burden of the taxgaye! 


and debtor and to the wealth of the deferred creditor and tlt re 
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Why, the $5,000 paid to a member of 
measured in com 
Speaker, this is true, also of our 


cipient of a fixed income. 
1873 is worth 
less degree, M1 


Congress In $7,000 or $8,000 now, 
modities. In a 
silver coins, and I hope gentlemen on this floor will not forget it. 
Neither metal, therefore, is a fixed measure of values, 

If we were obliged, then, to demonetize either metal, it should be 
gold. ; 

In order to arrive at the truth on this question I have prepared a 
table from data furnished by the Statistical Abstract, showing the 
fall in prices, from 1873 to 1891, of twe nty-four commodities, in 
cluding silver. The average fall of twenty-three of 
was from 100 cents to 57 cents, while the fall in silver was from 100 
to 76. The silver, therefore, which would pay for one hundred parts 
of these commodities in 1873, we 
three parts in 1891, while gold had gone up it 


these ite s 


muld pay for one hundred and thirty 


ure hasit yy powel 








from 100 to 175. And since preparing this table, Mr. Speaker, I 
have found one constructed by Mr. Sauerbeck which teaches the 
ume truth. The average price of forty-five commodities in tl 


( hil } : ] 
1892, while silver fel 


74 to 66 in 
iker, are worth 
monometallists on this floor, ans 
before 


London market fell from 100 in 1% 

100 to 68. These facts, Mr. Spe 
eloquence and arguments of the 
they deserve the eareful stady 
tion which may bless or curse our children. 

Shall the white man and the black man work in the 
forests of this country for the enrichment of money lenders? Shall 
they be robbed of the means of comfortable living that others may 
enjoy the magn extravagance? Shall 
ple be de prived of the means of educating their « hildren that they 
may be enabled to understand and justly denounce the legislation 
Ww hich impoverishes them? Are they to be kept in ignorance, to be 
sneered at by the intelligence of the country? And is the Demo 
cratic party the party of the demos, the partyof the people—to go 
down in history as particeps criminis—the responsible author of this 
continued degradation of the people? 

Mr. Speaker, the proposition to repeal the Sherman act uncon 
ditionally is, to me, monstrous. It would have disgraced the legis 
lation of the feudal ages,andI can never vote for it. I believe the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman law ought to be repealed, but | 
can take no [Applause.] Gentlemen tell us that we sha 
pass a coinage bill after this is repealed. If this promise comes in 
good faith let us have the free-coinage act first, and then there will 
about the Sherman law. [Applause.] 
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lumns fer the years 1874-1892 (1) the 
s and (2) the index numbers of silver for 


Che following table ves in parallel e« 
dex numbers tor the tort tive commoditi 


the same yea 


Y si rs 
Index nun Index num 
: ber ( In . bers of Index 
Year ees tf bet Year forty-ve | nu: . 
§ prir nal 7 os =e pi neipal af alive 
o com 
modities modities 
—---—— ——- - 
1874 102 95.8 1884 76 83.3 
1875 6 93 188 72 9 
1876... 5 86. 7 T&xt 69 74. € 
1877 4 90. 2 || 1887 68 7 
1878 87 86. 4 1888 70 70. 4 
1879 83 84. 2 ee | 72 70. 2 
PR ond echt 88 85, 9 189 | 72 78.4 
Ce ae R5 85 0 189] j 72 74.1 
1882 84 O60 FF Bieehds < scinnvicn | 68 65.4 
ISS3...... 82 83. 1 | 


Table showing how prices fellin the United States from 187 
and comparing these prices 


Starting at 100 cents in 1873 tl 
! 


to the number of cents in 189 
Freights on New York Cer 





ap 


I 


Freights on Pennsylvania Railroad 


Freights on Illinois Central | 
Freights on lake and canal fi 


Price middling cotton 
Price wool, average 
Price mess pork 
Price pig iron.. 
Price cut nails 
Price corn, export 
Price wheat, export 

Price flour, export 

Price cotton, export 

Price leather, export 

Price illuminating oils, expo 





Price bacon and hams, export 


Price lard, export 

Price salted pork, export 
Price beef, export 
Price butter, export 
Price cheese, export 
Price tobacco, export 
Price silver ‘ 
The average of these twenty 


three items, excluding silver, is 


m ( 
Freights on canal from Buffalo to New Yo 


ad 


igo to New 


rk 


} 
n 


article 


York. 


Note—The export price is more than is paid the farmer 
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ing them on theother. so that outof a iultitude of counsel there 
might cor 3dom. 

But | Ly illowed to remark, in } ng, that there wasan- 
other dé ion in the platform adopted at Chicago; ind it 
pledged the irty to the repeal of the 10 per cent x on the is- 
gut of State bank I would like to know how it ist ut 
gentlemen are so urgent in requiring that we shall vote at this | 
time for the free coinage of silver, and that upon s h terms as 
th have ¢ n to prescribe, while at the sal tim«e Ll ure 
di O ignore utterly this other plank in t orm 

oOo i { tah th \ ) } tio } oO I I to 
the « Oo im against the free coinage o 
tin i am f the free coinage of silver if we cain obtain it under 
suitable r itions with the nations of the civilized world; and 
Ll am for the absolute and immediate repeal of the tax on the 
j St bank 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no better method by which we may 
safely mark out our future pathway, than by taking into co 
sideration and drawing lessons of wisdom from the events of the 
past He is a foolish man, indeed, who will give no heed to the 
experience of mankind. This is not the first time that the ques- 
tion of a double stand ird has troubled this country. It was a 
source of anxiety, of difficulty and embarrassment at the a 


beginning of the Government, when we had conquered the right 
to take our place among the great sisterhood of me ce and 


sought to exercise the sovereign power of coining our own 


At that time the question of the double standard was care- 
fully considered and debated by the wisest of our ancestors. 
The range of discussion was not limited to the consideration of 
the ratio which should be adopted between gold and silver, but 
was extended to the question as to whether the double standard 
was capable of being maintained atall. And, sir, [ can not im- 
press it too clearly upon those who do me the honor to listen to 
me, that at that time the theory had not fastened itself upon the 
minds of the fathers of this country that the Government by 
its mere declaration could impress a fixed value upon gold and 
silver, and, by such declaration, maintain a fixed relative value 
of the one to the other 

Amid the colloquy and the discussion then elicited we find 
that there was absolute agreement that no ratio could he main- 
tained unless it were based entirely and unequivocally on the 
commercial value of the two metals 

The theory now s0 loudly advanced that we can by mere fiat 
of law establish a ratio which will remain, regardless of the real 
value of the metals, is of modern invention. 

It was agreed by Mr. Jefferson, by Mr. Hamilton, and by Mr. 
Morris that if the double standard was to be attempted at all, it 
should be predicated of a ratio to be fixed by the commercial or 
market value of the two metals. And it was so well recognized 
then that from the inherent nature of things the relative value 
of the metils would fluctuate, whereby any ratio a might be 
fixed might fail, that Mr. Morris was in favor of abandoning the 
double-s andard idea altogether, and putting the country abso- 
lutely and at once on a silver basis, by making silver alone _ 


standard of value. It was his judgment, althou gh | at that time 
and for many years preceding there had been bi it slight varia 





tion in the commercial value of gold and silver, that it was not 
possible for the Government to fix a stable ratio for the coinage 
of the two metals. 

Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Hamilton were by no means certain 
that any ratio that _— be fixed could be maintained, but they 
agreed that under the conditions then prevailing it was best to 
try the experiment: and so, after much research and reflection, 
they settled on what they believed to be the commercial or mir 
ket value of the two metals and fixed the ratio at l5tol, which 
meant that 3714 grains of fine silver were assumed and declared 
to be the equivalent in value of 242 grains of fine gold. 

What I have stated is history. There is no theory involved 
in it. You may all learn it for yourselves if you ¢ hoose to read 
the h istory of the country in that regard; and, Mr. Speaker, I 
shall state nothing in this connection which depends on theory 
My experience iu this world has been that. ninety-nine out of 
every one hundred theories fail to square with the facts, and 
thatafter being dallied with and tossed about from time to time, 
to the amusement of those of a speculative turn of mind, they 
have been abandoned and tossed aside as worthless rubbish. 

It turned out, notwitistanding the care and patient considera- 
tion that had been given to this question of fixing a ratio be- 
tween gold and silver, that the wise statesmen to whom I have 
referred had committed anerror. It was not a large one, but 
still it was an error. It appears that gold was worth a litt'e 
more than they had supposed it to be. Their ratio was wrong; 
not very much out of the way, but enough out of the way to 


make it to the interest of the men who held gold bullion not to 
have it coine d into ddéllars 


t was soon discovered by brokers and those who were shrewd 





in matters°of trade, that the owner of 243 grains o 
could go into the market and with it purchase more 


| grains of fine silver. It was not to his interest. t) 
have his gold coined intodollars. Lf he wanted mo: 
silver dollars with his gold bullion, or bought sil y 
it, and then took the silver bullion to the mint an d 


ito silver money. 
The owner of gold saw that he could mak 


cents on every 24¢ grains of fine gold by withholdin 
mintsand exchanging it in the form of bullion, fo 
and having the lattercoined. Theniutura! an 

was that gold ceased to go to tl ints at all. a 
while having, so far as law could make it so, ad 
in fact was on a silver basis pur id absolute. B 


and inexorable rule of common sense that makes m 

th ngs that are most beneficial to themselves in mat 

ness, the law prescribing a double standard was ove 
single standard of silver set up in its place 
Theory said that we had the double standar 

was worth exactly fifteen t 

act of Congress hadso declared. Facts said that th 














| gress was a lie, because in the markets of th 
| worth more than fifteen tim is ch as silve 
| a consequence thereof, gold was keeping away from 
| where it was undervalued, leaving 3 Wi noth 
money and a silver standard. In that conilict betw 
| and facts, theory went to the wall and facts triump 
a conilict so it has ever been, and so it will ever be 
| end of time. 
| Socompletely and rapidly was the country 
silver basis that Mr. Jefferson became alarn 
p irpose of arresting the conditions prevailing, issued 
mation in 1805, forbidding the further coinage of silve 
| no warrant of law f for this, but fe that the gravity of 
| tion justified the step. M. tters then drifted along ji 
fusion that, practically, nei her vo nor silver was < 
in order to reinstate the double standard, it became ne 
| to fix a new ratio of value between the metals. 

The matter underwent very considerable investigatii 
discussion, and the trouble arising from the constant liab 
fluctuation in the relative value of the two metal! s 

| recognized. There was no excitement and angry d i 

| that time to w: irp or obscure m ; judgments, d the work 
devising the means by which gold would be induce to aga 
come to the mints for coinige was seriously considered. M 

| Benton, who took part in the discussion, says: 

Che difficulty of adjusting this value so that neither metal shou 
the other had been the stum ng block for a great many 
thisdiMculty seemed to be as form le as eve R 
were gonelnto; 8 itic light v I ) ry was run i 
the times of the Roman Empir nd ther ‘emed tot no W ‘ 
to aconcord of opinion. ¢ t! t nee, t 
tory r the result of cal ns 

The ratio of value between the m Is was by the t 


ESSE 





finally changed from 15 of silver to 1 of gold to 16 to 
this alteration it soon appeared that the situation be« 
ictly reversed. The new ratio undervalued silver, fo 
became evi lent that gold was not worth sixteen times 
ssilver. The very same self-interest that had kept t] 
of gold from taking it to the mints to be coined und 

of 15 tol now kept the owner f silver from tak 
mints to be coined into dollars. He could, with th 
quired to be put into a silver dollar, go into any mark 
gold was sold and purchase more gold bullion than was 
to be put into a gold dollar. He would therefore have 
the operation of having this silver bullion coined into cd 
and of course he did not do it. 

If he wanted coin he bought gold coin or bought gold 
vith hissilver bullion, and had that coined. The great 
coveries of the world, beginning with Californiaabout | 
gold so plentiful that silver, at the ratio of 16 to |, cont 
be more valuable than gold until the year 1874, and the: 
and inevitable consequence was that it was practicall, 
from our coinage, As = owners of silver bullion coul 
without sulfering great loss, have it coined into 
ratioof 16 to 1,our mints were as effectually closed agait 
as though its coinage had been expressly prohibited 
Again, gentlemen, I desire to say that I am not ind 
theory. I am stating facts that any man can delve out of 
for himself. 

From the establishment of our mints to 1878 little mo 
$8,000,000 of silver were coined, and these were melted di 
time and exported as bullion. This inevitably resulted 
the undervaluation of silver by the act of 1834, which m 
unprofitable to coin silver at our mints. <A very conside! 
quantity of half dollars, quarter dollars, and dimes were coin 
but, asthe bullion contiined in two half dollars, or four quart 
or ten dimes was worth more than the bullion contained in 
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rally or necessarily follow ir acts. This rule is so 
in such accord with human nature and human action that it has c =o 
been adopted as a maxim of law which every court in the land ; ; . 


daily recognizes and enfore 


standard ind ectiy erected by the coinage law of 1834 and 

fe red to kt silver go. . , } 
Until silver coinage was begun in 1878, un er the provisions: f 

the law commonly known as the Bland act, we had substantially t f woM it 

no silve dollars in circulation Our silver money consisted 0 


small money and a limited quantity of foreign coins. 





Gold was the standard of value and, supplemented by notes | h est un in ictively ] 
issued by State banks, constituted our medium of ‘ 
the direct result of the discrimination against si 
coinage laws, while $816,904,807 gold dollars had been coined un | w ‘ . be altered o1 
to 1874, we bad coined but $8,045,838 of silver. and they had no n centur 
been in circulation for twenty-five years During that perio 
there was no agitation of the people for a change in our law 
that would undo the discrimination aginst silver and admit it et re 

! 


to our mints: we had an abundance of 
ity among all cl 
sulting from our coinage laws was acquiesced in by all. T) 


noney an great prosper ( coaras 


asses of our people: and the gold standard ré¢ tim 


plain truth is we had no silver money aside fro small change, | s n @ was none to demonetize Ve ! 
and did not want it. coun n 18i3, except « sma in, al t 
Again, gentlemen, I am not dealing in theory Again I am | sideration had norelation to th 
telling you simple facts, which any man may ascertain for him- | { the list of co ni 
self by reading. as I have done, and facts which no man has dis- | duce the silver dollar; but it had n yn ut 
puted on this floor, and which no man will dispute. es, quarters, dimes, and h imes: at it ha 
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upon our silver dollars because we had no silver dollars. Butit 
did do this: it prevented the further monetization of silver in 
this country. except for token or subsidiary money. 

ir. PATTERSON Is it not a fact that it was not the act of 
I8i3 that dropped the silver dollar from the coinage, but was 
the actol S74? 

Mr. CATCHINGS,. Perhaps you are correct about that. But 
it is immaterial to the line of argument [ am making whether 
the silver dollar was dropped in 1873 or 1874. 
that it was « 


rection of my 


\Viy impression is 


‘lend and place it in 1874, though all | have said 

is pertinent to my argument. 
lr. ALLEN. |think you had better stand by the first position. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, | donot believe that the act 
of 1873 had any material effeet upon the price of silver at that 
time, because, although it closed our mints against the standard 
silver dollar, an enormous use of silver by this country set in 
contemporaneously with the passage of that act. Provision had 
been m ide for the coinage of what was called the ‘‘ trade dollar,” 
toweigh 420 grains, which it was thought would be useful for ship- 
ment to China and Japan and other Kastern countries, and tend 
to facilitate our commerce with them. At the same time we be- 
gan the coinage of large quantities of fractional! silver to take 
the place of the fractional paper currency then in use. 

So that from January 1, 1873, to March 1, 1878, we coined 
$34,715,060 (trade dollars), and in subsidiary coins, $48,831,912. 
This was more than the total coinage of silver for thirty years 
previous. Followed as it was by this enormous coinage, I am 
disposed to think that the act of 1873 had little, if any, effect 
upon the price of silver. I am confirmed in this belief by what 
my distinguished friend, Mr. BLAND, said in a speech delivered 
inthis House on March 22, 1892, viz: 


rem .ip ust 


Untilthe very Gay that she (meaning France) suspended or limited the 
coinage of silver, silver bullion was at a par with gold bullion everywhere 
The moment the French mint put a limitation upon the coinage of silver 
that moment it began to fall, and nottillthen. There was, it is true, aslight 
depreciation before, but it was so slight as to hardly occasion notice 


The trade dollars, from some cause, were not acceptable to the 
people of China and Japan, and having failed to effect the pur- 
pose they were intended to accomplish, were taken up by the 
Government, melted down, and recoined into standard dollars. 

Before considering the Bland act of 1878, which comes next in 
sequence, it will be profitable to take a cursory view of what was 
going on about that time in other countries with regard to sil- 
ver. Itmust be remembered that during all these years of which 
I have been speaking the mints of France and of all the States 
of the Latin Union, composed of France, Spain, Belgium, Italy, 
Greece, and Switzerland, had been thrown wide open to the re 
ception of the world’s silver bullion. It must also be remem 
bered that Scandinavia, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Holland, 
and the Dutch East Indies not only coined silver freely, but dis- 
criminated against gold and excluded it from their mints. So 
that here were all the civilized nations of Europe, except Great 
Britain, receiving silver with open arms, and some of themeven 
extolling and lauding it above gold. 

But there came a cataclysm, so far as silver was concerned, 
with the ending of the great struggle in 1870-1871 between 
France and Germany. One of the results of the great victory 
which had come to the arms of Germany was the payment by 
France of a war tribute or indemnity of about $1,000,000,000 of 
gold. The mighty Empire created by the consolidation of the 
German states, flushed with victory and strengthened by this 
large mass of gold, at once became seized with the ambition to 
place itself upon a pinnacle of commercial greatness as lofty and 
commanding as that of Great Britain, and to that end the great 
statesmen who shaped its policies resolved that it should follow 
the example set by England in 1816, adopt a gold standard and 
close its mints to the further coinage of silver. 

As part of the process which Germany was obliged to pass 
through in order to accomplish this ambition, her great mass of 
silver thalers, which had been accumulating for years, had to be 
disposed of, so they were thrown upon the markets of the world, 
and offered for sale as bullion. 
consternation among the silver-using nationsof Europe. So 
great a stimulus was given to the flow of silver into those coun- 
tries whose mints remained open toit that in less than six months 
after this action of Germany, and before it had sold one-tenth of 
its silver, the coinage at Brussels and in France sprang from 
38,000,000 frances in 1871 and 1872 to 235,000,000 in 1873. 

Toescape from this deluge of silver which threatened to engulf 
them and to drown their industries by the blighting effects of a 
demoralized and depreciated currency the States of the Latin 
Union were hastily convened in 1874 and steps taken to prevent 
the further uprising of the silver flood. It was agreed by those 
States that they would limit the coinage of silver for twelve 
months. They hoped that by that time the confusion, which had 
been set on foot by the action of Germany, would subside so that 


| that, the limitation agreed upon was extended for ar 







they could return to their first love, and deal freely sn 
tionately with silver as they had always done. Disap) 

and for another, and another, until 1878, when the wise 
those nitions saw that these changed conditions had 


A 


| stay, and then, and then alone, did they abandon a 


ropped by the act of 1873; but I will accept the cor- 


absolutely close their mints to the further coinage of s 
cept as to subsidiary coin. 

Holland also took fright, and in 1873, to save itself 
silver deluge threatened, suspended the coinage of 

\fter vainly hoping and waiting for a reaction whi 
permit its mints to be safely opened to silver again, it 
the contest in 1875, and adopted the gold standard, w 
bition against silver coinage, except of token or sma 

Austria-Hungary held out until 1879, when, seein 
had fallen from 50+ pence in 1873 to 514 pence, it close 
to the coinage of silver on private account, but continue 


I 


| at its own discretion until i891. In 1891 it resolved 


| 





This action of Germany created | 


| by diminution of demand. 


| 


gold standard, thus abandoning silver coinage altoget! 
for subsidiary coin. 

For the same reason Scandinavia in 18738 
standard, and its silver is only subsidiary currency. | 
her mints open to silver until July of this year, alth« 
rupees had depreciated until they were worth little 
one-half of their face value. 

The action of these countries c not be imputed to 
te silver. Certainly it does not lie in our mouths to im 
a motive to them. On the contrary, 
friends of silver when we were its enemies and had k 
spurned it from our shores, and had only abandoned 
vain and hopeless struggle in its behalf. Chey re 
truth of the principle announced by Jefferson and H 
when, in 1792, they were considering the ratio to be undo 
tween gold and silver, namely, that ** the 1 
value of gold and silver is a mercantile problem altoget! 

Germany having adopted the gold standard and thr 
ver overboard, it was evident to them that the value o 
must fall. 

The demand for silver was reduced by just the amount 
Germany, while coining it, had been using, or would h: ye 
likely thereafter to use. 

The value of silver was not only lessened by this diminish 
demand, but by the glutting of the markets with the share o 
silver which Germany thus threw upon other countries and by 
the $300,000,000 of silver coin it hid offered for sal Contempo 
raneous with this action of Germany there came an enormo 
increase in the outputof silver. These countries knew th»t th 
could not maintain silver at a value above its mercantile | 
and that if they kept their mints open to silver their 
money would fall in value just as silver bullion should fal 
that all things seemed to combine to drive down the pri 
silver from that which it had so long maintained. 

Now, Iam nota theorist. I have been accustomed all 
to ascertain what were the real facts, those about which 
could be no possible doubt, and then 1 have tried to ap ti 
those facts when definitely ascertained the plain, simple met 
of reasoning which suggest themselves to the mind of an 
of ordinary sense. And by that sort of reasoning, given 
facts, that all the silver-using States had shut their mints t 
silver and that there had come about this enormous inc: 
the world’s output of silver, I have been simple enough to 
that in them is to be found the cause of the fall in the | 
silver. 

But, Mr. Speaker, we are told (and it has been said here 
peatedly) that for seventy years prior to 1873 the mere factt 
France had coined silver freely at a ratio of 15+ tol hd 
the price of silver stable relatively to gold. I confess 
ability to accept that proposition. No doubt the coin 
of France added value to silver bullion and gave a stead) 
fluence upon its price, but the real cause which upheld 
during all those years lies plainly on the surface. 

The ratio of 154 to 1 continued up to 1873 to fairly rep 
its market or commercial value. You may follow the 
silver back during those seventy years, and you will fin 
during all that time the actual market price of silver h 
mained substantially about the same. But that market 
was broken when the action of Germany diminished the d 
for silver, just as the market price of anything is always | 
And when to diminished demand 
was added increased supply, the price was necessarily d 
lower still. 

I have not been able to bring myself to the belief that an « 
actment by this Governinent or any government can [ix : 
nite value to silver. The argument is, that if you are allo 
to take your silver toa mintand have it coined into dollars, yo 
bullion is necessarily equal to the nominal value of the dollars 
into which you are permitted to have it coined. 
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Why. sir, just the reverse of that proposition is true There 














c he no doubt of this: that with mints open to the free 
.oe of silver, silver bullion is just as valuable as the silver 
Adilars il hich it can be coined: but the effect is that the 
a sinto which 1 an I 
. a of the silver dollar und those conditions 1s dragged 
( to the market value of the bullion, not that the value of 
¢ ver bullion is lifted up to the legislative \ ie of the si 
\ lollar 
experience has demonstra ed the truth of this pro osition 
7 ircument that if we open our mints to the free coinag: of 
a -on a fixed 1 itio the value of silver b on llat once De 
vaised to the valuation so ussumed by aw seems to be based ipon 
{ following careless and illogical ement made by t Brit 
commission of 18385: 
t i i ¥ i \ to “¢ 
ind | erted int bl W wou I I ) esa 
Y rtol to aff 
V I e ma \ e pur ser a I 
ert uy LS< 1 é ¢ I ) i out 
i bpp x ) n i i L \ 1 et 0 
é I 1 p I 
this proposition is sound, then it might as well be said that 
e could take copper or in } e of silver, provide for its 
ce ve into doll rs, declare that they should be converted into 
coin which should have full legal-tender power at the ratio of 
] of copper or tin to 1 of gold, and therebv ‘‘affect the price 
0 copper or tin) in the market generally, whoever the p 
chaser andfor whatever the country it wa stined \ccord- 
i to this doctrine it would enable the seller of copper or tin 
tostand out fora price approximating to the legal ratio, and 
tend to keep the market steady at about that point.” 
If the proposit on of the British co nmission is sound, it will 
‘ r copper or tin as well assilver, and yet no sensible man 
believes that they can be raised in value by free coinage of them 
that gold sh only be worth fifteen and a half times more. 
[he proposition commits the unpardonable fault of wholly 
eaving out of consideration the market or commercial value of 
silver 





Letus now see what was the effect of the action of those stat 


that closed their mints to fhe further coinage of silver? Their 
silver money was kept at a stable ratio with gold because by clos- 
y 





ing their mints they gave to their silver money greater value than 
that possessed by silver bullion; that is to say, their silver 
money, in addition to bullion value, had a value springin 

from the use to which it could be put in effecting exchanges of 


+ 


in satisfying debts. 


its 
commodities and 

[It was the closure of the mints of those countries which main- 
tained the value of their silver money, and it 
have not had free coinage of silver that we 
iphold our silver coin in the face of the tremendo 
the price of siiver bullion. 

But take the case of India, which pursued the contrary policy. 
India suffered its mints to remain open to the 
silver, notwithstanding the action of Germany in 1873, and that 
of the other countries named, and it is the only country on the 
face of this earth assuming to have relations to any extent with 
the civilized world that did \nd there, as the natural and 
necessary result of a policy which placed its money and silver 
bullion upon the same level, we see that its silver money has 
gone down, and down, and down, justexactly as the price of sil- 
ver bullion has. 

Now, gentlemen, here are 


is also because we 
have been able to 


is downfall in 





free coinage of 


so. 


oy two illustrations. You can take 
them and draw your ownconclusions. I repeat that experience 
has proven that when you have free coinage of any metal your 
coined money can not be worth any more than your bullion, and 
will fall to the value of bullion. I say that when you have not 
free coinage your coined money has a greater value than your 
bullion, because it has the bullion value and also the additional 
value given it, as [ have suggested, by the use that can be made 
of it in the exchange of commodities and in paying debts 
The facts stated by me disputed, and if my deduce 
tions from those facts aresound I would gentleman to 
tell me why we would not have the experienceof India repeated 
should we have free coinage. If we ld throw ou 
mints open to the free coinage of ind the whol 
output of the world, I see no reason why t! ‘lence would 





DO 


can not 
ike some 
| 
here shou 
admit 


silver, 


it expe 


not be repeated here, driving down the lue of ours er a 

i lars to a correspondence with the value of silver bullion. 

, If France and other countries that had long been accustomed 
to the use of silver had believed that the tio « | to 1 had 
been maintained prior to 1873, as is contended here, either by 
:orce of legislative enactment or because the right to coin bul- 
ion at that ratio made it have the value assumed by that ratio 
to belong to it, does any gentleman ippose iat they would 
have altered their laws so as to suspend free coinage Their ac- 


tion in limiting coinage from year to year before finally abro- 
gating it entirely in 1878 shows that they abandoned silver with 
extreme reluctance. It is perfectly clear to my mind that they 
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closed m stos ) ) f 
and KI W t r é s é ) 
depreciate v e¢ » oO 
of 15.92 to 1 Ls »one oO 
Uni ? r S ( a | 
L879, w n Aus i y ¢ 
But \ t 
colnig ( t Pp | ; Ure 
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c ted, t t t 
for man S s 
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[n ] Sl from th ise of t estl t 
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transportation ( l 
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Cs ‘ tn wor l 
hy ! who tak 
dex tf and that it will 1 
neces ! ior the Governme!l ( LW 
from the ttermost co s of the eart Oo 
that dollar Chat is the reaso lt is t 
the Government itself. t is ) e fa 
three hundred and forty-six m ons of gr McKS |] 
in this country with gol 
If lam mistaken in this, and if it be true, as has bee 
yy gentlemen, that these silver dollars pass current 
to their own value, notwithstanding the fact th 
who takes one knows that he posse 3 ol nit ve! 
but }cents worth of silver, the this parity of va 
because there is a conviction or belief on the pa of t ‘ 
that the other 44 cents of apparent value has 1 adds i 
some nner by legislative enictment Tha 3 to sa t ‘ 
have 56 cents in silverin actual value, and 44 ts of add 
based entirely upon declaration of la | t i t » 
doctrins pure nd si le 
But if it be true, as gentlemen say, that this Gove 
legislative fiat. can ad 14 cents to the val ot a lye 











why, let me ask, should we tax the people to pur« 
cents’ worth of silver contained init? Co not the Gove 
just as well take 40 cents’ worth, or 30 cents, or 10 cent ) 
cents worth of silver, and make it answer the purpose « 
lar jus 8 well, if legis itive enactment can do so m \ 
not abandon silver altogether and turn o rint 
loose? It would be better and it would be e e 
it wo be decidedly more expeditious. 
| a ( DY those com pe te nt to give in rmat 
subject that our mints can only coin $50,000.0 or $f ( 
ann } 10ro 
ind | f LOW Oo I 
bi D l ot nt 
ac S e A | 
5 ~ ' t 
f { 
fo ‘ 
f 
: nto of 
: 0 
I t seo yuir’< S ( t 
lan 
tr 30 sil do s do n 3s for 10 : 
pheld by the faith o Heo p 
imen \ the ola 
les ilu hey are merely r ded b e0- 
pit ( lg ions of tl Government is 5 reel! K re 
and a ived by them just as they receive greenbac 
Let us now consider the act of 1878, commonly known as th 
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Biand act. It required the Secretary of the Treasury to pur- 


chase at the market price not less than $2,000,000 worth of silver 
bullion per month, nor more than $4,000,000 worth, and cause 
the me to be coined into silver dollars atthe old ratio of 16 to 1, 


and the dollars so to be coined were made a legal tender at their 
nominal value for all debts and dues, public and private, except 
where otherwise expressly stipulated in the contract. 

The market thus assured to silver bullion, was a great stim- 
ulus to its production. In 1877, the year before the passage of 
this act, the output of American mines was 30,783,000 ounces. 
By 1590, when the Sherman law was passed, it had increased to 


50,000,000 ounce During this period the Government had 
bourht altoge her 291,292,019 ounces, ata cost of $308,199,261, 
and had coined the same into standard dollars, worth nominally 
$378, 166,793, 

The difference between the cost of the bullion and the nomi- 
nal ie of the dollars into which it was coined is $69,967,582. 


it may be remarked here that the magnificent sum represented 
by this difference, under free coinage, would have gone into the 
pockets of the mine-owners instead of into the Treasury for the 
benefit of the whole people. I want some man to tell me why 
we should have opened our mints to the free coinage of siver, 
and thereby put this $69,967,532 into the pockets of the mine- 
owners instead of putting it into the Treasury for the benefit of 
the whole people. 

Notwithstanding the enormous quantity of silver bullion pur- 
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chased by thisGovernment during this period, and although the | 


mints of India were open to silver and absorbed vast amounts, 
its price steadily fell from a ratio of 17.94 to 1 in 1878 to 22.10 to 
1 in 1889, 

In July. 1890, the act commonly known as the Sherman law 
Was passed 

It directed the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase from 
time to time silver bullion to the aggregate of 4,500,000 ounces 
in each month, at the market price, and issue in payment there- 
for ‘Treasury notes, in such form and such denominations as he 
micht prescribe. 

The Secretary was required to ‘‘ redeem such notes in gold or 
silver coin, at his discretion, it being the established policy of 
the United States to maintain the two metals on a parity with 
each other upon the present legal ratio, or such ratio as may be 
provided by law.” 

Under that law he has purchased, up to August 1, 160,157,168 
ounces, paying therefor $149,661,211. 

The present value of the same, being estimated at 724 cents per 
ounce, is $116,113,947, showing that the Government has lost by 
this tr :nsaction $33,547,264, and yet in the face of this fact there 
are gentlemen who hesitate about striking down such a monster 
of wrong and absurdity as this law. There have been issued in 
payment for this bullion $148,286,348 of Treasury notes. Of the 
bullion bought, 27,911,182 ounces were coined into dollars of the 
nominal value of $36,087,145. 

The difference between the cost of the 27,911,182 ounces s: 
coined and the nominal value of the dollars into which they were 
coined is $5,977,069. 

We now have 130,461,034 ounces of bullion stored away in the 
vaults of the Treasury, which, according to the Director of th« 
Mint, it would take four or five years to coin. 

ir. HUTCHESON, Since 1861 the world has never had less 
than $175,000,006 of metal coined. It has approached now $325, 
000,000, The whole product of gold is $130,000,000, Now, con- 
ceiving that every dollar of gold would be coined into money 
are you willing to turn the hand of time back and make the tota! 
fifty millions tess than it was in 1862 in coined money; and, i 
not, with what will you supplement the gold coin? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. My distinguished friend has overlooke: 
the fact that the hand of time is forever turning forward, an 
that I am pretesting against any action that will interrupt its 
forward movement. He has forgotten that there has been a 
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United State I 

Unit Kingdom Gold ............4............] 1 to 14.28 | 88,000,000 | 550,000,000 |......... 100, 000, 000 | 100, 000, 000 50, 000, OOO |14, 47 

France Gold and silver! 1 to 154 1 to 14. 88 | 89, 000, 000 | 800,000,000 | 650, 000,000 | 50, 000,000 | 700, 000, 000 81, 402, 000 (20. 52 117. 95 
Germany Gold é s Sa 1 to 18.957) 49, 500,000 | 600, 000,000 | 103, 000, 000 108, 000, 000 | 211,000,000 | 107,000,000 12.12 | 4.26 | 2 
Belgium Gold and silver 1 to 154 +| 1 to 14.38 6, 100, 000 65, 000,000 | 48, 400, 000 6, 680,000 | 55, 000, 000 64, 000, 000 (10.06 | 9.02 | § 
Italy do. i 5+ «6 1 to 14.38 | 31,000,000 |} 93, 605, 060 16, 000, 000 | 34,200,000 | 50,200,000 | 163,471,000 | 3.01 | 1.62 
Switzerland ao = > | 1 to 14.388 | 3,000,000 | 15,000,000 11, 400,000 | 38, 600, 000 15, 000, COO 14, 000,000 | 5.00 | 5.00 
Greece do 1 | 1 to 14.88 2,200,000 | 2,000, 000 1,800,000 | 2, 200, 000 4,000,000 | 24,000,000; .91 | 1.82 
Spain ado a 1 to 154 | 1 to 14.38 | 18,000,000 | 40,000,000 | 120,000, 000 | 38, 000,000 | 158, 000, 000 | 100,000,000 | 2.22 | 8.78 
Portugal ‘ Gold ~---|------------| 1 tO 14.08 | 5,000,000 | 40,000,000 |... .__. _| 10,000,000 | 10,000,000 | 45,000,000 | 8.00 | 2.00 
Austria-Hungary ...d0. wanuleaeeaneeueee} 1 t0 18.69 | 40,000,000 | 40,000,000 | 90,000,000 |___. _| 90,000,000 | 260,000,000 | 1.00 | 2.25 | ¢ 
Netherlands Gold and silver) 1 to 15) 1 to15S | 4,500,000 | 25,000,000 | 61,800,000 | 38,200,000 | 65.000,000 | 40,000,000 | 5.55 (14.42 (8.8 ~ 





Stock of ‘ ; , : Uncover 
tion. gold. 


to 14.95 | 67, 000. 000 |s604, 000,000 $538, 000, 000 /$77, 000,000 $615,000, 000 [B412, 000, 00 |B9.01 |$9.18 


creat evolution in the methods by which the wo) 

business. He does not t.ks into account that it 
monstrated time and again that the medium of ex 
country no longer eonsists minly of gold or sily 









































of greenbacks, nor of national b nk notes nor o 
monly regarded as money; thatall these constitut 
est partof our mediumof exchange which besid 
credits on acccunt. b nk credits, checks, bills of 


ing-house associations, and all those devices 
oi money is economized and the exchange of « 
itated to a degree which was never dreamed of 
which the gentleman would refer me. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, the reason the world doe 
silver is because the world does not v 
quantities. The world to-d notwithstandiz 

t 


van it eY 


may proclaim, and notwithstanding their leg 
regards our silver dollars as little more than 

or token money. It treats them practically 
dollars and quarter-dollars, and it wants th: t 


than the same extent. 


Our silver dollars are no more fitted for the tr 
other than business of the smallest nature than « 
money is. They are too bulky and heavy to be 


small quantities. Whoever heard of a large s 
silver? The truth of whatI state ] 


the country will make of silver dollars, is att 

that we could not keep them in circulation amon 
cept to a very small degree, when their coinags 
der the provisions of the Bland act 


The country soon bec ime surfeited with them, b 
that could be made of them in business transacti 
their bulk and weight, was circumscribed 
can be made of subsidiary mone: mm 
as change. Our silver dollirs were used to a con 
tent during certain seasons of the year, i 
year they were lying idle in the Treasury, to which t 
turned because no use could be made of them in b 
remedy this condition, we provided in I88t for the i 
silver certificates of the denomin itions of $1, $2, and 
in place of silver dollars, themselves deposited in the T: 

While the silver dollars themsel d not be ] 
culation beyond a very limited amoun 
tificates were eagerly taken and {| 7 
convenient to handle. They circulate, not upon the faith of 
silver dollars against which they are issued 
eral faith of the people in the power and purp 
ment to keep them good, just as greenbacks and n 
notes are taken. t 





An inspection of the monthly statements 
Treasury Department will show that neirly the whol 
we make of our legal-tender silver money is through the 1 
of silver certificates, and that acomparatively small n 
ver dollars are kept in circulation. But for the use o 
ver certificates there can be no doubt, I think, tl 
of our silver dollars would remain idle in the vaults of 
ury. 
Mr. HUTCHESON. Then you propose to put credi 
place of money? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. What I propose is not to st: 
forts of the people of this country to transact the 

‘cordance with modern processes, whatever the) 
vhich are constantly changing and developing witl 
ence of mankind. 

[ will now call the attention of my friend to the: 
While the distinguished gentleman from T 

ERSON | was speaking, a day or two since.the Delegat 
Mr. RAWLINS] asked him why this country can 1 
19 per capita of silver as France does. 

[ hold in my hand this statement to-day issued bj 
ry Department: 
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seen in the presence of this great mass of silver prices fall and | ligations in gold, and when our securities, held by the, 


values knocked out. [Applause.] 
accumulation of bullion. 
pealed, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. HArc#H in the chair) 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the gen- 


I want to stop this growing 
That is one reason I want the law re- 


The 
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| panic, because it can not be 


tleman from Mississippi be allowed to complete his remarks. | 


There was no objection. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. And, Mr. Speaker, there is another 
reason why | would like this purchasing clause of the Sherman 
uct repexled. 
restore confidence. I will say more than that. I believe it will 
absolutely restore confidence and unlock the money which has 
been hidden away and restore it to the channels of trade: and I 
say this because, after giving as much reflection to the situation 
3 [am capable of, I can not find a single pretext for this panic, 
except the Sherman law. 

I have heard gentlemen talk about itand make one suggestion 
and another, but I have heard nothing suggested which, in my 
judgment, could possibly have produced this panic, except the 
Sherman law. 

[tcan not be, that the failure of the Barings several years ago, 
and the stringency of the money market thereby set up, has pro- 
duced this panic. If it may be attributed to that, why did not 
the panic begin when the first shock from that failure was felt, 
and why should it break out years after the effect of that failure 
had been discounted? Any why has not a panic been produced 
by it in England,’where its effect fell with tenfold more force 
than here? But it has produced no panic there. 

[It has been said that the great failures of banks in Australia 


and in London in the early spring account for this panic; but I | 


can not accept thatexplanation when I see that by tnose failures 
no panic was produced in Australia, in Great Britain, or anywhere 
else in Kurope. The losses from those failures fell upon our 
friends across the ocean and not upon us, and if they created 
friglit that fright must have affected communities abroad much 
more strongly than ours. Therefore, I find myself compelled, 
as a plain practical man, devoted to facts and with no fondness 
for theories, to utterly disregard those occurrences as a means 
of accounting for our panic. Our crops have been fairly good. 

While it is true that there is a depreciation of the agricul- 
tural interests of the country, I am not conscious that it is 
greater to-day than it was twelve months or two years ago; at 
least, I find no marked change in the condition of our farmers 
that could suddenly precipitate a panic here, in sight of God 
and man, destroying credit, pinching the poor, crushing the 
rich, and threatening bankruptcy to all. The wise men of Eu- 
rope saw that, disregarding our own experience, disdaining the 
counsels of older countries, and giving no heed to the rapid 
march of events, we had seemingly accepted the visionary the- 
ory that we, acting alone, could compel the civilized nations of 
the world to remodel their monetary systems and unite with 
us in the free coinage of silver. They saw the price of silver 
driven down by the mountain of bullion accumulated under our 
senseless legislation. 

I know not how it may strike other gentlemen, but to my 
mind it was most natural that those wise men should have be- 
gun to think that we were fast reaching the limit of our credit. 
It must be remembered in this connection, though the fact is 
too often forgotten, that there is alimit to the credit of nations, 
just as there is a limit to the credit of individuals. 

We had that illustrated in the case of our greenbacks. Al- 
though in 1865 this country had emerged victorious from the 
protracted struggle between the States, and was apparently 
stronger and greater than ever, and although we had only about 
four hundred millions of greenbacks outstanding, yet the people 
declined to take them at par. They did this because they ques- 
tioned the credit of the Government; that is to say, they ques- 
tioned the ability of the Government to redeem those greenbacks 
in gold. 

But when, in 1875, the resumption act was passed, and notice 
was given to the world that on the Ist day of January, 1879, this 
Government would stand prepared to pay gold to all persons who 
desired to exchange greenbacks for it, instantly faith in the ca- 
pacity and purpose of the Government to redeem those obliga- 
tions sprang into existence, and we saw them rise steadily and 
steadily in value until finally, when the day of redemption came, 
they were at par with gold, as they have remained ever since. 

This, I say, is a striking illustration of the fact that people, 
when they are asked to give credit toa government, debate the 
question upon the same lines precisely as when they are called 
upon to give credit to individuals. And when people abroad 
saw that we were engaged in this foolish and senseless effort in 
regard to silver, it was most natural that they should think that 
we were approaching the point when we would no longer de- 


| do believe that it would tend very greatly to | 

















great quantities, might be paid off in depreciated sil 
began the return of those securities to this country {; 
sion into gold, though not in sufficient quantities, I f; 
mit, to justify this panic. J am not stating this to 
justified; but the fact re 
our securities did return in very considerable quant 
About that time our own people got alarmed and by 








their customs dues in silver or silver certificates, « 
notes issued under the Sherman law, so that instead ¢ 
about 75 per cent of them in gold, as has been the e& 
for many years, the gold paid in ran down until last 
at all, I believe, was received at the custom-houses. 

| spread, and became contagious. Panics are alw 





serve credit; when we would no longer be able to redeem our ob- | the market, as Germany had attempted to dump her silver, 


that way. The papers began to talk about the 1 
drain of gold from the Treasury became 
amount rapidly dwindled to the one hundred millior 
finally went below it. 


80 serious 


It may be a strange thing, but it is a fact nevert! 
the people of this country had been so long accust 
that $100,000,000 of gold lie there in the Treasury as : 
upon which we had built up our greenback currency, t 


felt it could not be touched without greatdisaster; and w 
stock of gold was being drained away and we wer 
proaching the $100,000,000 limit there were many men 
business men, who b>lieved that if w 
this country would fall asunder and would instantly 
‘‘demnition bow-wows.” [Laughte It was regard 
of ‘‘dead-line,” such as boys drav 1en they play 
cross which would bring the game to an end. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I freely confess that I have not 1 
a fact that can justify the mad fright that has deprive 
our senses, but if this panic did not result from the c 
cated by me I will thank some gentleman before 
closes to tell me what did cause it. 

That isa much longer answer than I had epxected to 
my friend from Louisiana, and I will try to get back to 1 
of discussion. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, another thing has been demonsti 
our silver legislation, and that is, that the market price « 
ver goes up or goes down just exactly as you have or have 
demand for it; in other words, it stands on a level with any « 
commodity; there is nothing sacred about silver, which m 
it,different from any other commodity in this respect. 

When you have had an enlarged use for silver you huv: 
ways had temporarily an increased price for silver, and 
versa. Thatwas illustrated when the Bland act was passed. 
that act we provided for the purchase of $2,000,000 worth o 
vereach month. The consequence was that there was an i: 
diate and quite sharp rise in the value of silver bullion 
there peaulted what invariably results when you arti 
create a demand; you by the same means artificially stim 
production. 

The world’s output of silver sprang from 62,648,000 ou: 
1877, the year before the passage of the Bland law, to 91. 
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in 1885, when the price went down below thatof 1878. The pr 
duction increased thereafter until it reached 125,420,000 « 
in 1889, and the price of silver fell toaratio of 22.18 to 1 in 18x 


The Sherman act of 1890 calling for a still larger use of + 
the price temporarily rose until it reached the ratio of | 
lin 1891. But it at the same time stimulated the product 
silver, so that the world’s output increased from 12 
ounces in 1889 to 144,426,200 in 1891 and 152,061,800 
Thereupon the price fell, as was natural, and it has conti 
fall until it is now about at the ratio of 28 to 1. 

It thus appears that, notwithstanding the low price o! 
that has prevailed for many years, whenever an enlarged mirket 
has been provided forit, the production has increased: and in spit 
of the protestations of our friends from the silver States 
can not be mined at the present price, he would be a! 
indeed who would undertake to construct a coinage l1a\ 
the assumption that the limit of production has been 1 

While not given to prophecy, I make bold to venture t 
diction that if by free coinage, or otherwise, we provide : 
market for silver, its production will be correspondin 
mented. 

It is perfectly clear to my mind, from this review of the 
situation, that Jefferson and Hamilton were absolutely « 
in saying that the ratio between gold and silver is to be 
mined by the market price of the metals, and that it can 
arbitrarily made by legal enactment. 

Mr. Speaker, as our bullion accumulated through thes: 
less purchases, and the world began to gaze upon it and : 
volume grow and grow and grow, with that uncertainty 
must have existed in the minds of all as to what would b 


ultimate fate of that bullion—whether it would be dumped 
or 
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Ww ether we were to throw ou 1ints open to free coinage and 
have a flood of cheap si ver dollars the price of sliver was neces 
sarily forced down. a 
Our friends who would press this country nto the immedinxte 
free coinage of silver are fertile of resource and apt with theot 
Indeed (and I say it with most profound respect for gentlemen 
who differ with me, because they are my personal and politi 
friends, and I know them to be men of ability far greater than | 
possess), I musi say that after a patient hearing and examination 
of all that can be s d in behalf of their position, [ am driven to 
the conclusion that it a | rests n theory,and that there is not 
a fact in the history of the world upon which that theory can 
t is fanciful, visionary, beautiful, delicately embroidered, 
hand omely nounted, but ai st it is on ua pretty picture to 


t and to allure the imagina 


Their theories c 
} 


LOOK ¢ 


ons of those who are fond of 
in not be sq i with facts which 
stare us in the face and which must not be ignored if we would 

d the truth. One ol theories is that even if our gold 
should be driven from this country by depreciated silver money, 
as in my judgment it cert iinly would be, no loss would thereby 
nflicted upon us. It is said that the place of gold would soon 
So it would be in time, but it would not soon 


speculation juare 


these 


be i 
be taken by silver. 
taken. 

Mv friends can not move as fast on this line as they think; for, 
according to the estimate of the Director of the Mint, it would 
take $500.000,000 of silver dollars, and if our 
six hundred millions of gold should be driven out of the country 
it would take ten or twelve years to supply its place, even with 
depreciated silver dollars. 

Pending this substitution of sil 
there would be necessarily such a contraction of our circulation 
us would plunge the country into the greatest financial distress, 
if not universal bankruptey. A great country like this could 


pe 


»cOolLn 


ten years t 


ver for our $600,000,000 of gold 
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not radically alter its entire monetary system, including its | 


standard of without such disturbance and disruption as 


value 


would inflict a paralysis of business that would not be relieved | 


during this generation. 

{t is said that in the course of time silver would take the place 
of gold; and that, although our gold would go to Europe, it would 
stillcirculateas part of the world’s medium of exchange; and that 
Kuropean nations would still trade withus. All this is true; but 
what would be left to us? We would be left with a fluctuating, 
unstable medium of exchange, which could not but operate harm- 
fully tous. It would inject into every business transaction an ele- 
ment of uncertainty that would invest it constantly with aspecu- 
lative character, and it need not be said to any thinking or busi- 
ness man that that would be highly injurious. We would place 
ourselves upon u level with the semicivilized countries of the 
world, who have been, as we know, when it comes to international 


transactions, largely at the mercy of the civilized countries, for | 


the reason that they have been operating upon an unstable, an un- 
certain, a falling exchange. 

Why, sir. even India found itself compelled at last to take 
position with the leading states of the world. Its troubles had 
become innumerable; its difficulties had become unbearable: 
and, notwithstanding its limited commercial intercourse with 
the world, it was constrained, after vainly attempting during 
nany years to stem the tide, to seek respite from its afflictions 


end attempt, by cessation of silver coinage, to stop the fall in ex- 


zshange and give greater stability to its silver money. 
[ know it is said, and I have heard it said on this floor, that 


India did not voluntarily suspend the coinage of silver, but was | 


There is no warrant for that 
hose who have read the report of the Herschel 


coerced into doing so by England. 
statement. 


committee upon which this action of the indian governmentis | 
based, are bound to be advised that the influence of the home | 


government was restrictive upon India. The Indian government 
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Ss who has given his best y ‘ the studvof the 
ti is not a more firm believer in bimet i t) M Van 

berg, tie accepts the theo t 
gold has resulted from the suspension of the free col of s 
ver, and believes that t worl 3 Oo eno } , 
trans on of its business, and in u ce 
use of silver also. 

The words that I n pout te ead corm t ref from a 
friend and not an enemy of silver He ‘ entio o the 
fact that in 1876 some writer the . m 
France had suggusted that matters might so arral d as that 
Eastern countries would be satistied th the ‘ Sil ve ind 
that the division of gold would be restricted to Americ nd the 

| civili ed countries of Europe d that u NI eh of that vear 
he had ina published communi 1 denied that proposition 
and said: 

ha Ka lt i lt i th im from t en l 
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He continued 

An now itlemer I ask Ww wa 
completely l ed 

We see British Indiastrugglinga t lamage 
have been produced by the inacti f their gover nt with 1 
the measures which it might, and, in m nion, sho | have take 
der to insure the monetary standard (3! r) of th air 
uation and vacilla ms which have fo iz distur ’ bt ( 1 
clal relatio1 

We know that the British Governme is been compelled to open an in 

y to obtain information upon the n etary tua I i 

have been informed by the direction of Sir Guilford Molesworth, one 
ly in delegates, that very seri ttention is at present beit iven 
1¢@ measures Which should be taken iblishing the curre! m 
Ir aon tl ime basis as that of E1 ind, namely, upon a gold 
‘an den Berg was wiser than the statesmen of India and 
> 





applied for permission to suspend absolutely the coinage of sil- | 


ver and for permission to throw its mints open to gold, so as to 
come absolutely and at once to a gold standard. 

But the home government declined to suffer India to go so far. 
{t did permit the -Indian government to close its mints to the 
coinage of silver on private account, but it insisted that it should 
contemporaneously with that, give notice that it reserved the 
right to coin on government account, and that in addition it 


would coin silver in exchange for gold at the ratio of 1s. 4d. to 


the rupee. But they refused to permit it to throw its mints open 
to gold. So the action of the home government restricted the 
Indian government and did not permit 1t to go as far as it had 
desired. 

And this, Mr. Speaker, is another instance where legislation 
has been powerless to maintain silver above its market value. 
Here was an effort on the part of Great Britain to prevent a fur- 
ther decline in silver, and to fix the value of the Indian rupee at 
ls, 4d.; and the Indian council in London, with the same end in 
view, refused to sell bills on India except at that ratio. 


| Great 


Mr. \ 
Britain in 1876. He clearly 
that India could not prosper in its 
counti Europe unless it should adapt its measure of value 
to theirs, and that the time would surely 
from the ‘*‘ profound disturbances in its internal economi 
tion and in its commercial and financial relations with foreign 
countries” it ‘‘ would find itself compelled to follow the general 
movement toward gold.” 
The prediction made by him has been veri 
action of the Indian government. 
| appeal to gentlemen to give heed 
of this sturdy and enlightened bimetallist, and not plunge this 
great country headlong into the condition from which India, 
after years of costly experience, is struggling to escape If In- 
dia, with its limited international intercourse, has been com 
pe lled from its necessities to join the procession ¢ f civilized na 
tions, their gold standard as its measure of value, 


foresaw what they did not, 
business with the civilized 
ies O 
come when to escape 


Situa 


fied by the recent 


to the far-seeing sagacity 


and accept 


how can it be possible for this great and growing Government, 
with its foreign commerce of $2,000,000,000, to give up the place 


it has occupied in that procession since 1834 without produc 


the most violent disturbance of values and economic u tval 
that the mind can conceive of? 
The Indian government has been compelled after long years 


of waiting and hoping, toclose her mint to the coinage of s r 


And it see strange that thers 


, should he centle- 
this Government from the 


ns to me to be 


men present who would wish to tak 

gold basis on which to-day it substantially stands, and degrade 
it to the very condition which brought such distress and dis- 
turbance and loss to India, and from which she is now struggling 


desperately to escape. 


And, my friends from the South, I wish to say a word to you. 
We would be the chief sufferers from the monetary dislocation 
which would certainly follow fast upon the heels of the change 
from the use of both gold and silver as now to the employment 
of silver alone. Two-thirds of all the cotton that we grow is sold 
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to Europe and the fluctuations in exchange that would result and 
the disturb inces that would surely come would fall most heavily 
upon the devoted people of the South. 3 

Mr. Speaker, [ am free to say that if I believed, as earnestly 
as my distinguished friend from Missouri [Mr. BLAND], in the 
theories which he preaches, my courage would fail me if it were 


left with me to say whether this country should boldly plunge | 


into an experiment regarded by the President and his advises, 
and by so many of the ablest statesmen of the world, as fraught 
with danger and disaster. I do not profess to be a timid man, 
nor one of exceptional courage, yet I do believe that, regardless 
of my convictions, | would shrink when the time for decision 
came, from compelling the adcption of my conelusions. 

Mr. Speaker, some of these same gentlemen who insist that 
we would not be injured should our gold leave us, because it 
would in time be replaced with silver, singularly enough ad- 
vance the wholly inconsistent theory that our gold would neces- 
sarily come back to us, for the reason that foreign countries 
musi continue to trade with us and must buy our products, which, 
it is said, they would pay forin gold. They forgetthat thesame 
conditions that had expelled our gold would prevent its return. 

As a matter of fact, however, the gold would not return. It 
vould come to us no more than it has gone to India in trade, no 
more than it goes to China or any other silver-using country. 
Balances are not settled in that way. If there should be a bal- 
ance in our favor which had to be settled in coin, you may be 
sure that it would be settled in silver. 

Singular as the statement way be, it is nevertheless true, that 
India isa very large creditor nation; and yet whoever heard of 
a balance of trade in favor of India being settled in gold? Why 
should the English or the French or the Germans send gold here 
to pay debts when they have the huge stock of nearly four bil- 





the free coinage of silver, single-handed and alone, to dra 4 


the price of gold and putup pricesas they were. Butwe | e 
to know that there are many causes which have operated to 7 

| down prices. bs 
Take,the case of the staple product of the section of ¢ t 

| in which I live; and that reminds me, Mr. Speaker, of 
prodigious falsehood projected into space by the silver « w 
tion which met in Chicago. It was solemnly said by th b 


lions of silver in the world to draw upon to get such amounts as | 


they need to send here? 
ow, Mr. Speaker, my friend from Missouri|Mr. BLAND|—and 
IT mention him so frequently because he is the most distinguished 


leader on the side which is in opposition to me in this House, | 


and not for the purpose of unduly making use of his name, which, 
as my friend, of course he will understand—the gentleman from 
Missouri |Mr. BLAND], speaking for those who agree with him, 
says that there has been an enormous rise in the price of gold, 
resulting from the action of the world with reference to silver. 

When [I come to this subject, Il am reminded of a jest once 


made by one of Mississippi’s most distinguished lawyers, who | 


now, alas! has gone to join the great majority. [wasengaged with 


him in the trial of a large and important lawsuit, and it came | 


to pass that during its trial there was put in evidence a most sin- 
gular kind of account. 
seen before, and will never see again. Indeed, it wassuch that I 
find it impossible for me now at this time, to explain it, but it 
was many-sided and admitted of many constructions. 

Thisdistinguished lawyer, the Hon. Wiley P. Harris, in speak- 
ing of this account, said: 

Gentiemen of the jury, when I approach the diseussion of this account, I 
find myself like the ancient geographer who, when attempting to delineate 
upon his maps.a part of the world that had never been explored, and was 


therefore wholly unknown by him, marked it. down as covered by moun- 
tains, volcanoes, arid plains, and deserts 


[ Laughter. | . 

I wish I could as easily dispose of this question as to the appre- 
ciation of gold. It is something about which we can only specu- 
late. No man on the face of thisearth has the wit to absolutely 
prove anything on the subject one way or the other. The whole 
proposition rests upon two facts, and a syllogistic method of re i- 
soning is adopted. Iam not contending against the proposition. 
I only aver that, after all that has been sid regarding it, the ean- 
did man must admit that it still remains largely a matter of 
conjecture and speculation, 

Years ago prices were higher than they are now. 
quently it takes more products to-day to buy the same amount 
of gold than it did years ago. From these two facts the deduc- 
tion is broadly drawn that the difference in prices between now 
and then results from the appreciation of gold. If I were to 
concede the truth of that proposition I should still want some 
gentleman to tell me how it cun affect the issue here, unless it 
can be shown not only that the appreciation of gold is the cause 
of this fell im prices, but that this Government, acting alone, 
without the codperation of other governments, can pull down the 
— of gold and restore fallen prices to their former level. 

cause if we ean not do this it is in vain to discuss the ques- 
tion whether gold has appreciated or not. 

If we can not rectify the evil all that remains to us is to con- 
template it and refleet upon the ervelty of the act which resulted 
in our aftlietion; so thatif I should admit the doetrine as toappre- 
ciation of gold, and the deductions drawn therefrom as broadly 
as stated, [ should still eceupy the position I doy because to: my 
mind it is clear that it is utterly impossible for this country, by 


[t was one the like of which I had never } 





| cotton has fallen off because of this: enormous inerease of pr 
Conse~ | 





vention that suspension of the free coinage of silver, by 
of 1873, had driven down the price of cotton from 19 cents in 
to 7 or 8 cents at this time. 

That statement was made for the purpose of inducing t] 
ton-planters of the South to believe that if free coin ige ci 
restored, coiton would again go to 19 cents a pound. Th t 
not a cotton-planter who does not know that never, until t 
flated prices of the war and the years succeeding, did 
bring 19 cents per pound. Never in the good old day 
free coinage of silver was militant throughout the world 
most enthusiastic and ardent planter of the South expec 
more than 10, 11, or 12 cents for his cotton. The rule 
he rarely got so much as that. 

Mr. BOATNER. That would be satisfactory. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. You have had as fair pric 8 a good 
times since the suspension of coinage, as I am going tos 
fore [ get through. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I will ask the gentleman i 
not true that that 19 cents was not paid on a gold basis? 

Mr.CATCHINGS. Of course it was. It was paid on an 
flated price caused by the depreciated paper which at that 1 
was Our only money. And that convention knew the 
to be false when it was made. 

Mr. PATTERSON, And was not that price caused by th 
increased demand for cotton? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Certainly. By reason of the war, and th 
disordered conditions. following it, there was a greater deman 
for cotton than could be met. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Will the gentleman permit me to ask h 
a question? 

Mr: CATCHINGS. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Is it not true that last November and O 
ber, before this panic occurred, notwithstanding the gold stw 
ard, that: we were paying a higher price to labor than ever 
fore in this country? 

Mr.CATCHINGS. Iwill touch upon that before I get throug! 
if my friend will pardon me. 

Everybody knows that assoon as we recovered from the dis 
ganization. which necessarily succeeded the great struggle 
tween the States we devoted ourselves earnestly and seri 
to the cultivation of cotton. Newfarms were opened up 
great stimulus was given toits production. General [addi 
Mr. MEYER). how much cotion did we produce in 1873? 

Mr. MEYER.~ Three and a half million bales. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. How much last year? 

Mr. MEYER. Nine and a half. 

Mr.. CATCHINGS. So, Mr. Speaker, the result v 
whereas we produced about three and a half million bales of « 
in 1873, last yearin this country alone there were produced 
nine and a half millions. 

Mr. HUTCHESON. Seven and a half. 

Mr MEYER. We produced 9,100,000 bales. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I will take the statement of t 
men from Louisiana, as he is well informed on the sub. 
he says there were 9,100,000 bales produced. I 
statement as true and base what I have to say upon it, ri 
wrong, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it has: been a fixed belief of the peo 
my section of the country that to a great extent the p: 


no 





sStatem: 








accep! 


tion. It has been an accepted conclusion with them, and t 
manifested by the faet that the farmers’ societies. all ov: 
South, being greatly disturbed by that fall and the accomp 
loss, have been attempting by every means within their pow 
hit upemsome plan by which the output of cotton could be red 

So fixed is this belief among them that the reports of the 
ricultural Department and the estimates of cotton exch 
and of all other experts that are given out periodically fo 
purpose of indicating the condition and probable amount 0! 
cotton erop are eagerly sought and inspected by them. 
have they been that the price of the crop depended largely 
its volume that they have often suspected, and not infrequ: 
charged, that extravagant estimates have been published fo 
purpose of bearing the price. 

L only allude to these things for the purpose of showing t! 
unless our people have always labored under a delusion in ' 
respect, the fall in the price of cottom can not be attributed ¢! 
tirely to the alleged appreciation of gold. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I would like to ask the gentlems» 
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farmers in my part of the country. Here isa case, where, by 


the natural evolution of business, by the invention of man, you | 


find a new condition brought about by which great injury is in- 
flicted on one set of producersand great benefit done to another. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. Compound lard has been a great 
benefit to the consuming world also. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Certainly. But the point I am making 
is that this is another case where even so great a fall in price as 
4 cents a pound can be easily accounted for without reference 
to the appreciation of gold. 

Mr. BOATNER. You did not admit, however, the deduction 
that compound lard had driven down the price of ordinary lard. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Certainly Idid; and I denounced the effort 
to suppress compound lard as an effort to take away from the 
people a good and wholesome product, and to tax them 4 centsa 
pound extra for the benefit of the hog-raisers of the country. 
My speech on that subject is in the RECORD. 

The apprehension that the compound-lard bill would become a 
law forced down the price of cotton seed from twelve to five dol- 
larsaton. If it had become a law the price of cotton seed might 
have remained at that low figure, and another case of fall in 
prices would have been presented, that had nothing to do with 
the appreciation of gold. Cotton seed last winter sold for $2a 
ton, showing the laws of demand and supply at times raise as 
well as lower prices. 

Again, take the case of sewing machines. They are very 
much cheaper now than they formerly were, for the very obvi- 
ous reason that the patents on them have expired. Youcan buy 
a sewing machine for less than 50 per cent of the price before 
the expiration of the patents. Here is another case where you 
can find a very simple reason for the fall in price without going 
into the question of the appreciation of gold. 

Again, who does not know that steel rails thatat one timesold 
for $200 a ton can now be bought for about $30 a ton, this being 
the result of the Bessemer process of making steel, whereby their 
cost has been enormously lessened? Here again you have amost 
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| 
| 


astonishing fall in the price of one of the most useful articles | 


produced in this country, and which can not be remotely con- 
nected with the appreciation of gold. 

Take the case of quinine. It formerly cost $4 an ounce. 
was then only obtained from South America, Now the cinchona 
tree is largely cultivated in India, and by improved processes 


It | 


| a Democratic House in the Fiftieth Congress, commonly v1 


**more quinine can now be made at less cost in from three to | 


five days than could have been effected by old methods in twenty 
days.” Surely it can not be claimed that this fall in the price 
of quinine has been caused by appreciation of gold. 

Instances innumerable might be given of a fall in prices from 
easily detected causes wholly unconnected with the gold ques- 
tion. Improvements in labor-saving machinery, where a hand- 
ful of men now often accomplish as much as hundreds formerly 
did; enlarged transportation facilities, whereby exchanges of 
products are made easy and inexpensive, and many other causes 
which naturally occur to one, account for very much certainly 
of the general fall in prices. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the price of cotton has probably been re- 
duced on account of the increased supply in proportion to the 
demand—— 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I say that it has certainly been largely 
reduced by that. Iam going to give another cause presently 
which would tend to reduce it. 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, if that has reduced the price of cotton, 
is 1t not probable that the increased demand for gold arising from 
our making it the sole standard of value will increase the price 
of gold? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I wish to say that I have not challenged 
the statement that there has been an appreciation of gold, though 
conceding it as a general proposition, for the sake of argument, 
I do not think it has affected the price of cotton. I am simply 
showing that, inasmuch us there are so many other causes that 
have certainly reduced prices which must be taken into account, 
no living man can do more than speculate as to the effect that 
that appreciation of gold has had upon prices. The strongest 
evidence of this isthat the ablest men of the world differ widely 
upon the proposition. 

Some claim that appreciation of gold has lowered prices 
greatly; others deny this absolutely. All admit that the means 
of estimating the appreciation of gold, conceding it to exist, are 
meager and unsatisfactory, and that it is necessarily largely a 
matterof opinion. This is bound to be so, since the fall in gold 
prices has not been uniform, nor even approximately so, as to 
the various commodities of the world. The prices of some have 
fallen more largely than others, in the very nature of things. 

So we are left without any standard by which to measure the 
rise in gold, and are driven to adopt arbitrarily a supposed ggn- 
eral average, which is obviously unsatisfactory, It is not only 
unsatisfactory, but practically useless to the inquirer into the 




















































effect that appreciation of gold has h d upon 


- : E - gi en 
ity, as for instance cotton. It is my opinion, and bef 
through I think I will demonstrate that whateve: cs 


been the fall in prices generally resulting from the app 
of gold, the price of cotton can not be shown to have 
ticeably lowered from that cause. 

I will now invite the attention of the House toan ey 
I shall read from the report made to this House in 
1889, by the distinguished gentleman from Texas [M: 3 
now a Senator of the United States, but who at that tin 
the Ways and Means Committee of this House. And 
in advance to Democrats, thut unless we have been preac 
doctrines always, and winning battles on false issues, th 
points out the cause of very much of the fall in ag: 
prices generally, and for that in the price of cotton in p 

My distinguished friend [Mr. MILLs] was elaborating 
sition which Democrats all accept as incontrovertible 
say, that any policy which tends to reduce imports t 
strict commerce with the world, and by diminishing t] 
for our surplus products, breaks down their prices. 

Mr. MILLS said—and these are words of wisdom w 
not be too often repeated: 

_ As high duties are high walls, that keep out imports and keep i 
just in proportion as they are reduced the volume of trade inc 
going and coming. A reduction of duties reduce the prices of the 
article and of the competing article produced at home, and that d 
more money among the millions of consumers. A reduction of d 
wise increases the prices of the articles we export, and that againd 
more money among the wealth-producing masses of the country 
thus saved is the capital that employs labor to produce the thin 
wants of the millions require, Without this pecuniary ability th 
must be suppressed, the demand for empioyment must be withdray 
must shrink, and distress and suffering must usurp the places w 
fort and contentment should reside. 

The policy of the party represented by the Finance Committee is 
of restriction not only against importation of products, but restr 
against the distribution of wealth among the masses by permitting th« 
buy where they can buy cheapest and sell where they can sell highest 
a restriction against demand for employment and better wages. It 
tended by them that if we exclude foreign imports our own manufa 
and their workmen will supply them, and that will give employm« 
own people. 

The Finance Committee criticised by Mr. MILLS was t! 
ate committee, controlled by Republicans, that had r 
and passed through the Senate a substitute for the bill pa 























as the ‘ Mills bil!.” 

His report continued: 

The period mentioned by thecommitteeis an unfortunate one for th 
mittee’s argument. From 1869 to 1873 prices were rising and im} 
was increasing year by year. In 1869 our net imports amounted to 
000: in 1870, $426,000.000; im 1871, #500,000,000; in 1872, #560,000,000, an 
#663,000,000. 

This was a period of great prosperity in all departments of ou. 
industry. Did the increasing importations during that period de} 
home laborer of ahome market for the employmentof his mind o1 
On the contrary, it increased the demand for work all over the « 
every line ofemployment. But achange long to be remembered 
in 1873. From that year, till 1879, prices were falling, andimportati 
decreasing. 

in 1874 importations had fallen from $663,000,000 in 1873 to 8567 ,000,00 
000,000 in 1875: to $464,000,000 in 1876; to #439,000,000 in 1877; to $438,000, (x 
If restricted importations keeps the home market for the home 
and gives employment to home labor, this ought to have been a j 
great industrial prosperity. But it is recalled with a shudder 
bered as the very darkest in our history. Consumption of the | 
labor was decreasing, production was decreasing, wages were fa 
ries were closed, machinery was idle, and industrial paralysis v 
every department of labor. 


Gentlemen will be good enough to note that in describing the 
depression from 1873 to 1879, which included the six y: 
lowing the closure of our mints to the free coinage of si 


‘ 


Committee on Ways and Means, speaking through Mr. MILs 
attributed the great fall of prices that marked that pe 
tirely to the restrictive influences of the protective tariff, liere- 
by importations were checked, and consequently the de! for 
our export products was lessened. Nothing whatever was s 
about appreciation of gold or the stoppage of silver coinay: 

He continued the argument as follows: 


In the fall of 1879 prices again rose all over the world and cont 
ward for two years, and during the period from 1879 to 1881 our i 
merchandise increased $196,886,853 and our exports $191,9387,905. Wa 
injured by this large increase of imports? Was the home mark« 
employment of home labor impaired? On thecontrary, every idle ha 
work, every department of industry and every occupation of la 
constant and remunerative employment. Our farmers were great 
fited, because it created a demand for a vast amount of agri 
ucts to be exported to pay for the increased importation, and an 
mand for these products largely increased their prices. Our «> 
agricultural products increased from #546,476,703 in 1879 to $730,394, 

The price of corn rose from 37 cents in 1879 to 63 cents per bush 
wheat, from $1.10 in 1879 to $1.19 in 1881; rye, from 65 cents in 1879 t 
in 1881; Oats, from 33 cents in 1879 to 46 cents in 1881; barley, from 
1879 to 82 cents in 1881; buckwheat, from 59 cents in 1879 to 86 cents 1 
potatoes, from 43 cents in 1879 to 90 cents in 1881; hay, from 9 per tou 
to$i1 per ton in 1881; middling cotton, from 10 cents in 1879 to | 
1881. 

This increase in the value of farm products was caused by the 1! 
demand for exportation, which was the product of increased impo! 

* a + . * . * 
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In 18820ur imports touched the highest point ever reached either before or 











1 that time, #724,639,574. From this time importation began to recede 

D ith it the prosperity of the country The home market | an toshrink 
proportions. Its demar r manufactured products began to con 

tract, and with it went the der iforemployment. Importationcontinued 





all off from 1882 to 1885, when it had 


























to from $724,639,574, in 1882, to 8577, 
f 9 in 1885. Now,if restricted importation is conducive to the prosperity 
country, the year 1885 ought to hay been a prosperous year to all 
( s ; 4 } P 
asses, The farmer ought to have realized higher prices for the products 
is labor There ought to have been a more active demand for the em- 
nent of manufacturing labor There ought to have been an increase in 
t umber of immigrants attracted to our shores by the active demand r 
‘ : ; iv A iy 
But rf pr sperity dur 
our | f agriculture fell 
943 it 54,595 In 1886. Cort 
n 1885; wheat f1 
* nts 1 1881 to 58 
she BO l y 
i 5 t ents in 1881 to 56 ¢ } n 1885 
I l om ents in isel 
} neatrat t} t+ the rise } 
( ’ to 18S1, a the from 
} vy oO the state orf ou com- 
l occur 1 to them t t 
i Wlil not ieave this matter 
mn tne very ie comm! et 
( er 
t } } 
L W put u nthe witli 3 1 the very distin ished a 
ess ] f th ( nittee on Agri tul My 
H H ‘hat committee was directed by the Hous 
of Rep 1892 to report to it what had been the 
I 
¢ to ri t ( ind summea p the matter 
in toes 
. while s have] ed by ar pr 
j ind y i i Ter steady d f 
I ) ‘ red arms some the t 
s f la é because vners nger afford t 
t em r othe irm } 1 lave seriously 
i t increased mortgaged i btedness upon 
@S al r ide kno the Ce is Bureau, conclusivel 
f hes the fa 1at the occu] on of farming has, under the present 
8 illed prot on en dealt an injury almost not quite be 
Y uld ore, in view of the facts which have cometo 
sj y¥thea 


ition of this subject, beg to report that the 





present I llection of revenues by means of duties upon imports 
js most u if persisted in will prove ruinous to that greatest of all 
int sts, that 1dation of all wealth, agricultur 


Here we have the solemn and deliberate judgment of another 
able committee that by reason of the protective tariff, ‘‘ prices 
forstock, grain, and other farm products have seriously declined. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. If the gentleman is going into a 
discussion of the tariff question I would like to have him read 
from the report of the minority of that committee. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Oh, I have not time to do that. 

Mr. TUCKER. That question was passed on last fall. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I had the pleasure of listen- 
ing in the last Congress toa very remarkable and eloquent speech, 
delivered by the distinguished gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
BRYAN]. ‘He was then undertaking, as he undertook a day or 
two since, to portray the depression which had come upon the 
people of this country, and more especially upon those who live 
in the agricultural districts. 

Then, as now, he was seeking to point out to this enlightened 
assembly the causes of the depression which he portrayed in such 
emphatic language. Now, let us see what he said at that tim: 
as to the cause of this depression. Here is his speech, a long 
one, and there is not one word in it about silver—not one word 


about the appreciation of gold. He subdivided his speech into | 


different topics, and one of the catch-lines is ‘‘ A cannibal tree 
Under that heading he said: 
A CANNIBAL TREE 











Out in the West the people have been taught » Worshi his protectior 
It has been a God to many of then But I believe, Mr. Chairman. that th 
time for worship has passed It is said that there isin Australia what is 
known as the cannibal tree it grows not very high and reads out its 
leaves like great arms until they touch the ground I he top is a litt 
cup, and in that cup a mysterious kind of honey some < the native wor 
ship thé tree, and on their fest . LySst ga r around it, singing an 
dancing, and then, as a part of thelr remony hey select one from their 
number, and, at the point of spears, drive him uj ives ot 
tree; he drinks of the honey, he becomes intoxicated as it were, and th 
those arms, as if instinct with life, rise up, they e1 ie him in their folk 
and, as they crush him to death his companions Stand ar nd shouting ar 
singing for Joy 

Protection has been our cannibal tree, and a ne after another of our 
farmers has been driven by the force of circumstances upon that tree, and 


has been crushed within its folds, his companions have stood around an 


thouted, ‘Great is protection 

But the dream has passed. the night is gone, and in the east we see mors 
than the light of coming day. A marvelous change has taken place, and 
ising from the political mourners’ benches throughout the Northwest 


their faces radiant with a new-found joy, multitudes are ready to declare 
their allegiance to the cause of tariff reform Applause on the Democratix 
side 


At that time, in the judgment of the eloquent gentleman, it 
was the cannibal tree of protection, and not the gold bug that 
was preying upon the vitals of the farmers and consuming their 
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lich [ fully concur, that the Hatch bi 











substance. The people of the Northwest agreed with |] to 
the cause of their depressed cor on,and awaited relief through 
tariff reform with ‘faces radiant wit new id joy 
W hat has happened since 1892 to t t ne 0 of their 
faces and cover them with ; V hat cur hat 
tariff reform should be shelved t ‘ 
ited for it as the salve wit Lich to | { is? 
it do ln sear n for 1 se a res- 
verlook th ollow dex ) ; 
if 1892 
ea ntior [ lg , 
I @ taxe t 
, : : 
\ fF for 
i LOT i 
rel : 
x st 31 
a rocal a ‘ ) 
I icts W t o l 
’ e rrie 
s » 1 L 
1 t ey \ ‘ t ‘ ; 
f fli l wh pe 
Speake! nless we | ¢ tan f ( d 
the people sy ‘ LL1CAally 1 \ t ie 
i 1 t much of the fa in pri SO. a { 3 
y i c LD1 to th l st l S { i 
on our < rie the 
tive tar Republi 
could et { eva a I iol i 
no oubt fl nce an i 
Ll we iral pre 
uxes u ened, t 3 
in, we find a very great number of people who be 1 
ling in futures is largely the cause of the fall in the ] of 
rricultural products, and no ly of cotton and wheat. I! 
’ societies all over the count y hav idopted that opinior l 
looded us with resolutions demanding that Con 
nact laws to prohibit it. Who has not noted the « 
vith which my distinguished friend from Misso M 
HATCH] has championed this theory and cried out aloud 
ption? Who has not read the bitter denunciations « 
ling by the eminent senior Senator from Mississi who 
has held it up as the definite cause of at least a very la part 


s depression in the prices in agric 


ile this distinguished Senator, be 





sup- 
future dealings, was grossly and itive of 
onstitution, was compelled to ref et h 
o room for doubt that after his e n ob 
ched the conclusion that { ! I na- 
lowered prices. If this theory is correct we m t m 
ise easily account for the decline in cottonfrom the es 
r iled under the world’s free silver r¢ me 
But conceding all that can be or has been sserter to the 
tion of gold. I do not see how the e Lis to D 
ve can, by international agreement. sec l 
se Of Live! yy iT t om l Lie 
broaden the metalli mise of til worlds 1 I 
ed friend from Missouri|Mr. BLAND), : tL th v » t 
11s banner, contend that if we should admit the 0 
Or the products of Americar n es Wt i CO ‘ 
ned st ¥ r 58,000,000 our softs r nd aces y 
318 the eatest amount t Oo ) ime AY 
i ia € coinage by “10 l wn 
l in this House in March, 1892. I ~ 
no reme LHer not ti tit WV ( 
! ture ti tw 
tl l ) ; 
much, and tt i 
mut $8,000,000 ,000 « t ( 
being gold and otnel Vel \< ra { 
) vD's gument, the lal co s of 
;of American silver wi tread etn eof tl oO 
tic and stupendous stock « ion out | por cent 
e the value of the silver half about 15 per cent. — 
ving reached this middle ground, he expects them to shake 
S, ike friends, and dwell together without differences 


er thereafter. 








Is 


It is impossible to combat such a theory by argument. It is 


purely fanciful and visionary, and I only invite attention to it | 


to show the ingenuity and desperation of my distinguished and 
learned friend. However, it is well to remember in this con- 
nection that since July, 1890, we have annually bought under 
the Sherman law 54,000,000 ounces of silver and that India with 
open mints has annually absorbed 34,200,000 ounces without 
even checking its decline. 

If the use by us of 54,000,000 ounces and by India of 34,200,000 
ounces annually, in all 88,200,000 ounces of silver, has not even 
checked the decline, I must be pardoned for not adopting the 
theory that the coinage of 58,000,000 ounces would reduce the 
value 
of $4,000,000,00) of silver 15 per cent. I again say that the theory 
is wholly fanciful and visionary. 

In my anxiety to advance the interests of my constituents I am 
wil ime that gold has appreciated to the utmost extent 
claimed by anybody, though to my judgment the claim must, for 
tl 
[am willing to do anything that will destroy that appreciation, 
but I can 
‘ } 


e 
Ol 


ing to ass\ 


ie re 


I wish to refer briefly to another scheme by which it is sug- 
gested that the gold and silver dollars may be made equal. A 
gentleman for whom I have not only the pro’oundest respect, 
bnt the deepest love, has suggested that we might bring aown 
the price of gold, or rather close the gap that marks the differ- 
ence in value between gold and silver, by subtracting enough 
gold frum the gold dollar to make it equivalent in value to the 
silver dollar. 
are unquestionably the greatest gold bug I have ever met in all 
my experience. 


dollar.” 

Now if you take from every gold doijlar 44 cents, as would have 
to be done to make it equal in value to silver, and recoin all of 
our gold upon that basis, you will have substantially doub‘ed the 
stock of gold owned in this country. Ourannual goid production 
is about $33,000,000, and such a scheme would nearly double th: 
value of that also. I said to him that the wildest gold mono- 
metullist, the wildest Wall street Shylock had never conceived 
an idea so beneficial to the gold owners of this country as that, 
if it would work. Butof course, Mr. Speaker, it would not work. 

Mr. DAVIS. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Yes. 

Mr. DAVIS. By what means do you judge that the value of 
the silver dollar is 56 cents? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I judge silver just exactly as I would 
judge cotton, as I would judge a Kentucky horse. That is, by 
the price I would have to pay for one if I wanted to purchase it 
in the market. I do not know of any other standard of value by 
which I can judge of the value of silver than that. 

Mr. DAVIS. By comparing it with gold it is just as you say; 
but by comparing it with the other products of the country it is 
as high as ever. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, that suggests another ex- 
traordinary proposition, a most extraordinary one. With one 
breath these gentlemen say that silver has not fallen in value at 


all, and that the whole difference between it and gold springs | 
They seek to prove this by | 


from a rise in the value of gold. 
telling yon that silver coin will buy just as much of our products 
as ever before. . 


But they do not stop to think that they prove too much by | 


their assertion. They do not stop to think thatif it be true, if it 


be the fact that in the markets with silver we can buy the same | 


amount of products, and that silver has not fallen, weare driven 
to the conclusion that there has been no fall in prices. By 


their contention they prove too much, and their argument turns | 


against them. 

“Mr. DAVIS. But you must compare the price of silver with 
some other standard, Two clocks that differ in time can not be 
regulated by comparing them with each other. There must be 
some standard of comparison, the sun or the stars. The condi- 
tions of commerce are the same. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I am no astronomer, and can not under- 
take to discuss with the gentleman the influence of the sun, the 
moon, or stars. [Laughter.] I think if my friend wou'd gaze 
less upward, and would see facts which lie at his feet, he would 
get along a little better. 

Mr. DAVIS. Donot you think aman oughttolook up in this 
world and aspire? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Witha view to his habitation in the next, 
yes; but he ought to look at the ground enough to see the path 
in which he is traveling in this world. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TUCKER. Was not the gold dollar clipped iu 18 


Io 


wae 


$4,000,000,000 of gold 15 per cent and raise the value | 


sons heretofore given, be very greatly exaggerated; and | 


not suffer myself to be led off by such an ignis fatwus | 


When he suggested that, I said, ‘‘ My friend, you | 


The necessary effect of your proposition would | 
be to nearly double the value of the six hundred millionsof gold | 
in this country, since silver is only worth about 56 cents on the | 
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| Mr. CATCHINGS. An alteration was made at that + 
the purpose of making both silver and gold nine-tenths 4 
other part being alloy. 

I had just remarked, Mr. Speaker, when I was 
that the plan of reducing the gold in the gold dol] 
make it no more valuable than the silver dollar, would | 
A man might get more dollars nominally for his com 
but he would get no more gold. Cotton, for exampk 
the pound, and the vender of a bale of cotton wo 
same number of cents of gold, no more and no less. 
stated, he would get more nominal gold dollars 
gold. Nor wou!d the stock of gold in the country b 

There would be no more gold than now to i 
our banks, and no more to settle balances of trade. 
be no more gold as basis for credits; and. inasn 
does not circulate to any great extent, I can 
larger use would be made of gold in our everyday 

Another serious objection to it is that clippi 
| lars would not give any greater stability to 
| would remain just as liable to fluctuation 
| ground to hope that the equivalence 

dollar and the silver dollar would remain. That 
be dismissed, I think. as impracticable. 

Again, it is said, that if we should undertake fr: 

| should fail in the experiment of maintaining a 
value between the metals, as, in my judgment, 
tainly do at any of the ratios that have be 

| our gold would be expelled from our shores, | 

| depreciated silver currency, we would, ne 
great benefit from the fact that our debto 
discharge their debts in cheap money 

It is said that the farmers of the co 
by reason of short crops and low prices, and that if our 
should be degraded and depreciated the benefit res 
| them would compensate for the general disturbance 

tling of value that would result. 

In my opinion this suggestion can find no accept 
the constituents whom I represent, nor among 
South generally. We have no rich people in the South. 

| my brother BLAND can find no gold bugs or conspirators t 

We are not speculators or millionaires. The stock in our b 
| and in all our corporations, is owned by our own pe@ple. 
merchants are men of |imited means. 

We traffic almost entirely among ourselves. The debts tl 
weowe we owe to each other, and between creditors and debt 
| the most friendly rel tions exist, because they are all of one t 
If. therefore, the debts that one class of our people owe sho 
paid in depreciated money, except in a very limited num! 
cases, another class of our people would be the sufferers. 

I am sure that I voice the sentiments of those whom | 
sent when I say that they would look upon such a sugeg 
with disfavor. But at bestthatsortof relief would be ext 
limited and merely temporary. It would give relief only 
| class of debts now existing. All new contracts would | 
| for payment in gold, or would be made upon terms tha 
guarantee the creditor againstloss by the-liability of the 
ciated money to fall still lower in value, and higher pri 
of course be asked. Those who had availed themse! 
| opportunity to settle their debts in depreciated curr¢ 
find themselves without credit. 

Moreover, creditors would become alarmed, and a 
ing further depreciation of our money would make hi: 
in their loans. No extensions or renewals would be 
| mortgages would be foreclosed, securities sacrificed, and 
| distress and confusion would ensue. We cannotafl 
our monet ry system, which ought to be permanent and 
if practicable, to give relief, and that of the most doub 
temporary nature to a single class of our citizens. 

Moreover, if we should have free coinage and theres 
sult, as our overzealous friends predict would be the cas 
in the prices of commodities bought and sold in this co 
but at the expense of the loss of all our gold, the effect 
be harmful and not beneficial to the cotton-planters o 
South. 

It must be remembered that two-thirds of our cotton 1 
in Europe, and that its price is there fixed ingold. No 
tion here can alter or qualify this fact. The daily quot 
Liverpool fixes the daily price o‘fered in our home market 
is a simple matter for any planter to see forhimself th« 
prices stated there in pence and then to translate the! 
cents. 

If we were ona silver basis, as I think we would be, of « 
he would be paid in silver, receiving so much thereof, a! 
more, as would be the equivalent of the gold price quot 
Liverpool. But assilver would doubtless, judging from the p 
fluctuate as much as if not more than, cotton, the planter wo 
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also have to keep advised as to the daily quotations of silver, so | ag tion, we @ 
that he might KnOW how 1 ich in Sliver hi cotton was worth. ‘ pre 
We may be sure that in this matter the aver: planter, who Is ( tl r 
not expert in such matters, would be outfigured by the buyers | tion 
and suffer considerable loss. t u ( 
.nd as silver, unles ts pa orv should be absolute 
ve i, would flu ute and h i 5 st us co B t 
t { t LLCaAbL, a i O » ) ict a oda < < 
il ek to week, the <« ) W 8 sul | S of 
p that he V« ( to W st 1 Ss cit S , UU bell 
l »n n again { Ss ( St € ~ é 1 Vo! 
t cou Oo I \ nis! 
re iad UO aaeu 0 } r 
¢ 1im 9 : » loss 
ve | ‘ oO ( 
yu i ' 
) n I l VO A } nt { 
D ) of h ) Nn sl ) i¢ 
V hing that he is ec ( san 
B riee ¢ Dis ( l i ( LjJie wo 
1 1 si ro ) \ as ‘ ) n I 
pe vO Du 30 Tt in ‘ " ( oO l 
p l Oo cotton at \ 1 i to 
al wen in price ne ad \ 1 not ng 
p t rise in cotio nd as or any of the 
tl e n I Ve l roy I 
th in ‘ ( n to r than ‘ ; 
co l 4 
tt = = ™ ' ; 
i a j t » Eu 
where h Ll only ¢ Li i price for it, he would pay no t 
more in ver than wi i ‘nt to its price in gold, an l 
to insure him f ; ss | luctuation in silver, he wo I 
be sure not to pay quite that much. But the things that 
rould | to l re t t di rice by the gold pi 
of Ful ea, nad 1 y would rise in ce bh er oportio 
th ‘ , 4 ‘ i 
Only th commod! tare raised here in such quan il ¢ I ( V 
that they c in not all be consumed in this country, so that the su ( ! ts Vv 
pl iS SOida 1n Murope, hav taelr price 5 Ke iown Dy Kuropecn ep the c ) 
prices. Weraise moe cott nd wheat, for instance, in Ameri Sle we W d é 
than we consume, and the surplus is shipped abroad. All econ- |} 1 in ct, the « 
omists admit that the price of our whole cotton crop is tixed and | |! the d 
controlled by the price tf t the surplus brings in Europe. nd t 
So that, as | have stated, if we had a depreciated silver cur- ) t 
rency and prices should, becvuse of it rise, we would on ‘ ( s const 
silver pric hich, when reduced t > gold, wo ld be equiv ( 
to the gold price in Europe. But the price of wagons, plows, t 
meat, and such other e odities the p ‘ Lu ( nt l 
are not at all fixed or con i by prices Kurope. The « 
sequence is they would be certain to rise in price with a d 
ciated silver currency much higher than cotton would, f 
the planter would t ‘afo able to buy fewer of such co \ ol 
modities with his cotton than he now does. Truly his last con ( 
dition would b orse tha iis fir ; t 
To my mind it is a perfectly clear proposition that, no matt t { ) 
what kind of currency we miy have, the planter can never get ) 
more for his cotton than its gold price it verpool, and that it | f The 
is to his interest that everybody else sho so be kept do 3 ! ! 
to gold prices. Otherwise he will be compelled to dispose o recent in t Ww 
what he has to sell in the cheapest market, and to buy th on. th . 
commodities which he is bound to have in the dearest marke t Er 
Under s h cireumstances it is not to his interest to advocate a th 
monetary svstem that will cause an inflation in prices whicl = 
would Denelit every ody else it his expens n 
Again, it is si } ion nd is now, and for some years has 
been, exerting its utmost power to induce us to adopt gold mono : 
metaliism, and that ss we more than on undred years ago 
proclaimed and enforced our ind*pendence of that countrv as a 
per ple, so we sho now proclaim d enforee our independence : 
of it by wholly disregarding its monetary ec ition 
There is considerable sound and fury about t yle of speech 
making, but I fear the thinking listener will perceive Little « ahha o 
[am not a financier, nor do I profess to be quite so familiar snothe 
some gentlemen are with political economy, but I try to look at bh 
things from a practica indpoint, and I have endeavored to t ed by law 
the assertion in this respect by assuming for the moment that : ir 
myself stood inthe placeof England, and Isaid to myself, ‘* Now L 
upon that assumption would you wish the United States to : a no 
abandon silver and adopt gold monometallism?” I concluded on sania 
that I would not, for the reason that if this country should dis 3 rea 
8 by France in ul 


eard silver entirely there would leap full-armed into the arena, 
scrambling for gold, the most powerful and dangerous competi- 
tor which England could have on the face of this earth. 


mie ely reena 


With our vast opportunities for investment (for while we are } cou! 








xperience 0 


ted int 1sU5 


f France, 


ve 


abundantly demonstrates that the double 
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not be maintained unless there is an equivalence between the 
value of the two metals. 
It is also said that if the whole world should adopt the gold 


standard, there will not be gold enough to transact its business. | 


If the general adpotion of the gold standard would limit the 
world to the use of gold, the averment would be correct. 

But the idea of a gold standard must not be confounded with 
the use of goldmoney. It is not necessary at all that the money 
of acountry having a gold standard shall be gold. There may 
be an utter absence of gold inacountry, and still it may have the 
gold standard, as is the case with Canada. 
case of a government which has the gold standard, which has 
no mint and no gold coin, and yet in which values are measured 
by gold, just as they are in England. 
there may be a gold standard with gold constituting but a part of 
its circulating medium. We have silver, silver certificates, gold, 
gold certificates, national-bank notes, and greenbacks. 


dium, end they are all equally valuable in effecting the exchange 
of commodities. There is not a country in Europe that trans- 
acts its business with gold alone. The purpose in having a 
standard is to provide a definite means by which to measure val- 
This is the most importantfunction money has to perform, 
but it is by no means the only one, for money has other uses than 
the measurement of values. 

When we speak of a gold standard we simply mean that the 
prices of commodities shall be fixed and expressed in terms of 
gold. It does not mean that all payments shall be made in gold. 


ucs,. 


circulating medium does not contain gold, silver, and paper. 


\ll these constitute the circulating medium by means of which | 


commodities are exchanged and debts satisfied, and yet only 
one of these things, gold, constitutes the measure by which values 
are determined. 

Take the case of India, whose only money practically is silver. 
If it shall adopt gold as astandard, as it certainly will in a short 
time, it by no means follows that it will have gold money. They 
will have millions and millions of silver money in active circu- 
lation, and still values will be determined by a gold standard. 

Mr. ALLEN. 


for information. How does my friend come to the conclusion 


that France has a gold standard, when France says that silver is | 


a legal tender just thesame asgold? How does that make France 
a gold-standard country? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I spoke of France as being 
a gold-standard nation because it is so defined by all writers. | 
know of no better method by which to convey the idea that I 


have in my mind; but I will be more explicit. 


[ will call the attention of my friend to this fact, that the | 


mints of France are open to the free coinage of gold, but not to 
the free coinage of silver, either for Government or private 
account; 80 that by closing its mints to free coinage of silver, 


while silver ismaintained ata parity with gold, the latter metal | 


is the standard by which everything is measured. France is 


now avowedly a gold-standard country, notwithstanding its large 


use of silver. 
Many times during the seventy years prior to 1873, as I have 
already shown, there was a slight difference in value between 


the metals, which put gold at a small premium; so that it is not | 


true that France ever, strictly speaking, maintained a double 
standard. 


no discrimination at all between the two metals. No country in 
Europe opens its mints to both gold and silver, and according to 
this definition there is no bimetallic country, so far as I am ad- 
vised, in the world to-day. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there is one class of people in this country 
who have no cause to.complain, even if it be true that there has 
been « great appreciation in the value of gold. I allude to the 
wage-earners. 


friends believe, or from natural causes peculiar to this country, 
it can not be denied that wages are higher in this country now 
than they were in 1860 and 1861, when free-silver coinage pre- 
vailed. 

The wage-earner certainly has not been hurt by the fall in 
prices. 
modities that he must have, the wage-earner to-day can, with 
the wages he receives, purchase more of the useful things of life 
than he ever could before. That is unquestionably true. And 
yet,strange to say,some associations of laboring men, stimulated 
no doubt by the eloquence of those who are paid to represent the 
silver miners of this country (and I do not make that remark 
with any disrespect, for they have a perfect right to employ 
counsel to present their case to the people of the United States), 


| themselves. 


There we have the | 
So, as in this country, | 


Each of | 
these, Mr. Speaker, constitutes a part of our circulating me- | 


| speaking 





I understand a nation to be bimetallic which has its | 
mints open to the free coinage of both gold and silver, making | 





|} Common iron garden rake 


Because of the rise in wages and the fall in those com- | 
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are advocating free coinage of silver as a measure of relief to 
Mr. Speaker, gentlemen are never so happy as when they p 

to France, beautiful, sunny France, with its seven hundred 

lions of legal-tender silver money and its per capitaof $40. ‘J 


| regard the system of France as the perfection of finance 
| and point with scorn to our $600,000,000 silver and our per 
| of $24. 


[I have waited in vain for some of the gentlemen w 
showered their plaudits upon the French system to state 1 
House that their $40 per capita and their seven hundred 
of silver money have made the products of that count 
penny more valuable than ours, or that they have prey 
the slightest degree the fall in prices which has gone on 
the world. 

If the volume of money per capita regulates prices, w] 

there not been a rise in prices in France? Yet, sir, 
France are not us high as they are in this country. Lab 
not earn such a wage and agricultural products do no 
such prices. The fact is that while we have not so large 
ume of money per capita as France, we have infinitely lar 
cilities for transacting business. 

With our multitude of banks; with our systems of exch 
checks, and drafts; with our raiiways and highways fo 
portation; with our telegraphs for lightning communicat 
tween business centers, we have agencies for the exchange ¢ 
commodities that the $40 per capita of France fail to appro 


| So it is not true, Mr. Speaker, that the volume of mone: 
I'rance has a gold standard, and all values there are measured by | 
gold, and yet she has $700,000,000 of silver constituting a part of | 
her circulating medium; and there is no country of Europe whose | 


sarily regulates prices. If gentlemen would state tha 
are regulated by the facilities of exchange they 
nearer the truth. 

In pointing out that because of the fall in prices mor 
ucts are now required than formerly to acquire the same int 
of gold, gentlemen overlook the fact that the fall in prices has 
not been confined to the products of thefarm, but that the price 
of other things have fallen in proportion. While, genera 

g, wegetless gold for farm products than formerly, neve 

theless if we exclude gold from consideration we find that w 
can barter one product for another as advantageously as ever. 

[ have here a statement, which I will file with my remarks 


| which was laid before the Committee on Coinage, Weights, an 
I would like to ask the gentleman a question | 


Measures by my distinguished and industrious friendfrom Mas 
sachusetts[Mr. WALKER]. I have not time to read the whole of 
the table to the House, but I will call attention to some articles 
included in it. 


Prices agreed upon by Messrs. Kingsland & Dou @ 
Ferquson & Co., Simmons Hardware Company, and Mansur & 
ment Company, all of St. Louis, Mo. 


cessors of Kingslar 


Tibbetia Li ] 


1889, in bushels 1873, in bushe 


Money in ‘ 
Ol Ol 


Implements. | 


One-horse steel plow (wood 
DD cen ckseknns 2. 7 5. 5 3. Vf .5| 6.4 
Two-horse steel plow (wood 
beam) 7 . 0; 19.6 
One-horse iron plow (wood ‘ 
9 


beam) ®.... sect mssaliabe ’ 8. 3} 
Two-horse iron plow (wood | 
beam) ..-.... 3.3 
Two-horse side hill or rever- | 
sible plow ae 
One potato-digger 
Old-fashioned tooth harrow 
One-horse cultivator ........ 
Two-horse corn cultivator 
One-horse mowing machine. 
Two-horse mowing ma- 
chine 
Horse rake (sulky) 
Common Hunt rake (horse) 


o 


nn 


Cm Sorel 


(10-tooth steel)....dozen.. 


NY : | One-horse horse-power...... 
No matter what may be the cause of it, whether | myo), . 


it results from the system of protection as my good Republican | 


Two-horse horse-power. ... 
Reaper 
Binder. ..... 


| Cornsheller (one hole) .. 


Fanning mill iiaemicee 
Common hoes (cast-steel 
socket), per dozen. 
Common rakes (wood), per 
dozen .. 7 adi aldiiel 
Scythes (Ames’ grass), per 
QO ons ckacocdaonsn 
DO cuss onan 
Scythe snaths (patent), per 
dozen... a igo mn 
Shovel (Ames), per dozen 
Spades (Ames), per dozen 10. 
Crowbars (steel) te 
Crowbars (iron) 











In 1873 the price of a one-horse steel plow was $6.50, and it 
would have taken 6.4 bushels of wheat to pay forit. [am treat- 
ing this as if the e: change were made directly of one article for 
nother without the intervention of gold. 
In 1873 the price of: steel plow was $6.50, and i 
would have taken 6.4 bushels of wheat to buy it. In 1889 the 
rice of the plow had fallen, according to this table, to $2.7 
nd it would take but 3.8 bushels of wheat to buy it. So that 
the man who wanted to buy plows with wheat wasin 1889 as 
well off as he was in 1873. It is true he could not buy as much 
rold with his wheat; but if he wanted to swap wheat for plows 
he could get just as many plows in 1889 asin ILS7: 
Now, take the case of a one-horse plow. In 1873 the | 
such a plow was $5; and a man would have had to give for such 
plow 4.9 bushels of wheat. In 1889 the price of 
>»? } 


id fallen to $2: and it could be bought for 2.7 bus 





a oue-hors t 


} 
| > 


+ 


> 

7 rice ol 
such a OW 

1elsof wheat 

So that while wheat had gone down in its gold-buying qua 

the plow also had yuying quality: a 

the man who wanted to exchange wheat for plows was just as 


yrone down in its gold 
he 
well off, or, in fact, better off 

Now. take the case of a potat i 
ind it could be purchased for 19.6 bus 
could be bought for $7.50, or 10.2 bushels of wheat. 

Thus it will be seen from this trble of prices, for which | wil 
vouch, it having been prepared with great care under the supe 
intendenceof my friend, Mr. WALKER, and certified to by leading 
merchants, that while a dollar of gold will buy more wheat to-d 
thanit wouldin 1873, the dollar of gold willalso buy more plows, 
more potato-diggers, and other things than in 1873; and if aman 
sells his wheat for gold, he can take that gold and buy just: 
many plows as he could if he had done the same thing in 1873. 
The net result is exactly the same. 

Mr. ALLEN. Doesnot thatshow just what my friend was ar 
guing against awhile ago—that while everything else has kept 
along tolerably even, gold has gone up? 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Even if that be concedex 
am speaking of what has been the practical effect. 
trvinge to show that even if it be conceded tl 
ciated, the world, grenerally speaking, has not been affected 
harmfully. The only people on the face of the globe who could 
be injuriously affected by this appreciation of 
claimed to have taken place are those who owe long-time obli- 
gations. 

No others can be affected byit. If I make a debt to be settle 
in six or twelve months (anc 10se are the sort of transactions 
our farmers nearly always make), it is utterly impossible that 
there can be any rise in the value of gold in that short time 
which can have any appreciable effect upon the amount of th 
debt. It is only in the case of such matters as Government 
bonds or bonds of corporations, not maturing for a long period 
of vears, that the debt becomes more burdensome and difficult 
to pay by reason of appreciation of gold 

Let us now substitute cotton for wheat and see if the exchange- 
able value of the former for other 


er. In 1873 it cost 0; 


hels of wheat. In 1889 it 





1 to be tru I 


[am simply 
iat gold } Ss appre 





gold which 


commodities is not quite as 
great as it was in 1873, when the fall in prices is supposed to have 





setin. In 1873 a one-horse steel plow cost $6.50, and it required, 
at 19 cents a pound, 34,4; pounds of cotton to buy it. In 1889 the 
low cost $2.75, and in L89L it would have taken 25 pounds of cot- 


ton to buy it. 

[n 1873 a two-horse steel plow cost $20, and it would have 
taken 1058; pounds of cotton to buy it. 

In 1889 that plow cost $12, and it would have taken 1094, pounds 
tobuy it. In1873a one-horse iron plow cost $5, and it would have 
taken 26,8 pounds of cotton to buy it. In 1889 the same plowcost 
$2, and it would have taken 18,; pounds of cotton to buy it. In 
1873 a two-horse iron plow cost $13, and it would have taken 684; 
pounds of cotton to buy it. In 1889 that plow cost 8, and it 
would have taken 72,5, pounds of cotton to buy it. In 1873 an old- 
fashioned tooth harrow cost $15, and it would have taken 7818 
younds of cotton to buy it. In 1889 that harrow cost $6.50, and 
it would have taken 59, pounds of cotton to buy it. 

In 1873 common hoes (steel socket) cost per dozen $6.50, and it 
would have taken 34,4, pounds of cotton to buy them. In 188% 
they cost $3.50, and it would have cost 31,% pounds to buy them 
In 1873 spades (Ames) per dozen cost $18.50, and it would have 
taken 97,7; pounds of cotton to buy them. In 1889 they cost $10, 
and it would have taken 9019 pounds to buy them. 

The same result will be found as to all the other commodities 
whose prices are stated in the table that I have presented. 
is thus demonstrated that in 1891 it would have taken no more 
pounds of cotton to buy those commodities than would have 
been required in 1873. 

The result would be the same whether the cotton planter 
should actually swap his cotton for those commodities or sell 
his cotton for money, and with lt buy those commodities. In 
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Europe would be obliged to do the same thing as to their silver 
money, and they would hesitate long before undertaking recoin- 
age of their money under such circumstances, attended as it 
would be by great difficulty and enormous expense. 

If we are to have free coinage of silver at all, it is far better to 
have it at the present ratio than at any of the other ratios sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Missouri and those coidperating 
with him. 

It has been said that if we repeal the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman law without making some provision for the further use 
of silver that we would at once strike down and demonetize one- 
half of the world’s money. This statement is utterly untrue. 
Not one doller of the world’s silver, amounting to nearly $4,000,- 
000,000, would be in the least atiected by it. Our silver money, 
and that of all other countries in the world, would continue to be 
money, and would be used just as it is to-day. 

It is also said that if we should repeal the purchasing clause 
of the Sherman law without providing for turther coinage of 
silver atthe same time, we would give a death blow to silver and 
that 16 would never be used again. On the contrary, in my 
judgment, as I have already stated, such repeal would be the 
firs bstantial step that we have ever taken looking to the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver. 

[f it be true, as has been stated, that the world can not transact 
its busine without the use of silver, nothing is more certain 
than that the world will have it. And if we should find, after 
maturerreection, that we can embark safely upon the free coin- 
age of silver, even without the codperation of other nations, it 
is also certain that we will do it. 

Both~parties favor the use of silver, and the only question is 
as to the best method to be pursued by which we may obtain its 
free coinage at our mints. 

Mr. Speaker, there are some other things I had expected to 
say, bit I have already spoken very much longer than I had in- 
tended, and my throit is quite sore from the unusual exercise. 

Gentlemen who have served with me here know that nobody 
takes the floor moreseldomthan myself. I have been impelled to 
give a careful investigation to this question because | have felt 
that it was due to tho e people whom I represent, and for whom 
[ entertain not only the most profound respect but great aliec- 
tion, born of long and intimate acquaintance. 

I know that they will credit me with honesty and sincerity of 
purpose; and 1 know that they would have the same scorn and 
contempt for me which I would entertain for myself if, after 
careful consideration,I had rexched a conclusion which I had 
not the courage and manliness to avow distinctly and frankly. 

I believe, Mr. Sp>aker, we could do nothing more fatal to the 
interests of the South than to undertake the free coinage of sil- 
ver at this time.. I think we should be flying in the face of all 
history if we should conclude that we can do what the states of 
the Latin Union, after solemn deliberation, concluded they could 
not do. 

I am unable to accept the opinion of certainly not more than 
one-hulf of the American people as against the judgment of the 


other half, supplemented by that of all the civilized nations on | 


the face’of this earth. 

I believe that we can have an extension of our volume of 
money. I believe there are many means by which we can in- 
crease ourcurrency without incurring any of the dangers that 
all must admit we may encounter, should we, acting alone, at- 
tempt the free coinage of silver. AndI standready to urge and 
to vote for any proper measure looking to the expansion of our 
volume of money. 

But, sir, I believe that the President is right in urging as 
the best means of restoring confidence, the prompt and uncondi- 
tional repeal of the purchasing clauseoftheShermanlaw. Other 
mexsures of relief can well stand aside untilthen. I can notde- 
scribe that law in terms so fitting as those used by the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri, Mr. VEST, who used this lan- 
guage a few days ago in the Senate: 


I was never the friend of the so-called Sherman act. I voted against it, 
spoke against it, denounced it as a makeshift, and declared it to be the worst 
measure for silver and for bimetallism that could be invented and placed 
upon the statute book. Lam in no sense responsible for its enactment 
To-day its malign and distorted features look out upon a land staggering 
and reeling uponthe verge of bankruptcy, Its putative fathers have bas 
tardized it, and are falling over each other now in a vigorous attempt to 
prove that they never favored it, and are not responsible for its existence. 


These words I fully adopt as my own. So far as my vote can 

remove a law so pernicious and harmful as this is conceded by 
all to be, it shall be given promptly and willingly. 
_ Mr. Speaker, let us rid ourselves of that law and get together 
like Democr.ts—I should have said like American citizens— 
without passion or partisanship, and promptly enter upon the con- 
sideration of some measure by which we can relieve the country 
of the disasters from which it is to-day suffering. [Applause.]} 


Silver. 


SPEECH 


HON. LEONIDAS F. LIVINGSTON, 
OF GEORGIA, 


{[N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, August 19, 1898. 

Che House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 1) to re] 
act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled ‘‘An act directing the purchas 
lion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purpx 

Mr. LIVINGSTON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have listened patiently and attentively to 
tleman from Mississippi, a distinguished Southern mem») 
floor, laboring with this House to show that free silver is 1 
for his section of the country. With this proposition I do n 
cur. He concluded his remarks by saying that he hoped ws 
conclude this matter and settle the question now before 
nonpartisan standpoint. With him in that Iam in heart, 

Mr. Speaker, there is no reason why tie Democratic part 
Republican party or the Populists shonld not now, whi 
country is bleeding at every financial pore, while unrest 
tense excitement pervades the masses, not only in our great 
centers, our cities and towns, bat all over the rural sections « 
country—there is no reason, I repeat, why we should n 
above a partisan plane and discuss and conclude this questi: 
sensible men, as statesmen, and as patriots. I am not dispos 
stop and inquire how this condition of things was brought on 
country. It is of but little moment now. It might encom 
some man in some campaign speech before his constituency, int 
to come, to be able to say that the other fellows, Democrats or R 
pnblicans, brought it about. 

But that will not do now, nor will it help us to conclude t) 
question that is before us. Let us approach it as honest men, a 
just here I want to say that I believe my friend from Missis 
{Mr. CATCHINGS], who has just taken his seat, is as honest a n 
Iam, but I am thankful that we are very far apart in our opini 
to the necessities of the common people. I believe every man 
is honest, and that he will thoroughly abide by his conviction 
am compelled to believe so, Mr. Speaker, from the fact that we 
all certainly well aware of the condition that confronts us. Itis no 
a Republican, a Democrat, or a Populist condition. It pervad 
sections of the country, affects all classes of our people. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in regard to this question of bimetallism, I 
been much surprised at developments that have taken place 
I have not been able to find a single Member who has been « 
floor making an argument in favor of the bill introduced by 1 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr, WiLsoNn] who has dared to 
that he was a monometallist, or that he was asingle-standar 

While some may be, at heart, and if so they well know t! 
temper of the people, the long use of both metals as money u 
parity, the universal prosperity for nearly one hundred years 
vimetallism would all forbid an open declaration in favor of a 
gold standard, and I predict that if this country should « 
come a single gold-standard nation, it will be brought about 
same manner that silver was demonetized in 1873, “‘ under « 
unknown to those voting upon the measure. 

No; every man on that side has been proclaiming the fact 1 
House that he is a bimetallist, and at the same time he mal 
proposition, ao suggestion by which bimetallism can be had, 

I am disposed, when the fourteen days end, to move to lay « 
table the bill introduced by the gentleman from West Virgin 
WILSON] and the bill introduced by the gentleman from M 
{Mr. BLAND] and to give these bimetallists on the other sid 
portunity to present a bill to this House that will relieve thi 
try, and I will guarantee that every free-silver man will vot 
There,is something practical in that. There is something b 
init. What is the use of standing on this floor and declari: 
you are for bimetallism and at the same time making ever) 
ment against bimetallism, and making no suggestion and no] 
sition that will cover bimetallism as the standard eurrency 
country ? 

Now, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, you may color this 
please; you may state it as you like, but this questior 
before this House is simply a single gold standard or a bim« 
standard. That is the issue, and vou can notdodge it. And | 
to appeal to you, the single gold standard friends, for 1 di 
know how else to denominate you. Those of you who are in ! 
of the Wilson bill, I want to appeal to you as an honest u 
honest men, that you are not treating the silver question fail 
this House. Now, let us see if you are. If you are not, t! 
believe you ought to accord to us a fair chance, and to silver 2 
opportunity to become one of the money metals of this country) 

The Sherman law repealed the law ef 1878 (the Bland-Allison 1a\ 
and the Bland-Allison law repealed the law of 1873. 
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Now the Democratic platform, at Chicago, said this about the 
Sherman law, and I desire to call the attention of the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. CarcuinGs], who has just 
the langu »of that platform. The language is that it is a cow- 
, ? For a gold standard? 


} " 
taken his seat, to 
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ardly mi shift. A makeshift for what 
No. Well, a makeshift for what? For the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver hat is the declaration of the Democratic plat 
form, and it is simil to the declaration of the Republic plat- 
i and sin uv to the declaration of t ie Populist pla or! 
A vy, you come here l you undertake to 1 iove the makeshift, 
Ww if presenting 1n its pla e the substance that the Democratt 
pa complain abou nd itis not fair, it is not rig And D 
ve ! vl of the pure lause of the 
us a ‘ ] ocrats where t 
l 0 p pre a to uve us, W tl l 
I min L ¢ I £ of silver upon 
i utrinsic value as well as its 
j a Gb dist mination i; s 
ei V e, and whether y . 
ii ( i rue all the Link 
I l Lil bit I Lact es 
mel l hold t ie Gd ands of the D 
« } ‘} ( a be l ol 
floor ti] r( two-thirds of the Democratic p \ 
wl »] f Ir. Cleveland lL to om his election is et 
a Is t itl ? 
Why 1 Pom rree W ie ¢ wo platform id 
President Cleveland t! "i . cowardly ] I ama 
the Sue! la ind l l ir or [ rep 1: ] It 1 on agree \ l 
the platfe ul with ¢ eland that it wasa make-shit I 
the mak Way y the tl 9 k that it w i 
tended to cover? W not ¢ s Hous Lopport ty of doi 
that 
Now, Iw 8 Mr. &§ er, in all kind 3 to our fi 
on the othe le, that I ! ‘ to 1 your promises 
your a rtio ibont v I et n You may be bimetall 
co lento your conv ms may be on that line; but ! 
is 1 qui 1: Will it ever be convenient for y: to vote for 
bimetall wd? Can you guarantee it? Will you stand up 
here t ( i L say that fo { 1 days nu » shall be devoted tot 
considerati of a bill establi ng silver and gold upon an equit 
ble ratio, and that at the end of fourteen days we shall take a vot 
on t t? Vill L giv 3 that irant ind assnt ; will 
vote for the repeal of the Sherman law? That woul tl r 
tanvible ymething that a common-sense man can t oO 
But who wants promises and nothing but promise t 
tions here when our constituents stand behind us ot 
for the repeal of the Sherman law but for the subst the 
Chicago rm contemplated shonld be there 
There is her re mn Why you should not ask it I take iss 
with the gentleman who has just taken his seat [Mr. CaTcuinGs 
He made this : tion just before he sat down: ‘‘Why not « ( 


together from an 
to heart, and repea 
cial trouble and distrust and sufferim 


partisan standpoint, shoulder to shoulder, heart 
this obnoxious law that has bred all this fir 
>this country 

[ lay down the proposition that the Sherman law is not respons 
ble for one single particie ¢ 
for the unconditional reps 

I want to admit this, Mr. Speaker, that we have had some alarm 
ists, some “‘calamity howlers,” who have gone abroad in the land 





and through the press, and everywhere, and declared that the pu 
chasing clause of the Sherman law was responsible. I understar 
that, and I understand they have made a greatmany people believ 
it: but that itis not necessarily true I remember, two or three vears 
ago, when t farmers of this country were pretty well organized 
and knecking at the doors of Congress and at the doors of yom 
committee rooms in this Capitol building, asking you to give finan 
cial relief to them, pointing eut the cloud that, perhaps, was not 
then larg: 
zon it be e dark and expanded until the farmers and laborers of 
the South and West were enveloped in financial darkness and gloom 

Gentlemen here on this floor said that we were ‘‘ calamity how] 
ers,” and that “if we would go home and do more work and talk 
less we would be better off Two gentlemen on the other side of 
the House in the Fifty-first Congress made that statement he 
said that we had currence) 
the system of currency was not only ample in volume, but proper! 
distributed. ‘You are calamity howlers Go home and work more 
and talk less.”’ 

Welll remember, when Governor Flower, of New York, intimated 
to me in a committee room that that was the true condition of thing 
I said to him: ‘Mark my prediction l'wo years from now the 
bankers and the great industries and corporations of this country 
will feel this wave, and then you will see ‘ calamity howlers’ from 
another quarter.” And here it is to-day. Who is it beggimg and 
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than a man’s hand, but as it arosé over the eastern hori 











enough: that the banks were stab! 


pleading, by telegrams, by circular letters; who is it flooding your 


~ 


mail and mine? 
Thousands and thousands of telegrams were sent to the President 
before he called this meeting. Where did they come from? From 
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ile country ove to singie £o dard na I 
entlemen, if y« will ut i 3 ve 
y go into the hands of I W t l 
extra bvran mn rieu | t Oo i 
1 that 1 ul va t as ou \ ) 
Vv « Ly too m I sta I 
bala of trad v1 >» 2vainst us t ! 
I een ca lated th is at prese ma u d 
eot trade wit rises ) loreignu travelers, int t ma 
ad. trei to to 1 bottoms, et , AmMounting toa 
‘ : st this coun which is ible as f i 
t sho i eu ul have been I i at 
r ‘ peen ca 1 ed by ul eX 
| erimg and M Journa t 
orted balance ag 4% tol i vO é 
balance agamst u 6 ws] 
) baiances in favor ¢ this ) fron 865 18 
( years. are S.2 > I rs f a it 
nst us for same period ulated wove from é i 
\ ng Journal, $4,500,000,000 lake from that amount t 7 
in our favor as p reports, $4258,222.661. and you have a 
ar loss from 1863 to 1893 of $4,071.777.339 How will the repeal 
be Sherman law remedy this evil? The onlv offset to this vast 
Is ie money brought over in the pockets of immigrants 
l nancial system has been entirely a class system, net intended 
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| 
for a period of peace, not intended to build up and develop indus- | deal farther, has extended more widely, and taken root m 
tries, not intended to promote agriculture, not intended for anything | deeply than they expected; and they would like to che lk 
but war, to conquer the ten rebel States that were fighting the | Oh, gentlemen, this is a false alarm. Those of us who \ 
American flag. That was all you intended the system for; it | Confederate army and those of us who were in the Union At 
answered its purpose well, | what a false alarm meaus. When there was a false ala; 
Mr. KILGORE, It seemed mighty hard at the time. [Laugh- | badly scared sometimes, but not hurt much, unless by fa] 
ter. | 1 ; the rocks and the brush in endeavoring to get out of th 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Yes; we thought it very hard at the time. expected but imaginary enemy. That is just about the 

Mr. PICKLER. So did we. [Laughter.] | at present. . ' 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Listen, now, to what Mr. Chase said on this | Now,lam going to make this prediction: If this House s] 
financial question. Heis goodauthority with the Republican party, | the act to repeal the purchasing clause of the Sherman la 
he is good authority with the Democratic party, and he is good au- | that act should be passed by the Senate and signed by the | 
thority with me, He was an honest man and an able man, though | I will guarantee that the price of products in this count: 
he had his prejudices just as we all have. He said: increase. There willbe norise. AndIam going to te! 

Che greatest financial mistake of my life was in what I had to do with the pas- The bulls and bears on Wall street may push up the price 
be ae ‘the Me will b a ms ite at ‘bet sles eae fx inna the | “ wo; but that does not affect my proposition, I un ler 
people on the other as has never been witnessed in this country. they can go there and gamble; but they w ill gamble t 
l wonder if that is not the condition now. That is what Mr. | —- — as 2 they gamble themselves up. _ oe 
Chase said, and Mr. Lincoln said its equivalent. Now the extrava- | Z ow , ool at : . proposition, You stop the issue of fifty 
vance of this country, in my opinion, grew largely out of the very of currency anc then tell me that the price of products 

n ‘ o bape wae) : . . _ te Moca : ’ | About one-third of our currency is silver; depreciate that 
war of which I have been speaking. Prior to that war our people and bring the silver dollar i badr ea it mena 
were not very extravagant, but at that time they learned extrava- | -¢ ,, = 5 olar into bad repute by discriminating 

ie ; = ; “S ; of gold, and then conclude that with a contracted currency 
gant habits of living and moving and doing business. You people | pate of fifty million per : so Fae 
in the North had all the money you wanted at that time—more than ee eee 1 per annum prices of products and gene: 

; said hentia madeadie umd 2k Selb mee welts entanweneth aad perity will increase, is a proposition that can not and will 
you co an propery, an : gant anc | accepted as true by the people to be affected by 
las : ptec ru y } j t ® allecte rv it. 
reckless habits. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Will it interrupt the gentleman if I I heard a strange declaration to-day from the gentleman fr 
ask him for a reference to that statement of Mr. Chase that he has | Mississippi[Mr. CarcuinGs] and the gentleman from Kentucky [M 
just read? McCrraky] “that the volume of the currency of the country has 

Mr. LIVINGSTON, I will give it to you. nothing to do with the price of its products.” Why, sir, there 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Is it in any of his published works? not a writer on political economy, there is no statesman whos 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I will hand it to the gentlemen so that he speeches or writings I have ever read, there is not a teacher in a 
can read it. single public institution, who has not taught the reverse of this. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. If the gentleman also has at hand Let me give you an illustration of the proposition of the gentle- 
the statement which he attributed to Mr. Lincoln, I would like to | ™@0 from Mississippi: Suppose there are a hundred dollars in my 
see that, or a reference to it, if it is to be found inany of his public | town on a given day to be invested in potatoes, and there are t 
works. men who come up with ten bushels each. They will receiv 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Yes, sir. Now, Mr. Speaker, if the country lar a bushel for the potatoes, Suppose next day there are on! 
is in the condition I have described, if we are a borrowing nation, | dollars to be invested in potatoes, and there are again ten n 
and if we have borrowed up to within $686,000,000 of our entire re- | bring up one hundred bushels of potatoes, If they sell thos: 
sources, how is the repealing of the Sherman law going to save this | °°, what will they get? The ten dollars is divided amo 
country? I want to say further that,without questioning the hon- hundred bushels which are offered for sale, and the price r 
esty of the gentlemen who make the declarations, I do not believe | }§ 10 cents a bushel. 4 : 

a word of what is said here about this Sherman law being the cause Now, gentlemen, in Savannah to-day, one of the leading « 
of the trouble, from the simple fact that silver and silver certifi- | MY, Stte, they have agreed to issue New York exchange an 
cates and greenbacks and United States Treasury notes, all the | fied checks to be sent up the railroad to the warehousemen 
different nine varieties of currency that we have now in circulation, | ft cotton. In the city of Atlanta to-day they have ari 
are all to-day at a parity. No; theidea is a mistake that the Sher- | clearing-house certificates to do the business that they hop 
man law is the cause of this trouble. and there will be perhaps a million bales of cotton that 

For the first time in the history of the world neither gold nor silver | !"=% and out of Georgia. They propose to do that business by « 
nor paper money is a standard dollar in the United States. Is not | '2g-house certificates and certified checks, and this is the best 
that a singular fact? I want to repeat it, because I think it may | C*” be done under the condition that confronts them. Sho 
do some of our gold friends good to know it. I say that the silver be thus embarrassed while Congress has the right to ‘coin 1 
certificate, the silver dollar itself, the gold dollar, the gold certifi- and fix its value,” and forbids by taxation the State from pro 
cate, neither of these, nor any other form of currency that we have the remedy ? 
now in circulation is standard money in New York to-day. They Mr. HOPKINS, of Illinois. Those clearing-house certificat 
are allat a premium. What is the standard currency of this coun- | not used, are they, in any way except to settle the balances 
try to-day? A certified check that can not be collected within thirty | tween the banks themselves? There is no compulsion abou 
days. . them; they are not forced upon any creditor in the settle: 

Let us look at this proposition. If the purchase of silver and the | indebtedness? 
issuing of silver certificates as provided for in the Sherman law Mr. LIVINGSTON. But wecan not get anything else with \ 
is the cause of the want of confidence—and every gentleman on the | to settle balances and what are we going to do? Of con 
other side who has discussed this subject has announced that the | are not forced upon any creditor, but when a man is famish 
cause of the trouble is the want of confidence—how are the facts to | thirst he will drink out of a mud hole. That is all there is 
be explained? Want of confidence in what? Confidence in the | it. Do you tell me that the price of cotton to-day is not dey 
system of currency, including this depreciated 56-cent dollar? If | upon the volume of money necessary to ship it and sell it in /: 
thatis true, is it not remarkable that the banks to-day are paying a | Such a statement is nonsense. Let us carry that proposition | 
premium upon the silver dollar, paying a premium upon the certifi- | legitimate conclusion. Suppose there was no money in thi 
cates that represent the silver bullion in the vaults? try-—— 

Gentlemen, there is no consistency in any proposition like that. I Now, I am not objecting to those clearing-house certificat: 
want to say now, and I am glad to be able to say it for the benefit | is necessary to use them. I would rather have them than 
of some gentlemen who may be in doubt as to how they are going to | nothing. I wouldrather have a certified check than have 1ot! 
vote on these questions, that the banks of New York have been | I am not objecting at all to such makeshifts, but I do object to 
undergoing a very rapid change of opinion for the last forty-eight | necessity on the part of our banks and business men being « 
hours on this question. They begin to look at it in another light, | pelled to substitute clearing-house certificates and certified ¢! 
with another pair of spectacles, and I am proud of it. for ready cash with which to do business. 

I have on my desk a circular from a gentleman well known in They deserve better facilities, and this Congress should se 
New York, Mr. Henry Clews, who did last year more than a billion | that our people are not hampered in this way when the cro) 
dollars’ worth of business, more business, perhaps, than any other | this country must be thrown upon the market. 
firm in the city of New York, and in this circular it is stated that, Now, Mr. Speaker, we have heard a great deal to-day about 
to secure the passage of the repeal of the purchasing clause of | international conference—a monetary conference. The gentlem 
the Sherman law, it would be better to couple with it a bimetallic | from Kentucky [Mr. McCreary] who represented us in that con! 
proposition, a silver proposition, at the ratio of 1 to 20 or 1 to 24. ence was, as I infer from his speech this morning, very much pleas 

I presume that other Members have received the same circular. | with his visit, his reception, and everything he saw and heard ove! 
Whatdoes that indicate? I have on my desk, also, a letter showing | there. Butwhatwas the practical good of that conference? I want 
that the moneyed and business men of London are beginning to | to ask the gentleman from Kentucky—I do not want to squirm 0! 
take a very different view of this matter from that which they had | dodge in reference to this question—I want to ask any gentlema 
previously taken. on the other side who may follow me in this discussion, to give m« 

They say now, in London, that this gold mania has gone a great ! a good sutstantial reason why this country of ours, with our flag 
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| our Constitution, with our great population and our vast re 
esa—why we should kneel at the throne of Englandorany othe! 


foreign country, an Ll ask them to fix, or help to fix,a currency toi 





If we were a creditor nation we could do this without risk if 

vere similarly situated and our commodities were interchange 
le without let or hindrance we could afford to unite with othe! 
w much and what kind of currency should 


with 





tions in determining | 
ised, but so long as we are a money-borrowing nation, 
against those nations to whom we must 


determine what shall be cur 


f laws discriminating 
or money, is it sate to have them 


noney with us. 


1 want to make this suggestion: Why not have an interstate con 


ference? Why not? Iread, Mr. Speaker, when I wasa school boy, 
the Good Book a sentence whichis there yet, that ‘‘he who pro 
deth not for his own household has denied the faith and is wor 
+} an infidel.” 


My opinion is, sir, that we have some statesmen to-day who would 
‘ istly benefited if they would only remember that their alle- 
ince firstis to America, to their homes, to their people’s homes, 
and the land, perhaps, of their birth, if not the land of their adop- 
tion. In other words, sir, I would hail with delight to-day a prop 
osition adopted by the House of Re presentat 
overnor, the treasurer, and the comptroll r of the currency of 
each State in this Union should be called together in W 
City for the purpose of discussing the situation and concluding 
what is best for the United States under the present circumstances 
und not for the world. 
Let us take care of our own people first. Let us take care of om 
own industries first; take care of the great enterprises of the Amet 
in citizens first, and then obey the Scriptural rule to go out into 
all the world to de good. But the trouble about 
this: We are endeavoring to accommodate ourselves to the requit 
ou want to go over and con 


ves asking that the 


ishin 7ton 


the proposition 1s 


ments of the crowned heads abroad. 
sult the queen and the king and the rulers of | 


childs and the brokers of Lombard street, and you have never ex 


lrope and the Roths 
tended an invitat n to my people the people fr 
ple from Mississippi, the people from Texas, and other States to 
come and talk with you New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania 
people about our common wants and our common interests. But you 


thousands and thousands of 


om Georgia, the peo 


cross the broad ocean and vot LwWay 
dollars to ret up expensive commissions to deal with people ovel 
there and find out what they want. 

I Speaker, I repeat let us have a little interstate mon 
etary conference of our own and see if we can not fix up a money 


Now, Mr 


system in this country that will satisfy our Republican friends, ow 
Democratic friends, and the Populists as well, if they can ever be 
satisfied. [Laughter]. Let us see if we can not do something fo1 
our own people in our own way and without the interference of 
outsiders, 

Mr. BOEN. Is not this House the interstate convention of the 
nation ? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Virtually; but it seems somehow or other 
when we get up here as Populists, as Democrats, and as Repub 
licans we can not get torether from the fact that we have an organ 
ized system of partisan proceedings which are not likely, unless 
great public pressure 1s brought to bear, to cause us to rise above 
partisanship in a measure for the common good. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I want to say this, that I believe this is an issue, as 
Mr. Chase said and Mr. Lincoln predicted, between the classes on the 
one side and the masses on the other; and I want to quote another 
expression of Mr. Lincoln’s; it is one that I am very fond of. He 
said: ‘‘God must like the common people very much.” Some gentle- 
man present said, ‘‘Why?” Mr. Lincoln answered, ‘‘ Because he 
made so many of them.” This is credited to him, and I think he 
said it. I think I can put my finger on the quotation. 

But, Mr. Speaker, lam with Mr. Lincoln in that regard; and | 
want to say here, with all courtesy and with all respect, that in my 
opinion God not only loves them but intends to shield them and 
protect them as long as He sits on His throne, independent of polit- 
ical parties or of government. Why? Let us see if I am right 
about it. Because they are the numerous class of His citizenship. 
He made them, They compose three-fourths of the human famiiy. 
There is another reason. They own and run the earth when they 
can get rid of the politicians. [Laughter.] I want to repeat it that 
the common people of this country own and run the earth to-day 
and have always done so and always will. 
the extreme class on one side, the millionaires, nor on the other 
hand am I speaking of the pauper. Iamspeaking of the common 
people. Why are they called ‘‘common people?” Because they 
have got common sense, and a great deal of it, common needs, and 
common obstacles. That is the reason they have been called the 
common people. 

But I am going to tell you another reason I think God takes care 
of them, whether Congress does or not. ; 
society, and He cares for society. But Iam going to tell you still 
another thing. We ought to take care of them for the reason that 
they are the mainstay or base of this Government of ours, andevery 
single legislative act in this House and in the other end of the Cap- 
itol ought to serve their interests and look to their welfare for the 
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I am not speaking of 


They are the bulwarks of 





simple reason that this Govern it and the country must re ! 
them to continue the Republic as it is Chey have comm eds 
nd uny of them, which ‘ ai int toe i 
them to this House to-d 

They have common obstacles which must be o ome, a 
necessil they know how to combine fer t yurpose 
crushed, | liated, L cle ied he corn ylits, ha er 
resorted to revolution to mai i em a i s we 
temp em to this la res t? No en e t \ 
men ® been tt ead AW \ 1 € I 5 
this e« I W bread 1 ure n t | \ 
wes w he 1 ( sands ) rs, the savings é 
are | d up in IST { KS, hen erops I t 
must | sO | or less thal ‘ ‘ ection i l t 
the 1 L1Tes ¢ he 1 8 si tthis mo ‘ n I 
tot n itly, | Iw ommend the 

‘ on people to this H 6 to-day wi tis i é 

I ‘ old st ird? Ititis the rentle vot VW 
t eu ( non } pie { rth i r clk é 
tar raf Then vote tort Do ey eed 1 61 < i i 
vote tor that Do they need bett oney? il ote f t ter 
i 

Iw t to lay down this propo mn, and 1 do not 
1 Congressman on this tloor, whet rhe has I i here two 3 Or 
twenty terms, who will dispute i that that é ‘ that 
Pres ent. or that Senator who lool to the i ‘ { no! 
people in all legislative duties and perf has vays 
proved a statesman, and always proved a success here ar é ry 
where 

And I want to lay down the other proposition—that ‘ vho 
have disrega ded the interests of the common p ie have ner o1 
later ecote political failures, and sooner or iater were rele i to 
private lit 

Just here I desire to say this about Mr. Cleveland’s message: | 
believe Mr. Cleveland sent that message to this Congré 
firm con tions, with as honest conclusions and pr ' é 
ever did anything in his lift Ido not believe what is charye 
him, tl he meant by the language in the last clause 
3: to say that a single gold st ird is refer f 
choles Ll do not be ve it | believe he is a bimet t I 
ie] ve he got that scare on, and that he hone i concluded that 
if he could get the purchasing clause of the S in act t of 
way, why, perhaps we could get bimetallism on astro uf 
indl more permanent basis I do not know he mea 
language 
an 1 legislation as will st 9 and assure ed W 

I roviga i 

I am quoting the substance and not the ver] lage It Like 
difference what he meant by that message We st take his lette 
of acceptance, take all his life, and not one isolated sentence in a 
letter or & message That is no way to judge a man ‘ 
whol i1te, and no man has been more careful of the interé f tiie 
com I people than has Mr. Cleveland W t was his letter of 
aces nee? That he was in favor of both gold and silven Ch 
was not all That he was in favor of an abundance of curreney to 
meet the wants of this great people of ours That was his language 


Now, Mr. Speaker, the Chicago platform, Mr. Cleveland’s letter 
of acceptance, Judge Turner’s speeches, the speeches of Mr. ¢ 
of Alabama, the speec hes of every Democrat in the Sor | 
presume of every Democratin the Northwest, said that the Chicago 
platform meant bimetallism I do not know what you people did 


up inthe East. I do not know what kind of a campa 








ran up there. Phey charge you with running slick cam 
sometimes, and with twisting in between the corners and mak 
tracks on both sides of the branch, dodging the tariff question on 
day and the financial question the other. : 1] »w nothir LHO 
tha but down South and out West we said the Chicags lat 
form meant bimetallism. We said it meant bimetallism upon an 


11 


equitable ratio. We said that Cleveland stood on 1 t plat 
form, and we iid that if the Democratic party got into power in 


the xecutive and legislative branches of the Gove 
Democratic party would enforce that platform to the letter 


I remem tanding over in Alabama one day in Col. D 
distri und here he sits right behind me. It was up o 
Mountain, a peculiar spot in Alabama. The people are good p 
ple, plain people, and he says all from Georgia They are | 
people, a you could see it in their faces; but nine-tenths of ther 
belonged to the Populist party, to the Third party. and en I 
arose and stepy d out on the platform to talk to them, ld 
see it in their faces. I stood there that day in his district witl 
several thousand of those people in front of me, and I took that 


Chicago platform and explained it, and then read Mr, Cleveland’s 
letter of acceptance and explained it; and although Col. 
told me the morning I entered his district that 
be beaten by anywhere from two to four 
although he or anybody else 
was the result? 

When we got done with the district, pledging the Democratic 


party in favor of the Chicago platform, that district came up and 
the Third party vote vanished, and came into the old Democratic 


Denson 
he probab! would 
thousand votes, and 


would have gambled upon what 
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vatty; and here sits Col. Denson to-day, one of the best Democrats 
in the South, and one of the best Members on this floor,as you will 
discover one of these days. 


Now whatare we to do with these pledges of our platform as | 


Democrats? What are we to do with them? 

Mr. PICKLER. In the next campaign? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. In the next campaign; yes. But I will tell 
you, Mr. Speaker, there issomething higher than that, that I want to 
bring to theattention of members of this floor. What are you going 
to do with a man’s conscience who has stood up before the people 
and made these statements and these pledges? Suppose he goes out 
of politics before the next campaign. He goes out feeling that he 
has lied, and that he has degraded himself and deceived the people. 
There is something higher than simply being on the winning side 
in a political campaign. 


\ i 
Now, 


Sherman law unconditional. I am for its repeal. It is a makeshift 
and a cowardly makeshift, and I. do not.care who made it. 


Mr. PERKLNS. 


man act? 
Mr. LIVINGSTON. Yes, I do; and that is not all that it pledged 
the Democratic party to do, and that is the complaint that I am 


making now on the floor of this House, that some Democrats who | 


stand pledged to that platform, as J stand pledged to it, are seeking 
to-cnforee it in piecemeal, and at the same time leaving a part of 
the Democratic party who favor the entire platform at such a dis- 
advantage and with such risk that we do not want and do not in- 
tend to submit to, if we can prevent it. 

The Demoeratic voters of this country are a party to this agree- 
ment and expressed their approval at the last election. The won- 
derful success of the Democratic party was not due to any one in- 
dividual or combination of individuals, but to the fact that the 
common people were tired of Republican rule, which had foisted 
upon this conutry high taxes upon the necessities of life, exemption 
to classes from taxation, and contraction of the currency. 
cess was due to the principles annouuced and our pledges to stand 
by them. 
common people? 

Mr. PERKINS. Will the gentleman.excuse me one moment? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PERKINS. The clause in the Chicago platform, as I have it 
quoted in one of the opening speeches, reads as follows: 

We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman act of 1890 as 
acowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of danger in the future, which 
should make all of its supporters, as well as its author, anxious for its repeal. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Whatare you reading from? 
the gentleman. 

Mr. PERKINS. 
1892. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Is that last part of it you read a part of it? 
I did not hear distinctly. 

Several MEMBERS. Itis a part of the Democratic platform. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON, The. latter part of it? 

Mr. PERKINS. Evidently the gentleman does not recognize it 
as being a part of the Democratic platform. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. That does not sound like the old hymn book 
the Democratic party has been singing from. You have read only 
a part of it. 

Mr. PERKINS. Well, now, as I read that platform, it is a call 
from the Democratic party upon the Republican party to repeal 
that law. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON, Ido not view it that way. 
on all of us to repealit. It appeals to the author’ as well. 
invited to take part in the repeal. 

Mr. PERKINS (quoting): 

Which shoul! make all its supporters as well as its author anxious for its re 
peal 

It does not say what effect it should have on the Democrats. 
[Laughter.] And it declares it is 

Fraught with possibilities of danger in the future. 

Pessibilities for the Democratic party? [Laughter.] 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. The declaration was, ‘‘Fraught with possi- 
bilities of danger in the future” to the country, and not to any 
party. 

Mr. PERKINS. <A gentleman over here the other day declared in 
this House that the Republicans were ‘‘ not in it.” Now, how are 
the Republicans to carry out the pledge of the Chicago platform, 
under those conditions? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. J-will Jet you make your speech in your 
time. I am not responsible for what ‘the gentleman said the other 
day, but 1 will answer you in this;way: I am satisfied that the 
Democratic party in'Chieago in using the language first read, which 
is proper and right, intended to say this, notonly to the country, not 
to the Democratic party only, that ‘it was a makeshift, and not a 
makeshift by the Democratic party. They were general declara- 
tions that were truisms;:and that was all the party intended ‘to do 


at Chicago. 
If the gentleman willexcuse me, I should ‘be very 


I think it calls 
All are 


Mr. PERKINS. 3 
glad to have every Democrat upon this floor construe that platform 
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| ties to it as a whole. 


| of the purchasing clause! 
Mr. Speaker, I want to suggest, if the House will listen to | 
me for a moment, what vou do want instead of the repeal of this 


Does the gentleman understand that the Chicago | 
platform pledged the Democratic party to the repeal of the Sher- | 
| 


The suc- | 
| Sherman law? 
Will we keep those pledges is the anxious inquiry by the | 
| I have dealt with you honestly and I have told you the ti 
| these things. 





| demonetized under the then existing law of 1873? 
| together like sensible men and as patriots, if-we be bimetal 
| show our faith by our votes. 

Ican not hear | 


Lam reading from the Democratic platform of | 





into an obligation for the repeal of the purchasing clau 
Sherman act, 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I want to say this to the gentlem: 
construction. There are rules that govern constructio) 
they apply tothe law of man, to epistles, or the Bible. o, 
thing else; and one rule of construction is this, and I com 
to you, and to all who hinge upon that simple ideaof yo 


| have some Democrats in the same fix—the obligation to . 


the Chicago platform is an obligation to carry out all of 
apart of it. 1 take it as a whole, and we 
This is the 


are to discha 
rule of construction { 
upon. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Well, if that be true, why d 
nave the repeal of the Sherman law in whole instead o 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Isupposed this, that your side 1 
was just as far as you could presume upon our stupidi 
rance at one time. [Laughter.] Ifyou had gone any 
asking for the repeal you wonkl repeal the only law 
silver and gold eoin to be kept on a parity, and that 
why you did not do it. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOPKINS, of Llinois. But this resolution uj) 


| are to vote, called the Wilson bill, is something that 


and adopted in the Democratic caucus. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I understood that it was anon 
cus. [Laughter.] I saw Republicans there. I think i 
Republicans, Democrats, and Populists. That is my u 
about it, though I was not present. 

Mr. WARNER. That was the case in the 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I suppose it was. | 
I was in and I supposed it was the case 
partisan, single-standard caucus. 

Now, gentlemen, you may cover up the fact as bi 
this fight if won, on your part, means the disuse o 
single gold standard, but the friends of silvei 
understand your purpose. 

Now, why do yon propose to repeal the purchasing claus: 


one you wel 
{ was the « 
with this o 


That is not all that you mean to do. Th: 
of it has not been developed. That is what we are afraid: 


I come to you as an honest man and ask yo 
are bimetallists, as you declare yourselves to be, how can y 
the unconditional repeal of the purchasing clause and lea 


Let 


Mr. PICKLER. 
be had at all? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. 
way we will never getit. Ifamember on this floor i 
the repeal of the Sherman law and at the same time a | 
he can find in the bill introduced by the gentleman from 
[Mr. BLAND] an opportunity to express his wishes withou 
either the repeal or bimetallism, but we are asked to v 
Wilson bill—simple repeal—and take our chances for b 
when they are combined in the Bland bill. 

My opinion, Mr. Speaker, is that no pure and earnest b 
can or should be expected to do otherwise than vote fo1 
bill. If he does and finds afterwards no opportunity t: 
bimetallism for this country, he can console himself wit 
guage ofthe man who had sobered up with great loss 
think of what I uster was, and now is, I think I have t! 
self away without sufficient cause.” 

I do not intend to stand here and conceal my fears fro 
tlemen, and I ask you is it fair to put one of your collea 
floor in a position of that kind when he comes to vote? 
it isnot fair. You absolutely foree him to vote against 
sition that he wants to vote for because of his fear of th 
quences that may follow. It is not fair between Jlegislat 
hardly fair between politicians. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, my friend from Mississippi [Mr. Ca 
said awhile ago that there was gold enough in this con 
the business of the country upon a gold standard. Let 
have here a statement, received from the ['reasury Departm 
terday, not yet twenty-four hours old. This shows th 
gold in coin five hundredand twenty millions. The gentleim 
Mississippi [Mr, CaTcuines] said we had six hundred a 
millions. He, perhaps, included the bullion, but even the: 
fifty millions too much. 

We have in the (/nited States.gold coin, $520,273,567 ; gold | 
$83,450,336; total, gold coin and gold bullion, $603,723,5) 
gives us only about $9 per capita and 34 per cent upon t 
value of all annual products in the United States. Is it possi 
our single gold standard friends mean to contract the curr 
this extent? The total standard silver dollars and fractions 
coinin the United States is$495,896,328. Silver bullion, $119," 
Add this to the gold coin and gold bullion, and you hav: 
capita of $18. and about 6} per cent upon the total value of : 
nual products. 


You think if it is not gotten that way i 


Iam afraid that if we do not get 


cent cash with which to meet the actual 





Therefore, with all gold.coin and bullion, all 5 
coin.and bullion, we have only $18 per capita and less than ‘ |" 
egitimate business tra! 








;for onr country. The remainder must be met by credit; 93 


actions 

per cent. 

* The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CATCHINGS] made an argu 
in daver of credit in lieu of silvel Did he remember when he 
that argument that there is only one class of people in th 
vy that have credit? A very large majority of our people hav: 





; lit; avery large proportion of the remainder o tain credit ata 
h rate oi interest. Is it his wish that farmers and wage 
hall continue to farm and labor upon the credit of others 

nous rate OF interest paid »>tho either eredit or 
md who will necessarily get the the busine 

yet my friend from Miss ppi, a rom a gre 
( ate tood here and nten | ople 

Fhern coun white a wk, whe ( oO prop ty, Vv ) 
re t¢ nos, u ( ‘ l i il d do i¢ busine } 

‘ sind ell 

} mous « el M I \ ex te ed in 
LIVINGSTON [thank the House for its indulg ‘ I will 
ome Lo close in fe ( t for 1 | that iti ot 

‘ y proper to occupy the time of other speakers and I feel t 

moment tl til am on the file ome othe1 gentieman la b 
to it 

N here is not a banker in this House und I believe I see or 

i on elt who ado ki V hat h can ne ao lh bus 

that way. Hek vs that the Government requires | 
hand a reserve of 25 per cent. With their bonds in 
ry vaults, discounted 10 per cent at the start, the Gove 
ill not trust the national banks, but requires them to k« 
rve of 25 per cent. Nol l Ss man can undertake to do any 
ki of business with only 6 yp. cent of cash, because 

! happen that will knock his cre« fre under | lor i 

SU Ppase R sia bul I s] ld deel i f 
United St tes to-day, and we hould have adopted the 
lard, with only ) 90S « roid, ict neg he bul 
kind of a posit vould t yuntry in in case of val 
l ‘ any ul } 1 po 
lf, undel rch cite ces, t President of tl United S 
ld call you here, ther« ot a Republican or a Democrat o1 

Popul ho wi | not vote for a greenback issue by the milli 

A MI BEI Lhe Popu ists would do it, sure ly. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. The Democrats and the Republicans would 

it to You would have to do it. 

Why, Mr. Spe vker, should we not have a moneta y syst Lihat 
would carry t least <V per cent ol the total business of tl coun 
try? Wehave now only 9 percent and a little over. Here is a full 
statement. Of national bank-note currency we have $188,101,000; 
Unined State notes, $346,000,000; Treasury notes, $148,000,00 
total, $682,101,000. This added to the gold coin and bullion, silve: 
coin and bullion, would only give 9} per cent on total annual prod 
ucts. This is all the money we have, ineluding every variet 


1 
vold silve ° ind papel money which has been sued by the (rOV- 


ernment, 

Mr. DINGLEY. Iam very much interested inthe discussion which 
the rentieman is pursuing. Il understand he is ends avoring to show 
that the cause of the present financial difticulty in this country is 
the contractron of the currency. Now, 1 would like to hear from 
him some suggestion on this point: Wenow have one billion six hun 
dred million dollars of currency in this country, the largest outstand 
ing volume of currency ever known in the history of our countrys 
yet we have a money famine, There would seem to be, not a lack oi 
outstanding currency, but a lack of confidence I would like the 
gentleman, while pursuing this discussion, to notice that matte: 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I think I touched that point sufficiently in 
the very beginning of my remarks 

Mr. DINGLEY. I was not here. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON, Letme repeat. We are a borrowing peopl 
the most extravagant people to-day under the heavens. The great 
buik of the gold, the great bulk of the silver certificates, and the 
great bulk of the silver coin that has been issued, amounting, not 
as my friend suggests, to $1,600,000,000, but $1,900,998,966—the 





great bulk of that has gone out of this country; it is not here and 
can not be here. ‘ 

Mr. DINGLEY. lIamspeaking ofthe amount that is actually out 
standing, $1,600,000,000, the largest volume of currency per capita 
ever known in the histery of our country. Now, in view of that 
fact, I would like to have my friend explain héw it happens t] 
we have a currency famine, and how a mere inerease of currenc 
without an increase of confidence will remedy the difficulty. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I can give you in a moment several reasons 
why eurrency is scarce. entire business of this country is 
done upon borrowed capit Chat capital is borrowed from abroad. 
The commissions and interest on that borrowed capital go abroad 
annually, All the inves nts in railroads, express lines, tel 
graph lines, all the money invested in the great cotton manufa 
tures in the southern and southwestern part of this country, in th 
iron mines, in the silver mines, in the gold mines, which are to-day 
being developed, is borrowed capital; and the great part of the 
preduct of these investments has gone to Europe. 

Now, again, our people are extremely extravagant. If you will 
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stock can be changed in twenty-four hours. 


Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Why certainly. 
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Mr. LIVINGSTON, The gentleman does not understand me. Ido 
not mean is it inthe law, butis the protectionthere? Are the funds 
on hand when the occasion arises? Can you mention a single in- 
stance now where the depositors have been paid in full? 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I say to the gentleman in answer to 
his question, that he can not show a single instance where a stock- 
holder has been assessed for his proportion under such circumstan- 
ces where he has not been able to pay, and where he has not been 
compelled to pay. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON, I donot know of a single instance where a 
stockholder has been assessed for such a purpose. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. The gentleman can not point to a bank 
that has failed, in any part of this country, where the depositors 
have lost anything. And I go further and say that he can not show 
a bank in the last six years in this country that has gone into liqui 


dation and a receiver has been appointed by the Comptroller of the | 


Currency where the depositor has lost a cent. I mean a national 
bank. 

Mr. McRAE. Youmight point to the national bank at Little Rock. 

Mr, LIVINGSTON (to Mr. Hopkins of Illinois). You are speak- 
ing of national banks? 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Of course Iam speaking of national 
banks. I will admit that depositors may lose in the State banks. 
There is where I claim that the national-bank system is far more 
secure not only for business purposes but to the depositor himself. 


But I repeat what I said betore, that the gentleman can not show 


where a bank, a national bank, has failed in the last six years 
where the depositors have lost anything. 


Mr. McRAE. Give him as an instance the First National Bank of | 


Little Rock. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. The First National Bank of Little Rock has 
been suggested. I do not know the facts in this case. 1 do not re- 
member a single national bank at this moment which is in the hands 
of a receiver that has been closed and where the business has been 
fully settled. Hence the question can not be answered. I see the 
Little Rock bank is closed and several others that I could mention, 
but whether the depositors are protected or not I can not tell until 
the statements are made from the banks. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. But the gentleman has said that we 
have a national-bank system where the depositors are not protected. 
Now, as I stated before, I ask him to point out where, in any 


national bank that has failed, depositors have been losers up to | 


this time. 


Mr. HUDSON. I want to say we have a national bank in Kansas | 
which failed and the depositors have not received a dollar and | 


never will. 


Mr. LIVINGSTON. The gentleman from Kansas furnishes an in- | 


stance. I pass it over to my friend from Illinois. 

Mr. KEM. If the gentleman will permit me, I will give him an- 
other instance. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Ican stand here and give a dozen instances 
where national banks have been closed up and not a dollar has 
been received by the depositors. 

Mr. BOWER. I can give you threein North Carolina, one of my 
own knowledge and two on information received from my colleague 
[Mr. ALEXANDER]. 

A Member. And two in Mississippi. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Two in Kansas, two in North Carolina, and 
two in Mississippi. They are too numerous now to stop and follow 
them up. Are you satistied? 


Mr. HOPKINS of Hlinois. When the gentleman answers my prop- | 
| derstand that, and had that right, and the first act und 


osition by giving the names of the banks. General statements are 
cheap, but you eught to be specific and name the banks. 


Mr. WILSON of Washington. I have it from the Comptroller's | 
| ment and have coined every dollar of her product at a fix 


Office that during the entire time since the establishment of na 


tional banks in this country the net loss, in cases where there have | 


been failures, has not been quite8 per cent; that 92 per cent of all 
deposits held by banks that have failed have been paid to the de- 
positor 3. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. The gentleman agrees with me, and I am 
glad to hear him say so, that the depositors are not sufficiently and 
amply protected under our banking system, whether national or 
otherwise; and I call on him and on every good man—and I be- 
lieve you are all good men in this House—I call upon everyone of 
you to get down to work and substitute for the present system 
some system that will give the common people a place for deposit 


and a guarantee, when they put their deposits there, that they can | 
| say that, in my opfnion, the next will be on acompromising p) 


recover them at will. 

Mr. PICKLER. That is good advice. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Now, let us do that. Let us lay down our 
Democracy and our Republicanism and our Third Partyism and all 
this political partisanship and come to the rescue of the people one 
time in the history of this great country. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to say what I think this country needs, 
It must have acurrency system sufficient in volume, good and stable, 
and so distributed as te meet the demands of every section and of 
all the people of thiscountry. Now,why not? Do you say it is im- 
practicable ? 

Well, if you do, it is an admission that Iam not going to join you 
in. Lean suggest to you how it can be had, and have no wild-cat 
money and no wild-cat banking system. Supplement the gold and 











| silver currency with paper. Let that paper consist of Go 


ment notes, Treasury notes issued by the General Gove; 
and guaranteed by the Government to the States. Let ¢! 
become responsible to the General Government, and let th, 
issue these notes to corporations, requiring the corpora 
give bonds and ample security that whenever one of th 
is presented at the counter of a bank it shall be redeeny 
and silver; and what else do you want? What else doe 
eral Government want? 

The Government can ask nothing better than that. It 
in the note, on the face of it, to pay to the bearer a dollar, « 


| lars, in coin. Then let the General Government transfi 


State for this purpose, because the State can better det 


| amount of money needed in that particular locality tl 


vate corporations. Then let the State issue these bills to 
corporations, taking ample security that whenever one 
billsis passed over a bank counter for redemption it shall be1 
Then what about the losses to depositors? Then put at 


| cent upon thatissue, and let that be collected and covered 


State vaults, and held as a sacred fund; and whenever a) 
let the examiner put it into the hands of a receiver and « 
and whatever the deficit may be let the governor or the 
treasurer put his hand into that security fund and take o 
amount to cover all the liabilities and losses by the bank 

Mr. PICKLER. Will you loan money on real estate? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Then it can make no difference. 
can loan on pumpkins and geese if if wants to. That is t 
ness of the State. That is one of the beauties of the sy 
State law can regulate the security to suit itself. It is n 
the General Government. 

Mr. Speaker, the Constitution prohibits the States fi 
any money a legal tender except gold and silver. I want 
down this proposition, and I want to ask some lawyer to answer 
before this question is done with. If my State ef Georgia, thro 
her Legislature, makes silver a legal tender, as she has done, it i 
legislative act; and has Congress, with the approval of the 1 
dent, under the Constitution, the right to deny to the State of 


| gia the use of silver as a legal tender under its constitutio 


I say, as a legal proposition, Congress can not do it. 
given to my State the right to make silver a legal tende: 
tutional right, no legislation of this House or of the $ 
proved by the President, can declare silver not a legal ten 


| State, under the Constitution of the country. The righ 


money exclusively by the General Government was incorp: 
the Constitution of the country solely for one purpose, and 
to have a unformity in the coin. In 1776, July 9, artic 
Confederation was adopted, which reads thus: 

The United States in Congress assembled shall always have the 
clusive right and power to regulate the alloy and value of the co 


| their authority and by that of the respective States, and to fix tl 


weights and measures throughout the United States. 
Then take the Constitution under which we now live 
ate. Article I, section 8, paragraph 5, reads: 


To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coir 


| standard of weights and measures. 


The only purpose and the only reason why the General | 


j} ment to-day does not allow Georgia, Carolina, Texas, M 


and Massachusetts to coin their own silver and gold is s 
keep a parity and a uniformity in the value of the coin. 
all. They never had any intention to take from the 5 
right to coin their silver and gold product. They always 


federation and the first act of the present Constitution esta 
a mint, gave every State the right to go to the mint of t! 


The right has never been taken from the States at all, and 
has been done was for the purpose of having a uniformity « 
Mr. Speaker, I want to make this appeal to gentlen 
floor of this House. We can not afford to dally with this « 
while our people are suffering as they are suffering now. 
Can the gentleman who sits here on my right [Mr. Sim! 

I regret that he is not in his seat to-day, who stated la: 
his speech just there that he was opposed to compromise 
he would fight compromise, afford to do so. 1 want to sa 
gentlemen, that every act of this House, in my humble op 


| a hundred years has been nothing butacompromise. I w: 


that the werld was made on a compromising priuciple. | 


I want to say that our family relation is a relation of com)! 
I want to say that our neighborhood relations are a comprou 
church relations are a compromise. 

Who is it in this world who has absolute knowledge and a! 
purity of principle, that he should stand on the floor of this 
and say “Iam the greatIAm.” Inever make any mistakes; | 
concede anything.” As a Democrat I know that I have got ton 
compromises to get my wish through this House, and I ku 
Republicans you have to do it; and I know as honest men : 
body we expect nothing else but compromise measures to go throug! 
either House. 

Well, I will take from this House half a loaf of bread if I cau 
not get a whole one for my people. I am ready to do anything tor 


8 











relief that isreasonable and consistent, 
ao small, I will take it back to my people and say 
the scuffie, and in all the fight, that is all I could get for you. 


to them with all 
[Ap- 


plause. 


) Mr. Speaker, the substitute offered by Mr. BLAND prov ides that a 
+e shall be taken on the ratio of silver to gold, beginning at 16 to 
dup to 20 to 1. The question for our consideration w hen the 
is to be taken is which of the several propositions should be 


ited. I believe, Mr. Speaker, that 16 to 1 should be: dop ed, 
e best reason that I can give for that opinion is that in 1873, 
when silver was demonetized, silver was at a premium over gold, 
for nearly one hundred years silver had been on a parity with 
| at 154 and 16 to 1. 

1 admit, Mr. S weaker, that the t ideney for 1800 years has been 
nel oS eaealiver tn a dollar as compared to gold Atand efore 
Christian era the ratio of silver to gold was 9 to 1, which was 

tio with the Jews Che Romans increased it to 11 to 1, where 

vl at the discovery of Americ From 1500 to 1620 1t rose to 
tol. From 1620 to 1720 it rose to 154 to 1, From 1720 to 1873 
onlv rose to 15.92 to 1; but from 1873 to 1878, while demonetized, 
de the advance of two points, to 17.92 to 1] nee which it has 
ntinned to advance under adverse legislation Since the act of 


i vreater than for 2,000 years 
There was no natural cause for t re: 
1 as existed in the sixteenth 1620 to 1720 
covery and development of th silver deposits of 

caused the rise at that period, 
Che unprecedented rise can only be accounted for by a feeling o 
ersal panic started, doubt, by a widespread attempt to in 
ease the value of money securities, but kept alive and fanned into 
flame by the strange and unprecedented methods resorted to 


demonetizing silver therise has be« 


his g 


vious combined. bh 
century 


6 vast 


no 


our Government to keep up the empty appearance of having a 
id currency, and by constant proclamations which treat gold as 
e one precious and indispensable thing, to be had at all hazards 

und at any cost 
rhe coinage of gold in the United States from 1793 to 1892, total, 


eagles 
and dollars has been $1,582 

silver in the 
7.10 

Che production of gold in the United States, 1792 to 1892, $1,937,- 
881,769. 

The production of silver in the United States, 1792 to 1892, $1,071, 
122,000. 

You see froin these tables, Mr. Speaker, that the argument thata 
kind Providence is decidedly for bimetallism has some force. 

The production of the two metals is about the same, According 
to Maurice L. Muhleman, Deputy Assistant Treasurer of the United 
States, ‘the total stock of gold and silver coined or held as bullion 
for coinage in the various countries of the world is about $7,800,000, 
000, of which about half is gold.” Inthis country, in all the world, 
Providence has not discriminated against either metal; both in 
equal quantities, are found embedded side by side, and under His 
direction and inspiration both have been developed in about equal 
quantities since the days of Abraham. The only discrimination 
ever made against either metal has been broug about by the 

money-changers” those who speculate upon money—the commer 
cial life-blood of the world. 

Gold used in arts in the United States, 1871-1891, $188,448, 150. 

Silver used in arts in the United States, 1871-1891, $119,640,404. 

You will see that about 94 per cent of the gold product of this 
country is used in the arts. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if you will take this supply and demand for 
silver as a money metal for two thousand years, or for any given 
period of twenty years during that time, you will see that there is 
no reason why 16 to 1 can not be maintained by this country. 

The argument, however, that a change of ratio to a higher one, 

» say even to 20 to 1, would injure those in debt and lessen prices of 
» products is fallacious. There are only two things that producers 
» and debtors need fear as to the currency, too small a volume and 
unstable money; contraction and depreciation are the hindrances 
rood prices of produc ts and facilities for debt paying te-day. 


Silver is, has been depreciated since 1873. The currence) 
as compared with the popu 


gles, three-dollar pieces, quarter eagles, 
317,235 


United 


double eagle s, half eag!] 





Coinage of States from 1793 to 1892, total, 


$657,368. 387 


1+ 
Lit 


to 
is being 
constantly and gradually contracted 
lation and business of this country. 
a No one save the Government can sustain loss by making the ratio 
20tol. And the Government has accumulated about fifty millions 
of dollars in her vaults made by speculation on silver that could be 
used in theincrease without to the Government. The miner 
would be benefited by an increased ratio. Such an increased ratio 
; would create a demand for every ounce of silver possible to be 
a mined annually. The demand forsilver dollars abroad at the ratio 
§ of 20 to 1 would keep this country drained of silver, and gold would 
flow to us; and, indeed, if we want more gold and less silver this is 
4 the way to accomplish that end. One thing, however, would nec- 
‘4 essarily follow; there would be no premium upon gold and the 
“money-changers”’ and speculators in gold coin would lose their 
calling. Again, Mr. Speaker, I appeal to Democrats upon this floor 
to unite and do two things—give the country relief and sustain our 
platform and our pledges. [Applause]. 





loss 
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Let the relief given be ever | 


The Present State of the Silver Question. 
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This bill, as will be observed, has two distinctive feat 

First. It stops the purchase of silver bullion. 

Second. It protects the silver which we now have from depre 
ciation, and maintains its legal-tender quality. 

Mr. Sp iker, there ought to be no necessity fo he di ~ 
ofeither of these propositions Che purpose of the enfore pur- 
chase of silver bullion by the Government, as openly ex ed 
at the time of the adoption of that poli to enhance its 
price to dD ing if possible its commercial vy ie back to th rela 
tive position with gold expressed in the legal ratio of 16 to 1 
In this it has utterly failed. If this failure to 1 eo r)é 
tations as to the rise in the value of the silver bullion were the 
only unfortunate outcome of this legislation t re would b ) 
suflicie provocation for this ex ordinary session. 

But, sir, it is not because those who are interested in n ing 
and marketing this precious metal have been dis wint Lat 
we re hel but because. in our effort to to I i 
tion tiated current we have poisoned ou hole finance 3 
tem ought dismay and distress to our b ess interests 
final] leness and want to our laboring opl [f th i 
been any atte pt at a defenseof this me ire | have ot ‘ 
heard it, and if any yet remuins to be n not « 
upon what ground or along what line it can be 

But, sir, bya kindof parliamentiry rolery t eal vit ssue 
upon en it nppears W ( reea j e of i i 
we e! ( \ this urgen yurning ae Lio | 
post ( ‘ l the co itl T 
make test ength of each of an nt « i 
upOo measures 

= I t propositions offe ~ ) é 
penl OD 0 a { rst 

t ( nd limited coinage o it the ratio o 
16 to 1 

Second, the same at the ratio of 17 tol: 

Third, é itio of 18 to 1: 

he" rth, t th ratio of 19 to L: 

Fi t the o of 20 to 1: and 

Sixth, the substitution of the B'!and-Allison of 1878. 

Mr. Speaker, what is meant by the term tio as applied to 
the coinage of gold and silver. and whence comes the necessity 
for legislation upon that subject? By ratio in this connection 


we simply mean the relation which these met 


ls sustain to each 
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other in point of value. When we speak of a given ratio as 16 


to 1 we mean that 1 pound of gold is worth 16 pounds of silver, | 


or vice versa. 
into currency the necessity for establishing this ratio by law is 
easily understood. In our country the unit of vy » is the dol- 
lar. Now, when this dollar is to be made of different 
of gold and silver, the very first thing that would suggest itself 
would be how much metal shall each piece contain. Hy the act 
of” April 2, 1792, our fathers adopted the Spanis! 
monetary unit. I quote the languag 


021 +7 
lled dollar 
thy, 


grains ol 


[In 1837 the weight of this dollar was chan; grains, 
and that isthe weight of th» standard silver dollar to-day. How 
mu gold now shou d be put into a gold dollar, which was to 
ei ilate by the side of this silver dollar, which wus to perform 
the same functions, take the place of, or be exchanged therefor? 


Cle rly it must beadollar’s worth ofgold. It became, therefore, | 


nec ry to ascertain how much gold the dollar agreed upon 
would buy, and this amount, whatever it might be, should be 
contained in the dollar to be coined of gold. At this time 
H» milton estimated that in the commercial world, 1 pound 
worth 15 pounds of silver, and therefore adopted the 
I Section 11 of the law of 1792 reads as follows: 


dt ( further enacted, That the proportional value of gold to 


. | 
1 coins which shall by law be current as money within the United | 


ll be as 15 to 1, according to the quantity in weightof pure gold 

j that is to say, every 15 pounds weight of pure silver shall be 

ial value in all payments with | pound weight of pure gold, and soin 
m as to any greater or less quantities of the respective metal 


THE WAR OF RATIOS. 


Mir. Speaker, at the time the ratio was established there was 
no strife over ratios; no powerful interests were arrayed against 
each other: no silver minersdemanding a market for their prod- 
uct: no ‘friends of god” and ‘friends of silver” struggling 
for the mastery. Hamilton was a bimetillist and desired to fur- 
nish the people with a sound and stable currency coined from 
both the precious metals. In this view Jefferson entirely agreed 


with Hamilton, and they labored together to that end. But 


why, [ ask again, was it necessary that some ratio should be es- | 
blished and observed for the coinage of these metals, and why | 


the ratio fixed by law correspond with the ratio as it 


1 in fact in the commercial world. Why not say one | 


pound of gold shall be equal to one pound ofsilver,a ratio of 1 to 1? 


Because, Mr. Speaker, they would not so circulate. Whoever 


might have a gold dollar as large asa silver dollar would not 


part with it for a silver dollar, nor for asilver dollar's worth of | 


goods. The thing would be preposterousuponits face. It must 
also be rem mbered that both gold and silver have other uses 


than as money. ‘They are used in many different ways and are 


rices depending, like that of any other commodity, upon sup- 


und demand. If, therefore, the ratio fixed by law does not 
i 


‘respond with the commercial ratio, it i8 cleir that the coin | 


which is undervalued by th : law will drop out of circulation. 
To illustrate: Suppose thatwhen Hamilton fixed the legal ratio 


of 15 to 1,15 pounds of silver were not worth 1 pound of gold, what | 
then would hive happened? Why, the man who had a pound of | 


ld would not coin it into dollars which would be exchangeable 


h silver at that ratio, but he would sell it wherever he could | 


the greatest number of pounds of silver for his pound of gold. 
Now, Mr. Spe ker, this is precisely what did hippen. Ham- 


made a mistake in fixing the ratio at 15tol. Gold was | 


th a lit le more than 15 to | in the market, the actual com- 


reial ratio being at that time 15.17 to 1, which will appexr from 
the table of ratios which I will append to my remarks 
sequence was that gold very soon disappeired from circulation, 
and from 1810 to 1834 there was not any gold seen or to be had in 
our country. Its absence was noted in the discussions here in 
Congress, and measures were discussed and plans proposed to re- 
cover our share and to miintiin it in circulation. Manifestly, 
gold had gone where it could do better. 

In France a pound of gold would exchange for 15} pounds of 


silver, and in most other European countries a like ratio pre- | 


vailed. To correct this inequality, in 1834, when Jackson was 


nt. ¢ 


nt, the ratio was changed by reducing the weight of the 


coins and thus bringing the metals into the relation of | 


15.98 to 1, or, as commonly expressed, 16 to 1, the present ratio. 


Here again an error was committed, for the commercial ratio | 
was then—1834—15.73 to 1, instead of thatagreed upon. This | 


time silver was undervalued, and consequently silver at once 


silver dollar did not circulate, but gold took its place. 


metals, as | 


| 


| 
| 





rn | 
The con- 


| judgment, silver would at on 
| thre d which holds them together would be broken 
| metals parted forever. 


GRESHAM 8 LAW 
Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as the question of relative 


In a country where these metals are both coined | ratios is at the bottom of this whole controversy. L b 


call attention to, and explain the operation of, wh 

Gresham’s law. As early as the sixteenth century, Si: 

Gresham, a wealthy English merchant and philanth 

covered and proclaimed this law of fin nee, viz. that 

a depreciated coin circulatin y by the side of a f |. 

in a country, the depreciated or b:d money will « 

money out of circulation. This law,b sed perha 

selfishness, is universal and ing in its oper 

ily is clipped, n 
. Will alwiys 


of the dam e coin ¢ ee 1 other. It 
iri dear money. 


ever has two coins, one of wh 


aepoased but eith 


subscribe to an 
vish to be clas 
t EVERETT | ha 
nd of an ‘‘ist,” but L do earnestly desire t 
tht policy and enact that legislation which 
gold and silver in circulation. It is true we h 
circulation now, and it is also true that the leg 
ratio and the commercial ratio are wider apirt than t 
ever beenat any time in Listory. But howis this ac 
and how long could this be muintained? It is accom 
the Government stending in the breach and offering 
ciually making good the difference. It is true thi 
lar has a bullion value of only 58 cents, but the Governn 
she will take it for taxes, for customs, and for all publ 


: friend from Massachi 


KL} 


customs, and public dues, the silver doll 


| and inasmuch as the Government his a great capacity for 
ra 


r take sth : pl ice 


| gold and performs the same function. 


Again, the Government is pledged by law, in express 
to the maintenance of the purity of the metal ind the 
tary of the Treasury, as I believe, honestly obeying the spi 
that law, is paying over the Government counter, on coi! 


| tificates issued under the Sherman law. either gold or 


the option of the holder. I know the discretion is wit 
but should he at any time refuse the gold, then, in my 
be discredited, and 


5 


IHRE DECLINE IN THE PRICE OF SILVER 

But gentlemen say that the depreciation in silver is d 
hostile legislation; that free coinage at the ratio to be fix 
law of 16 to 1 will ‘‘restore silver,” will ‘‘rehabilitate” 
whatever that may mein; that the opening of our mints 
free and unlimited coinage of silver will, eo instanti 
jJacto, spring the price and close the chasm. 

hiv. Speaker, if I ever believed that—and I presume I 


| not believe it now; if that were ever possible it is not 


now. There has been some legislative discrimination 


| silver both in this country and in Europe. It is true 
quoted in the markets and bought and sold as me chandise, the | 


price of silver has declined almost simultaneously with 
tilelegislation; but let ussee whether this result can be at 
to that cause or whether what we observe is a mere coi! 
In other words, let us determine from the f icts whet 
tion beat down the price of silver, or whether increase i 
duction did not suggest the hostile legislation. 

L wish to call the attention of the House to a tabl 
have before me, prepared under the direction of th 
Department, showing the production of gold and si 
world for the last hundred years. By reference to this t 
be seen that, commencing in 1792 and continuing dow: 
period of fifty-seven years, the average annual product \ 
$30,000,000. Beginning in 1849 and continuing down to 
average annual proiuct was about $40,000,000. From |: 
the average annual product was about $50,000,000. | 
i880 the product inere.sed to $80,000,000 per annum 
1880 to the present time it has increased to an averag« 
$137,000,000 per annum. 

The most marked increase, perhaps, was the incre 
year 1870 to the year 1871; and I call attention to t 
those years. The amountof the product for 1870 was 


| in 187] the amount of the product was $61,050,000, o 


of nearly $10,000,000 in a single year. From that tin 


= e 


crease has been gradual but enormous, advancing at t 


| about $8,00€,000 per annum. Sothat, beginning with | 


the annual product was about $25,000,000 or $30,000,0 
num, we find that in 1892 the product of the wor! 
amounted to $196,(0>,000. 

The mines of the United States produced, in 188 
ounces of gold and 30,000,000 of silver, or seventeen 


| much silver as gold. In 1890 they produced 1,500,0U0 « 
disappeared. It is a fact that from that time down to 1873 the 


gold and 60,000,000 ounces of silver, or forty times as mu 
as gold. The ratio in value of silver to gold was, in 15 
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I therefore estimate the cost of recoining thesilver dollars already coined 
as follows 
New bullion to be added... . saa 5, 883, 700 
Loss by abrasion and melting.._.... lac eeaiieak sicker ounces indecionees , 000 
Cost of coinage (labor, materials, etc.) : , 290, 000 
Copper for alloy........ at ae Se : 58, 200 
Transportation of dollars to mints Sgr an , 500, 000 
Total a san ‘. Fe _.... 89,741,900 
Very respectfully, 
CARLISLE, Secretary. 
HON. GEORGE W. COOPER, 
House of Representatives. 


Can we afford this experiment? Is it necessary? 
a serious hindrance. If we are not, it would be a useless cost, 
If we are to abandon what now is purely an arbitrary ratio, that 


of 16 to 1, in hopes of striking the commercial ratio, why take | 


20 to 1? It isnot plausible, even. It can not be seriously con- 
sidered. 
DUTY OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Mr. Speaker, we are told that the people demand the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver and that they expect us at this time 
to make the experiment, regardless of consequences. In this 
connection much is said about platforms and pledges and party 
politics. Representatives who have heretofore been known to 
favor the free coinage of silver, but who are now convinced that 
under the existing conditions the experiment would prove dis- 
astrous, are taunted with the charge of inconsistency and threat- 
ened with retirement to private life. 

Well, Mr. Speaker, I have gone over all that ground, and I 


have this to say in answer: Very many people, like their rep- | 
resentatives, at one time believed that by the free coinage of | 


silver we could obtain a larger amount of currency, and at the 


same time maintain its stability and that of the public credit. | 


A‘ ‘iat time it was hoped and believed that the depression in 


the price of silver was temporary merely and due to hostile | 
legislation only. Let me call your attention to what was said on | 


this subject by the senior Senator from Nevada | Mr. STEWART | 
at the time of the passage of this Sherman law. I read from the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of July 8, 1890: 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, if this bill becomes a law and is executed 
in good faith, as we are bound to assume that it will be, and four and one- 


No. If weare to have international bimetallism it would prove | 


te 


spect, and by and by the confidence of others. But he is 
pitied indeed who belies his own convictions to gain son, 
porary advantage, for sooner or later he will be known ag 
honest man. 


THE PARTY PLATFORM ON SILVER 


Some gentlemen have assumed to speak for the De 
party and say that if we do not provide for free coinage ; 
1 we shall not keep our platform pledges to the people. 

Mr. Speaker, who are the people, and how are we to 
when they have spoken, or what they have said whe 
spoken. Sir, the district which I have the honor to r 
is equal in intelligence and in patriotism to any in this 
| That district in its preliminary conventions, se!ected for it 
gates to the Chicago convention two able and repr 
men,each of whom was unalterably pledged to the nom 
| Grover Cleveland for the Presidency. AtChicago the 
| duly accredited representatives of their Democratie co 

cies from all the States and Territories, and th>re wa 

unanimity in favor of the President’s nomination. Th 
| gates were the direct representatives of the people 
remarked on all sides that the convention was free 
| domination of the professional politician, and in this 1 
contrasted sharply with the convention which was held 

neapolis. If ever a man was nominated by the people, t 

was Grover Cleveland. Thisconvention also gave us a 

of principles upon which their candidate should stand 
this platform I wish to call attention. That part which: 
| this subject reads as follows: 


} 


We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman a 
| asa cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of danger in th 
| Which should make all of its supporters as well as its author anxiou 


speedy repeal. We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the s 
money of the country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver w 
discrim nation against either metal or charge for mintage, but tl 
unit of coinage of both metals must be of equal intrinsic and exch: 
value, or be adjusted through international agreement, or by 
guarcs of legislation as shall insure the maintenance of the parit 
two metals and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the i 
and in the payment of debts; and we demand thatail paper money « 
shall be kept at par with and redeemable in such coin. We insist uj 
| policy as especially necessary for the protection of the farmers and | 


classes—the first and most defenseless victims of unstable money and a 


fluctuating currency. 


half million ounces of silver are purchased each month it will give great re- | 


lief, and I am confident it will be an object lesson that will lead to free coin- | 


age 
* m * 7. © = © 

I believe that we shall purchase the full four and a half million ounces 
each month; that it will raise the price of silver and enhance the price of 
farm products, relieve the American people more than many now anticipate 
and that ultimately we shall have the full use of silver 

Senator Plumb, who closed the debate in behalf of the bill, 
also said, on page 7104: 


Mr. PLUMB. If this billis passed my own belief is that during the next 
Congress, if not before, so easily and noiselessly will this work, so helpful 


Will it be to all the people of the United States, so thoroughly will it com- | 


mend itself to the good judgment of the people, that the next step will not 


only be free coinage, but it will be a short one and taken by the practically | 


unanimous concurrence of the American people 


These were the conditions upon which men declared in favor | 


of free coinage. They were led to believe, and did believe, that 
the parity of the metals could be and would be restored at the 
ratio of 16 tol. I myself believed it, and so believing was glad 
to join withthe gentlemen and use my utmost endeavor to make 
it so. 

But, Mr. Speaker, their prophecies have failed. The times 


have changed. Instead of silver having gone up to 16 to 1, it has | 
gone down to 28 tol. Because I had hoped to follow these gen- | 


tlemen up, is it true that I am to be considered inconsistent be- 
cause I refuse to follow them dwn? Or is it true that a Repre- 
sentative charged with the grave responsibility of legislation, 


upon which depends the weal or woe of millions of his fellow- | 
citizens, must blindly, yes,stubbornly, followany certain dictum | 


previously made, but which, when interpreted in the light of 
new surroundings, leads to consequences not contemplated, and 
which he afterwards learns would inevitably bring harm instead 
of good? 

Kepresentatives are commissioned to think as well as act. 
Look at the condition of our country. Confidence is destroyed, 
capital is unemployed, business is stagnant, labor is idle in the 
streets, yea, even in some places begging for bread, and winter 
is coming on. 

It is believed that it is within our power to relieve the situa- 
tion. The President has called us together that we may take 


some action, and now we are told that we must look out for our- | 
selves; that we must settle this question with reference to our | 


own political fortunes, so that we may hold our seats hereafter. 


Mr. Speaker, the way to be consistent is to do right; and the | 


only road to public honor is along the path of self-denial. Woho- 
ever acts out his own honest convictions will have his self-re- 


That, Mr. Speaker, is the Democratic platform. The Dem 
| cratic party is in favor of the free coinage of both metals wit 


| out discrimination against either, ‘“‘but,” to use the very lan 


guage of the platform, (1) ‘‘the dollar unit of coinage of bot 


metals must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value,’ 
(2) ‘‘be adjusted through international agreement,” or (3 
such safeguards of legislation as shall insure the maintena 
| of the parity of the two metals.” Sir,I am willing to enact tl 
platform into a law and I will vote for free coinage with an 
or with all of the three conditions named. 
Why, Mr. Speaker, I am a partisan. I do not wish to } 
understood otherwise. I believe in partisan politics. I. 
| believe that the world has ever seen the triumph and cons 
tion of any great reform without the intervention of part 
ship. Whenever a great man has evolved an idea which | 
lieved would help or bless mankind he has always end: 
to bring others to his side, that, by their united effo 
hopes might be realized. I ama partisan Democrat. | 
| say I should always follow my party where [ knew it wa 
| wrong, but it is with great pleasure that I follow it now, 
[ can see that its present course leads up to that high : 
ground which insures individual prosperity and nations! 


WHO LEAVES THE PLATFORM. 


But now, when we are seeking to carry out that platf 
deavoring to enact its principles into laws, what do we fin 
see that some gentlemen who have coéperated with 
party have plunged into the trenches lately evacuated 
enemy, and having seized their deserted guns, they now 
the ranks of the very party to which they claim allegi: 

Who now defends the Sherman law? Not the R 
party. Who now standing behind that law use it as 
menace to public weal and demand some kind of conce 
compromise as a condition to its repeal? Not those \ 
responsible for its existence; not those who gave it birt! 
they have disowned and dishonored it. Shall any of us 
Democrats now defend it? We lately found greatcause / 
gratulation that we as a party had at last become thor 
united fora reformation of the tariff. Before this © 
adjourns we fondly hope that that good work will be 
tered upon. But suppose that when we begin to writ 
schedules some gentlemen, who happen to live where prot 


interests are located, shall plant themselves behind the Mckin- 


| ley law and fight until the Government subscribes for a! 


n 
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definite number of blankets, or steel-plated ships, or other prod- | Here, then, we have 








; et. Suppose we hear them say, You shall not strike down our First. Inte tio wr? 
dustry; you shall not ‘“‘ lay the bloody hand of sacrifice” upon Sece | ed silver co 
wool. nor woolen goods, nor upon steel; you shall not proceed | Third. Ultimate gold redemptio 
* until we are fully placated and provided for. In addition to these, two other ( i be ntion 
MONEY OB MINES | First, France has no paper money in i Oo 
. 4 ‘ ‘ nation than oU-Iranc notes. S 
Mr. Speaker, let it be unde ‘stood that when men talk about | ppofer their silver coin: and. pet wh 
striking down silver they mean the silver industry, not the silver | ganee in it Hid oteieat tt on a 
money. And let it be known that when men wish this Govern- | ¢),men willing to adopt the bim ao 
ment to put its shoulder under the burden of free coinage, un- | [yy jo; Jo. Mr. Sueaker: th * ns 
P aided by other countries, they propose that we shall attempt to | put th, nwill; mn irae ‘ 
y $1.29 per ounce for all the silver that may be offered, when | py, 4, ae ad . cae 
to-day it is only worth 75 cents per ounce in the market. Letit 2 
understood that every coined dollar which now bears the im- a ae 
print of our mints is with difficulty made as good as gold, and | One of the errors into which t id « 
that by the adoption of free coinage our entire stock must inevi have fallen, is that the volw of me ce 
tablv fall into depreciation and d shonor, then we can clearly see | #nd fixes the \ ie of property Chis is not t We dt 
vyhat the gentlemen mean. It is not the silver in the currency | better illustration of the that pr t 
for which they fight: but the silver in the mines and the bullion | Conditions ch now confront Che is me mol the 
vhich may be in stock. United States to-day thane rb 1 t ‘ tub 
No, Mr. Speaker, we are for the silverdollar. We propose to | prepared by the Treasury Dey n 
make and keep it good Weare not hostile to the silver miners | cl" ition in this country for a series ol ye nad at no t ‘ 
of Colorado and Nevada: they are our fellow citizens; but we | I repeat, has the volume been so great as no St tw 
can not subscribe to the doctrine that because we have used sil- | $138. nd it has g1 ncreased te $2 
ver as money in the past, and that, relying thereon, they hav [tis not the money in « t ( 
developed the mines and made heavy investments, that there- | that affects prices. We are nov tness to t t 1a 
fore we as a nation have incurred an implied obligation to con- | very large volume of mot 1 existence we ( 
tinue to coin all the silver that comes, whether we need it or | in actual circulation VE ore, therefor ls t 
ot. You will not find that in a Democratic platform. You | velocity of the ¢ nt than upon vo \ n oney 
will not be able to either drive or persuade us to enact it into a | not only multip ies its vv its ae is supl ne d 
LW. b ait by i th y it DD to world’s exchanges are 
BIMETALLIC FRANCHI made without the intervention of actual money. What part 
But gentlemen refer us to France, and say that she carries | 2OW "#5 credlt In Measuring valu P 
700,000,000 of silver in her currency, while we have barely Speaker, the doctrine that the volume of actual curre! 
$600,000,000 in ours with nearly twice the population. They ask | ©° s prices, which has been quoted here, is er ‘ err 
why. if France can use a per capita circulation of silver so large neous and should be discarded. If volume of actual mon 
s that, why can not 3owe. This isa reasonable and natural | SUPP mented by whatever 1s taken and us is money. which 
: question, and inasmuch as it has been oftenasked both here and | CO *r0!S prices It is cash and credit combined that forn the 
; elsewhere I have been at some pains to get the facts and the volume of our currency 
f easons for this condition. lhe philosophy which gentlemen have imbibed and teach is 


— . rawn fro + 1 a jieaneea and say ) ) hat daar 
Chere are very many points in the laws and monetary system of drawn trom the experienc nad oO vati ( that day when 








France which have been entirely overlooked or misunderstood | ‘ very man had his wn “‘strong box,” or carried S tre t 
by the gentlemen who so often hold her up asa model. France | #,!e@ther belt; of the day of the camel and the caravan; of walled 
as notfree silver coinage. France has not national bimetallism;: cities and fortified towns. 
she has not even international bimetallism in the sense in which What might with some safety have been affirmed of a time « 
gentlemen use that term. France has the largest stock of metal | COUP %Y 1m which every exchange was periorme wit ( 
money of any nation on the globe. She has $00,000,000 of gold, | C@52, Would be who/ly unsatisfactory when applied to a country 
$700,000,0000f silver. Her entire per capita circulation is $41.07, | ®@4 conditions like ours, 
which is also greater than that of any other nation. WHAT CAUSES A } aL PANI 

{t is natural that gentlemen who desire a large increase in the s 
coin money of the country should turn to France. I, too, Mr. Mr. Speaker, if we would decide this question intelligently, we 
Speaker, desire that we shall have more money—more coin | ™ st look beneath the surface; we must not treat the symptoms, 
money—as much, in fact, as the people need or will use. I am | Merely, but endeavor to get at the root of the evil and apply th 
willing. therefore, to take lessons from France: tolearn,. if possi remedy there. [tis nota | CK of money that causes a panic Lt 
ble, how she circulates this unparalleled volume of currency and | '® the panic that causes the lack of money. The word cu y 
at the same time maintains the parity of her mstals and thesta- | 8 from the Latin currere, to run; the same from which o 
bility of her whole financial fabricas well. How does she do it, | WOT“ Courier is derived. [t is the currency that runs which 
Mr. Speaker? In the first place, she does not doit alone. She | 5S°'Y°S the people. Is it not plain that any legislation or p 
has entered into covenant relations with Italy, Greece, Belgium, | W°® would cause any portion of the currency to cease to 1 


and Switzerland; thishelps. Iam willing to try that part. would to that extent operate as a measure of contraction? 


In the second place, she has limited silver coinage. We must 
have some limit, too, if we follow France. In the third place, ae 
these nations which I have mentioned, and which constitute the | ,,.y friend, the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCH 
Latin Union, have provided in their compact for the final re- Like ned the currency to the blood, which is the circulating m« 
demption by each nation of its own silver coin and the payment | '™ of the body. The figure is not inapt, and I quite agree with 


have more money, as [ have already shown, than ever b 
but it will.not run. 


of any differences after settlement in gold; in other words, for him in his opposition to phlebotomy as applied either to t 
. . . rye } , . > itie rT ] + 
ultimate gold redemption. I hold in my hand a document pre- human body or to the body politic. To bleed either might be to 


debilitate or destroy 





pared by the Director of the Mint which contains a synopsis of 














‘ these laws, and I will read the provisions to which I have re- but, Mr. Speaker, no one proposes to draw away from the « 
3 ferred: rency any part of the vital fluid 
‘ The convention of the 23d of December, 1865, expired on the Ist of January, . og ¢ ae ‘ ee ee ow oon she unl ; he PEUCCSS 
a 1880. A new convention of the 5th of November, 1878, prolonged the duration Cl ; injecting LO yuut 44 tons averd Ipols ol white me 
3 of the Latin Union for five years. The convention now in force is dated | Gay into the patient veins, and it is this only which ws roy 8 
November 6, 1885. By its terms the su pension of the coinage of the 5-franc to suspend jut Ll like the figure of the ge1 
silver piece is maintained in the countries of the Union: but any of the con Snvur 74 ; f +} r = . a 
tracting states may resume the free coinage of silver on condition of ex AON . step further. We must not forget the important 
7 changing, during the entire duration of the convention, the 5-franc silver | Wl the heart plays in this matter the ¢ ulation or the 
4 pieces bearing its stamp and circulating in the other states of the Union, for hl o« vill not rur w) } } “4 ‘ ‘ 4 Se 
/ a Be ~~ a‘ Rlrrerpeoal wgg Para -~ wiring i,t DLOO y not 1 1 when the heart cease to be , lf o 
gold, ondemand. The latter, however, would then be at liberty not to re : | ‘ » 1 . 
ceive the 5-franc silver pieces of the state that resumed the free coinage of a Hall run, there mus " : ic CO J ome p stl 
the white metal. It was likewise stipulated in the convention of 1885 that | © yy, some motive power, and this 1s and « no other th 
the coins of each of the signatory powers should be received by the treasu the t of hone. the spirit of trust and e , ‘ ‘ 
ries of the others as well as by the banks of France and Belgium, and that | 4},..4_ fate agmephn gra ty Pee a) onu nee. it . 
§ the Union might be terminated any time after January 1, 1891, by givingone | “*" “Poets & id spreads the ac oney through the ¢ 
4 year’s notice. of trade, and it is this that, with magic power, breathe to 
q . . : ae ’ ‘ . U 
q During the year following the termination of the convention, the several | pn, forms. with which it supplements an . 
a governments are to proceed to the exchange and return to the country that eo ae ood ca I ct . ul 3 O I 
issued them of the 5-franc silver pieces. Any balance remaining after the om currency to the limit of the country’s 1 ist 


exchange has to be settled in gold, or bills of exchange, on the debtor state. ' aS Our volunteer soldiery has,when called upon, ed and sv ed 
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have said, cash is supplen 
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Luthority shoul 


m the statisti given in 
minimized by means of clearing:! 
und, for the purpose of showing 
i mor enters into the business transacti 
d the precedent set by my predecessors in 
all the nks under the supervision of this 
s for the 15th day of September, 1892, separately stated ar 
»bJject in this report has been to furnish reliable data f 
public could see and realize how small a percentage of bu 
are represented by actual money. and how impossible i 
ment to furnish a volume of currency sufficient to meet 
people at all time that is, in times of general distrust o1 
Over 90 per cent of all business transactions are done by 1 
When the public lose confidence, and credit is impaired : sed, 
ercent of all business transactions are directly affected tiseasy torealiz« 
ion impossible it is for the remaining 10 per cent of money to carry on th 
business of the country without monetary stringency and financial distres 


ah) 


idea of the limited extent of the use of money as compared with | 


the various forms of credit: 

September 17, 1890 
anks 

Per ct 
702, 772 1.13 
B99, 991 43 
210, 463 7.40 
7. 965. 025 91. 04 


>51 | 100.00 | 


Some gentlemen may ask, Why not have more money and k 
credi My ans ‘to thatis that with credit you would not need 
the money and ‘one would not want it, and without credit it 
would not circulate and you could not get it, however great the 
volume might be. Besides, the world is not moving in that di- 
rection. The time has come when ‘‘a good name is rather to be 
chosen,” even in the commercial world, ‘‘than gre ot riches.” 
A good name will cause the transfer of more property to-day 
than all the camels of Job could have carried. A sakes name un- 
locks the vaults of the usurer, turns the wheels of industry, and 
sets the sails of commerce upon the seas. Cash is the law of the 
savage, confidence an inspiration and instrument of civilization 

Whatever, therefore, weakens or destroys confidence contracts 
the volume not only of the actual currency but all kinds of 
credit which take the form and fill the place of currency as 
well 

In my humble judgment the present deplorable condition of 
our financial affairs is due and attributable more largely and di- 
rectly to the operation of our silver policy than to any othe 
or to all other causes combined. The President has well said 
in his message that— } 

The knowledge in business circles among our own people that our Gov 
ernment can not make its flat equivalent to intrinsic value, nor keep in 
ferior money On a parity with superior money by its own independent ef 

. has resulted in such a lack of confidence at home in the stability of 

‘rency Values that capital refuses its aid to new enterprises, while mil 

re actually w ith irawn from the channels of trade and commerce to 

e idle and unprodue tive in the hands of timid owners. Foreign in 
vestors, equally alert. not only decline to purchase American securities, but 
make haste to sacrifice those which they already have. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not often that a people is able so clearly 
to trace its misfortunes to the existence of bad laws. It is nut 
often that the opportunity is give n to legislative bodies to afford 
a specific and a speedy remedy for evils with which a nation 
is afflicted. That occasion > before us; that opportunity is ours. 
For that relief a great people pleads to-day. Shall we give it or 
shall we withhold it? 

[t is not necessary, in order toarrive at a correct conclusion of 
this momentous question, that we should appeal either to class 
or section: ‘ prejudice, or invoke any feeling of hostility or hatred 
toward foreign nations. There is no blessing which could come 
from a correct solution of this problem that would not, like the 
dew of heaven, fall equally upon all, and there could come no 
evil out of it that would not, in time, like afoul contagion, spread 
from the humblest cot to the pr oudest palace. 


» following table, taken from that report, will convey some | 
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Mr. PEFFER said: 
No member of 
ciat ion of the need 
ssident’s call th 
a Lhave the honor i 


| me to present their views 
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| 
| 





not at this time ask the attention of the Senate, an: 
Senators if they will give me their attention. 

n what | am going to say to-day | wish Senator 
that I represent at least a million and a half of vote 
lieve just as I do, and th vy have a right to be heard her 
one who is authorized to speak for them. Weare delib 
now, and the views of every member of this body are wort 
tening to, they are worth conside o: for the cor aiti ions w]) 
are now presented for our consideration are new in the hist 


| of this country. They are coming upon us like a storm w 


has been gathering for many years, but the cloudbursts are 
now opening, and we are beginning to look to see what is b 
them. So Il ask in advance that 1 may be heard attentiv 

P itiently, as I have listened to every other Senat 

spoken upon this subject. 

[t would have been very gratifying to me, Mr. Presid« 

[I have found time in the midst of this hurried occasion to 
my thoughts to writing, thatI might express them mor 
if not more forcibly; but that could not be done. This 
is not new to me, and that is one reason why I again 
the Senate. ILhave been thinking foryears along the lin 
have converged into what we now see. So, while my 
may be roughly expressed, they are not crude or new. 

It was suggested the other day by the venerable Sen 
Vermont [Mr. MORRILL], whose seat is just in front o 
am speaking, that those of us who venture to discuss 
tion before we have become warm in this Chamber sh¢ 
at Jericho, as certain of our ancestors had been adv 
until their beards had grown. If the newspaper and 1 
zine caricatures are to be taken in evidence, Mr. P1 
have been at Jericho some time. [Lavghter.| 

At the outset I wish to say that I am not interested 
in mining, nor are the people of Kansas. Seventy-fiv 
of the men whom I represent here are farmers. I ha 
have one good Kansas farm to-day than an equal numbe 
in the best mineral region in the world. Kans ar 
the farmers of the entire country are always prepa 
thing to live upon. 

A little while ago, passing through the mountains in t 
ing regions, I saw that upon the closing of the mines t! 
thousands and thousands of men clustering in the citi 
employment. <A few days afterwards Isaw that they wer 
ing to Denver, and that the whole populace there were 
I stopped one night in July last in the city of Leadvill 
at the top of the Rocky Mountains. In the morning 
walks were covered with frost, so cold it was—in a drear, ! 
barren region—barren of everything except silver and go! 
iron, 

Those men, thrown out of employment, have no place t 
no place to rest their heads, no farming lands to occupy 
time, no deep, rich soil, out of which to raise wheat and co! 
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of the subject. It was: ‘essed in the message of the Presid ( These t 5 
very plainly and very succinctly; that it reaches out into all t ay 4k YOU t 
avenues of trade and ofe merce. I need only go back n of ( ‘ 


twenty-five or twenty-six rs tothe time when the distingui 
Senator from Ohio, who sits upon my left \Mr SHERMAN), stat Mr. 2 CHU, LaF UO 

in this Chamber the proposition still more distinctly, if possib : tic citizen, to even 
than the President has done. SOF’ wo 














He said then that in all of our legislation touching finances b ¢ 

are treating of matterswhich pertain to the vital interests of th ired meeting of Cor AP 

people, that ourlaws upon finance reach to the homesof the poor SS es 
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this city and several in Nashville, nuinber thirty-four, while refusals to pay 
except through a clearing house or with limitations are becoming more 
eommon. The commercial disasters, three hundred and ninety-four in 
number, include such names as R. H. Coleman, the ‘‘iron king;”’ J. H. 
Walker & Co., of Chicago, in dry goods, and H. L. Hotchkiss, in stocks 
ee Congress has power to give may be less fruitful for good if 
“The machinery of exchanges has almost stopped. When 830 per $1,000 is 
paid for New York exchanges at Chicago, and $15 or #20 atother Western cities, 
settlements between the East and the West, which ordinarily amount to 
$3,200,000,000 in a year, become extremely dificult. Even the New YorkCen- 
tral could not get currency here on checks of the Boston and Albany, and 
was obliged to send to Boston for themoney. Theroot ofthe troubleisthat, 
according to reports of July 12to the Comptroller, over ,2131,000,000 of de- 
posits had been withdrawn in two months from part of the national banks, 
and probably $177,000,000 from all, besides unknownsums from savings, State, 
and private banks, and during the month, since July 12, the withdrawal 
and hoarding must have been relatively even greater. A premium of 1 to2 
er cent is paid for gold, and 3 to 4 per cent forcurrency. The Government 
tS print ing. $1,250,000 bank notes daily. The clearing house has issued %5,000,- 
000 more certificates, and the hope is that confidence may be revived and 
hoardings unlocked. 

There are multitudinous other evidences besides those of the 
commercial reports. I have nearly an armful of newspaper clip- 
pings that I collected for the purpose of ascertaining what these 
troubles have come from. Evidently the President is mistaken. 
All the testimony is against him. I donot wish to be understood 
as criticising the President or his motives. I am discussing 
statements madein a public document, and that only. 

I have great faith inthe personal honor and in the patriotism 
of the President of the United States. I would honor any oc- 
cupant of that office because of his high office; but I am calling 
the attention of the Senate and of the country to the actual 
facts as they exist, for the purpose of showing before I get 
through that it is not want of confidence on the part of the 
people, but it is because of practical treason upon the part of a 
few of ourcitizens, a class which I hope will some day be relieved 
from the responsibility of stealing from the people. I mean the 
usurers and the fortune wreckers at the great trade centers who 
fatten on the misfortunes of other men. 

There are other alleged causes, and I will refer to two of them 
before going further. The speakers and the writers of both tae 
great political parties have been telling us for years, upon the 
one side, that our protective policy was carrying the country to 
ruin, and, upon the other side, that the free-trade tendencies of 
the opposite party were doing exactly the same thing; and that 
now what ails us, one party says, is our protective tariff laws, and 
the other party says it is the fear of the people that our tariff leg- 
islation will be disturbed. 

Let us think a moment about this matter. It can not be that 
our protective policy has injured us to this extent or that it 
would ever do it, for if I should cite no other argument one alone 
is sufficient. To-day more than one-half in-value of the goods 
that we are receiving from foreign countries come in free of 
duty, and the duty we pay upon the rest amounts to only about 
8150,000,000 a year. 

Then, on the other hand, I take issue with those friends who 
insist that it is the free-trade tendencies of the Democratic party 
that are causing all the trouble in the factories, in the mines, in 
the workshops, and other places. That can hardly be true. Car- 
penters and builders and that class of men who are to-day idle 
have no interest, either directly or indirectly, in tariff duties. 
What fear have the farm hands, the miners in the mountains, 
the sailors, the clerks in the mercantile establishments and in 
the business houses as vo the prospective danger to manufactur- 
ing establishments by the course of the Administration now in 
power? 

Mr. HAWLEY. 
there? 

Mr. PEFFER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Suppose a manufacturing town that has 
been thriving and growing is so afraid of alterations in the tariff 
that it concludes to suspend all building operations, pigeonholes 
the plans for a new factory or a new wing, what becomes of the 
carpenters who expect to work a year upon it, for example? It 
involves the prosperity of the whole village. 

Mr. PEFFER. I remember once upon a time seeing a young 
man of a romantic turn of mind sitting down and resting him- 
self beneath the shade of a towering rock. In the midst of his 
meditations I inquired what he was thinking about. He said he 
was thinking that if in the future he should bring his child there 
to look at the magnificent scenery surrounding him and the rock 
should fall and kill the boy how lonely he would be in his old 
age. Whenever manufacturing establishments do, as a matter 
of fact, close their establishments because they expect or be- 
cause they fear any tampering with the tariff, [ will then an- 
swer the Senator's question. I do not believe there is one such 
case in a thousand. 

IT have no doubt, Mr. President, that there are a good many 
cases where gentlemen do not proceed with projected enter- 
prises, because they fear that possibly they will not receive the 
protection that the laws have afforded those who have been at 


May I make asuggestion to the Senator just 
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work in the same line in past years. I can understand that 
well. I know of some instances of that kind, and it is entiy. 
logical. But I insist that the records of the failures to-c; 
for the last half-dozen years in the manufacturing establis 
show that it is not fear of being closed by any pros] ective 
policy, but it is for wantof orders. The people inthe « 
have not money to buy with. My own constituents are 
wheat at from 25 to 40 cents a bushel, corn at no more t 

cost to produce it, horses at one-fourth of their value, a: 
atone-third less than their value. They are unable to 


cute their accustomed marches to the merchant for goo 
| merchant fails to sell, and the manufacturers do not rec 


ders. That is the trouble. 

Mr. President, [I have often listened to this outery with 
der and astonishment. I have no party prejudice in the n 
I have always been a protectionistand lam atthis hour. | 
not believe in protecting one man against other men in mait 
business. Ido notbelievein protecting one interestagainst. 
interests, and taxing the massesof the people to supportaf 
I am utterly opposed to that, and sois the whole party to w! 

[ belong. But protection means protection to national ir 
tries as a national matter. That was the theory of the fathe: 
It was the theory of the old party that I loved so well, and nm 
departed from until it abandoned the policy of its own ea 
history. 

Now, if the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY] wi : 
to the Democratic platform in the year 1884, he will see that 
while there is a proposition to revise the turiff, it is expressly 
stipulated that whatever revision is done shall be along the line 
of saving to the working people of the country whatever the 
have gained by reason of this protective policy. The President 
in his message in 1887, which was made the rallying ery of th: 
party afterwards, took the same ground. He gave the people to 
understand that their industries should not be molested except 
upon a fair line which would save to the workingman whatever 
he is entitled to to make him equal with his competitor upon the 
other side of the ocean, with his cheaper labor and his cheap 
clothing. 

I see the Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLS] standing before 1 
and honoring me with his attention. He, as chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means in the House of Representatives 
presented a bill to that body for their action early in 1888, aft 
the President’s message had been given to the country. Th 
bill was drawn upon the lines of the message, and was so state 
by the distinguished chairman of that important committee; and 
the Senator from Connecticut will remember that the wool 
mills which are established in his own State and all throug! 
New England and New York were left with a protection averag- 
ing about 40 per cent. 

The same class of men who managed to get along in 1846, a1 
from that to 1857, with a tariff duty averaging about 30 per ce 
or along there, and a still lower one in 1857, and did not 
even ask for any increase for the purpose of protection, ar 
scared now at the tariff outlook. WhenCongress met in 141 
view of the great war that was coming, called together fo 
purpose of raising armies and equipping them, and revised 
tariff, it was done not for protection to manufacturers, but to r 
revenue, and every increase that was made afterwards was! 
not for protection, but to save the manufacturers agains! 
effect of a tax levy made upon them to support the armics. 

[In 1864 we authorized them to go abroad andemploy lab 
bring it here, under contract and a year’s mortgage on their 
come; and not until nearly a dozen years afterwards were th 
masses of the people aware that such an act had ever 
passed. We are now reaping its fruits in Pennsylvania, w! 
men are marched to the polls and vote by number, instead of | 
name, 

Somebody in the city of New York issending to me regular); 
the weekly publication known as American Industries. [t is in 
the Democratic party the same as the American Economist is 
in the Republican party. The editor sent out a verv intelligent 
and capable reporter among the manufacturers to ask their opin 
ions about the revision of the tariff, and in not a single inst 
that has come under my observation did those men recomm: 

a duty below 40 per cent, the average of the Mills bill, o: 
lower grades of woolen cloth. The Democratic party dare not 
if it wanted at this hour, to establish free trade in this cou 
The very men who are controlling both the great parties to-da 
are the men who are standing behind the great manufact 
interests, and all the money power in Christendom, if newd 
will be brought to bear to prevent the consummation of a p! 
of that kind. 

There is no danger of free trade unless this fight is fore 
upon us to the end, and then every custom-house will be closed 
and the trade of the world from that time on will be free. That 
is where we are drifting: and the men who are behind the 
throne to-day are the men whom I blame for hastening that 
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consummation when it comes. All that we ask is, to use the 
language of the old Virginia slave, that ‘‘ you tote fair.” If we 

pon our farms are compelled to compete with what you call the 
na iper labor of other countries, you ean do it, and we say you 
must do it before this ht ends Be fair with us and we will 


be fair with you. 


Butif the tariff was what ailed us the President would have 
been careful to say so. The very fact that it is omitted from his 
message is evidence to the country that the interests of the 
1) ople are not going to be disturbed by any propose d le gislation 
of any party. There is as much patriotism among the Democ- 
racy as there is among the Republicans hank God, the great 
var of the sections is over. \ little while ago I read a speech 
delivered by the distinguished Senator from Georgia | Mr. GOr- 


o was at the head of an army in 


4 


DON], who thirty-odd years ag 
gray uniform. ki ns of the rebel- 


when this Union 


He was talkine to the old veter 
ion, and he said to them, ‘*The time has come 
and this whole country is ours. 

‘‘We have but one flag, we have but one destiny. Our hearts 
and our hands are united as citizens o! common country, and 
woe be to the enemy that strikes at our vitals.” I have heard 


no more patriotic utterances in this body than have fallen from 
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the lips of men whom we went down to visit in LS61, 1862, 1863, 


1864, and 1865. 

I did not expect to be drawn off in this sort of a discussion, Mr. 
President, but the well-meant interruption of the Senator from 
Connecticut, kindly disposed as he always is, for the time being 
stimulated a thought upon that line. 

The President of the United States was not well advised. 
were his advisers? They were the same to whom his predeces- 
sors since 1873 have gone for counsel. Andwhowerethey? By 
reference to the current newspaper chronicles of September, 
1890, we find that the Secretary of the Treasury then paid a visit 
to New York City, and the cause of his visit was an alleged 
‘‘stringency in the money market.” Outin Kansas, in Nebraska, 
in Iowa, in all of that splendid region down in the Carolinas and 
in the Virginias and through to Texas, in all the country west 
of the Alleghany Mountains, there was the same stringency in 
the money market. 

On the 3lst day of March, 1890, the average market price of 
corn in Kansas was 15 cents a bushel, when it cost 21 cents to 
raise it. Wemade known our wants. Our farmers and those 


Who | 


from every agricultural State in the Union poured in letters by | 


the thousand to the Secretary of Agriculture and to all the offi- 
cers of the Government who had any connection with the busi- 
ness of farming. The Secretary, in response to their appeal, 
wrote a long letter in small print, occupying four pages of fools- 
cap, in which he conceded the justice of their complaint. He 


spoke kindly about their condition, and the only encouragement | 
] q d 


the Secretary could offer them was that Congress was at that 
time discussing the currency question, and he thought in due 
time the same body would increase the duties upon wheat and 
corn and other agricultural products brought in from foreign 
countries. Then, he thought, the farmers would have more 
money and they would have more protection. That was the con- 
dition of the farming population at that time. 

The Secretary of the Treasury made a visit to New York to 
confer—not with the people; he paid no attention to the people 
in the West or the South; he paid no attention to the masses of 
the people anywhere; but this is what he did: He sent out cards 
of invitation to a few bankers and other capitalists to meet him 


| 





at the subtreasury building, and they met and discussed the sit- | 


uation. 

Now, if Senators will turn to page 29 of the report of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for that year they will find a clear, suc- 
cinct statement of why he called upon those bankers and other 
capitalists and what the result of his call was. 

rhe result is put down in a table on page 30 of the report of 

the Secretary of the Treasury for 1890. It shows that he pur- 
chased bonds from those bankers and other capitalists at a 
yremium of 25 to 26 per cent; that he advanced nine months’ 
interest on a large number of bonds that were not yet due, the 
total amount of the disbursements being $98,276,682.10. The 
amount of the advanced interest was $12,009,951.50. These 
several transactions are fully set out in the Secretary’s report, 
on pages 28, 29, and 30, as follows: 

Accordingly, on July 19, 1890, a circular was published rescinding that un 
der which purchases had been made since April 17, 1888, and inviting new 
proposals, to be considered July 24, for the sale of the two classes of bonds 

efore mentioned. Under this circular there were offered on the day pre- 
scribed $6,408,350 4 per cents and $594,550 4} per cents, at prices varying from 
121.763 to 128.268 for 4s, and from 103} to 104.40 for 44s, of which there were 
purchased all the 4 per cents offered at 124 or less, amounting to #6,381,350 
and all the 4js offered at 103] or less, amounting to $84,550. As the amount 
obtained on this day was less than the Government desired to purchase, the 
provisions of the circular were extended, with the result that further pur 
thases were made, amounting in the aggregate to $9,652,500 4s and $706,450 
4} per cents. 

It was soon apparent that these purchases were inadequate to meet exist- 





| ences on the subject of gold. 
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*Prepayment of interest 


The people who needed money in the transaction of their busi 
ness were not heard. The back of the Government was turned 
upon them. The face of our officers was toward Wall street 
and the bankers and capitalists there. The Secretary of the 
Treasury could pay money into their pockets by the purchasing 
of bonds, the premium on which amounted to $17,000,000. He 
could advance them nine months’ interest upon bonds not yet 
due, amounting to $12,000,000 more, making in all over $27,000 
000 of the public money paid to the bankers and other capital 
ists of Wall street, without adequate consideration, while the 
people were left to dig a little deeper and to raise a little 
15-cent corn. 

[remarked that the present Chief Executive consulted with 
that class of men, the men whom his predecessors consulted 


more 


since 1873. I will not go back beyond 1890; it would take too 
much time. Now, who were the President's advisers in this 
case? Coming a little closer home we will see how like the pro- 


ceedings of 1890 were those of 1893. It was currently reported 


in the newspaper dispatches along about the 21st, 22d, and 23d of 
April last that the Secretary of the Treasury thought, speaking 
for himself, that the Treasury notes which had been issued in 
paymentfor silver bullion might properly be paid in silve: He 
carelessly dropped the remark somewhere in company, as it was 
alleged, *‘ There is plenty of silver in the Treasury; there is no 


danger of acollapse there.” 

No sooner did the wires carry the news of this suggestion than 
a gentleman from New York City, whose name was given at 
the time and need not now be repeated, started for Washington. 
The next day the newspapers came out with this heading rhe 
President speaks,” and the President gave to the country in his 
own language his determination concerning the payment of 
notes. The New York World, in commenting upon the 
President’s statement that all the obligations of the Gov 
ment will be paid in gold, used this language: 


those 


President Cleveland evidently feared that Secretary Carlisle's stat 
given to the public on Thursday, was misunderstood. or at least that it did 
not afford a very clear explanation of the present financial situat and 
the adopted policy of the Administration, and so for the second time within 

iree days he has taken the management of the Treasury into h own 

ul The complaint can not be made that he has not spoken plainly or 

at he has kept the public in doubt as to just what he thinks should be 

ne and what he intends to do 

The President gave the country to understand that every pne 
of the Treasury notes would be paid in gold. 

On the 2th of April the newspapers gave us some knowledge 
of the gentleman who was moving backward and forward between 
New York and Washington. Hisnameisgivenas Jordan. The 


reporter says: 
Assistant Treasurer Jordan gid not give up yesterday to aseries of confer- 
Yhe bankers are less disposed totalk with Jor- 
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Then the Secretary kindly went over, as the newspapers in- 
for i us, and ina little while he and the bankers agreed to d is- 
agree. After the trouble came, when there was a deficit in the 
Tr ry so fur as tl! 100,000,000 mark was concerned, the bank- 
‘ Chi o, the bankers of Denver, and the bankers of Kansas 


e 4} es 4) TE 
nd some of the little banks 


rold to the Government, : 


way in the back woods tendered a few thousand dollars—if that 
was all they had—in gold to help the Treasury out; but the 
bankers of Wall street could not agree with the Secretary and 
the; d ed not a dollar, yet they were the Presid nt’s ad 
vi 

low, Mr. President, it is very important that we should know 
who is « iting our f cial policy; andin saying that I do 1 
Wi 1 inde OG as ying that the ( thief Magistrate of the 


An rican Republic is being dwarfed by anybody’s in : 
j tthe P reside ntof the United States 
i dictat 





IXCPrS ANG tA 








( ' ed by the bai 
Napoleons of finan was the proper policy of the country, so 
~ rie 1 I l ple He has ver gone into the bac! 
cro | to { no. It has not been said in a corner. 
Ir. ¢ nd ionor him for his courage) is willing to 
fore the whok orld what he believes. He has done it 
from the ginni He is doing it now No, t ] i 
is creat among strone men: but he believes ina 
pl \ ta rht to hit m in hi cl lhood, : 
ing hi vat the feet of Gamaliel he learned his law at the feet 
of t Ro ilds, Barin Co., Clews, Drexel, and that cla 
of men he men who recei 1 their teac hing from the econo- 
mi that built up the Bunk of England and allthe great banks 
of ant uit 4 pt only one, 
Now, I w to inquire a little into the character of those men 
in ord we may see and that the country may see who itis 


th is talking tous. Away back 


, about thirty-four or thirty-five 
years ago a young man in the cit 


y of Nev r York, having a specu- 











lative turn of mind, was anxious to become a member of a body 
of 5 1 who then met in the basement ofa building in that 
city to tr ct their busines [hey refused admission to the 
young m He came to the conclusion that he would follow a 
sysiem of tactics that would force somebody to terms, just as our 
traders in in force people to terms sometimes. He says: 

\ I ort ) in a ssion to ti oxcn 2 withol u 
cE 

I am tal g out the stock excha we Ol New York- 
[ finally made up my mind toforce it. I at once inserted an adver Inent 
in the newspapers, and proposed to ell stocks at a sixteenth of 1 
per centeac! This was sucha llin the camp of these old fogies 
tha h ul t paralyzed rendered it more Gintactera: to 
th still w tl fact that, wh they lost customers, | sadily gained 
then The it Was that they felt mpelled to admitm sto the sir ranks, so 
that | u kept ‘ et heir ru and do business only i heir 
ow onventt | fashior My membership cost me in all, initiation fee and 
otl ty ’ es in connection therewith, %00. Thi 


Says the gentleman— 








presents a stt ! te trast to th fa seat, 935,000; but though 
thi iffe ‘ry large, :in every other respect con- 
nected with Wall street affairs have been in similar proportions 

Then he in the next page and says 

y ) n , 

Like hi lf 

Had not then learned th 0 


ion marks 


fthe young idea of modern I it was there also that Dani 
Drew bewan to accumulate those millions that afterwards were subject to 












s a rude scattering It was there that the celebrated “‘corne) in Rock 
Island, Prarie du Chien, and Harlem were concocted. It was there that the | 
we h was accumulated which bulit 20,000 miles of Western railroads, caus 

i ny millions of acres, that would otherwise have been a wildernes to 

! ike the rose, in spite of Mr. P lerly’s opinion that no mat al 
good can come out of spectuiat 1. and thus adding immense wealth in real 
estate to the country, besides conferring int alculable benefits on trade and 
commerce. and preparing comfor le homes not only for the pioneers and 
surplus popu n ofthe Eastern States, but a teeming soil that has at 
tracted the odden of eve ry nat 


m to come and partake of the bless- 


ings of freedom and prosperity 


[ have read - m pages 9 and 10 of ‘‘ Twenty-eight Years in 
ll Street , Henry Clews. 
Now, Mr. Pre, f lent, going along a little further to 
simply 
than a portion of it. My object in this is to show 
mor al, financial, and political—th: it the advisers 
of our public men put before the world. Iam doing it in their 
own words Henry Clews is the yeung man I was speaking of, : 
recognized banker and stock-broker, a man standing high not 
but standing high in social and religious 
circles in the city of New York and everywhere, notwithstand- 
ing he goes tefore the world exposing himself and his cowork- 
ers as the most extensive gamblers in the world. Those are 
harsh words, I understand: but wait, Mr. President. It is time 


pages 19 or 


> 








20, I will 


reading mm 


only in his profession, 





ont attention to what is said there, without 








| closing years of the nineteenth cent 
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dollars over a railroad, or county,or State, 
do of eating an oyster for breakfas and 1 
men from whom we seek advice. This is what 

















u 1 t exp W ! } 
’ u at period of life i icl é have one f¢ 
W hen this time comes these old erans of the str u illy 
tervals of repose at their comfortable hor nd in tim I 
recur somet ; oftener than o1 1 year, these ¢ fel 
Wall street bling down on their canes to their bi 
Then th ways buy good sto to the extent of I 
Which have been permitted toa ulat j suc Ln ¢ t 
panic usually suntil enough of these cash purchases of 
to aff la big ‘7 -in.”’ When th t 
lows, Who have been resting judi stat 
evitable event, which usually th 
I kly realize, deposit their profi he ove 
thereof, after purchasing more real est I for } 
manent investment, and retire for ar of ti 
splendid homes and the bosoms of t 
the patien ign 1 





If young men had only ‘ 
times. as manifested in the peri lical e 

tors from their shells of security, they would make more money at ti 
intervals than by following up the I) tips’ of the profess} 
‘pointers’ of the stock exchange all ry round, and they woul 
no necessity for hanging at the coat t sround the hotels, of th 
cious frauds who pretend to be deep in the councils of the big operat 
of all the new ‘“ pools” in process of formation. I say tothe young 
lators, therefore, watch the ominous visits to the street of the ) 
They are as certain to = seen on the eve of a panic as spi 
stealthily and noiselessly from their cobwebs just before rait 

If you only wait oo the m pt ire has e, then put up a fair margin f 

ut of the “bucket s is Well as the “sample 
lr ico’s for light Tune h 
to realize handsome profits on your ventures. 

What else is there about this? We read the other « 
us, that in the city of New York there is a club know 
Millionaire Club. Seven hundred of the wealthiest me 
city belong to the club. of which J. Pierpont Morgani 
The club has already issued $2,000,000 in 6 per « 
proceeds of which the site for theirclub building was p 
Then they invested a large amountin the erection of tl 
and now this dispatch tells us that they have put onan 
morteuge of $2,600 ,000 for the purpose of furnishing it 
up finishings of marble and the most costly woods in t! 

In the same paper, on the same day, I saw a descriptio1 
balls, the costly revelries that that class of men in 
City indulge in. These are the men,I repeat, with w! 
executive officers confer—half a dozen speculators who 
country with an iron hand. 

It is time, Mr. President, that we dissolve partners] 
Wallstreet. Since the dawnof history the money-chang 
been against the people, always against the people and { 
selves. It has been reserved for a Christian civilizatio 
iry to throw : garb ¢ 
tability about the business of the usurer. It mays 
tle harsh to characterize those people as I have doi 
quote the language of the distinguished Senator from 
{[Mr. VOORHEES] delivered i in this body the day before 
upon the same subje« The Senator says in the se 
graph of his speech: 

For the last five months and a little more, the 

And as he used that word and paused a moment to br 
straightened myself, while sitting near him, expecting a 
derbolt at my devoted head and at the people for whom 
speaking, that we were to be termed the pessimists, alth 
had taken advantage of many occasions to deny that th 

5 . : 
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% 000,000 abo what was actu y co 
’ Mr. Clews, one f the class who advisi ry 1c ¢ 


us, inasmuch as they can not get rid of silver, to fo D to 1 
>} , 7 : nn ‘ 
sland law dad tet the secretary of t L? - em 





many dollars as he pleases, and send out silver certificat pon 
them, and then, as was so said by y disti fric 
from Iowa [Mr. ALI IN] ye y, they are: 





you do not pay any taxes upon them: youcan! pay 
vith silver certificates unless your creditor is willing to reeeive oes on in 4 : 
them; and if he is a money lender he sticks gold into the note. it 
That is the kind of advice we get! 

Mr. President, tiis kind of trentme 
ing bad blood in some partsof the « 


naniahniie sais 
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complimentary reference to the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Dvu- purposes—was nearly a thousand and a quarter mi 
BOIS]. If he will give me his attention a moment it may be | lars—#1,187,156,990. I find thatthe six New Eng] 
interesting to him to hear what the Herald had tosay about him | Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachus*tts, Rho 
ree on with the same sort of criticism that I read from | and Connecticut—have a population of 4,700,745, just 
he World: more than the populationof the ten States to which | h 
What rubbish attention. The value of their property is $3,558.21 

| about three times as much as thatof the people int 
for Mr. Dupotrs to talk of ‘battling for the rights of his own people!” | whose Banc have m ntioned; and yet Kans: . 
Does he suppose the scattered population of Idaho could prosper if the teem- | into the Urion in 1861, Nebraska several years la 
ing millions of the East, whose capital, brains, and labor make the country | in 1876, and Idaho, the Dakotas, and the other new 
Wwhatit we to be immersed in irretrievable ruin few years ago. 

When I read that I was moved to take up the statistical record | Those people haveaccumulated vast amounts of w 
of Idaho, Kansas, Mouhs ina, Nebraska, Nevada, Colorado, North | ten census years that have just passed, amounting in 
Dalkey south Dakota, Washington, and Wyoming. I find that | 709,711. Their progress, their industry, their | 
| tion of those ten States amounts to 4,000,000 and over, | ergy, their sobr a r calls for commendation r ithe ‘th 

irge part, as the Senator from Idaho said the other | demnation. They are vet in their swaddling clothes, \ 
» language, of the best brainand muscle of the East- | England is two hundred a fifty years old. 
ites. They are not foreigners, such as we find to-day in | As to the representation in the H ouse of Representat 

f the large businessestablishments and hotels in the cities ten States have 24 members and they have 20 Senat 

joston, New York, and Philadelphia. | the six New England States, with about the same po 


The writer ¢ L1ys— 
oval 


Go out upon the magnificent prairies of Kansas; — Nebraska | have 27 Members and 12 Senators—a total represent 
and you will find the very best form of American manhood and | for the ten new States against 39 for the six old ones. 
wominhood there. So it is all through that aaa ndid region. | of the ten States is 921,500 square miles, while that of 
We are Aisericans all. There may be some, and there are a a little over 66,000 square miles—a proportion of 14 to 
few, who were born in other lands, but the xy came here to be a | [ hope we shall hear no more invidious distinctions 
part of this th iving and prospe rous people; thar hoveaslan tutes 1 | elsewhere concerning the pocket boroughs of the West 
themselves with our population; they are citizens of the States # [In order that there may be no question about the ce 
und of the Republic; they vote with us; we elect them to office; : the figures which I have give n, I will insert as part « 


ar See SARA ERGO TREES 


» honored and respected citizens. marks, Census Bulletion No. 104, under date of Augu 
ddition to the four million population, I find that their | being a preliminary statement showing the assessed 
gate valuation in 1890 of taxable property—not the esti- 


of real and personal property of the several States ani 
but the actual valuation of their property for taxable ! ries for 1880 and 1890, 


Census Bulletin No. 104, August 22, 1891.] 


Preliminary statement showing the assessed valuation of real and personal property of the several States and Territories J 1880 and 1890 


Assessed valua- /Increas« 
tion per capita per cent 
of as 
sessed 
valua 
tion 


Total assessed valuation. Population 
Increase 
ates and Territories. of assessed 
Vaiuation. 
1880 1890. 1880. 1890 1880, 1890 


Sera 


| arr secce ------| $16, 902, 993,543 | $24, 249, 589,804 | $7, 346, 596, 261 | 50, 155,783 | 62, 622, 250 $337. 


<h 
i. 


Alabama . ave one . 22, 867, 228 197, 080, 441 74, 213, 213 , 262, 505 , 513, 017 
Arizona . » 9, 270, 214 21, 434, 767 | 12 2, 164, 553 40, 440 59, 620 
Arkansas . pb nds ae ecient . 86, 409, 364 b172, 408, ¢ S 133 802, 525 128, 
California a sihents dns Zi 584,578,036 | 01, 071, 102, % | 86, 524, 201 864, 694 , 208, 130 
Colorado ichachwatasicnies 74, 471, 693 188, 911, 825 | , 439, 632 | 194, 827 412, 198 
Connecticut ..-.. en 827, 177, 385 358, 913, § , 736, § 622, 700 746, 258 
Delaware .... 59, 951, 643 , 134, | , 18 ; 146, 608 168, 493 
District of ¢ ‘olumbia 99, 401, 787 | 5s f Be 5, 754 177, 624 
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assessed valuation of Oklahoma not being given, the population of @ Decrease. : ‘ . 
1at ‘Lerritory is omitted in calculating the assessed valuation per cap- ¢ Valuation for local purposes; amount for State purposes, M409, 15; 
ita for 1890 of the United States J Valua:icn for State purposes; amount for local pi rposes not re}. 
} Annual report of 1889 Assessment of 1886: assessment made every five years 
¢ The State board of equalization declares that in 1880 the assessed value i Not including unorganized counties 
was 0 per cent and in 1890 only 25 per cent of the true value; hence the 
reduction 
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Under the protection of our laws, Mr. President, an aristoc- 
racy of wealth has grown up among us, and upon that subject I 
wish to quote a passage i h which I had the honor of de- 

in this body on the 12th day of May, 18° [t describes 
th of aristocracy ol 


in & speec 





ivering 
the nature efect Of this wea 


have spoken. 
















We have fostered and fed men at the expense of the p 
nntil they have be me a s n sce to ] uar | ry I ) 
fortunes have been gathered in the inst afew years. We have y 
1 whose h x ur m l Liars l \ I 
that amount of money 1 l t I interes t f 
virtually the same Their c« lin nce is often ter t 
the Government itse and it ! er every year 
~ So pow rf is this great moneyed interest be t tw 
ing in the business affairs of the country everyw re in the 
poor, the little stores of the country! hant, on é bs 
well as in the great manufacturing establishments, bat and « I 
houses. It amounts to an all-perva force, reac] h l 
avenue of trade, through every channel of commerce y depa 
of business, into the details of every voca to eve i 
tion of life. It owns every railroad and stei at line, ever i 
cable, every packing house, elevator and chant mill. every bal nd 
stock exchange, all the great newspapers of the country, and thei \ 
agencies for news; it has local attorneys at every unty seat, t1 
yers at every court, skilled lobbyists at every capita t dictates party plat 
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forms, controls important nominations, and laughs at the popular w it 
levies tribute on toil, collects revenue from trade, has an inter In ¢ ry 
State, and a lien onevery town 

It ‘*moves the money that controls the affairs of the world,”’ says a 
guished banker—Mr. Henry Clews. It wields a ‘‘mighty power,” he say 
power greater than that of monarchi That isthe power which demands 
gold in payment ofdebts payable in lawful money; the power that will not 
accept the bonds of a people whose mountains are rich in dand silver, un 
less they are made payable, principal and interest, in gold 

That is the power that demanded 12 per cent annual interest on ns of 
bank paper to the Government at a time when farmers and mecha l 
chants and clerks, and field and shopmen all over the country V l ed 
their bodies for use in war; the power that depreciated our currency tit 
might purchase our bonds at a discount, then and payment it I 
power that banks on nontaxable bo1 ind char l per cent a 
its paper loans; the power that has grown rich on the los ind mi nes 
of the people; the power that has usurped the functions o vernment; that 
has wrested the prerogatives of voters from their grasp; that nineteen years | 
ago demonetized silver, and has three times since prevented its restoration 


to its ancient place as one of the money metals; that kept from the people 


$375,000,000 of silver coin that they were entitled to under the Bland law; that 


withdrew #240,000,000 of national-bank notes at a time when the people needed 
a large and 


steady increase of currency 


Then in this hour of need to whom shall we look 


officers had conferred. Shall we look to them still further for 
our counsel? To the men that fatten unon the people who toil, 
or shall we look to the people that produce the wealth of the 
country and pay the taxes? Shall we look to the bankers who 
expand and contract the currency at their pleasure and kindly 
transact the people’s business for them at 1 to 4 per cent per 
month, or shall we turn to the people who have commissioned 
us, take them into our confidence, and listen to their complaints 
and act on their demands? 


for counsel? | 
I have been criticising the class of persons with whom our public | 


Do you tell me, Mr. President, that only professional financiers 


shall be heard, and that the demands of boards of trade, stock 
exchanges, and other commercial bodies shall be talcten as the 
voice of the people? Ido not believe that it is too much to say 
that 75 per cent of the bankers of this country to-day, take them 
allas a body, have never given twenty-four hours’ solid study to 
the subject of finance. They understand how to shave notes, 
how to collect interest and rents, but they know nothing about 
the foundation principles upon which monetary systems are 
reared. 

Judging by our past legislation, these advisers have not been 
safe ones. Immediately after the great war they insisted upona 
contraction of the currency, which cost our people in the end more 
than the great war cost us, notwithstanding that that in dollars 
and cents amounted to at least $10,000,000,000 when Lee surren- 
dered or was captured in 1865. Since that time we have paid 
about $2,000,000,000 in principal of our debt. We have paid a 
good deal more than that in the way of interest. We have paid 
about $70,000,000 in premiums and advance interest, and to-day 
we have a pension roll of over a million persons, requiring a 
yearly expenditure of from $150,000,000 to $160,000,000. Yet, I 
say, following the advice that was given us by the financiers, cost 
us twice as much as the whole war in its active operation cost us. 
I mean that it has cost us that much in the depreciation of prop- 
erty. 

There has been a constant effort on the part of the Treasury 
Department of late years to conceal from the people the-true 
facts in relation to the contraction of our currency. 

Our debts were all contracted with the understanding that they 
were to be paid with paper. The people had nomoney but paper 
Our contracts were m with reference to the paper standard, 
and so we continued until what was called ‘‘ the resumption of 
specie payment,” under the act of 1875, which was to ta 
on the Istof January, 1879. Notwithstanding all our business 
was done with pap 





ice 


ce effect 














pay in paper, still, at the cor ision of the war, Wall s 
manded payment in coin. luring the 20 ve 1866 so 
near $400,000,000 of our currency 3 W ‘ n from 
tio most of it put into t ) ! D 
ind put » bonds, so t 1 ] 
L870 out thirteen | 
( I raw! om ¢ \ 
tract o that ¢ n 
Atthe be ) o of t 
of pa onev lu irc nthe > W 
S41.02 LD ’ the i’. aS AD 3 f ‘ 
retary of the Treasury for lt np Lo4 
retired, ¢ ted nad ¢ roye S Lol 
Old l 
Ne l é 
4 
I ent notes 
i O in ) 
ere - ; 
(j Oo “) 
I t cu SN 
1 1 i 
L} ‘ i 4 
1 
During the year $181,096.80 is | t 
not destroyed, as appeal rom p LOS I s 
fol ows 
Demand notes ieemable i vit 28 i 
| One-ye per not a 
T’wo-vear 5 per cent notes 35 
lw ur 5 pe “> 
I} i oO ite? no ; I 
l 804 
On the 30th day of June, 1866, as appears on pages 2 1 26 
of the report, the amount of Government paper money oO vas 
$1,550,506,311.61, as follows 
cx pound-interest notesdue 15t 68 $159, 012. 140. 00 
Treasury not seven-thirties, due 1867 ROH ). 00 
Temporary loan, ten days’ notice : 120. 17¢ 6. 
Certificates of indebtdedness past due 2,3 0). 00 
Un d States notes . 400. 89 OO 
Fractional currency 27. 070. 876. 98 
G l certil ites of deposit 10.7 ,oOo 
1, 550, 50 1 
\t the beginning of the year the amount of national-bank 
notes out, as appears from the Treasurer's report, wa 179,- 


595,210. Adding these several amounts together we have 


of paper money out on the Ist day of July, 1865, of $2,122,437,- 
841.02, as above stated. 

The total amount of money in the country June 30, 1870. was 

| $700,645,668., The currency contraction to this extent. in five 


r. and our promises to pay were promises to | condition for mintage to the 


years, while population and business were 
cost the people fully one-half the value of 


doubled the burden of their debts. 


rapidly iners ng, 


their proper nd 


But what was lost by the people was gained by a class, and they 
are the class of which [ have spoken—the gold speculato1 

Let us not deceive ourselves, Mr. President. We are { to 
face with the gravest problem of the centur No amount of 
partisan discussion as to where the responsibility for this cond 
tion lies will relieve the situation, from our th 


nor remove 
the plain duty that we owe to the people in this supreme hou 








of their need. The situation is full of peri Danger us 

on all sides. Involuntary idleness soon brings want, and want 
xs desperation. Nothing but food satisfies hunger. In this 

hs crisis the country has no use for the part n. \vainst 

I who would str neth n his party at tl pense of his coun- 

try, the verdict of his fi v-citiz W ) \ vy wit m 

{ hit ’ 7 

But what shall we do? First, let us do what the peop! 

to do: ‘ em money. That is. { e asking fo | 

farmers want oney; the man ifact ers Want mon tl or- 

ers t employment in order th the et m he 

panke themseives want money ie T ire 

asking for. Let us pass a bill givi em 1 hod the 

hor a few days ago to introduc: yidk I > Ie the p pose of 

is $250,000,000 of mone It h et oO ind 

[dares it will not be. Chat is t aquie Wav out. al shad 

s dvice. 

Then, second, let us huve free coinage of silver. What 

free nage mean? A banker asked e the: lay.apnolo 

in it the same time, what free coinage me When I ex- 

plained to him that it was simply t:king silver bullion in proper 


mints na 
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his coin aw 


to the mill 
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scertained 


4} } 
ne prog 


m 4 by 
3 3714 grains. ‘hat was the value 
ined by the fathers of the Repub- 
rains of silver—that and th 
. or elk itn ns the a 

the countr ich that much silver would 
swe have the advantage in this argument. 


of Orego lay Lask the 


[ wish to know if i 
ir and cotton, as v 
mnty years comm«s nci 
l following al 
time, have not bee | and co! 
cy whichis rem able by the price of 
y the price of gold? 
ir, PEFFER. Yes, Mr. President, that is tr 
something more in the same connection that is true; 
Senator for calling my attention to it at this particular place in 
the discussion. 
» of a large number of articles has been compiled by the 
int statistican, Mr. A. Sauerbeck, who finally settled upon 
five of them. I can not now enumerate all of them, but I 
am expecting before my remarks go to print that I shall have a 
list of all of the articles, so that they can be inserted as part of 
my remarks. Forty-five of them are articles in daily use among 
the people of the country. Taking themand getting the great- 
est common divisor of thei as people use them, as the 
starting point, as the unit, 
ing on down to the present time, the prices of that unit have 
dropped from year to year, and silver has kept pace in uniform 
ratio substantially from that time until the present. 
The following table gives in parallel columns, for the years 
1874-92, (1) the index numbers for the 45 commodities, and (2) 
index numbers of silver for the same years: 


Index 
numbers 
of 45 
principal | 
commodi 
ties 


Index 
number 


of silver 


an 


ntal Cong 
tigation into the condition of the coins of 
time e\ states had i 


lings and 

ish dollar was ; 

elabi ite report i 

w it I 
was takenupandr fer) toa. mittee of wl 
son Was a eo 

port of the financie 
principle was sound and w 
proposed was too minute for 
putation either by the head 
it, ‘* The pri 3 of a loaf of | 
lar, or 72 units, and a po 

lar, or 288 units.” 

Some written correspon 
and Jefferson on the subject, a 
his views in what he called 
Mint.” They were submitted to members of the ( 
Congress, and finally reported to that body, and wei 


Votes on the 


adopted as the rule of our coinag 
to which reference is made her 
volume | of his works. 
n fixing the unit of money *. Jefferson i 
rules: First, that it be of convenient size to b 


measure to the common money transactions of lif 


its parts and multiples be in an easy proportion t 


as to facilitate the money arithmetic; and, 
and its parts or divisions be so nearly of the va 


| known coins as that they may be of easy adoption for 


ple; and, he added, “‘ the Spanish dollar seems to fulfill 
conditions.” 

Mr. Jefferson gave the following as his 
the dollar for the unit: 


rhe unit or dollar isaknown coin and th 
of the people. It is already adopted from So 
eurrency, and therefore happily offers itself as 
Our public debt, ourr sitions and their appoint 
and long position of the place of the unit. The co 
will bring us more of this than of any other foreign c¢ 
ders it more worthy of attention. 1 «now of no unit ' I 
in competition with the dollar but the pound. But whatis the p 
grains of fine silver in Georgia, 1.289 grains in Virginia, Conne 
Island, Massachusetts. and New Ham pshit si} grains‘in Mary 
ware, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, 966} gr $s in North Caro 
York. Which of these shall we adopt? To which Stateis that pret 
of which all are so jealous, and on which impose the difficulties of a 
timate on their corn, their cattle, and othercommodities’ Orshall 
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has practically disappeared, in placeof which the country is threatened with 
a deficiency arising from the increase of expenditures over receipts for the 
present fiscal year. Wedemand the free and unlimited coinage of silver. 
Fiorida.-We persistently and continuously oppose the pernicious system 
of contracting the circulating medium of the country, as now conducted by 
the National Government. Theconsideration of the subtreasury bill inCon 
gress indicates a desire upon the part of the whole people for an increase of 


a circulating medium, and that it is the duty of ourmembers in Congress to | 


ecure the passage of some law that will give the required relief 
/daho Ve tender our gratitude to the Democrats in Congress for their 
alinost Unanimous Votes in both Houses for the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver, and congratulate the people of our new State that there is one 
great political organization in the country committed by its votes in Con- 
gress to & measure so essential to the prosperity of Idaho. Thesilver bill as 
enacted by the Republican Congress is a compromise in the interests of 
Wall street, clothes the Secretary of the Treasury with power to refuse to 
purchase bullion on the pretext that bullion is not offered at the market 
price, and enables him to bear the silver market by refusing to purchase ex- 
cept at his discretion and at such prices as he may determine. 
Uinois.—We demand that all unnecessary restrictions be removed from 

the coinage of silver. 

Indiana,—We denounce the silver bill, so called, recently enacted, as an 
ignominious surrender to the money power. It perpetuates the demonetiza- 
tion of silver and the single gold standard, whereas the interests of the peo- 
ple require the complete remonetization of silver and its restoration to per- 
fectequality with gold in our coinage. Wedemand the free and unrestricted 
coinage of silver upon the basis existing prior to 1873. 

/owa.—We demand the free coinage of silver, and that it may be made a 
legal tender for all debts, public and private, and denounce as unjust and 
dishonest the provision of the law recently enacted allowing parties to stip- 
ulate against payment in silver and silver certificates, thus setting one 
standard of value for the creditor and one for the debtor, one for the poor 
man, and the other for the rich man. 

Kansas.—We favor the free coinage of silver. We favor such change in our 
fiscal laws as will leave the control of our circulating medium of the coun- 
try wholly in the hands of the Government. 

Massachusetts.—We recall with pride the financial policy of the Federal 
Government when the Treasury was under control of the Democratic party, 
when confidence was felt in the prudence and sagacity of its methods, and 
we ask the business menof this State to contrast that Administration with 
the short-sighted and dangerous policy that has prevailed lately, a policy 
which has several times threatened and may at any time lead to a financial 
panic, 

Vichigan.—We believe in the free and unlimited coinage of gold and silver, 
unhampered by conditions as to the legal-tender qualities of either and un- 
hampered by the proviso suspending coinage of silver after J. ‘vy 1, 1891. We 
condemn the Republican policy because it demonetized silver and still refuses 
the demand of the people for the restoration of silver to a complete equality 
with gold. 

Vissouri.—We are in favor of the free and unrestricted coinage of silver 
and the increase of currency to meet the legitimate demands of trade, and 
we believe that the power to issue and control the volume of such currency 
should be assumed by the Government. 

Nebraska,—We favor the placing of the silver dollar on its. former footing 
with gold coin in our coinage law, with equal legal-tender qualities, and we 
denounce as unjust and dishonest the law recently enacted as a discrimina- 
tion in favor of the gold coin for the benefit of the money power, and we fur- 
ther declare ourselves in favor of the free coinage of silver. 

Vevada.—We declare for the free and unlimited coinage of standard silver 
dollars of the present weight and fineness, to be legal tender for all debts, 
public and private, equally with gold. 

North Carolina.—The Democrats of North Carolina favor the free coinage 
of silver and an increase of thecurrency and the repeal of the internal-reve- 
nue system. * * * We demand the abolition of national banks and the sub- 
stitution of legal-tender Treasury notesin lieu of national bank notes, issued 
in sufficient volume to do the business of the country on a cash system, reg- 
ulating the amount needed on a per capita basis, as the business interests of 
the country expand, and that all money issued by the Government shall be 
legal tender in payment of all debts, both public and private. 

Vhio.—W e favor the free coinage of silver with its present ratio with gold. 

Oregon.—-We reaffirm the position which has ever been maintained by the 
Democratic party, that gold and silver are equally the people’s money; we 
are opposed to all measures of discrimination against silver, and demand 
free colnage to supply the needs of business; and that all money issued by 
the Government be made legal tender for all debts, both public and private. 

South Carolina.—We demand the abolition of national banks, and that 
legal-tender Treasury notes be issued in sufficient volume to do the business 
of the country on a cash system, and that all money issued by the Gov- 
ernment shall be legal tender in payment of all debts, both public and pri- 
vate. * * * (We favor) the free and unlimited coinage of silver, the in- 
crease of currency, and the repeal of the internal-revenue system. 

South Dakota.—That we are in favor of the full remonetization of silver, 
the free and unlimited coinage thereof, and the issuance of coin certificates 
based thereon, which shall be a full legal tender. 

Tennesses.—We demand a currency of gold and silver, and also of paper 
convertible into coin at the option of the holder, and we demand the free 
coinage of silver on the basis originally fixed by law, and thatit and the gold 
dollar shall be equally a unit of value. 


Texas.—We are opposed to the continuance of the national banking system | 
and demand the abolishment thereof as soon as by law the same can be done. | 


* * * We are in favor of the free and unlimited coinage of silver, and in- | learned something: I have learned that there is no suc!) 
| f £ 5 gz; } f } s sl 


dorse the action of our Senators and Representatives therefor. 
West Virginia.—That the Democrats of West Virginia * * * declarethat 
they are unalterably in favor of the free and unlimited coinage of silver. 


the Secretary of the Treasury to demonetize silver. 


The same year Prohibitionists in Arkansas, Colorado, Kan- 
sas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, and Ohio adopted free-coin- 
age resolutions, and independent voters in Iowa, Kansas, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota declared in 
favor of unlimited silver coinage. 


the following resolutions: 


18s4._-We have always recommended the best money known to the civilized 
world, and we urge that an effort be made to unite all commercial nations in 


the establishment of an international standard which shall be for all the rela- | . aa Ras 
! market and into the lumber market and pay for it in the 1 


tive value of goid and silver coinage. 


1888.—The Republican party is in favor of the use of both gold 


money, and condemns the policy of the Democratic A: minist1 
efforts to demonetize silver 

That language was properly interpreted to mean fri 
of silver equally with gold. Republican writers and 
so construed it. No other construction could fairly b 
the words. Bimetallism means the use of two metals 
money standard—gold and silver as one. Republican 
understood it, and they appealed to the country on 
struction. The junior Senator from Colorado | Mr. | 
in a speech delivered here on the 17th day of June, 1 
the case thus: 


The open and avowed views of ex-President Cleveland, wh 
vinced nobody apparently, either in the Democracy or out of 
sufficient to paralyze the efforts of the friends of silver in both] 
ties to secure its full recognition. The day star of hope did n 
until the national convention of 1888. Then the Republican co 
clared for silver. It seems droll now to recall the enthusiasm c1 
far Westin the lastcampaign. The Republicancandidate for the 
had been in public life, but his utterances had not been many or } 
important. * * * But we hunted up the CONGRESSIONAL R) 
being ardent and sanguine, and our hearts being illumined with 
of us found here and there a phrase or a sentence which indicated 
feeling for silver. And we labored among the farmers in the va 
the plains and with the toilers in the mining camps in the moun 
and cafions with these as texts. 


When it was proposed in 1890 to fasten upon the count 
Sherman silver law, which I then predicted would dis 
Republican party, and it will do so yet, our Republica: 
in Kansas met in solemn convention and declared quit 
emnly that while the Sherman law was a step in the rig] 
tion, ‘‘ we, the Republicans of Kansas, favor free and un 
coinage of silver.” Sosaid my distinguished predecesso 
Chamber just a few days before his successor was electe: 

You say we can not maintain the ratioof 16 tol. W 
Did we not do that thing about eighty years, and had 
complained? Have we ever been compelled to call to our 
assistance of our brethren on the other side of the Atlanti 
do not ask them to help us in our tariff affairs; we do notas 
to assist us in reference to any of our local matters. Now 
a great cry comes up from the people to restore to them 1 
law which was taken away from them without their knovy 
and without their consent, some influence comes in betw: 
and our lawmakers and says, ‘‘You shall not do this thing 
we do not. 

The proper thing for us to do was well stated a few days 
by the Senator from Idaho now inthe chair [Mr. DUBOIS]: P 
gold and silver upon the same plane; either restore the p 
tion of the law to silver,or remove the protection of th 
from gold, and the people do not care which you do. 

So far as I am concerned, I had rather see all of our coinag 
laws wiped out, place gold and silver on the markets the sai 
as we do wheat, and corn, and cotton; let the Government | 
chase every dollar’s worth of both metals which is offer. 
as long as the people want silver and gold to rest thei 
upon, lay it away and let it rest as a basis without abrasi: 
without counterfeiting, and without any sort of chang 
ever. 

The time is not very far distant when the people will dis 
that they do not need any gold or any silver to base thei: 
upon; but so long as they want it, let them have it, and] 
have all that the miners can dig out of the mountains, and basa 
our paper upon that. Ido not believe in the Government: 
plying individual persons with gold or silver, except t! 
may buy it the same as they would buy corn or wheat. 

Oh, but you ask me, ‘‘How are you going to get alon 
your foreign trade; how are you going to supply the ne 
gold to meet balances with foreign nations?” ete. I wo 
just the same as I would doin relation to wheat and cott 
corn; I would let the hoarders go and buy it when they 

The other day an old friend came to me and said: 


as a money of the world. I have just sent my boy aw 


_ | trip to Europe. He is going to ride among those peop! 
Wyoming.—We demand the free coinage of silver, and wedenounce the Re- | 7 
publican party for the enactment of a law which makes it discretionary with | 


on his bicycle, and take a little exercise. I found, in o: 
procure money with which the boy could travel, I had to 
discount. I had to run around from place to place, and fi! 
succeeded in obtaining what he could use when he got to 
eign country.” 

rom the time when money was invented we have had 1 
changers and bankers, who have made it a business to s 


: : ; : : ae | the citizens of one nation with currency which will pass 
Republicans in their national platforms in 1884 and 1888 adopted | ’ 


the citizens of another nation. That is one of the legi 
functions of banking. Let these speculators procure thei 
just the same as [ procure my flour, or as my friend fro 
gon [Mr. MITCHELL] procures his lumber. We go into th 
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ves of the country. If Iam dealing with a citizen of Great Britain, Number 2 is 3 by 34 inches, with bordering, and reads: * s 
: | ean easily procure the money which passes current in Great bi entitles the bearer to r e six Spanish milled da 
Britain when I get there the val thereot In gold o cor to ‘es on of 
come now to a vel nteresting part of the subject, passing | Congress passed at Philad p \ », LTT 
over some points which I intended to make, and that is the mat- Number 3 is insimilar form and reading. It w iss ‘om 
tay of fiat money. I regret that thedistinguished Senator from | Baltimore, Feburuary 26, 1777, and is for 37 
chusetts [Mr. HOAR] is not present. Perhaps some Sena- Number 4 is for $8, issued ft - idelp! Septe 26 
vho takes the same view of monetary philosophy as he does | 1778 
represent him. I hold inmy hand a small bar of gold about Number 5 is for $4 No place o sue is stated it t dnt 
hesin length and one-third of aninchinwidth. It isstand- | January 14, 1779. 
. ‘d gold, Mr President. 22 carats fine, such as we put into our The reading of the seve ills is nearly alik 
co lt is pure, with the 10 per cent alloy, ready for mintage. | is entitled to receive Spanish milled 
It weighs exactly 258 grains. It is equal in weight with a gold | value thereof in gold or silver 
eagle. Now, I ask any Senator upon this floor—and I am sorry, Number 5 reads: ‘* Spanis] illed do $0 
1 repeat, that the Senator from Massachusetts is not here, for | | sum in gold or silver ”" 
ted to submit the proposition to him, ind I wanted to ask Mr. GALLINGER. Iam extremely interested in the d 
m to take this gold bar in his hand, and, being an honest man | sion on the part of the Senator from K f it ) 
and a profound lawyer, to answer me the question: interrupt him, I should e to po 1 on tio ) 
If Lowe to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. CULLOM] $10, can I | formatic 
compel himin law to accept this gold barin paymentof the debt? Mr. PEFFER Very good 
( I compel any citizen to accept it in the p yment of a debt? \ GALLINGER. IL should like oask t Senator w tis 
Is there un Ne | nato *upon the floor who is willing to risk an an- | the eof the gold bar which he 3 4 oO n 
swer to that question? We all know what the lw is, and we all | ate 
knew yesterday, when we were discussing the bill concerning the M PEFFER L thank the S« to the or id 
national banks, what the law was, but nobody seemed willing to | intended mentioning it, but forgot todos \ 
have itenforced. Weall understand very well that this b s.| th old bar would bring $8.80. 
ot money in anysense of the word; yet Senators who insist upon Mr. INGER. What is th t the 
.e intrinsic value of money, and who quarrel over the word | Senator ited? 
“fiat,” say that the gold which is in our coin, not the coin itself, M [t is $1 
but the gold which isin it before it is stamped, is worth as much N IR. So t ( ‘ p 
as the coined metal. 01 t auth dot tire \ e tk 
Now, I put the question before them in the presence of the! thee 
American Senate, and I ask again, is there any Senator upon the \ PEFFER. O no 
floor who will say asa Senator that a piece of standard gold, Mr. GALLINGER \nd the gold bar is not fiat mone 
thoroughly tested, weighing as much as the eagle, can be forced ir. PEF FER Che gold bar is not mone ill. fiat « 
pon any creditor against his consent? Everyone will answer | 0 r kind it the coin is money, and it money lt 4 
no, of course. pon it ce $10." That is al That is what e la ts 
[ place before you now a gold eagle, coined according to the | \ e sh ©, and there is no other w of g ne its 1 e, 
law, of precisely the same weight and fineness of the bar I have |} Mr. President, but by the terms of the \ Che la ; it 
shown to you. Lask you whether that coin can be forced upon | shall be of the value of $10 
any creditor? ‘*‘ Why,” you say, ‘‘it does not need any forcing. Mr. BUTLER. May I make an inguiry of 1 senate 
The law of the land makes that legal tender, and no one wo ild formation. for | was very mu h interest in est é 
think of refusing it.” Now, I ask the Senators why is it that | Senator from New Hampshir 
the coin is money. and the gold bar is not? Mr. PEFFER. Certair 
[ put the question so plainly that the wayfaring man, though Mr. BUTLER. I understood the Senator to say that the 
fool, can not err in the answer: What makes the coin money | va » of the bar is only $8.80 so the stam» of the Govern f 
al ithe bar a commodity? The law, a LOnLY the law. The law ine! ses its value $1.20 
alone makes money value I PEFFER. Yes, si In connection th th [ld ot 
his bar was made for me by a firm of jewelers in the city of | wi to be understood as saying th the v of $8.80 j n 
Chicago. I sent the order through a jeweler of Washington. | trins \ the metal, because thi ne yt \ ‘ t 
When it was returned I saw it veigh d upon scales, so that | of the me ire of the value for commer ) i oit 
now the exact weight of the two pieces. There isa trifling dif- | by 3on of the Government usir ‘ ' { of gold 
ference—a hair or two only—between them, yet one is money, a | for ney More than 50 per cer the ( ct o ; 
full legal tender, and the other is not money, though of precisely | w« s used for monetary purpos 
the same weight, the same metal, and the same quality. lake aw the protection of the , thro t n the open 
What, then, becomes of this the ry of fiat m¢ ney? The Sen m b tine ie s vou do silve nd l Ke 8 
ator from Massachusetts spoke about maintaining a fifty-cent | h ‘ wn tot ‘ of othe rop nd | 
dollar at a parity, insisting that 50 cents of the dollar was clear | hav istice done, and not i 


fiat; yet we are maintaining it at a parity, and we are forcing a Mr. MITCHELL of O on | 10 per cent of / n 
fraud upon the people according to this argument. the bar 


[ have here some of the old Continental notes [exhibiting] that Mr. PEFFER. There is—the same as in the coi 
there is so much talk about, which helped the boys out of their M MITCHELL of Oregon. There is 10 per cent of : 





troubles during the war of the Revolution. \ FER Lt is nine-te } 
Under the authority of the Continental Congress not a leg Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon Suppose there was no alloy at 
dollar could go out, no taxes could be levied, no revenues could | all in the bar. leaving the alloy in th in, what wo the 
‘ be collected, and yet this paper passed among the soldiers of the | difference between the bar and the coin in val 
Revolution as money. It was different when we came to the war Mr. PEFFER. The jeweler gave me a statement showing 
of the Rebellion We then had a Government established, | how ev rs é re tl] ( their gold. It is done by 
iuthorized to coin money and to regulate the value thereof, | carats p pennyweig Pure gold is 24 carats fine. dividing 
nd we made our own money. [I think a little more of the | th veight into pennyweights of 24 grains each. For « y 
Same medicine would be very acceptable to the people at this pennyweight of ® rat gold, the worth would be 32 cent or 
me. Lp iv we ht of 10-« 1 old the value Oo be 40 cents I 
i Mr. COCKRELL. Does the Senator intend to have the form | 14 ts t e would be 56 cents: of 18 carats. 72 cents 
iz of those notes printed? Ws rats (the-eoin standard). 88 cents: and of 24 
- Mr. PEFFER. No, I had not thought about that. th: vould be 96 cents | asked him \ n | 
4 Mr. COCKRELL. Why not let the form of them be printed | bar b to sell to the jeweler, what. [get f und 
i in the Recorp? lis BRS Chen he gave me oO d 
i Mr, PEFFER. The peculiar designs and the borders can not | by 1 elers 
* be ‘eproduced without a good deal of trouble and expense; but | lust one word, Mr. President, about bimet ; [It is a vel 
“ ul state the form and dimensions of the several pieces and give | i1 te term [ may b bimet sf l yet believe i A 
the reading matter on their faces. sil ve or only the minor coins. I may be a bimetallist and be 
z Number 1 is a rectangle, 24 inches by 3¢ inches, and reads: | w that silver shall b gal tender to the extent of only 
One-third of a dollar, according to a resolution of Congress | $5. Upon thesame principle I will be a trim st, because we 





passed at Philadelphia Feb uary 17, 1776.” use nickel as mone} rola, silver, and nickel. By the st } 
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losophy I might be a quadrometallist, because we use gold, sil- We are but infants at the beginning of the alp 
ver, nickel, and copper—four different metals. But the testof a | ing as we do in the evening of the mostfruitful 
bimetallist, from my standpoint, is, do you believe inthefree and | progress, looking backward over achievement 
unlimited coinage of silver at the old ratio of 16 to 1? scope, astounding in their num! lb 
this bill there is a platform utterance at the end of the | fects—discovery, invention, deve! 
itory provision which declares that it is the policy of this | effort, change and improvement everyw] 
‘y to maintain a parity between the metals. That same | ward toward the dawn of a higher: ; 
‘m utterance was enunciated in the Sherman law, that we | fresh discoveries of genius, and nob 
>to maintain a parity between the metals. Mr. Presi- | shall have h ippier conditions, with 
de ve do not do anything of the kind. Vhen we enacted the ures, and thx enjoyment of more at 
coinage law of 1873 we dropped the silver dollar utterly out of the | that we are ji st beginnin 
list of coins. In 1878, when an attempt was made to restore the | cunning agencies of huma 
old law, we were put off with a compromise of $2,000,000 a month the alchemy of spring sets the fo ces of nat 
not to exceed $4,000,000 a month—and the Treasury Department, | forth verdure and flowers and move vegetati 
with the advice, consent, and direction of the Chief Executive | harvest time. 
under both parties, gave us one-half the law and kept the other | How strange that this should be true. That 


half away from us. Now, gentlemen may say what they please, | changed our methods in all departments o 


1s 


this is an attempt to drive away from the people every vestige | now searching for new and better ways a 


y 


Wi 


y tO si 
LACtLV 


ATE 


of legislation in favor of silver. growth, we hold with an almost desperat 
Ah, but you say,” We intend to keep the silver coin that we tem that descended to us from the bar! 
have at a parity.” Ido not know whether youdoor not. Lonly | time is at hand when we need improvemen 
know what you have done, andif you succeed in carrying through | providing and distributing this most conve 
this legislition your next step will be utterly to demonetize sil- | yalues. The things which are und up i 
ver. Butifi be mistaken about that, if we can maintain a parity | ‘‘money” are an innumerable host that no man ¢ 
at ore ratio we can do it at another. voly ing endless development of mind and thou 
I will now pass on very hurriedly, omitting a good many things perp ‘tual progress and growth. As healt 
I had intended to say, for the purpose of giving way for other | vigor and strength to the human body, so mon 
mutters. It is said that this will drive us toa silver standard. | lation quickens the pulses of trade, encourages thi 
Suppose it does, who will be injured? Who will be benefited? gives employment to willing hands, and brings 1 
I would much prefer that our business, if it has to be transacted | peace to the people. . 
upon a monometallic basis, be upon the basis of silver; and I| ‘The great trouble with us arises from the sim) 
think I can give very good reasons for it. speak the words with emphasis) that we permit 
he nations of Europe, with whom a large part of our trade | eontrol our finances. Am I to be censured for si 
is conducted, are as to a great many articles compelled to pay a | thought? Was Cyrus H. McCormick an out! 
large tribute before they are permitted to land them upon our | yented a machine that laid the old grain cradle an 
shores. We tax them upon their manufactured goods; we tax | jin the shade? Was Watts to be excommunicat 
them upon their cloth, their wool and their cotton; we tax them | jnvented the eccentric wheel in the steam engi 
upon their cutlery; we tax them upon their coal and upon their | for inventing the elevator to carry wheat and 
salt, and upon a great many other articles which our people are | lower floor to the upper one? Are ‘the Cramps to 
constantly using. because they have brought down the cost of ship 
Instead of throwing open our doors wide for the trade of the | level with the mechanics on the Clyde? Are tl 
world, we tax the trade of that portion of the world that to-day pt se changes by way of i prov ment to 
it largely interested in the things we have to sell, and | they ask that ‘something new be t 
hose are gold-using countries. We can get along without the | financial system and find it 


rade of those countries, if we have to do it, so far as our manu- | and see if there is not son 


I 

ur . 
factured goods are concerned. Here we have upon our south- of the usurers to-day, and the urer is he 
ern border twelve States in South America; we have six States | whose blessing is want, whose rule is pove 
in Central America, and we have Mexico. There isa field for | pestilence, his presence is a perpetual m 
our manufactures, while on the other side of the Atlantic is a to every interest which men hold dear. 
field for our farm products. I have been surprised at the char- [ have spoken about the repeal of the Sh 


4 


acter and drift of our legislation the last four or five years in | js not responsible for our misfortunes its repe 
that respect. by way of relief to the people, and, so fa 

Our farmers are to trade in Europe, where we levy taxes upon | ghall never be repealed unless in coun 
their producis, while our manufacturers are permitted or asked to | pealing it we have the old coinage law o 
trade in the South American states, where the people raise their | to the statute books. 
own wheat, and their own corn, and their own cattle, and their | In this time of trouble to whom shall we turn? 
own sheep, and their own wool. If we need tea or coffee that people. What do they want? They ask bread and 
we can not produce in our own country, both are grown exten- | a stone. They ask for more money and we propose to 
sively in Brazil. If there are spices that we need, we can get | less. They ask the loan of money and we close the | 
them in the islands of the sea. If there is anything that we | ask for the use of their own funds now in b 
need, that our people do not produce, we can find it somewhere | compelled to pay a premium. They ask for m 
without landing a ship upon British, or German, or French | their daily business and we permit the usurers to 
soil. | currency, and we tell the banks to hoard all the | 

\ll of the countries to which I have referred are silver-using | they can get hold of and give out their own ce 
countries. They would be ready at any time to unite with us | used as money. 
upon an international monetary standard, while, if Mr. Glad- Who asks for the repeal of the Sherman law? 
stone speaks the truth—and weall think he does—we need never | tinguished Senator from Indiana [Mr. VooRHEES] a1 
expect any international agreement with Great Britain upon any | repeal ofthe Shermanlaw means, as was so well stated 
other basis than gold. tor from Missouri[Mr. VEST ]afew days ago, agold st 

| would be willing to have an international conference for the | said on the other side that they propose to maintuin + 
purpose of agreeing upon a unit of value, that value to be based | silver coinsas money. I understand that very well; 
upon the common divisor of a large number of articles in general | pose to measure them by a gold standard, and that 
use among the people. Give to that unit of value a name, what- | object to. Take away the protection of the law fro 
ever it is, lcare not what. Giveitaname. Thenletit be rep- | we are ready to meet you halfway; but until you do t 
resented by a sign on paper which shall be an obligation of the | on this side of the line with our faces to the front. 
government whose stamp it bears, and have no other kind of in- | wondered, when I heard the Senator from Indian 
ternationalagreement except one between the nationsas nations. | day, how it will appear in print when the historian 
Let individuals settle their own balances in their own way and | speak of the political apostacy of that distinguished 
accommodate their trade ts that condition of things; but as toa | He labored hard and eloquently to show that he has a 
metallic basis or a local monetary system, J believe in having an | none of the views that the people understood him to « 
American standard, an American system, just as we have in all | in the years gone by. 1 have quoted that distinguished 
the rest of our administration. quently upon the public platform. “Here is what 

Mr. President, we are looking in the wrong direction for the | VooRHEES, of Indiana, said upon the floor of the Americ 
primary cause of our trouble. ate,” [said to the people. ‘‘Wehave one great apostle o 
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under the p1 
banks « just what t 
circum ; 


its busin 
to do but 


have known merc 


Mr. PEFFER. No, sir: it does not interfe itl 
Mr. MCPHERSON. - The Senator stat hat it was comn 
rumor that fhe banks were acting illeg ; ould like 
know if he expects the Comptroller of the irrency to dis] 
every common rumor that may appear in the newspapers or 
the open air? Unless complaints should be made to the Com] 
troller of the Currency in a formal manner how is he to take 
cognizance of the matter and proceed as against common r 
mor? } 
Mr. PEFFER. In the discussion that we had here ye erday a , ; col Age to any gr 
abundant reasons were shown—— i 
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is an interesting table taken from Rothwell’s ‘‘ Universal Bimetallism:” 


Monetary systems and approximate stocks of money in the principal countries of the world, 1891 


Ratio of 
} 
| 


} 


Stock of silver. | eiianiibenide 
1—=#1, 000,000. ercentages, 


Uncovered | 


silver to 1 | 
of gold. | 
Stock of 


Countries and money systems. Gross total. 


j gold. | Full Lim- paper, 
Total Gold,| . 
| 


5 none] RIO 
nn ited 
- | ten- | ten 
cer. | der. } der 


| | a a anaen 


millions. 


ten- ited 


| der 


Population in 


United States, gold and silver .| 15, 98) 14. 95) 8654, 000, 000 #405, 790, 000 $1, 634, 790, 000! 40, 35. 24. 82| 15. 92)810. 
United Kingdom, gold valesiuteal aaa | 650,000, 000)... _. 50, 000, 000 700, 000, 000. 78.5 $ if 5. 82 14 
France, gole and silver ...... f 14. 38) | $00,000,000) 65 f 7 81, 400, 000! 1,581, 400, 000; 50. Bi ‘ 5. 15) 15.401 20.52 
Germany, gold | 54 | 13. 95 . 5} 600, 000, 000 3 | ‘ | 107,000,000) 918, 000, 000) 65. 22. 99) 5 . 95} 12.12 
Belgium, gold and 154 | 14. 38) ‘ 65,000,000) 48. 5 55 | 54,000,000; 174, 000,000) 37.35, 31.60) 31. 70} 10 
Italy, gold and silver.........-.} 15 14.38) ¢ 93, 600, 000) 5 34.2| 50.2) 163, 470,000) 307, 270, 000) 30, 46) 16. 3: 3.2 99} 3. 0% 
Switzerland, gold and silver f 14.38} i 15, 000, 000 3. 6 { 14, 000, 000 44, 000, 000 . 09) 34. OF 81. 8% 43) 5 
Greece, gold and silver ...... 14.38) 2.5 2, 000, 000 14, 000, 000 20, 000, 000) 10. 20. 19 
Spain, vold and silver... | 14. 38) 40, 000, 000 100, 000,000} 298, 000, 000 56 
Portugal, gold ............... 14.08) £ 40, 000, 000 45, 000, 000! 95, 000, 000 
Austria-Hungary, gold : : h 13. 40, 000, 000 260, 000, 000 390, 000, 000 
Netherlands, geld and silver ..| 15! 15 | 5 25, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 130, 000, 000 
Scandinavian Union, gold. ._. . 88) ; 82, 000, 000! 27, 000, 000 69, 000, 000 
Russia, silver f } 118 250, 000, 000 é 500, 000, 000 95, 000, 000 
Turkey, gold and silver | 1 3 50, 000, 000)... .- f 5 | 107, 000, 000) 5: 
Australia, goid PRESS | 14, 28) 100, 000, 000)... ..- | 115, 000, 000 
Egypt, gold bhtinuitdlad chen dnc: A oe | 100, 000, 000) . ileal 57, 000, 000 
Mexico, silver ...... asiel ae . 6) 5, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 2.500.000! 8.77) 87.72 
Central America, silver | | et 1G FP Sor eat: : 2,000,000} 670,000, 000).__._.| 20.00 
South America, silver | 1 ’ 45, 000, 000 25 eae 600, 000, 000 196, 000, 000 . 72, 3.72 
gapan, gold and silver SOU Bol coconl 90, 000, 50 | 66,000, 000 928, 000, 000 45. 92) 28. 57 
RS er ae i cae 900 <“ | 28,000,000) 700,000, 000 43 . 98 
oS FRA a ay: ao ‘a 700 | i ccblaeadhk ees . 00) 
The Straits _._. aa hae sak 100, 000, 000 : 00)... 
Canada, gold 5 16, 000, 000)... ... | 5, 000, 000, 26.23) 8.20 nl 
Cuba, Haiti, gold ...... ; 20,000, 000 1.2) 2,000, 000, 32.26) 38.23 64. 51 . 60) 10. 00 

Total wad seoofesses \8, 632, 600, 0003, 499. 1) 553. 6 4, 002. 7 2, 629, 660, 000 10, 264, 960,000......|......|........|100, 00 

| | | i 
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40, 000, 000) 





Mr. President, the people are going on guard to-day. Their | during several previous years, and had been considered by 
posts are in the farmhouses and in the dwellings of the poor, in | three or fourdifferentCongresses before the bill was finally 
the werner in the mines, in the forests, on the Soles and On this subject I desire to read briefly from the ren 
rivers, and along the highways of commerce. Their counter- | Hon. Mr. Kelley of Pennsylvania, then a member of this H 
sign is ‘ loyalty to the Republic;” the Stars and Stripes is their | who stated the reasons why he favored a reminting law w 
flag; equal rights is their motto; Anglo-Saxon blood is their in- | should drop the silver dollar out of our coinage; and th 
heritance; freedom is their birthright, and to be rulers in their | sons he then gave for that measure are precisely the re 
own country is their destiny. now urged by gentlemen here for restoring the silver do! 
wit, because existing conditions are supposed to operate fa 
aC ably to Wall street, or the ‘‘ money power.” He urged as a1 
Silver. son for that legislation the fact that the bullion brokers of ) 
—____— York were making money out of the Government by the 
age of a silver dollar the intrinsic value of which was in e) 
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oO 
HON. LEWIS SPERRY, 
OF CONNECTICUT. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, August 21, 1898. 
The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of 


an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled “An act directing the purchase of sil- 
ver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes”’— 


Mr. SPERRY said: 

Mr.SPEAKER, We have been called here in extraordinary ses- | 
sion for the purpose of repealing a law the provisionsof which 
have brought the country to-day into a panic the like of which 
we have not seen for twenty years. 

For one, and speaking for the constituency which I represent 
I am in favor of the unconditional repeal of the purchasing clause 
of that law; and in making this statement I will not qualify it by 
saying that I am a free-silver man or that I am a bimetallist. 
Yet I believe I could say I come nearer to being a bimetallist 
than that wing of the Democratic party who stand here pro- 
claiming that they are bimetallists and demanding the free coin- 
age of silver upon a ratio which will not permit anything but 
silver to circulate in this country. 

If we are to choose, Mr. Speaker, between the two standards, 
gold or silver(which seems to be really about the issue presented 
to-day), I announce that as between those two metals I am a gold | 
man. I believe that this country can not undertake to carry a 
standard differing from that of the other great commercial coun- 
tries of the world; that it can not undertake to maintain the free | 
coinage of silver upon a ratio different from the commercial 
ratio in this country and in the markets of the world. 

We have heard much, Mr. Speaker, about the demonetization of | 

| 
| 
} 





silver, which it is said was brought about in 1873 by stealth. We | 
are told thatmembers of both branches of Congress did not know 
what they were voting for when they voted for that act. I have 
read the history of that legislation; and, in my judgment, Mr. | 
Speaker, it was a premeditated act. The proposition had been 
brought before Congress by several Secretaries of the Treasury 


of its coinage value. Mr. Kelley said: 


It is a bill prepared at the suggestion and under the supervisi 
Treasury Department, and now comes to us revised with much cai 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, exclusive of the ch 
his absence being accounted for by the reasons I have given. 

Let me, Mr. Speaker, hastily point out some of the interests that 
this floor seeking aa poate themselves by preventing the passa; 
bill. One silver bullion dealer of New York, during the last Con 


| mitted to the gentleman who is now acting as chairman of theco 


in charge of the bill that under one defectin existing laws he was ma 


| the cost of the Government from seventy-five thousand to one 


thousand dollars a year. * * * His profits—and he is but one 
who are growing fat and greedy upon the defects in our mint laws 


| this way: Our country, like every other civilized Government. sh: 


cure its own metal out of which to make subsidiary coinage. 

Now, sir, every coin of ours that is not goldis subsidiary. Our 
lar, half dollar, and every other coin that is not gold is subsidiary 
tlemen seem to express surprise at this proposition I repeat that 
is subsidiary. The half dollar is not worth 50 cents, All other 
ments pay the expense of minting by the difference between the i 


| value of subsidiary coins and the value at which they circulate and 
| the government redeemsthem. 


And such was the law of this country until, by a ruling of M1 
when he was Secretary of the Treasury, the Mint was ordered to re 
ver from private individuals and coin it. Now, itso happens that 
uent of the gentleman from New York has been taking advanta#:: 


| ruling and deposited silver to be made into half dollars anid other si 


and for every $2 worth of silver deposited by him he gets four ha 
and one 10-cent piece, or theequivalent thereof. He has, as he stat: 
colleague | Mr. Hooper of Massachusetts] and myself, been doing a 


| of from eighteen hundred thousand to two million dollars per atinw 


him as profit an annual income equal to the salary of the Preside 
Presidentialterm. * * * 

Again, sir, by a mistake in our law it has become impossible to 
American silver dollar in this country except in collections of cu 
They would, if coined in considerable numbers, be a source of « 
piofit to the silver-bullion dealer of New York. Let me show you 


| ver dollarrequired by our laws is worth 3} cents more thay our go 


and is worth 7 cents more than two half dollars. Now, sir, let us 


| as the gentleman desires, to specie payment before we legislat« 


mint laws, and you will have an interest of from one niillion to n 
ilon dollars a year here, with its lobby in and around the House t 
the Government from the possibility of losing a few dollars by su! 
eS for copper and copper-bronze coinage. 

very dollar we will then coin in silver will put from 3} to7 cent 


| pocket of the individual broker. Every half dollar for which hi 


posit in silver and have it coined will yield him a profit of 2} cents 

Now. sir, is the Government of the United States to be made th: 
the people of the world in order to give large profits to a few silve! 
brokers in New York? For there is the whole question.—Cong 
Globe, secona session Forty-secona Congress, page 2311. 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, that speech was made on this floor April 
9 1872—a year before the bill demonetizing silver was passed. 


We had no silver in circulation at that time because of the well- 


estublished law that unless the coinage ratio corresponds to the 
market ratio of the bullion, and with great nicety, it is Impos- 
sible to circulate the two metals together. 


Without pursuing further the history of the act of 1873. which 
has been so much referred to by gentlemen in this debate as hav- 
ine been passed will, as my time is limited, att 


to my remarks in the shape of an appendix a historical 





: } 
by stealth, | en 


account 





of the demonetization of 1873, as placed before the House a 
speech by Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, when that charge was first 


HN SHERMAN, 


States Senate 


L borrow this appendix from the Ho 


mace. ‘ 
speech made by him in the United 


as appears in a 
| na | 1SoO 


Mr. PENCE 


Will the gentleman allow me a question? 


Mr. SPERRY. Yes, sir. 
Mr.PENCE. As the gentleman says he intends to incorporate 
as an appendix to his speech something w!] 1 he is not going 


to present before the House, | him whether Judge Kelley 
of Pennsvlvania, after the demonetization of silver, did not 
upon this floor, as report d in volume 7 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, page 605, these words: 


ask 


Say, 











In connection with the charge that I advocated the bill which demonetized 
the standard silver dollar, I say that, tho chairman of theCo nittee 
Coinage, I was as ignorant of the fact that it would demonet ’ é sil 

llar, or of its dropping the silver dollar from our s) 10f coll AS We 
those distinguished Senators, Messrs. Blaine and VOORHE! ao not think 
that there were three members of this House that knewit. * * * T 


Committee on Coinage, who reported the original bill and fait! 


were able 


ful and scanned its provisions closely As their organ 1 reported it; it 
tained provision for both the standard gold and silver dollar, and the tra 
dollar. 


Never having heard till long after its enactment of the substitution in thi 








Senate of the section which dropped the standard dollar, I profe yw 
nothing of its history: but Iam prepared to say that in all the le l of 
this country there is no mystery equal to the der ation of th id 
ard dollar of the United States. I have never found a man who could tell 
how it came about * * * I wish gentlemen to know what the! 





orwny 











was; it was a bill to reorganize the nts, and 18 passed without allu 

n in debate to the question of the retention or abandonment of the stand 
ard silver dollar. * * I was the chairman of the committee that re 
ported the original bill, and I aver upon my honor that I did not know that 


it prop l to drop the standard dollar, and I did not learn that it had done 
:0 for eighteen months after the passage of the substitute offered by Mr 


Hooper 





rentleman if Judge Kelley did not make that 


2 
and I ask himifit was not made just as I read it after 
the demonetization act of 1873 was passed’ 

Mr.SPERRY. Mr. Speaker, whether Judge Kelley made that 
statement or not, [am not advised. Iunderstand that he after- 
wards was a prosilver man. I have read the words of Judge 
Kelley as they appear in the Congressional Globe. I hope the 
gentleman has read the words of Judge Kelley, to which he re- 
correctly, if he has fers, pretended to have read them at all. 

But his question reminds me of a remark of Thomas H. Ben- 
ton, when there was a resolution presented which was under- 
taken to be injected into one of the pl itforms about to be framed. 
It was refused in one shape and was afterwards sought to be put 
in in the shape of a resolution. Mr. Benton remarked that the 
resolution seemed to him to carry a stump speech in its belly. 
{ Laughter. [t will, however, go into the RECORD as a part of 
my remarks; and I do not think it will do harm to the facts of 
the discussion, cither as claimed by him or by me. 

But, Mr. Sneaker, however that may be, what I have quoted 
as the language of Judge Kelley is unquestionably true, that the 
silver dollar was worth a premium, and because of that fact it 
was not circulating in this country, and because it would not 
circulate it was dropped out of our coinage for the reason that 
the Government was a loser on every dollar thatit issued. Now, 
if it be true, as Judge Kelley said, that a single broker made 
seventy-five to one hundred thousand dollars a year under a free- 
coinage system which showed him amargin of profit of 5 cents 
on the dollar, will the gentleman tell me how much the bullion 
brokers of New York and the bullion producers of Colorado 
will make when they are allowed to bring their products to the 
mints in silver bullion and take out dollars, worth only 55 cents 
on the dollar, as bullion? [Applause.} 

But what I want to emphasize in that connection, and all | 
wish to emphasize, is this: That itis the history of every people 
and the history of all time that free coinage with unlimited ten- 
der must be accompanied in its ratio with an exact correspond 
ence in value to the commercial ratio of the metal out of which 
the coinage is made. And I refer gentlemen to the debates 
which took place in Congress in 1834, when we rearranged the 
‘atio between gold and silver and raised it from 15 to 16. 

I suggest to our free-coinage friends in that connection the 
fact, as related by Thomas H. Benton in his Thirty Years’ 
View—and, Mr. Speaker, I wish t6 present to my free-coinage 
friends the fact as he presented it in his work—that they, 


[simply ask the 
statemen 
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the parties, were divided here before the House as to whether | the 








the ratio should be 158 or 16. With so great an exactness must 
you bring your statutory ratioto the murket ie of the b n 
that the two parties div ded 1 1854 as to whether that ratio 
should be 15% to 1 or 16 to | 
And vet gentlemen on this floor ng forward their o- 
si ns of free coinage on ratios: n » | 
up to 2O to l, nad everyone 1S invited » t S < . 3 
sy, ld not make the slightest diff ms , a 
ovik a n he chose somel l that \ ; J 1 4 
distric Laughter and apy 3¢ [It ren ; 
country schoolmarm nd < she b M 
1 ht who esented Ne exa 
mil th ¢ Milda to ts cha 
he e world was round or He t was t 30 
ore b que ion as that, of « . soo to 
} n Oni ym of her ow | ht 
t dist n which I hav ht I 0 t 
‘ ) mM ‘ t 
nade it mj » te 
’ La 1 te 
50, M Sp r, With o f i i 
{ e-( in e debate it Ho t ) 
sorti tor os and he i es ) ook 
Ove 9 aa y ’ na ) x ( ; one ¢t it 
wi mos ccent in ft I vide 
cifte » to Dem ’ Ss 
t lissouri Con n t l t 
I { the tin and there isnot e ( ) I 
re) d by the Missouri Cong i sr t nl ‘ 
I i l appl se i rie st ra 0 tk } 
I kes t silver dol r worth about 80 cent 
| ive from the Director of t Mint «a statement as to the 
ame tof b on bought by the Government under the two 
of 1878 and 1890, and itappears from thatstatement that 
ernment has already lost, or that there isa‘ eciation in } 
of e meta ind the people have lost, or somebody has lost, by 
this depreciation between the price at which the Government 
boucht and its bullion price, which i think two or three davs 
ago was 75 cents an ounce, the sum of $119,274.58 
Is it any wonder, sir, that this great country innin pon a 
financial system which shows such loss as that, with no gx re- 
serve provided under either the statute of LS78 or 1890, cor ed 
to go into the market and pure e silver, and powerles »> ston 
the downward tendency of silver, is it any wonder that th 


country should be alarmed at the great exportvt 
on since January 1, and begin to suspect not o 


gold n 


ono! 
their currene 


Sy stem, but even the solvency of the Government itself! 

Now, it has been suggested, and that is one of the greatargu 
ments that has been offered, sir, that we need more mon I 
will submit a statement prepared by the S¢ rv of the T'r« 








iry, showing the amount of money in cire tion from 1860 to 
1892, inclusive: 
Stat ( ] ¢ ame ta of in the l led é i , 
Amoun Amount in ci Mon ; : 
Yea e Poy per t el 
Unit Sta - capita 
1 ) $435, 407 31, 443, 321 814. 06 2 2 
{2 148, 4 67 32, 064, 000 14. 09 a) 
| 334 14 33 i ) 10 } 1.73 
18 }, 038 33, 365, 000 20 17. 84 
1< 1. 478 84. 046. 000 ) 72 10. O7 
. YO 34, 748, 000 2 ). 57 
18 . ( 4 t4 85. 469. 000 1 2 90 
t 728, 200, 612 661, 992. 069 88 11.000 ") 11 | 
Qto 7 53. 578 680 18, 661 86. O72 {) 19. 38 % 39 
1260 180 664. 4 1 7 uM 12 @ uy 
18 (po 461 675 BY 3é 8.3 al 17. 50 
ig $1,812,174 715, S89. 005 » 55S. 000 a 75 18.10 
s 52, 721, 565 8 1549 10, 596. 000 18.79 18.19 
l 774, 445, 610 S81, 809 41 } 18. 5R 2 O04 
l { S06, O24 O83. 031 412. 704 ”) 18. 83 : 
798 OD 101, 947 43.9 00 18 
s a “4 7, 609, 388 4 OOo 17 
if 17 722, 314 {¢ ) 16. 4¢ 4 
791 8 729. 132. 624 17 hd a i > 
l l 1,5 i! R18, 631 48 y 
j ) 973, 38 8 50 1. 04 iP 
~ 1,40 823 1,114 19 51 7.4 71 
1.4 > 719 1,174 ) 52 ) f 7 
| 1 48Y. 816 1 uM ’ , ) of 
1 ] », 454, 189 1,24 9 54 31. OF 65 
[xe I 658, 336 1, 29 8.615 56 H) ; j 02 
8 I 550, 604 1 ) 57, 404, 000 31.50 Ro 
1, 900, 442 l 14 & 0 3 ) 5 
s », 062, 955, 94 I BI 870 ) » 34. 39 “s 
75 0.711 1, 380 6419 61 1 a3 RE B2 
14 159 1, 429, 251, 270 62, 62 0 34. 24 Ro 
09, 120. 092 1, 500, 087, 555 63 OO) 2. 8 3. 45 
2,219, 719, 198 1, 603, 073, 338 65, 520. 000 33. Re 24. 47 
Nott? The difference between the amount of money in the country and 


ount in circulation represents the money in the Treasury 
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Asa matter of fact we never had s0 much money in circula- Mr. COX. Will the gentleman allow me toa 
tion as we have now. In 1875 we had $751,881,809. In 1892 we | tion? 
had $1,603,078,338, or, stated per capita, in 1873 we had $18.04 per Mr. SPERRY. With the greatest of pleasur 
capita and in 1892 we had over $24.47 per capita. Now, if it be Mr. COX. You are speuking thereof the aver 
true, as has been argued by different men upon this floor, that | and his compensation for aday’s work. Will you 
abundance of money makes high prices, I beg that some of these | to state to the House what is the aver 
gentlemen who hold to that view will tell us, if abundant money | for a laboring m al | 
makes high prices, why it is that prices have been continualiy Mr. SPERR 
falling, while our money, per capita and in total, has been con- | port it in Quill 

antly rising since 18738. | centage. 


As a matter of f ct it is impossible to prove that because the | Mr. COX. Will you sta he A 
gold dollar buys more of certain commodities to-day than it did | of compensation that the laborer gets in your 
formerly, that therefore the gold dollar has appreciated. There Mr. SPERRY. have not seen any authentic 
are other considerations to be taken intoaccount. There is the | I can now call to 
fact that prices have declined in silver-using countries and in | precisely. kill 
using courtries alike. If the argument were true that sil- | perhaps, $1.23 
yuld make good prices, then it ought to be true that in| Mr. COX. 
ising countries prices have not fallen. } Mr. SPERR 
yn the other hind, it is true that all over the world in the | white labor. 
wenty years, and perhaps longer, most of the commodities Mr. COX. Ido 
which a person needs have fallen. Wheat, cotton, and all the | ferance in labor on account of color. 
products of machinery, by reason of the engnennais nts inma-| Mr.SPERRY. There mig 
chinery, by the reduction in the cost of transportat ion , by the 
reduction in interest charged, have fallen, not only in t his coun 
try, but in every country. Prices have fallen in accordance with eo | y-first 
the law of supply and demand, and not because, as gentlemen | labor in the South at 64 
havesuggested, that we have not sufficient money. 1 not hire lab 
t point [ will read brietiy from the work of the Hon. | . BAILEY 
Da . Wells upon Recent Economic Changes, page 115. Speak- | 
ing of the fall of prices he 





in the S 


an ie CAM CR EES ES 


©, and one that is no uspute 
, or standard of value, or formo 
} ft taxation, or military s; m, or con 
dit 1 of land tenure, o rislation respecting trade, tariffs, and bounties, 
ord rences i he relations tween capital and labor in different coun 
tri av nsu lent gz rd id save any mation from the economik 
dist ances or trade depression which has t dentt uch chi 
in pr 


gi 


Pee a . is New : : ay h afte lore emphatic 
art eed thy wrgneek” ' Poageorvst ae Woe ao t rd which the la ring man 
not fall == vane last tw LLY es cnhaG I wee ; UNS Thomas H. on, in deb 
daily workman. I will submit as a par f my remarks the re . ak fsa) 1 <> 
port from the Finance Committee of 
gress as to prices and wages i 


and cents, but in percentage 
R i rol 
nple average of all the returns, taking the wages of Was 100, ‘rom | Mr. 
rtof Senate Comm »on Finance on who le wages al | veo nry best dollar that cou 
er Report 1304, part 1, Pifty-second C ress, second 0. | the fact that a false mint ratio un 
th from the country. He counseled, therefore, 
gold should set to “‘ work at the right plac 
ery of that precious metal which their fathers one 
which the subjects of European kings now poss 
citizens of the young repubiics to the South all poss 
even the free negroes of San Domingo possess—} 
| yeomanry of this America have been deprived of for n 
twenty years, and will be deprived of fore ver, unless 
| cover the cause of the evil and apply the remedy to i 
Mr. SIMPSON. I understand the gent 
0 | turning to the gold standard will not dec 
1RK ‘ . 1 > 3 | 92 ‘. Tori ; ye 3 . b-enuse the | ibore ‘er will be able to purch ise Mol 
1851 1877 . 36.4 | lar, and therefore get more for his labor? 
1852 168 99.9 4.5) Mr. SPERRY. did not say so, but I think that is 
oon 1880 Hee 41f Mr. SIMPSON. Now, is it nota fact th ut a man 
1855 I ce i bia 46.5 | gaged in farming is a laborer; and if it is a fact, and 
1856 1882 eewcees ‘ has been clearly proven, that a decrease in the amou 
1857 1883 : lecn : +t] ' 
1888 1R84 ora whey: 52.7 | culating medium decreases the val ue of the products 
1856 1885... . ; 93 150.7 | does it not decrease the waces the farmer receives 
1860 1886 é I would like the gentleman to explain that. 
om aan Mr. SPERRY. J] understand by laborer, not a ma 
1865 1880 | labors with his hands, for we all labor, even the genil 
1864 1890 | Kansas labors at times on the floor of this House, for | 
him here when I thought he was laboring hard. [L 
But the laborer under the common aecceptation of th 
From that report, made up with the greatest care, it appears | the man who sells his labor for hire as distinguished 
that the daily wage of the laborer has incr: oon since 1840, and | employer. The farmer is a man who is supposed to 01 
the monetary system of the country has not, except temporarily | farm and is the master of his own time. A laborer 
and in a small way, affected the continual rise in daily wages. master of hisown time, and too often is not the master 0 
Now let me suggest to some of my friends on the other side of | wages. [Applause.] 
this ats stion, if it be true that gold has appreciated in respect | Mr. SIMPSON. I want to f 
of certain commodities, it is also true that gold has dep eciated | farmer’s interest asa laborer and not according to | 
in respect of the amount of labor which it will buy; because you | i went to ask you if it is not a fact that afarmer who 
can not to-day buy as much labor for a gold dollar as you could | his farm does have his wages greatly reduced if th: 
in 1873, when silver wasdemonetized. Therefore, [say that those | the products of his farm is reduced by a decrease in t 
who favor the gold standard can just as weil and with as great | lating medium, and as the wages of his labor is decr 
propriety, or even greater, claim to this House and to the coun- | not that affect his interest? 
try th: it gold has depreciate d as thatgold hasappreciated. The Mr. SPERRY. [If I 
change has been in favor of the man who labors. correctly, it is this: 
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understand the gentleman fro! 
He wants silver and cheap mone: 
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savings | 


ositors, a1 

fe here with | ’ I 
the country. to the l th ho owe 
who own improved re tate and t ilroads, who have issued 


bonds—to the end that they may be relieved; and he proposes 
make the laboring en and women of Connecticut contribut 
$0.000.000 ou f their hard-earned savi . ‘suc caliaf! w, while your proposition limiti the i 
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Geciaration which will crystallize honest and intelligent sentiment, that by 
Boquibble will the Government undertake to repay in silver the sums it now 
Seeks to borrow in gold. 

Then is the success of the 4 per cent loan assured, and with that resump 
tion in 1879 

With great respect, 
F. O. FRENCH. 
Hon. JOHN SHERMAN, Washington, D. C. 


To the above inquiry the Secretary of the Treasury made the 
following reply: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
Washington, D. C., June 19, 1877 


Stk: Your letter of the 18th instant, in which you inquire whether the 4 
a cent bonds now being sold by the Government are payable principal and 
n 


has demanaed and received careful consideration. 


Under the laws now in force there is no coin issued or issuable in which 


the principal of the 4 per cent bonds is redeemable or the interest payable 
except the gold coins of the United States of the standard value fixed by 
laws in force on the I4th of July, 1870, when the bonds were authorized. 

The Government exacts in exchange for these bonds payment at their face 
in such gold coin, and it is not to be anticipated that any future legislation 
of Congress or any action of any department of the Government, would 
sanction or tolerate the redemption of the principal of these bonds or the 
pes ment of the interest thereon in coin ofless value than the coin authorized 

y law at the time of the issue of the bonds, being the coin exacted by the 
Government in exchange for the same. 

The essential element of good faith in preserving the equality in value be- 
tween the coinage in which the Government receives and that in which it 
pays these bonds will be sacredly observed by the Government and the peo- 
ple of the United States, whatever may be the system of coinage which the 
general policy of the nation may at any time adopt. 

This principle is impressed upon the text of the law of July 14, 1870, under 
which the 4 per cent bonds are issued, and requires,in the opinion of the 
executive department of the government, the redemption of these bonds 
and the payment of their interest in coin of equal value with that which the 
Government receives from its issue. 

Very respectfully, 
JOHN SHERMAN, Secretary 

FRANCIS O. FRENCH, Esq., 

94 Broadway, New York. 


Mr. BAILEY. I desire to say to the gentleman that the act 
to which he refers was passed in 1870, when silver was worth 


more than gold, and when silver was as much the money of the | 


country as gold. 

Mr. SPERRY. The gentleman is quite right. But most of 
the bonds were put out before 1878, the demonetization act hav- 
ing already been passed; specie payments had not been re- 
sumed. Some were put out after that and taken by the pur- 
chasers upon the suggestion of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
as above stated, that they would be paid in gold. 

I will say further to the gentleman from Texas that in every 
case those bonds were paid forin gold —the Government received 
gold for them. We were then trying to get onto a specie-pay- 
ing basis,a gold basis. We did get onto a gold basis and we 
ought to have stayed there. 

It the gentleman from Kansas or the gentleman from Texas 
wants bonds paid kind for kind, that will suit me to a letter 
When gentlemen allow the Government or other institutions or 
corporations to pay kind for kind, they will pay in gold. 

Mr. BAILEY. They ought to pay according to the contract. 

Mr. BOATNER. The gentleman from Connecticut should 
understand that those who advocate free coinage do notadvocate 
‘cheap money;” we advocate dollarsofequal value. Now, does 
the gentleman advocate the passage of this bill on the ground 
that it will make better money than we now have? 

Mr. SPERRY. ‘That is precisely the ground upon which I 
advocate the passage of this bill, and the stoppige of the accu- 
mulation of any more 55 cent dollars, unless you place behind 
those dollars the gold standard which is behind the paper dollar. 
In the absence of such a standard behind these two currencies, 
the siiver dollar is worth intrinsically 50 cents, and the paper dol- 
lar is not worth anything; that is the difference. 

{Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BAILEY. I ask unanimous consent that the time of the 
gentleman from Connecticut be extended so as to allow him to 
conclude his remarks. 

Mr. TRACEY. Ofcourse i would be delighted to have the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut proceed without limitation; but it 
seems to me some restriction of time should be fixed, because 
there are gentlemen who desire to follow. 

Mr. BAILEY. I will withdraw my request if the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. TRACEY] objects. 

Mr. TRACEY. I simply suggest that the time be not exten- 
ded indefinitely, so as to interfere with the right of gentlemen 
who are to follow. 

A MEMBER. Say fifteen minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. RICHARDSON). Unanimous 
consent is asked that the time of the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut be extended indefinitely. 

Mr. TRACEY. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


Objection is made. 
Mr. TRACEY. 


But Iam perfectly willing—— 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman can not object 
conditionally. ; 

Mr. TRACEY. Then I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. COX. I would be perfectly willing to yield the gentle. 
man five minutes of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there further object 
extending the time of the gentleman from Connecticut 
nitely? The Chair hears none. 

Mr.SPERRY. Now, willthe gentleman from Louisi 
BOATNER] proceed with his question? 

Mr. BOATNER. I wish to know whether you des 
your constituents who have loaned their money to the « 


| nts > lama . vs : shes , Nai in ¢ 
terest in gold coin, is received. The subject, from its great importance, | UC"tS of the gentleman from Kansas shall be paid ir 


money than they have loaned; and if so, how much bett 

Mr. SPERRY. Not at all. 

Mr. BOATNER. Then, if this money has been loan 
a bimetallic basis, upon the issue of both gold and gs 
what ground of equity or justice does the gentleman 
the lenders of that money shall be repaid in money bas 
sively upon a goid standard? 

Mr. SPERRY. My first anxiety in this connection 
public credit. We have been on an exclusively gold bas 
1834, as the gentleman well knows; and my heart's « 
prayer to God is tha‘ no free-coinage men, or not enough 
at least, may rise up in this House to attack the public 


| the United States, which for the last twenty years has bi 


to the credit of the strongest power in the world. 
the gentleman comes bere to advocate a dollar worth in 
only 55 cents, which the Government can not under tl 


| tion of the Sherman ast maintain ata parity with go 


such a quantity as is now being accumulated, I say first: 
us be patriotic and maintain the public credit by sto 
further accumulation of dollars of that character. [A 

Mr. BOATNER. Willthe gentleman yield for afurt 
tion? 

Mr. SPERRY. 
other question yet. 
take the answer. 

My further suggestion is that the money that has been lo 
in Connecticut has been loaned with the conviction and beli 
as they had a right to believe, in the public credit. It w 
loaned either in gold or intmoney equal to gold in valuation, an 
now all we ask is that the legislation of this Congress shall bh 
such that the two metals, so far as they have been accumulate 
in the Treasury of the United States, that the two dollars, 
white and the yellow, shall continue each to the other to be of 
equal value. 

Mr. BOATNER. Can the gentleman point toan instance any- 
where in any part of the United States, and I might say any- 
where in the commercial world as well, where the silver dollar 
did not, under the authority of the United States Government, 
stand equal with any other dollar; or has he an inst:nce where 
a silver dollar has been sold or offered for sale for less than its 
value as one—its par value? 

Mr. SPERRY. Iceoncede to the gentleman from Louisia) 
that since the resumption act took effect in 1879, the credit a 
resources of this Government have been sufficient to keep its 
paper, and its accumulation of silver as well, at par. I hope 
will continue so. I hope it will be able to continue the same 
dition of affairs under all circumstances. But the fact is, 1 
so low has the gold run in the Treasury by exports abroad, 
so timid have our investors become in this country, and in other 
countries as well, investors who would be glad to come her 
their money and get an investment if they had any assurance 
stability in values—but so timid have they all become, th 
the present law the Government will not be able to maint 
parity farther. Therefore it is, that it is time, in the pres 
emergency and in view of the depression which prevails through 
out the country, that Congress should stop talking, and act in « 
manner to redeem the public credit. 

Mr. BOATNER. Wherein is the Government credit in dé 
fault? Has the gentleman anyinstancein mind? Does the gen 
tleman suppose that the United States Government is not able 
to take care of the four and a half million or four million ounces 
per month on the basis of this issue of legal-tender paper: 
Wherein is the ground for this apprehension? 

Mr: SPERRY. Upon the ground that silver has been con- 
stantly accumulating; upon the ground that there is no pro 
vision in either the act of 1878 or 1890 to accumulate or acquire 
a sufficient quantity of gold reserve with which to maintvin the 
parity of the two metais except through the sale of bonds; and 
gold-standard man xs! am I venture to assert that it will be 4 
very long day off before I will be willing to vote under the cir- 
cumstances that this Government shull sell bonds for gold and 
put the proceeds into the Treasury to buy silver, which would 
be the effect, I presume, of that policy. 


Wait a moment. I have not answer¢ 
If the gentleman asks a question he n 
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Thus far the country has maintained the parity, as T have as 
serted before; but the country fears, and every thoughtful man 
fears who givesconsideration to the subject, and looks six months 
ahead, that under the accu $ nt 
in connection with the fact 
always in silver, that that condition of affairs can not be mai 
tained very much longer. 

And as the gold reserves of the Government, Mr. Speaker, 





tion of silver going On sorapldly, 





hat | customs are being paid almost 


have run down even below the one hundred million mark, I sayi 


is time that we should put a stop to the further purchase of sil- 
ver, asthe French Government did fifteen yearsago. Itwould b 
poor statesmanship, I am sure, if we were to wait to make pro 


vision for the p iblic credit until the public credit had been lo 


Now. 1 would suggest to the gentleman from Louisiana also 
ny belief that while the repeal of this act would be a great im- 
provement, that it would restore credit, there is also suppl 
I ental legislatio necessary} to give sections of the South nad 
West the relief they so much need,in my judgment. What 
troubles me is to know how in the world it is possible to con- 
tinue pouring silver into the Treasury here and get any more 
money intothe States of Louisianaand Kansas, You must give 
up somethi you must give up cott 

Mr. BOAT) We give up more than any other people for 





what we get. 

Mr. SPERRY (continuing). And the same course which: the 
silver so far purchased has taken when it left the Treasury the 
silver that may be purchased hereafter will follow unless there 
ige in the law which will divert it into anoth: 





shall be some ¢ 
channel. 
Mr. BOATNER. I suggest to the gentleman that we nev: 


get anything in the South unless we pay a big price for it. 

Mr. SPERRY. Now, Mr. Speaker, 1 have asserted that the 
value of gold has not appreciated. Upon the other side I may 
Say * it | not ) ‘ Both of these are of course 
assertions, but I claim that the weight of evidence is in favor o 
the stat nt that gold has notappreciated [In that connection 
[ have vested e fact that a man’s wages are higher to-d ; 
in gold than they were in 1873; and that is the best standard, if 
you ire going to legislate for the public weal. 

[don y for the weal of the wheat-producer in Kansas, but 
for the public weal,and there is no part of the public that so 


much d rves and requires friendly legislation as that part of 


th biie who labor by the day for their daily bread. And paid 
in that way, Mr. Speaker, and measured by that standard, it is 
the laborer who is benefited chiefly above all others undera 


cold standard, because his wages areappreciated and that which 


he can buy with a dollar of gold is more than he could buy witl 


a dollar of silver, except, of course, as you keep the silver ata 
parity wit he gold, 

Now, another suggestion right there. Can you say that gold 
has appreciat is there any way in which you can measut 
gold in ter of itself, so as to show whether or not it has appre- 


ciated? It is an indisputable fact, which even the most radical 
silver men on the floor of this House will admit. that the interest 
paid in gold, upon gold, has ' 
yeirs. Now, if l own railroad stock which pays $6 a year on a 
hundred, it is the $6 a year earning capacity which measures the 
value of the stock. If next year that stock pays $7, its $7 of earn- 
ing capacity will fix the value of the stock. — 

Now, let me suggest to the silver men on this floor that twenty 
years ago $100 in gold would bring you $6 of interest. To-« Lv. 
if it is invested in a way so as not in any manner to bring the 
subject of credit into the problem, $100 in gold will not bring 
youssininterest. I[donotspeak ofthe present panic, but I speak 
of the working of the money market in its normal condition. 
Taking the Government 4 per cent bonds for a series of years 
past, and estimating the premium upon which those bonds are 
sold, and it is an indisputable fact that those bonds, whichevery 


e 


fallen constantly for the last twenty 








body believes to be gold bonds, have paid in interest less than 
per cent for something like ten years past. 


Now, I ask some of my silver friends on the floor of this House, 


if gold has appreciated. and if the debt weighs heavily on the 
debtor, and if they want to p it back in kind—I want to ask 
them how they account for the fall in the rate of interest. in 


V 
view of tl 


1e Other claim they make that the value of gold ha 
risen’ It has not risen, and there is no line of argument you 
can invent that will indicate that it has. ; 

[ make one other suggestion. and then I will give way to n 
friend from Tennessee | Mr. Cox], for I am afraid I am now con- 
suming his time. That suggestion is this: Gentlemen have ap- 
peared here in behalf of free silver, to say that debts are so great 
that we ought to have relief in a cheaper money. Now, just 
bear in mind in that connection that one man’s debt is another 
man’s asset. The five billions of debt in railroad bonds is five 
billions of assets in the hands of savings banks, life-insurance 
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enable the friends of gold to go to work at the right place to effect the re- 
covery of that precious metal which their fathers once possessed—which the 
subjects of European kings now possess—which the citizens of the young 
republics to the south all possess—which even the free negroes of San Do- 
mingo possess—but which the yeomanry of this America have been deprived 
of for more than twenty years, and will be deprived of forever unless they 
discover the cause of the evil and apply the remedy to its root 
It is to that plan— 


Referring to the issue of paper money by the United States | 


Bank— 


that we trace the origin of the erroneous valnation of gold, which has ban 
ished that metal {rom thecountry. Mr. Secretary Hamilton, in his proposi- 
tion for the estabiishment of a mint, recommended that the relative value 
of gold to silver should be fixed at 15 for 1: and that recommendation be- 
came the law of the land and has remained so ever since. At the sametime 
the relative value of these metals in Spain and Portugal and throughout 
their vast dominions in the New World, whence our principal supplies of 
gold were derived, was at the rate 16 for 1, thus making our standard 6 per 
cent below standard of thecountries which chiefly produce gold. It wasalso 
below the English standard, and the French standard, and below the stand- 
ard which prevailed in these States before the adoption of the Constitution, 
and which was actually prevailing in the States at the time that this new 
proportion of 15 to | was established. 

Mr. B. was ready to admit that there was some nicety requisite in adjust- 
ing the relative value of two different kinds of money—gold and silver for 
example—so as to preserve an exact equipoise between them, and to prevent 
either from expelling the other. There was some nicety, but no insuperable 
or even extraordinary difficulty, in making the adjustment. The nicety of 
the question was aggravated in the year 1792 by the difficulty of obtaining 
exact knowledgeof tne relative value of these metals, at that time, in France 
and England, and Mr. Gallatin has since shown that the information which 
Was then relied upon was clearly erroneous. The consequence of any mis- 
take in fixing our standard was also well known in the year 1792. 

Mr. Secretary Hamilton, in his proposition for the establishment of a mint, 
expressly deciared that the consequence of a mistake in the relative value 
of the two metals would be the-expuision of the one that was undervalued. 
Mr. Jefferson, then Secretary of State,in his cotemporaneous report upon 
foreign coins, declared the same thing. Mr, Robert Morris. financier to the 
Revolutionary Government, in his proposal to establish a mint, in 1782, was 
equally explicit to the same effect. 

The delicacy of the question and the consequence of a mistake were then 
fully understood forty years ago, when the relative value of goid and silver 
was fixed at 15to1l. Hut. at that time it unfortunately happened that the 
paper system, then omnipotent in Mngland, was making its transit to our 
America, and everything that would go to establish that system, every- 
thing that would go to sustain the new-born Bank of the United States 
that eldest daughter and spem gregs of the paper system in America—fell in 
with the prevailing current aud became incorporated in the l’ederal legisla- 
tion of the day. 

Gold, Was well known, it was the antagonist of paper; from its intrinsic 
value, the natural predilection of all mankind for it, its small bulk, and the 
facility of carrying it about, it would be preferred to paper, either for trav- 
éling or keeping in the house; and thus would limit and circumscribe the 
general circulation of bank notes, and prevent all plea of necessity for is- 
suing smaller notes. Silver, on the contrary, from its inconvenience of 
transportation, would favor the circulation of bank notes: Hence the birth 
of the doctrine, that if a mistake was to. be committed it should be on the 
side of silver. 

Mr. Secretary Hamilton declares the existence of this feeling when, in his 
report upon the establishment of a.mint, he says: 

“It is sometimes observed that silver ought to be encouraged rather than 
gold, as beiug more conducive to the extension of bank circulation from the 
greater difficulty and inconvenience which its greater bulk, compared with 
its value, occasions in the transportation of it.”’ 

This passage in the Secretary's report. proves the existence of the feeling 
in favor of silver against gold, and the cause of that feeling. Quotations 
might be made from the speeches of others to show that they acted upon 
that feeling; but it is due te Gen. Hamilton to say that he disclaimed such 
aimotive for himself, and expressed a desire to retain both metals.in circu- 
lation. and even to have a gold dollar. 

The proportion of 15 to 1 was estaviished. The eleventh section of the act 
Of April, 179%, enacted that every 15 pounds weight of pure silver should be 


@ equa! in value, in all payments, with! pound of pure gold; and so in pro- 


portion for less quantities of the respective metals. This act was the death 
Warrant to the gold currency. Thediminished circulation of that coin soon 
began to be observable; but it Was not immediately extinguished. Several 
circumstances delayed, but could not prevent, that catastrophe. 

i, The Bank of the United States then issued no note of less denomina- 
tion than 410, and but few of them. 

2. There were but three other banks in the United States, and they issued 
but few small notes; so that asmall note currency did not come directly 
inte conflict with gold, 

3. The trade to the lower Mississippi continued to bring up from Natchez 
and New Orieans for many years, a large supply of doubloons, and long 
supplied a gold currency to the new Staves in the West. 

Thus, the absence of a smail note currency, and the constant arrivals of 
doubloonsfrom the lower Mississippi, deferred thefate of the gold currency; 
and it was not until the lapse of near twenty years after the adoption of the 
erroneous standard of 1792 that the circulation of that metal, both foreign 
and domestic, became completely and totally extinguished in the United 
States. The extinction is now complete, and must remain so until the laws 
are altered. 

In making this annunciation, and in thus standing forward to expose the 
error and todemand the reform of the gold curreacy, he (Mr. B.) was not 
setting up for the honors of afirst discoverer or first inventor. Far from it. 
He was treading in the steps of other and abler men who had gone before 
him. Four Secretaries of the Treasury—Gallatin, Dallas, Crawford, Ing- 
ham—haa, each in their day, poimted out the error in the gola standard and 
recommended its correction. Repeated reports of committees in both 
Houses of Congress had done the same thing. 

Of these reports he would name those of the late Mr. Lowndes, of South 
Carolina; of Mr. Sanford, late a Senator from New York; of Mr. Campbell 
P. White, now a Representative from the city of New York. Mr. B. took 
Pleasure in recalling and presenting to public notice the names of the emi- 
nent men who had gone before him in the exploration of this path. It was 
due to them, now that the good cause seemed to be in the road to success, 
to yield to them all the honors of tirst explorers; it was due to the cause 
as in this hour of final trial, to give it the high sanction of their names 
@nd labors. 

Mr. B. dia not think it necessary to descant and expatiateupon the merits 
and advantages of a gold currency. These advantages had m too well 
known, from the earliest ages of the world, to be asubject.of discussion in 
the nineteenth century: but as it was the policy of the paper system to dis- 


parage that metal,and as that systemin its forty years 
American people had nearly destroyed a knowledge of that 
would briefly enumerate its leading and prominent advantages 

1. It had an intrinsic value which gave it currency all over t 
the full amount of that value, without regard to law or circu 

2. It had a uniformity of value, which made it the safest 
value of property which the wisdom of man had ever yet dis 

3. Its portability, which made it easy for the traveler to car 
vith him. 

4. Its indestructibility, which made it the safest money that 
keep in their houses. 

5. Itsinherent purity, which made it the hardest money to} 
and the easiest. to be detected, and therefore the safest money 
pie to handle. 

6. Its superiority over all other money, which gave to its 
choice and command of all other money 
7. Its power over exchanges, gold being the currency which 
most to theequalization of exchange and keeping down therat 
to the lowest and most uniform point. 

8 Its power over the paper money, gold being the natural e 
system and, with fair play, able to hold it in check 

9. Itis a constitutional currency and the people have a right to 
for their currency as long as the present Constitution is permi 

Mr. B. said that the false valuation put upon gold had rend 
of the United States, so far as the gold coinage is concerned 
lous and absurd institution. It has coined, and that at a large 
the United States, 2,262,717 pieces of gold worth $11,852,890; and 
these pieces now? Notone of them to be seen. All sold ande 
so regular is this operation thatthe Director of the Mint, in 
port to Congress, says that the new-coined gold frequently r 
Mint uncalled for, though ready for detivery, until the day arr 
packet to sail to Europe. He calculates that two millions of 1 
will be coined annually hereafter, the whole of which, without a 
the gold standard, will be conducted like exiles from the nati 
the seashore and transported to foreign regions, to be sold for 
the Bank of the United States. 

Mr. B. said this was not the time to discuss the relative valt 
silver, nor to urge the particular proportion which ought to be 
between them. That would be the proper work of a commiltt 
entit might be sufficient, and not irrelevant, to say that this qu 
one of commerce—thatit was purely and simply a mercantile | 
much so as an acquisition of any ordinary merchandise from f 
tries could be. Gold goes whereit tinds its value, and that valu 
laws of great nations give it. In Mexico and South America—t! 
which produce gold, and from which the United States must 
chief supply—the value of gold is 16 to | over silver; in the island 
is 17 to 1; in Spain and Portugal itis 16to 1; in the West Indies, 
it is the same 

Itis not to be supposed that gold will come from these countr! 
United States if the importer is to lose one dollar in every sixteer 
brings, or that our own gold will remain with us when an exporter ¢ 
a dollar upon every fifteen that he carries out. Such results would | 
trary to the laws of trade, and therefore we must place the same value 
gold that other nations do if we wish to gain any part of theirs or to r« 
any part of ourown. Mr. B. said that the case of England and France 
neexception to this rule. They rated gold at something less than 16 
and stili retained gold in circulation, butit was retained by force of pex 
laws and advantages which do not prevail in the United States. 

In England the circulation of goid was aided,and protected by for 
sidiary laws, neither of which exist here; one which prevented silver 
being a tender for more than 40 shillings; another which required th 
of England to pay all its notes in gold; a third which suppressed the 
note circulation; a fourth which alloyed their silver 9 per cent | 
relative value of gold. 

In France the relative proportion of the two metals was also be 
it was in Spain, Portugal, Mexico, and South America, and still a 
supply of gold remained in circulation; but this resuit was aided 
peculiar causes: first, the total absence of a paper currency; sec 
proximity of Spain and the inferiority of Spanish manufactures, W 
to France a ready and a near market for the sale of her fine fabrics 
were paid for in the gold of the New World. In the United Si 
would have none of these subsidiary helps: on the contrary it wou 
to contend with a paper currency. and would have to be obtained, t 
uct of ourown miues excepted, from Mexico and South America, wl 
rated as 16to1 for silver. All thes circumstances, and many othe! 
have to be taken into consideration in fixing a standard for the 
States. 

Mr. B. repeated that there was nicetv, but no difficulty, in adjust 
relative value of gold and silver so as toretain both in circulation 
nationsof antiquity have done it; some modern nations also. The 
have both in circulation at this time. The French have both, and 
for thirty years. The States of this Union also had botnin the tii 
confederation, and retained them until this Federal Government 
lished; and the paper system adopted. Congress should not adn 
can. not do for the citizens of the United States what so many n 
have done for their subjects. Gentlemen, especially, who decry 
chieftaims, should not confess that they themselves can not do for 
whata military chieftain did for France. 

Mr. B. made his acknowledgments to the great apostle of Ame1 
erty (Mr. Jefferson] for the wise, practical idea that the value of 
commercial question, to be settled by its value in other countri 
seen that remark in the works of that great man, and treasure 
teaching the plain and ready way to accomplish an apparently 
ject; and he fully concurred with theSenator from SouthCarolina 
houn] that gold, in the United States, ought to be the preferred met 
thatsilver should be expelled, but both retained; the mistake, if al 
in favor of gold, instead of being against it. 


| iy 


THE MARKET RATIO CONTROLS THE MINT RATIO 


It will. be seen. by the above position of Mr. Benton 
maintained that the mint ratio should correspond with th: 
mercial ratio; that in adjusting the ratio this country sho 
in accord with other great.countries;. he suggested the i 
bility of fixing any mint ratio which would ailow the two 1 
to circulate for any considerable length of the time undc! 
provisions of free coinage, and in view of the mistake so 
to be made, and in order to be on the safe side, he maint«i 
that.as gold was the better currency the mistake, if any \ 
be made, should be made in favor of gold, so that the Ame: 
people might have gold money. 
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To approach, as nearly as it can be ascertained, the mean or average pro- 
portion in what may be called the commercial world; or 

To retain that which now exists in the United States. 

As far as these happen to coincide they will render the course to be pur- 
sued more plain and more certain. 

To ascertain the first, with precision, would require better materials than 
are possessed, or than could be obtained, without an inconvenient delay. 

Sir Isaac Newton, in a representation to the treasury of Great Britain, in 
the year 1717, after stating the particular proportions in the different coun- 
tries of Europe, concludes thus: ‘By the course of trade and exchange be- 
tween nation and nation, in all Europe, fine gold is to fine silver as 144, or 15 
tol.” 

* « - - * * ” 

There can hardly be a better rule in any country for the legal than the 
market proportion, if this can be supposed to have been produced by the free 
and steady course of commercial principles. The presumption in sucha 
case is that each metal finds its true level, according to its intrinsic utility 
in the general system of money operations. 

{Extract from report on currency, made to the House of Representatives of 
the United States, February 24, 1820, by William H. Crawford, Secretary 
of the Treasury. | 

- oh * we *” * + 

Pages 518, 519: 

In an inquiry into the state of the currency, the consideration of the coin- 
age is necessarily involved. The principles upon which the coinage of the 
United States has been established are substantially correct. The standard 
fineness of the gold coinage corresponds with the coinage of England and 
Portugal. The standard of the silver coinage differs but little from that of 
Spain. The American dollar is intrinsically worth about 1 per centless than 
the Spanish milled dollar. This difference, if the Spanish dollar had not 
been made a legal tender, might have secured to the nation a more perma- 
nent use of its silver coinage. American dollars would not be exported as 
long as Spanish dollars could be obtained for that purpose at a reasonable 
premium. If this latter coin was not a legal tender, the banks might afford 
to import it, and might sell, at a fair premium, the amount which might be 
required of them for the China and East India trade. 

om * + ” * 

It is believed that gold, when compared with silver, has been for many 
years appreciating in value, and now everywhere commands in the money 
markets a higher value than that which has been assigned to it in States 
where its relative value is greatest. If this be correct, no injustice will re- 
sult from a change in the relative legal value of gold and silver, so ag to 
make it correspond with their relative marketable value. If gold,in relation 
to silver, should be raised 5 per cent, | ounce of it would be equal to 15.75 or 
15j ounces of pure silver. This augmentation in its value would cause it to 
be imported jn quantities sufficient to perform all the functions of cur- 
rency 
[Extract from report of the Committee on the Currency on the expediency 

of increasing the relative value of the gold hereafter to be coined at the 

mint of the United States. ] 

FEBRUARY 2, 1821.—Read, and committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House. 

* * * “ * + 

Page 656: 

In the United States, before the establishment of the present Government, 
it has heretofore been ascertained by a committee of Congress that, by cus- 
tom, the value of gold has been considered as equivalent to about fifteen and 
six-tenths of its weightin silver. (See page44l.) This, without doubt, arose 
from finding this to be the average of the different values affixed to the gold 
in different foreign countries. 

Why it was thought proper, on establishing the mint of the United States, 
to reduce this value to 15 for 1 is not now material to inquire. It is suffi- 
cient to know from unhappy experience that its tendency is to rid us of a 
gold currency and leave us nothing but silver. 

The merchants, if they have occasion to import specie and can not obtain 
silver, are compelled to import gold at a loss of from 2to10 per cent. If 
they have a remittance to make they will, if possible, exchange silver for 
gold, as thereby they will gain from 2 to 10 per cent, according to the value 
of gold in the country to which the remittance is to be made. 


(Twenty-first Congress, first session, 135.] 

{Extract from report from the Secretary of the Treasury (in compliance 
with a resolution of the Senate of the 20th December, 1828) respecting the 
relative values of gold and silver, etc.] 

May 4, 1830.—Read and ordered to be printed, and that 1,000 additional 
copies be sent to the Senate. 

2 * * + me 7 ” 

Pages 569, 570, 571, 575, 578, 580, 591: 

The history of coinage proves that little reliance can be placed on artifi- 
cial regulations of relative values of the standard measure of property as a 
means of maintaining a regular currency of uniform value. Some remark- 
able instances, as noticed by Lord Liverpool, occurred in England in the 
reign of James I, and subsequently. 

Gold being estimated too low at the mint, compared with silver, was freely 
exported, which caused incessant complaints. To remedy this evil King 
James raised the value of gold in his coins by successive proclamations; but 
he at lastraised it too high; and during the remainder of his reign, and that 
of Charles I, the silver coins were exported until the complaints were as 
great for want of silver as they had been before for wantofgold. About the 
middle of the seventeenth century, during a short period, according to the 
same author, the relative values at which the a metals were esti- 
mated in the coins appear to have been in equilibrium with the market prices. 

* * . . * * * 

Itseems very clear from these facts, to which many others of later datemight 


be added, that, however exactly the proper equilibrium of valuesof gold and | 


silver may be adjusted at the mint, the balance is liable to be disturbed by 
causes which can neither be anticipated nor controlled by political power. If 


the rewulation be founded on the most exact calculation of relative values | 


for the time being, the vibrations of the values of gold and silver must al- 
ternately cause theexpulsion of each; and where one metal is more essential 
to public convenience than the other, the adjustment which exposes that 
under any circumstances to general exportation or melting may become a 
greater evil than a regulation which constantly excludes from circulation 
the less desirable coin. These difficulties had long been a matter of great 
concern in England, although it was not well settled in public opinion which 
metal Was the best suited for the currency of that country. 
* 7 * * * t x 


It remains to be considered whether gold or silver is the most convenient 
currency for the United States. It has already been observed that prior 
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to the year 1821 gold and silver generally bore the same relation in t 
ket of the United States which they did in the Mint regulation. Sily, 
times commanded a premium for the India trade. But, at no time 
general introduction of bank paper, has gold been found in gene) 
lation. It may not be necessary here to inquire minutely into t! 
which prevented the ratio of gold and silverin Europe from affe 
price of gold in the United States prior to 1820. The fact that gold 
circulate in the United States at a time when it commanded no pret 
sufficient to prove that other causes than an erroneous mint regula 
excluded, and may still continue to exclude it from circulation. ‘1 
to be found partly in the operations of our banks, 
* * * x * u 

The proposition that there can be but one standard in fact is se) 
The option of governments charged with this duty is therefore bet 
ing property measured sometimes by gold and sometimes by l 
selecting that metal which is best adapted to the purpose for the o1 
ard. Why the latter course has not ‘been universally adopted it is 
to explain, unless it may be attributed to that prevalent delu 
seeks to secure the possession of gold and silver by restraining th 
tation, and avoiding the payment of debts rather than improving 
economy by giving every facility to it. It would seem strange, | 
that while every individual who had a deposit of money in bank 
chest (unless he is sufficiently deranged to think of hoarding it), w 
wholly indifferent whether it were gold or silver. Governments s} 
severe in maintaining a different theory. 

But such has been the fact. The history of coinage abounds w 
regulations to keep gold and silver together, and statutes prohibitin 
severe penalties, the exportation of either; all of which have di 
every expectation of their projectors. The adoption of one metal 
ard measure of property is recommended by its simplicity. No 
the mint regulations can ever be required, and it removes every p 
dishonest or unwise governments to debase their coins. All othe 
may be imported as freely as before, and, like other articles of mer: 
applied to the payment of debts. 

. + * * * © 


In conclusion, should it be determined to maintain both gold 
as standard measures of property, without changing the ratio 
advisable to discontinue the gold coinage whenever the premium 
shall exceed 2 per cent. The mint may be employed in coining sil 
an assay of gold bullion will, at a small expense, answerevery pu 
derived from coining it. But if it be deemed expedient to chang 
the extent of the alteration is a matter of considerable importa 

+ t of we x 1” 

Although it can not be expected that an alteration in the erron 
tive legal value of the gold and silver coins of the United States wi 
paper chiefly of a local circulation continues to be their general cu 
be productive of any great advantage, still the change will do som 
and can be attended with noinjury. The present rate was the result 
formation, clearly incorrect, respecting the then relative value of gold 
silver in Europe, which was represented as being at the rate of less tha 
to 1, when it was in fact from 15.5 to 15.6 to 1. It would be better, at 
events, to discontinue altogether the coinage of gold than to continue t 
present system. 


[Extracts from the reports of Mr. C. P. White, from the Select Committee 
the House on Coins, etc. ] 


[Extract from the report of June 30, 1832, page 7.] 
* * = * & oo 

Page 674: 

The committee think that the desideratum in the monetary system is t 
standard of uniform value; they can not ascertain that both metal 
ever circulated simultaneously, concurrently, and indiscriminately 
country where there are banks or money dealers; and they entertair 
conviction that the nearest approach to an invariable standard is i 
lishment in one metal, which metal shall compose exclusively the « 
for large payments. 


ae 


IS BIMETALLISM POSSIBLE? 

With such authorities before us it would seem to be idle | 
talk about ratios in the present unsettled condition of the si 
bullion market. In 1834, when the ratio was fixed at16 to 
ver was overvalued about 3 cents on the dollar, and the r 
was that silver disappeared from circulation, and from that 
until 1878 the coinage of the United States was almost ex: 
sively gold, excepting the fractionul silver. 

At the ratio of 16 to 1 a silver dollar is worth at this time 
55 cents, and at the ratio of 20 tol, which is the highest r 
suggested under the pending resolution, a silver dollar at 
present market price of bullion would be worth about 8%! « 
Free coinage of silver, therefore, means silver monometa 
The advocates of the free coinage of silver may claim to | 
metallists; but they know, and everybody else knows, t! 
metallism is absolutely impossible under any ratio at the pres 
time. The $500,000,000 of gold now circulating in the c 
would disappear as in a night, with no hope of return, so |o! 
such silver policy continued. 

Congress has already gone too far in the attempt to [ 
cheap silver dollar into circulation. 

It is the bullion in the coin which gives it value, not the | 
stamp. The United States recognizes this fact in respect « 


| gold coin; why should we not in respect of our silver coin 


lt is provided by the United States Revised Statutes, e 
1878, section 3505, that— 


Any gold coins of the United States, if reduced in weight by natura 
sion not more than one-half of 1 per cent below the standard 
prescribed by law, after a circulation of twenty years, as shown by 
of coinage, and at a ratable proportion for any period less than twen 
shall be received at their nominal value by the United States Tr: 
its offices, under such regulations asthe Secretary of the Treasury ma 
scribe for the protection of the Government against fraudulent abrasi 
other practices. 


That is to say, gold coin becomes demonetized, ceases to D® 
legal tender, and passes at bullion value oualy if it shall become 
light weight to the extent of one-half of 1 per cent in twenty 
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vears’ wear; and yet it is seriously contended here that we ought 
; er statute inder which every silver dol- 
1e moment it left the mint. 
we can have but one standard A double standard 
International bi tallism is an international im- 

i free coinage and unli ed tender 


to passa free-coinage sil 
lar would be 45 per cent light we ht 
fact is, 


is impossible. 


ihe 

















ossibility. Bimetallism wi 
ver vé t existed for any considerable length of time in y 
try. From 1792 to 1834 our metal currency was exclusively 
: var. From 1834 to 1878 our metal currency was almost ex- 
c sively gold, and our experience is the experience of all other 
, ons who have tried bimetallism with free colnage. 
It has been several times claimed on the vor of this House 
that France had succeeded f 1803 to 1873 in maintaining 
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tallism, meaning Dy 
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upon. 
I repeated on th 
sw York Evening Post, under date of 




















» 1 rT t Ww t i I the Fret i 
f ) t, sa on I é l ti on mney Cheva 
r, it she ea vas the great impion of his da He 
LV 
In the year XI (1803), when the law seventh ¢ 
which establish for a te rary 8 ‘ | the ratio of 18 
two metals, th L »a l existed In the coinme! it 
little it changed 1 came to be worth o e 
I tim is h as sliver—it na ymetimes been \ ve 
16 times as much his diser i1ich has usually been about! 
cent iat is, « 1a ftha ted itself from 1726 to 1785), would 
ive 1d no effect if the pi 1udin had been rect On the « 
trary. ithad a very considé it sufficed to retire gold from circu 
ation 
\ few rs after t e of the law of the year old became ) 
sca th pe le } of ey 1a € ‘n they wanted 
t y that kind « h r ur y In fact ulation o e 
\ r ide by) vhich i red himse 1e should estab 
h by means of é f pi de ated 20 francs and 40 francs, 
aud cea 1 to ¢ > ve and twen five years after 
it date the cl ti do I y La Monnaie, page 216 
Oceans of testimony in support of the foregoing statement of Chevalier 


tained 


Afterwards, on August 14, 1893, 
the same subject, published the follow ing editorial: 


the same paper, referring to 
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THE EXPERIENCE OF FRANCE. 

In his speech in the House on Friday Mr. BLAND quoted the British gold 
and silver commission of 1888 to prove that the bimetallic law of France at 
the ratio of 15} to 1 kept the market ratio steady at that ratio for the period 
of seventy years, from 1803 to 1873 ‘his is one of the fictions of the si I 
ites from which no amount of refutation will suffice toloosenthem. Butwe 
will try to shake them once more We might ask, as a preliminary que 
tion, why the spe l was broken in 1873 The argument, based upon thes 
posed fact that silver and gold ratio was steady for seventy years in 
question, is that there was a peculiar force in the F law causing that 









eadine Why did this magic cease to work in 18 France did not close 
her mint tosilver until after the market ratio had changed It was nothing 
but the change of market ratio, which had begun to drain her of gold, that 





drove France to stop the coinage of silver. The bimetallists themselves ad 
1en they throw upon Germany the blame of forcing the hand of 
selling silver in 1873 and later 

So it appears, even according to thelr own showing 
metallic law of 1873 was good only for fair weather 
like the selling of silver by a neighboring country, 
way. So the real question at issu how much strain such a law could 
ossibly endure. If we admit all that they claim for the experience of 
‘rance, the sum total of their gain is that a bimetallic law has a tendency 
to hold the market ratio at a particular level, but that this tendency may be 
overcome by the conditions of sup} . 


France by 


h 





that the French bi- 
When a strain came 
the bimetallic law gave 
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is, 











y and demand 

Even this is more than we can concede. And first let us glar 
port of the British commission of 1888. This commission consisted of men 
of a high order of intelligence, but, as it happened, it did notembrace a sin 
gle person who could be called anexpert. Not one of the members had any 
special familiarity with the subject in hand, while all of them had general 
familiarity with it Accordingly they were in the mood to accept as true 
any scrap of? rmation that had passed for a long time unchalleng 
Such a scrap of ror was the statement that France had had the two metals 
in concurrent circulation for seventy years, from 1803 to 1873, at the ratioof 
Ibitol. They this for granted and proceeded to advance certain a pri 
ort arguments to account forthe remarka t the market ratio 
Among other things they said: 

The fact that the owner of the silver could in the last resort take it to 

those mints and have it converted into coin which would purchase com 
modities at the ratio of 154 of silverto lof gold would, in our } 
likely to affect the price of silver in the market generally, whoever the pur 
chaser and for whatever the country it was destined. It would enable 
eller to stand out for aprice approximating to the legal ratio and wou 
tend to keep the market steady at about that point 

When their final report was published Mr. Robert Giffen, the statistician 
of the British Board of Trade, whois a real expert in monetary scien 
took up this paragraph, so fraught with mi und showed that it was 
founded upon an entire misapprehens for the reason that France did n 
have the two metals in concurrent ci ulation during the period under con 
sideration, but had had them alternatel rst one and then the other. He 
produced and published the market repor of Paris for each month from 
1820 to 1847, during all of which time there had beena premium on gold rang 
ing from } per cent to2per cent. Nobody would pay a debt in gold when } 
per cent could be saved by paying itin silver. On every debtof 1,000 francs 
from 5 to 20 francs could be saved, according to the pre um of the day, by 
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paying in silver. The literatureof per is fs that guld was 
not in circulation at this time, although it was re or less at the 


French mint for money-changers and hoarders. 

After 1847 a change took place, due to the gold discoveries in California 
and Australia. Silver went to a premium in France, and was exported and 
melted to such an extent that the country was left with an insufficient sup 
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Not only is bimetallism impossible, but experiments ir 





os 


allism are expensive. An estimate by the Director of the Mint 
shows that the United States have lost in depreciation of silver 
bullion nearly $8,000,000 a year since they inau 
metal policy in 1878; and the Secretary of the Treasur 
in recent letter that it would cost $172,866.32] 
outstanding silver and bring it up to an approximate 
gold. 

All highly civilized countries have abs 
maintain a double standard. 


shows 
coin our 
parity with 


tor 


undoned 
Not only is bimetallism a thing of 
the past, but - » preference is universally for the gold standard, 
and this has lly noticeable in the past twenty ye 
The coinage of full legal-tender silver was suspended in England 
in 1816;* in Portugal in 1854; in Germany in 1871 (proclaimed 
in 1873); in Belgium in 1873; in the Scandinavian Union—Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Denmark—in 1873; in the Netherlands in 
1877; in Finland in 1877; in the states composing the Latin 
Union—F'r Italy, and Greece—in 


ince, Belgium, Switzerland, 
1878; in Austria-Hungary in 1892; and on private account in 
India in J 


une, 1893. 
Not that the use of silver has ceased in these countries, nor is 
it de 


» that it should, but bimetallism has ceased. [In clos- 
ing these remarks under this heading I ean not do better than 
borrow the language of a distinguished writer on finance, whose 
name is familiar to everyone conversant with the subject. 

Mr. Horace White, in an address on ‘‘The Gold Standard, 
before the Congress of Bankers and Financiers, at Chicago, June 
20, 1893, sums up the whole bimetallic situation in his opening 
paragraph, as 


I Ows: 

The m pressive fact in the world of finance is the Gominance of the 
rc r or two ago Roumanta passed under its sway, to-day 
fi i ct year or soon it will be Russia, by and by it will be India, 
and n e it ha t no ground that it has ever held. Three interna- 
tio have been assembled to stay this conquering march, 
wh n called to promote or assistit. Yet the movement has 
been a npeded as that of an ocean steamer would be by the action of 
a@debating seciety initsown cabin. Is all this due to human perversity, or 
hasita ause founded inthe needs of mankind? 

TO THE FALL OF PRICES AND RISE OF 
claim that prices for commodities have declined, and 
gold has appreciated in rece nt years, and that the 
d standard would still further depress prices 
appreciate gold and work to the detriment of 
debto und the laboring ckisses and in favor of the rich is ut- 
terly unfounded in fact. To say that prices of certain commod- 
ities have declined in terms of gold does not prove by any man- 
ner of means that such decline is due to an appreciation in the 
value of gold, or that gold has, in fact, appreciated. 

There are a great meny considerations to be taken into the 
question of declining prices. Prices of commodities, agricul- 
tural products and m wufactures alike, have declined in recent 
years, but they have declined in gold-using countries and in sil- 
ver-using countries alike, and gold itself, measured in terms of 
its own interest or earning capacity, hus suffered as heavy a de- 
cline as the average decline in other commodities. 

Prof. Marshall repeats in various forms his argument (Qustions 9755, 9759, 
9775) that the relative values of gold and silver do not lower the vaiue of 
wheat relatively to other commodities. He contends that the 
tion of Indian wheat into England is due exclusively to the development of 
the railway system and the lowering of freights and to a series oi very fa- 
vyorable harvests; thatif the cause of this exportation had been the rate of 
exchange we should have found Indian wheat coming a long time ago. 
Im 1876 che price of silver was low, but Indiaexported then onlyone million 
ateriing in value of wheat as against eight millionsnow. “ The difficulty,” 
to use Prof. Marshall's words. ¢.¢., 
wheat, ‘exists without any reference to silver, 
India had a gold currency.” 

This way of pr 
sideration of the tendency which a gold currency if used in India might 
have, for more sons than one, to raise the price of Indian productions. 
Using the argument merely to prove that it is not the metal out of which 
the coin of Indiais fabricated which bonuses her exports, it ils unanswerable. 

Mr. W. Fowler, expresses a similar opinion (Questions 8388, 9077), that’ price 
depends much more upon the supply and demand of thearticle than upon any 
condition of money,’’ and that “prices, which are the governing factor in 
exports and imp s, have much less to do with the question of the money 
than we suppose in our ordinary ideas about these things -The Industrial 
Competition of Asia, by Clarmont J. Daniell, F. S. S., lateof Her Majesty's 
Indian civil service, page 340 

The question which next naturally suggests itself is, What have been the 
price movements of such commodities as have not in recent years exper- 
lenced in any marked degree a change in their conditions of supply and de- 
mand? Do they exhibit any evidence of having been subjected to any in- 
fluence attributable to the searcity of gold? 

The answer! is that not only’can no results capable of any such generaliza- 
tion be affirmed, but no one commodity can even be named in respect to 
which there is conclusive ev ic lence that its price hi 1s been affected in recent 

*The dat ually given for the adoption of the gold standard by Engl and 
is i816. Dr. Soetbeer, however, in Geld und Miinzwesen, as tending to 
show an earlier 
vided: ‘That no legal tender in payment of money made in the silver coin 
of this reaim, of any sum exceeding the sum of £25, at any time, shall be re- 

uted in law or allowed to be legal tender, within Great Britain and Ireland, 

or more than according to its value by weight, after the rate of 5s. 2d. for 
each ounce of silver.” 

This act was reenacted by act 88, George ITT, c. 59 (1798). By act 56, George 
111, c. 68 (1816), legal tender in silver coin was limited to two pounds sterling, 
end the shilling was debs used from 60 to 66 shillings to the pound troy. 
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3 by influences directly or mainly 
forthe purpose of effecting exchr wnge 8 
in the lirst place all that large class of products or services 
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THE GOLD SUPPLY. 


Another claim often made in debate upon this floor 
past week is that there is not sufficient gold in the wo 
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the value of the whole circulati ion was 
can be little doubt. During the s of this century the 
East India Company coined gold and silver money in about the proportion 
of | to 17, but there was at the same time in the company's territories a large 
circulation of gold coins provided by the mints of native powers—so large 
that up to that time about half the revenue used to be taken in gold. 

The currency of India at this day is estimated to amount to two thousand 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


duced to show that there has been any actual diminution in its aggregate 
use by reason of its so-called “‘demonetization”’ in any country.—Zconomic 
Changes, David A. Wells, pages 208, 209, 210, 211. 

For the settlement of international balances—a large function of gold—it 
is certain that every ounce of this metal, through the great reduction in the 
time of ocean transits, is at the present time capable of performing far more 
service than at any former period; the time for the transmission of coin and 
bullion having been reduced in recent years between Australia and England 
from ninety to forty days, and from New York to Liverpool] from twelve or 
fifteen to eight or nine days. Such an increase of rapidity in doing work is 
certainly equivalent to increase in quantity.—J/bid., page 213. 

The evidence, therefore, seems to fully warrant the following conclusions: 
That the tendency of the age is touse continually less and less of coin in the 
transaction of business; and that ‘so far from there being any scarcity of 
gold, there never was a period in the worldc’s commercial history when the 
existing quantity was so large as at present in proportion to the necessity 
for its use or the purposes it has to serve.”’ 

The present and rapidly increasing indifference of the business public, 
alike in Europe and the United States, whose interest in this subject is 
mainly practical, is also significant, as indicating that the importance for- 
merly conceded to the gold-scarcity theory has not been confirmed by ex- 
perience.—/bid, page 218. 

The magnitude of the gold production since 1850 is the marked character- 
istic of this period. The annual ngs of gold in past centuries has been 
insignificant in comparison with the annual production in the years follow- 
ing the discoveries in Australia and California. Some years before the 
Russian mines had been increasing the supply; but from a production of 
about $15,000,000 a year in 1840, the supply rose to more than $150,000,000 a 
year soon after 1850. This phenomenon, moreover, was accompanied by an 
increase in the production of silver of from 25 to 50 per cent a year. 

The comparative extent of the new gold production may be seen by Chart 
IX, previously mentioned, which gives the yield from the mines in the years 
since the discovery of America. The sudden and remarkabie ascent of gold 
product on the chart after 1850 is all the more noticeable because of the com- 
parison with previous years. in fact, the gold production is the striking 
feature in this portion of our monetary history.—History of Bimetallism in 
the Uniled States, by Laughlin, page 112. 

Setting before us as an object to discover the reasons for the fall in the 
value of silver in 1876—which has been the beginning of modern bimetallic 
discussions—we shall confine ourselves to the effect which the great produc- 
tion of gold has had upon the value of silver. And to this end we must bear 
in mind what has been said in the last section in regard to the prejudice for 
gold. Then there must be taken with this preference for gold the possibility 
ofsatisfyingthe demand. The amountof gold produced, therefore, is an im- 
portant part of our problem. We should then proceed to get some idea of 
this amount. 

We find ourselves, in the period following 1850, confronted with an enor- 
mously increased production of gold. How enormous it was I do not think 
has been generally recognized in our monetary discussions, particularly of 
late in those dealing with the appreciationof gold. Itseemsalmostincredi- 
ble to say thatin the twenty-five years following 1850 as much gold was 
given forth by the mines as had been produced to that time since the dis- 
covery of America by Columbus; and yet it is literally true. 


Years. Gold. | Silver. 


83, 314, 553,000 | $7, 858, 450, 000 
8, 817, 625, 000 | 1, 396, 125, 000 


1493-1850. 
1851-1875 


The facts may be more conveniently seen in their proper relations in 
chapter 10, which represents, first, by square areas the total quantities of 
gold and silver produced since the discovery of America down to 1850. Dur- 
ing this time of three hundred and fifty-seven yearsit will be seen that more 
than twice as much silver as gold, in respect to value, was produced. And 
we have already seen that in this period there occurred two great falls in 
the valne of silver, or at least an almost continuous fall of silver (see chap- 
ter 4). But whatis remarkable is that while gold to an amount so much 
more than enough for the ordinary uses of commerce was produced from 
1498 to 1850 that it fell in its purchasing power, in the twenty-five years suc- 
ceeding 1850 an amount equal to the product of the previous three hundred 
and fifty-seven years Was suddenly added to the existing stock of the world. 

This Was an amount far more than was necessary for the growth of trade 
and population in those twenty-five years, and, as Prof Jevons has 
shown, it resulted in a loss of its purchasing power of from 9 to 15 per cent. 
The wonder is that its value did not fall more, and it would have fallen 
more if it had not been for the influences which, as we shall later see, wid- 
ened the field foritsuse. * * * 

Now, what was the effect upon the relative values of the two metals of 
suddenly doubling the quantity of gold, without anything like a proportional 
increase of silver? First of all, gold fell in value, both in regard to silver 
and to all commodities. The ratio between gold and silver, which had risen 
from 1 to 15 to 1 to 16, now showed theeffect of the cheapening in gold by drop- 
ping tol to 15.3foratime. This wasthefirsteffect. Butasecond effect soon 
became visible. The cheapened gold began to drive out silver from the cur- 
rencies of the United States and Europe, because at former ratios, fixed be- 
fore the gold discoveries, gold was overvalued at the mints, and so by 
Gresham's law came into circulation as the sole medium of exchange. 

But the matter worthy of most attention is that this exchange of gold for 
silver was seen and watched, not only without opposition, but even with 
satisfaction. Had there been a similar fiow of silver into the place of gold, 
there would have been no such complacency. 
for gold which we find so constantly present. The effect of this move- 
ment was, of course, to prevent gold from falling in value as much as it 
would otherwise have done, and to withdraw the previously existing de- 
mand from silver for use as a medium of exchange in Western commercial 
nations. The very cheapness and abundance of gold increased the demand 
for it for use as a medium of exchange, and ipso facto diminished the de- 
mand for silver 

The world could choose between the two. 


There was silver enough; but 


as soon as gold became plentiful there was no doubt for a moment which | 


metal was preferred. It was in the same spirit in which the modern world 
made choice between the railway and the stage coach as a means of trans- 
portation. Wherever choice was na best and most convenient 
means of locomotion was taken.—/did., pages 115, 116, 117. 

The following clipping is from an article which appeared in 
the New York Evening Post of August 21, 1898, by the above 
author: 

SOME THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT CRISIS—THE SUPPLY OF GOLD. 
Caim reflection upon facts constantly overlooked may lead us to believe 


that the consensus of opinion among the large commercial states of Europe 
in favor of the gold standard is not on flimsy ground. From 1493 to 





Here again is the preference | 





1850 the world’s production of silver was $7,358,450,000, and of gold # 
553,000—or more than twice as much silver as gold. From 1851 to 189] 
world’s production of silver was 82,967,444,000, and of gold 5.072.410 Qo 
nearly twice as much gold as silver. Inthe United States alonetheeoia, 
duction has been about twice as large as silver; from 1792 to 1891 that of si) 
ver was $1,073,172,000, and that of gold $1,904,881,769, The $5,072,410.000 
premeess in the forty years since 1850 has filled the channels of cir; 

n Europe and America, and permitted the disuse of silver. 

The resumption of gold payments by the United States in 1879 
adoption of the gold standard by Germany, Denmark, Scandina\ 
and Austria-Hungary, have not required, at the outside, more tha 
000,000 or $1,500,000,000, leaving more than $3,000,000,009 for general 1 
clusive of the stock existing in 1850, which is about as much more 
before have the paper currencies of the world been better secured 
reserves. There is in sight to-day more than %500,000,000 in gold { 
serves of the banks of Europe alone. In view of these facts, it does 
wise to feel any doubt of the ability of the United States, with it 
sources and exportable products, to keep intact its small res¢ 
000,000, or double that sum, which it should be. 

Nor, in view of these facts, should too much weight be ass! 
argument that general prices have fallen because of the de 
of silver in 1873; the less so when it is remembered that Germa 
herself only about 8400,000,000 of gold and discarded the same a 
silver. In short, apart from the action of Germany, silver is as m 
now in ail the other States of Europe as in 1873. If the giving Up < 
by Germany lowered the level of prices for the world, then the a 
this country in buying as much silver as Germany discarded ought 
restored the former level. That it did not shows how untenable is t 
tion that prices have fallen because silver was demonetized or tha 
can be regulated by legislative action in increasing or diminishing 
gold or silver. In short, prices can never be fixed by the mere quar 
metallic money in the country. They depend much more on condit 
credit and banking. If this is properly understood it will be possible t: 
how debts can be paid without the infusion of more silver intoour cur 
as easily as ever before. The only means of paying debts, in fact, aresa 
goods, for they can always be changed into a means of payment. 


The increased output of gold in the United States for the fi 
six months of 1893 amounts to $1,100,000, and it is estimated 
competent authority that the increased output for the world fc 
the year 1893 over that of 1892 will amount to at least $8,000,000. 

The following is taken from the editorial columns of the Wash 
ington Post, August 18, 1893: 

OUR GOLD PRODUCT. 


The chief risk of dependence on gold as a standard is that the supply 
not be sufficient, but the gold flelds of South Africa, now being deve 
promise to bring relief in that direction.— Philadelphia Ledger. 

But what about ourown gold fields? Wherever gold has been pro: 
fore in years gone by prospecting has been renewed with most enc 
results. New discoveries have been made in Oregon and other \ 
States that are reputed to be very valuable. Even in Colorado, the ve 
of the silver industry, the outlook for gold is brightening daily. 
Denver Republican of August 14: 

‘* Already there has been a notable increase in the gold output. 1 
deposits at the Denver mint in July exceeded by $60,000 the deposi 
previous month in the history of the mint. It shows that Colorad 
are not completely at the mercy of the men who are endeavoring | 
down silver as a money metal. There are poe gold district 
Gunnison aud Pitkin Counties. Telluride is one of the best gold 
the Rocky Mountains, and during this summer a large amount of 
been done there in the development of gold claims, which, duri 
of active silver mining, were more or less neglected. Gilpin ( 
= its reputation as a gold producer, and the camp on Yankee H 
edge of Clear Creek County is a very promising place.” 

The San Francisco Examiner of the 11th instant reports that 
ing down from the mountains at the rate of $1,500,000 a month 
corner of the hard times’’ has been turned; that money enough is 
for saving the bulk of the fruit crop, and that wheat is rushing t 
every cargo shipped yielding 850, to $100,000 in ‘“‘ English gold 
it is cleared. 

There is no cause of alarm because of a probable scarcity of gold 
rency reserve. What the country does not produce the Govern! 
easily buy. 


IN CONCLUSION, 


As to the direful calamity which the advocates of fre: 
promise us will surely befall the country if we adupt 
standard by passing the pending bill—the scarcity of mon: 
fall of prices, commercial depression and increase of po\ 
I quote once more from that old stalwart, hard-mon 
standard Democrat from Missouri—of a past generation 
Thomas H. Benton: 


A measure of relief was now at hand, before which the machinery 
tress was to balk and cease its long and cruel labors: it was the 
the bill for equalizing the value of gold and silver and legalizing t 
of foreign coins of both metals. The bills were brought forward 
House by Mr. Campbell P. White, of New York, and passed after an 
contest, in which the chief question was as to the true relative va 
two metals, varied by some into a preference for national bank pa} 
teen and five-eighths to 1 was the ratio of nearly all who seemed bes 
lated, from their pursuits, to understand the subject. 

The thick array of speakers was on that side, and the eighteen | 
the city of New York, with Mr. Gallatin at their head, favored that 
tion. The difficulty of adjusting this value, so that neither me! 
expelthe other, had been the stumbling block for a great many yea 
now this difficulty seemed to be as formidable as ever. We find 
tions were gone into; scientific ight was sought; history was run 
back to the times of the Roman Empire; and there seemed to be n 
getting to a concord of ps pene = either from the lights of science, th: 
of history, orthe result of calculation. 

The author of this View had (in his speeches on the subject) taken up 
question in a practical point of view, regardless of history and calculat 
and the opinions of bank officers; and looking to the actual and the « 
circulation of the two metals in different countries, he saw that this equ y 
and actuality of circulation had existed tor about three hundred years in 
the Spanish dominions of Mexico and South America, where the proportio! 
was 16tol. Taking his stand upon this single fact as the practical test that 
solved the question, all the real friends of gold currency soon rallied to it, 

Mr. White gave up the bill which he had first introduced, and adopted the 
Spanish ratio. Mr. Clowney of South Carolina, Mr. Gillet, and Mr. Cambre! 
eng of New York, Mr. Ewing of Indiana, Mr. McKim of Maryland, and the 
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other speakers, gave it a warm support. Mr. John Quincy Adams would 
ata for it though he thought that gold was overvalued; but if found to be 
vowyne difference could be corrected hereafter. The principal 

titand in favor of a lower rate were Mes Gorham, of Massachu- 
‘+c Selden of New York, Binney of Pennsylvania, and Wilde of Georgia 


ventually the bill was passed by a larg majority—145 to 36. In the 
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oon ste it had an easy passage. Mr. Calhoun and Webster supported it; Mr 
‘~ opposed it; and on the final vote the were but 7 negatives: Messrs 
Chal ners of Maryland, Clay, Knight of Rhode land Alexander Porter 
‘| jana, Silsbee of Massachusetts, Southard of New Jersey, Sprague 
( \ ’ ‘ ; . 
od effects of the bill were immediately seen. Gold began to flow 
wintry through all the channels of commerce; old chests gave uy] 
. is: the mint was busy, and in a few months, a1 as if v1 lc, & 
unished from the country for thirty years. overspread the lal 
yy and confidence to all the pur ofi ustry But this y 
5 iniversal. A large interest con ted with the of the 1 ed 
Sta ind its subsidiary and v] n instit ys, and the . o 
ut y oppo ired 1 3 1 ex to 
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\ in 1, cha 
rhe extent of suffering which follows in the wake of a cheap 
unstable currency can not be overestimated. It stops all 
elopmentand curtails all existing enterprises; it reduces the 
ie of capital and the wages of labor; it increases the cost of 
oe: it displaces confidence with suspicion, turns all merchan- 


dising into speculation, and destroys public and private credit. 
no public credit, nor private credit, nor individual 

sperity money of the realm, which measures all 
services, all wages, all property, shall be free from suspicion and 


of sound and stable value. 
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unless th 
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approved July 14 mtitled ‘An 
llion and the issue of Treasury notes 
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7) 
A bill (H. R. 1 *peal apart of an act 
wt directing the purchase of silver bu 
ereon, and for other purposes.”’ 
Be it enacted 
An act dire 
hereon, and 
purchase fi 


pending bi 


tor 1890 


hof the act approved July 14, 1890, entitled 
t 


silver bullion and issue of Treasury notes 
purposes,’’ as directs the Se vy of the Treasury 
to time silver bullion to aggregate amount of 


etc., That so mu 
ting the purchase of 
her 


time 





for o 


om 





the 








4,500,000 ounces, or so much the may be offered in eac nonth at the 

irket price thereof, not exceeding #1 for 371.25 grains of pure silver, and to 
issue in payment for such purposes Treasury notes of the United States, be, 
and the same is hereby, repealed; but this repeal shall not impair, or in any 


manner affect, the legal-tender quality of the sndard silver dollars hereto- 
fore coined; and the faith and credit of the United States are hereby pledged 
to maintain the parity of the standard gold and silver coins of the United 
States at the present legal ratio or such other ratio as may be established by 
law 





The Order 


Ordered by the House, That H. R. No.1 shall be taken up for immediate con- 
sideration and considered for fourteen days. During such consideration 
night sessions may be held, for debate only, at the request of either side 
The daily sessions to commence at 11 a.m. and continue until5 p.m. Eleven 
days of the debate on the bill to be given to general debate under the rules 
of the last House regulating general debate, the time to be equally divided 
between the two sides as the Speaker may determine. The last three days 
of debate may be devoted to the consideration of the bill and the amend- 
ments herein provided for, under ial five-minute rule of the House, 
as in Committee of the Whole House. General leave to print is hereby 
granted. 

Order of amendments: The vote shall be taken first on anamendmentpro- 
viding for the free coinage of silver at the present ratio. If that fail, thena 
separate vote to be had on a similar amendment proposing a ratio of 17 to1; 
if that fails, on one proposing a ratio of 18 to 1 f that yn One propos 
ing & ratio of 19 to 1; if that fails, y f Wtol 
above amendments fail, it shall be in order ent reviving 
the act of the 28th of February, 1878, restoring standard silver dollar 
commonly known as the Bland-Allison act; the vote then to be taken on the 
engrossment and third reading of the bill as amended, or on the bill itself if 
all amendment l have been voted down, and on the final passage of the 
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The law of J ily 14, 1890, comn only salled f gh 


{[Public—No. 214 


Anact directing the purchase of silver bullion 
notes thereon, and for oth 
Be it enacted. etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury ted to 
purchase, from time to time, silver bullion to the aggregate amount « 
4,500,000 ounces, or so much ther din each month, at the 
market price thereof, not exceeding #1 for 371.25 grains of ! silver, and to 
issue in payment for such purchases of silver builion Treasury notes of the 
ary of the Treasury, in such form 


United States to be prepared by the Secret 
and of such denominations, not less than $1 nor more than $1,000, as he may 


and the issue of Treasury 


r purpose ~ 


is hereby dirs 
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prescribe, and a sum sufficient t y into effect the pr isi f this act 
is hereby appropriate tofan I in reasury no erwise a 
propriated : 

Sec. 2. That the Treasury notes i l iy 1 with the pr ns 
of this act sha be redeemable on daman in. att rea f 1a 
United States. or at the ice ¢ l ‘ stant ’ I i 
States, and when so redeemed Ly rei ied t 
of such notes shall be ‘ ng at a I r 
bullion and the standard silve 1 irs f } 
Treasury, purchase V hn s I 1 T ‘ ‘ a! 
tender in payment of all debts, pu private, ex vhere vise 
expressly stipulated in the nti und shal 0 vil 
taxes, and a 1eS, al wl »? I : 
notes, when } I any nationa nk is ation ay ’ 1 3a 
Dp if its \ l a I 

’ ry 1 f I > 2 i 
| ’ l 

i i 8 ul ‘ \ 

i } , 
this act as 
l'rea I 3 ) £ r 

™m 3 ‘ : | 

I } i ? 1 . 

sut f 

the int s 8 

er 1 3 b 
made, 

i ft } 

au rize the e of the standa ul 
t ré ur t I L e ; 

1 el ) I \ ‘ WO 

Ww ( I 
ihat 6 pa 8 , i the 
€ Ul ed Sta 8 i i 
l I m 1 3 Ol in 
ere r eived for like p ha ® « xd into t i 
i u ™ t, a t u I t United Sta l 
n fr l vl 1 the T1 y the I ting n rid 
i nt s i subiectto re pt i . 
he certif s Comptr r of the Currer i t een 
received by | that they Lve een est th sc ho} Ss 
Will be issue 1 their place, reimbursement of their at int shal ide 
to the Treasurer, under s f lations as the iry of the T: iry 
may prescribe, from an ay priation het \ e 
tional-bank notes redemption account; but the pro ! of this a 1all 
not apply t 6 deposits received under section 3 f Ju ), 1874, 
requiring eve national t o keep in vful mon vith the Treasurer 
ofthe United Sta asum equal to five per cent f its chi tio to be 
held and used f the redemption of its circulating note and the balar re 
maining of the deposits ¢ overed sha it the close of ea t re 
ported on the monthly public debt state ent as de ites 
bearing no interest 

Sec. 7. That t uct shall take effect th y daysft l after it 

Approved Ju y 14, 1890 

The act of Felt wy 28, 1878, com ly called the I 1-4 
An act to authorize the coinage of the standard silve l ir, andt tore 

its legal-tender character 

Re it enacted . That there shal . i, at the ral mir f the 
United States, silver dollars of the w 4124 5 troy of standard 
silver, as pl ed in thea f Janua 8 ‘ ill be tl ces 
and super vided by said ‘ i t rwith all sil 
ver dk ur é tofore coined by the I 1 3 veicht ne 
ness, shall t 1 legal tender, at their nominal valu sll debts and dues, 
public and private, except where otherwise expressly stipulated in the con- 
tract. And the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to pur- 
chase, from t > to time er bullion at the market } 6 thereof, not less 
than $2,000,0 rth per nth nor moret n $4,000,000 worth per mor ind 
cause the same to be col i mont \ t as so purchased l ich 
iollars: anda 1] i t tto carry ou \ 
act is hereby appropriat it 
appropriated And any gain 
be acc l I id 1 
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at any uu 
coin, Sni 1 
e tl 
at im \ ‘ 1 i Pre hall 
invite the yvernments oO ries I Lat { so 
called, and ¢ a ’ I to 
join the Uni \ sina stoa ommo ld 
and si I e purpose o l rnat 1e@- 
tal mon l relative value etw ils, 
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such time y i as 1 y be m lALlly a ex- 
ecutives « ‘ ining in the ume, whe v nts 
so invit e¢ hem, shall have signified t! to 
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The Pt i ind with t rd ft ite, 
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who sha ns! the same to Congress 
ai ! I t hr th im of $2 their reasona- 
ble expe! Appr y the Secreta Stat he amount nee- 
e ry to n mand ¢ l ! appropriated out 
of any n eT y not othe e ited 
Sec. 3. 1 tany lder of the coin authori y th ict May deposit the 
~ e with the Treasurer or any assistant tre¢ r of the United States, in 
mi #10, and receive the r certificates of not less than 810 
each, ¢ f g with the denominat d States notes 
| in ce i r representing the 6 retained in the 
recsu ) tof the same certificat hall 
be receiv t ustoms, taxes, and all public dues, and, when so r¢« ived, 
may oe rei ued 
Sec. 4. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of this 


act are hereby repeaied. 
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Relating to the act of 1873 demonetizing silver 


from speech of Hon. A. 8S. Hewitt, of New York, in the House of 


[Extra 
Representatives, August 5, 1876.] 


and the words in éalics included, the section will conform p: 


i 


| section which was transmitted to Congress and which passed 1 
| January 9, 1871. 


On April 25, 1870, the Secretary of the Treasury transmitted the following | 
letter to Hon. JOHN SHERMAN, chairman of the Finance Committee of the | 


Senate 
“TREASURY DEPARTMENT, April 25, 1870. 

“SiR: Lhave the honor to transmit herewith a bill revising the lawsrelative 
tothe Mint, assay offices, and coinage of the United States. and accompanying 
report. The bill has been prepared under the supervision of John Jay Knox, 
Depu y Comptroller of the Currency, and its passage is recommended in the 
form presented. Itincludesinacondensed form, all the important legislation 
upon the coinage, not now obsolete, since the first mint was established. in 
1792; and the report gives a concise statement of the various amendments 

roposed to existing laws and the necessity for the change recommended. 
Phere has been no revision of the laws pertaining to the Mint and coinage 
since 1837, and it is believed that the passage of the inclosed bill willconduce 
greatly to the efficiency and economy of this important branch of the Goy- 
erninent service 

lam,very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
“GEO. 8. BOUTWELL, 
** Secretary of the Treasury.” 

The report and the bill were referred on April 28, 1870, to the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate, and subsequently, on May 2, 1870, 500 additional copies 
were ordered to be printed for the use of the Treasury Department. The re- 
port says 

“The method adopted in the preparation of the bill was first to arrange in as 
concise a form as possible the laws now in existence upon these subjects, with 
such additional sections and suggestions as seemed valuable. Havingaccom- 
plished this, the bill, as thas prepared, was printed He paper with wide 
marvin, and in this form transmitted to the different mints and assay offices, 
to the First Comptroller, the Treasurer, the Solicitor, the First Auditor, and 
to such other gentlemen as are known to be intelligent upon metallurgical 
and numismatic subjects, with the requ st that the printed bill should be re- 
turned with such notes and suggestions as experience and education should 
dictate. In this way the views of more than thirty gentlemen who areconver- 
sant with the manipulation of metals, the manufacture of coinage, the execu- 
tion of the present laws relative thereto, the method of keeping accounts, and 
of making returns tothe Department, have been obtained with but little ex- 
yense to the Department and little inconvenience to correspondents. Hav- 
ng received these suggestions, the present bill has been framed, and it is be- 
lieved to comprise within the compass of eight orten pages of the Revised 
Statutes every important provision contained in more than sixty different 
enactments upon the Mint, assay offices, and coinage of the United States, 
which are the result of nearly eighty years of legislation upon these subjects."’ 

The amendments proposed by the bill were as follows: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS. 


‘The new features of the bill now submitted are chiefly: The establish- 
ment of a mint bureau at the Treasury Department, which shall also have 
charge of the collection of statistics relative tothe precious metals; thecon- 
solidation of the office of superintendent with that of the Treasurer, thus 
abolishing the latter office and disconnecting the Mint entirely from the 
office of assistant treasurer; the repeal of the coinage charge, and authoriz- 
ing the exchange of unparted for refined bars; a reduction in the amount of 
wastage, and the tolerance (deviation in weight and fineness) in the manz- 
facture of coin; requiring the token coinage to be of one material of uniform 
value, and to be redeemed under proper regulations when issued in excess, 
andthe expense of its manufacture to be paid from specific appropriations, 
and not from the gain arising in its manufacture, as heretofore; an entire 
change in the manner of issuing the silver (subsidiary) coinage: discontinu- 
ing the coinage of the silver dollar; limiting the amount of silver to be used 
asalloy, soasto make the gold coinage of uniformcolor; the destruction of 
the dies not in use annually; requiring vouchers to _ between the differ- 
entofiicers of the Mint inall transfers of bullion or coin; requiring increased 
bonds from officers of the Mint. and authorizing each officer to nominate 
his subordinate before appointment; and also making it an offense to in- 
crease or diminish the weights used in the Mint.” 

The report of Mr. Knox called special attention to the discontinuance of 
the silver dollar as a standard, as may be seen from the following paragraph 
on page ll 

“SITVER DOLLAR—ITS DISCONTINUANCE AS A STANDARD. 


*“'The coinage of the silver-dollar piece, the history of which is here given, 
is discontinued in the proposed bill. It is by law the dollar unit and, as- 
suming the value of dia to be fifteen and one-half times that of silver, be- 
ing about the mean ratio for the past six years, is worth. in gold a premium 
of about 3 per cent (its value being 103.12) and intrinsically more than 7 per 
cent premium in our other silver coins, its value thus being 107.42. The 

resent laws consequently authorize both a gold-dollar unit and a silver- 

oliar unit, differing from each other in intrinsic value. The present gold- 
dollar piece is made the dollar unit in the proposed bill and the silver-dol- 
lar piece is discontinued. If, however, such a coin is authorized, it should 
be issued only as a commercial dollar, not as a standard unit of account, 
and of the exact value of the Mexican dollar, which is the favorite for circu- 
lation in China and Japan and other Oriental countries.” 

The appendix to the report contained a copy of the English coinage act of 
1870, and four tables giving (1) the existing coinage, including the silver 
dollar; (2) the proposed coinage in which the silver dollar was omitted: (3) 
a@ metricsystem of coinage suggesting the issue ofa subsidiary silver coinage 
consisting of two half-dollars constituting in weight and fineness an exact 
equivalent to the French tive-franc piece, and aquarter-dollar and dime with 

roportionate weight and fineness, which proposition was finally adopted; 
(4) a table giving a comparison of coinage existing and proposed. A noteat 
the foot of this table states that the silver dollar, half-dime and three-cent 

jece are omitted in the proposed bill. Subsequently, on June 25, 1870, the 
Secretary of the Treasury transmitted to the House of Representatives a 
letter of the then Deputy Comptroller of the Currency, together with copies 
of the correspondence of the Department with the officers of the different 
mints, assey offices, and other experts in reference to the bill and report 
previously submitted. 

The bill in its original form, which was transmitted to the correspondents 
throughout the country for consideration and comment, contained the fol- 
lowing section, as appears from the manuscript copy at the Treasury De- 
partment 

“SEo, 15, And be it further enacted, That of the silvercoins [the weight of 
the dollar shall be 384 grains] (now 412} grains) the weight of the half-dollar 
or piece of 50 cents shall be 192 grains; and that the quarter-dollar and dime 
{and half-dime] shall be, respectively, one-half and one-fifth [and one-tenth] 
of the weight of said haff-dollar. That the silver coin issued in conformity 
with the above sections-shall be a legal tender in any one payment of debts 
for all sums [not exceeding %, except duties on imports] less than 81.” 

If the words inelosed in [brackets] of the section as here given are excluded 


| of a dollar, except When the payment to be made is 


The dollar of 384 grains was proposed in the rough revision 
the purpose of obtaining an expression of opinion in refere: 
posed omission of the dollar piece and the words “except 
ports” inserted for the reason that a regulation or usage a 
house in New York limits the payment of silvercoins to t fr 
#5 or le 
tlemen in their criticisms upon the rough revision of the bil 
section. 

Hon. James Pollock, the Director of the Mint at Philads 

“SEo. 11. The reduction of the weight of the whole dollar 
Was recommended in my annual report of 1861."’ (Page 10 

Mr. Robert Patterson, of Philadelphia, sent to Mr. Kn 
the bill suggesting amendments. He called attention to on 
following words: 

‘The silver dollar, half-dime, and three-cent piece are ¢ 
this amendment. Gold becomes the standard money, of wh 
laristhe unit. Silver is subsidiary, embracing coins from t 
dollar; coins less than the dime are of copper-nickel. 1 
limited to necessities of the case; not more than a dolla 
15 cents for the nickels.” 

Mr. Franklin Pea formerly melter and refiner and 
mint at Philadelphia, recommended the discontinuance of tl 
dollar gold pieces, and supplying the place of the latter with : 
coin to be used as change. Dr. H. R. Linderman, the present D 
Mint, said: 

* Section 11 reduces the weight of thesilver dollar from 412 
Can see no good reason for the proposed reduction in the we 
It would be better, in my opinion, to discontinue its issue alto 
gold dollar is really the legal unit and measure of value. Hav 
value as bullion than its nominal value, the silver dollar lor 
be acoin of circulation; and being of no practical use w) 
should be discontinued.”’ 

Mr. James Ross Snowden, formerly Director of 

‘**T see that it is proposed to demonetize the sil) 
advisable. Silver coins below the dollar are no 
sense, but only tokens. I do not like the idea of re 
that level. It is quite true that the silver dollar, 
two half-dollars or four quarter-dollars, will not 
medium, but only for cabinets and perhaps to supply s« 
demand; yet I think there is no necessity for so considerable a } 
dollar to be struck from metal whichis only worth 94 cents 
of dollars let it be known that we speak of dollars not demonetize 
duced below their intrinsic value, and thus avoid the introduction « 
dictory and loose ideas of the standards of value." 

Mr. George F’. Dunning. formerly superintendent of the United 
say office in New York, proposed that the law in regard to thes 
should bein the following language: 

“SEC.11. And beit further enacted, That the silver coins of thel 
shall be a dollar, a half-dollar, a quarter-dollar, a dime or tenth 
and a half-dime or twentieth of a dollar; and the standard weig 
ver coins shall be in the proportion of 384 grains to the dolla 
coins shall be a legal tender in all payments not exceeding $5.’ 

The officers of the San Francisco branch mint made the folloy 
tions: 

“Section 11. Would not the proposed change in the weight 
dollar disturb the relative value of all our coinage, affect ou 
conventions, and possibly impair the validity of contracts runt 
along period? Might not the dollar be retained as a measut 
thecoinage of the piece for circulation be discontinued?” 

Mr. E. B. Elliott, of the Treasury Department, gave a com) 
the silver dollar, and suggested the issue of a commercial 
tenths fineness, and containing of pure silver just 25 grams 
then existing silver dollar of 412} grains, the proposed silver 
most the exact equivalent of the silver contained in the older 
can pillared dollar, established in 1704 by proclamation of Q 
legal tender of payment and accepted as par of exchange for 
oniesof North America at the rate of 54 pence sterling to t! 
dollars to the pound sterling. 

On December 19. 1870, the bill was reported from the Finance ( 
the Senateand printed with amendments. 

On January 9, 1871, in accordance with previous notice, the bill 
the Senate, and was discussed during that day and the followi 
ators SHERMAN, Sumner, Bayard, STEWART of Nevada, Willia 
MORRILL, and others, and passed the Senate on the 10th by a \ 
to 14 nays. 

On January 13, 1871,on motion of Hon. William D. Kelley, the S 
ordered to be printed. On February 25, 1871, Mr. Kelley, the ch 
Committee on Coinage, reported the bill back with an amendny 
ture of a substitute, when it was again printed and recommitt« 
ley again on March 9, 1871, introduced the bill in the Forty-s« 
when it was ordered to be printed, and referred to the Commi 
age, when appointed. 

On January 9, 1872, the bill was reported by Mr. Kelley, chai 
Coinage Committee, with the recommendation that it pass 
read and discussed at length by Messrs. Kelley, Potter, Garfiel 
Dawes, HOLMAN, and others. Mr. Kelley, in the opening spee 

“The Senate took up the bill and acted upon it during the 
and sent it to the House; it was referred to the Committee « 
Weights, and Measures, and received as careful attention a: 
known a@ committee to bestow on any measure. 


m ® * ne % x 


“We proceeded with great deliberation to go over the bill, not 
by section, but line by line, and word by word; the bill has not 
same elaborate consideration from the Committee on Coinage of | 
but the attentionof each member was brought to it at the earliest 
session; each member procured a copy of the bill and there has b« 
ough examination of the bill again.’’"—Congressional Globe, volum 
S22. 

Mr. Kelley on the same day also said: 

“There are one or two things in this bill I will say to the gent! 
New York, with his permission, which I personally would like t 
that is to say, T would like to follow the example of England an 
wide difference between our silver and gold coinage. * * * 

“T would have liked to have made the gold dollar uniform wi'h t 
system of weights, taking the gram asthe unit.” (Page 323. volun 

On January 10, 1872, the bill after considerable discussion was agai! 
mitted. and on February 9, 1872, it wasagain reported from the Coina: 
— by Hon. Samuel Hooper, printed and recommitted, and on Ie 

, 1872, re 
the special order for March 12, 1872, until disposed of. 
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the Finance Committe Senat SHERMAN, in report 
ber 1872. said 


“This bill has, in substan I sed h ] l exct 
billeniarged and incr‘ Ll th i sof t 
passed by the Senate I sior ( 
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Congress. ) 

After further debat n motion of Mr. ¢ 
with amend nts. 

On Jant y 7, 1873, it was again repo! with ame! 
printed for information of the Senate. It} 
i7, 1873, after a discuss ccupying nineteen imn 
Globe. In the course » debate Senator SHER) 

This bill proposes a silver « oinage exactly the san 
Whatare called the associated nations of Europe, who ha 
national standard of silver coinage; that the dolla 
provided for by this bill i ] I e € ‘ of a fr 
tains the same number of grams of silve1 : : 
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trade dollar has been adopted mainly r the t 
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“That is the only coin measured by the grain instead 
intrinsic value of each is to be stat 
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eres ie tein cnet taamaranrine ae 
Blatement showing the monthly receipts from customs at New York since Janu- Statement showing amount of gold coin and bultion, ete.—Continue 
ary, 1889, and the percentage of each kind of money received ; 


[United States Treasurer's Report, ) 1688, rage 50. | oO co ; 
op pag ] |Totat go gold in | aoe Leer. Gold certifi Net 
Date. Treasury, coin)"; eee: cates in |Trea 


Gold | Silver |United | States end pallice. | cash. circulation.| and | 


certifi-| certifi-| States | Treas- | ——_$________...... 
| os m « - . ay 
cates. | cates.| notes omaha 1890—Continued. ; 
PRE vc nanencnens aon 471.18 | . 7 
October , 603.03 | 36, 482, 690 
: 5, 879. ! 5 | 43,755, 570 
020 214. | 31, 384, 690 


: | United 
Total | Gold | Silver| 


} 
Months. ; 
fonths | receipts. | coin. | coin 
i 


| 
| Per ct.| Per ct.) Per ct | Per ct. 
January ---~|814, 087,625 | 0.1 | 0. 83.0 


1889 


a> 


February 2, 954, 640 | 0.1 0. 
March 
April 

May a 
June ..... 
July 
August 
September 
October m 
November . 
Decem ber 


422, 511 0.1 0. , 892, 050 | 
>, 155, 770 | 

24, 050, 460 

309, 200 | 

May 255, 331, 93 | 36,777,810 
June 238, 518, 121. 59 | 31, 606, 030 | 
July 3, 828, 413, § ‘ 004, 820 | 
240, 744, 3 ‘ 


80 g9 


1 
1 
1 
062, 153 0.1 0.1 
, 096, 791 0.2 0.1 
697,716 | 0.1 0.1 
791, 000 | 0.1 0.1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
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ag 


$24,514 0.2 0. 
O15, 653 | 0.2 0. 
201, 906 0.1 0. 
175, 885 0.2 | 0. 
, 997, 977 0.4 0. 





Septe or 244, 974, 7 > ; 
October. 263, 774, 741. § 20, 90, 420 
| | November ............| 271, 843, 193. 3: 9, 202, 170 
1890. | December 278, 846, 746 7, 72. 720 | 
223, 480 | 
888, 075 
569, 867 
617, 857 
, 671 516 | 
192, 128 
173, 016 
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April 
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July 

August .....-.- 
Septem! er --| * 
October .. 3, 003, 061 
Novem ber | , 154, 328 
December wes 704, 055 
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January | 282, 758, 863. 24 | 17, 486, 810 
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{ 3, 695 } 
Septe P 240, 605, YOR. 5t Zi), , oY y 10, 399 
October 244, 261, 468. 9! 23, 187, 990 | 2 5, 349 
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3, 139 
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Ee .. cactus oe , 794, 456 
February as 2, 280, 373 
March ....... , 620, 414 
April ; ensieen , 711, 917 
May.... , 449, 778 
June i headeeeall 9. 131, 418 
Uhl codices 11, 303, 169 
August as 10, 460, 330 
September ....... 9, 961, 740 
October 9, 337, 291 
November 8, 502, 785 
December 9, 314, 666 


January .... ) 120, 645, 819 
February ; 9 if 2 114, 388, 729 
Marc 218, 378, 232.99 | 5,135, 43 111, 486, 009 
i ~ 
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283, 359. 08 | 8,888,310 | 105, 272,029 
| 196, 518, 609.76 | 3,324,670 | 101, 469, 969 
188, 455, 432.59 | 1,071,170 92, 970, 019 


186, 813,962.98 | ' 93,710] 87, 611, 029 | 
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{The estimate for 1792-1873 is by R. W. Raymond, Commissioner, : 
by the Director of the Mint. 





January 11, 960, 445 
February 11, 628, 815 
arc 10, 871, 923 


Years. a Gold. Silver. 
8, 879, 912 | 
) base cnesenl. eee 
June ....... | 9,591,270 
2, 205, 908 

; 13, 175, 485 
September 11, 335, 347 
October w---e-| 10, 941, 120 
November 9, 951, 385 


April 2, 1792-July 31, 1834___- | $14,000,000 | Insignificant. | 
July 31, 1834—December 31, 1844. 7, 500, 000 $250, 000 
1845 1, 008, 327 50, 000 | 
1846 1, 130, 357 50, 000 | 
1817 889, 085 50, 000 
|} 1848 10, 000, 000 50, 000 
| TR as aos : ; 40, 069, 000 50, 000 
1850 50, 600, 000 50, 000 
| 
| 


ChORMOCOT 068 
. * fos eres 
IOW EH RACH 


eeesssesoses 
CO HOS OD OS ee 
e2ssssssseso 
eoococoecooooo 
POOH ARORm NWO 


2 


ev 


55, 000, 000 50, 000 

60, 000, 000 50, 000 

36. 85: 65, 600, 000 50, 000 
48.5 | 185 60, 000, 000 50, 000 
32 855 55, 000, 000 50, 000 
a5. 5 55, 000, 000 59, 000 
2. 35. 857 55, 000, 000 | 50, 000 
12. 55. 6 15 85! ‘ 50, 000, 000 500, 000 
| ie 50, 000, 000 100, 000 

= SS es ee = apc ee i =e oe ll 46, 000, 000 150, 000 

43, 000, 000 2. 000, 000 

statement showing amount of gold coin and bullion in the Treasury, and of gold | 186: 89, 200, 000 4, 500, 000 
certificates outstanding, from latest returns received at the end of each month. 36; 40, 000, 000 | 8, 500, 000 
46, 100, 000 11, 000, 000 

[United States Treasurer's Report, 1892, page 85.] 865 | 53, 225, 000 11, 250, 000 

4 3, 5 0! 000 | 10, 000, 000 

1a | 1867 51, 725, 000 13, 500, 000 
Total gold in | Ry od Gold certifi-| Net gold in 1868 8, 000, 000 12, U00, 000 

Date. Treasury, COIN) ings asury | cates in |Treasury coin | 186) | , 500, 000 12, 000, 000 
and bullion. | ctreulation. | | and bullion. 1870... me: a 000 16, 000, 000 | 


15. 


€ 


January 15, 201, 892 
February .......... 12, 439, 280 
March | 
April...... oud 9.717, 539 | 
May 6, 067, 707 | 
June ... | 9, 337, 798 | 
PU cekaccgnsehucont 


15, 


12. 








9 
. 2 
.8 
9 
.0 
.0 
.6 


| 10,220,733 | 12. 


| 
| 
December .........| 10,570,858 ‘ 





cash. | 1871 3. 500. 000 | 23, 000. 000 
ee |] | pet 36,000,000} 28. 750. 000 
1873 : 36, 000, 000 35, 750. 000 | 


January $325, 641, 856, 12 |825, 043, 518 | 8130, 986, 592 | $194, 655, 264. 12 1874 33, 500, 000 57, 300, 000 | 
February | 826, 456, 697.81 | 24,802,813 | 180,210,717 | 196, 245,980.81 | 18% 33, 400, 000 31, 700, 000 
March 326, 700, 938. 96 | 26,586,125 | 128,896,517 | 197,874, 421.96 | 1876 39, 900, 000 38, 800, 000 
ASEES ocn5 0s <0qnnnwet ‘| 328, 203. 900. 80 | 20,783,433 | 186,614,789 | 191, 589, 111. 8 1877 46, 900, 000 39, 800, 000 
May ........ | B21, 29% 876.96 | 27,350,140 | 129,064,662 | 192,252, 714.96 | 1878 | 51,200, 000 #5, 200, 000 
June ia ea 803, 504, 319.58 | 37° 235,793 116, 792, 759 | 186,711,5€0.58 | 1879 38, 900, 000 40, 800, 000 
July . | 3 10, 759, 572. 98 | 84,689,943 | 118,541,409 | 182,218,163. 98 | !SS8U 36, 000, 000 39, 200. 000 
August ae 304, 048, 189. 30 39,557,233 | 128,308,519 | 180,654,670, 30 | /851 34, 700, 000 43, 000, 000 
September 2. 02 | 42,073,803 | 116,675,349 | 189, 196, 423.02 | 185" 32, 500, 000 | 46, £00, 000 
October | 308, 509, 615.21 | $4,925,823 | 120,937,229 | 187,572, 386.21 | 1883 ae, eS See os aeevore | 
November 979, 791.06 | 30, 668,000 | 123, 483) 119 | 187, 496,672.06 | 1884 30, 800, 000 48, 800, 000 


December 3, 818. 94 7\¢ no 33059. 47 | i885 81, 800, 000 51, 600, 000 
r ber 313, 818, 941. 47 | 31, 316, 100 122, 985, 190, 833, 052. 4 1838 35° 000. 000 51, 000, 000 


1887 83. 009. 000 53. 850, 000 | 
386. ° 83, 175, 000 59. 195, 000 | ( 
386, 285. 19 ‘ , 000 | 
187, 088 Dae. 4 | 18 32, 800, 000 64, 646, 000 9 
185, 287, 715. 87 32, 845, 000 70, 464.000} 108 
186, 235, 572. 60 33) 175.000 75,417,000 | 108, 592 
190, 544, 854. 10 83, 000, 000 73, 697, 000 106, 697, 0 


iB 38, 04 49 1, 987, 881,769 | 1,146, 869,000 | 3, 088, 750 


I Oa ; ek Ae ee acini 





g 


January ~.-.-.--| 316, 043, 454. 19 | 20, 452, 870 
February sis S18, 593, 752. 14 | 
March “ 320, 225, 794. 87 
SS ae 320, 878, oS |2 
May 321, 333, 253. 1 
SA wiccoecaadaukiaen S21, O12, 423. 49 | 
July ae, 823. 28 | 
o+ eweccesceecse! S10, 220, 190, 48 
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222328 
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rom 1493 to 1885 is from table ofaverages for certain periods compiled by Ad $ ) . ‘ 36-18 th t n is the 
estimate of the Bureau of the M 
ne al ii | ai a 7 ] yaa ] ai 
i ; Go il P : 
Period. paaeey) Svereue ct i rio Total for the period Annual average of pet ' 41 for ner vile B 
Fine ounces Value Fine ounces Value Fine ounces ns = ine ounce ; = . 
| ‘ 
——|—_—— - - es 
{ 1520. a 186, 470 &3, 855, 000 5 $107, 931, 000 1,511, 060 $1 4 OO 42. 209. 400 R54 * g ‘ 8 
11544 | 220, 194 4.759, 000 | 5, 114. 205. 000 2 899. 9380 49 OO 69.598. 3 Ro OBA Of "4 “4 
1945-1 | 3, 506 5, 656, 000 | 4 90, 492, 000 10, 017, 940 12, 952. O00 160. 287.040 | 207.240 000 2 97 3 ; 
154] , 906 4, 546, 000 | 4,3 90, 917, 000 9, 628, 925 12, 450, 000 192. 578. 500 248. 990. 000 > 7 3 
1581 267 4, 905, 000 4, 98, 095, 000 13, 467, 635 17,4 00 269. 352. TOO S48 4 000 
1601-1620... 918} 5, 662,000) 5 3,248,000 | 13,506,285 | 17,579,000 | 271,924,700 | 351,579, 000 0 5 14 
1621-1640... , B45 5, 516, 000 5 24, 000 12, 654, 240 16, 361, Q00 53, 0R4, 800 | B27, 221, OO 2 97.9 
1641-1600. ........ | » 955 | 5, 823, 000 | 71, 000 11, 776, 545 15, 226, 000 235, 530, 900 34, 525, 000 7.7 
1 461-1680 Senin il , 709 6 000 | O84. 000 10, 834, 550 14. 008. 000 280° 166° 000 : 3 
1681-1700. . oe 846, 095 7 , 000 088, 000 10 14. 212. OOC OR4 240. 000 3 96.9 
1701-1720 mete 412, 163 8, 520, 000 403, 000 11 14, 781, 000 295, 629, 000 ) 16.5 6. ¢ ‘ 
1721-1740 se 613, 4 2 . 000 253. 611. 000 13 17. 924. 000 358, 480 000 12 = 2° ‘ . 
1741-1760......-.- 791, 211 $000 327.11°,000| 17 22’ 162. 000 443, 232) 000 ‘4 95. ¢ 4 
17 1780 ie 665, 666 000 275, 211, 000 »0 ” i) 54? BAR 000 : 1 “eG 13 7 : 
1781-1800. .. | 571, 948 O00 236, 464, 000 28, 3 000 730, 810, 000 8.0 4.4 
1801-1810_....- | 571, 563 000 118, 152, 000 2a, 37. 168. 000 4 , 
1811 1820... oa , 4. OOO | 76, 068, 000 17 2 479. 000 : 78 4 
1991-1690.. ....00<- 448, 000 04, 479, 000 14, 19. 144. 000 191. 444. 000 v, ; . 
1831-1840. . al 3, 484, 000 | 134, 841, 000 19 24.793. 000 47. 920. 000 64.8 
1841-1850 2 }, 393, 000 | 363, 928, 000 25, 090, 342 100 $24, 400, 000 f i ‘7.1 
1851-1855 32 3, OOO 662, 566, 000 28, 488, 507 OO | 142, 442, 5 184. 160. OOK 24 7 
1856-1860 6, 486, 262 , 000 670. 415, 000 29, 005, 428 000 145, 477. 142 188. 09 g 9 4 3 ) 
1801-1866. ...... 000 614, 944, 000 85, 401, 972 00 177. 009. 882 Oe O4 144 ' 
1006-1870... .<c<ce , 000 000 43, 051, 583 : 2 OM) ©15. 257 914 wo’ O10 ' a 
1871-1875 ft 000 3, 000 63, 317,014 l, ) 316, 585. 069 i “) & 41.4 
1880. . te | 186, 000 000 78, 775, 602 101, 851,000 | 393,878,009 | 5+ 6, 000 é ‘ ) 
1 1885. ‘ 99, 116, 000 2,000 | 92,003, 944 118, 9 Oo 460, 019. 722 04 000 . ‘ 
| éi3 5, 127, 750 106, 000, 000 106, 000, 000 | 93, 276, 000 120. 600. 000 93, 276, 000 120. 600 ‘) : 3 in 8 
287 = », 093, O84 105, 30°, 000 105, 302, 000 96 9, 124, 00 96. 189. 000 124. 386 > A . 
1888 - 5, 316, 412 109, 900, 000 109, 900, 000 109. 911. 000 142. 107. 000 109. 9 000 ) * 46 4 : 
1889 , 5 118, 800, 000 118, 800, 000 125, 830, 000 62. 690. OOK 12 0 OK “) ‘ , ‘ ~-- 
0. F 115, 150, 000 113, 150, 000 133, 213, 000 172 000 I 13, 000 j 0 4.0 ) 
1291 om 5 120, 519, OOO 120, 519, 0O0O 144, 426, 000 18 OO 144.4 w0 RG 7 000 2 GO “1 
ag2 es 8 120. 817. 000 130, 817, 000 152, 062, 000 196. 605. 000 152. 062. 000 8 BOK 000 40 on 40 
Total 97, 191, 823 2, OO7, TLE ) “6, O72, OOO ) KU 4 _ “4.x 
Table showing the amoun ) a eser trculation, and uncovered notes ge os aor th f a7 189 
ff pi Liki pean banks 
Names of banks Gold Silver Notes, |Uncovered) igo Countries Yea G Si 
notes 
Bank of France $334, 172,82 77 | June 29 o ss eae 1816-190 1 y 8 Of 
Bank of England 146, O87, 5 June 28 rs ae tain > 1,1 4 
Sixty-six English pri Moxie = 8 \ 
vate banks 4, 879, 329 4 May 27 = << : 0. ° theres. . 
Thirty-seven English Belg um . . , 1832-18 
joint stock banks 5. 889. 668 5. 889.668 | Mav 27 Tt itzerian . 8 18s 
Irish banks Dee Bocas 31. 689, 219 | 26.059. 450 | May 20 baly 1851-18 
Scotch banks 847 . 82, 895, 097 | 32, 894, 097 May 20 Steaie wy 18 1891 ( 23 1s { 
Bank of Germany , 667 | 81,751, 673 |234, 857, 290 | 10, 399, 050 » he neria Lina s4 l | 5 1 
Other German banks , 690 45, 538, 920 | 18,9 1 oe L 8 a ), 613, 967 ‘ 
Belgium OOS 79, 003, 761 | 57, 824, 753 July eUSS SOK 1 5. 4 163 
Beigium : ; sa mn oi =’ se0' one aan” ae one Japan - r 63. 429' 611 
Netherlands a 15, € 064 | 34,982,210 | 75,138,893 | 14,765,619 | June2 I 
Bank of Spain _..| 36,065, 934 | 24, 940, 812 (161, 825, 724 | 99, 918, 978 June 2 i I « S f 408 
Bank of Austria-Hun 4S18 18 8 {79.4 
gary 28, 804, 813 | 80, 667, 104 84,273,181 | June22 ; pas , 4 yi , 
Bank of Italy 39,815,900 | 21,527,413 54, 671,303 | May 10 t sry 8 “01 ) { f 21 
Other banks of Italy 36, 129, 600 | 31, 271, 404 36, 494, 496 | May 10 876 192 { ), 160 
[Imperial bankof Rus t 1554 1 8,18 8 m 
sia ° 190, 954, 897 Mav 27 is 2. hw » OR a2 
Ottoman Bank 7,613 ; Feb. 28 15s “HN I 000 848, HOO 
Bank of Roumania 573, 363 9,733,183 | May 8 ni ~ ; 1 600 
Bank of Portugal 2, 354, 600 4. 207, 400 46. 821.800 | May 24 ia > 0 190 
National Bank of Den ine Republi 8 8 438, 8 » 210) 629 
mark ; *14, 282, 000 5,925,100 | Apr. 30 19-189 6, 488 i 11.4 6 
National B'k of Greece *424, 600 21 7,200 | Apr. 30 / ---| 18 ) 1s 113 _ OF 
Bank of Sweden ‘ 4, 496, 900 984, 300 5, 346, 100 | Apr. 30 ; ey 1st 1801 1 4 > 
Other banks ofSweden) 2,026,500 | 2,605,500 1, 604,900 | Apr. 30 Centt AT in Stat 1829-1877 1 
Bank of Norway ......| *6,716, 400 7,913,000 | Apr. 30 | © 63-1491 v4 ) 
Swiss banks , 167 3, 683, 598 4 742.691 | May 3] | Venezuela ° 874-18 é ‘ 195. 991 
Bank of Servia », 800 791, 300 2 655,680 | May & 
Bank of Bulgaria 100 135, 100 Mar. 14 ! 7, Be ' t 794 
*Includes silver [REA DEPARTMENT. Bureau of t? Winé 
Value of merchandise imported into and exported from the United States from 184 g sive; also excess of im} 
{Compiled from United States Stati Abstract, 1892 
, } Exports sia 
Period— Year end Total ex Tota exports at . a x ft 
ing June 30 Domestic Foreign nd imports impor ; x 
3, 9 months-—1852 g #1. 380.1 > ; a ~ 
1862 ‘ ? 14 05, 205. 742 ? WT 904 
1872 2 R21, 828 34’ 20% 
1882 ‘ 6 1. O86. 198. 4 F 
peas } 100, 658 
- - “ OF 6 79’ R18 
-- eccancesene awel 2, 946 7 184 
= ee = 29 . ‘ , 44, ORS ‘ 
; oat 2, 923 692 pp 
oneoe 104 soos 
] RRO a te ee 222. 609 45 0 277 
ee y 3. R28 ‘ ) : 
1891 oe 283 . 14 ¢ ; * ‘ 
1892 Ngdeiedsticmawiercccens h i O11 8 >) 462 . 
(| 20, 775, 431, 634 21, 07 25 1, 803, 246, 015 1, 399. 298. 098 


Total excess of exports 


_ — 


Xxv——_5 
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systems and approximate stocks of money in the aggregale and per capita in the pring 
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Ratio be Ratio be 
tween gold tween gold 
and full | and limi 
| legal-ten- | ted tender 


der silver silver 
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000 


000, 000 
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2604, 000, 
550, 000, 


77. 000. 000 1! 
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Oo 0, 000 100, 000,000 | 10K 
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to 13. 957 
to 14. 

to 14. 38 
to 14. 38 | 
to 14. 38 | 
to 14. 38 
to 14. 08 
to 13. 69 
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» 14, 88 
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l 
I $; | 
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400, OULU, 


3¥, 000, 000 
49, 500, 000 
6, 100, 000 
31, 000, 000 
3. 000. 000 
2, 200, 000 
18, 000, 000 
5, 000, 000 
40, O00, OOO 
4, 500, 000 
8, 600, 000 
113, 000, 000 
33, 000, 000 
4, 000, 000 
OOO 
600. 000 


7, 000 
ll 
3, 000, 000 
000, 000 
OUO 
000, 000 


000 


40. 000 


> 


4. 500, 000 
2, 000, 000 


800, 000, 
600, 000, 
65, 000. 
93, 606, 
15, GOO, 
2, 000, 
40, 000, 
40, 000, 
40, 000 
5, 000. 
$32, 000, 
250, 000, 
50, 000, 
100, 000, 
100, 000, 
5, 000, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
v0e 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


20, 000, 000 


5 582, 605, 


000 


3,489, 100,000 


650, 000, OOO 
103, 000, 000 I 
45, 400, 000 
16, 000 
11, 400 
1, 800 
120, 000 


ina) 
OVO 
QUO 


UUU 


90, 000, OOO 
61, 800, 000 


$22, GOO, COO 


50, 000, 000 

OU. GOO 
25. 000, 000 
E 000 
900, 000, 000 
TOO, 000, 000 
100, 000, 000 


0, OOO 
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3, GOO, 000 
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00. OOO 
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U0, O00 
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GOO, GOO 
, VOD, OOO 
2, 000, 000 
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SU, UUO 


553, 600, 000 |4 


700, GOO, OOO 


#11, 000, 000 


55, 000, 000 
” 

15, OOO, COU 
+ 600, 000 

158, 000, 00 
10. 000. 000 
0, OOO, UDO 
65, 000 x) 
$10, 000, 000 
60, 000, 000 
45, 000, 000 
7. 000, 000 
15, 000, 000 
000, OOO 
900, OOO 


50. 


25, 000. 000 
50, 000, 000 
900, 000, 000 
700, 000, OOO 
100, 000, 000 
5, 000, 000 

2, OUO, OOO 


,042,700,000 


40, 000, 000 
40, OOO, 000 


35,873,000 


1 8. 89 


1.00 (20.00 
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id é price of silver bu 
t United States silver dolla 
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r8, 1974 to 189 


ion, and value of a fine 


ue af gold coin 
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States from 1843 1 


to 18 
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Con Statistical 


piled from United States 


} Bullion | i e 

oa} < j , wx nor j xce ,xce 
value ofa | eare . ikexports " ‘ 

United Com . oe Total ex- | Imports. | exports | impo 
| States sil-| mez June 30 7 : “| ports. — , over ove 
ver dollar,| cial Foreign impor expo! 


+ Ss of 
Noe _. Equiva- of 
_Equiva- tient value 
lent value of a fine 
ofa fine | oun - 
ounce with a 


j | 
Average 
London : : 

Low- |price per Domestic. ts 


1876 
187 
1878 
1879 
LSS. 
1881 
18k2 
1883 
Lds4 
1885 
1886-' 


1887 


est ounce 


exchange | 
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average 


oof! 
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average 


price of 
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1 
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1 
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1 
l 
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1 
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$4. BO6D. 
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md 
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826 | 


15184 | 


20154 


. 15222 


11386 | 


14436 


. 18852 | 
. 13623 | 
. 11826 
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OY2EL 
03112 
98301 
95741 


price of 
exchange 


$1. 28247 
25022 | 


. 15054 


silver, ex- 
change at 


togold. 


par 


$0. 98865 
96777 
89087 
92931 
89116 | 
88152 
88509 

. 88057 | 
. 87880 ; 


1843 


mos. ) 
1862 * 


} 1853 


18 


1883 
1584 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1880 
1890 


1892 


nine | 


31872 


1873-1881 . 


185 


| 236, 234 


8, 920, 


36, 066 
5, JO4 
, O84 


, Oe 
, DOI 
21, 351 


Total ..|1,060,126, 


#25, 602, 

32, 264, 862) ¢ 
195, 35, 442, 456 
553) 19, 997, O89! 156, 231 
909' 2 67 11, 600 
204; 5,787,753) 41, 081 
569; 6, 736, 333 ; 
10, 186, 125 
3, 995, 8&3 
5, 816, 150 
5, 021, 953 
3, 870, 859 
1, 423 


6, 873 


309 


533, 706 


O79 
vit 


332 
720 
108 

976 


391 164, 699, 090 1,2 


59) $25, 602, 


Total ex- } 
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} 
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i 


569 $58, 465. 
, 513) 86,596, 
651 98, 954, 
642 310, 243, 
888 17, 734, 
957; 22, 831, 
26, 691, 
20, 743, 
42, 910, 
43, 934, 
10, 284 


642 
192 
149 
317 
696 
349 
601 


317}. 


858 


342 


-|882, 862, ¢ 


> 23, 286 
$131, 752, 009 

54, O11 

ine 6,13 
18, 250, 640 

. cose! 18, 21 
22, 208, 842 

x 

49, 667, 427 
4, 331, 14 
68, 130, 087 
495. 87 


7, 836, 0 


104, 560, 55¢ 


1888 _— 
18kY 
1Bv0 
1891 
1892 
July 


93163 | 1 ~ 
*Report of domestik 


9GRRS | 
V4195 | } 
. 93648 | 93725 72490 | 2. c 
84123 | j 
72471 | 


hipments commences With 1862 


lommercial ratio of sil to gold fi hy si l 

| [{Note.—From 1687 to 1832 the ratios are taken from the tables 
- | Soetbeer; from 1833 to 1878 from Pixley and Abell’s tables; and f1 

| 1892 from daily cablegrams from London to the Bureau of the Mint 
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DEPARTMENT, 
of the Mint, August 1, 


Tu 18938. 
Year. Ratio. Year, Year. Ra tio. Year 


and bullion imported into and expor 
1m 1843 to 1892, inclusive; also excess of exports. 


Period—Ye 
ending June 30 


i 


183; 9 months | 


1852 . 
1853-1862 
1863-1872 
i873 
1883 
1884 
1885. 
1RS6 
1887 
TRS 
TSS8Q 
1890 
1891 


1892 


iss? 


.| 1, O22, O74, 28 


sd from United States Statistical Abstract, 1892.] 


Exports. 


Domestic 


$52, 832, 863 
400, 451, 426 
188, 187, 965 
186, 073, 265 

2, 702, 372 
14, 931, 431 
21, 634, 551 
19, 158, 051 


sy , 057 
14, US3. 714 


16, 765, 067 


| Foreign. 


j 
\833, 874, 235 
, 883, 707 
49, 611, 875 
58, 439, 564 
7, 517, 1738 
11, 119, 995 
12, 119, 082 
10, 353, 168 
9, 291, 468 
7, 402, 529 
11, 404, 686 
12, 495, 372 


|} 8,557, 27 


j274, 115, 520 





Total ex- 
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$06, 707, 098 
426, 355, 133 
237, 799, 840 
244, 512, 829 
20, 219, 445 
26, 051, 426 
33, 753, 683 
20, 511, 219 
26, 296, 504 
28, 037, 949 


36, 689, 248 | 


34, 873, 929 
22, 590, 988 
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$30, 253, 698 | 
42, 707, 040 | 


60, 754, 850 


113, 508, 974 | 


10, 
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’ 
| 16, 550, 626 
| 17260, 191 


15, 403, 669 | 


18, 678, 215 


21, 032, 984 | 


18, 026, 880 


82, 810, 559 | 


1, 296, 189, 890 
i 


755, 242 | 
14, 504, 945 | 


Excess of 
exports. 
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177, 044, 990 
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11, 456, 481 
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11, 660, 912 | 
9, 036, 313 
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i712 
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14. 04 
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14. 87 

. 02 

. 00 
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41 
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22 
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29 | 
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the legal-tender quality of the dollars which may be coined out 
of the bullion later on. The Wilson bill simply repeals the pur- 
chasing clause of the act, and affirms the legal-tender quality of 
the coin that may be out. It does not detract from the legal- 
tender quality of those coins issued under the act later on. I 
have not examined the question particularly, but itseems to me 
very clear. 

Mr. COX. It does not seem clear to me. I repeat the clause 
in the bill again: 

But this repeal shall not impair or in any manner affect the legal-tender 
quality of the standard silver dollars heretofore coined. 

What do you do with the dollars to be coined hereafter? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Does this bill provide for the coinage 
of the bullion? 

Mr. COX. Itdoes not; and as to coining the bullion, it leaves 
it where it found it, heaped up in the vaults of the Treasury, 
with the declaration that the legal-tender quality of the stand- 
ard silver dollars applies to those heretofore coined. 

Mr. TRACEY. The further terms of the Sherman act made 
them legal tender. 

Mr. COX. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. The Sherman act 
did not make a dollar of themlegal tenders. Itwasthe Blandact 
that did this, and the Sherman act did not repeal that part of 
the Bland act. 

Mr. TRACEY. Well, in reply to the gentleman, I will state 
that the Treasury notes given for the purchase of the silver bul- 
lion are legal tenders, and it provides for the payment of these 
Treasury notes in either gold or silver, on demand by the holders 
of Treasury notes. 1 can not seo that the gentleman shows to us 
in a clear way that there is anything in the passage of the Wil- 
son act which at all affects the legal-tender quality of any coins 
now in existence, or which will be coined, subject to demand for 
Treasury notes presented for payment by the redemption of these 
Treasury notes. 

Mr. COX. Then, if I understand the gentleman, the present 
outstanding silver dollars that have been coined are legal ten- 
ders, and that the bullion in the Treasury, when coined, will also 
be legal tenders, because the notes issued in purchasing the 
bullion are legal tenders. 

Mr.TRACEY. Well, thereareagreat many other statements 
that could be made, but I do not think it necessary to make them. 

Mr, COX. I think I know afrank answer. There is nothing 
in this proposed bill directing the coinage of the bullion. The 
limitation is on doliars hereafter coined. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Then amend the bill. 

Mr. COX. You.can not amend it under the rule adopted. I 
have called for a full, frank explanation, and the point is clear 
that by this legislation you limit the legal-tender quality of the 
silver dollars now coined, and you leave the silver bullion where 
you found it, and if it should be coined into dollars they are not 
legal tenders. 

Mr. TRACEY. Now, Mr. Speaker, we leave the law exactly 
as it is. There is nothing in that law for coining the bullion, 
except on demand of holders of Treasury notes. 

Mr. COX. ‘hen you do not intend even to coin it unless a 
holder of the Treasury notes demands it. Do you expect such a 
demand when he can get gold for his notes? But why did you 
insert this in the bill? 

But this repeal shall not impair or in any manner affect the legal-tender 
quality of the standard silver dollars heretofore coined. 

Mr. TRACEY. Because we wanted to allay fear and to prevent 
excitement upon the part of the gentleman from Tennessee and 
those who feel like him, and wanted to assure him that we did 
not wish to discredit silver but to relieve the country from its 
present distress. 

Mr. COX. I must confess my gratitude to the gentleman from 
New York that in the consideration of so important a bill as this 
the gentleman took into consideration my personal feelings in 
regard to the matter. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TRACEY. Iam always happy to do so. 

Mr. COX. Now, Mr. Speaker, is this the kind of legislation 
that should favorably impress this House? I venture the asser- 
tion that no two men who are advocating this bill will give the 
same construction and legal effect to this clause. You are at- 
tempting to put on the statute book a law equal in importance 
to any passed since the civil war, and yet it is so ambiguousand 
uncertain that no one can tell the legal condition of $150,000,000 
belonging to the Government in bullion. If you place upon the 
bill the construction that the silver dollars hereafter coined out 
of the bullion in the Treasury are legal-tender dollars, you have 
to do so in plain violation of the plain language of this bill. 

THE PARITY AFFIRMATION IN THIS BILL. 

_T now desire to call my friend’s attention to another proposi- 
tion in this bill, and to relieve himas far asIcan. He veunet 
take into consideration my personal feelings. It is this clause: 


And the faith and credit of the United States are hereby pledged to 
maintain the parity of the standard gold and silver coins of the United 
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States at the present legal ratio or such other ratio as m ty be esta 
by law 

It has been announced so often on this floor by the gold-st 
ard men that the present silver dollar is worth but 58 cents 
it is a debased dollar, a dishonest dollar, and a fraud on 
that the saying has become stale with age. Now, if this 
truth you have asserted and you believe what you s; 


| you willing to continue the circulation of five hundred n 


of these debased and fraudulent dollars that are a fraud on 
Are you willing to add one hundred and fifty million n 
these debased dollars by coining the bullion and send out 
brand of cheap, debased, and lying dollars? Are you 
not only to remain passive to such a fraud, but to becom 
in its perpetration? 

You have an opportunity here to show your great adn 
for labor and protect it from such an outrage. We otf: 
to increase the ratio. Put silver into the dollar until the: 
be no doubt. Destroy your 58-cent dollar, and make ey 
of them worth 100 cents. Not one of you will vote for it 
mean to bring this country to a gold standard, and thereb 
tail the money of the country, so that what remains may |x 
creased in value. : 

You refuse to increase the ratio, yet you in this bill de 
the parity must be maintained, and you invoke and pledg 
honor of this great nation as security that it shall be performe: 
I ask my friend from New York, if he refuses to increase th: 
ratio so as to bring up what he calls a debased dollar, How 
you propose to preserve the parity? 

Mr. TRACEY. I shall probably find occasion to answer th 
inquiries of the gentleman in my own time. It would hard! 
be fair to occupy his time in making a speech in reply to him 

Mr. COX. I shall be content for the gentleman to select hi 
own course. 

Mr. TRACEY. I wish tosay, however, tothe gentleman that 
I do not change my opinion that he is somewhat in error, but if 
it should happen that we should legislate in this Congress in 
way that woud require some amendment, we could, amend it. 
We want first to repeal this Sherman act and then after that 
we want some legislation that will satisfy the country general|: 
and we hope satisfy the gentlemen who ure clamoring for silver 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, the point is that the country de 
mands more than the repeal of the Shermanact. Why notg 
it to it. [Applause.] But the gentleman has failed to tell us how 
he proposes to raise up the five or six hundred millions of de! 
dollars and preserve their parity. Suppose a citizen should b 
any sum of silver dollars to the Treasury; these debased do 
worth only 58 cents, and demand the gold for them. Our| 
is pledged toredeemthem. They must be in value equal to vo 
You will not increase the ratio. You must give gold fo. 

You have adopted that idea in redeeming the notes is: 
silver; now, will you refuse it for the silver, debased and 2 { 
youclaim, after you have pledged all that is sacred with 
tion to make and maintain the parity? 

You must have the gold; you have but one way to g& 
thrust this nation and our people into debt by the issua 
bonds. You dare not denyit. [Applause. ] 

WHAT HAVE WE TO MEET? 

L have no desire whatever to attempt to discuss the views 0 
different writers, and to try and apply their theories to existing 
facts. It is facts that we have to meet, and the conditions which 
stare us in the face. The error that lies beneath our financial 
system is the fact that the Government is forced to meet resul 
brought about by combinations utterly foreign to the wishes of 
the people. The United States can not and does not contro! its 
own financial system, and often bends to combined power th 
often brings disaster to the many and profit to the few. 

As the gentleman from Alabama puts it, let us address oursely 
to the facts. No speaker has gone ¢o far as to deny this propo- 
sition. As money becomes scarce, either by hoarding or com)i- 
nations to reduce the amountin circulation, or by legal reduction 
of the circulating medium property, the true and useful wealth, 
depreciates in value. A full, healthy, good circulation holds 
property to a reasonable value, and its capacity to pay debts i 
maintained. The difficulty is increased and the amount of labo 
increased in paying a debt when the volume of money is reduced 
after the debt is contracted. 

The justice of theentire matter liesin holding the circulating 
medium as near the same thing when the debt is to be paid as 1! 
was when contracted. This treats the debtor and creditor prop- 
erly. It would be a gross injustice to afford the debtor the legal 
right todischarge his obligations in an inflated wnd almost worth- 
less currency, totally different in its purchasing power from the 
basis on which the debt was contracted. 

It would be a greater outrage, if possible, to legally demand 
of the debtor the payment of his obligation in a currency that 
doubled his labor to obtain it. The wrong becomes more ag 


ict 














gravated when you do this, because the interest on the debt is 


also doubled, or the labor required to pay this interest is dou- 


sled. 
[his plain justice is admitted; but some gentlemen have 
tended that from this sound principle the debtor should not be 
lowed to pay in a debased, cheap silver dollar. There is no 
debased silver dollar in the United States in transactions be- 
tween her citizens. It requires as much labor to geta silver dol- 
lar as it does a gold dollar. Itis the foreigner who demands the 
gold and brings the disparity, if any exist, between the two dol- 
lars. The gentle man from Kentucky [Mr. MCCREAPY] frankly 
confesses that England stands in our way and prevants us = 
free use Of both metals as money. She is the wall ere cted | 
her own selfishness that forbids us to use the money of the Con- 
stitution and of our fathers. She it is that t 


con- 


this great 
nation, against the protest of our own people, to abandon the use 
. metal as money which has been used from the birth of ci 

She it is that discredits our silver and demands our 
follow the wishes of England or of 


pre sses 


Ul 
ilization. 
gold. Are we trying to 
\merica? 

When we announced the doctrine of individual liberty, and 
that all men are free and equal before the law, England said no. 
When we announced the doctrine of protection to our sailors on 
our own ships, Englandsaid no. When weannounce the doctrine 
of the use of both metals for money without any privileg« 
either, England says no. I challenge any gentleman on this 
floor, who loves England so well that her assent must be ob- 
tained before we move, to tell me in what war or conflict Eng- 
land ever fired a shot for the liberty of the individual. When 
and where has her artillery been heard for the independence or 
the sovereignty of republican government? As for me, as a 
meek individual trying to represent a proud and free people, | 
shall obey their will, and as far as that is necessary, defy the 
wishes of England. [Applause.] 


GOLD STANDARD DOES FOR THE SOUTH 


Ss to 


WHAT THE 

Let me in no sectional feeling call the attention of gentlemen 
to the unprovoked and unjust course you are pursuing toward 
our people. The war left our country in ruins; our farms un- 
fenced; our stock all destroyed; our court-houses, churches, and 
educational buildings in ashes; our railroads almost useless: no 
money, no property, but a firm and unyielding will. Thestocks 
and bonds of our railroads you purchased at your own price. We 
borrowed money from you to replace our losses and rebuild our 
country; we promised to pay you in silver or gold; we refunded 
our State debts into new obligations which you had purchased for 
a trifle, and promised to pay you in silver or gold. In theState 
of Tennessee you purchased what we called State bank money 
for fifteen and twenty cents on the dollar. 
every dollar of it in silver and gold. You laid on us a pension 
expense that cost us from thirty to fifty millions every year in 
the South. This we pay you in silver and gold. 

Our rural banks rediscount our notes with you and 
the principal and interest in silver and gold. 
interest on your railroad bonds and dividends on your stocks in 
silver and gold. 
State debt twice every year, collected by direct taxation, in sil- 
ver and gold. You have for thirty years filled our statutes with 
class legislation in tariff laws, and this, the greatest of all 
dens, is collected from us for the benefit of your favorite classes, 
this we pay you in silver and gold. 

Will you Republicans add any more toour burdens? Will you, 
brother Democrats—Southern Democrats—with a swoop of your 
pen change all these obligations into gold debts, and by your 
votes increase and double the labor necessary to pay them? 

Not one cent of an honestdebt would I repudiate. I have spent 
much of my time to prevent such a calamity; but, sirs, there is 
a limit to our endurance, and I, for one, will never cast my vote 
to add another feather’s weight to the onerous burdens of my 
people. No, never. [Applause.] 

OUR NATIONAL AND STATE 
l your attention to another result that 
this country to a gold standard. 
Government issued to raise means 
face to be paid in 


pay you 


OBLIGATIONS 


For a moment let me cal 
must follow when you bring 
The various obligations of the 
to prosecute the War, as a rule stated on thei 
lawful money. The Supreme Court decided ‘‘ greenbacks ” wer 
lawful money and a valid legal tender for the payment of debts. 
You remember at one time in our history the great depreciation 
of this paper money compared with coin. The act of 1870 pro- 
vided for the funding of the public debt into a series of bonds 
stated in the act. 

The bonds that fall due in 1907 form the great bulk of our pres- 
ent indebtedness. These bonds, issued under the act of 1870, 
drew 4 per cent, and the interest paid every four months 
The original cost of these bonds varied, but were bought ata 
great disc ount from the Government. 








We in Tennessee pay you your interest onour | 
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to place them on a coin basis and the act of 1S70, under w h 
the new bonds were issued, obligated the Government t y 
em in coin at the then standard value. Silver was eq to 
gold, a tT e bonds were py idle in th l Lasthes d 
existed when the act was ssed. t is ensv to understand why 
the clause was inserted in the ac Chat was ssure the bond 
holder who funded under the act that his new bond shou not 
only be paid in coin, but that neither of th is, gold « 
should be reduced in th r stand 

The amount of pure gold and pure silver s ld re tis 
Sime in t dollars, and the then standard should be e 1 
with in eir payment This was e cont ao 
to this the ondholder agreed and accepted the 
act. In 1873 the act destroying t legal-tend juality 
ver forall sums above $5 was passed. ‘bise ed th 
into gold bo sandde troyed he p vilege of < eople t i 
to in solemn contract under act of IS70, to pay em ir i 
5 or silver as they wished These bonds ed the enor- 
mous pre um of 30 cents on a dollar—a dollar in bonds worth 
neurly a dollar and one-third in money. Tl most destroyed 
the bank cir lation It id reach ad th sul i Ove! oO , n 
dred and eighty millions in 1882, a n 1s had been reduced 
to about one hundred and forty millions, a 3s in ecireul n of 
over one hundred and forty millions, a reduction of over fou 
teen millions each year 

In this serious contraction what was the relief W hat ed 
this vacuum and held the money of the coun p ton 
able and sensible volume as compared with business? It was the 
Bland act that restored the ril-tender q | y of the + ver 
dollar and compelled the coinage of not less than twenty-four 
millions of legal-tender silver dollars every year. They went 
into circulation through the certificates or the actual mon V, 
and the prosperity of the country was maintained. 

Now, what, in effect, is the proposition you propose to puss 
Restore the bonds of th s Government back to gold bonds ust 
aus the act of 1873 did. Not coin ns but gold bonds. If itis 
answered that we do not go as far as the act of 1873 in destroy- 
ing the legal-tender power of the silver dollar, but maintuin in 
it that quality as to all in circulation, let me reply: You hive 
converted the debts of the United States, ev ry dollar of tl 30 
that are technical debts, into gold debts. You have cut of] rn 
increase of circulation of about forty miilions annually and de- 

| clared to the world that you will not increase the amount of 


We have paid you | 


You collect your | 


bur- | 


| contract made b 


The holders were anxious | 





money in circulation one dollar. 


Is there a man so blind that he can not see this unwarranted 


and abominable wrong perpetrated on the taxpayers of this 
country? 

Connect with this the idea that these bondholders who agreed 
to take silver or gold for their bonds have not only been paid 
their face value in interest, but have been permitted to draw in- 


terest, by taxation, through our national-bank system, at the 
rate of 4 per cent, on eighty-five dollars for every hundred of 
their bonds used in banking, and then loan and use the eighty- 
five with their customers, charging in some places as hi as 
15 per cent for the use. These bonds thus legislated into gold 
debts and obligations to be paid in gold by the people are :bove 
the taxing power of either Federal or State legislation. 

This bonded debt the people owe, amounting to about one bil- 
lion, absolutely converted into a gold debt in violation of the 
tween the whole p2ople and the bondholders. 
The entire sum due in fourteen years, and the cur rence 
tracted about forty millions annually, and no outlet for silver as 
money even proposed. Do you think, gentlemen, our 
will endure and the wrong done in violat 
promises \ pplause. | 


this, ion of express 





Let me add to this the amount of gold needed to discharge 
our interest on our securities, both public and cariniee “held 
abroad, reaching in interest alone near one hundred milli 


innuaily; the expenses of your Government, near one-half billion 





annually h wo items covering every dollar of gold in the 
United St Vow add to these your individual debts, s« d 
by morts s and otherwise, your railroad debts, your munic 
ij epot Vou yr county det yts: vour State debts ll, all convert d 
into ¢ ‘ ; by less than twen y lines of legislation, and ¢ 
of our great money metals forever retired from our mints, where 
tained itselfagains lverse legisl:tion for hundred 
yea t is to me appalling. 
if there isamember h ho t 3 people if they 
would 7 him with a seat he would vote to convert even the 
t ) into gold. |] 1ere 1s ! t himrise and an 
noul it fro i his place. 
lr. BRETZ. He is not here. 
Mr. COX. No: and if he had told his people it he would cast 
such ole he would ne er have been here sn ichter. 
[am sureif gentlemen from my State, at st in my porti 
had told his people that he wouid vote to close the mints to si 
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ver, and especially so regardless of ratio, he would not have had luxuries of the already gorgeous rich. Mr. HARTER cay. 
the privilege of casting such a vote. | knowledge on checks and balances and announced th 
Mr. BRELZ. That is certainly true in my country. cent of the business was done without money. Did he: 
Mr. COX. In leaving this point let me say I am the servant | that thisstatement isin amounts and not in transaction 
of my people. ‘‘A public office is certainly a public trust.” I | were 92 per cent of the transactions in business do 
admire the great man that sofully announced that idea. I ad-| money. ‘True they do not involve large sums, but every 
mire him for his strong convictions of duty and honesty, but I | of durexistence is full of thousandsof transactions invé 
owe an obligation to higher powers than any officer of this Gov- | use of money. They are transacted by the rich and t 
ernment, great or small. I know of no higher duty than to| but the poor are entirely confined almost to the use o 
faithfully do what I think is right. That is one great reason I | Is not the little transaction as sacred in our laws as th 
admire the President. I shall try and do the same though the | Are the laws to be made for the rich and independent 
heavens crash; and I had rather have the words from my | poor neglected? It is the weak that need assistance 
people, ‘‘ Well done, good and faithful servant; you have kept 
every promise and performed every pledge,” than to have the | 


| Government, the strong generally can take care of th 
{ want to put Mr. HARTER’s plan in practical operat 

praise of every other potentate or power on this earth. [Ap- 

plau 3¢ oa 


| our laborers in the South. He must have his money e\ 
: atleast every moath.. Suppose you offer hima draftor 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. | house certificate. He does not understand how he is t 

Mr. BRETZ. Iask thatthe gentleman from Tennessee may | with that. Suppose you tell him the balances will all : 
be permitted to proceed indefinitely until he concludes his re- | right. Do you think that will appease his hunger and 
marks, | for hisfamily. Take, if you please, your wards, gentlem 

Mr. TRACEY. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Tennessee | Republican side of the House—the colored laborer of th: 
and | had some conversation before when the gentleman from | He knows what a silver dollar is: he understands that is n 
Connecticut was speaking as to the extension of time,and the un- | He works for it and earns it. Now give him one of Mr. | 
derstanding was that the time should not be extended, because | TER’s bills of exchange, a draft, a certificate, do you think 
another gentleman was waiting to speak. I hope, therefore, the | would treat him right? 
gentleman from Tennessee will limit his time. Mr. BLANCHARD. A sort of sleight-of-hand proceed 

Mr.PATTERSON. Oh, Lhope the gentleman from New York Mr.COX. Yes, a legerdemain sort of proceeding; but if 
will not object. », | were to offer one of your laborers on your plantation in Loui 

Mr.COX. The conversation was not of that character, butit | one of HaRTER’s balances or clearing-house certificates in } 
was stated that if you would induce your friend to stop talking, | ment for his wages, you would certainly, and properly so, 

I would not want any extension. [Laughter.] | minusalaborer. [Laughter.] ; r 

Mr. TRACEY. But the gentleman from Connecticut very These people are learning who aro their friends, and may vote 
soonconcluded hisremarks. If the gentleman will indicate time, | with us Democrats. : 
say fifteen minutes. Mr. CHICKERING. Do you think more of them for that? 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I think I will get done sooner if I Mr. COX. Certainly; they were once the best part of the R 
am not hampered that way. publican party. [Laughter. | 

Mr. TRACEY. Very well. Will you take away the money he is familiar with? Or will 
polbneou Geccureies you pay him with adebased, fraudulentcoin? Is any oneso mean 

ee ae ee ba that he will cheata negro? [Laughter.] 

Mr.COX. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER], who un- 
dertook to convince the House that the use of money amounted to 
little in the business world, also told us our securities held abroad 
were returning to us for sale and payment, because the holders 
feared they would be paid ina debased dollar. Why isthe gentle- 
man sv much exercised aboutour foreign securities? If hemeans 
the Government’s obligations, then none of them are due, and cer- 
tainly the holder has not got scared fourteen years before they 
are due. Butsuppose he has, must the United States change its 
financial policy of one hundred years’ use to remove the scare 
of a foreign bondholder? 

Truly the gentleman has tender feelings for these foreign 
bondholders. If he means private securities they will be gov- 
erned by the contractand the law. Does he mean to convert all 
these debts in foreign countries into gold debts to appease the 
fear of these foreigners? Would it not be better to consult our 
own people? 


PANIC. 


Mr. Speaker, in drawing to a conclusion of these remarks 
me say that in the present condition of finance in this coun! 
am not surprised at what we call a panic. The fundan 
error lies deep in our system of finance. Every great pow 
this earth has done just what our country has failed 
Under our Constitution the power is conferred ‘‘to coin : 
and regulate the value thereof.” Who is regulating th 
of money to-day? Thirty per cent has been offered for m 
in the great money center, New York. Does this Governm 
impose and sanction such a value to money? Is it possible t} 
the rulers of this great people mean to say that for the use 
for one year you shall pay 30 cents? 

Does it mean to say that the dollar insilver, issued by auth 
to be used in exchange of property and real values, used 
for the purpose of aiding trade and exchanges of useful art 
shall by any sort of combination be increased above th 
given to it by the Government, and, like silver bullion, b: 
its market value, bringing above its stamped value in « 
money impressed like it with the stamp of the Gover 
Shall this great Government control its finances, or sum 
them to combinations and tricks that send disaster all over 
land? Will Congress, when the nation is on its knees be 
for the means of exchange, and pledging its labor for the 
of commerce and trade, begging for currency, be answer‘ 
the cry, England must beeonsulted? Will Congress sit h: 





LABOR. 


My friend from Connecticut who preceded me pressed the 
point that the laborers of this country were receiving higher 
wages than ever before. He had left us Democrats for a short 
time in his argument and got that idea from the Republicans. 
What kind of laborers is he talking about? They are the skilled 
laborers in the protected industries, who ought to have a liberal 
divide. They get special privileges under the law, and their 
gain is our loss. But when he states that his laborers get $3 a | 
day in gold how sad is the comparison with our working people 
engaged on the farms. That is more than they get for a week, 


six days’ work, with thirteen hours in a day. 

Does he think the protected class should feed on the small 
pittance of the other class? Certainly he has reference to me- 
chanics. Fifty cents a day on the farm is about the wages in my 
country,and this is labor generally of the colored people. While 
we may not extol them as politicians and statesmen, as some of 
our Republican friends used to do, no man, no Southern man 
that is a gentleman, would rob them of acrumb of their support. 

The stupidity and ignorance of a man, formerly fettered with 
the loss of liberty and deprived it may be of the advantages of 
education and training, whatever may have been the reason, ex- 
cites in the breast of the philanthropist pity, and indulgence; 
but arrogant avarice, clothed in purple without, and bigoted ig- 

. moeenee within, excites no pity, but the scorn and contempt of a 
nobie man, 


There is not a drug in the cup of labor I have not tasted, and 


there is not an honest laborer in the broad fields of my loved | 


country I do not sympathize with, and I had rather legislate to 
add some little comforts to his hard life than to increase the 





by law answer the people when they cry for more mone} 
say, ‘You have too much,” and cut what they have into |! 
for a reduction? 

Mr. HENDRIX, who sits just in front of me, delivered hi 
fense of his position for this repeal. I charge here in his 
ence that nearly one year ago there was issued from the Bin 
Association at New York a circular to the rural banks al 
this country, asking for a contribution to procure the rep 
the Sherman act. Does he or any man fron New York ' 
deny it? That was before the panic. True, a second cir 
followed, condemning tbe clerk of that association for issuing t 
circular, and probably discharged him; b.t have you retr 
the purpose announced? I wanta reply if I have done an) 
injustice. 

Did you tacitly agree or discuss the question in New Y: 
that you would not rediscount notes from the South unless 
would vote for the unconditional repeal of the Shermanact’ |! 
not one of your speakers in one of your bankers’ meetings ope 
declare that you could and would control the finances of th 
Government? 
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Did your papers not boast that you had in your city two | 











dred millions of gold hoarded in your vaults 

| do any man injustice, I pause for correction Here is tl 
{ me il error. Ls this Go rnment 1 f tl peo 
T t rule its finan for the purposes of trade and comme! 
and forever let it put its everlasting stamp of ind ition 
co nnation on legislation that legislates one man’s prope 
\ d another’s down. Gi afair and equal fichtfor hu 
} iness. [Applause.] 

PLA KAN 
Mr. Speaker, the Sherman law is no favorite o in It 

pa | by tepublicans, and is heir child otanding Vy 1ts 
without re erence to conditions that exist W nit was pass 
I heartily condemnit. Icondemn it, because it made silver 
a eof trade,and disowned it asametal for money. It w 
or rd) l keshift” t espol l of i netary pl Cc 

our party met in denou it; and it} 
( cd that bot imet } ) Le} t for 

r trad it further pro l ll our do houlk 
( in V e: notin En } our own count 
{ procl ned that eq l vant ‘ | le 1 at 
I s for each metal. 

( hese principles I s and I protest against this rep« 

{ cuis our platform in twain, severs the last link that ti 
b t y coinage, and places this people on a gold standard. 
t ilver dollar is too weak and depreciated, put more silver 


dollars equal It is an ordeal through whi 


i have no other to go Oo, neithe rdo Ll w 


inake our 









our party is passing 

todoso. Wewillsueceedif we keep our pledges and stand by o 

promises; but I shall stay with it, let what come that may, 

if inthis, our first hour of success for thirty-three years, we strand 
+} f 


the grand old ship, Ishall stay with her until there is nota piece o 
loating ston th 

I most sincerely thank the House not only for its kind indul 
gence, but for the attention you have 80 kindly given me. 


[Loud app! wuse. | 


suriace, 


Silver. 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS R. STOCKDALBE, 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, Auqust 


IN THE 
1, 189 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 1) t« of 
anact,appro i July 14, 1890, entit l An act directing the | 
bullion and the issue of Treasury notes t eon, and for ot! 





Mr. STOCK DALE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The attitude that we occupy here 
often commented upon. Ido not believe that we were called 
here to peform a job assigned us, and then quit. The oath of 
office that we took was to discharge the duties of the office upon 
which we were about to enter. Our business here, asI believe, is 
to try to relieve the stringency of thiscountry in some manner or 
other. How that shall be done isfor each member to decide fi 
himself, with that degree of wisdom and faithfulness for 


has been 


t the ex 
ercise of which he is willing to answer to his constituency. To 
them and the country he is responsible. 

The money system of any nation is that which vitalizes its 
prosperity. Either congestion or paucity is injurious. Glut- 
tony and starvation are injurious. Enough to sustain vigoroi 
life and health is the food totake. Money is an important factor 
in, and necessary to, civilization. 

The United States Monetary Commission of 1876 denominated 
it ‘‘as essential to the existence of civilization as oxygen to ani- 
mal life.” Like every other great power and resultant force, it 
may become an engine of destruction to human liberty or its 
= bulwark. The joys and sorrows of the world are th: 

rophies of its proper or improper use. 

This vital and delicate question is what we are dealing with 
now. It ought to be handled with care, with caution, with in- 
telligence, and with honesty—moved by the highest patriotism. 
To handle this question with a view to private speculation is 
necessarily a crime against humanity, against inst 
civilization. 

With due respect to eminent gentlemen who have preceded 
me, I submit that the financial policies of three thousand years 
ago are hardly proper precedents to follow in this pressing exi- 
gency. 

Not having time within the hour to present even a synopsis 
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vocated silver coinage heretofore and vigorously oppose it now. 
They had the courage of their convictions both times. They 
know better than anyone else what their constituents want. 

I have no quarrel to make with these men of the gold stand- 
ard. They, too, obey their constituencies. I have no personal 
dispute with the East, but rather with the West and South. If 
ten States can control thirty-four—if eighteen millions of peo- 
ple can control forty-seven on a great national question like 
this—I say they have a perfect right to do so, and we of the 
forty-seven millions should sit down in shame and confusion and 
bay to these people, ‘‘ Abba, father!” 

The Sherman act all told has caused the purchase of silver 
and the issuing of Treasury notes to the amount of a little less 
than $150,000,000. Now, let us look over this country for one 
moment and take the testimony of gentlemen who have come 
here from all its parts. There comes from all the Western 
States one voice—depression in business, starvation and suffering 
in a country of which you have but to touch the soil and it brings 
forth fruits in abundance. So from all the States on the South 
Atlantic, South Pacific, and upon the Gulf—you hear the same 
tale a thousand times told; and even in the East, where more 
than one-half of the money of the United States is to-day—in the 
eleven States east of the Alleghany Mountains and north of the 
Potomac River is largely more than one-half of the money— 
people are turned out of employment and there are almost bread 
riots in the city of New York. 

Sixty-five millions of people are suffering on account of a 
money stringency that has never been equaled before in this 
country. That, too,in a country so vast in area, so rich in soil, 
that the world may be fed from her granaries and clothed by her 
staples. With mountains and hills bursting with wealth; begirt 
and traversed with railroads; great rivers in her valleys, inhab- 
ited by a race whose inventive genius and high endeavor rank it 
in the vangua'd of civilization; ships from all climes thronging 
her ports to bear away her surplus products; with more seacoast 
than all Europe; controlling $70,000,000,000 of property; with a 
business so vast and varied that $500,000,000 expenses are annu- 
ally incurred by her Government; with $1,600,000,000 circulating 
medium, and that too small, and $484,000,000 gold coin, a large 
amount of gold bullion, and nearly 5,000 tons of silver bullion in 
the Treasury to support it; the richest nation of the world, it is 
said; a nation which claims that its people are the most intel- 
lectual, the most energetic, and the most enterprising in the 
world, the most dauntless and courageous in the world—that 
great population have done their full duty. 

The President’s message says truthfully: 

Our unfortunate financial plight is not the result of untoward events nor of 
conditions related to our natural resources; nor is it traceable to any of the 
afflictions which frequently check national growth and prosperity. With 
plenteous crops, with abundant promise of remunerative production and 
manufacture, with unusual invitation to safe investment, and with satisfac- 
tory assurance to business enterprise— 

Amid this marvelous concurrence of God’s bounties and benefi- 
cence, in the presence of this amazing phenomenon that attracts 
and fastens upon itself the astonished admiration of the nations of 
the earth— 
suddenly 

Says the message most truthfully— 
suddenly financial distrust and fear have sprung up on every side. Numer- 
ous moneyed institutions have suspended because abundant assets Were not 
immediately available to meet the demand of frightened depositors. 

And he might have added that the food and staple producers 
of this country are well nigh in despair at the prospect of selling 
below cost the fruits of their farms on account of the misman- 
aged finances; our vessels reefing sails and banking fires in our 
ports, and the great fleets that come from every clime to bear 
away our surplus production seeking other seas, and a suspicion 
engendered among the people that the financial system of the 
country is either radically defective or dishonestly managed. 
This wondrous race, always so self-reliant, stands awe-stricken 
in presence of the situation—a mighty nation on the eve of finan- 
cial convulsion, prosperity withering as in the simoon’s breath, 
and values shriveling up. The people who had $2,022,000,000 
and still have over $1,800,000,000 on deposit can not get it; the 
producers who see no sale for crops ask in consternation, ‘* What 
engine of destruction is abroad causing thishavoc? What Nem- 
esis broods over the land that business shall stand still in dread? 





What Upas roots permeate the soil that agriculture shall be | 


vtifled? What convention of ills is it that the great business men 
of America retreat from, and the Administration can not cope 
with,but at the nation’s earnestdemand hastily convenes Congress 
to lead the forlorn hope against it. Sixty-five millions of people 
wait with bated breath for the answer?” And their ears will soon 
be astonished to hear the voice of the assembled wisdom of the 
greatest nation of the world after fourteen mortal days of discus- 
sion and consideration issuing from the Halls of the nation’s Capi- 
tol, that all these stupendous disasters are due to the Sherman 


| 
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law. The inquiry will follow, ‘‘ What were its weapons and 
mode of destruction?” There isone response, and only one, and 
in that all the gold monometallists concur, and rest their c 
upon it, to wit: ‘*The Sherman law has destroyed confidence 
driving gold out of the country.” 

The answer is found in the President’s message and a 
which I will insertin my remarks. 

The message, speaking of the Treasury notes issued in p 
ance of the act of July 14, 1890 (Sherman law), says: 

Up tothe 15th day of July, 1893, these notes had been issued in p 
of silver bullion purchases to the amount of more than $147,000,000 
all but a very small quantity of this bullion remains uncoined an 


| usefulness in the Treasury, many of the notes given in its purc} 


been paid in gold. This is illustrated by the statement that betwe 


| day of May, 1892, and the 15th day of July, 1893, the notes of this k 


in payment for silver bullion amounted to a little more than $54. 
that during the same period about $49,000,000 were paid by the T 
gold for the redemption of such notes. 
Again the message says: 
Between the Ist day of July, 1890, and the 15th day of July, 1893 
coin and bullion in our Treasury decreased more than $132,000,000 
LETTER OF SECRETARY CARLISLE. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE TREASURER 
Washington, D. C., August 21, 1 
Sirk: I am in receipt of your letter of the 14th instant asking to 
formed as to the proportion of the gold that was taken from the Tr: 
since March 4, 1893, was for payment of Treasury notes of 1890, and it 
I beg to say that $14,986,170 in gold coin was paid out in exchange for T 
ury notes of 1890 from March 1 to July 31, 1893. 
Respectfully yours, 
D. N. MORGAN 
Treasurer U.S 
Hon. 1. R. STOCKDALE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 


Therefore, the whole career of the Sherman law consists in 
its having increased the circulating medium of the country 
$147,000,000; that $49,000,000 of the notes issued for the pur- 
chase of silver have been redeemed in gold, nearly all of which 
have been reissued, I think. 

That law, then, can not be charged with the decrease of $132,- 
000,000 gold in the Treasury to more than $49,000,000, nor can 
it be charged with the exportation of $87,000,000 to any greater 
extent, and if it be charged with driving gold out, it must be 
credited with bringing back the $29,000,000 gold that has re- 
turned and on the way, so that it is only chargeable with $20,- 
000,000, as was said by the gentleman from Ohio[Mr.GROSVENOR] 

Mr. Speaker, it looks like a small thing to swallow a nation’s 
prosperity and to destroy its business and make the wheels 
dustry to stand stillovera continent. It is hardly a respectable 
ambuscade to lure silver to its death. 

Next Monday this House, after fourteen daysof anxious 
will vote its repeal as the only meansthe assembled wisdom can 
devise for a nation’s woe, and present that act to the American 
people as a specimen of its statesmanship. 

The mountain will have labored and a great birth will b 
corded. 

It is whispered as a State secret that after we shall ha 
that we are toadjournand gohome. Yes, go home and t 
constituents who killed cock robin. 

The Republicans have a different reason for its repex 
are consistent. They not only admit but boast that it | 
trick to defeat free coinage of silver. Having served its pu 
pose, with the aid of Democratic votes they are willing it sh 
go to the wastebasket. 

That was an admission that a free-coinage bill would h 
passed the Congregs, and that the Republican party was alr. i 
public sentiment in its favor, and dared not put the Presid: 
record with a veto of such a measure before the election of 18!2 
and therefore they invented this scheme to defeat silver coin 
age and placate public opinion at the same time. It did 
like a makeshift to the West and South, knowing as tlic 
that the majority of the American people were in favor « 
coinage, but it was a skillful advance by the men who hai 
to destroy silver at any cost, by whatever strategy the) 
invent, and if they succeed it will be to them the me: 
triumph that will put into the hands of the creditor cl: 
long coveted scepter beneath which all debtors mi 
That being accomplished, they will not care how much w 
it as a makeshift. 

The Republican party will be one suppressed chuckle at 
spectacle of the heroes of the Revolution of 1892, hastily sum 
moned tothe nation’s Capitol to arrest the nation’s ruin purrs 
ing for fourteen days with seeming great earnestness this por 
little nullius filius, and trampling to death in the mimic fray t 
cherished friend of the people—silver coinage. You will secure 
the scalp of the Liliputian, but you will have performed 
equal feat to the Ohio man who a few months ago _ eae to the 
ground his full barn to kill a snuke that had escaped from a 
menagerie. He killed the snake; and you will find here when 
the smoke clears that you have burned the barns of the West 













































































i 
and the cotton gins of the South, and your trophy will be the 
skeleton of the Sherman law. 

Let us look into the history of events alittle. The letter ofthe 
Secretary shows that only $14,936 70 of the notes issued under 
- e Sherman law were redeeme d afte * March 1, 1893; all the bal- 
anes of the $49,000,000 were rede nae before then. Thegoldin 
the Treasury was reduced 1 efore then. On the 9thof February, | 
1893, this House refused to repeal the Sherman law, and ac 
;ourned March 4 sine die, adhering to that action, : nd no panic 
came then, nor in April, nor in May. The cause for itexisted in 
the condition of the banks, but depositors d id not know of it. nor 
did the masses of the px ople. 

Why did not the panic come then? The answer, I think, may 

: be fo ind in the fact that the Senate had passed 4 free-coinage 


pill—showing a disposition to obey public sentiment—on July 1 
1292, and has not receded from that position. True, the vote in 
this House was a tie; but it was thought it was only a precaution, 
as the people were soon to m ike an expression. Soon after that 
the Democratic party, in national convention, declared for the 
coinage of both gold and silver; the pe ople so declared by electing 
the candidates who stood on that platform, and a large majority 
in this House and a majority in the Senate, and the country felt 
hey had no doubt not only that the circulation would not 
be decreased, but that it wor i be large ly increased, and the coin- 
F age of silver, which the She rman law had destroyed, ild be 
The people not only had confidence, but were buoyant 
which would enable the banks to pay 
siness etna ney. But,along in May 
-owners and ae rs, trust companies 
nters, generally, began to advoeat 
repeal without any substitute, and thereby eetren half the basis 
of the money of the country, the people began to look into the 
matter to ascert: in the probable effect of such a movement. 

The great journals of the I and it was taken up by some 
of the West and South—broke forth almost simultaneously, and 
with a similarity of expression that showed preconcertation, in 
the clamor thot a great financial stringency was upon the coun- 
try and disister was approaching. Then the exchanges and 
every money institution that was dependent upon the money- 
owners met and passed resolutions of such sameness of expres- 

; sion as indicated a common source, announcing as oracles the 
; imminent danger of a financial panic, to avert which the Sher- 
man law must be repealed. The people did not believe the Sher- 
man law, that had lain quietand harmless for nearly three years, 
had awoke into such form and power as to blow its breath upon 
and wither the prosperity ofa great nation, but that there must be 
agreater cause that financiers could see, but not visible to the peo- 
ple, and thescare spread like a stormovertheland. Intheterse 
ind graphic language of the President’s message, ‘‘ Suddenly 
financial distrust and fear have sprung up on every side. Nu- 
merous moneyed institutions have si spe nded because abundant 
assets were not immediately available to meet the demands of 
frightened depositors.” 
In that last expression the whole chapter is written. 
frightened depositors? Not the Sherman law; but the clamor 
came from all money centers like a tocsin to the ears of depos- 
itors and they began to fear for their savings, and looked into 
the situation, and what did they y find? 

[can not answer that inquiry better than to quote from a re- 
port made by myself as chairman of a subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary of this House in the Fifty-second 
Congress to the full committee, and by its request printed as a 
minority report. 

\fter showing the status of the United States banks 
the report proceeds: 

The banks owed deposi 
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and the depositors, who are generally people of moderate means, would 
hi ave lost their money; for it is the history of this country that securities 

taken for loans of deposit money or other money, by banks, will not sell in 
times of pani c except at a great discount. The report of the Comptroller 


of the Currency for 1892, page 214, shows that the assets of 181 insolysent na- 
tional banks amounted to $108,633,186: of that sum were estimated-as good 


$45,046,031, as doubtful $86,862,327, andas worthless $26,724,828. These banks 
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were liquidated in ordinary t s 1 the sa rep he 
loss on claims, compounded o1 by order of ul is i 
these banks been liquida t 4 
practically wort cred Ss after xp lucts 
The bank res« e the I ted States ‘ ) of 
the Comptroller of the Curt y for 18 Ss 1h ‘ 
Specie 78 
Legal te1 M45 
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Of that su reserve required law ‘ ‘ ut 
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thousands of million 

That report was written during the fi st m of the Fifty- 

| second Congress, though not acted on by the committee ntil 
late in the second session We are now at the place tore Ld 
ed in that report ‘ 

ri + >. +3 . 

here was no panic then, but deeply imbedded in our d tive 
monetary syste and vicious managementol! MiNnKS lay the « es 
that needed elie saen and known to produce a sear da 
panic. 

Anyone, however du could that seventy-five ons 
could not pay two billions Of course, the b ks could out 
the pro rata of the deposit reserve as they paid the depo t: but 
that would not give them more than $150,000,000 to pay $2,022, 
000,000—$150 with which to pay $2,022—one dollar witl Lich 
to pay thirteen 

That was the bulance sheet the dep sitor ound, Lh were 
told they could not get their money because it had been l by 
the banks or in speculation or loaned out. They Oo Lat 
they could get, but still the United States banks depositors 
over $1,.800,000,000. No bank will loan money now e\ on 
United States bonds as security. Every one of them w tell 
you the reason it can not loan is because it fears a run by depos- 
itors. The banks are all gathering every dollar they c ike 

| and scrape and putting out none, making mot scarcer all the 
time, putting it more and more out of the power of those who 
have borrowed depositors’ money to pay it back. Money-owners 
who have large sums of money to invest are holding it waiting 
for property to go to bottom prices—waiting until people are 
compelled to sell at 50 cents on the dollar. We are adv d by 
these gentlemen to take a recess after the Sherman shall 
be repealed. Certainly, destroy silver coinage, reduce pri rty 
to still lower prices, and then, like obedient servants, zo home 
and leave the panic on the farmers, until speculators « bu 
| their wheat at 40 and 50 cent bushel and then come ‘ ind 
| make good times for the sneculators to sell it ir Ps s it 
may last long enough to enable them to get the cotton crop at 5 
or 6 cents per pound. 

The President’s message puts it briefly but stron \ it 
says. 
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banks—that means 18,000,000 depositors. These people put away 
small savings against a rainy day, against sickness, against hard 
times, against such times as these, and now they are starving 
with certificates of deposit in their pockets. They are told 
they can not get their money until public confidence is restored. 

‘The reply is on every poor sufferer’s tongue: ‘‘ We had con- 
fidence in you when we deposited our earnings with you to guard 
against distress, and now deep distress is upon us, and we are 
about to die of too much confidence. Menwho take our money, 
knowing these facts, with the promise to return it on demand, 
and then deliberately use it in such a way that they know they can 
not return it to us, then tell us to wait until we get confidence in 
them by act of Congress, are unworthy of confidence, and no act 
of Congress can delude us into it, and itis unworthy of Con- 
gress to try to deceive us, and it ought not to be a party to this 
‘confidence’ game.” 

No matter, say grave legislators and financiers, that the Sher- 
man law is not the cause of the stringency: the people think it 
is, and we must repeal it, and they will think it is all right, and 
their confidence in the banks will be restored. Then we have 
been called here to treat the nation for hysterics by the faith 
method, and must be a party toa deception and a fraud. 

The Chinese, it is said, beat tom-toms on the house tops to 
scare the fiend from the face of the moon when it is eclipsed, and 
the people rejoice as it passes off. 

But we underrate the intelligence of the American people when 
we undertake to inspire their confidence by rattling the Sher- 
man law in these Halls to drive this fiend from the face of this 
land. Why not be honest with the people, and go straight to 
the root of the evil and eradicate it? Tosee us honestly at work 
in a sensible way will give them confidence, and they will wait 
with manly patience in hope of relief and that some day they 
wil! get their money; but this deception will only increase their 
suspicion of Congress as well as of the bankers. They know 
there is not money enough now to pay them; and we go to work 
to destroy half of what there is in order to inspire their confi- 
dence, and to that extent putit outof the power of the very people 
to whom the banks louned the depositors’ money to pay it back. 
What a superb set of financiers we are,anyhow! 

[ believe it is within the power of this Congress, aided by the 
Administration, to relieve the stringency, revive business, and 
restore the country to prosperity within sixty days, by restoring 
silver coinage in some form and increasing the circulation $20 
per capita, or more, in Treasury notes; which can be done ina 
very short time. The daysucha bill would become a law business 
would commence to revive; enterprises could resume in confi- 
dence of getting money without paying a premium; workmen 
would return to work; farmers would revive their hopes of fair 
prices and prepare to ship; freights wou.d move; depositors 
would see a chance to get some money from circulation, and cease 
to depend upon and clamor for their deposits; money-hoarders 


lation, in the hope of stopping theissuance of more; they would 
take the lash from over the shoulders of Congress and the Ad- 
ministration, and say they did not mean to hurt the country so 
badly. 

What a spectacle it is for a great government to have compli- 
cated its monetary system so that a few men, however wily,can 
dictate its legislation and policy. And what a humiliating con- 


hands of Shylocks by granting them legislation to first increase 
the value of the money they have by destroying that which the 


people have. It is the imbecile confession that this Government | 
is unable to protect the weak against the strong. Money is the | 


vitulism of prosperity and the chief element in the machinery 
of civilization; the happiness of the people depends upon it; they 
have a right to have a sufficient quantity to transact business, 
and the government that withholds it, or enables others to do 
50 violates its duty to the people, to liberty, and to God, and is 
unworthy. To admit that it is so enmeshed in a web of its own 
weaving that it can neither extricate itself nor its people, is to 
admit that centralization of power has already triumphed. The 
Republicans announced that to the people and they undertook 
to elect a President and a Congress that could extricate them, 
and thought they had done so. 

The people sent here the new management to undo the mis- 
chief wrought by years of Republican legislation. Letitnotsug- 
gest its own abdication in confessing its inability to accomplish 
the task, by attempting no departure but hastening to complete 
the work of silver demonetization, a feat that the Republicans 
failed to accomplish in twenty years’ assiduous labor. If the 
knot can not be loosed, better to cut it and give to the people 
money to do business with and relief and prosperity with it, even 
if the great manipulators should fail to reap the anticipated 
harvest of their colossal scheme to the full extent of their 
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plans. Then will business revive, then will the une 
to work, the people will take heart, and depositors 
that some day they will get their money, which the) 
than confidence. As I said a while ago, this Congré 
the Administration, can relieve this stringency at o: 
it beyond the power of combinations to further stra 
ness; and if itfails todo so I fear it will require more t 
of Congress to restore confidence of the people in it 

Mr. Speaker, it is a familiar strategical movem: 
mander to make a furious attack, with much nois 
of banners and trumpets, at one point while he as x 
sible moves to strike his enemy a fatal blow at an 
silver men have uncovered this movement by askin 
be restored at least to where the enactment of the § 
found it. Every man who favors repeal strikes vic 
proposition. So that the vote on Monday next wil! 
ringly the monometallists from the bimetallists on t! 
great contention between the two metals commence 
a piece of knavery that required the courage of co 
perpetrate. 

The great force behind the movement still is the R 
party, vigilant, skillful, and daring, and while Easte 
crats and a few from mining districts and cities of the Ss: 
West favor it, the great Democratic party does not fav: 

This is simply the home stretch in a greatrace. It j 
charge of the twenty years’ battle. It is managed wit 
Napoleon, nor Grant, nor Hood, never drove their colw 
opposing lines with more reckless disregard of human li 
do these gentlemen trample upon the slaughtered prosp 
this country—not for the purpose of rehabilitating it, but f 
purpose of accomplishing what they started out to do tw 
years ago; and that must be done, no matter who falls, no n 
ter who suffers. The ruined prosperity of this country is 
garded as but a trifle in their way. Humansympathy issn 
at; and the rights and liberties of the people are denomi 
by the accomplished, and educated, and highly cultured ; 
man from. the City of Churches |Mr. HENDRIX, of Brook|: 
Y.]as “rot.” Thus culture answers argument. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts has another reme 
astop to the demands of you Western gentlemen. Red 
representation. Thatisthe way togetatit. Several ot 
tlemen concurred in this view. They say that ‘‘ these 
people have too much representation anyhow.” That i 
doctrine; and directly we shall find every Eastern | 
joining in thatcry,I presume. The nearest that the g 
from Massachusetts could come to the present financi 
tion was the financial policy of Moses. Moses, ashe told 
discovered the principleand commanded ‘* Thou shalt not 
I wish to say that if such literature had been dissem 


| tract form in the East awhile ago, the West and So 
have been better off. [Laughter. 

would loosen their grasp, and even hurry their money into cirou- | 

| discussed. The nearest that he came to the present s 


The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Irisienin has been 1 
was ‘‘Lycurgus!” [Laughter.] But there issome simi 
tween Lycurgus and our present situation as represe: 
the gentleman from Ohio and his associates. One point 
Lycurgus is supposed by the best historians to have be 
Plutarch gives us most of the information we have ab 


| gus, and he says he never heard anything or learned 
fession it is thit the Government is powerless to relieve this, | 
unexampled distress except by coaxing the money out of the | 


about Lycurgus that was not absolutely controverted. 
historians and critics relegate him entirely to the 
myth. But there is another real similarity between t 
try and this, now. Sparta was the ruler of the su: 
provinces and people. By laws accredited to Lycurgus 
ple who dwelt around the cities( New York and Boston 
adelphia, for instance) had a freehold right; they had so: 
to say in the making of the laws; but the people who live 
in the provinces(the trans-Allegheny people, the trans- 
people, for instance) were the Helots; they had no right 
serve and to bring the rents of their land to the people o 
amounting to half the products of their lands. No do 
Spxrtan code has charms for the gentleman and his con! 
Pursue the present policy; and while the people ar 
cities may have some say fora while; yet let them cross i! 
valley where the farms are all mortgaged so that the r 
of prices to result from the legislation now proposed w 
them into the hands of the mortgagees at 50 cents on the d 
and then the ideaof the gentlemanfrom Ohio will be carri 
and the Mississippi Valley and the South and the Western 
will be inhabited by Helots, bringing half the products of | 
lands to Sparta. So that we must come to something 1 
home for elegant diction than the gentleman from the Ci! 
Churches; we must come to something nearer the present |! 
than the teachings of this Moses from Massachusetts and 
curgus from Ohio. [Laughter.| 


This contest is not between the East and the West, as section 
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7 a lines; itis between the creditorand the debtor classes: 
it ; between that class who by means of vicious legislation 
- mortgages on human effort and the masses of the people 

that effort in the production of the wealth of this 
vy. The gentleman from Massachusetts said he looked 
the opposition tothe demonetization of silver asevidencing 
5 osition of the debtor to get out of paying a part of his 
( Why, sir, the men in the West and South borrowed the 
nd the silver certificate; they are as honest as any man 
e from the State of the polishe 1 gentleman from M ~ hu- 
Laughter. | They are willing to may dOllar for ado : 
iebtedness. They are willing to pay back the same 
ith interest and costs. 
when they received silver and when in ret fi he si 
1 took the mortgages upon their farms and other p 
not willing, and they never will be willing, to returna 
of double value for every dollar that they rec ived; that 
English plan to absorb profits in America. That they can 
D and it is not exp eted. It expects th propert of 
{ men will go into the “yo of the creditor class and th 
f ers of the West and the farmers of the South will } 2 
ti ts on their own domain There is the ult te object of 
7 ) 


Mr. BRYAN. MayI interrupt the gentleman for a momet 





Mr. STO KDALE. Certainly. 

AN. Doyounotthink it rather hard, after loaning us 

t] lone} tac n from us by vh tariff system, to try to get 
I twice as ai now? 


.STOCKDALE. Yes,I do think it is hard on us; but they 
do not seem to think it . Why, the very manner of t 
tlemen we see here indicates their opinion that the debtor 





( have no right to object to anything that the creditor class 
d ind. lf they do, these gentiemen seem Re regard therh as 






refractory. [Laughter.] They boastingly refer to the crushing 
of the banks of the silver States, because the people talked not 
to suit them, and threaten other localities whens banks exist. 
Was there ever such a despotism? 

These manipulators of money have so managed as to reap the 
profits of the cotton and sugar and rice crops ‘of the South, and 
now they are turning tothe fatter lands of the great West, and 
you gentlemen of the West dare not be refractory, or you will not 
get any money for your business purposes there in future. It 
seems, too, from the declarations of the gold men, that with all 
our vaunted wealth and independence we are a dependent n tion 
of borrowers. There is no terror to the Eastlike the fear that we 
may o'Tend European money-lenders and they may stop cr dit. 
You tell them that in Boston, in New York, in Philadelphia, 
and other places, and you at once drive the people to their knees. 

But we are told by these gentlemen that they are ** bimetallists.” 
Well, I did not know that there was such a variety of them. 
[L ughts They tell us absolutely that they are bimetallists, 
and that the e way to Keep the two on a parity is to demoneti 
silver. The way to keep two things on a parity is to kill one 
and embalm the body. But the grimest sarcasm I have seen is 
made up by the Sherman law and the pending bill for repeal 
and the Senate bill. 

“he act of July 14, 1890—the Sherman law—provides that the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall coin 2,000, Be ounces per month 
until July 1, 1891, ‘‘and after that time = shall coin of the silver 
bullion purchased under the provisions of this act as may be 
necessary to provide for the redem} vse of the Treasury notes 
herein provided for.” It also provide s that these notes be paid 
in coin, leaving it in the discretion of the Secretary as to what 
prop ortions - goldand silver. Thelanguage of these provisions 
is mandatory,and it was obeyed as to the colnage of two millions 
per month in to July 1, 1891, but the same language, ‘“‘shall,” in 
the other clause was regarded either directory or void on account 
of the last clause, which is in these words: 

It being the established policy of the United S 
als ona parity with each other upon the ] 
er as may be provided by law 


The construction of that clause and the practice of the Treas- 








Ze 





ites to maintain the two 
resent legal ratio or such 





ury Department under it is given in the President’s message, as | 


follows: 


This law provides that in payment for the 4,500,000 ounces of liion 
which the Secretary of the Treasury is commanded to purch hly 
there shall be issued Treasury notes redeemable on demand ing ver 





coin, at the disoretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
may be reissued. It is, however, declared in the ac “th S he 
policy of the United States to maintain the two metals on a parity with each 
other upon the present legal ratio or such ratio as may be provided by law.” 
This declaration so controls the action of the Secretary of the Treas iry as 
to prevent his exercising the discretion nominally vested in him, if by such 
action the parity between gold and silver may be disturbed Manifestly a 
refusal by the Secretary to pay these Treasury mae os in gold, if demanded 
would necessarily result in their discredit and depreciation as obligations 
ayable only in silver, and would destroy the parity bet ween the two metals 
y establishing a discrimination in favor of gold. 


From this it appears that the declaration in the Sherman law 
that gold and silver must be kept ata parity prevented abso- ' 
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Union, consisting of France, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, and Greece, in 1876 
were compelled to suspend the coinage of silver, though silver still circulates 
there inlarge quantities. Holland and Spain took similar action about the 
same time, and Austria-Hungary changed from silver to the gold standard 
in 1872, and India has lately closed her mints to the free coinage of silver, but 
the Government still has the right to coin silver. 

England has always like a lion blockaded the way to international bimet- 
allism, but the feeling among her people in favor of international bimetallism 
has greatly increased in the last few years, and if England would lead the 
way I believe there is no doubt but that the Latin Union countries would 
unite with the United States in an international agreemént. 

Ihave great admiration for Mr. Gladstone as a statesman, as a scholar, 
and as a leader, but he became attached to the gold standard more than a 
half century ago and he will not modify or change his views now. 

The day will come when he will cease to be prime minister of England; 
then friends of bimetallism, with such leaders as Balfour, Goschen, Houlds- 
worth, Thompson, Chaplin, Archbishop Walsh, and many others, will show 
to the world that they appreciate the value of international bimetallism, and 
anew monetary policy will be inaugurated in England which other coun- 
tries in Europe will follow, and that is the time, I will say in answer to the 
question of my friend from Mississippi |Mr. SrOCKDALE]}, when the chance 
for free coinage will come through international action. 


I interrogated the distinguished gentleman from Kentucky 
{[Mr. MCCREARY] because he is one of the best informed men in 
this country on that subject and believes in that plan to solve this 
most vital question, and he certainly gave a comprehensive view 
of the situation in few words in his answer; and it shows that 
the sentiment of the civilized nations is for bimetallism; that the 
financial condition in Europe is perilous on account of the de- 
mcnetization of silver; that European nations have demonetized 
silver under the influence of England; that their experience has 
taught them it is wrong; that the American Congress is now en- 
gaged in a movement to degrade the United States into their 
ranks at the behest of English policy—and we shall not be re- 
leased and allowed to resume American policy until England shall 
take the lead. I assent to the declaration of the honorable gen- 
tleman from Kentucky that England has always blockaded the 
way to bimetallism and that her overshadowing influence in this 
country is wonderful and humiliating. That the people of this 
country are for bimetallism was proven in the election of 1892, 
and it is now conceded that a majority of both Housesare against 
it, owing to an overplus of convictions and courage. No oneob- 
jects to gentlemen having the courage of their convictions; the 
complaint is that their convictions were not made known sooner. 

Upon the vote on these pending propositions being recorded 
on Monday next the gold-standard men of England and Americ 
will have triumphed over a majority of the United States 
people, and the doctrine of subserviency to England’s policy es- 
tablished. Then it becomes interesting to know about how long 
America will have to wait in the anteroom before England will 
please to open the door to bimetallism. The gold men assert 
the truth in the declaration that England is the creditor nation 
of the world, and that under her influence eleven European states 
have demonetized silver in the last twenty-two years, and that 
England closed the mints of India to free coinage within the 
present year. 

England’s hand was laid rudely upon our financial system in 
1873. The people were startled and have made many patriotic 
efforts since to throw it off, but never quitesucceeded. Now her 
tightening grasp shows her power and her skill; day by day the 
pressure increases, and next Monday the last gasp will be throt- 
tled out of the white metal. English investments in this country 
are estimated at five to eight billion dollars, mostly in securities; 
by the demonetization of silver her claims will be increased in 
value at a moderate estimate five hundred millions. 

Mr. Speaker, how often it has been rung in our ears in this de- 
bate that the wage-worker wants a single gold standard because 
he can buy twice as much with the gold dollar—and so can the 
millionaire. That is an inadvertent confession that this legis- 
lation is to increase the value of the gold dollar for the gold 
owners. Wage-workers have no gold, and they will have to give 
more labor to get it, and by their system of issuing their own 
checks and brass-tag money toemployés, ‘Good for merchandise 
at the company's store,” will take good care that they do not 
getit. Butthey will clamor for high wage prices and high wages, 
but swindle the workingmen out of the high wages’ dollars. Most 
other nations owe England money. She is intenton controlling 
the gold of the world and by that means control the business of 
the world, as she already does its commerce. 

When, think you, England wiil hoist the signal that she is 
ready to lead the way to bimetallism? I tell you England is not 
near through with her crusade against silver, and with the 
United States as a trophy in her triumphal train she will easily 
bring the other American countries to her feet. And when 
England leads the way to free coinage we may know that she 
has possessed herself of the silver and silver mines of the world 
at her own figures. If we have the manhood becoming national 
representatives ofa great nation, letus come out from behind the 
transparent ambuscade—the Sherman law—be honest with the 
people and ourselves, and go before them inopen day, ranged on 
Opposite sides of the real ques#on: gold and silver money on 
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one side and single gold money on the other. We wi 
rate the intelligence of the American people if we masa 
The honorable and learned gentleman from Kentuek\ 
from a conference with their leading men, said— 
that the demonetization of silver by European nations was maj) 
twenty years ago. They are now beginning to feel the evil effe 
course, and are, therefore, willing to attend monetary conferenc 


And yet, in the face of twenty years’ experience of F 
nations that demonetization brings evil, we are about tod, 
America intothe same attitude: and, declaring inthe sam: 
that evil will come tothe United States unless we have 
lism, we, too, must crouch and wait for England to becom 
with gold. Thatis Keely cure, sure enough! We a 
gorge England with gold to give her an appetite for si 

There are too many actors in this play to avoid 
gruous phases appearing. It is admitted, and the l: 
message so declares, that agriculturists have done their 
made abundant crops; that business men have done th 
workingmen and industrial enterprises have done th 
that no cause exists that commonly produce panics; ye 
denly financial fear and distrust have sprung up on ev 
says the message most truthfully. Where is the Pando 
The banks and money owners have inadvertently pointed t 
literature sent to members and put in the press; members 
gress in this debate have done the same. They say it 
of confidence, and the repeal of the Sherman law, with no 
tute, 7. e., demonetization of silver—will restore confidenc: 
if any substitute should be adopted confidence will not | 
stored. Then comes the arrogant declaration, ‘‘Do what 
want and money will be let out in plenty, but your refusal 
continue the panic.” 

Thus we have before our eyes what many of us have predict 
for years—a few men turning the keys and locking out of si 
the money of the country until the people shall succumb to thei: 
will. That great medium of exchange that was intended {o 
blessing inestimable is turned into an engine of oppressi 
a biting curse. A few men can stop industry, turn hund 
thousands out of employment, with wives and children to 
spreading havoc among a nation’s prosperity that they thems 
may thrive. They can stand a panic. They have $1,801 
of depositors’ money and decline to pay it, but gather up 
money in the land,so no borrower can get it, and then close « 
the men to whom they loaned the depositors’ money. 
worse by far than requiring bricks without straw. 

These are the institutions that present themselves as 
jects for the confidence of the people and ask that furth« 
be given them by allowing them to issue 10 per cent more 
telling us at the same time there is too much money iss 
and asking Congress to destroy half of it. The Cong: 
never do its duty to the people until it wipes out every U1 
States bank and takes the clutches of the Government o! 
States and lets them have their own banks. 

But what motive could these intelligent men have for } 
ing money stringency, is asked? Many a manipulator o! 
and drawers with false keys have escaped by crying ‘‘Stop 
and pointing at some insignificant bsing without friend 
the panic has become more serious than they expected, | 
doubt. But the bankers wanted the Sherman law repe: 

First. Because it was enlarging the circulation with fu 
tender Treasury notes—just what the people demand 
banks oppose. 

Second. This was the currency of the people—a full leg 
der issued directly to the people from the Governmen' 

aid no royalty to the banks and did not come throug 

nands and pay them interest. They would risk much 

it put out of the way. That was the first act in the con: 

Then they wanted silver destroyed, because it would be 

to the people, and whoever had silver bullion could get 

money and pay nothing to the banks. Hence silver is to 

stroyed, and as a result 61,600,000 silver dollars will go o 

circulation—$326,000,000 silver certificates will go out of | 

tion—making bank currency more in demand and neces: 

its increase largely. That is the second actin the cons 

Then $132,000,000 of gold were exported to compel the ‘ 

ment to issue bonds to bring it back—to furnish investments [or 

tinglish and American capitalists and to increase banking. 

is the third actin the conspiracy. And the coming gen 

may have occasion to read with gratitude and pride the ! J 
| of an Administration that could neither be driven nor cajoled to 
| enslave posterity by a eo debt to supply criminal protll 
| gates with money. They play for high stakes; itis for the pow 
| to absorb the earnings of all Americans who work with their 
| hands. That is to be the new slave code without the benelicen' 
| features of the old; and they threaten to keep this distress upon 

us until we enact it. The Senate, with more deliberation and 

courage, may check this madness. It will not be the first time 














es - a — 


— 
hat body has saved the country from the revolution legislation 
this House. 

W ith factories stopped, mines closed, millsshutdown, withsaw 
mills shut down, people begging bread, with bread riots threat- 
ened, with business interests of this country paralyzed, the busi- 
es men of the 


t 
of 


ne country having failed to remedy the 
to remedy it in any degree, and th 1 . 
Th President has called Congress together; which he did, and 
ry properly ¢ ‘ \ 

, but, gentlemen, you are the men to relieve this strin- 
nd this distress and this threatened revolution and ter- 
ror and destruction. Here we are, 354 Represent utives of the 
createst people of the world, the assembled wisdom of the United 
S+ates in both Houses, here we have been for two weeks and all 
we can doand all we can propose is a repeal of the Sherman law. 
For God’s sake! [Laughter. ] 

But they say the repeal of the Sherman law will restore con- 
Confidence in whom and by whom? Can we by an act 
store confidence between the bankers of New York 
They are too smart to have 


eves, 


rency 


fidence. 
of Congress r 
and the bankers of Philadelphia? 
any confidence in this thing. 

A MEMBER. Or ineach other. [Laughter. | 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Or ineach other! They are like a man 
down in my country, the sheriff of some county in Mississippi. 
He had been a wicked man. There are very few of that sort 
down there. [Laughter.] He was taken suddenly ill, and was 
about to die, and sent for a preacher; and my good old friend Mr. 
Strickland, a Methodist preacher—who has since gone across the 
dark river and rests under the trees on the other 
shore—got out of his bed at midnight and went and labored with 
this man, who was greatly distressed about his condition. He 
prayed with him, sang to him, and talked to him. He could di- 
rect the man’s mind nowhere except to bewail and bemoan his 
condition. At last the good preacher got worried and tired and 
somewhat vexed, and said he, ‘‘ My dear sir, I can not save you. 
[can do nothing but direct you the way. You must have confi- 
dence in Christ.” man, ‘ldo have confidence in Christ 
and in God, and all those good people up there, but the trouble 
s they have no confidence in me.” [Laughter.] 

No matter how much we exhort for confidence; no matter how 
much confidence bankers may have in depositors and in the peo- 
the depositors have no confidence in them, and Congress 
can not legislave it into them until their money that is fraudu- 
ently locked up shall be paid to them. 

[ say that the man who receives my money, knowing that that 

3 the object of my deposit, knowing that I want to putmy money 
vhere I can lay my hands on it when I want it, and who then 
puts it where he knows I can not get it when the trouble comes, 
nakes a dishonest use of the money. 
acrime. Now let the depositors know that, and there is no mis- 
tuke about the fact, for the report of the Secretary of the Treas- 

ry shows it—let the depositors come up and demand their 
$1,800,000,000 of money from the banks. These bankers willsay, 
‘Why, you ought to have confidence in me. You don’t know 
what you are talking about. 
pealed.” {Laughter. |] 

That this crime was deliberately perpetrated is shown by the 
fact that when the panic of 1890 came, and was only averted by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the United States banks owed de- 
positors $1,488,000,000. Instead of preparing themselves to pay 
that sum, they deliberately went to work and increased the 


shades of 


Said the 


evil that | 
they have got us into, the President and his ¢ ‘abinet have failed | 
» people demand something. | 


He sends his message to us, stating what he be- | 
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| tween men: but it was after the w that we s ered. ! t 
was the gr Democratic p that drove t mise n yn 
our land,and let our women chi n |} ea home an 
It was the gre Democratic rt t alw pioned the 
cause of fair p any for the ag iit ts O ‘ VV. al la- 
bored to relieve them from the burdens the ve bort » fora’ 
generation, heaped upon them by a ‘ ( é k- 
masters. 

\ Government by the people for the people, Oo 

tion, currency sufficient to transact the business of t \ 
justice to all nna special privi eves vo none old a e 
money, are the time-honored and cherished ples ¢ 
veteran patriotic party that has battled for the rights of th 
people until the honors of nearly a century rest uponit. Ex 
orbitant taxation, a government by the few for the few, con 
tracted currency, demonetization of silver, gold money only, 
centralization of power, and force bills are the cherished 


ciples of the Republican party. The battle is on between these 
two great divisions of the American peop [’ one or the 
enslavement of the working people: the otl for the freedon 
and equality of all. The finances of this country, \ ind 
i South, is the vital question of the time r overreachin he 
tariff. It is whether the people who produ the wealt yall 
control it after it is made, or hand it over to masters who will 
allow them a scant living and punish them for « yhed ic by 
stinting them to bread and water? 

Notwithstanding this extremest of Republic tenet tri- 
umph with a Democratic majority in both H« 3, yet the ma- 
jority of Demo ‘rats are opposed to it and still on the side of the 
people, and Democracy will grow in the mig! rowi ‘on- 
querable West, and do valiant battlefor th erties ol peo- 
ple against monopolistic oppression. 

It was the gr Democratic party that bet back the force 
bill, which would have been to us worse than a hing ft t 1d 
happened before. Is it wonderful that the South is so or 
that we should vote with unanimity with the eat party that 
saved us? 

Mr. PENCE. Will the gentleman permit a question 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PENCE. You say it wasthe great Den ic par it 
secured the South its rights by preventing the enactment of t 
force bill. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. That is what I say. 

Mr. PENCE. Is it not a fact that in the Filty-first Conyers 


It is a breach of trust and | 


The Sherman law has been re- | 


amount of deposits to $2,022,000,000 in 1892, an increase of $512,- | 


000,000 in two years with a coming panic in their faces. 

Well, I can not dwell on that any longer, though it is a fruit- 
fultheme. I believe I have the right under the rules to enlarge 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
nitely. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. 
the House more than tosayafew words. Ido not want any revo- 
lution. Iam notin that line at all. We had some experience 
in that some years ago, and I could give gentlemen valuable ad- 
vice on that subject.. 1 tried that for four years against the 
United States Government. [Laughter.] I do not want the 
Democratic party disrupted either. 
We owe to it the existence of our country—when the nameless 
reconstruction business was in progress. There is no word in 
the English language to describe that period. I have been a 
student of the English language for forty years, and I never 
saw the phrase that would describe the reconstruction period. 
You do not know anything about it. The worst oppression, the 
worst villainy, the worst persecution that you ever read of would 
bear no comparison to that which our country suffered after the 
war. We did not complain of the war. That was a conflict be- 


Yes; that may be done indefi- 


Well, I will not trespass on the time of | 


We owe too much to it. | 


when the Republican party was in power, with a Republican 
resident, a Republican House, and a Republican Senate, the 
force bill was proposed by the President and wa 
the House; that the only hope of the o prevent the enact- 


n s put through 
te, and that the 


south 


ment of that bill into a law was in theSena the 
hopes and aspirations of the Southern people were answere und 
they were saved and protected, not by the Democratic party, b 

cause it wasin the minority, but by the votes of Republican Sen- 
ators from the Western mining States, who were broad enough 


and patriotic enough to believe that you and your people were 
right and entitled to home rule? 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Well, the question is pretty long, and | 
have not time to answer it in detail, though I would like ‘to do 
so. I will say this, however, that the Democratic party in solid 


} 


phalanx opposed the force bill, and that the Republican party 


almost in solid phalanx favored it and drove it through this 
House with but four Republican votes against it. Not only so, 


but that imbecile—I mean innocent—I might as well, perhaps, 
let the first adjective stand [laughter], that innocent measure in- 
troduced here by the gentleman from Mussachusetts {[Mr. LODGE] 
was very little worse than the present election law, but when 
the machine came over from New York and was closeted with 
the leading Republicans, the bill that came out from that con- 
ference was a diabolism, and Senator TELLER put the mark of 
Cain uponits brow when he said it was the most infamous docu- 
ment that ever crossed the threshold of the Senate. 

In the Senate no Democrat voted for it, but the Republican 
party drove it ahead with all their power, and seven Republica: 
Sen [ believe, were all that could be found in this vreat 
Union who were willing to step in between one section of this 
country and annihilation of its prosperity, and they were ele- 
vated to that position because of their broad and liberal views. 
They were statesmen, with hearts and soulsas well as intellects, 


tors, 


and were willing that the people’s money should be coined for 
them as well as gold for the few Therefore I do say that we 


owe our existence to the Democratic party. 





But | desire to say that, had I the power, I would raise the 
grandest and highest monument to those great-heart men, 
that they might see it while they still live, in commemoration 
of their great act, moved as they were by the sense of justice 


and patriotism within them, confronting the poisoned shafts of 








18 


their party press rather than be party to the destruction of the 
prosperity and peace of a portion of their own race and country- 
men and fellow eitizens. 


the party, but we will not forsake the interests and the righis 
and the prosperity of our own people; we will not do that to fol- 
low the East or to followany living man. [Applause.] Our homes 
and our firesides demand our votes and our voices. If you go, 


gentlemen, it will not be we, but you that will break up the party. | 
Nay, it will not be broken; it is strong enough Westand South to | 


live and flourish. Out of the 6174 votes that nominated Mr. 
Cleveland, 450, I think, were from west of the mountains and 


| section of this great country, an amalgamation, as it 
Now, I say to gentlemen from the East, we will not disrupt | 
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cillors,” and if this saying be a truism, then the wisdo 
three hundred and odd Representatives of the people { 
versified and, in some respects, antagonistic industria] j; 
welded together by the common spirit of national prid 


A 


| of country, ought to formulate a speedy and safe rem 


monetary ills that beset us, breeding distrust and bi 
fidence. Now this distress, so fitly characterized h 
may not be founded infact. It may not be based upo 
but an undefined apprehension expressed by the peop 
gravity of the situation, yet the President was right 
his original intention of convening the extra session j 


south of the Potomac. One hundredand sixty-seven Democratic 
members of this House and 35 Senators are from the same terri- 
tory. Out of the 277 electoral votes that put Mr. Cleveland in 
the Presidential chair, over 200 were from the same territory. 
Gentlemen, you cun not wag the dog. [Laughter and applause. | 

When you sound the long roll and start eastward to demone- 


ber and naming August 7 as the day in deference to 1 
of the people, who, being taught by the mighty 
press that there is trouble in the land, clamor for 
Congress can give them. 

I come from an eastern district where agriculture | 
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tize the money of the peopie and to hand them over to masters, 
when you get vour columns in motion you wili finda few followers 
straggling across the Long Bridge,and some few will come from 
the West and stand upon the top of the Alleghanies doubting 
whether to come down or go back, but when they see what your 
contention isand your objects they will say: Ephraim is joined to 
idols, lethimalone. [Laughter.] I say that the Democratic party 
will live, and will have silver coinage with or without the East- 
ern Democrats. We will erect a university west of the moun- 
tains and teach better ethics than subserviency to English poli- 
cies. We will arouse the people from the lakes to the Gulf. We 
will wind the bugle blast from the Rocky Mountains to the 
Alleghanies, and from the Golden Gate rounding the Sierras to 
the Atlantic shores, and with the votes from 47,000,000 people, 
nearly all Democrats, we will come across here in 1896 with a 
Democratic President, with a Democratic House, and with a 
Democratic Senate. [Laughter and applause.] We will bring 
them with us, and we will take free coinage of silver home with 
us. [Applause.] 


Sliver. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM M. MoKAIG, 
OF MARYLAND, 
IN THE HouUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 22, 1893. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of 
an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled “An act directing the purchase of sil- 
ver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes"’— 

Mr. McKAIG said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Under the power vested in the Chief Execu- 
tive of the nation to call Congress in extraordinary session, we 
are assembled here as the House of Representatives to consider 
the grave finuncial problem now confronting us, seemingly laden 
with impending disaster. 

A marked feature of the present debate is the spirit of criti- 
cism indulged in by some members as to the political wisdom 
shown by other members in exercising the high and honorable 
trustreposed in them by the people of their respective Congres- 
sional districts or political zones of responsibility—prophecies de- 
picting defeat when recalcitrant members stand for reélection. 

It goes without saying that when a member votes on any bill 
before the House affecting the welfare of the nation, that vote 
will be the measure of his official responsibility upon which he 
will rest when recalled to the touchstone of popular sentiment. 
Members are sent here to represent their constituencies to the 
best of their ability, and are expected to perform their duty 
honestly and fearlessly as they see it through their reason and 
judgment. A vote so cast, emanating from the domain of con- 
science, will always meet with the approbation of his constit- 
uency, although he may have been guilty of an error of judg- 
ment in his conclusions. 

Memorable, Mr. Speaker, is this and the old Hall of the 
‘‘ House of Representatives” in former discussions on kindred 
financial questions, when the representative intelligence, ex- 
perience, and political sagacity of the nation convened in former 
Congresses formulated means and methods to relieve pending 
financial distress, for at the root of all government is its mone- 
tary system, which isconstantly in need of legislative supervi- 
sion and adjustment, 

{t is said, air, that ‘there is wisdom in a multitude of coun- 


dominates, four outof the five counties composing sai 
ing as fine agricultural counties as you will find in ar 

two of them having a taxable basis, respectively, of $24, 
$16,000,000, and that of the Congressional district approx 
$61,000,000. In my native county the interests are d 
embracing the coal-miner, delving in the bowels of the « 

bring the black diamonds to the industrial markets of th: 
together with extensive steel, locomotive, glass, and 

works. 

When about to enter the national and Congressional can 
of 1892, I was questioned by some of my free-coinage consti 
as to my vote in the Fifty-second Congress upon a motion lo 
to the consideration of a bill for free coinage of silver. I th: 
fended my vote against free coinage because it was not, in 
judgment, in the interest of any class of my constituents, 
said that ‘‘ If you can show me that by voting for free coinage 
will give you one dollar you do not earn by absolute labor « 
given to you as a gift I will sustain your view of the subject 
entertaining the views I dol will notreverse my record if e! 
to the Fifty-third Congress.” 

Mr. Speaker, the other day, during the course of his 1 
the distinguished gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLAR 
ferring to a remark from Mr. RAYNER as to certain ar 
being ‘‘addressed to the ignorance of the country,” s 
wished the gentleman from Maryland could cross the Mis: 
River and pass through the magnificent State of Miss: 
over the plains to Colorado, for he would find the peop 
region an intelligent and cultivated race. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it has been my fortune to pass ac 
noble State of Missouri and over the undulating and 
plains of Kansas and Colorado. I well remember wh: 
Hugo Station, in the fall of 1873, I first saw Pike’s Peak- 

140 miles—looking with its covering of snow like a w] 
crown hat barely visible; then as the train hourly ap 

the Rocky Mountains it reared its majestic form fro: 
the mountain range, a sentinel upon the backbone of a co 

Colorado was then a Territory with but few miles of 
in its limitsand butsparselysettied. All thatsection, noi 
ing with silver-mining operations and studded with flow 
towns like Leadville, Durango, and Rico, was a wilde 
fact a portion of the Ute Indian Reservation. The 
only went to Canyon City, where the Arkansas River de 
upon the plains. All beyond lay the undeveloped regi: 
silver and gold mines have since been opened sud imme 
tities of silver produced. Even at that tizne, sir, that 
was fullof intelligent, capable, industrious men, who wer 
ing every nerve to develop the Territory, and whose 
and thrift find its embodiment in the now great Stat 
orade. Whilst a resident of Denver, Colo., it was my | 
to cast my vote for the Hon. Thomas M. Patterson 
rial Delegate to Congress, an intelligent and favored so 
Territory. 

Some of us can recollect way back in the golden days w! 
prairie schooner used to cross the plains under the in: 

a of gold found in paying quantities, and the amusing 
told of the one passing through Missouri on its way to the 
Mountain gold region bearing this unique inscription, *' |! 
Peak or bust,’’ and some months after the same craft re' 
without its owner finding the coveted gold and the inscvi 
abridged to the word ‘‘busted.”’ [Laughter.] 

When in 1874 the gold fever sprang into existence again 
glowing accounts of rich findings in the San Luis Park 1 
Colorado, I saw hundreds of miners from every section 0! | 
‘‘mineral west” coming into Pueblo en route for the gold fields, 
a equipped and brimful of expectation, and in tho | 
months, when the gold failed to realize in paying quantities, 
they caime trooping back minus equipment and enthusiasm, .n¢ 
presenting a sorry spectacle. Not daunted by past experience 
they followed the ignus fatuus of gold at Panamint, Cal., and the 
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Black Hills in Dakota. The ory was always ‘Gold, gold;” the 

mavic word that tempted men to trials of suffering and danger, 

and furnished history with shinins illustrations of American 
y and endurance. 


























=ilyer was in those days truly ibsidiary money metal and 
stood secondary in the estimation of money-getting men. 
f , eloquent speaker passionately exclaim: d when referring 
to gold and ilver being bound together: ‘‘ Whom God hath 
ed wether let no man put asunder;” but, Mr. Speaker, 
Go ined them together in their native bed it was not at 
but a disparity in cost of labor as to production. As 
cht the distinguished gentleman have said the same thing 
God's joining pyrites of iron, lead, and the other baser 
s found in close embrace with gold and silv 
men, Mr. Speaker, who struggled to obtain the metals 
itive beds always had gold first in their minds, and when 
’ nd the pocketand placer mini from which 5 per cent of 
‘ican gold came gradually failing, they turned theirattention 
production of silver. Operations in the line of production 
1e systematized and were conducted on a more economical 
Steam : nd electricity were called i » service r- 
wa lower in ec: st element ry process of extrac re 
vastly improved, and cost of production ray idly reduced, th 
bli the mines to be worked at a much greater advanta; 
) Ue 
have personally seen Germans, with a superior method of ex 
racting silver from quartz rock, take the tailings from the mills 
"i h had been thoroughly worked by them and obtain silver 


from the same in paying quantities. 
The following table, showing comparative production and 
in dollars, United States coinage, of American cold and 

he rise of gold and the fall of silver: 


r, tells the story of the 


, , . oF y , , , . =e 
( is prod 7G ] i States. va . a 


edt Mintes 
twig 4‘ ue 
Silver 


Gold 





125 : #50, 000, 000 #50, 000 
‘ae To 55, 000, 000 | 50, 000 
196 46, 000, 000 | 1), 000 
1865 7 -_| 5.225.000 | 11, 250, 000 
1870 : : é Poe -__| 50,000,000 | 16,000. 000 
18 Sate oe ee eee 33, 467,856 | 31,727,560 
188 Ser : - ‘ 36, 000, 000 38, 450, 000 
1885 x , a 81, 800, 000 51, 600, 000 


82, 245, 000 


Re e a : 70, 464, 000 
189 . 33, 175 


000 75, 416, 565 


Allinternational monetary conferences have come to naught by 
reason of England’s firm adherence to the single gold standard. 
This nation practically adopted the standard in 1798, although 
the date usually given as her entrance upon the same was 1816. 
Gold made its first appearance in England coinage in the reign 
of Edward LiI (A.D. 1845). The ratio fixed by royal decree in 
this coinage was about 124 tol. In 1663 gold had risen in value so 
that it was necessary to change the ratio to 144 tol. Inthe year 
1717 the guinea was made current by royal proclamation at 21 shil- 
lings in silver, at which figure the ratio was about 154 tol. This 
was inthe third year of the reign of George I. In 1816 thechar- 
acter of the British monetary system was formulated by an act 
of Parliament on its present basis, the essential parts of this act 
being in the following words: 

Xi, And whereas at various times heretofore the coins of 


this realm of 
gold and silver have been equally a legal tender for payments to any 
Amount, 1 


and great inconvenience has arisen from both those precious metals 





being concurrently the standard measure of value and equivalent for prop 
rt and itis expedient that the gold coin made according to the indenture 

he mint should henceforth be the so.e standard measure of value and 

legal tender for payment, without any limitation of amount, and that the 


silver coin should be a legal tender toa limited am 


of exchange and commerce: 

Beit therefore enacted, That from and after the passing of this act the 
gold coinof this realm shall be and shall be considered, and is hereby de- 
clared to be the only legal tender for payments, except as hereinafter pro 
vided, * * * and no tender of payment of money made in the silver coin 
of this realm of any sum exceeding the sum of 40 shillings at any one time 
shall be reputed a tender in law, etc 

Mr. Horace White, from whose address onthe ‘gold stand- 
ard” the foregoing facts and figures were taken, says: 

This isa brief résumé of the experience and legislation of Great Britain 
It is important as showing that the single gold standard was adopted on 
account of the “great inconvenience of the double standard which had been 
in vogue previously.”’ 

Gold and silver have been called the money of the Constitu- 
tion, and it was undoubtedly so, as we commenced our national 
career upon the double standard adopted in 1792, at a ratio of 
ls to 1, suggested by Alexander Hamilton, then the master 
spirit of American finance and Secretary of the Treasury. 

Gold began early to appreciate in value, and as the year pro- 
an d, not getting its proper recognition as a money metal, it 

gan to get scarce in circulation, and under the manipulation 


yunt only, for the facility 
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a single gold standard nation, whose commanding presence as the 
‘‘ereditor nation” of the world enables her to igure as an insur- 
mountable barrier to the establishment of an international ratio 
between gold and silver. 
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| open to the coinage of the world it would bring its sily. 


Whilst [ am not an extravagant admirer of England, Mr. | 


Speaker, yet there are certain characteristics about the English 
nitionality that any Anglo-Saxon may well be proud of—a con- 


stitutional monarchy, a national octopus, whose body rests on | 
‘Greater | 


’ 


‘* Lesser Britain” and whose tentacles reach out to ‘ 
Britain” and hold her colonies to the mother country by hooks 
of steel—she stands the peer of any nation. 

Criticise her as we may, yet the undeniable fact remains that 
her flag floats at the masthead of vessels lying in every seaport, 
collecting from all parts of the world the raw materia! of differ- 
ent countries and taking it to industrialand manufacturing plants 
of the English people and when turned into the finished product 
heruntiring energy and commercial spirit place the same in the 
markets of the world. Thatis the reason she standsas the cred- 
iter nation of the world, the arbiter of international ratios. This 
power enables her to go into monetary conference and interfere 
with the establishment of an international standard. Her 
strength and stability does not come, in the main, from ‘‘ Lesser 
Britain,” but from the channels and avenues of commerce that 
she has built up throughout the world, making her the master 
spirit in financial matters as well as the mistress of the sea. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we are in every respect a larger and 
richer country and endowed with more than ordinary intelli- 
venee, industry, and perseverance, and there is no reason why 
we ought not to reach out into the world and secure our right- 
ful share of its markets and build up our glorious country to 
such an extent that she will command the same influence in 
international conference as England. 

Now, sir, take another country—France—a nation that is said 
to have no domestic life among its people; yet for national spirit 
und loyalty to native heath she stands unrivaled among other 
nationalities. Few emigrants leave her shores, and such is the 
homogeneity of her people and their frugai industry that her 
jinancial institutions are, in a measure, based upon the humble 
earnings of the peasantry class, laid away in the ‘‘stocking 
banks” that recently gave the nation the financial stability to 
pass successfully through the ‘‘Panama Canal” crises, where 
ue irly $200,000,000 were absorbed in wild speculation—almost as 
utter a financial collapse as took place in the ‘‘George Law ” era. 

Her people cultivate nearly every acre of her land, some farm- 
ers working profitably 6 acres of it; her growing merchant- 
marine carrying out to other nations her home production and 
returning laden with the riches of commerce gathered from the 
known world, making her money markets second only to Lom- 
bard street, London. Commercial influence means financial 
power, a power that gives England, France, and Germaxy the 
forefront on the political vantage ground of the world to-day. 

Suppose, Mr. Speaker, the nations of the world would meet in 
international conference and re between gold and 
silver ata ratio of 15 to 1 or 16 to 1, and it did not suit the con- 
venience and needs of commerce. Would it be operative in the 
monetary system of the world? It is still a mooted question, sir, 
for the iron logic of the law of demand and supply would event- 
ually control. When Austria closed her mints to coinage of sil- 
ver in 1879 a report from a special committee made to her ‘‘ Up- 
per House ” on this subject, says: 

Gold was dominant and the standard of value inall trades on a great scale 
as early as the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, even though silver was 
then the standard in all domestic exchanges. In every age there is some 
metal dominant in the industry of the world which forces its way with ele- 
mental strength in the face of any public regulation, and in our day gold is 
that metal. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no disposition against or positive an- 
tagonism toward silver as a age metal, as has been daily sug- 
gested upon this floor; but sir, gold seems to be forging ahead 
and silver going down day by day. Parity has become disparity 
and the yellow and white metals, as money metals, seem to be 
drifting hopelessly apart. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been repeatedly proclaimed upon the floor 
of the House that if we pass this bill without the proposed 
amendments we will strike a fatal blow at silver and take from 
the people of the country one-half of the metallic money in cir- 
culation. [can not see it in that light, Mr. Speaker, because 
there would not be one metallic dollar now in circulation, or its 
paper representative, removed. You would have the same vast 
circulation you had before the people commenced hoarding. 
but when a frightened people, full of doubt and distrust, remove 
from the banking institutions of the country a sum of money ap- 
proximating $200,000,000 you find hoarding striking at the very 
foundation of our circulating medium; for hoarded money, paper 
and metal, is as dead as if the paper had never been stamped by 
Government as a medium of exchange and metal never extracted 
from its native bed. 





coinag: of silver thatif the mints of the United States be ; 


doors. This is denied by the friends of silver, who say t} 
of Europe is already coined and needed as a subsidiary ¢j 
ing medium. 
France, before finally closing her mints to the coin 
world's silver, allowed matters to drift until 1873, whe 
ple were startled to find 154,000,000 francs’ worth of s 
been deposited at the mint for coinage in that year, ag 


~O 


| 5,000,000 frances’ worth in the years 1871-72. 


For the year 1873 the world’s production of gold was $| 


| 000; silver, $75,000,000, United States coinage value 


supply was readily exhausted, the price of silver was e 
tained. Improved methods of mining silver, cheapened t 
of its production and largely increased the supply 
pressing on the legal ratio between gold and silver, m: 
erance of the bond only a question of time; and, M: 
I desire to quote the history of that rupture in the wi 
minority report of the Committee on Coinage, Wei 
Measures of the Fifty-second Congress: 

HISTORY OF MODERN MONETARY CHANGES 

For a true understanding of the perils of free coinage unde 
monetary conditions and the necessity for international action t 
silver to its former value and dignity as a money metal, it is im} 
keep in mind the nature of the question and the actual present | 
silver in the world’s economy. 

They who reason that because free coinage was once possible in t 
try it is not dangerous now, may bereferred to the history of recent 
in the monetary conditions of the world. 

Up to the year 1873 the whole civilized world, except Great Brit 
cepted silver as a precious money metal at a ratio of exchange wi 
which was fixed at or nearthe current market price by general con 
the legislation of leading commercial countries. The supply of sil 
easily exhausted ard its price easily maintained because the mints 
world were open to it and the leading nations of the world consented t 
change it freely for gold at a fixed ratio. Doubtless the consent of nat 
to utilize the whole silver product of the world as money and to rec: 
freely in exchange for gold has in the past and can now maintain i 
as amoney metal without limit. But since the year 1873 silver h 
practically repudiated by the continental nations of Europe. The 
of this change is a vital element in the problem of free coinage and 
be briefly recited here. 

The experience of Europe in the face of Germany’s demonetiz 
nishes a historical lesson which should be learned by everyone 
proposes to open the mints of the United States to the free coina 
based and repudiated metal. 

The status of silver was not much disturbed until a single na 
rope, a new empire, Germany, assisted by the payment of a lar 
demnity, determined to discard silver and adopt gold as its moneta 
ard, At this time the mints of the Latin Union and of the Nethe: 
open to the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 15} of silver t 
Thus France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Switzerland, and Ita! 
convert without limit silver into coin which should be receivabi 
countries for the liquidation of debts and in the transaction of b 

In 1873 Germany had about $300,000,000 worth of silver coin, w 
year it began to throw upon the markets of the world in order t 
With the more precious metal, gold. 

Germany proceeded to sell its silver coin as bullion in opeg ma 
unerring course the silver currents began to flood the open mint 
even when Germany’s sales had but begun 

In 1871 and 1872 the coinage of silver in the mints of Belgium 
had been but 38,000,000 francs. The adoption of the imperial g 
by Germany occurred July 9, 1873; yet in that year, before 30, (\ 
of silver had been sold by Germany, the coinage of silver at th 
France and Belgium had increased to 265,000,000 francs. Only 
after the passage of the demonetizing act by Germany the stat: 
Latin Union gathered in alarm, and seeing plainly that their 0} 
were butfurnishing a dumping ground for a repudiated metal, agrs 
themselves to limit the coinage of silver. 

This Jimitation continued from year to year until, by consent 
coinage of 5-franc pieces in the mirits of the Latin Union was 
entirely. The Netherlands also suspended silver coinage in the 

Between 1873 and 1875 Germany had replaced fifteen hundred 
silver marks with fifteen hundred millions of gold marks. Its « 
sales of silver, though they amounted on the whole to but #1} 
were made in aconstantly declining market. Such was the de 
Germany discontinued her sales of silver, although silver coins 
mained to the amount of more than $100,000,000, which it was her p 
exchange for gold. That silver which remained unsold undoubte 
the opening of a single mint which will permit the conversion o! | 
ver, too, into gold coin. 

The United States had, in 1873, likewise limited the legal-tende! 
ofsilver. The Scandinavian countries had adopted the gold s! 
Great Britain had for hal‘ a century stood upon a gold standard 
problem of the use of silver as a money metal was changed by th 
tion of a single nation against the use of silver as standard coin. 5 
no longer purchased or cohverted into coin by any of the leading nat 
Europe, except in limited quantities for domestic use; it became a! 

a repudiated and debased metal. 


As I said before, I would not object to providing for free coinsg 
of silver if such legislative action would give to my constitucnts 
one dollar that they do not earn or that is not given tothem a 
gift. 

Prior to 1878 the only silver doliar in circulation \ 
Mexican silver dollar; but, Mr. Speaker, you saw the small 
coin, the convenientcoin, the subsidiary coin, the coin of l s 
in full circulation because of its comeliness, cleanliness, and «0! 
venience. 

Ninety-five per cent of the world’s business is done upon cred! 
in the shape of checks, bills of exchange, etc., and the simp'« 
fact that you find 10, 25, and 50 cent silver coin in daily cirew 
tion while only about 57,000,000 silver dollars enjoying the 5:me 


Arguments have been advanced by gentlemen opposed to free | privilege, is a testimonial cf the small coins adaptability to pub 
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licneed owing to convenience in every avenue of our vastsystem | 
of trade as a subsidiary medium of exchange. 

Now, sir, you never see gold coin below the denomination of 
a dollar, because its value and fineness, if coined as 10, 25, and 50 | 
cent gold pieces, would be almost microscopic in size, and, there- | 
fore, very inconvenient. On the other hand, silver when it is | 
coined beyond the 50-cent piece becomes inconvenient because of 
its size, and as $100 in silver weighs 8 pounds, you can readily 
see why business and commerce discredit that coin except as a | 
S ibsidiary medium. | 

It has been well said, Mr. Speaker, ‘‘that no Congress could 
force a Silver circulating medium of large denomination upon 
us. People will use that money which ismostconvenient. This 
sideration of convenience has greater force than all the laws 
of all the legislatures on earth, and it has rejected silveras a gen- 
eral circulating medium except as small change and in compar 
atively small amounts where its weight is not great. These 
minor silver coins do their work well. They do not contain 
their face value of silver, but they are legal tender for only lim- 
ited amounts, and no fault can be found with them. But for 
heavy work, where large quantities are involved, evolution ha 
selected gold, and more particularly paper, as the proper tools of 
trade.” 

As a matter of fact the majority of people infinitely prefer pa- 
per money redeemable in coin of standard value, because of its 
convenience and adaptability to the requirements of trade. 

Mr. Speaker, continual reference is being made upon the floor 
of the House to the injustice that would be done the common or 
plain people, unwisely termed the debtor class of the nation, by 
the enactment of the Wilson bill. I haveagreat many farmers, 
miners, and menearning their bread by the sweat of their brows 
in all the diversified industries located in the Congressional 
district I have the honor to represent, and, if I mistake not, they 
are found inevery district in this great Union—the men who 
have made this country what it is to-day. Why style the bone 
and sinew of the country its ‘‘common or debtor clusses ” when 
the people of the civilized world, who have viewed our unpar- 
alleled achievements and are now visiting the Columbian Ex- | 
0sition—the embodiment of little over a century’s growth— 
1ave styled us an uncommon people? 

An attempt has been made here, sir, to draw a distinction be- 
tween the rich and the poor, and to style them as the creditor 
and debtor ciass of the country. 

Who are the men who represent the people of the country 
upon this floor? Take their biographical sketches and see if the | 
majority of them do not spring from the very people that are 
classed as ‘common or plain.” <A majority of our great indus- 
tries, the labor centers of our country, are not managed by what 
are termed collegiate people, but by the developed talent and 
concentrated energy of men with but little means, and whose life 
work has been spent in helping to build up our wonderful 
governmental structure. 

Let it be said, Mr. Speaker, that nowhere in this vast world 
do we find a more intelligent people, situated in better spheres 
of life, than our own. Our political life is full of possibilities 
to all its citizens. Take Lincoln, Johnson, Garfield, and a long 
line of other distinguished public men and find where they came 
from. From the common people, whom you call the ‘‘ debtor | 
classes,” where men under one of the cardinal principles of our 
Government can raise themselves, no matter how humble their 
origin, from the lowest round of the political ladder to the 
highest by innate energy and ability. 

Now, sir, who are the debtor class of the country? I believe 
that no man absolutely outside of the bankrupt courts of the 
land can truly be called a member of the debtor class. Every 
man buys and pays at times, and although he may not possess 
property, his ability to earn wages represents a power capable 
of producing that which is valuable. Even the bankrupt man 
with youth and health, supplemented by the court’s discharge, 
has future possibilities of competency and wealth, and yet it is 
said these people are the debtor class. A hundred million dol- 
lars are paid yearly in the shape of wages to the laboring classes 
of our country. Does this immense sum represent a debtor 
class? No, Mr. Speaker, all the laborers are creditors until 
they receive the wages which they earn. Every man employed 
in the varied and diversified industries of our land from th 
moment he begins.to earn his wages and until it is paid him is 
a creditor in every sense of the word. 

He is just as much, if not more, vitally interested in receiving 
his wage fund in standard money, the true unit of value, as the 
millionaire. He is the last man in the body politic who can af- 
ford to have 1 cent or $1 in depreciated money paid him, because 
a dollar to him is worth a great deal more than it would be toa 
Vanderbilt or a Gould. If money must be good for rich men, 
how much greater the necessity for its soundness when owned 
by poor men. 
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There can be no partisan feeling or part 


under discussion, for the question of finance 
enter into the most vital one 


polities in the bill 
the money metals 
tion of this Gov- 








ernment of ours and all of its commercial transactions, both do- 
mestic and foreign. It is, figurative y speaking, the arterial 
blood of our financial system, and its magic influence makes hap- 
piness or woe as prosperity or disister follows in its footsteps 
Therefore, everyone, no matter how humb » may | n 
titled to have money of an unvarying standard —a ti t of 
value. 
Mr. Speaker, I will here insert in my remourks a portion of 
the minority report of the Committee on Co re, We 
and Measures of the Fifty-second Congress, b 
upon the question of the debtor class, as follows 
WHO WILL SUFFER PROM A SILVER STANDARD 
Men spea rhtly and thoughtlessly of t ere iss F r 
‘ rt en t be adebtor and for ¢ lebtor reditor If 
this ! r ire n da ruy but o1 ie nti \ 
i t r trom thelr W i i 
» in large part been so invested that y and rs 
lim the eaning of those who assail t ] ‘s 
Ww 1 the deposits are ‘ in 3 . ed 
»>bed ‘ i 
lon in t intr I ry work I I 
of tl ul l vo dey its natio ig 
inst l kew é us ande i » cre he 
Mn und cI h the deb i 
i) tne lé oOsit in 8a n S DATLKS Th n ? 7 1 ’ ’ n of 
dollarsare tid to be invested in mortgage j mh tg 4 he 
country are therefore to this extent the sma lepos saving Ks 
whohavet sted their scanty earnings to be invested these institutions 
Or Savings 
To depreciate by 30 or 40 per cent the value of these securities would be to 
Db! our industrious ¢ ns of their hard-earned saving 
Depre ite the standard of the dollar and every pensioner of the country 
every holder ofa y of insurance, every widow and orphan enj ig the 
pro | trust funds, will so much suffer from this fraudulent reduc- 
tion of the standard of the country 
Le l f the Govern nt will be depreciated in like manner, and 
eve ( received in duties and other taxes will represent about tw 
> amount now fixed by law 
he effect of this repudiation upon future attempts to borrow money will 
istrous to the borrower. Money is loaned at rates which a with 
the risk, and repudiation will raise the rates of interest and a flu iting 
standard of value will burden the borrower until we have returned again to 
a stable and honest standard of paymen 
Credit secures money, and credit is fixed by a willl less and a ty to 
yay. Nor are the poor to gain any benefit from the de vdation of « coin 
rhe debtors of the country are they who have had credit on whi to se 
cure advances As a rule, the poor are not in Gebdt, an i those who borrow 
have means of payment. The rich borrow the most, the poor ft east 
Repudiation will benefit the rich and the money-dealers more than a ier 


class. They can protect themselves 

Mr. Speaker, if Alexander Hamilton believed that if at any 
time the money of the Constitution, goldand silver, were to sep 
arate, the more valuable metal would be the standard for the 


reason that the fluctuation would be more likely to attach to the 
inferior metal, why can not this body, with the knowledge 


that these money metals are now widely separated, vote to sus- 
pend the purchasing clause of the ‘‘Sherm:n act,” and thus dis- 
continue further coinage of the white metal? 

There can be no question but that silver will be continued in 
circulation as a money metal, but the tendency of the monetary 
world seems to subordinate it as an auxiliary of the yellow metal 
on » gold basis at the market price. 

How, sir, can a parity between the metals at a fixed ratio be 
maintained, when, in answer to the following resolution, intro- 
duced recent'y in the Senate, ‘*State the amount that the silver 
dollurs and bullion on hand would have cost at present prices of sil- 
ver bullion,” the Secretary of the Treasury replied: ‘‘ The amount 
of silver purchased under act of July 14, 1890, to April 1892, 
was 89,044,075 fine ounces, costing $89,611,000, valued at to-day’s 
rice of silver at $77,833,426? ” When,in plain English, the f ret 
sented to our knowledge that the value of the silver pur- 
chased by the Government, under act July 14, 1890, is nearly 
$12,000,000 less than its cost price. When, sir. we consider the 
fact that the major part of our foreign holding of American 
ties, national and domestic, principal and interest, are pay- 
able in standard money, we can obtain some insight into the re- 
cent flow of gold to Europe. 
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\searly 1866, Mr. Speaker, the Secretary ot the Treasury esti- 
mated the foreign holdingsof American securities to be as follows: 


United States bonds $350,000,000, State and mun al bonds 
000,000, railway stocks and bonds $100,000,000, a total of $600,000, - 


) 
000. A distinguished Senator on Tuesday, August 15, in hisspeech 
I 


$150,- 


on eal of purchasing clause of the Sherm»n act, estimated 


American securities held in Great Britain alone at $2,000,000,000, 
Are not foreigners, especially the English, vitally interested in 
our finances? Being to all intents and purposes on a single gold 
stundard, is it notnatural they watch our monetary troubles with 
anxiety? 


Why, Mr. Speaker, do we defend or attempt to retain upon 
the statute books of the nation an enactment so signally in- 
effective in even sustaining the value of silver, much less per- 
manently to raise its price in the markets of the world? 
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When these foreign holders of national American securities 

resent th m to the Secretary of the United States Treasury 
they will be paid in gold, although the act prescribes ‘‘ that upon 
demand of holder of any of the Treasury notes herein provided 
for, the Secretary of the Treasury shall, under such regulations 
as he may prescribe, redeem such notes in gold or silver coin 
at his discretion.” The act also says these notes ‘‘shall be re- 
deemable on demand in ccoin”—not in silver bullion, but gold or 
silver coin. The Governmentcould not afford to create distrust 
and suspicion as to its integrity by declining to pay gold and 
undertake to pay in silver coin worth only two-thirds of its face 
value. Thecommercial world would estimate such action as astep 
in the direction of a silver basis. These holders will assuredly 
ask tor gold; for what private individual or corporation will ask 
for silver dollars worth 68 cents when he can get gold dollars 
worth 100 cents? 

Mr. Speaker, the balance of trade, the great factor in com- 
mercial exchange, has uniformly been in our favor since 1874, 
when it was $18,876,698, and with us from that year until 1893, 
excepting 1875, 1888, and 1889, when it was against us in the re- 
spective sums of $19,563,725, $28,002,607, and $2,730,277. It 
touched its highest point in our favor in 1879, reaching $264,- 
636,602, and its lowest mark in 1874, being $18,876,698. From 
1863 up to 1874 it was steadily against us. During 1892 it wasin 
our favor to the extent of $202,875,686. Thus far in 1893 it is 
aguinst us to the extent of $93,652,981. These figures are interest- 
ing in showing what effect the commercial movements have upon 
our monetary system. During the last great panic or financial 
trouble, in 1873, the balance was against us to the extent of $109,- 
656,288. 

\We want the balance of trade in our favor as it isan evidence 
that we are reaching out for the markets of the world. The en- 
terprise and genius of our great progressive people must know 
no territorial limitation. Not only must its great staple cereals 
find profitable markets in the Old World, but the outcome of 
American inventive genius must find new realms to conquor. 
Let our navigation laws be remodeled and the American ship- 
ping interests be as siduously fostered, for a distinguished writer 
says: 

With an ocean border stretching along both the Eastern and Western 
coast for thousands of miles, and inclosing an area that produces everything 
essential to human life, all dependent upon exchange in the markets of the 
world, this great country can not be circumscribed by the narrow limits of 
a@ restricted and local measure of value, but in legislation and in tra de it 
must proceed in widening sympathy and codperation with the most ad- 
vanced commercial nations. 

The nation has recently been engaged in building up a great 
and powerful navy, which will not only be ample to protect our 
extensive line of sea coast with populous and important cities 
situated within easy reach of foreign vessels in case of war, but 
also to prot-ct the American flag and make it respected through- 
out the world. Let the Government take our neglected and de- 
caying merchant marine in hand and rehabilitate it, so that we 
can view it with the same pride and pleasure we bestowed upon 
our navy at the “ naval review.” 

So far from being independent of the world, let our national 
legislation be of the character that will promote international 
relutions and invite the codperation of the countries of the world 
in all matters pertaining to the interest and welfare of its peo- 
jle. Every day bring us in closer relation with the people of 
both hemispheres. Commercial relations, beneficent to a de- 
gree notappreciated by all of our people, are bringing the nations 
of the earth together in the bond of a common humanity. Arbi- 
tration is in a great measure smoothing the grim visage of war. 
With the knowledge of our national strength and power, will we 
build a Chinese wall around us because we can not dictate the 
financial policies of the world? 

No, Mr. Speaker; if commerce controls the monetary system 
of the world, national spirit and true policy bids us take our 
position as one of the master spirits of the grand procession of 
nations. 

Mr.Speaker, upon the 17th day of May, 1879, the House of Rep- 
resentatives, having under consideration a bill relating to ‘‘coin- 
age, coin, and bullion certificates, and for other purposes,” Hon. 
James A. Garfield, after a brief summary of the European situa- 
tion as to coinage of silver, said: 

The time is ripe for some wise and prudent arrangement among the nations 
to save silver from a disastrous breakdown, yet we who, during the past 
two years, have coined far more silver dollars than we ever before coined 
since the foundation of the Government—ten times as many as we coined 
during half a century of our national life—are to-day ignoring and defyin 
the enlightened, universal opinion of bimetallists, and saying that the Unite 


States, single-handed and alone, can enter the field and settle the mighty 
= ee “ justifying the old proverb, that “‘ Fools rush in where angels 
ear to treac 

it is sheer madness, Mr. Speaker. I oncesawadogon a great stack of hay, 
Which had been floated out into the wild, overflowingstream of a river, with 
itsstack pen and foundation still holding together, but ready to be wrecked. 
Por & little while the a5 Sapeanes to be perfectly happy. His haystack 
Was there and the pen aro’ it, and he seemed to th the world bright 


and his hapots 8S secure, while the sunshine fell softly on his head ; 
hay. But by and by he began to discover that the house and the | 
their surroundings, were not all there, as they were when he went 1 
the night before; and he began to see he could no longer comma 
prospect and peacefully dominate the scene as he had done. So 
House. 

We assume to manage this mighty question which has been 1 


‘the wild current that sweeps over the whole world, and we ba 


legislative haystacks as though we commanded the whole wor 
name of common sense and sanity, let us take some account of 
let us understand that a deluge means something, and try, if we 
our bearings before we undertake to settle the affairs of all m; 
vote of this House. 

To day we are coining one-third of all the silver that is being. 
world; China is coining another third, and all the other nation 
the remaining one-third for subsidiary coin; and if we want 
with China and part company with all the civilized nations of 
world, let us pass this bill and then “bay the moon” as we f 
whirling channel to take our place among the silver mono 
Asia, 

Mr. Speaker, I heartily concur in the sentiments 
by Gen. Garfield, in a short speech delivered in the 
Representatives on 21st of February, 1878, upon the q 
the recoinage of silver dollars, when he made these 1 

Mr. my every man who is opposed to the use of silver 
of the lawful currency of the country, I disagree with. [Every 
is opposed to the actual legal use of both metals, I disagree wit! 
man who is in favor of any bill that will drive one of the metal 
culation and give us only the otheras money, with him I disagree 

I sincerely trust, Mr. Speaker, that when the silver p 
clause of the Sherman act is repealed the wisdom, 1 
ence,and the patriotism of this Congress will prepare an 
bill that will bring the gold and silver dollars to a subs 
equality, “insuring the maintenance of the parity of tl 
metals, and the equal power of every dollar at all times i: 
markets and in payment of debts.” 

Mr. Speaker, from our present coign of vantage, the apex o 
little over one hundred years growth, adaptation and expansi 
of a republican form of government that up to the date of 
inception had never been successfully tried by any other n 
or body of people, we are able, even in these days of fin 
distress and national unrest, to cast a retrospective glance 
along the years that have flown and note with pardonibl 
the gradual solution of our problem of representative ¢ 
ment, and the silent but certain crystallization of its hi 
untried function into the monument of constitutional 
ment that makes it the haven of the citizens of other nati: 
in accord with the character or administration of their ; 
ments. 

During this century of national life there has been wov 
warp and woof of our Government many financial panic 
one a crucial test of the strength and durability of our | 
government; and yet, Mr. Speaker, in these years we ha 
quered a continent, clearing a wilderness, planting tow 
cities all over the land, covering land and water alike w 
cles of transportation, and prepared the country for the 
of civilized existence that beautifies and adorns it from « 
ocean, causing it to pulsate with social, religious, industi 
political life. Can we entertain any doubts as to the | 
future of our country, even though we are at present str 
in the ‘Slough of Despond ” through lack of confidenc 
monetary system? Sir, I believe this noble country o 
amission to perform among the nations of the earth, and 
that the splendid genius, courage, and untiring energy 
young manhood will carry that mission to ultimate succe 


The Repeal of the Purchasing Clause. 


SPEECH 


oF 
HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 
OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 25, 1893. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R.1) to repeal a } 
an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled “‘An act directing the purchase 0! 
ver bullion and theissue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other pur) 

Mr. GROSVENOR said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: I fear some of our people at home did mis 
derstand the effect of the passage of this bill. It is being wide), 
asserted andI fear generally believed that the passage o! this 
measure will operate to demonetize silver and drive it from 
circulation. I hold in my hand a newspaper in which appe 

the following comment: 
We are unable to see how silver is to be made equal in power as a unit 
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This bill is as follows. entire: 

A bill to repeal a part of an act approved July 14 
directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Tre 
thereon, a1 


1890. entit 


led “Ar 


sSsury nou 


Be it enacled, @ That so much of the act approved July 14, 1890, entitled 
“An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and issue of Treasury not« 
thereon, and f ther purposes,” as directs the Secretary of the Treasury to 


purchase from ti » time siiver bullion to the aggregate am 
000 ounces. or 60 much thereof as may be offered ir 
rice thereof, not ex i 


n payment for such p 
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the same is hereby, repealed; but this repeal shall not impair, or in any 
manner affect, the legal-tender quality of the standard silver dollars he1 
fore coined: and the faith and credit of the United States are hereby pledged 
to maintain the parity of the standard gold and silver coins of the Un 
States at the present yal ratio or such other ratio as may be establi 


by law. 

It will be seen at once that the result of this legislation is to 
stop this purchase provision and leave the silver currency of the 
United States coin and certificates just as it is now, guarantees 
its parity, and provides for coining the metal on hand, and so 
much more as may be required to comply with the provisions of 
the statute. 

When this bill beeomes an act the United 


ward its silver circulation exactly where France stands to her 
700,000,000 of silver. 
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of denials to every man who asserts that the silver dollar is a 
false dollar. 

There is one phase of this matter in which this falsehood be- 
comes absolutely wicked. When the man who has gold refuses 
to take silver in oxchange unless it be rated at 65 or 70 cents on 
the dollar—when he thus raises the price and makes a discrimi- 
nation against the coin which you and I take for a dollar—we 
have a transaction which is simply wicked. 

If the Government would be honest to-day and do as our fathers 
did—if every man who has silver builion were permitted to take 
it to the mints and have it coined and stamped, so that it might 
he put in circulation as money —then we wouid have no four hun- 
dred million dollars in the Treasury; we would have no dis- 
honest doliar in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, every dollar is an honest dollar that drives the 
sheriff from my door and pays the execution he holdsagainst me, 
and thus saves my home to me to protect my wife and children 
from the summer’s heat and winter’s storm, and this a silver 
dollar will do. Every dollar placed in the hands of a laborer 
that pays for a day’s work which enables him to purchase food 
and clothing for his family is an honest dollar, and this a silver 
dollar will do. A silver dollar will pay your taxes, it will pay 
your honest debts, it will buy the necessaries of life, it will edu- 
cate your children, build school houses and churches, and meet 
all known wants for money except the greed of the bondholder. 

It is an honest dollar. 

What does the Government of the United States assume when 
it coins a silver dollar? Nota thing in the world, Mr. Speaker, 
not a solitary thing, except that it guarantees that the silver 
dollar is of a certain quality and fineness and weight. That is 
all. You may make other laws, which will make it a legal ten- 
der or something else, but the mere act of coinage is simply to 
stamp the quality of the coin, and nothing else. It does not 
promise to pay a dollar. There is no promise connected with 
the payment of a gold or silver dollar. 

Mr. COOMBS. What is that? 

Mr. LANE. I say that there is no promise to pay a dollar, 
the act of coinage being simply to stamp the quality of the coin. 

Mr. COOMBS. Does it not stamp its value upon it? 

Mr. LANE. No; it only stamps the guaranty of the Govern- 
ment that the silver dollar contains 4124 grains of fine silver, 
or that the gold dollar contains such weight of gold as the law 
requires. 

Mr. COOMBS. But it says ‘‘one dollar.” 

Mr. LANE. Yes, it says it is a dollar, and it is a dollar; but 
you are attempting to discredit the Government. 

W hat is the difference, Mr. Speaker, between the silver dol- 
lar and the paper doilar? Why, the silver dollar the Govern- 
ment coins contains a declaration that it represents 4124 grains 
of silver; but when the Government issues the paper dollar it 
issues Only a promise to pay 100 cents at some future time—I do 
not know when. What is the difference—the commercial differ- 
ence between them? One represents a day’s labor performed— 
the silver dollar. That is what it represents. A silver dollar 
represents a bill of exchange drawn on the world. One repre- 
sents a day’s labor performed down in the bowels of the earth or 
somewhere else. But what does the paper dollar indicate? It 
indicates that a man must perform a day’s labor in the future to 
pay for that paper dollar. One is cash, the other credit. One 
is money, the other make-believe. 

There is no money in the world, my friends, only gold and sil- 
ver. Everything else must be measured by that standard and 
that standard alone when we come down to business. Every 
paper dollar in the world is issued on the faith that some day it 
will be redeemed either in gold or silver. If it was not for that 
belief it would not be touched by anybody. If you gave me 
to-day a note of George Gould or William H. Vanderbilt for a 
thousand dollars, with the stipulation that it will never be paid, 
I would nottake it asa gift. I would not haveit. It would be 
worthless. I take a note because I expect it to be paid some day; 
and I do not care what the wealth of Gould or Vanderbilt is; un- 
less they intend to pay the note it is of no value to me. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. HENDRIX], a banker who 
comes here and boasts that he is the president of a national 
bank, now proposes by legislation to put money in his own pocket, 
but claims that this is done by ‘‘evolution.” That isthe way he 
puts it. Now, for myself I do not think the laws of evolution 
apply to human affairs or to human existence, 

If he thinks that he is the result of evolution, and that his 
forefathers were monkeys, I have no contention with him. 
[Laughter.] But mine were not and I am not here monkeying 
with this question either. [Renewed laughter.] I am content 
to believe the statements of Moses as to myorigin. The gentle- 
man from New York is at liberty to believe what he pleases on 
this subject. 

Mr. Speaker, yeurs ago in the other branch of this Congress— 


| some trick, by a legislative decree. 





| groove again. 
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_in the Senate—they passed a resolution by which they pr 


ited bankers from voting on questions in which they had adi, 
money interest or which would put money into their pock . 

My colleague on my left—this gentleman is also from 
York [Mr. WARNER]}—gives you a very vivid description: 
York. He says she is the grandest city of the world, 2: 
that God Almighty put New York Harbor there, and, 
fore, that New York City is there. That is all right. 
quarrel with him on that ground; but God Almighty n 
Straits of Gibraltar also; but did he put the forts and 
and the fortifications on those heights, so that the tariff 
could hold and rob the commerce of the world? Did ( 

Wall street where it is as a carbuncle on society? [L 
Away with all such nonsense. 

if, Mr. Speaker, we could have some cyclones in th 
that would wipe out Wall street, and your chamber 
merce and your boards of trade, society would run in 
In my own State we also have our board 
which is running in violation of law. The law of the Si 
Illinois makes it a criminal offense to deal in “ option 
wind and make believe that they are selling the produ 
farm. One day last summer a member of that board m 
money than all the farmers of Illinois could make in 
year. 

Mr.COOMBS. Did he keep it? [Laughter.] 

Mr. LANE. He kept it until the next thief came along 
took it from him. [Laughter and applause.| That is th: 
your folks do these things. You believe that money is mad 
We believe that wealt 
created by labor, and the people I represent here have sent 
here fully instructed what todo. I amhere with the Democrati: 


platform in my hand,and no pressure that can be brought to 
bear will stop me from doing my duty. 
You have not got the platform in your hand 


Mr. WARNER. 
now, have you? 

Mr. LANE. I have got itin my head [laughter], and to sat 
isfy my friend from New York I will now take it in my hand 
read it to him for fear he has forgotten what itis. IL mear 
financial plank of that platform, which reads as follows: 

We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman 
1890 as a cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of danger i 
future, which should make ali of its supporters, as well as its aut! 
ious for its speedy repeal. We hold to the use of both gold and silver 
standard money of the country, and to the coinage of both gold and 
without discriminating against metal or charge for mintage; but th« 
unit of coinage must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value 
adjusted through international agreement, or by such safeguards of 
tion as shall insure the maintenance of the parity of the two meta 
the equal value of every doliar at all times in the markets and in 
ment of debts; and we demand that all paper currency shall be k 
with and redeemable in such coin. 

We insist upon this policy as especially necessary for the protecti 
farmer and laboring classes, the first and most defenseless victims 
ble money and a fluctuating currency. 


My friend from New York insists that we should dispose now 
of the first three lines of this paragraph; that after the word *' re- 
peal” there is a period, and we should stop there for the pres 
ent. I can not agree with him. I do not think that a fly sp 
should prevent a Democrat from doing hiswhole duty. [LL 
ter and applause. | 

Iam for the whole paragraph, and when we can enact t 
whole into a law, as we can now, I think we should do so. 

I presented this part of the platform to my people last f 
every township in my Congressional district, and they all ag 
that it should be made the law of the land as soon as Cong 
assembled. My friends, I have been engaged in this battle 
honest money for more than a quarter of acentury. I devoted 
the vigor of my youth and the yearsof my early manhood to this 
work, and now that my hair is white and I have passed 
meridian of life, I do not propose tosurrender. [Applause.| 

I came here under the instructions of my people to vote for the 
coinage of silver on the same conditions that gold is coined. | 
am here pledged for the coinage of silver, and may God forget 
me if I forget my promises to my people or their interests in tl! 
House. 

Men may get on the stump and assert one doctrine, and ! 
catchwords for platforms, and that kind of thing, but I «m 
built that way. 

Mr. Speaker, my people donot have toconsult Chevalier, John 
Stuart Mill, Ricardo, or any other writer on finance in order to 
understand their conditions. They know from personal know:- 
edge that they occupy the garden spotof this whole rich country; 
that their crops for the last Gecude have been reasonably abun- 
dant, yet their pocketsare empty. They have no bank accounts 
as do people who live in the sterile East; and at the end of the 
year they can scarcely make the tongue and buckle meet. 

The day before I left home to come hereI saw afarmer se!ling 
afair article of wheat for 40 cents per bushel in our home 
market. At this price it takes two bushels and a half to gets 
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gol ld dollar. Twenty years ago I saw wheat selling on the same 
market for $1.50 a bushel. Do I think that this is due to supply 
anddemand? No, I do not, nor does any man who has honestly 
investigated the question. 

Mr. COX. That is evolution. 

ir. LANE. Yes, it has evoluted the money into these other 
fellows’ pockets. [Laughter.] As my time is limited, I hope, 
Mr. Speaker, that I will not be further interrupted. 

In continuation, I wish to say that production is less now in 
proportion to human ag monans ion than it was twenty years ago, 
and yet constantly for twenty years prices have gone down year 
by year until a man is compelled to se ll his wheat for 40 cents a 
bushel—10 cents less than he can gang produce it for. In 
1879 a report was made in Illinois, by a Republican agricultural 
poard, showing that it cost our farmers $10,000,000 more to raise 
our corn crop that year than the crop was worth after it wa: 
raised. Howcan we prosper that way, gentlemen? How do you 
build your mansions in New York when the laborer in this coun- 
try lives in a hovel? a do you ride in your palace cars, and 
in the North, South, East, and West have your palatial resi- 
dences to meet each returning season of the year, while we, who 
produce the we oe. the toiling millions of labor, go unrequited? 
And yet you are now trying to rivet another chain on the peo- 
ple ina \ddition a those which already bind them. 

Mr. Speaker, Iam a Democrat and, therefore, a bimetallist. 
The Constitution under which we have so long lived, and which 
every Democratreveres, authorizes the Gener: al Government *‘ to 


coin money, regulate the value thereof and of foreign coins,” and | 


pros ides that ‘‘no State shall coin money, emit bills of credit; 
make anything but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of 
debts.” {am therefore warranted in stating that this Govern- 
ment was formed on a bimetallic basis, and thatsince its organi- 
zation the two metals, gold and silver, have traveled side by side 
as the handmaids of Commerce until our nation has surpassed 
all others, ancient or modern, in the accumulation of wealth, the 
increase of population, the pop uarization of knowledge, the de- 
velopment of the inventive faculties, and the promotion of the 
genel ral welfare as never seen on earth before. 


The fathers of the Republic favored bimetallism, and the ex- | 


perience of acentury in this country confirms the wisdom of their 
policy. And even prior to the adoption of our Constitution, 
during the colonial period, gold and silver were used as money, 
and silver at the same ratio as at the present day. In 1792 we 
learn that Hamilton, then Secretary of the Treasury, had as- 
sayed a number of the old Spanish milled dollars then in circu- 
lation, and he found that they contained an average of 371.25 


grains of pure silver, and in that way the amount of pure silver 


in the silver dollar was fixed, and it hus so remained to this pres- 
ent hour. 
Thomas Jefferson, ‘‘the father of Democracy,” concurred, and 
the same was approved by Washington, and thus the coinage of 
both gold and silver was inaugurated in this country. 

[am a bimetallist because it is the money of the Constitution, 
and I am for bimetallism because the people who conferred on 
me this high office which I hold so instructed me. The county 
conventions in my district declared themselves in favor of bi- 
metallism and the district convention that nominated me asserted 
that gold and silver were the money of the country. 

The great Chicago convention in its platform declared itself 
in favor of the use of two metals at such a ratio that gold and 
silver — circulate at a parity. Itis said that ‘* public office 
is a public trust,” and if so there should be no betrayal of that 
trust. The commission I bear from the Democratic party in- 
structs me to favor gold and silver at such a ratio that the pur- 
chasing power of a dollar in silver shall be equal to the purchas- 
ing power of a dollar in gold. I favor this principle, and no 
makeshift short of this will satisfy me nor the people I have the 
honor to represent. Good money, and in sufficient volume, is in- 
dispensable to the prosperity and well-being of this country. 
Money is the vital force which in this country has quickened all 
other forces and preserved the body politic in health and vigor, 
stimulating all industries and permeating the veins of our vast 
industrial organism with vitalizing energy. The chief cause of 
American prosperity in former years was the interchange of 
products and commodities between all sections of the world, but 
particularly our interstate commerce. 

The commerce of the world and of this nation can not be car- 
ried on without money, and we should have the best. It may be 
true that under our modern system of business 95 per cent of the 
same is transacted by bills of exchange, drafts, and checks, and 
but 5 per cent in cash, yet if the money is wanting to settle bal- 
ances our whole trade will be crippled and financial ruin will 
soon overtake us. 

In prehistoric times it issupposed that such a thing as money was 
unknown. Barter and exchange of property was the first form 

ht were used as a Means 


of trade; later on various metals of weig 
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In the adoption of this ratio between the two metals | 
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ofexchange. Atonetimecaitie were used as money: also, man 
beings were made a legal tender for debts a their value xed 
by law. Salt, rice, beans, nails, iron, and brass were used as 
money. 

The first use of gold and silver was by weiht, and the exac 
date of coinage is not known. But all these things are matters 
of curious learning rather than valid ar ents in the discus- 
sion of the present question. lt is cert n vever, ft old 
and silver were recognized by the common sent nd 
as precious metals for nearly four thous.in Dn t as 
early as five hundred years before the C 
coined into money and became the common n of « 
wh ver commerce was carried on It is said t 

ioney "is derived from monet, be se Romane 
struck in the canes e of Juno Monet 

very child in the land underst ls you when yo of 
noney. yet there is not a word in the English langua 
difficult to define. But it is cert that ney is the ood 
of human affairs. It is the fores that underlies our civi ition 
and im od IER WO Ele Erentent possible activi The power of 
money and the hope of its attvinment is the incentive to nearly 
all of humanity's most earnest d honorable exertion It oves 
the orator’s tongue; under itscharm the advocate becomes der, 
the lawyer more astute, and the preac more profound: it 
turns the mighty wheels of commerce, »nd f » and furnace 
under its benign influence lights the continent; in a word, money 
is the most important factor in our civilization, and nothing can 


now takes its place. Remove money from the channels of trade 
| and blot it from the face of the earth, and you would turn back 
the hour hand on the dial plate of time to a period when ‘‘ pop- 
ulation dwindled and commerce, arts, wenlth, and freedom 
disappeared, and when the people were reduced to poverty and 
misery, tothe most degraded condition of serfdom and slavery ” 
teenth century. 

As I have said before, gold and silver have been used as money 
for more than two thousind years, and for this purpose they ar 
idmirably adapted. They are easily coined into money, they 

e wide ly distributed over the earth, and nowhere abundant 


They are indestructible, uncreatable, and resdily divisible into 
different coins, and the ratio at which they were first coined was 
| the ratio at which they had been used by weight Che ratio of 


| the two metals has never been a very important question 
Since the coinage of gold and silver up to 1873 the ratio be 

| tween the two metals has ranged between 9 and 16 of silver to 1 
| of gold, but never went above 16 to 1. Weareall acquainted 
| with the ratio of the two metals since the demonetization of sil- 
ver in 1873. Atan early period in England the ratio was regu- 
| lated by proclamation, but in 1717 it was fixed by law and silver 
was a full legal tender there until 1816, when Lord Liverpool se- 
| cured the passage of an act adopting gold as the single standard, 
which act has remained in force until the present time 

In 1871 Germany adopted the gold standard, and sometime 
after that France closed her mints to the free coinage of silver. 
| The reason England demonetized silver in 1816 was because of the 
Napoleonic wars,which were then and indemonetizing 
silver England largely increased her enormous wirdebt: and be- 
ing then as now a credit nation, this act greatly increased her 
gains and income. And for much the sime reason Germany 
adopted the gold standard, because in the Franco-Prussian war 
an enormous war debt was created and Germany exacted a war 
indemnity from France of $1,000,000,000in gold, and in the adop- 
tion of the gold standard shrewd bankers and credit holders saw 
an opportunity tomake great gains for themselves, and did not 
hesitate to take advantage of the occasion, but it is said that af- 
terwards Bismarck saw the mistakeand said that he had left this 
| mutter to others who proved to be bad advisers. 
| Why was silver demonetized in America in 1873? Who justi- 
| fied the act at that time? Is it nota fact that the people knew 
| nothing about itat the time? President Grant, who approved 
the actof demonetizing silver, declared afterwards that when he 
d tbe biil he did not know that it demonetized silver 

The leading menof both parties who were then in Congress 
and assisted in passing the measure have since stated on their 
honor in Congress, and on the public platform, that they did not 
know when the act was passed th the clause in regard to the 
coinir ng of the silver dollar was omitted from the bill. Itis very 
certain that very few knew of the dastardly act until its b:neful 
effects were felt in every cottage in the land Whatever other 
intluences were made operative in the demonetization of silver 
the evidence is abundant in the capital at Washington that 
British gold and British influence were largely responsible for 
the downfall of the white metal. The act was a crime against 
organized society and a robbery of every wige-worker in the 
land; it increased the number of our millionxires, and for every 
one it made it caused a thousand paupers. Its effects were tore- 
duce the price of farms and of farm products at least one-third in 
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value and to intensify to the same degree the galling yoke of | able wages—say $2 per day—here is aloss of $4,000,000 dail, 
labor. | Say three hundred working days in a year, the loss per a 
By reference to the statistician we find that in 1873 barley was | would be $1,200,000,000, or the aggregate for twenty year 
worth 914 cents a bushel, and yielded the farmer $21.15 an acre; | reach the enormous sum of $24,000,000,000. ; 
in 1888 it was worth 59 cents per bushel, and yielded $12.57 per| I know that hoarded wealth will laugh at the idea t) 
acre; oats, in 1873, were worth 37 cents, and in 1889, 22 cents, | army of work-hunters could not find employment, but the 
and yielded to the farmer $6.26, while in 1873 the yield was$10.37. | stands as I have stated. If the volume of the money 
In 1873 corn was worth per bushel 40 cents, and yielded the | country was sufficient to keep prices from falling, and 
farmer $11.41 an acre; while in 1889 corn wss worth 28 cents per | encourage capital to seek productive enterprises in whi 
bushel, and yielded a return to the farmer of but $7.63 an acre. | was employed, every man willing to labor could have b 
W heat in 1873, at home value, was worth $1.31 per bushel, and | at work, and no country could possibly enjoy a high 
the aver.ge yield 12.7 bushels, and was worth $16.63 per acre; | prosperity than when all its people are employed and the 
while in 1889 it was only 69 cents per bushel, and yielded per | of their labor equitably distributed. 
acre 12.9 bushels, and value $8.98. Why was silver demonetized? This question has be 
In 1872 milch cows were worth $33 each, while in 1890 they | asked and an answer attempted, but there can be only on 
were worth but $22 each, making a net loss to the farmer of | ful answer given, and that isthat the money use was ta 
$175,472,000 on 15,952,000 cows, while there were more cows per | silver so as to raise the price of gold. In« ther words, 
capita in 1872 than there were in 180. | pose was to make money dear by contracting its volu: 
The corn crop of 1839 was worth $597,000,000, while if it had | make the price of product as well as labor cheap. When 
sold for the price of 1873 it would have been worth $1,008,000,000. | was demonetized in 1873 the bullion in a silver dollar was 
[f cotton had sold in 1888 for the price of 1873 it would have | 3 cents more tian the bullion in a gold dollar; since the d 
been worth $515,000,000, instead of 292,000,000. etization, however, silver bullion has declined, or the ¢ 
So it will be seen that on corn and cotton alone the farmers of | vanced, so that the difference between the bullion value in 
this country lost in a single year $634,000,00. | ver dollar was 53 cents less than the gold dollar: that is, 1 
f | had increased and the other declined until the difference 


The American Journal states that the loss to the farmers of 
this country on wheat for the last twenty years is $2,000,000,000, | cents on the dolar. 
and on cotton $1,660,000,000. This principle is also true of the credit and debtor cl 

Now, for twenty years take these two articles of the field and | As gold increased so the holdings of the owner of gold and 
all other farm products of this country, and the sum lost to our | incomes and all loaners of money increased, and the debto: 
farmers is almost beyond comprehension. found it harder to pay their debts in the same ratio. 

In 1886 Great Britain appointed a commission to investigate John Stuart Mill, the greatest economic writ 
the changes of the relative values of the precious metals, and in | Europe, says: 
their report they estimated that the reduction of the prices of If the whole money in circulation was doubled, the price 
property generally by demonetizing silver was33 percent. Two | ifit would only increase one-fourth, prices would rise one-fo 
commisions appointed by the American Congress toinvestigate | This I regard as the fundamental law of money and the m 
this matter, in their report substantially agree with the British | jmportant rule in economics. : 
commission as to the fall of prices and that the demonetization One of the greatest American writers on the subject has 
of silver was the chief cause, and it seems to me that he who| ne truth is that the most enormous power ever known to man 
would argue against this positioa with the facts in ©V idence ever can be, lies in money—in the increase or decrease of its quality 
would argue against the sun. In the jugglery of legislation by Ricardo says: 
th \me WIS “— Cougress in the resumption of specie p wment and The value of money in any country is determined by the amount exi 
acts in aid thereof, two decades ago, the people of this country | that commodities would rise or fall in price in proportion to the in 
were robbed out of many hundred millions of dollars, and in the | or diminution of money. I assume as a fact that is incontrovertible. 
demonotiza ion of silver and the abandonment of specie payment Another writer on money says: 
the robbery runs up into the billions. It is like the negro’s coon That the sum total of the precious metals is reckoned at 50 milliard 
trap, it was so set that it caught them ‘‘ a-comin’ and a-goin’.” half gold and one-half silver. If by a stroke of the pen they suppress 

[t matters not whether we resume or abandon specie payment, | these metals in the monetary service they double the demand for th: 
the money sharks so frame legislution in each case that the | ™**! % the ruin of all debtors. 
toiling millions are robbed and Wall street enriched. If the Mr. Chairman, I might cite many more authorities 
toiling farmer, bending over his daily labor, that must be fol- | sameeffect, but |deem these sufficient. These citations are t 
lowed in summer's heat and winter’s storm, only had time to | from works of the highest authority on economic law, a 
raise his head and wipe from his face the grime and sweat, and | think they conclusively establish this proposition, that th 
then had time to compute what he has lost because of the decline | ume of money is a very important factor in fixing prices of 
in prices, he would see how the law itself, which should be his | modities and labor. Prices are affected by the law of : 
protection, has been converted into a veritable robbery, taking | and demand, by a change in the suppiy or demand; if the s 
from the mouths of his family the bread that he has earned and | increases and the demand remains the same prices will fal 
giving it to those who toil not, neither do they spin, Yet Solo-| if supply decreases with the same demand prices will 
mon in all his glory never lived like these law-formed gold bugs | the demand increases with the same supply this will inc 
of our Republic. prices, but if demand decrenses then there is a decline in p 

The wonder of the age is, how our farmers have survived the What I wish to show in this connection is that from 1875 t 
legislation of the past twenty years, by which they have been | presenttime there has been no such change in the supply o! 
compelled to purchase the commodities on a protected market | ductions or in land relatively to demand or to population : 
which raises the price from 47 to 62 per cent and to sell alltheir | accountfor the great change in prices. It will be seen ! 
farm preducts at home and abroad in competition with the ryots | amination of our statistics that the number of bushels o/ 
of India and the serfs of Russia, and to be further subjected to | produced per annum from 1873 has not been relatively g: 
the decline of prices because of the demonetization of silver. | than population, and the same is true of cattle and oth: 

It is not the farmer alone who has suffered, but this loss has been | stock, as well as land, and the decline in prices, as we all 
felt by the wage-earner in every cottage inthe land. When in- | has been from 33 to 50 per cent in value. A decline of 33 ). 
dustries are active labor is prosperous. When money is plenty | in values increases the purchasing power of money 50 per 
labor finds steady employment and earns more than in hard | and a decrease of prices of 50 per cent in commodities inc 
times. We may boast as we please about the high wages paid | the purchasing power of money 100 per cent. Sothe effect « 
labor in this country, but the fact remains that since 1873 the | this is dear money and cheap property, the supreme wish of 
total earnings of our laboring classes have been greatly reduced. | street. 

The only way to inerease the earnings of all labor is to in- From 1850 to 1873 the worid’s stock of metallic money n 
crease business and production, for in the end wages are but the | than doubled; prices were from 30 to 40 per cent higher, and 
share of production which labor gets; and thereis no such thing | period between 1850 and 1860 was called the golden era of 1 
as activity in business when the money volume isshrinking, and | country, and wealth then increased as it never did before or 
while the loss to labor has been very great because of the re- |, since. The world’s production of gold from 1841 to 1850 
duction in wages, yet the greatest loss of labor has been because | $380,000,000, and for the same period the production of silver 
of enforeed idleness. When the business of the country is in an | 350,000,000, and the production of the gold of the world [1 
active condition, in which it would be if the volume of money | 1851 to 1860 was $1,300.000,000, and during the same period 
bore a proper relation to the population and industry, then there | production of sil ver was $400,000,000. So it will be seen that fr 
would be an increased demand for labor. Butit has been esti- | 1851 to 1860 there was nearly five times as much gold produ 
mated by those best able to judge, that because ef our money sys- | in the world as there wus in the preceding decade, while the 
tem at least two million men are annually kept out of employ- | was but a very small increase in the production of silver. The 
ment. Assume, then, thatif thesemen wereemploged atreason- |. cause of the great increase in gold in the latter decade was due 
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United States carry with nearly double the population of Fra letizati 
and our vast territory? I will answer that hereafter. Re bli i r t 
Mr. Speaker, bimetallism is a constitutional right of the Amer- » She l ! . 
ican people, of which they should not be deprived, 
wrong inflicted on them in 1873 should be righted here and n tl i lfor the pur 
now. 
I revere the Constitution of my country, and whenI state that I If was fleeing in a panic fron ir vi yu 
believe it was ordained of Heaven you may regurd me a little | wh 1 you do to rm rec idence and stop the ] 


carry that volume of money, what volume of money should th in this count t I th 


superstitious, but such still is my belief; and I further believe | see to me that the proper thing would be, reénfor 


that there is no power under the Constitution to deprive the | with m nen, s t 
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return and defeat theirenemy. We have a financial panic be- 
cause there is not sufficient money to do the business of the 
country, and the remedy proposed is not to furnish the people 
more money, but to repeal the Sherman act and thus curtail the 
increased circulation of $50,000,000 annually that we get under 
the Sherman act. The notes issued under this act are as good 
money as any other money issued by the Government, and in 
place of extending the currency, it is insisted that we must con- 
tractit. The people ask for bread and you give them a stone. 

I am in favor of the repeal of the Sherman act. In fact, I am 
in favor of the repeal of all the Sherman acts on our statutes, 
and especially the repeal of the act of 1873, that demonetized 
silver. But at the same time [ am in favor of proper legisla- 
tion to take their place. I am ready to repeal the McKinley 


bill, but I want a tariff bill for revenue only to take its place. 

I stand with both feet on the Democratic platform of 1892, and 
insist that the cowardly makeshift of the Sherman act shall be 
repealed and the financial principles of that platform shall be 
Gentlemen, you can not deceive the people of 
They know what you are doing, and how you are 


enacted into law. 
this country. 
doing it. 

I beg to call your attention to the fact that every Democrat in 
this House voted for the special order of business under which 
we are now proceeding; thatis, that we shall have fourteen days 
of debate and also evening sessions, and then the first vote that 
we take shall be for coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 tol. If 
this vote carries, that will repeal the Sherman act. 

This is the way it should be repealed. The same vote that 
repeals the Sherman act will give us silver coinage, and thus in- 
crease our circulation by good money at least $60,000,000 annu- 
ally. This is what I promised my people I would do, and I will 
do it if my vote is the only affirmative vote given. Manyof you 
say you are for silver coinage, but you are like Felix said to 
Paul: ‘‘Go thy way for this time; when I havea convenient sea- 
son I will call for thee.” 

Gentlemen, when do you think the ‘‘convenient season ” will 
come? This session of Congress, or the next, or twenty years 
from now. Some of you say that you are for silver coinage 
when we have an international agreement on a ratio of coinage 
between the two metals. When will that take place? Never. 

Since the adoption of the Chicago platform there has been a 
meeting of an international commission at Brussels to agree on 
a ratio between gold and silver. What did the commission do? 
Nothing. The talk of an international commission is simply a 
‘**motion for a continuance,” asa tricky lawyer does in a case he 
does not wish to try. Weall know that England will never agree 
to any ratio between the two metals in her present condition, and 
gentlemen say that unless England concurs we can not have bi- 
metillism. Why, then, delay this question any longer? 

The Democratic platform declares that we must maintain the 
‘‘parity of the two metals.” To this I fully agree; but how is 
that to be done? In my judgment it is simple enough. When 
the Treasury pays out a gold dollar in redemption for acoin note 
the next time the Treasury should pay out a silver dollar, and 
soon. If the Treasury would observe the “‘ parity between the 
metals,” then the metals would take care of themselves. 

The Chicago platform must mean coinage of both metals at a 
proper ratio, for it can mean nothing else. It says: 

We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the 
country 

This does not mean that old shall be the standard and silver 
simply a subsidiary coin. It means that both metals must be 
treated alike; and for this reason I can not vote for the Wilson 
bill, that repeals the purchasing clause of the Sherman act, be- 
cause that bill pledges ‘‘ the faith and credit of the United States 
to maintain the parity of the standard gold and silver coins of 
the United States.” The Chicago platform is pledged ‘* to main- 
tain the parity of the two metals,” which is all right, but the 
parity of the coins is quite a different thing. 

The Treasury Department in its construction of the words in 
the Sherman act, ‘‘ to maintain the two metals at a parity with 
each other,” held that the Treasury had the right to redeem a 
silver certificate in gold, and when the Treasury comes to con- 
strue this part of the Wilson bill, if it ever becomesa law, it will 
hold that the Treasury has the right to redeem silver dollars 
with gold dollars. This is the way I construe the language of 
the Wilson bill and the way the Treasury will construe it, and I 
think that that should not be enacted into law. 

The silver dollar, in my judgment, is money of ultimate pay- 
ment and can not and should not be redeemed like a paper dol- 
lar. The reason a paper dollar should be redeemed is because 
itis simply token money or a promise to pay, andit hasno value 
only as it is to be redeemed in gold or silver. Ifa silver dollar 
is to be redeemed with gold, then the silver dollar is but token 
money and you are at once on a gold basis. Does the Chicago 
platform favor such a result? I think not. 
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The amount of gold money in the world is about $3,656.90: 
and silver money $3,944,700,000. If silver is demonetiz 
we are on a gold basis, with only $2.26 per capita to do t 
ness of the world. That will double the purchasing p 
money and reduce its debt-paying power one-half. 

In the great State of Illinois the census of 1890 shows ¢ 

mortgage indebtedness in that State is $100 per capita, o 
to every family of five persons in the State; a total of ) 
$400,000,000. If this is to be paid in gold it will require 
000,000 to pay the debt. How cana member of Cong re 
represents an agricultural constituency support sucha: 
If I should do so, when I return to my people I could 
them in the face and regard myself as an honest man 
heip me heaven any such legislation shall not have 
port. 

1 have examined this question calmly and dispassi 
as God has given me the power to understand the 
gard it as an enslavement of the masses for the ben 
classes. 

The total debts of this country, public and private, are 
where about $30,000,000,0U0. If one-half of the mone) 
stroyed, the balance left mustdo double duty, and there! 
effect would be to double all debts, making the debts o 
country nearly equal to its total wealth. And it will be \ 
bear in mind, also, that a great part of this indebtedn 
against the labor and production of thiscountry, that labor 1 
received any consideration for it. 

Tho railroad indebtedness of this country, one-third of it 
more, is watered stock. The Government bonds were sold { 
less than 60 cents on the dollar in gold and the same is tru 
other bonds. 

The great majority of the Government bonds when made we 
payable in currency or the lawful money, but that was afte 
wards changed by statute and they were made payable in coin 

But let all that pass now. The people of thiscountry are w 
ling to pay every dollar of indebtedness, principal and interest 
as called for in the contract, in the money that was then in ex 
istence, but not one cent more. Nearly three-fourths of t 
bonded debt of the nation has been paid, leaving about #6 
000,000, held chiefly in England, yet to pay. Stillat the pres 
price of wheat it will take nearly as many bushels of wheat to 
pay this balance as it would require to pay the original ind« 
edness, with wheat at its then price. At 40 cents a bushel, th 
local market price now, it would take 1,500,000,000 bushels to 
pay the balance of the debt, while that amount of wheat at $1./ 

ver bushei, the price when the debt was contracted, would pay 
$2,250,000,000. And this is approximately true of all other farm 
products, as well as days of labor. 

How long, oh! how long, inthe name of justice, will this thing 
continue? How long will the vampires of wealth continue to 
suck the lifeblood of labor? 

There is no truer statement in the Book of booksthan the say- 
ing of Solomon, that ‘‘ the borrower is the slave of the lender.” 
The valoroussword of our forefathers more than ahundred years 
ago suppressed the tyranny of England, yet we, their degenerate 
sons, hive again sold Great Britain our liberty for their gold 
and gentlemen in this Chamber are now insisting that the prope: 
thing to do in order to relieve us in the present crisis is {or t 
Government to issue $100,000,000 of gold bonds bearing 3 pe: 
cent interest per annum, payable in fifty years, and purc! 
with such bonds $100,000,000 of gold from England, and plac« 
in the Treasury to strengthen the gold reserve; and this per 
may be done, but never with my consent. 

What would this mean? Simply that the people of this co 
try should be taxed hereafter to pay $250,000,00U princip:l 
interest of the bonds in order that $100,000,000 of gold should n 
be placed in the Treasury, so that next week Wall street co 
go to the Treasury with $100,000,000 coin notes, nonint 
bearing, and draw this $100,000,009 of gold out and send i 
to England, so that more bonds would have to be issue by 
Government from time to time, and purchase more gold a1 
turn it to the Trezsury, and in every deal of $100,000,000 WW 
street, in connection with its English bank, would make #1 
000,000 out of the American people. What a roaring farce this 
would be, and how Wall and Lombard streets would enjoy i 
What a delightful way this would be to restore confidenc® to 
American people by opening the Treasury doors to this furt! 
system of robbery. ; 

Mr. Speaker, I had hoped that this country would issue no 
more interest-bearing bonds. In my judgment the future money 
of this country should be about $800,000,000 of gold and $900,000,- 
000 of silver coin, both convertible into gold and silver certill- 
sates at the pleasure of the holder, and an equal volume of cur- 
rency issued, not by national or State banks, but by the ¢ rovern- 
ment itself, and paid out directly to the people. This would 
give us $3,400,000,000, or nearly $50 per capita, which would be 


1 
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icient for a reserve and also to meet the grow ing and con- 
itly expanding business dev eee of this country. 
I poe he ive all this money gu inteed by the public honor 
f the nation, and every — ir should have the same purchasing 


su 


st 


) 

ia er as every Other dollar, and all paper money should be re- 
a emable in gold and silver, cand as fast as redeemed shouldagain 
he reissued; both coins to receive e jual treatment from the 
Treasury. I would put the same power behind our money sys- 
tem that sustains our flag, and the n itions of the earth would 
res ect them both alike. | would make it treason, pl inishabl 
with de ith, for any person or persons to make corner on the 


eold in the Treasury, or to attempt to withdraw it for other 
than legitimate purposes. 

You ask me how would we getour goldand silver. My answer 
that we have now in this country 7,000,000 in gold and 

000,000 in silver coins, with about $154,000,000 of silver bul- 
nin the Treasury, which, if coined, would make in all 710,- 
.000 silver dollars. The ince I would get from our gold 
and silver mines and from the sale of our farm products, 
the 


\lucts of our shops and factor the 


$68 


ae 
Dal 


r° ies in markets of » world. 


Mr. Speaker, this financial system might reduce the usury of 
Wall street and the income of the millionaires, but it would 
bring sunshine and happiness to the homes of labor in America. 
L Ww my people to owe less and own more; to have less labor 
and more leisure; less slavery and more liberty, and with the 
vhite and yellow metal as our course , prope arly harnessed to- 

ther to our monetary system, we will again secure our com- 


nercial freedom among the nations of the earth. 


Uses and Abuses of Financial Legislation. 


SPEECH 


WILLIAM BAKER. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, August 25, 1893. 


HON. 


OF 


IN THE 


lhe House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 1) torepeala part of 


an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitied “An act directing the purchase of 
silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other pur- 
poses 
BAKER of Kansas said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: There is quite a diversity of opinions in re- 
gard to the causes which have led to the conditions which con- 


a single 


} 
ti 


work of 


tid plan 


They are not the 


front us at the present time. 
of a carefully 1 


day or a single year, but the result 
oughly and intelligently executed. 
While other factors have entered into the general scheme, the 
contraction of the currency of the nation has been the chief cause 
of all this distress and disaster. 
In 1866 there was $1,863,409,216 of currency, 
silver, 


exclusive of gold, 


by 35,819,261 people, making an average of $5 2 pe reapita. This 
amount of currency was composed of the followi ing: 
One-year notes of 1867 signed dane adnebeonns 88, 908. 341 





SE MICO OL 1OUO..2. cccedecte cencconsaeeia 9, 415, 250 
ne TROD, .cncndesedmoccenconedtdbues Gece nnd 140 
Seven-thirty notes................. seeeasues : hinbe eet waiainne : , 550 
Temporary loan, ten days........ ral jubees iimeboees 120, 176, 196 
Certificates of indebtedness -_... iibetupbetee J 26, 391, 000 


368 
, 876 
10, 713, 180 
204, 579, 315 


United States notes (greenbac ks) - 
¥ ractional currency 
Gold certificates... 
National-bank notes 


400, 891, 


27, 070 





SE Se eae See nee eae Ie, 


Of this amount $1,289,967 ,442 were interest-bearing obligations. 
The funding act of April, 1866, empowered the Secretary of 
the Treasury to call in these interest-bearing notes and fund 
them into 5-20 6 per cent bonds. He was further authorized 
callin and destroy $4,000,000 of United States notes or green- 


to 


and State-bank issues, bcing usedasa cireul: iting medium | 


THE CONGRESSIONAL 


and the 





1, 863, 409, 216 | 


backs each month. From the date of this act to June 30, 1869, 
bonds to the amount of $1,095,162,000 had been issued and | 
$77,018,837 of greenbacks had actually been burned up. In this 


manner the circulation had been contracted from $1,863,405 
in 1866 to $691,028,377 in 1869. 

In the meantime business failures had increased from 495, 
with liabilities of $8,579,000, in 1864, to 2,780, with liabilities of 
$96,666,000, in 1868. Because of these increased fail 
of February, 1868, was passed, which forbid the further destruc- 
tion of the greenbacks. 

At this tne the question of the kind of money these bonds 
were payablein began to be agitated. The contract on the bonds 
declared them payable in |: awiul mone y, Which at that time was 
gold, silver, and paper money. 


A bill was passed March 18, 1869, known 


216 


as the public credit 





ires the law | 
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strengthening act, which declared these bonds payabl coin 
This act took from the people « third of their means « Ly 
ment and changed th contract f t lic lebt from wful 
money to coin. As coin wast lata pre m, this act added 
fully $600,000,000 to the burden of taxat on ‘he act of Ju i4, 
1870, refunded this enormous debt into n, twent rty 
year bonds, bearing 5, and 4 per cer s tir ible 
incoin. Having refunded this great debt and ced 
future generations under tribute, the next ste iC ) ev 
was to make itall payable in gol da Mh s d 
by the act of February 12, 1873, \ hic ch st pped the coir 

standard siiver dollar, and the act of June 22, 1874, w 

oes tized i With the passage of these two acts tl ® 
bon jf btof the nation, principal and interest, becam« 

in gol alone. 

Not aie r satisfied with this, these conspirators forced 
Congress what is known as the resumption act, pas , 
14, 187 which provided that specie } ments should be re 
sumed Jan lary 12, 1879 i ledlat« ly ifter tl pussa the 
resumption act, the fact that ve d been cle yn 
tized in 1873 became known. A general burst of i tion 
went up all over the land, which assumed such proportit 3 to 
frighten Congress, and compe lled the e¢ < nt lr IS73. of 
what is known as the Bland bill. which obligated the Secretary 
of the Treasury to purchase and coin not les two! mor 
than four millions of silver dollars eac] 

During the same year the further retiring th rres ucks 
was prohibited. 

On July 14, 1890, the present silver law passed wl co 
pels the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of fi silver. to b or 
in a new issue of legal-tender Treasury note sriefly, th bor 
is the history of our currency laws since the war. It eno 
ticed that the contract vetween the people and the bon 
hus been changed twice, and each time against the int ( 
the people and for the profit of the bond-owner rst, 
in lawful money, which was gold, silver, or er: second. b 
the strengthening act, made payable in coi old or ver; 
third, by the demonetization of silver, made payable old 

Meantime, gold was appreciated in lue to such an ex 

t as to more than double all indebted & 

[s it strange under such conditions thers ‘6 those who 
to the pas ive of he present bill, which trikes down < 
of the metal money of the country and will again do t 
value of gold? 

Che statistics of the past twenty-eight vears prov e f \ 
ing proposition beyond ashadow of adoub. First, thut ' 
capita of currency has been materially lessenes Se t 
the business of the country and the uses for money | | 

led during that timeand that bankruptey and failures I 
idly multiplied in consequence of it Phir that the n on 
ro Apnen a that time has been increased instead o d 
minished. 

The volume of money as I have given it has been « 
compiled from the reports of the Comptroller of the Cu j 
The fact is overlooked or ignored by the partisan th 
tringent laws are on the statute books which specifically de- 
mand that certain portions of this currency n e | ed up 
and held as a reserve, hence not in any sense in cirs ition, and 
that other portions have been lost, destroyed, « nt out the 
country, or used for other purposes. When proper ded 0 
are made and reasonable allow: inces given or factors which ex 
spire to reduce the amount in circulation, we believe the fi \ 
ing table will prove substanti ily correct: 

Circula per pua 

year Px tion ( \ rer 

ita 
186 R19. OR 1 : 4090 1 2 1 
1868 744, 7O68, 11 4 
a 0° 705 | 84 
187 691, 028, 3 
187 ), 344, 14 89 
187: f 1 4 
1873 15.4 
1s74 14.51 
1875 2 ‘ 14. O04 
1876 i3. 40 
1sv7 B, OF 4 12. 28 
1878 19, 540, 087 11. 23 
1879 124 3 10. 6& 
1480 f 7 10. 23 
182) 52 6 632, 433 11.51 
1882 52, 747, 528 7, 404, O84 12. 23 

s 4, $12, 488 18, 205, 805 11.82 
1884 », DOR, 737 591, 476, 978 10. 58 
1885 7 L j 53 5, 9. 35 
1886 4 1 470, 574, 361 8. 08 
1887 9, 320, 393 423, 452, 221 7.13 
| 60, 506, 800 898, 719, 212 6. 58 
1889 61, 717, 936 306, 999, 982 | 4.97 
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As a logical result of such a rapid contraction of the circulat- | terest, he can buy to-day ten times as much of the prod 
ing medium the following table of business failures is given: | farm labor as he could in 1865, 
: : — . . The capitalist whose money has lain idle in the savino 
Year \Number, | Liabilities. | Year Number.| Liabilities, | C@n buy four timesas much of the product of farm labor 
ee | the farmer realizes less than one-third of the original | 
| his wheut. 
1865 _. | 5 $17, 625,000 || 1879___. ar 658 #08, 149, 053 | By ee ifustrations we can resdtics 
1866 -- 32 | 47, 333,000 || 1880. :735 | 65, 752,000 |, -”? these illustrations we can readily se 
1367 96,666,000 || 1881... 5 582 81, 155,942 | Deen at work in this country; that has effected 
1868 63, 64,000 |) 1882__ oe 738 | 2,000,000 | In the financial condition of the labore1 
1869 wm, bY 75, 054, GOO || 1883... » Se 2, 874, 172 He who will carefully study the legis! r 
1870 Ss } a 4 1884 , Bb ; 843, 427 . 5 “, a ‘og ; 
1871 | OF 85. 252. nee ae "e 267 340. 264 | the money question and the effects which have fo 
1872 , 00S 121. 986, 000 || 1886 2 it 2, 292 229, 288, 238 | wake of such legislation, in the face of history wi 
1873 F : 298, 499, 000 || 1887__. oe 2,042 335, 121,888 | this conclusior a arly all the lecislation we } 
Ae > a 7e8' 250 000 | 1888 +} 7. 650, 956 this cont | sion, that ni rly : ll the le gislation we | 
1875 La 201000, 000 || 1889. - 3's 312. 496,742 | been in the interest of the creditor cluss and against 
1876 9,092 | 191,117,000 | — -|_—_—_— | class, or in favor of the moneyed class gainst the 
aBr7 : B72 pene Total....-..| 161,832 | 3,919, 394,824 | There are two great clusses at this time demand 
; | tion and action of this body. One is the debtor, t 
: ; 5 ; 3 : — creditor class. One finds thut their burdens ; re too 
By comparing this table with the one that precedes it, it will | be borne; the other is demanding an additional po 
be found that the number of failures have kept even pace with One comes from the home-builders of our nation. 1 
the reduction of the volume of the cu rency. ; L 7 | from those who are absorbing the wealth of the toilir 
. And now, Mr. Speaker, h 1s the result of our financial legisla- | Realizing the great benefit they received by the contr 
tion been a success? Was it necessary for a hundred and sixty- | the currency in the first few years after the war, the | 
i 


Sf: Me APO 
RS Saul he ieee Se 





fi 
two thousand business men to pass through the horrors of | are now demanding that greater sacr 
bankruptcy and suffer the torture which always awaits such con- | behests; that silver shall be fully demonetized, that t] 
ditions? Or that four billions of hard-earned property should | upon which all our debts have been contracted shall be d 
be unnaturally and wrongfully transferred from the debtor to | They have much to say about the 50-cent dollar, but th 
the creditor class on account of an inadequate volume of money? | nothing to say about the 40-cent wheat. th 
Is our nation the stronger for this wring ordeal in order to oe eee nb —" They h dda 
make United States bonds bear a premium? sheritf’s vain e{forts to sell the homes o! 
Feeling that I have established the truthfulness of the two} third to one-half what they brouchtaf 
first propositions luid down, I shall now proceed to establish the | much to say about the honest dollar. 
truth of the third proposition, that the national debt during Pray, what is an honest dollar? 1 


ifices shall be mad 


U i 


that time has been increased instead of being diminished: | tract? Deceive not yourselves by this cry of | lar. 
The national debt as given by the Secretary of | American people are aroused to the true situation. You des 
the Treasury in 1866 was_ - - _. $2, 783, 000, 000 | the honest dollar which is the dollar of contract, and by le 
; = | tion have sought to debase it and destroy its legal ten 
-aid on principal ' : ‘ : . 1,756, 000, 000 | pay ment of debts contracted when it wus one of the basic m 
Paid as interest ; albania tase le 2, 5388, 000, 000 | If you are honest in the use of both the metals, as you 
Paid as premium ; eon seamed 58, 000, 000 | are; if you wish tostrengthen the public credit and the «1 
an SP ie. people, do as was done in 1834, reduce the amo 
Total paid ; 4, 352, 000, 000 | gold in the gold dollar, and make its commercial value the 
——————_—_———— | as that of the silver dollar. There was a perfect conse! 
Amount due 1893 oe eae et i a _..---- 1,027,450, 000 | opinion at that time by such men as Webster, Clay, Bi 
Wright, John Quincy Adams, and many others that I n 
mention. They all agreed that if any change was made, it 
| be done by reducing the value of the dearer metal. 

Benton said as soon as that wus done gold began to flo 
the country through all the channels of commerce, old ch: 
gave up their hoards, the mints were busy, and in a few month 
as if by magic, currency banished from the country for thirty 
years overspread the land and gave joy and confidence to al 
the pursuits of industry. 

Is thisanage of advancement or of retrogi 


Had this debt been contracted payable in wheat it would stand 
as follows: 
In 1866 the entire debt could have been paid 

witl neat bushels of wheat.. 1, 007, 000, 000 | 


Paid on principal - ian : 1, 986, 800, 000 
Paid as interest _---. Sees oes ; 2, 974, 000, 000 
Paid as premium : ce 62, 000, 000 


ee ession. Ar 
e 


ing to formulate laws in harmony with the spirit of the age 


Total ig Poor oe 5, 022, 000, 000 


——-———— | are we seeking by class legislation to confiscate the property 
Amount due 1898 --- - 2, 054, 900, 000 | our home-builders and build up a moneyed aristocracy in 

Had the debit been contracted payable in cotton it would stand | midst? These are questions, gentiemen, th ut are forcing 

as follows: selves upon the consideration of this House, and alarm 
people of this country. History teaches us that England 

| demonetization of silver confiscated four-fifths of the | 

| property of her country, and made beggars of one-tenth 

| people. Shall we, with the light of history before us, 

| the demands of the moneyed aristocraey of our own count 

| that of Europe, follow inher footsteps, demonetize silver, 1 

= Sales a So one-half of the bisis upon which the currency of this « 

, . 4 , , rests, and thus cgnfiscate the homes of our people? 

Amount paid to 1893 ....... os COO, wy The righteous judgment of mankind s ae oa 

Amount due 1893 34, 251,600 Alison, in his History of England, uses this language: 

It now requires nearly two and one-half times as much cotton to | | AS eee eae pene Seal announe ef | 
pay the debt as it would the entire debt in 1507. __ | debt, public and private. 

If the same principle holds good in private indebtedness as it 
does in public, then Mr. A, who mortgaged his farm prior to 
1872 for one-half the purchase money, who has worked hard and | He also says that— 
economi: ed clos ly to lessen his indebtedness, finde himself ce All ‘attempts to pay off a public debt contracted under high pr 
day more in debt, when measured by the remuneration received > gyying an exuberant currency, when the currency has been contra 
for his own efforts, than when the debt was contracted. Inorder | prices have in consequence fallen, wili be found to be difficult, if no 
to show that money has become dear and the products of labor | sible ; : a ; 
cheap in the last twenty-eight years, I will .give the following | Weare brought face to face with conditions which we f 
illustration: . be very unfortunate. On the one hand wehave riotsof thes 

Mr. A isa banker, Mr. B a capitalist, and Mr. C a farmer. | ing poor; on the other, failures of banks and general suspe 
Mr. A invests his money in Government bonds, Mr. B places his | of business and a million creditors demanding their pay 
ina savings bank and allows it to remain idle. Mr. C investshis | twenty millions of debtors who are unable to meet their obi 
in wheat and puts it ina granary. At the end of twenty-eight | tions. : 
yours we find their investments would be about as follows: The nations of Europe have had just such experiences as we 

For each dollar the banker invested, with principal and in- | are now passing through, and instead of changing the conditions 


In 1867 it could have been paid in full with bales 
of eotton ......... 


We have paid on principal ._..-bales of cotton... 34, 800, 000 
We have paid as interest--- 58, 760, 000 
We have paid as premium. - : 1, 130, 000 


Can it be possible that this House is ready to force thi 
tional burden upon our people? 








rought that unhappy state upon their people, they increased 


— . ; + 4 +) . a Vaden 
‘+ elements of destruction that they might the further subju- 

the masses of the peo} 
the proposed demonetization of silver and the reduction 


e volume of money in circulation, with the increase of « 






































= on and additional demands for the uses of money, owing 
' increase of business interests, we will be forced to follow 
rthe * the example t Dy Kurope 
»h strengthened her arm of oppress toa 
' ed in the histor f the wo1 
; it the fo win efor the « é on ¢ 
} 
‘ i 
. A [AME wt 
LaQ 50 > 
»y whe l e \ 
( e inci 0 1 n en 
' ' ou ve! ) I is 
* 1 L [ I an 
5 Ww d é ew 
Yum 
Countr 
; RQ» 
- 1,350,000 © 500.000 4.350 
c 1.300.000 2 417,000 000, 00% 
T 0.000 2.451 41 000.0 
- 750.000 1.050.0 1.900 
000 1.514.000 | E 
Er 13.000 | 450,000 { 0 
e 10. 000 1 WO SU OU) 
n “) ) }. 000 1 0.00% 
Cc 150.0% 1° O00 L8Y. 
Su D Norway 130,000 ) O00 ) 
Be m 95.000 | 128. Ox ix 
I al 000 0. 000 150.000 
D c 15.000 | 61,000 | 91.000 
He nd 45,000 110,000 185,000 
M 10.000 | >. 000 55.000 
5.000 | 70.000 st ”) 
R lia mo | OO i 280 ) 
Ser . 25.000 | 4, 000 80.000 
I pes oe 7 WO 200. 00) 
‘here is not a member on th loor of this Hous t knows 
t if we follow the financial legislation of Europe we mus 
also imitate her in the ing se of our arn and nav} Let 
t ww off the domination of Europe and act like free Amer . 
( it be possible that this H« Ww further destroy 
of silver, reduce the vol eof money, and change tl form « 
c tract upon which $382,000,000.000 of indebtedness has been ¢ 
tr d. 
‘Oo, n t l e keep th with both tor and credito 
Let us ignore the demands of the creditor class and creat f 
nt volume of money that e debtor enabled to p 
his debts He asks for favor but he ls justi 
{ willno nger Claim t ‘ on this House at this time, 
hut will adop us my‘ entim it ind rume t ner . 
] ‘ ‘ 
livered by Gen. A. J. War ut Chicago, Au t 1, 1893 He 
ale 
A most ex rd I f the liz f thi 
vention. A I ind | I va ove Le 1 I l 
y if il , rt ’ i ' rea Yr > 
\ AX lui, A ~ Bila } i aid y it 4 } 
oO} is cou ry bas ) h su ‘ L ur L I 
fore such a loss of « ! 1 on < I It I 
where are breaking dow! nd la rers by tens of thousands are thrown 
workless on the street Stal rth I 4 rad 
I and business of na sf 1 ensior Ss 
nks, most of them prudently 1 v t thei 
it wh un ‘ I place the 4 ‘ 
t al I 
er l por ] i s t y at of st uy 
si rke ), and perhaps it ‘ 
esta . I in alt r cts. No 
t on th yuNtry [ to all j 
Bla i i ( 1 Worl! i t e t 
aI in the United + € rhe i ig { st (sl ? 
a f the mints in Indi es 1ated at $1,000,000, 000 L 
t ia u l l I L l 
THE SILVER LAW NOT THE CAUSE 
I e must be some adequate cause for s 1a ral d ni 
financia ndition. To attribute this c ion of affairs to the pre 
Silver-purchase law in the is would | to fya mole 
into a mountain, even if the law were not in itself Under tl 
law, since July 14, 1890, about 8150, een added to our curren 
Does anybody believe that the pre » now of this $150,000,000 in our « 
rency produces the present money famine or makes Money scarce and deat 
Would we be better off if this new money should yut of our cur 
rency, or if it had never been issued? Besides this ) du 
the act of 1800 we have $400.000,000 of er, or pape ; 4 . 
making altogether #550.000,000 of silver coin, silver ec tcoin n 5 
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ued, What Would be our condition no Wou 





1¢ gold-standard men hav fought this money 


¥ fighting the present silver law. Sup 
1 


ose n« 





ter thar 


This volume of silver and paper repr ntatives form nearly two-fifths of 


our entire volume of money 


No 


Sherman law implies a state of 






hat would be our situation now without 
gentlemen, to attribute the present financial condition to the so-call 
i yrance that exists, so faras I know,1 
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THE PURPOSE OF THE ACT. 4to1; but the proportion of reserves to bank credits is, on tha 
The purpose of the act of 1873, in conjunction with steps in othercountries | 2€4rer 6 or7to1; and this is what, in modern parlance, is cali; 
having the same object in view, was to demonetize silver metal and, at the | ©UrTrency, f 
same time, reduce existing silver coins to the status of subsidiary money if the efficiency, dollar for dollar, of money and bank credits, w 
and thus to finally establish, at least for the nations of Europe and for the the proportion of work performed by each would be as four to o 
United States, the singlegold standard. This purpose was in part frustrated | G0© form is the same from day to day and year to year, the othe: 
by the action ot the Latin Union states, but chiefly by the act of 1878 restor- | 4@y and is extinguished to-morrow. The efliciency, therefore, of 
ing the silver dollar to limited coinage and full legal tender in the United | 4¢tual money is probably two or three times that of bank cred 
States. This lawstood as the principal barrier in the Western world against | times like these, four or five times. And right here this whol: 
the consummation of the conspiracy of 1873, until repealed by the so-called cuathedl upd tar et none tp = oe money 
She aw ; - ‘ : Bp y cre ro dence money ’ 
herman law of 1600 more credit and less acuunl money, or more money and less cred 
INDIA AND AMERICA THE TWO BULWARKS. ject lessons” which are now afforded us ought, it would seem 
Until a month ago this law in the United States, and open mints in India, | @estion. 
stood as double bulwarks against the absolute overthrow of silver and the SCRAMBLE FOR GOLD. 
complete triumph of the gold conspiracy. ; oa 
There has been no cessation in the assaults upon these two barriers agains . . ; = : — ’ 
the full consummation of thejgold conspiracy of 1873. The same interests, Fwd tape gently sea > tome er = meee oes ve oe 
the same forces, the same conspiracy directed the attacks on free coinage | 5¢ ooia to pa od oun Soran - A ee sar a r ae yets 
in India and on the Sherman law in the United States. Their object could the l atin Unicon oa .t oo ae 7 gO d te. vane con, | Horu¢ 
not be fully achieved without the mints of both countries were closed to sil- | me United States ane t he ae hed i tt i in chen sca hong 
ver. lt was believed that onecould not stand without theother. The action veritable ‘“monetar ; aioe” ° . oy it — which ty &« 
of the American Congress was considered doubtful. The closing of the | {itive but the people Will terish.”’ eee hich the 
mints of India was at any time in their power. There was no Congress The conattion thas eeeienion a is the most perilous i : 
in India to act, nobody to consult. An order in council was all that was | we, dre on the brink: the abysels Next. Dothe wold wwe 
necessary, and the order of June 26 was made and the London papers | ..name of sabia a be a vee oe wa f oe i gold conspirator 
announced at the same time that “Of course the effect will be severely felt | Cisgstone expressed the interest af Gront Brite, t the Ameri 
in the United States and Mexico and wherever silver mines abound; and oeteain in P Pit — t ovine ; 7 ir ‘ ced th : + Enclan shis mov 
the American Congress will be bound to expedite its actions in consequence.” ~ ao of tt “4 ae “oak sraghhes ~- ~ © a = sngland held #10, (x 
“The american Congress will be bound!” Who has bound it? The same more the a me _ i ; a a +: . ae ve po ae en 
power that struck the blow in India, the gold clique of London? Will Con- neaeived y wo Focelve en the debt was paid or the interes 
xzress thus be bound? Weshalisee. Atone blow 30 per cent was added to a : ‘ 7 oa ot 
the debt of India. By astroke of the pen of the secretary in council for eat en ee rere othe ee states, deb 
India the silver mines of half the globe were closed, and prices are over | O99 nog hurrving t jestr xy a metal r = aheeh « = annual mse? 
turned as if by an earthquake shock. No other country was advised with, | ¢¢ the’ world for cheeeael ye . fl Y a . ie — ; = ro of the m 
no interests were consulted but those to be benefited by the act; if they | Srner ay which th ir del ~ ae er oo ? anew WO SORES THO VA 
gained who might lose was of little concern. I refer not to industrial Eng- “1 coring Any sagebuogrymseh ed soap 


If the Sherman law is unconditionally repealed, it is the end o! 
land, which suffers in common with the rest of the world, but to bond-hold- “ , aia amietndicm ct <n, at 
ing, Semitic England. lism. It is the end, too, of automatic regulation of money; it i 


ifthe Sherman law is repealed, the last oupport ofsilver is removed; the a Go they te —_ Sere ae » ae ee een ot 
— rier against the establishment of the single gold standard is broken Where will rest the equity of contracts then: - . 
—_ warn those who are forcing this condition upon us that they are 
NECESSARY CONSEQUENCE OF REPEAL. ing the way for a reign of fiat money. Gold can non be produced in = 

What will be the consequences, immediate and remote? ties sufficient to maintain the stability of prices and the equities 

Gold is now supplemented in the United States by #550,000,000 of full legal- | tracts; itdoesnotexist,and therefore with gold alone automaticad)u 
tender silver on the ratio of 16 to 1, or paper supported, dollar for dollar, by | Of money supply to needs for money is quite impossible. With ; 
silver coin or silver bullion; in Europe by 81,100,000,000 of full legal-tender | Silver, a supply for a long period at least may be relied upon. Not 
coin on the ratio of 15} to 1; and in India by $1,150,000,000 in rupees on the | ever too much gold and silver, nor can there be. Should the pro 
ratio of 15 tol. Ifthe Sherman law is repealed and all mints are closed to these metals, for a time, so increase as to make money plentiful e1 
silver, this metal may fall te 50 cents an ounce or less. At 50 cents anounce | raise prices, the point is soon reached when a dollar can be obtair 
the bullion value of an American dollar will be 88 cents, the value of the | by producing commodities than by mining the metals, and prod 
5-franc piece 35 cents, and the value of the rupee 16} cents. Does anybody | checked; this is automatic regulation. 
with competent understanding of whatis involved believe that this mass of All history shows that prosperity accompanies an abundance of 
silver money can be retained permanently in circulation as a valuecurrency? | Silver money; thatindustry is quickened, enterprise stimulated, p1 

When full-weight coins, legal tender for 100 cents, can be fabricated for 38 | encouraged, wealth increased, and civilization advanced; whi 
cents, or 5-franc pieces for 85 cents, or rupees for 16} cents, will they not be | Other hand, depression of business, hard times, bankruptcies, w 
fabricated? Rupees are current over nearly all Asia. If they remain full | Misery have ever been the consequences of an insufficient mone 
legal tender they will be struck elsewhere than at Bombay or Calcutta. So | Our whole trouble to-day comes from the appreciation of gold, n 
with American dollars and 5-frane pieces. 1t will be impossible to perma- | fallin silver. It isfrom attempting to put the value of two dollars 
nently retain this mass of coined silver as an inconvertible value currency. An ounce of silver, even since the closing of the mints of India 
In that form it is little better than so much inconvertible paper on which | Change for as much wheat or cotton, or of any other of the great s| 
has been conferred the power of legal tender. it would twenty years ago; but with a demand for gold to everywh 

the place of si.ver as money of ultimate payment, gold will rise fast 

THE FIRST STEP. ever. At the same time its production, with the closing of the silver n 
The first step will be to limit its legal tender. When this is done it must | will be greatly reduced. The arts will consume the en ire annual pr 
be made redeemable in gold. The me‘al might as well then be sold for what | tion and more. This is the feast to which we are inviied; no new gold 
it will bring, and only the paper representatives retained. It will be no | money and a double demand for what there is to take the place of silver! 
longer in fact a value currency; and it would be far more economical to lt is preposterous to suppose the vacuum can be filled by bank credits. ' 
use paper for a mere inconvertible currency. Each of the States of the Latin | set upa gold standard without any gold for currency, and create bank cr 
Union, by the terms of the compact, must redeem in gold its own coin held | its to take the piace of silver, is to give us the shadow for the substance: 
by the other States of the Union. This they would undoubtedly be called | such notions are idle dreams. Others tell us torepeal the Sherman law 
upon to do to the ruin of the weaker members. restore confidence, and we can borrow capital from England. 

The repeal of the Sherman law means, therefore, an enormous cutting Senator STEWART states the issueeXactly when he says it isaques! 
down of what is now standard or basic money. Can this be done and the | tween coining our own money from gold and silver dug from our moun 
present fabric of credit stand? You might as well expect this building to | and borrowing it from Great Britain. 
stand with half its foundation taken away. And when we borrow, what do we get, gold? No. Whatthen? Ca 

But confining ourselves for the present to the United States, we have, | theytell us. In what form? If goods, let us produce them at home 
perhaps, $50,000,000 of gold, all told, not more; we have of full legal-tender | say it is credit we borrow, and credit is capital. If that is all we ne 
silver, or paper representative, $550,000,000. Thisis now all standard money. | not the United States create credit as wellas England? Can not 
On this foundation of primary money of, say, $1,000,000,000, all other forms | create it as well as English banks? 
of currency and our entire fabric of credit now rest. The real truth is, we owe too much abroad now, and all we really ; 

Let us put this inaform that all can understand. Gold and silver as | we borrow from abroad is release for the time being from paying th: 
money of ultimate payment, or redemption money, $1,000,000,000; green- | on what we owe. It amounts to giving a new note for what we 
backs and national-bank notes to be redeemed, $500,000,000; bank credits in | ready to pay, and nothing more. e continuance of this policy lon 
the form known as deposits (confidence money), $4,500,000,000. In other | will make us vassals of Great Britain. Letus declare our independ: 
words, $1,000,000,000 of money to redeem with, and %5,000,000,000 of credit and | coin our own money from gold and silver from our mines. 
currency to be redeemed on demand, or5to1l. But of this $1,000,000,000 of There must be an end to this borrowing some time, and the s 
primary money, a large part is held in the hands of the people, and is not | better. I a the idea that if we were on a gold basis, bank credit 
available for the redemption of bank credits. Poaeys only the reserves of | supply the place of silver is preposterous. We have a foretaste no 
the banks are held ready for the redemption of bank credits, which makes | system. What would be our fate if a few hundred men control|: 
the showing far worse; but the point 1 wish to bring out is the necessary | gold inthe country, as would be the case practically, and also had 
consequence to the volume of credit, and to prices of reducing the money of | power to make or destroy, to create or extinguish credit? It is sta 
ultimate redemption to gold alone. think such a system possible. Yet this is what is called ‘“‘sound cu 

Does anybody suppose as large a volume of paper money and bank credits | A gold standard with gold certain to increase at an accelerated rat: 
can bé maintained on a basis of only $450,000,000 of gold as on a basis of $1,- | gerous experiment in any aspect of it, but it becomes alarming 
000,000,000 of both gold and silver? Itis simply impossible. Credit must be | sidered as the sole basis of credit. Under such conditions prosper 
something more than wind. Togive credit standing there must be not only | be im ible. A temporary credit bubble might be blown, but 
the promise to pay, but the ability to pay when demanded; confidence can | condition of falling prices will certainly follow an increasing mo! 
not otherwise exist; hence, there must be some safe relation, some recog- | ard. 
nized proportion between credit currency or credit devices and the money Industries can not thrive under such a system, and with loss of 
in which they are redeemable. tion labor will find less constant employment and wages must com 

While 1 to 4 or 5 may be safe, it does not folloay that 1 to8 or 10 is also | The issue turns on the establishment of the single gold standard 
safe. Hence, nothing is plainer than that, if the basis of our credit fabric | questions sink into insignificance compared with this. The pres 
is reduced to gold alone, the credit fabric itself must be enormously re- | of civilization is involved in it, and the life and death of free ins! 
duced with consequences to prices and business better imagined than de- | In no way can a people be deprived of their liberties so surely as to 
scribed, poverish them. No people not ee slaves will submit to such \ 

The claim so often reiterated that 95 per cent of the business of this coun- Are those who are attempting to foist this system on the peop 


Moreover, a new scramble for gold must follow the loss of s 
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try is done by means of credit devices, and therefore that little importance | country so insane as to suppose it can be done with impunity and 
attaches to thequantity of actual money, is a mischievous error. The above | resentment? 

figures compass the entire volume of money and credit by which all cash England may force such a system upon her dependencies, but the | le 
transactions are performed. None are performed but by one or the otherof | of the United States will never submit to have inflicted upon them an !'¢)) 
these agencies—either by actual money or confidence money, in the form of | tian or an Indian system of spoliation. 

bank credits, drawn upon by checks or drafts. The relative proportion of The descendants of the race that overthrew the political domination o'§ 
legal-tender money and bank credits is as $1,500,000,000 to #4,500,000,000, or | foreign power will not submit to the financial domination of aliens 0! 8”) 
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race or nation. We did not wade through the slaughter of battlefields to 
seetroy black slavery in this country in order to implant on the same soil a 
= re ralling servitude for our own children 
"T 5 7 they are insane who think the people of this country will peaceably 
spmit to the confiscation that must follow the establishment of the single 
~ ja standard, and I go further, and charge that those who seek to accom- 
ish this purpose are the real anarchists of to-day, for they destroy the — 
iti yns necessary for the continuance of civilization and the eXistence 0 
neaceful society. : rt aime 
Gentlemen, this is a world-wide struggle. The gold combination exten s 
ich many countries; it has unlimited means. It controls nearly all 
reat dailies of the large cities. Thepress that was once the bulwark of 
the rights of the people is so no longer. It is in the hands of the enemy and 
has been turned against the people. Itis as though our arsenals and ships 
‘war had been taken possession of and their guns turned against our own 
‘ple! The owners employ editorial writers as attorneys to write W hat 
yare paid to write. The prostitution of editorial intellect in recent 
*s has become a disgrace to humanity ee 
rhe pen most skillful to pervert the truth, to mislead, and to lie, is most 
demand in this service. Such men, if they had lived in the days of the 
Revolution, for pay would have slandered Washington's army and extolled 
itical policy of Great Britain, as now they s ander everything Amer 
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tention 


power is vested in the Treasury to utilize the 


sources of the country. 





ind extol everything that is British or Semitic in finance 
This contest is therefore a life-and-death struggle, but if this country 
re! n the land of the free and home of the brave—if it is to remain a country 
where government by the people and for the people is tocontinue—we must 
win, and We Will win! The compromise we offer, therefore, is to repeal both 
the Sherman laws, that of 1873 and that of 1890, in the same act 
to the people the money of the Constitution as it existed prior to 1873 
Let us have American money coined at home and not bor! owed from abroad 


is to 


Silver. 


SPEEOH 


EF 


HON. CLIFTON R. BRECKINRIDGE, 


OF ARKANSAS, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 25, 1893. 


rhe House having under consideration the bill (H. R.1) to repeal a part of 
an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled “An act directing the purchase of sil- 
ver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes” 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Up to within a few months ago it was my hope 
ind expectation that when Congress met the whole question of 
our currency and coinage would be taken under consideration 
and settled by a comprehensive bill. Since the resumption of 
specie payment the earnest thought of our country has for the 
most part been directed to other subjects than those of coinige 
and currency. 'Tomeet phases which have appeared from time to 
time there has been adopted, however, some tentative laws, and 
the result is that we have lived during this period under asystem 
of expedients and patchwork. During this time warnings have 
not been lacking of our exposed condition, and we have recognized 
that it was only a question of time when the entire subject would 
have to be taken up and settled upon sound and philosophic princi- 
ples. But, sir, events have not waited our necessities or con- 
venience, and a sudden emergency has arisen in our monetary 
affairs which has occasioned the present extraordinary session 
of Congress. 

Whatever difference may exist among Democrats as to what 
else should be done, all are agreed that the purchasing clause of 
the Sherman law should be repealed. It seems to me that no 
prudent and thoughtful man can deny that in the light of recent 
events, both at home and abroad—events going to the very root 
of the whole monetary question, especially as concerns a great 
nation with a vast international trade, like ours—all additional 
legislation should be preceded by exhaustive inquiry and careful 
consideration. 

The real question now before us, then, is, shall we meet the 
pressing necessity of the hour, or holdallin abeyance for certainly 
some months to come? Sir, when I consider the present condi- 
tion of our country, the peculiar cause of the present stringency, 


the present state of divided opinion upon all other phases of the | 


question, the consciousness that any immediate legislation upon 


those features would be, under recent and only partially under- 


stood conditions, a step in the dark, and the probably ruinous | 


effects of delay, I am brought clearly and irresistibly to the con- 


clusion that it is our duty at this time to repeal the purchasing | 


clause of, the Sherman bill, without limitation or amendment. 

\pplause.] 

Mr. Speaker, there is a difference in the minds of some gen- 
t-emen as to the cause of the monetary panic which now afflicts 
our country. There has been an export movement of gold, and 
when that movement began there was an impression that money 
might become scarce in this country; but at no time has that 
movement reiched the extent that money was hoarded at former 


ind restore | 
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periods in the Treasury, and, therefore, no considerable alarm 
was manifested upon that point. 


But, Mr. Speaker, the alarm continued 


I to grow, and public at- 
was directed, it matters not 


how, to our existing mon- 


etary condition and system. What did the people find Chey 
found that we are now floating credit money in this country ag- 
gregating more than $1,000,000,000, and that the whole of it is 
upon a basis that was provided in former years as adequate, and 
as the least that was adequate, for floating $346,000,000 of credit 
notes. 

When they consider the wealth and resources of the United 
States they know that this is no guarantee of the power of the 
Federal Government to sustain or redeem credit moneys ss 


} wealth and 


The provision of which I speak is the $100,000,000 of gold con 
monly known as the redemption fund. It is true ther t 
provision of law authorizing the sale of coin bonds for re- 
demption purposes; but that operates in a very different man- 
ner now from what it did at the time it was enacted. There 
was no coin then, practically speaking, but gol Now, our vast 
stock of silver dollars, a part of the very mon o be sustained 
by public credit, is receivable as coin the s 6a gold. Co 


sell bondsefor this coin when gold is needed would be revolving 


in a circle, and would impart no power of redemption to the 
Treasury. 

[It is true there is a departmental construction that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury can elect between receiving gold or silver 
coin in selling these bonds; but I affirm, Mr. Speaker, that we 


have no instance where bonds have been placed in the financial 





world to any considerable extent upon only a legal assur ‘e of 
this kin ¥ is sufficient to protect aSecretary, but not to sat- 
isfy a « 1 Before investors will meet our needs the pro- 
rision 1 e eith xplicit in the law or finally decided by the 

‘t of last resort. But to raise t iis dispute would be fatal to 
our wants atthe time of need. Sol think it clear that in a most 
substantial sense our present stock of gold is the only re ible 
part of the basis that we rest upon, and to the present volume 
resting on that narrow basis we are adding about $50,000,000 


of notes of credit yearly. 

Mr. Speaker, here is the condition of our accounts of moneys 
to be redeemed and keptata parity Here is the 
basis and extent of the Government's power. Here is the state 
of thelaw. Here are theexports of gold, indispensable for that 


¢ 


with each other. 


parity. Take themall together, and who can conceive of « con- 
dition more perfectly devised to create distrust, not of f vol- 
ume, but as to the character of our money. 

Now, let us look briefly at some of the effects of this distrust. 
In a recent report concerning the n itional banks, made by the 


Comptroller of the Currency, I find that in that class alone of 
our public depositories, in the short period of scarcely sixty days 
from the earlier part of June, there was withdrawn by distrust- 
ful depositors nearly $200,000,000. We know that this hoarding 
is of gold. Gold disappeared as if bymagic. Recent exports of 
gold were solely from the stock held by the Government. Fore- 
handed depositors everywhere clutched gold. If wehad reports 
from all the other classes of depositories, who can tell how many 
hundreds of millions of dollars were withdrawn from the chan- 
nels of trade in this way? 





But this is notall. The banks are in debt totheir depositors. 
All classes of depositories are so in debt. The less-desired kinds 
of money are legal tender for deposits, and the banks and other 
depositories, in turn, fearing a general run upon them by their 
depositors, clutch all forms of money. The second eff of 
distrust of the character of our money has setin. The g ral 
public has taken fright from the first fright. 

A new phase sets in, but it is the logical result of the first 
phase. Men who have money on deposit can not draw it out. 
We are told upon high authority that if the national banks com- 


law to demand and not to in- 
vade theirr not one of the thousands of those instit 
would be out of the hands of a receiver to-d»y Gold 


‘ 
withdrawn by depositurs fearful of a changeof standard. Thatis 


plied with the pay depositors on 


tions 


; at 


tak xn out of the channels of trade, and then the banks refuse to 
pay aven to depositors the balance of the money, and in- 
tially all the money is gone. Any kindof m y taken in by the 
stores in the course of trade brin premium in exchanvye for 
checks by depositors who can not get their money out of the 
banks 

I am told that there is not a bank in this city that wiil cash 
the check of any gentleman here upon any bank in any other 
city inthe Union. They will take it forcollection, but th will 
not cash it. Under that condition of things we naturally wit- 


ness the distress which pervades all parts of our land, and this is 
the case all over the country. 
money there is a 
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In addition to this contraction of greater 
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contraction of credit, that basis upon which far the greater | taken and kept at par with the gold dollar? The 
of the silver dollar is less thun 60 cents, that of fr 
country. Even such credit as cashing a check from bank to | 


part of trade rests, and ever will rest, in every progressive 


bank is denied. Money, the blood of commerce, is withdrawn. 
The channels of trade are blocked and clogged. All over the 
country the soundest institutions, almost without number, have 


gove to the wall. The armies of the unemployed are gathering | 
in the cities. The wail of distress ladens every wind that blows | 
from the country. By mistaken efforts to procure expansicn | 
there has been precipitated enormous contraction. We issue | 


$1 of money in a way that contracts $10 of money. In the midst 
of plenty our people are in want. Our people are brought to a 


condition where they can not trade. Can we doubt the cause? | 


I have tried to make it plain. It isdistrust. Its origin is dis- 


trust of the character of our circulating medium; distrust of the | 
stability of our standard of value; and for this there are two | 


remedies, either of which will at once give confidence and afford 
us time to consider more intricate matters now relating to the 
currency and coinage questions, and which are not greatly needed 
except to provide for the future necessities of the count "V.. 


One of these remedies is to clothe the Federal Government | 
with power to sell gold bonds whenever necessary to replenish | 


the gold reserve, and then to goon and issue against silver bullion 
the #50,000,00 of Treasury notes a year. The other is to repeal 
the law which increases monthly and arbitrarily the volume of 
credit money now being issued by the Government, but which, 
where it now gives $1 to circulation, costs $10 in the way of con- 
traction. Neitherof these policies would be a final settlement of 
the mutter, but either would impart immediate and perfect con- 
fidence in the stability of our unit of value. 

No one has advised—I would not advise—that we increase the 
public debt in order to provide a reserve for the circulating 
medium that is now being issued. The proposition b-fore the 
House is the wiser proposition of the two. Butsome gentlemen 
hold that if this be done there will never be any further legis- 
lation upon the silver question. Upon what ground can gentle- 
men maintain that position? Is there anything in your pledges, 
gentlemen. that should make you unwilling to have such legisla- 
tion? Is there anything in the principles or past attitude of our 
party that would preventits being taken up? Are we not nowin 
control of all branches of the Federal Government? Is there 
anything coupled with this bill that shackles the people or di- 
minishes their rights and their liberties, so that if they want 
further silver legislation they can not get it? I can see no real 
reason for that argument, unless it be an inner consciousness 
on the part.of gentlemen that they themselves will insist upon 
something that will not be approved by intelligent public opin- 
ion or st.nd the test of discussion. [Applause. 

Some gentlemen say gold is returning from abroad and the 
trouble is over. Mr. Speaker, the return of gold is salutary, of 
course, but how is it procured? 

In the first place the returned gold is largely obtained by sales 
fo Europe of American securities and farm products at bankrupt 
prices. Shall we perpetuate bankruptcy as a means of main- 
taining our standard of value? 

Then, again, this gold is said to be largely the proceeds of 
loans placed in Europe. Our institutions of deposit are refus- 
ing to lend money upon any security, it matters not how good. 
Naturally the banks of Europe will lend in some of these cases; 
but that means that soon the gold must be returned, and hence 
this movement may be largely delusive. 

No, Mr. Speaker, this policy of issuing bills of credit without 
making some adequate provision for their redemption has come 
to anend. The idea that America is exempt from the operation 
of the ordinary laws of nature is no longer entertained. The 
waste of this most resourceful country has almost equaled that 
of the prodigai son. The dissipation of this young giant has at 
last brought even him to his knees. 

Yes, the delusion that America is a law unto herself is dispelled, 
and from this time forth we must conform to the eternal princi- 
ples of wisdom and right, or our recovery will be but for the mo- 
ment, if, indeed, we are not kept for a long time in our present 
state of prostration. 

Mr. Speaker, there are some curious features developed in this 
debate, and coming as they dofromable and studious gentlemen, 
expressed as they are by numerous prominent journals, enter- 
iained as they are by vast numbersof our people, they show con- 
clusively how unprepared the country is at this moment to in- 
spire and how unprepared at present this body is to enact such 
additional legislation as, I trust, will be carefully matured and 
duly enacted into law during the course of this Congress. 

Gentlemen say there is danger, if the present bill becomes law, 
that we shall go to the gold standard. Why, Mr. Speaker, we 
have already a gold standard, and have had since 1834, except 
during the period of disturbance caused by the war, when we were 
in the air, and not upon any standard. “Are not all our moneys 





coin, of nickels, and coppers is still less, and th 
material out of which our paper money is made is 
ing, yet all are keptat par with gold. This i 
which they now are, not a lower one. This, also, j 
and unit expressly named in the law, and yet gent! 
ally speak of our *‘ going” to a gold standard, 

Some say they want the bime .wllism and 
before the war. What was that bimetulli 
free coinage? Itwasa bimetallism under 
in use except fractional silver. Whoeversawa si 
fore the war? I never did. The few that were 
country, because we required so much silver to be 
lar that it was worth more as bullion than it wa 
went into the melting pot. Is that what you war 
considered the bullion value of silver and provi 
coinage, but at a ratio that prevented it from bei: 
that what gentlemen want? 

I prefer a coinage law that will coin, and abimet 
ment that will be bimetallic and not monometalli 
nation ever has, and from the very nature of the c 
lutely certain that no single nation ever will or eve 
tain what is called a bimet illic “standard” of 
have, as we have, a bimetallic basis. Indeed we h 


| metallic basis, every element of which is now at 


ard, where, of course, it will stay, unless the world s 
to what is termed international bimetallism, of whi 
now speak, or unless we, from some cause, change 
ent standard toa different one. 

But, Mr. Speaker, what really concerns us is not 
color, but the value of the standard. That is wl 
between debtor and creditor is really joined, and ¢ 
if seeking an advantage, cares but little for an: 
does not affect the mutter of value. But with a 
this value is regulated under one name as well as un 
by the amount of basic money, whether coined upor 
or upon Government account, that there is in the c 
in the world. 

It is also affected by all good credits. What we want 
the largest possible use of silver as money consistent 
dence and fair dealing. In a dispute about methods 
there seems to me to be a heated devotion to forms that 
thought and tends greatly to defeat the very ends of t! 
myself, who are more especially concerned about justi 
standard and the actual use of the metals. 

I have argued, Mr. Speaker, that the heart of this « 
the value of the standard of value, and that this can be 
in various ways. If all the functions of money had to b 
formed by simply the coin that constitutes the standard of 
then that coin and that standard would be enhanced beyo: 
reasonable conception. But if we have stubility in the st 


+ 


of value the cash and other credits that are granted for 


against products and all forms of property have their ful 
and they far exceed, they exceed many times the functi 
can be discharged by all the money in the world. 

The standard must be jealously guarded against app 
or depreciation; but destroy confidence and credits, 
paralyze the world. Good money comes easily or hard 
possession or to our credit according to the supply and 
of the products of our labor. This will regulate pric 
doubt, we have the conditions which have existed fo1 
few months. 

But gentlemen, instead of repealing this law, sofruitf 
would amend it.- Amendit how? Is there a clear di 
of just what ought to be done that finds expression in 
and simple policy? No. There is a list of policies, e 
flict with the other. If one is right, all the rest ar 
What confusion of thought! We should take nostep in t! 
We should tike no step that checks, nay, that does not 
the employment and prosperity of our people; but thes 
ments are cast out like a drag net, to catch every c 
thoughtless vote that may be around. 

But let us look at the amendments a little in detail. 

You say you would change the ratio. We have lost the 
of Austria; we have lost the support of India; and in other 
ant particulars there have been very great and recent ch 
Are we prepared to say now, without investigation, befo 
bill upon the subject has gone to the appropriate com 
what the proper ratio is under theses conditions? You 
change the ratio even to 20 to 1. 

Do gentlemen not see that if they cast the weight of A 
into the scale in favor of a ratio of 20 tol they bring 


power that we possess to make that the ratio for all the w 
As you increase the amount of silver in a dollar you tend | 


crease the standard and value of every dollar in every d 
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one dollar shall be as good as every other dollar; and notwith- 
standing the great diversity of resources and interests in the 
State of Washington, the people are practically a unit upon one 
subject, and that subject is the coinage of American silver into 
American money. We well recognize this to be true. that we 
have within this country of ours, and largely within the limits of 
our own State, vast deposits of precious metals, gold and silver, 
and we believe that these precious metals should be made use of 


as they have been made use of all during the days and years of | 


the past. 

When this Congress convened in extraordinary session, I hoped 
there would be an opportunity for Republicans who believe as | 
do to vote for the free and unlimited coinage of silver produced 
from American mines. 
lieved that the American people are great and numerous enough, 
and intelligent and forceful enough to lay down a financial policy 
for themselves, and then to carry that policy to a successful con- 
clusion; and I am most heartily with them in that belief now as 
I have ever been. 

But, Mr. Speaker, we are not permitted to vote for American 
silver in accordance with our own sentiments or the sentiments 
entertained by our people. At the beginning of this session the 
dominant party assembled in caucus and determined to submit to 
the House only these questions that we shall shortly be required 
to vote upon; and these questions, Mr. Speaker, relate only to 
the unlimited coinage of thesilver of the entire world and to the 
repeal of the so-called Sherman law; and I believe now that many 
of the friends of silver who have spoken upon the floor of this 
House during this debate, now realize that they have made avery 
serious mistake, and I say this with all respect for the candor 
and honesty of these gentlemen. 

It is well known that false financial conditions have grown up 
in this country and other countries of the world since 1873, and 
men whv have controlled large amounts of money have been busy 
in their own interests in the management of this money, and the 
building up of financial theories with which to surround the value 
of their acquirements, and the disposition has been on the part 
of these people to discredit one of the money metals of this coun- 
try, that the value of the other might thereby be increased as 
far as possible; and these people in this regard have gotten far 
away from first principles. 

Now, sir, inasmuch as these conditions exist, and inasmuch as 
an honest doubt is in the minds of many people, in addition to 
those who possess great wealth, as to whether this country can 
at this time coin all the silver that is produced in the world and 
cause it to pass as current as gold, I say that the conservative, 
just, and proper course for these gentlemen, who are at heart the 
friends of silver, would have been to have taken up for once and 
all the position of American citizens, and to have urged on this 
Congress only the coinage of the output of the silver mines of 
our own land, 

Mr. Speaker, in my judgment and belief, had they adopted 
that course in the House in this session of Congress, the cause 
would have found many friends who would have voted for it from 
beginning to end and would have stayed together shoulder to 
shoulder in this just and righteous contestin behalf of the prod- 
uct of the precious metals within the borders of our own country, 
and American silver would have won. 

If the American people had said to the people of foreign coun- 
tries: This silver is one of the natural elements of wealth of the 
United States, just as much an element of wealth as are our 
fields or our forests, and just as much an element of wealth to 
the United States as are any other natural resources; and we re- 
spect and appreciate the gifts that the Almighty hand of God 
above has steam us, and we propose as American citizens to 
mark out our own financial policy; we intend to and shall coin 
this silver and make money out of it, and honest money of it, as 
other moneys are honest—I am entirely satisfied that the free 
coinage of the silver of the United States would have become an 
assured fact under the law of the land during this extra session 
of Congress. 

ae necessities of our people, the volume of our currency, the 
development of our resources, and the enlargment of our oppor- 
tunities. all demand that this recognition shall be given to one 
of the great natural resources that a liberal Providence has be- 
stowed on this country; and the spirit of patriotism that should 
animate every American, in all his public acts at least, would have 
hovered about the doing of this act and would have sanctified 
the work. 

Mr. Speaker, if a man has property or an article that he prizes 
very highly, of course his neighbor regards the possessor’s idea 
of the value of the article, to some extent at least, and this prop- 
erty or article becomes more valuable in the eyes of all. But 
how have we treated silver in this country? It has been beaten 
down and ill used since 1873, and been discredited as far as it has 
been possible for the selfishness and greed of a certain class in 
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| shortly regarded again as valuable for money purpo 
| country, because the people are being rapidly educat 
The citizens of my State have ever be- | 





the United States to cast it down, so that its commodit 
at the present time in the markets of the world is not : 8 
in proportion as its sister metal. The value of anythi: 
ever so pure and perfect, in this world is not beyond th 
of man to debase and discredit. j 

Mr. Speaker, this subject is of interest to no one sec 
country alone. It is not a subject in which the West s 
more interested than the East. It is or should be a ; 
sectional matter. It istotheinterestof allalike,and [) 
ceedingly that the speakers that have preceded me h 
to think otherwise. I believe now that American si 


necessity of its use asamoney metal, and inashort tir 
ment of this country will be so overwhelmingly in 
coinage of our own product that no man or combinati: 
wi!l find themselves able to stand in the way of it. 

There are many things I would be glad to say u 
ject, but my time is limited. A great deal has bee: 
this debate as to the cause or causes of the trouble t! 
upon us. When I came to this city last January to \ 
closing of the Fifty-second Congress, I left my hom 
shoresof Puget Sound, when, so far asconfidence was c 
everything was as placid asa May morning. There \ 
man who had not the utmost confidence in the banks t! 
that entire country. I know that during the latter da 
Congress an effort was made here to repeal this | 
clause of the so-called Sherman law, and also to obtain a 
of gold-bearing bonds from the Government. 

I know that those attempts failed. Upon reaching 
early in April, I found that circulars were being rec 
every banking man and by people engaged in every b 
the Pacific coast, from New Yorkand other money cent: 
country. I know that these circulars were full of st 
foreboding financial disaster and ruin. They contain 
that credits should be shortened and that money should 
drawn in many instances where it had been loaned to p 
the West: and all this trouble was to result from the f 
the Fifty-second Congress in its last session to repea 
called Sherman act. These people, interested selfish|, 
repeal of the Sherman law and in their attempt to caus: 
suance of gold-bearing bonds, were endeavoring to st ede 
business men all over the Western country into asupport 
position. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it is much easier for people to te 
credit and confidence than it is to establish that credit a 
fidence. The result of sending out these circulars over th 
was that the confidence of people regarding financial con 
began to wane; they began to lose confidence in the banking an¢ 
other financial institutions of their States and towns. This was 
the immediate cause, I know, generally over the Pacific coast o! 
the failures that followed. 

Here was the beginning of the lack of confidence, which has 
been so much talked of in this debate, and the result has been a 
terrible and wanton destruction of many a splendid business 
reared by the energy and toil of many years, and what the suf 
fering of the unemployed and their helpless families ha 
and will be, in consequence of the shattering of credit 
West by the money traffickers and bond hunters of the |! 
order to force the single gold proposition upon the country, ' 
only knows. I do know right well that the people of the West 
are in no way responsible for the conditions that made ne: ‘'y 
the calling together of this extra session of Congress, re 
they to be charged with any contribution to the evil conditions 
that we now suffer from. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall continue to hope that during this ex 
dinary session, if the silver measures to be shortly sub 
shall fail, that American silver will be yet recognized a1 
its coinage into American money will be provided for. Inso 
as my vote is concerned, when the pending questions are + 
ted, [shall in every way within my power recognize the necessity 
of the coinage of silver into money and evince my lo; t 
American silver just as far as the nature of the submiss 
these questions will admit of. I shall vote for all the p« nt 
ratios, namely, 16 to 1, 20 to 1, and also the Bland bill, for ths 





purpose. 

The people in my State, Mr. Speaker, as I before stated, have 
been engaged in developing the varied resources of that Stat 
In this work money has been necessary and will continue to be 


necessary for years to come, and consejuently enterprisi! 
in that State are debtors. On account of their enterpris 


have furnished employment to a vast number of worein en 
who are dependent largely for employment upon the ability o 
employers in that State to obtain money for the further cvrry!2$ 
on of development. 


Many of the employers of labor in that State as well as thos¢ 
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d Sherman law to have b 


ved in labor believe the so-c 


a bad law and debasing its e s upon silver, and that the 
silver cause would have been stronger without it; that this law 
has made silver an article of bargain and sale in this country 
when there should have been no such conditions between it and 
the mints of our and. The minds of m ny of our people have 

en so worked upon that the feeling is uppermost in business 
circles that credit would be better and money eusier were thi 


repealed and the contest made squarely in behalf of Ameri- 
ean silver. Recognizing these sentiments, which are not at all 
in conflict, in my judgment, and being actuated by a desire to 
nreseut only what | believe to be the best interests of the peo- 
who have entrusted me with the power to vote in the prem 
[ have at this time no hesitation whatever in making up my 
{ Applause. ] 
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mind how my vote should be cast. 


Unconditional Repeal. 
SPEECH 


OF 
HON. DANIEL HE. 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, August 25, 1898. 


SICKLES, 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of 
an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled ‘‘ An act directing the purchase of sil 
ver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes 

Mr. SICKLES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The question before the House is, shall Con- 
gress obey the almost universal demand of the country for the 
repeal of the silver-buying clause in the Shermin act? 

I shall follow the admirable example of President Cleveland, 
and consider the question without partisanship on recrimination. 
I shall not insist that the present condition of a‘fairs is the fault 
of either party. I shall not contend that the advocates of a gold 
standard or of a silver standard or of a double standard are re- 
sponsible for our present financial condition. 

Nor is this the moment for defining the financial policy of the 
country. Large and difficult problems of finance can not be set- 
tled in a period of panic and distrust and confusion. 

Nor will I affirm that the present crisis is the necessary and 
legitimate result of silver coinage or of the purchase of silver 
bullion. 

We must look deeper than we have yet looked for the cause of 
our present situation. Meanwhile we must accept the general 
belief among business men that the mischief is done by buying 
too much silver and taking too many steps toward asilver stand- 
ard for our currency. 

My friend, the gentleman from Ohio|Mr. HARTER], told me a 
few minutes ago that the Board of Trade and Transportation of 
New York had addressed 1,300 boards of trade in the United 
States, asking their views as to the properaction in our present 
situation, and only one out of 1,300 answered otherwise than that 
the best thing that Congresscould do would be to repeal the buy- 
ing clause of the Sherman silver act. 

This crisis may be a periodical epoch of liquidation, such as 
has occurred in this country half a dozen times during the pres- 
ent century, aggravated, perhaps, and possibly initiated in this 
instance by a fear that the legislation of the last few years has 
rapidly led us toward a silver standard, whilst Europe inclined 
toward a gold standard. 

The losses suffered within the past few months, in the stocks 
and bonds of hundreds of broken-down companies, corporations, 
and trusts, inflatedand watered far beyond the real value of these 
so-called securities, will make this a memorable year of liquida- 
tion. 

I must confess my obligations to the able champions of both 
sides of the question for the learning and eloquence they have 
displayed. 

I am not for a single standard, either gold or silver. 

The truth is, Mr. Speaker, I have tried a single standard my- 
self for many years, like my gallant friend from Kentucky [Mr. 
STONE], and I have found it so inconvenient and difficult that | 
can not commend it to others. [Laughter and applause.]| 

I am for all forms of currency—gold and silver and paper, Na- 
tional and State—so far as each or either can be kept at par with 
the best currency, as the best currency shall be determined by 
the commercial world. 

I insist that the wages of the laborer and the price of the 
farmer's grain and cotton shall be paid in as good money as the 
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| pud ic debt. 
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wor n ie! vets for ~ nd Ap s Lega ‘ i 
one t O« val tende oO ( mt 

jtiere the ner 

The SPEAKER prot Che time « : gentlen Las 
expired. The gentleman from I no 1s ¢ to e floor 

Mr. SICKLES (to Mr. SPRINGER). Give me a couple of 
minutes: 

Mr. SPRINGER. How much time v [ remain Vir. 
Speaker? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gent h . 
utes remaining. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield two minutes more to the g 


from New York. 

Mr. SICKLES. Mr 
a measure of partial relief, I would advise t 
the quarter ending October 1 be now paid 
condition of the Treasury permits this to be done without 
convenience 

We have often anticipated the payment of interest upon the 
Why not pay out now to this large mass of public 
creditors, distributed all over the country 


venture to s 


pensions e for 


Speaker, if I might 


ssuming tha 


men and women and 


children who have the most touching cluims upon publie grati 
| tude—thirty millions in small bills and sil\ Che money will 
eo where it will do the most good mor the brave m who 
do not hoard their pitt nee from distrust of the Government 
they sived, and who are to-day feeble and it n, and unabie to 
lind employment to earn a living. 

\nother suggestion is, that we might putin circulation «a vast 
amount of the silver coin now stored in th "re ury, Dv forbid 
ding the issue of paper money for any sum below 85. 

There are four wood rensons for repeiling the ct that com- 
peis the Government to buy four millions d half o ver 
every month. , 

irst. Because the act should never have passed 

~ nd. Because we do not need more silver. We have 
mor 1 we want. 

Third. Because the Government should not be « ipe to 
bu r or anything else witho ! ( to the public 
neeas 

Fourth. Because the people ask us to stop buying silve nd 
issuing pauper for it, that the Government ean not red } n 
gold 

No party can afford the re pons ipd1ilt oO rolon l oO one 
day the present condition of affairs in our country 

Let us do this good work of repeal. and do it q Lickly \nd 
then let us go home, leaving matters of ordinary legislation to 
the regular session. 

Let us answer the appeal of the people, forgetting par ind 
faction and diseord, as we would do if we ieard the er that 
our soil was invaded and our national honor assailed Loud 


|S 


Silver. 
SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS C. McRAE, 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Frida q Auqu l », 1893. 

The House having under consideration rill i re of 
an a July 14, 1890, entitled ‘‘An act ecting the purchase of 
silve nand the issue of Trea y notes ther 4 for } pu 
post 

Mr. MCRAE said 

Mr. SPEAKER: I thank my friend, the gentleman from Texas 


Mr. BAILey], for his kindness in asking, and the House for 


rranting me in advance an extension of my time 


lL have listened attentively to almost all of the speeches in 
thi ore it debate, and have labored lilicer l inderstand the 
facts and principles upon which the arguments rest, and to ap- 
ply them firmly and faithfully to t prese condition of the 
country. I have heard no good reason why we should not pass 
the substitute of the gentleman from Missouri {/Mr. BLAND] pro 
vl x for the free coinage « ilver at the io of 16 to 1 

not be able to add anything of value tothe able and « 
me it arguments presented on the side of bimetallism, but I am 
|} not illing to permit the statements of some of theo onents 
| of silver to go unchallenged. °I intend to consider th proposi- 
| tions involved in the pending bills earnestly ,but | trust with be- 
| coming candor and freedom. I will not be deterred from the 
| path of duty as I am permitted to see it by the frowns or favors 
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of anyone, nor by anything that the anti-silver press may say. 
In my opinion this is one of the most important and far-reach- 
ing questions that this Congress will be called upon to deal with. 
It affects alike the mechanic in the shop, the merchant in the 
store, the professional man in the office,and the farmer in the 
field. It is international in its scope, and the decision of Con- 
gress will affect for good or evil in some measure, the welfare of 
all mankind for ages to come. It is receiving the profoundest 
thought of some of the foremost statesmen of the Old World, | 
and is entitled to an earnest, fair consideration atour hands, It 
should not be settled by epithets, by derisive references to‘ cheap 
money,” ‘* 55-cent dollars,” and ‘‘ rank repudiation.” 

Those who have indulged in such arguments have shown 
themselves wanting in all that is necessary for an intelligent | peal ofa confessedly bad law, which has been condemn 
discussion of so great and important a question. The leading | national Democratic convention. They express the | 
papers of the North and East for months past have been full of | bimetallism will be advanced by the passage of this b 
editorials and articles against the useof silvermoney. Extracts | is not the case, and an examination of the platform 
from European papers have been freely reproduced throughout | will show that this measure in its present sh upe will 
this country by monometallist American papers. Boards of | piurt of the demands of the Democratic convention. 
trade here and abroad have spent the most of their time for | hidden in the last purt of this bill enough financial dy 
months past in manufacturing a sentiment against it. The | shake this countryfrom the Lakes to the Gulf if the | 


It is insisted by the friends of the bill that it is in a 
with theChisagoplatform. Idenyit. Thitplatform d 
the ‘‘ Sherman act as a cowardly makeshift, fraugh 
bilitiesof danger,” and demanded its repeal—the w] 
with a declaration for the coinage of both gold and 
out discrimination against either. The pending 
repeals the purchase clause and leaves the other pr 
the makeshift in full force. 

But, sir, there is still another and more important 
to which I want to call the attention of the Hous 
Many of our party associates in this Hall who hav 
voted in favor of silver now justify their votes agains 


ing substitute upon the erroneous idea that this is on 
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mails have been loaded with printed and written matter de-| fired. Here is the clause I ask the House to examin 
nouncing it. Ina word, Mr, Speaker, there isnow being made— | sider: 


yea, isalready made —the most powerful and aggressive combina- 
tion that ever existed to eventually demonetize silver. 

\ cruel and heartless panic has been produced and maintained 
for months. As the panic increases the clamor against silver 
grows in volume. Those who make it do not represent public 
sentiment, but they are bold and audacious and have the united 
support of what Edmuud Burke thought ‘‘ the most dangerous 
of all parties, an extensive discontented moneyed interest.””’ The 
great newspapers of both parties in the East are owned by those 
whose fortunes will be largely increased if silver can be com- 
ple'ely destroyed as a standard money. Having produced the 
panic they insist that it is due to silver money and the Sherman 
law, and that there can be no permanent business prosperity until 
we make gold the only standard. 

The people whose labor creates wealth and whose patriotism 
preserves the sacred institutions bequeathed to us by our fathers 
are to be the victims of this unholy combination. Because our | vided by law.” 
constituents favor silver coinage they have been referred to in The Secretary of the Treasury construed this to give the | 
this debate as the advocates of repudiation and cheap money. | ers of the Treasury notes issued under that act the optio 
Sir, [ hurl back the slander with indignation. The pe ple of | having them redeemed in goldorsilver. The holders, of cou 
Arkansas and of the whole South are a contract-abiding people. | elected to take gold, and nearly all of the notes that have b 
I know them and I know that they mean to pay every debt they | presented have been redeemed in that coin. The effect was 
honestly owe. But it is a part of my duty to see if possible that | greatly depreciate silver bullion, and, instead of giving the p 
nothing is added to their debts by law. ple an increase in the money volume,as the friends of the | 

They are for the fullest use of silver because they clearly fore- | claimed, there have been added to their burdens $150,000,000 « 
see that with the present private and public indebtedness of the | gold debt for silver bullion that the Secretary of the Treasury 
country, a total destruction of silver as a money metal would | can notor will not coin. In referring to this the President says 
produce calamities and bankruptcies from which but few would | that: 
ever recover. This declaration so controls the action of the Secretary of the Treasury : 

Why should we be asked to take a step which will imperil the | to prevent his exercising the discretion nominally vested in him. 
prosperity of the agricultural interest, upon which rests in a With these notes now payable by Department constructio 
large me sure our progress? The farmers have declared for sil- | alone in gold, it would seem that nothing else would be asked « 
ver in district, State, and national conventions. They have | Congress; but, notwithstanding this, we are called upon in tl 
assisted in electing a Congress pledged to it, and they have a | bill to go one step farther and pledge our faith and credit 
right to insist that these pledgesshall be redeemed by their Rep- | maintain the parity of the gold and silver coins. If there w 
resentatives. So far as lcan, I intend to redeem every personal | nothing except the Treasury notesinvolved, perhaps this cla 
and platform pledge I made my constituents, and I am always | would not be here. This pledge, you will observe, is ‘‘ to mai 
willing to give a reason for the faith that is in me. tain the parity of the standard gold and silvercoins of the Unit 

Mr. Speaker, before I proceed with my argument, let us see | States.” It means that the standard silver dollar, silver certi 
just what the pending question is, and_ the difference between | cates, and bullion notes may eventually all be redeemed in 
the proposition of the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WIL- | and retired. 

SON] and the gentleman from Missouri[Mr. BLAND]. I have I am astounded to hear Democrats talk of redeeming the sil\ 


The faith and credit of the United Stat re h 


i S$ are reby pledged t 
the psrity of the standard gold and silver coins of 


the United 

Why is this remarkable declaration inserted in what 
erally understood and has been discussed as simply a bi 
unconditional repeal of the purchase clause of the Sherm 
It is not there by accident, but with deliberation and d 
could not have been inserted in order to establish the 
maintaining a parity between the two metals, because th 
was emphatically declared in the concluding part of sex 
the Sherman act, which is not proposed to be repealed | 
bill. That we may the more clearly understand what this: 
means, let us see what was contained in the Sherman 
how it has been construed by the Secretary of the Treas 
was declared in that act to be ‘the established policy « 
United States to maintain the two metals on a parity with « 
other upon the present legal ratio, or such ratio as may be 
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eat 


if 
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Sire 


cc eel PEED 


the two bills here [exhibiting the bills]. I will print them at | dollars. Silver, Mr. Speaker, is a money of final paymen 
the end of my remarks. Both of them in terms provide for the | needs no redemption. It is nota promise to pay, but is payn 
repeal of so much of the Sherman act as directs the purchase of | itself. Sir, to whom is this pledge of faith and credit m 


silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes. Neitherofthem 
will directly impair or in any manner ailect the legal-tender 
quality of the standard silver dollars heretofore coined. 

That part of the Sherman law which provides for the redemp- 
tion and reissue of Treasury notes is not sought to be repealed 
in terms by either bill, and whether the bill of the gentleman 
from West Virginiaor the substitute of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri is passed all of the Sherman law notes now outstanding 


It must be to those who by holding and hoarding the silver « 
tificates and Sherman notes have forced silver toa premi 
What is pledged? Faith and credit!. What does that me 
During the lust century Congress has legislated to meet alu 
every conceivable emergency in peace, panic, and war. It 
coined all kinds of money and issued every character of no 
and bonds, funded and refunded the national debt, and y 
far as I can learn, no such indefinite, uncertain, and unreason 








will still be a legal tender for all debts and reeeivable for cus- 
toms, taxes, and other public dues, and when held by any national 
bank may be counted as a part of its lawful reserve. 

Under the proposition of the gentleman from West Virginia 
there can be no further coinage of silver, except to redeem the 
notes now issued. Under the substitute of the gentleman from 
Missouri, silver is recognized es a standard or basic money metal 
amd its coinage made free to all holders of silver bullion to the 
amountof 8100 ormore. Thebill will stop the further coinage 


of silver, while the substitute provides for the largest possible 
use of it as money. 


pledge has ever disfigured our statutes. 

What, I ask again, is meant by ‘ the faith and credit of 1 
United States”? As applied to theology, we understand tl 
‘faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
things not seen.” Applying this definition to this clause, | 
disposed to think that the ** faith "in this bill might be understo 
to mean the interest on the gold bonds ‘‘ hoped for” by the ho! 
ers of our notes and certificates and the evidence of a pledg 
‘*not seen” by the people's representatives. Can it be possib| 
Mr. Speaker, that the silver coin in our Treasury is to be treated 
as a public debt instead of real money? 








| 
same | 
bill? 


Is it not possible to double the public debt and at the 
time contract our Cc yin money nearly one-half under this 


What is the obiect of all this if it be not to sell bonds, ine 





t) iblie debt and perpetuate the national-banking system! 
‘ so, why not have the courage to so declare in the bod 








of bill? Is it not a contradiction to stop the coinage of t 
f * de le ur for the alleged reason that the parity between i 
: ld dollar can not be maintained and in the sam 
y 3 the faith and credit of the Government to maintair ] 
vy? After doing ev thi that can be done to widen 
( rity we are asked to declare it s] be maintal l 
’ Treasury Department admit that silver is not m 
q1 that it must be redeemed in nd t l nt 
( nment puts itself at the mercy of the holders of silver. 
that will then b necessary will for the s liators l 
g who are demanding gold bonds to get control o ( 
1 nt a large sum of si ticat ) iption 
[re ry hb $0 fo u ce to im ed for s 
°C und « in not getit exc l bonds. ‘The goidin 
t itingency must be purchased, or bonds must be issu 
‘ y tothe holder of the notes and certilicates when p1 nt 
} r will serve the purpose Of those who have inaugur 
t fight on silver. Their main object is to get gold bo 
al get rid of silver and silver notes and certilicates. 


» certificates and notes may then be again 


Treasury and new bonds issued as often as the Treasury 1 


( ht without gold. Gentlemen, is this what the people elect 
this Congress to do? Mr. Speaker, if there is any one tl 
that the great body of people in this country are agreed upon, it 


iblic debt shall be 


tanoth r interest-be 
ying interest on a public 


paid at the ear! 


is that the remainmg p 
iring bond 


possible moment and n 
They are sick and tired of p 
I 


issuer 


debt, 


large part of which ought never to have been made and the 
other part ought to have been paid yearsago. They have com- 
plained bitterly of the methods adopted to change the character 
and life of the bonds now outstanding. 


After having paid and bought in at a high premium about 
three the enormous war debt, they will not, in mj 
opinion, timely submit to an increase of it for the purpose of re 


fourths of 


deeming the silver coins. I hope there is no such purpose on 
the pa t of the Administration. I trust the power given by this 
bill may never be used. We all remember what a shout of ap- 


r 


the 


proval came up from the people when present Secretary 
courageously informed those who urged upon him the issue of 
bonds that he would use every dollar of the gold reserve bef 


he would issue a single bond. 


Western and Southern banks rushed to his rescue with gold 
If he will adhere to this purpose and would only goone step { 
ther and use silver in the payment of th« and the public 
debt, the fight for the people on this question would in a large 
measure be won. May the people not trust a Democratic ( 

ress and a Democratic Administration to save them from the 
me iation of issuing bonds? I can not and | will not vote to 
bring down upon this once happy and prosperous but now tax 
ridden and bond-burdened people the dual ruin of a contracted 
currency and a new public debt. This bold but most unjust ex- 
perin ent of changing the standard of v ‘ ome increasing the 
purchasing value and decreasing the debt-paying power of 
money, and injuriously adding to the burdens of debt, ought to 
be met by this House with positive condemnation. 

Mr. Speaker, if I may be pardoned a personal reference, I wil] 
say that when the Sherman law was pending in the Fifty-first 
Congress I denounced it as a wicked conspiracy against silver, 
and expressed the belief that it was the inte ntion of the persons 
who wrote it vent free coinage of silver under any and all 
circumstances. The author of it has recently confessed that hi 
purpose w itsilver. It warned the House against 
the danger of the parity decl that bill, and predicted 
that it would be construed to authorize the payment of gold for 
the Treasury notes issued until silver bullion should come to a 
parity with gold. 

The Re prese ntatives and Senators from the silver-produci: 
Stat ediovege: ded this warning and bartered away the free coin- 
age of silver for the mere chance to sell 4.500,000 ounces of their 
product for gold. They voted for the a lasthe monometallists 
wrote it, and thereby made the way to = » complete demone 
zation of silver easier. They aided the snemies of silver tos b. 
stitute for the Bland act, which they ovald not repeal directly 
an odious makeshift that they can repeal. For the Represent- 
atives who became parties to this trade I have no sympathy. 
To the credit of the Democrats in that Congress it can be said 
that none of them voted for it. The law was bad in princip le, 
and has been made worse by practice; but it carried the repeal 
of the only silver-coinage act then on our statutes. The friends of 
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silver insist that with its repeal should come the restoration of | 


the Bland law or something better for silver. 
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Is it nota flat contradiction, Mr. Speaker, to assert this and 
at the same time declare, as did the gentleman from Mississippi 
{[Mr. CATCHINGS}], that it will now purchase more than at any 
time in its history? Isit not truethata diminution of our money 
supply will make iteasier for the few tocontrol it, and thus deepen 
the chasm between the rich and the poor? Hume hastruly said 
that ‘‘A nation whose money decreases is actually at that time 
weaker and more miserable than another nation which possesses 
no more money, but is on the increasing hand.” In the midstof 
the worst panic ever witnessed in this country shall we begin to 
decrease our money and weaken our nation? 

[t is beyond question true ‘‘ that money undergoing apprecia- 
tion cheats, but not the holder: it cheats the one who hasn’t it, 
and, unfortunately, that is likely to be the producer and la- 
borer.” 

The silver dollar is as honest as the gold dollar, and if it is 
given a fair trial at the mints then its friends will be perfectly 
willing to submit it to the test of fire; but until the mints are 
opened to it upon equal terms with gold it is rank dishonesty to 
call it cheap money because the bullion is worth less than gold 
bullion. 

It has been asserted by some that there are large quantities 
of silver bullion in other countries which will be thrown upon 
us as soon as our mints are opened to the free coinage of silver; 
that the difference between the present price of silver bullion 
and its coinage value will induce foreign silver to come to our 
mints and gold will be carried away in exchange for it. 

Is there an accumulation of silver ready to be dumped on the 
United States? Ifso, where is it? The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in 1889 in his report said: ‘‘ There is no known accumulated 
stock of silver in the world.” When we come to search for this 
alleged and large supply in the fresh productof the mines it is 
not to be found. The report of the exports and imports of the 
world show no large masses of silver bullion in existence at any 
one place. The products of the silver mines is not increasing 
more rapidly than gold and not as rapidly as the population. 
For 1,500,000,000 people in the world all the silver mines last 
year produced only $196,605,000, or about 15 cents per capita. 

The United States produces nearly half of the world’s supply, 
and she could use it all without any danger to bimetallism. 
Canada is the only English dependency that produces any silver, 
und that is inconsiderable when compared with what she must 
have for her India and China trade. Upon this point I desire 
to quote from William P. St. John, president of the Merchants’ 
National Bank of New York, and in doing so I want to say that 
I regard him as one of the ablest and most patriotic defenders of 
bimetallism in the United States: 

Europe's only stock of silver is her money. Europe's primary silver 
money is the unlimited legal-tender equivalent of her gold. As such it cir- 
culates in settlement of every day’s transactions. As such it constitutes a 
liberal share of the coin reserves which Europe's great banks accumulate 
for the liquidation of their vast liabilities, including the redemption of their 
circulating notes. This European standard coin values silver at 359.91 
grains tothe dollar. Our mints exact 371.25 grains pure silver for our stand- 
ard dollar. Thus, 11.34 grains would be Europe's first sacrifice, with loss of 
weight and transportation costs additional, in every dollar-for-dollar ex- 
change of Evrope’s standard silver coin for ours. Or, more intelligibly: 
Europe's silver money which circulates at home as 100 cents would recoin 
at our free mints into less than 97 cents. 

am * « * * ” * 


France does not threaten us with silver. And yet the estimated sum of 
silver in bank and afloat in France exceeds %700,000,000, together with $900, - 
000,000 gold. Her population is almost stationary at about 38,000,000. Her 
traders establish such relations to the foreigner that France is the accumu- 
lator of the money metals among nations generally in her international 
trade. Unless M. Leon Say has blundered, France has adopted “a waiting 
pony * * * beingcommitted to the bimetallicstandard.” Francecanaf- 

ord to wait and contentedly permit her merchants to establish title to for- 
eign gold. If by our legislation, supported by the aid assured us elsewhere, 
the United States enhances the market price of silver to a parity of value 
for the gold and silver contained in our gold and silver dollars, se induce- 
ment to continue a waiting policy, on the part of France, is made to disap- 
pear. The act of France will dictate the policy of her neighbors. 

. & * * iar ” . 

But if imagination is still unsatisfied that Europe's silver will not denude 
us of our gold, recollect that Europe’s money is deficient by 3.05 per cent for 
an exchange with us of silver coin for silver coin. Remember, too, that 
Europe's silver circulates in coin, and her coin is old. It will therefore 
shrink importantly Mm melting. The very moderate total shrinkage of 5 per 
cent of $1, 100,000,000 of Europe's silver would contract her currency by %5,- 
000,000. Think of this minimum contraction of her currency as Europe's en- 
tirely voluntary sacrifice in rejecting silver to obtain our gold. Remember 
that this sum exceeds by $25,000,000 the entire world’s aggregate annual in- 
crease of money, if gold is the only acceptable coin. lot to Europeans 
about as little sagacity as we modestly accord ourselves. And, finally, if I 
mistake not, ‘The Impending Avalanche of Europe’s Silver” will rank 
hereafter with “ Alibaba and the Forty Thieves.” 


In the same line I desire to quotefrom the St. Louis Republic, 
one of the few great daily newspapers that has thrown its great 
influence and power on the side of bimetallism in this fight: 


Before our financiers hastily conclude that this country would become the 
dumping ground of the world’s silver if we alone adopted a bimetallic stand- 
ard they should take into account the legal-tender quality of European and 
Asiatic silver. Latin Union silver is legal tender at 15} to 1, and India’s 
rupees are legal tender at 15 to 1. Both Europe and Asia have a use for 
every ounce they possess. Gold is not legal tenderin India, and the present 
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instruction of the government in London is that it shall not be Ir 
not dump silver on us as long as it is the common money of the ; 
the only money. The rating of India council bills at 1s. 6d, p 
not bring silver from India to the United States. Nor will Eurorm 
come until the legal-tender quality is taken away, for the coins 
more there than they would be as bullion here. We would ha 

the mass of silver to take care of is concerned, to count only u} 
accumulated stock and the annual increase. 

This reminder of the legal-tender value of silver elsewhere docs 
the reasons for the repeal of the Sherman act, but rather stren 
by emphasizing the fact that it is not in any sense a bimetallic 

The silver in circulation among the East Indians is not a cx 
is money. The stock kept in circulation by Franceis money. | 
been suspended, but the silver coins are money, and they will 
become bullion. India will not coin on private account, but the 
will assume a coinage monopoly and will regulate it as seen 
Silver will probably still be coined in India, and every rupee « 
money. 

A bimetallist who weighs his words will not thus early unde 
what silver movements would follow a free coinage in which 
States would be alone. The production of the mines, the req 
the arts, and the course of trade with Asiatic and South Amer 
are only some of the factors which he would need to know. But 
with confidence that the legal-tender silver money of Europe and A 
not be melted and shipped here. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to say a word about the rat 
not think it necessary to change from that of 16 to 1, b 
fer to have free coinage at an increased ratio rather 1 
coinage atall. To my Democratic associates I app 
preservation of the principle of bimetallism. We shou 
upon some ratio. I want it at 16 to 1 if possible, but if | 
fail in this I will then make the best terms Ican. The 
a Democrat here who does not believe in the use of silver 1 
If there be one, he is here by false pretenses. As Demo 
may honestly differ as to the ratio and disagree as to w! 
we should have free and independent coinage or an inter 
agreement, but we all agree that silver money in some s} 
a necessity, and we are squarely committed to its use. 

If the ratio of 16 to 1 should be rejected, I would then 
a vote against an increased ratio as a vote against bim 
We are reminded that it will cost about $70,000,000 to re 
silver dollars at 20 tol. Mr. Speaker, why should the 
dollars be recoined at all? If the Government declare 
pose to receive the 4124-grain dollar in exchange for th 
516 grains, the lighter dollar will continue to circulate uy 
same principle that the silver certificates now circulate 
side with gold. But suppose we should have to recoin an 
lose this large sum, it is amere bagatelle when compared to 
ing the whole of silver. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. FitcH] in his lectu 
a portion of the Democratic party said that the President « 
United States was elected on his first-term record and not « 
Chicago platform. He read from the Warner letter of 1885: 
the messages to the Forty-ninth and Fiftieth Congresses. T 
gentleman is very unfortunate in his reference to this record 
Does he not know that his own State, the great Empire State, 
and the Electoral College as well repudiated Mr. Cleveland in 
1888 when he went to the country on his record, without any 
declaration in the platform on the financial question? I belie 
that his record and the failure of the St. Louis convention to 
make positive declaration on the coinage question did more th 
anything else to defeat him. 

Mr. FITCH. Do you want me to answer that? 

Mr. MCRAE. Not now; I have no time to give you toaisyv 
Iam answering you. I would remind the gentleman that 
Cleveland, for whose courage and ability I have the very hi 
est regard, and whose honesty and integrity of purpose | w: 
not question, was never defeated by the people of the Unit 
States except when he ran on agold record without asilver | 
form. In 1884 he proudly carried the banner of the Democ 
to victory on a bimetallic platform against the ablest and si 
est man in the Republican party. 

Again, in 1892, he carried the country by an overwheln 
majority on a bimetallic platform, against Gen. Harrison, 
defeated him in 1888. Mr. Cleveland on a bimetallic plati 
has always been invincible. 

The gentleman from New York, my friend [Mr. CUMMIN 
has felt called upon to lecture the Southern Democracy u} 
question because it assisted in nominating Mr. Clevelan 
will not now consent to strike down silver. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. They assumed to lecture the New 
Democrats. 

Mr. MCRAE. The Southern Democracy has never und 
taken to lecture that of your State, except in convention, 
then only when you were about togo wrong. The vote of A! 
sas has been referred to. In 1884 I had the honor to be 
gate to the national convention, and it was my privilege 
pleasure to vote for the nomination of Mr. Cleveland. 
supported by the organization in New York. He was el 
and gave the country an honest Administration. He unit 
party upon the tariff question. 

Again, in 1892, the delegates from Arkansas voted fo 
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1ination, as did many others fr the South. For this ré 
gentleman from New York says that Mr. Cleveland was 
the candidate of the South. In a measure this is 
and elected him upon the platform and his 


non sus0n 


the 
essentially 
We 
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accepted 
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etter and the gentleman Cin not po int to anything in his utter- 
nees since that nomination that is inconsistent with the use of 
silver. In his recent message he is silent as to silve r coinage 


ising 


[ would like to know his plan for 

who not ime to speak by au- 
and the other, butI prefe1 

r out tl 


this. 
by some 


regret 
silver. [It is said 
‘itv that he is in favor of this, that 


| deeply 
do ASS\ 


he 
il 


to hear from him his own plan for car ying t the pledges of 
the party. The gentleman says no man, friend or foe, has ever 
wcused himof being untrue to his convictions. L believe it, and 


to his convictions as expressed in 
i the platform upon which h 


[ ask him to do is toadhere 
s letter of acceptance in 1892 an 
‘ted. 

not undertake to say whether Mr. Cleveland will sign a 
None of you have authority to say tha 
is oppose d tosilver and that the South is 
require us as Represent- 
Are we 


s ele 
[ will 
free-coinage bill or not. 
he will not. 
esponsible for his nomination, does that 
tives to repudi ite our pledge to our constituents? 
imin ra''treasonable attitude toward 
when we are only insisting on redeeming the whole of our platform 
pledges? I repudiat e the suggestion thatany man, orsetof men, 
can control the Democratic party or have aright to expect Demo- 
cratic Represent:tives to surrender their convictions upon this 
or any other question. 

The great States of the South and the Mississippi Valley that 
marched to vic tory under the Democratic banner last year, did 
so not alone because of the men at the head of the ticket, but 
because the people had made up their minds to turn their backs 
on the class legislation of the Re publican party. 
termined to defeat the Republican and elect the Democratic can- 
didutes, and it could have been done as successfully with Hill, 
Gorman, Boies, or Morrison at the head of the ticket. 

The people — in earnest and meant to win. They did win, 
and it was a grand and complete victory forour party. The peo- 
ple voted for a change in financial and tax laws. The gentleman 
in speaking of the New York Democracy says they ‘* merit 
praise, not denunciation.” I have indulged in no denunciation 
of the New York Democracy. For the gallant, courageous, and 
successful fight by the organization in that State last year our 
people have nothing but pr: There is no occasion for this 
talk about dividing or splitting the Democratic party in the 
South. If there are differences we should settle them inside of 
the party and in the next convention. 

The last Democratic convention and the election that followed 
settled two things of ¢ ortance to our party: (1) That 
the organization in the State of New York is loyal to the nominees, 
whether it gets its candidate or not; (2) that it is possible to 
nominate or elect a Democratic candidate without the vote of 


Suppose he 


| c- 
as 


118e. 


reat 1m 


New York. I want no differences in our party, and hope we 
shall have none: but if our Eastern friends are determined to 
destroy silver. money in this country, we will measure strength 


in the 1 next convention. We do nut 
propose to be read out of the party, nor pushed off of the plat- 
aS but will assert our rights at the proper time. I make no 
thr . but I notify the Eastern Democracy now that if the 
pledges of last year are not redeemed that they will find the 
South and West solid in the next convention insisting upon nam- 
ing the candidate and writing the platform. 

‘he issue I make now is with the Democrats of this House, not 
the President And that, sir, is the issue the people will 
make. Representatives will not be allowed to take shelter be- 


with them upon that issue 
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the Democratic party” | 


They were de- | 


hind the President’s broad shoulders and great personal popu- | 


larity. His responsibility as Executive has ceased. Our duty 
as Representatives has just begun. It is not a question of what 
he will do, but what is our duty and what are our pledges to our 
constituents upon the coinage question? As honest men and 
loyal Democrats, we should sacredly live up to every pledge we 
made the people when we solicited their votes. Our duty and 
responsibility will not cease until we send tothe Presidenta bill 
providing for the use of both gold and silver upon equal terms. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. HENDRIX] attributes the 
prosperity of the six years beginning in 1879 to the foreign gold 
that came into our country. It is unfortunate for the gentle- 


man’s argument that this prosperity followed so soon after tlie 

assage of the Blandact. I believe, Mr. Speaker, that this little 
» . . . . . 

spurt of prosperity of which hetalks so eloquently was ina large 


measure due to the partial remonetization of silve The gentle- 
man accounts for the depression that followed that period and 
culminated in the prese nt panic, by saying that English capi- 
talists saw the rising tide of silver and began to withdraw. If 
that is true, it is a strong argument against borrowing money 
from abroad. But I —. here were other causes that were 
steadily and effectively at w oak. 
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their own circulation. Is there any wo s it, the is 
are in trouble and are now runni on the ( lit Do you won 
der that the} e unable to return the to ad nO itoys 
Are you surprised that the people sho mn rn and 
listrust the ability of the banks to pay them? H 
son for the lack of confidence of which ; h 
recently. The credit of the banks a i een 
overtaxe d We have h d too nuch and ed 
stocks 

Let us r, consider for a moment the i ! we 

uence the 38 itions can exe ‘ t b und 
levisla lon wh l ey OV Oo O! ( t of o eo! s I 
I n Loy e of a uur SILLV 1a ‘ V nd 
have the merchants and b ess n 1inde ) em f ovel 
$2 000,000,001 lo the depositors who want th 0 n 
say We can not pay because of the panic. but fo > same reason 
the poor fellows who owe them ar oldt tno ension of time 
aa een nted and they must pay up. J lemen 10 
nopoly and exclusive privileges have already s kk the ots 
deep in the soil, and it will require all your efforts to « k its 
further growth and to eradicate the evil.” Disg it ou 
may, this contest is a fie ht between the nation minks « on 
side and silver and Tre usury notes on the oti Which doyou 
prefer? If the policy of which this is a beginning is volun y 
submitted to or by fear or favor enforced, the coinage o , 
will cease, Treas ry notes will be retired, and we will have not 
ing bt it gold and bank notes for our money 

Our friends from New England are much concerned about th 
enialie of their constituents held by the savings bar est 
they may be paid in silver. They talk feelingly of the hard 
times now upon their people. The hearty and sincere sympathy 
of the people of the South goes out for the lab ‘'s who are out 
of employment in the North. Our peopl now what hard 
times are. [For thirty years they have heroically struggled 
against them, and but few have ever known wh it is to havea 
creditin bank. Butth ee nd hopeful spiri 
of thefarmer of the South is fast breaku dow: inder the ine x 
ing burdens of tariff taxes and unreason pensions. ‘I dis- 
couraging and destructive restriction upon de is bearil its 
bitter fruits in the cotton States Instead of pros] y and 
contentment, we witness at every turn an ap} ing pk ire of 
distress 

May kind Providence soften the hearts of 4 he 
set to wo the forces that have produced this panic and brought 
distress upon our country. If it is true, as h bee tid. th 
: ien calamity comes down soul rises then this l 
affliction, destr ictive as it is in s e st ns oO ‘ on 
country n not be without its lesson. | ; 9 
the better feelings of the soul of the peopl id unite t n in 
!an effort for financial and commercial freedom. Let pe 
th nay se to unite in closer bonds of s math nd friend- 
ship t i! strial and agricultural cl of e) ( of 
ou ( I 

3 ress desires the approv ( the peo ( 
United Stat it must fearlessly resist t! 
nom id trusts: shift some o 16 bur ‘ 
sho the poor to the bac«s of the 1 
q te 1 I olume; dissolve the p ne 
Go nt and the national nks and rem 3i- 
; nie s the ¢ aii iliac el st to 
ho 1 i n ele ns tho ce ere 
st ) » Consti tion . "e lu rs } d 
=¢ th ecess to ll th m I Ss ol t ( i | LO Lp- 
pla S 

WILSON BIL! 

Be t That so much of the ? L July 14, 890, ¢ tled 

Ana ng the purchase of silver ssue Treasury notes 
there id for other purposes,” as dir Secretar the Treasury 
to pu 1ase from time to time silver li to ate amount of 


ounces, or sO much thereof as may 
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market price thereof, not exceeding $1 for 371.25 grains of pure: lyer, and to 
issue in payment for such purchases Treasury notes of the U iited States, 
be, and the same is hereby, repealed; but this repeal shall ne’ impair, or in 
any inanner affect the legal tender quality of the standa, liver dollars 
heretofore coined; and the faith and credit of the United States are hereby 
os d to maintain the parity of the standard go! i silver coins of the 

Jnited States at the present legal ratio or such other ratio as may be estab- 
lished by law 


BLAND SUBSTITUTE. 
Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the passage of this act all holders of 
siiver bullion to the amountof $100 or more, of standard weight and tineness, 
Bhali be entitied to have the same coined at the Mint of the United States 


int lver dollars of the weight and fineness provided for in the second se¢ 
tion of this act, 

Sc. 2. That the silver dollar provided for in this act shall consist of 412) 
grains of stamdardsilver; said dollars to be a legal tender for ali debts, due 


and demar h public and private 

SE hat the holder of silver doliars herein provided for shall be enti- 
tled to deposit the same and to receive silver certificates in the manner n0Ww 
provided by law for the standard silver dollars 

suc. 4. That so much of the act of July 14, 1890, entitled ‘An act directing 
the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and 
for other purposes,’’ as requires the monthly purchase of 4,600,000 ounces of 
silver bullion, be, and the same is hereby, repealed 


Silver. 


SPEECH 

oF 
GEORGE W. 
OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


HON. COOPER, 


Friday, August 25, 1898. 

On the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act, approved July 14, 1890, enti- 
tle An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of 
Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes.”’ 

Mr. SOOPER of Indiana said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: On a former occasion, when I had the honor to 
address the House at some length on the subject of the repeal of 
the Sherman silver law I made reference to various tables which 
I now desire to put in the RECORD. 

First, I call attention to the table showing the amount of gold 
and silver produced in the world during the last one hundred 






















years. That table is as follows: 
Production of gola ana silver in the world, 1792-1892. 

Calendar years. Gold. ica Total. 
1792-1800 es. ile | 106,407,000 | $828, 860, 000 $435, 267,000 
TS TT eR EL: 118, 152, 000 871, 677,000 489, 829, 000 
ilar tn ete matey. oe 76, 063, 000 224, 786, 000 300, 849, 000 
NR on ees ee 94, 479, 000 191, 444, 000 285, 923, 000 
1831-1840_. 5 A, 134, 841, 000 274, 930, 000 409, 771, 000 
SEPAED.. io .unseenedanenbeeteheuel 291, 144, 000 259, 520, 000 650, 664, 000 
I a aad oa lace cele 27, 100, 000 39, 000, 000 66, 100, 000 
1850 COR! EG SS ae 44, 450, 000 39, 000, 000 83, 450, 000 
1851 ; ; ae 67, 600, 000 40,000, 000 107, 600, 000 
OR ie tiie i 132, 750, 000 40, 600, 000 173, 350, 000 
1858. .... Si haa aes | 155, 450, 000 40, 600, 000 196, 050, 000 
Na ares ee 127, 450, 000 40, 600, 000 168, 050, 000 
1855 ; a | 135, 075, 000 40, 600, 000 175, 675, 000 
1856 i eR 147, 600, 000 40, 680, 000 188, 250, 000 
1857 a alas aa aed 133, 276, 000 40, 650, 000 173, 925, 000 
1858 va Sa a a 124, 650, 000 40, 650, 000 165, 300, 000 | 
Re Te ee | 124, 850, 000 40, 750,000 165, 600, 000 
|” SR Meee gays i 119, 250, 000 | 40, 890, 000 160, 050, 00 
cS to POOR REM AT yt: 113, 800,000 44, 700, 000 158, 500, Ov0 
1R6° ee Oe eee 107, 750, 000 | 45, 200, 000 152, 950, 000 
1863 ; amadbbde oh centiana 106, 950, 000 49, 200, 000 156, 150, 000 
1864 iso dskenindiadieatias sil 118, 000, 000 | 51, 700,000 164, 700, 000 
1805 STA We ey’ | 120, 200, 000 fil, 950, 000 72, 150, 000 
1866 a ae 121, 100, 000 50, 750, 000 171, 850, 000 
1867 eee 104, 025, 000 54, 600 158, 250, 000 
1888 mie bieugiiadl 109, 725, 000 | 50, 225, 000 159, 950, 000 | 
1869 , eae 106, 225, 000 47,500, 000 153, 725, 000 
1870 ae | 106, 850, 000 | 51, 575. 000 158, 425, 000 
BE re mabdenalictedn bu Ghieab edie Rs 107, 000, 600 61, 050, 600 168, 650, 000 
Ree iE ea ate 29, 600, 000 65, 250,000 164, 850, 000 
a a i ea oT 96, 200, 000 $1, 800, 000 178, 000, 000 
ee oe eee ee 90, 750, 000 71, 500. 000 162, 250, 000 
1875 4 97, 500, 000 80, 500, 000 178, 800, 000 
1876 cian tall 1038, 700, 000 87, 600, 000 191, 300, 000 
1877 ‘ata eda e S 114, 000, 000 81, 000, 000 195, 000, 000 
1878 oe 119, 000, 000 95, 000, 000 214, 000, 000 | 
1879 Je cwinieRikt wel 109, 000, 000 96, 000, 000 205, 000, 600 
1880 émphcidedanl 106, 600, 000 96, 700, 000 208, 200, 000 
1881 iniemeatoniaasitielaed 103, 000, 000 102, 000, 000 205, 000, 000 
1882... ; a ae 102, 000, 000 111, 800, 000 213, 800, 000 
L883 ai 95, 400, 000 115, 300, 000 210, 700, 000 
1884 Sanaiciacgialieling 101, 700, 000 105, 500, 000 207, 200, 000 | 
1885 oriininncalieasi Simtiiraintcaniee 108, 400, 000 118, 500, 000 226,900, 000 
8x6 seme tibiieceenaiaminiaancaiae 106, 000, 600 120, 600, 000 226, 600, 000 
1887... i enateuaska Cae 105, 775, 000 124, 281, 000 230, 056, 000 
SEP E-nann ness seine nappies hainouiel 110, 197, 000 140, 706, 000 250, 903, 000 
1889... 4 ; 123, 489, 000 162, 159, 000 285, 648, 000 
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Production of gold and sil in th orld, 1792-1892—Co 
are ee 13 | 

Calendar years | Gold 

| ing val 
1890 : cecececeee--| $113, 150,000 | 172, 225,00 
RE A OF | 120, 519. 000 186, 733, Ou 
1892 a at ile aoe 130, 817, OOO 196, 60 or 
Total : ae 5, 633, 908, 000 5, 104, 961, 0 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Bureau of the Mint, August 1 




















Second. I call attention to tii. decrease in the 
of silver as shown by the following table: 
Highest, lowest, and average price of si r bullion, and 2 
bullion val of a United Slates sil dollar, and con rei 
gold, by fiscal years, 1874 to 1893 
7 = 
B 
ia val 
| Bi ial wo yon | Equiva- l 
| London | *eUEVa Ue | dent value 
Fiscal | High-| Low-| Price® | ounce | Of 4 fine | Silver 
years. | est. est. | Ea With ex- |}, — at 
stand- gy average | pri 
jamrd, 925.) “a4 kes, price. | sil 
Se aaieaasa | 
— 4 Fs 
Pence. | I 
1873-"7 | 608 $1. 27826 $1.2 $ 
874-" 58h | 1. 25127 1.2 
1875-76 574 1.15184 1. 159% 
1876—"77 . 5S) 1. 20154 1. 20191 
1877-75 ...|- BR | 1. 26222 1. 15257 | + 
1878-"79 . + 2 1.12386 | 1.11616 | . 
1879-"80 _ __ 1. 144386 | 1. 14397 
1880~"81___| 1.13852] 1. 18508 | . 
1881—"82 | 1.19628 | 1. 13817 | ‘ 
1882-"83 . ..| 2. 5 | 1.11912 34 
1883-"84 “| 1. 118% 1. 11524 | 8 
1884~"85 . ..| 1. Q9262 | 1. 5 eg 
1885-'86 . | 1, 03112 1. 6 79 
1886~"87 _ __| 88301 | 7 
— 88... 75 | 95741 | 74 
888-"89 _. . 93163 72 
1839 | | . 96883 | ; 749 
1890~-"91 _ 1. 04195 1. O47 80 
1891-'92__.| . 93648 | 22 
1892-"93 | 84123 | 65 
pT B24 | 72471 | Ben 
{ 





TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Bureau of the Mint, August 1, 1893 
Third. Upon the subject of tiie amount of money in 
tion I submit the following table prepared by the Trea 
partment: 
Amounts of money in the United States, and in circul J 
year Jrom 1860 to 1892, inclusive 














1 
July 1— Amon at Amount in cir- | Population D 
United States. culation June 1. capi 
pen penrerromeemnnereean ere neennirereens 
9000..<....: 8442, 102, 477 $135, 407,252 | 81, 443, 821 $14. 06 
ao. 452, 005, 767 448, 405,767 | 82,064, 000 14. 09 
a 358, 452, 079 834, 697,744 | 32. 704, 000 | 10, % 
/ eeepaets 674, 867, 283 595, 394,038 | 33, 365, 000 20 
_. _ eee 705, 588, 007 669,641,478 | 84,046,000 | 20.72 
I i 770, 129, 755 714, 702.995 | 34,748,000 | 22. 1 
IB vansiocnes 754, 827,254 673,488,244 | 35,469,000 | 21.27 
DE ccXi sive 728, 200, 612 661,992,069} 36,211,000} 20.11 
ee eos 716, 553, 878 680, 108, 661 86, 973.000 | 19 
SOD. cccuen 71h, 351, 180 664, 452, 891 87, 756,000 | 18.9 
ee 722, 868,461 675, 212, 794 38. 558, 371 | 18.7 
td 741, 812,174 715, 889, 005 39, 555, 000 | 18. 75 
SOR nce | 762,721, 565 738,309,549 | 40, 596, 000 18. 70 
1078... ..... 774, 445, 610 751,881,809 | 41,667,000 18.58 
RS 806, 024, 781 776,088, 081 42,796, 000 18. 83 
oe 798, 273, 509 754, 101, 947 43, 951, 000 18. 16 
| eee. 790, 683, 284 727, 609, 388 45, 187,000 17.52 
OU a ae 763, 053,847 722,314, 883 46, 353, 000 | 16. 46 
i ta 791, 258, 576 729, 132,634 47, 588, 000 16. 6 
ae 1, 051, 521, 541 793 | 48, 866, 000 21.52 
— 1, 205, 929, 197 2998 | 50,155, 788 24.04 
OR 1, 406, 541, 823 8,129] 51, 000 27.41 
SO ciciitened 1, 480, 531, 719 90, 419 52, 495, 000 28. 20 
1883. heal 1, 643, 489, 816 5,696 | 53,693,000 20 60 
1084... .... 1, Tu5, 454, 189 25,969 | 54,911,000] 81.0F 
1885 _... 2... 1, 817, 658, 336 ,615 | 56, 148, 000 $2. 37 
| | 4,808, 569,694 ,625 | 57,404,000 31. 80 
ie 1, 900, 442, 672 43 58, 680, 000 | $2. 39 
RE. 2, 062, 955, 949 , 870 59. 974, 000 84. 89 
Paiceaiees 2, 075, 850,711 , 649 61, 289, 000 83. 86 
I ss ins 2, 144, 226, 159 1, 429, 251, 27 62, 622, 250 34. 24 
OI a 2, 195, 224, 075 1, 497, 440, 707 63, 975, 000 34. 31 é 
1892........| 2,872,699, 501 1, 601, 347, 187 65,520,000 | 36.21 
| 


Nore.—The difference between the amount of money in the coun 
the amount in circulation represents the money in the Treasury 
Currency certificates, act of June 8, 1872, are included in the am 
United States notes in circulation in the tables for the years 1873 to 
clusive; in 1892 they are reported separately. 
ae foregoing tables present the revised figures for each of the } 
given. 
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this table 





that of the item standart ilver dollars, which the table show ag . 
rein the Treasu viz.. $363,108,461. the sum of $330, 185,390 : 
are really in circulation in the form of silver certiicates, as is 
vn by the item under that heat So 

I eall attention to this because my attention has been direct 7 S 
1 editorial in a very respectable newspa] wl L ur 
takes to account for the panic partly upon the grourd that the 
Government is hoarding these silver dollars, it i 3A 
the attention of the editor that these dollars v l 
but in the other form. 

Since A ist | hen this table was reparet tne irculatio 

1 Secretary Car nd Ove 


has in various ways been very much increased. 











lisle, in ‘ent interview, Said: 
No ere I ( ed than to as ‘ t : 
financial em r? t cau by an actual scar 
country I tis eal tof currency of all t p V | 
outside of Unite rreasury, on the th of k ser ours 1 into ia 
Was $58,452.380 7 t t outst ‘ 1 a} ‘ 
mont g 1 int gon i S 2 i : 
tem be n was active y erous. The the S ‘ ’ ) ‘ 
el igh to ul Peup t ll i) i t us t ( 
is that it has been wit rom cir tion and hoarded rhe true i + hy that i 
edy is to restore confi: é credit, and thus put the money now i : — 
country in circulation a ul ‘ ‘ i bh i ) 
Ve nave j t ‘ 
o— i i | bi aio ( i i ( K 
. 3 t the Ih ‘ ‘ I 1 
Silver. 
‘ ‘ 
¢ 1 rt \ l ao 
pPDReEA wD i nee ( \ ‘ 
SPEECH . , ads 
OF ha oO < ( I in a Si T? ) an wer 
| ae. Vitis oe 
HON. J AM ES R. \ é 4 A is, 4 is not for me to » point « 
OF ILLINOIS the g i cabinet: i sia aioe al 
oO | 
, om . .aL . IPP Yet ‘ oo 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, { « 189 i 
re 7 i 
I {ous ig undel ) l 1 t l 
‘ ) a 
an apor “i July 14, 1800, entitled An act diractin the pur ase of 
ver lion and the issue of Treasury n + thereon, nd for o : pu itis the ke 
po l wh 
Mr. WLLLIAMS of Lilinois said: i 5 I ct when l 
Mr. SPEAKER in the short time allowed me in this debate [ t to the p iv i oO 
shall not attempt to review my opinion on the free coinage o é nan la d ¢ 
silver, fully expressed in the rifty-first and Fiity-second Con- DASS ¢ ; 
gresses. But 1 dodes to submit a few observationsin s ipport ne! 
of the votes I shallcast on the propositions now under consid: ( t l te t 
tion. . T1 sed, an ; ef 
[t is said we ire summoned here to relieve the country of it nO gainst She} -h ‘ 
present distress, and dy unconditional repeal of the S er- | j { Biand-A 
manactis proposed as the properremedy. Itisnotmy purpose to | 1 ' ict on the W 
defend the Sherman law. I might say, however, that it is by no on the ect 
means the worst legislation with which the Republican party has | 1 wis b 
inflicted the country. Idesire to discuss its provisions for t i the last lin t at ( nd 
[ am capable, that it is not responsi- | } together as tl o1 


urpose of showing, so far as 
Euisiai eee weeseat panic. Re the Shermal { ind 7 I 
What are its provisions? It authorizes the Government to e the value of ; al still further a 1 
eaenere every month four and a half million ounces of silver | 1 i re difficult to establis ree coinage in the 
ullion at the market price and issue therefor Treasury notes | St 
redeemable in coin, and the noteS are_made a legal tender for all rentlemen tell us that we must ive a nd curren 
debts, publicand private. Why arenot these Treasury notesas | We must have an honest dollar. Weil. what isan honestdo 
ood currency as our greenbacksor our bank notes? Thegreen- | Is it gold, silver, or paper: it may be either. An honestdo 
acks are redeemable in coin, and the Government is pledged | sir, is a dollar which has the same purchasing power this y« 
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thatit had last, and will have next, so far as it is possible to make 
it. How can we maintain honest money in the United States? 
Not by contraction ; not by inflation, but by a gradual increase 
of our currency as the volume of business transactions increase. 
May we expect this from gold alone? The best advice, the best 
information we get as to the annual product of gold shows that 
after deducting the amount used in the arts andin dentistry it 
is less than $50,000,000, and when it is divided out among the gold- 
using countries of the world the distributiveshare of the United 
States is too insignificant for consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, if we are to have an increase in our currency I 
believe it must come from paper or silver. As a hard-money 
Democrat I would rather depend upon the restrictions which 
nature has placed upon the silver mines of the world as a protec- 
tion against inflation than to depend upon all the statutory re- 
strictions you can place upon the human desire for more money. 
But, sir, it issaid that we should have an international currency, 
an international dollar, a dollar not only sound in the United 
States, but sound in England, in Germany, sound throughout the 
world, even to effect our own domestic exchanges. 

Sir, [ believe that a dollar worth 100 cents anywhere in the 
United States will have substantially the same value in every 
civilized nation with which we have commercial intercourse. 
They have confidence in our energy, our patriotism, our re- 
by the Government. Mr. Speaker, strange as it may seem, some 
of those gentlemen who are opposed to the American dollar 
worth 100 cents in every State in this Union are willing to have 
an Indiana dollar, an Illinois dollar, a Florida dollar, or almost 
any kind of a dollar but a silver dollar. 

I would welcome international bimetallism, but is there any 
chance to obtain it? I see no hope of such a solution. 
hend that any international agreement which did not include 
such countriesas Englund and Germany would hardly be con- 
sidered safe by those cautious gentlemen upon the other side. 
England, as it is known, is a creditor country. It is a fact that 
to-day the other nations of the world owe Englund between 
eight and ten billions of dollars, and therefore she is interested 
in having these securities paid in gold of the highest value. 

The more you limit the use of silver as money the more you 
increase the demand upon gold and the more valuable will be- 
come England’ssecurities. Why,the United States and its citi- 
zens to-day owe England many times the amount of all our gold; 
and yet gentlemen say that we can force England to the use of 
silver by ceasing to use itourselves. Force England! Whenshe 
has only to demand all our gold in payment of our obligations. 

Sir, if we are to increase the use of silver money in the United 
States I believe it must be done by our own independent action, 
independent of England and regardless of her wishes. I believe 
we are able to take such action, and to take itnow. Judging 
from the experience of France, I believe the United States, with 
its growing demands for money, is able of herself to maintain 
free coinage at the ratio of 16 to 1; but, sir, if she is not, then I 
would be in favor of changing the ratio; for I am in favor of free 
coinage at such ratio only as will cause both metals to circulate 
at par with each other. As to a change in our ratio, I confess I 
have not given that branch of the question that careful consid- 
eration which its importance demands, and will vote upon such 
propositions with some uncertainty. 

But I shall endeavor to pursue such course as will best aid in 
bringing us nearer to bimetallism in the United States, instead 
of driving us further from it. I will say this much, however, 
that it would be very unfair to fix the ratio according to the 
present market value of gold and silver, with silver legislated 
almost out of use and gold crowned with all the value that law 
can give it. The increased use which we propose for silver 
would increase its value, and this fact should be fairly considered 
in settling upon a newratio. It has been said if we should 
change the ratio, the country would sustain a great loss in re- 
coining the present standard silver dollars. Sir, the amend- 


ments proposed by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] | 


1 


do not change or disturb the present standard silver dollar. The | 
silver dollar of 4124 grains would remain the standard silver dol- | 
lar of the United States, a full legal tender for all debts, public | 


and private; and, in my judgment, there would be no ocexsion 
for its recoinage. 


creased ratio than robbed of all its monetary functions. 
It is much easier for one country to place itself upon a gold 


basis than it is for several countries to attempt it at the same | 


time. The more countries that are bidding for gold as a basis 
for their currency, the greater is the value of gold and the harder 
itis to obtain. If the United States should attempt to purchase 
one hundred or two hundred millions of gold from England or 
elsewhere to supply ourselves with gold as a basis of currency, 
wherever she extracts that one hundred millions of gold it makes 








We are trying to monetize the silver now un- | 
coined, and I would rather see it admitted to our mints at an in- | 
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a@ new vacuum for more gold; and this constant bidding 
different nations of the worldsends up the price of go!dai 
down the price of products measured by its standard. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the Democratic platform has been . 
favor of unconditional repeal. Why, sir, upon every }, 
of fairness the silver plank of our national convention shy 
construed as a whole and not byfragments. If the part 
convention meant the repeal of the Sherman law and 
more, why did it not stop with that declaration? Beca 
were Democrats in that convention in favor of the fre 
ofsilver; others, oecupying a middle ground, in favor ofa 
eral use of silver asamoney metal in the United States; and 
perhaps, who were opposed to any further legislation ir 
silver. The representatives of the different section 
Democracy met in the committee and finally agreed u 
plank which was adopted by the convention. 

Sir, the sentiment of the Western Democracy, the Si 
Democracy, the Eastern Democracy, the American Democ 
was embodied in that plank of the Chicagoplatform. Wec! 
hands above it as Democratic brothers and carried the 
of our party on to victory, and now we are here to kee} 
with the people whoelectedus. You gentlemen whoare: 
to further legislation in favor of silver say here that w 


o | observe that part of the platform which suits you, but di 
sources, and our responsibility to make good every dollar issued | 


that which suits us. Is that fair among Democrats? If \ 
not have free coinage, why not let us, in aspirit of conser, 
try to agree upon some measure that will show some res}. 
Democratic sentiment as it exists in all parts of the count: 
But gentlemen on the other side say, *‘ Let us repeal thes 


| man law now, and we will legislate in favor of silver late: 
| am reminded of the eloquent words of the gentleman from 
[ appre- | 


York [Mr. COVERT] who, a few days ago, said, ‘*‘ Let us 


| the Sherman law at once, and then go to work coolly, d 


ately, considerately, toframe a silver law.” Why, Mr. S)« 
just imagine with what coolness, deliberation, and caref 
sideration these gentlemen would proceed to frame a sil 
after the repeal of the Sherman act! [{Laughter.] Nod 
they would proceed with the greatest consideration and « 
eration. They would say to us, ‘‘Gentlemen, it will not d 
tinker with this financial question; the country is settling d 
now, and you must not disturb it, or you will destroy the c 
dence of the people.” 

Sir, there never can be a better time than now to legislat: 
firmatively upon this whole question, to consider it from t 
bottom in all its parts, and, if we can not have free coinage, t! 
let us meet upon some middle ground, and let the first measure 
presented in over thirty years by a Democratic Senate and 
Democratic House to a Democratic President be a Democratic 
measure which every Democrat will proudly and loyally support. 
[Applause. ] 

This will preserve the unity and strength of the Democratic 
party to carry out the other great reforms to which we stand 
pledged. We denounced the Sherman act because it did not do 
enough for silver as money. Now, do you propose to repeal it 
by doing more or by doing less? Other gentlemen may inte: 
pret the silver plank in our platform by piecemeal if they d 
sire. I know the construction placed upon it by the peop! 
represent. They, sir,construed it to mean a repeal of the 3! 
man law by enacting a better oneinitsstead, which would bri 
us nearer to the restoration of the silver dollar. They beli 
in the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the 
country. They have learned this from the platforms of « 
party. They believe it is one of the cardinal principles of De: 
ocracy, and to-day they are watching the proceedings o! 
Congress with the greatest anxiety, in the hope that we may 
peal this Sherman law by enacting in its stead one which \ 
at least increase the use of silver as a money metal in-the Unit 
States. They expect this, and so far as my vote is concern 
can not, I will not, disappoint them. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, before closing what I have to say I d 
to allude to the words of another distinguished gentleman f 
New York, Mr. HENDRIX. Indiscussing this questiona few : 
ago he said: ‘* Let us repeal the Sherman law. go home 
the peopte wait.’ Wait for what? Wait for tariff 1 
Wait for uther Democratic promises to be fulfilled? Sir, do 
and uncertainty have existed long enough in the minds o 
manufacturers, importers, :nd other business men of this c 


4 
o 


| try as to what policy we propose to enforce in our legislati 
upon the tariff question. 


It has already had its effect upon the country. Repeal 
Sherman law, go home, and let the people wait; come back 
December, pass a tariff bill in June or July, without giving it a 
chance to test itself before the next election, and this Congr. ss 
will be swept into the same grave with the Fifty-first Congress 
so gallantly led by the gentleman from Maine. And you gentle 
men, now followers of his upon this floor, if you do not look out, 
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vour fate may be the s ime as that of the members w ho stood by him 
~. blindly in that Congress. { Laughter. | Mr. Speaker, ** R ‘peal 
the Sherman law and gohome.” Is that what we are here for? 
Is that all that we are here for Democrats? Do the people 
expect no more? 
Sir,.they expect us to revise the tariff 
their plain de cree and to do it p omptly. The sir. I Say let 
to work at once to remove the unjust and unequal tax 
ng complained. Forge from our ll 


to 


as 


in accordance wit! 


a- 
us gO 
tion of which we have so li 
ternationl trade the fetters of the McKinley law, and give 
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the people mors markets for the products of our farms and our 
factories, according to the pledges we have made. Let us pro- 


ceed without any adjournment and without any d 


nd doit promptly. Pass our tariff bill by the 


to do this 
of Decem- 


ela 


hirst 





hy - and the country will have time to adjust itself to this new 

1 improved condition and enter upon a new era of prosperity 
hy the time our November elections appear. And this Fifty- 
third Congress will be indorsed by the people we remember and 


re it, ved. , [Loud applause. | 


Silver. 
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OF 


JAMES G. MAGUIRE, 


ALIFORNIA, 


HON. 


OF C 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, August 26, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of 
an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled “‘An act directing the purchase of 
silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other pur 
poses 

Mr. MAGUIRE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I donot wish at this late hour, and in the clos- 
ing moments of this great debate, to make another speech on the 
silver question But, sir, since addressing this House on Wed- 
nesday last, my attention has been called to some very important 
facts, coming to us from the far-off colony of New Zealand, 
which tend very materially to confirm the views which I then 
expressed concerning the real cause of and the true remedy for 
industrial depressions. 

I then took the position that the constant upward tendency 
and pressure of ground rent asa factor in the distribution of 
wealth periodically made production unprofitable to the active 
factors—ecapital and labor 
duction when all natural conditions were conducive to prosper- 
ity. 

[also suggested, merely suggested, because its discussion in 
detail was not in order, that the true remedy for this primary 
and universal cause of industrial depressions was the appropria- 
tion of the unearned increment or rental value of all land to 
public use by meas of a single tax on land values. 

About five years ago, sir, the government of New Zealand took 
the same view of the cause of our periodical depressions and 
amended its taxation laws on the lines of the remedy which I 
have suggested. The amendments were crude, but they wereon 
the right lines. All reports show that those amendments to her 
taxation laws have been of wonderful advantage to that colony. 

Our consul at Aukland, Mr. J. D. Connolly, stated in a recent 
interview that there had been no industrial depression and no 
financial crisis there. 

Mr. Thomas Brown, a leading citizen of that colony now in 
this country, in a recently published statement says that work 
is plentiful at good wages, that the colony has not, during the 
past five years, suffered any disturbance of either credit i 
dustry, and that the future promises increased prosperity. 

Mr. J. T. Farrell, of New South Wales. has just published a 
letter in the St. Louis Courier commenting on the marvelou 
escape of the colony of New Zealand from the depression and 
crises which have desolated all of the other English colonies in 
that section of the world. 

From that letter, sir, I desire toread the following extracts: 

Under the rule of the new litical element which « ion there 
at the last general election, the prosperity of the colony has been amazing 
To-day it is incomparably the best colony of the group for a majority of 
wage-earners, and its advantage increases. The latest returns show a great 
increase ofimports and exports, a heavy surplus of current revenue over cur 
rent expenses, made up of advances in the returns from every department of 
ublic service, great expansion of national wealth as shown by large depos- 


ts in the savings and other banks, and an almost total disappearance of the 
local unemployed. 
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and thus unnaturally checked pro- | 
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A wholesale exodus of wor rs ma . to New Z ‘ 
een 2 I ynths ela 1 y 
indica I 3 i ire 
and the i I 
that th 1 and t ! 
revenue, Dut as &a Matter o ta last - “ MK ia 
tional t n THK , 
treasur ma t rp t 

Landowners se i t r tax 

ites are steadlly l I ana s 7 

isier than I 


Why is New Zealand t 


he only o.sis lv né t 
which the civilized world has bee educe 

is it because her reformed taxation vs ive timely 
the monopoly of her natural resources ; nv am 

l can not personally vouch for the corre ss of 1 ‘ 
ments, but I believe em to be tru 

If they be true, the reformed t on system of New nd 
deserves a promp i thorourh estigati yt ( ! 
ment. If New Ze ind h»s discovered l i¢ é oO 
averting industrial depre ons, as L believe she has, f ple 
of this country must be i from any ther: rre! h 
awful calami ~ 

While upon this subject I wil follo extra om 
a recent ni be ol the oye ne\ N S. W Rr < 

Mr. Henry Matthews, late home sof N , 
land \lito@wether it eems to me a ‘ Chev 
have the i r 
so mu ! re ‘ I enter é ia 
ob r ordinar i ‘ ra rf y 
Ww l in 

¥ vill notice, sir, that M NI t vs six ‘ } I rly 
of ** the 10 fficulty ” exi vy Zealar ; 

But the context of | ment shows that tis no 
difficulty which laborers have any cause to 

The or difficulty which they fear is the diff ty of i 
ing en ovment, not the tthe t f obta it ore t é 
form the work which of ‘ 

The secret of the tt 3 thut 1 t : at 
have bi en p the land monopoly in that colo Vv m or if 
unproltitable. the surplus bor of the co i s be n y 
distrib ipon the lan 

This has made it impossible to n 1 a iV oO m- 
ployed | borers in New Ae ind to me ( é oved i ) t 
the centers of industi 

This sets labor free and enables it to cont { i nd 
to secure to itself a larver share of the we th h h it p as 
while rent, the toll-gatherer’s portion, is correspondin me 
duced. 

Every man at all familiar with our industrial system knows 
how the army of unemployed laborers maintained in every in- 

| dustrial center of this country and of Europe enslaves t la- 
borers who are employed. 

The unemployed laborers, driven by the fear of want nd too 
often by actual present hunger, bid at every point for t ces 
of those who a e employed. 

As their necessities become more pressine’, their str to 
secure the places of their employed ethren hecomes more in- 
tense. 

They offer to work for lower and low wages, reg of 
the value of their labor, because a bare living better tl tam. 
vation. or, as the hom: ly adage expr 3ses it Half aloaf is bet- 


ter than no bread. 
This unnatural competition with hungry and helpless men, 


even in our land of ‘** inexhaustible natural resources.” fi es 
all w down to the starvatio oint (ft hare living } t), 
exc pt in so ir as labor unions have ( nD by inf toil 
and infinite waste of means, t sist t ; 

This surplus labor should be distributed upon the un nd 
of our country. God made it for use, not for s ilation. not for 
| monopoly 

I do nots that all or eve q I f t tually ind 
destit ers who crowd our { ould le 
go « oO ler if it were mn ree to th B 
that < rtion of the labo S in tl te 
plo ‘ g Su nploye e r titt 
and t its would be I yt lan 
the i ! vatic t 

r » out 1 tl t O e, 
as th y I e in : I 

Thei oO h ‘ ! rf ce ati- 

. .° . 
tion int inar ts ne ind ‘ ‘ ( ite 
anew | for labo 

The wag of labor woul i d by the Llu he 
labor th should always be d not b he competit of 





starving . 
the land,” 


‘* Back to in the language of the distinguished Irish 
prelate (Bishop Nulty), is the only way to industrial freedom. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. CocKRAN] in his elo- 


























































quent speech to-day dwelt most pathetically upon the cruel 
calvary which labor has been obliged to suffer in its struggle for 
just ce , 

In this he was spontaneously and most warmly applauded | 
the representatives of all interests upon this floor. 

This is a hopeful sign and shows, I trust, that you are in f 
of doing prompt and complete justice to labor as soon as you 
shall discover what fustice to labor requires. 

Justice to libor sir, invo ves the constant right to labo 
the land which God hath given for the use and sustenance 
His children, and the right to retiin, for the satisfaction of his 


Vv 
. 


ivor 


up yn 
ola | 


own wants, all the wealth which his labor produces. 

This is the labor question: constant employment with the 
right to all that it produces. 

i'ree the land—the source of all wealth—from monopoly, and 
thess rights will be secured to labor; but they will never come 
until the land is free. 

[t is important that we should establish the best possible sys- 
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tem of finance in this country, but so long as our land system | 


causes industrial depressions and financial crises, you can not 
sure them by amendments to our money system. 

This sudden frenzy against the silver-purchase-act isadelusion, 
such as, in the morning twilight of our civilization, saw witch- 
eraft behind all public and private calamities. 

Thatact hasenough of sins to answerfor without being charged 
with the evils that flow from land monopoly. 

It is wrong in principle, but it is better than the panic legis- 
lation which you propose to substitute for it. 

Let us legislate deliberately upon the money question, and let 
us profit he experience of New Zealand and cure our indus- 
trial depressions as she has cured hers. 


Silver. 


SPEECH 


BINGER HERMANN, 


OREGON, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


HON. 


OF 


Friday, August 25, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of 
an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled ‘An act directing the purchase of sil- 
ver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes’’— 


Mr. HERMANN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In twenty-four hours hence the deliberations 
to which we have been invited by the proclamation of the Presi- 
dent of the United States convening us in extraordinary session 
will, for the time being at least, be closed in this body. Not 
only do the people of the United States listen with the most 
profound interest to these deliberations, but the people of the 
civilized nations of the entire earth are likewise interested. 
The issue,sir, before usisnow made up. It is plainly and clearly 
stated. The gold monomeitallist will find no difficulty in placing 
himself upon record by voting for the unconditional repeal of 
the Sherman law. 

The bimetallist, he who believes in the equal use of gold and 
silver as the future money metals of this great nation, can find 
no excuse for evading the just responsibilities imposed upon him. 
If he shall find that the ratio of 16 to 1 will leave too large a 
fiat margin to be overcome by free coinage, and the increased 
use of silver as a money metal, he can vote for the ratio of 20 to 
1, and thus insure a better guaranty for the interchangeability 
and the parity between gold and silver as money metuls. The 
present advantage possessed by silver through the Sherman law 
should not be surrendered unless some satisfactory guaranty is 
offered that better terms favorable to silver will be conceded. 

Bimetallism through international conference has been in- 
voked by this nation at various times in its history, and each 
time in vain. The question now confronting American citizens 
is, Shall we demonstrate our own ability to procure relief through 
our own efforts? America’s greatest achievements have been 
the result of her own genius, energy, and patriotic determina- 
tion. Liberty itself could not have been won had we ourselves not 
first made theeffort. If any Representative on this floor isa sin- 
cere bimetallist, is in favor of a free and equal use of gold and 
silver as the money metals of this nation, now is the time and 
this is the place to show it. In this trying hour in the history 
of our country, men can well afford to face their duty inspired by 
® feeling of mutual concession and of generous compromise. 

No one, sir, can predict to a certainty the effect of any law. 
Much must be left to anticipation. Should the predictions of 








the bimetallists for free silver be verified, imm: 





will follow and be experienced by all classes throug 
tion of our own expansive country and saluta: 
quickly ensue in the financial policies of other n : tic 
Should, however, the more pessimistic views of th: 
metallists be realized and the impractic..bility of t) 
vealed, we have the assurance thata regular sessio: 


will in a brief time intervene in which to remedy 
otherwise, the possible mistakes of the present. 


L118 PRESENT CONDITION } DUE TO THE SHERM 
In commenting upon the present condition of his « 
President in his message warns us of the existence o 


ing and extraordinary business situation, invol vi 
and prosperity of all our people.’”’ Mr. Speaker, d 
time that we have been deliberating upon the gr 


| fore us, this statement of the President is the o1 
| message upon which we are all agreed. In fact, 
himself, strong as his words are, has failed to pict 
condition. He says a rain as to the cause: 
I believe these things are principally chargeable to Con 
tion touching the purchase and coinage of silver by the G 
ment. j 


Upon this issue, Mr. Speaker, we do not allagr 
ident, doubtless, sincerely believes what 

He probably thinks that the evils to which we are now 
the great convulsions in the commercial and business : 


he stites 


this great nation, are directly attributable to the effect 
erations of the Sherman law. Sir, I do not agree with 


these views. He refers to the Sherman law as “' legis] 


demned by an ordeal of three y: of disastro 


rs is experie 
Mr. Speaker, three years ago, after long deliberation an 

a careful analysis of the condition of the country at th 
and its past history, I voted with my party, and I voted, 


thought, intelligently and conscientiously upon the « 
then presented to us. I voted for the } the 
bill. I beiieved it was wise then. I believed it would : 
plish great good for the interests of this country,and I h 
no occasion to change my opinion since then. 

While it may not have accomplished all that was exp 
it, while it may not have produced that full satisfaction 1 
hoped it would, still, sir, the facts are before us, demon: 
to a certainty that it has accomplished a vast good to the p 
of this country. And now I ask my associates upon thi 
what proofs have been submitted to this House either dir 
through the Executive, or through any of the Executive D: 
ments of this Government, or indirectly through other so 
to demonstrate that the prevailing condition is chargeal 
the operations of the Sherman law? What evidence, sir, ha 
weeven fromany of the European countries with which we trad 
or through their leading newspapers, or from their public me 
that there is such an apprehension existing as to our inabi 
in the nearfuture to meet our obligations in the current m: 
of the world, that it should have impelled the foreign cr. 
toforward their securities to this country for immediate pj 
in gold lest we shall come upon an exclusively silver bisi 

I ask my associates what evidence is there to attribute to 
cause that gold is leaving the country and producing : 
upon the gold reserve in the Treasury? Assume that it 
the past vear and since Cleveland's election, which is a 
this the first time that gold has departed? That has oc 
many times in our history heretofore. That can be ac 
for in other ways than to attribute it to the operatio: 
Sherman law, as I shall show later on. But is it true 1 
has left the country in excess of the amounts necessa 
the balance of account against us? As a matter of fac 
of the Sherman law driving gold away from the count 
have to-day far more gold than we had before the passag« 
law, and if it were not for recent decrease of American 
through fear of probable free trade, we should have great: 
ance. Our gold has notso much left the country as tl 
gone fromcirculation. Thisisthedifficulty. J.ossof« 
in the uncertain future hasdriven capital into conceal 
1890, when the Sherman law was enacted, there was in t! 
States $2,144,226,159, and in 1892, two years later, ther 
372,599,501 of money. We have to-day more gold than 
Britain, but it is not in circulation. How many securiti 
been presented to us; what is the value of them, who 
sented them, when were they presented, to whom we 
presented, and what has impaired our ability to honor « 
ligations so recently? These are questions proper to 
and proper for reply. 

Sir, I can not, therefore, after a careful investigation 0! 
subject and after listening to what has been said by many « 
nent gentlemen on the floor, both for the continuance of the |: 
and those in favor of its repeal, see my way clear to vote for 
repeal, 


passage ol 


















encdeé or to prove (tf < I Cl reiy W ( LU 
isis for the existir aep! 5100 
g that view, sir, I feel that I should stultify my record 
ting the original enactment of the Sherm:n law shoul 
out i | proof « its i irlous opera ion, delib ely vol 
y repeal it 
rom the ré mmendation of the Pres I for the 1 
stio 1s ropo a it t or ik I 
Lel b v ich to restore confidence. Not \ ad i 
g nd no recommendatior made as to the « sal of the 
000 ounces of silv bullion which now lie stored upi 
of the Tre ‘vy. Nothing is said in the way of ad 
ion as to the short wh L elapse e $172, 0 
national bank cu wil e I 1, leaving us with 
irrency than before. 
SIMPpLy contents himself by m1 Lt the repeal of a law vhicl 
yntributes to the p ople of this country over $50,000,000 o 


peo} 
ic eurrency. In the face of asu 


make 1f stlil scar 


it we to 
an Lhe people. 


I I LIFE CHA ( DISTT 3 BUSINES 
But. Mr. Speaker. if our distresses are due to the Sherman 
passed three years ago, is it not very sincular that we should 
not have discovered something earlier of the approaching storm 


Less than twelve monthsago the Democratic national conv: 
ti issembled, and not or found in its resolut 
of any pending crisis; no word of warning was issued throug! 
the Republican platform; no word of warning came to us throu 
the letter of the President: no admonition was 
expressed in the inaugural address of Mr. Cleveland, delivered 
in front of the east portal of the Capitol later than on the 
4th day of March last; no forebodings were heard in this Cham- 
ber when we last left for our homes. Our nation was prosperous, 
our currency sound and satisfactory. But what sudden chang 
has come over the spirit of our dreams? Whence comes it? 
What mysterious influence, sir, has brought about this wide- 
spread ruin in the commercial affairs of this country in so short 


Ser tence is Lone 





of acceptance of 
ho 


0 


ne? 
The Sherman law has been in operation since 1890. 
$50,000,000 worth of silver bullion was purchased each year, and 
certificates issued therefor which went into circulation as th: 
currency of the country. Was it supposed that a great nation 


like ours would break down financially, and become dishonored 


and unreliable, and pay our debts in fiat money simply becaus 
we purchased $50,000,000 of silver annually? 

Foreign holders of American securities were aware of this in 
in the currency, and no complaint was heard from any 
Our uiisiaction. Our 





cre:ise 


oreditor. own people h id expre ssed no diss 


Government had promptly remitted interest upon its obliga 
tions, and its calls for money would have n readier response 


m 


an { r rai 


nai 10N earia. 


Americanand Australi 


low: of interest than on like ca rom any other 
‘the experien South and Central 
n invesiments no securities are oeagerly 
sought for as those of this country. Neither President Harri- 
son nor the Treasury Department under him had advised Con- 
gress that our national credit was being impaired by the monthly 
purchase of silver bullion. Behind every ificate, whi 
maintained on a parity with gold, there is a gold dollar’s worth 
of silver. No legislation had been attempted to pay the foreign 
creditor in‘less value than he had always been paid, a no such 
policy or legislation was proposed. In all foreign st ‘kets 
American securities ranked with the best. 

Better than all, however, there stood as the bestof cuaranties. 
the undisputed and unsullied faith and honor of this nati 
view of these sterling facts, i remarkable that 
man law should have been discovered so full o 
country immediately after Grover Cleveland’s el 
Presidency? We could have purchased several h 
lions more of silver builion and yetno 
which has 29,000,000 less I 
sources and nation»! wealth. 
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tion. In 
the Sher- 
peril to the 


ction 
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iacts, 18 1b not 


to the 
ndred mil- 
ave had asmuchas,Frane 
ple than have we, and much less r 
And yet no holders are worrying 
over French securities. Then the American people have aright 
to ask for the cause of the troubles which have come upon us. 
There is but one answer: It is found in the election of a Presi- 
dent and a Congress which are pledged to change the revenue 
policies which have existed in this country for over a quarter 
of a century, and which have encouraged and maintained an in- 
dustrial growth unparalleled by any nation on earth. It is these 
Vast concerns which are menace; The very natural fear that 
the party which has characterized protection as a robbery, as 
en iniquity, and as unconstitutional will legislate in harmony 
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No, sir; 1 am not a monometallisi . believe that two stand- 
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are better than one, because they have a good reward for their 
labor. lor, if they fail, the one will lift up his fellow; but woe 
to him when he is alone when he falleth, for he hath 
other to help him up.” Mr. Speaker, again, I am a bimetallist, 
because it favors the American product. I do not forget that 


the American silver mines yield to mankind nearly one-half of 
The yield last year of the Western 
We, then, of all 
be the last to depreciate our own vast 
jut, whatever others may do, let the West prove loyal 
a factor so potential in its prosperity and develop- 


the entire world’s product. 
States and Pacific Slope exceeded $73,000,000. 
other nations, should 
wealth. 
to silver 
ment. 

[t affords a lucrative industry in twelve States and Territories 
of this Union. It gives employment directly to 100,000 people, 
and indirectly to greater numbers. It creates a home market 
to the people of that vast region, and patronizes the industries 
of the whole nation. It develops American mining and explores 
and builds up and makes flourishing the waste places. It has 
added sovereign States to the Union, drawn wealth from the 
mountains, aided our own people in other industries, invited 
transcontinental railway transportation, and, while it has added 
money metal to the world, it oes also increased American ex- 
ports to the foreign market, and returned to our own people the 
contributions of other lands. I ama protectionist in principle, 
and [ shall aid one American industry as well as another. Pro- 
tection involves mutuality and reciprocity. The success and 
prosperity of one industry, or of one class of the American peo- 
ple, adds to the wealth, the happiness, and aggrandizement of 
all the others. 

POPULAR WILL GOVERNS THE REPRESENTATIVE. 
But above and beyond these considerations it is the duty of a 


Representative to consult the declared wishes of the people he | 


represents. If after knowing their desire he finds hisown judg- 
ment in conflict with that desireand declines to subordinate his 
judgment to that of his constituents and to execute that wish, it 
is his duty to resign and to vacate his place in the councils of the 
nation, that another may be selected who will obey the popular 
wish. By reference to the platforms of the various parties in 
my State J believe it to be the desire that legislation shall con- 
tinue to recognize the equality of gold and silver as the money 
metals of this country, and that this policy shall be extended 
and notrestricted, favoring neither contraction on the one hand 
nor inflation on the other. 

In the Republican platform of 1890, upon which I was nomi- 
nated, adopted in my own State, I find the following: 

Resolved, That, recognizing the fact that the United States is the greatest sil- 
ver-producing country in the world,and that both gold and silver were equally 
the money of the Constitution from the beginning of the Republic until the 
hostile legislation against silver which unduly contracted the circulating 
medium of the country, and recognizing that the great interests of the peo- 
ple demanded more money for use in the channels of trade and commerce, 
therefore we declare ourselves in favor of the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver, and we denounce any attempt to discriminate against silver as un- 
wise and unjust. 

The platforms of all the parties in my State, at that time con- 
tained similar resolutions. 

And, Mr. Speaker, in the platform of 1892, the one on which I 
was last nominated, similar resolutions were adopted, expect that 
they favored the coinage of American silver, the product of 
American mines. Under our presentorder this last can not be 
voted on. 

BIMETALLISM OUR NATIONAL POLICY. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in looking at the teachings and reviewing 
the records of the early Revolutionary fathers, I tind that we, as bi- 
metullists, are alsoin harmony with them. Hamilton, Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, and Madison, those grand old architects of 
our constitutional fabric, and those who came after them, such 
as Jackson, Webster, Clay, and others, favored free coinage, and 
believed bimetallism essentially the proper monetary system 
for this Republic, and as a guaranty against scarcity of money. 
Hamilton,in his report in favor of the establishment of the 
United States Mint, said: 

To annul the use of either of the metals as money is to abridge the quan- 
tity of circulating medium and is liable to all the objections which arise 


from a comparison of the benefits of a full with the evils of a scanty circula- 


tion. 

Again, Daniel Webster said: 

i am certainly of opinion that gold and silver, at rates fixed by Congress, 
constitute the legal standard of value in this country, and that neither Con- 
gt ? Ss aoe — > te has authority to establish any other standard or to dis- 
piace this sti qara 

Now, sir, I desire to refer very hurriedly to another proposi- 
tion that is involved in the issue under discussion here—the ques- 
tion of 

WHAT SHALL BE THE RATIO? 

This involves a study of the first principles which underlie a 
dual metallic currency.’ The greatest obstacle in the mainte- 
nance of bimetallism arises from the fluctuations in the metal 


not an- | 





| more than in the preceding sixty years. 
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vaiues, and hence the necessity of so fixing the relation be: 
the two that the difference should measure the 
mercial values of the metals. The original test 
was the quantity of human effort represented by each. yYy 
the present ratio in this country was determined, it was. 
ered that the coinage value always follows the commen 
intrinsic value. The silver dollar contains 371+ grains o; 
or 4124 grains of standard silver, and should be comm 
worth 95.99 grains of pure or 25.8 grains of standard gold 
sidiary coinage or fractional silver is intended to be co 
the country of its issue, and is intrinsically less in valu 
face. It is legal tender for small payments. Hamilt 
Jefferson recognized the necessity of establishing th: 
the market value, and in fixing the difference in gold 

at 15 to 1 they assumed this to measure the relative cor 
values. 

It was discovered, however, that gold was undervalue 
hence it sought other markets where, as in Europe, 154 
of silver was equal to 1 ounce gold. There was, conseq 
a scarcity of gold in the early days, and this led Mr. G: 
President Jackson’s Secretary of the Treasury, in his re}. 
Congress in 1830, to say that it was impossible to fix ‘t] 
tive value of two metals by law that one or the other may 
times become of more value in the market than estimat 
regulation.” He said: 


When this happens it will be bought and sold according to its 
value, regardless of the law. 


relati 


of the 


i) 


During that administration, in 1834, the ratio 
changed from 24? grains to 23.8 grains; there being less pe 
of gold in this change and the ratio was 16 to 1. Under 
regulation, however, silver became undervalued. I1t wa: 

3 per cent more abroad than American gold under the fo 
ratio of 154 to 1, and it left the country. Subsidiary « 


was 


| being of the same ratio with the dollar, it left also, be 


greater value than 16 to 1, and it was only retained in the « 
try in 1853 and after by reducing in that year the perc 
silver. It remained at home after that. Thus we find that 
law demonetized gold, and another law demonetized silve: 
the $11,908,890 of gold coined from 1793 to 1834, every doll: 
exported. 

During that period our metallic money was silver. Under: 
ratio silver was cheaper in Europe, and hence it remained h 
Before 1853 all silver coin was legal tender, but after that 
subsidiary silver coins were only legal tender in amounts not« 
ceeding $5, and free coinage denied them at the mints. 

It is interesting, however, to know that during all the years 
of the free coinage of both gold and silver, which continued from 
1792 to 1873, there was but slight fluctuation in the commercial 
values of gold and silver bullion in the world, it never going above 
16 to 1, or below 15 to 1, or at the average rate in London of about 
$1.34 per ounce of fine silver. 

At this point it is also of value to notice the world’s silver pro- 
duction, since the amount and cost of production are material 
items in regulating the commercial value, which influences t] 
establishment of ratio. Before 1873 the gold product o! 
United States was $1,229,286,769, while the silver product durir 
all those years was but $153,522,000. 

From 18738 to 1891 the gold product was $675,595,000, while t 
silver product was $879,520,000. Before 1873 the gold pr 
was eight times in excess of the silver product, while for nin: 
teen years after 1873 the silver product was $200,000,000 in « 
cess of the gold product. At the present time there is a: 
nual product of $33,000,000 of gold and $50,000,000 of 
present value, in the United States, and silver is increasing 
portionately far more than gold. The world’s product 
silver in 1892 was 139,733,936 ounces as against 108,888,000 o 
in 1888 and 63,276,000 ounces in 1873, and while the world’s | 
duction of gold was 6,615,611 ounces in 1892, it was 5,3 
ounces in 1888, and 4,650,000 ounces in 1873. The world's c 
of gold in 1891 was $119,310,014 of gold, and_ $136,508,083 « 
ver as against $134,828,855 of gold in 1888 and $134,922,344 « 
ver in 1888. 

It is estimated that at the present time the world poss 
about $3,582,605,000 of gold and $4,042,700.000 of silver mo 
In the past three years the world’s coinage of gold and silve: 
been about equal. From 1873 to 1891—eighteen years—th 
ver production exceeded the gold production by $123,634, 

For sixty years previous to the late war we did not prod 


| all the United States silver to the amount of $1,650,000. 


first great movement was in 1861, when we mined $2,000,000, 0 
In 1871 there 8 
$23,000,000 mined, being an increase over the preceding year 0! 
$9,000,000. From this time on the increase was rapid. Whi 
the world’s production in 1891 was 140,865,000 ounces, thatot the 
United States in that year was $75,417,000 in value. Since 15/0 
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yroduction alone lode in Nevada is 
5,419,022. 


This shows how vastly the silver product in late years has ex- 


ad the gold product. 


the entire } 


ed at $12: 


THE CAUSE F INCREASED SILVER. 


The great increase of the silver production siuce 1871 is due 
largely to the improved facilities for operating mines. Grenter 
‘mprovements have be on made in mining in the last thirty years 
than in the five hundred years Among them may 


prec ng. 
he noticed the diam eis ill for prospecting; machine drills for 
jriving. sinking, and stoping; the use of compr 
g underground; the force of stronger explosives, 
y that of the nitro-glycerin compound, dynamite, and blast- 
¢ gelatin; the increased use of stee 1 for various purposes, with 
Blake’s stone-breaker and continuous jiggers; the extended ap- 
tion of hydraulic mining; the larger employment of elec- 
both for bl: isting as well as for signaling, and for light- 

a transmission of power; improved means of ventilation, 
\tural as well as artificial; quickened and che: ape r transporta- 
tion of ores, metals, and supplies. Even magnetic attraction is 
utilized. 

Silver is seldom found in the native state,and the ores were 
formerly difficult of reduction. Gold could easily be washed 
out of the sand and gravel by hand or by simple appliances, 
while silver, which is found in the solid rock, could only be re- 
leased and obtained by subterraneous mining and at great ex- 
pense. The ores are generally complex mixtures, and their 
metallurgic treatment depends much upon the conditions in the 
admixtures, and was slow and costly and crude. In Mexico, 
Peru, and Chile mules were used to tread together the ground, 
stamped ore and salt until, with crude sulphate of copper, the 
silver was converted into amalgam. 
now superseded by newer, later, more rapid, and more econom- 
ical means. Hence it is that silver mining has cheapened more 
perhaps than any other classof metal mining. The silver miner 
can now profitably mine silver for $1 per ounce, which twenty- 
five years ago cost him $1.29 an ounc Seventy-five men will 
now produce more silver than twenty-five years ago were pro- 
duced by 100 men. 

It can be seen why it was that for nearly a century the nations 
of the earth agreed upon and maintained ratios relatively close 
to each other. The cost and production of silver bullion varied 
but little in the long course of years. Inventive appliances were 
slowly adopted, and manual labor and difficult transportation 
vere insurmountable obstacles. 








espe- 


DISUSE AND CHEAPNESS 

As soon, however, as steam, improved machinery, and cheaper 
transportation quickened the mining industry a new 
was given, and the earth gave forth the precious metals at great ly 
reduced cost. A great revolution at once ensued in the mo: 
tary world. Mints which for a hundred years had been op ned 
to free coinage at the ratio of 16 to 1, one after another in the 
different great nations, were closed tosilver. The market price 
was too lowto maintain that legal ratio. It is true that demone- 
tization, as in the case of England and Germany, was to a great 
extent influenced by political and diplomatic motives, yet later 
on it must be conceded that the vast production and cheapness 
of silver as a commodity were leading factors in bringing about 
the restrictive action upon free coinage. 

The same means largely which made silver cheaper as bullion 
in the commercial world also made iron, tin, copper, nickel, 
nabar, coal, and other products cheaper in price than ever before. 
The great laws of trade asserted themselves, and no legislation 
could entirely avert the result. Thecost of production is always 
an influential element, although controlled largely by the laws 
of supply and demand. 

Dr. Smith, in his Wealth of Nations, referring tothe decline of 
silver in northern Europe, says: 

rhe discovery of the abundant mines of 
cause of this diminution in the value of 


stimulus 


America seems to have been the sole 
silver in proportion to that of corn 

The Portuguese were induced to change their mint ratioin 1688 
by reason of the immense yield of gold in the placers of Brazil, 
ind such was this influence on Spain that she altered her ratio 
toconform to the Portuguese, and this later onaffected the French 
ratio. 

The demonetization of silver by all 
nations of FE and late 


commercial 
ly by the closing of the India mints, 
deprived silver of its greatest use and value- its use as & Money 
metal. The disuse diminished the demand, and the lessened 
demand naturally depr the pric Two causes h: ive there- 
fore united to depreciate the value of silver over world: 
First, its greater and cheaper product and, , its de- 
monetiz ation : ind d suse for future coin: age by the great money 
absorbing nations of the world. 
Even if there had not been the marvelous increase of the silver 


product and its cheapening, the adverse influence of such great 


the ¢g — 


urope 
} ‘ 


ssed 
the 


tion, secondly 
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All these old processes are | 
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nator I rl; n¢ Ge ne 5 B ] 
Switzerland would of i eo 
i ne Mark so he w xtent « t ots r 
mone purposes by s ( 
iaged D' l I ) ( ! rT y 
the In: iy 1 8 has $i UU ( ( { 
gi n, $55,000,000: Italy, 860.000, - Spain. $ In. 
dia has $900,000,000. Tos 
sorbing nations is to inflict upon silver a m«: y 
by its future disu ; 
Upon this point Secretary Windom reported to ¢ 
December, 1889, that of the annual prod on of $14 
silver, $35,000,000 w iS reyulred in Indi Llone 
Che ratio of 16 to 1 represents the aille nee of the 
cial value of gold and silver at a period when silver bu mw 
worth not less than $1.29 per ounce, and when coinag d 
existed in every nation, Sliver Dulllon w wort in the rket 


just what it would bring in the European mints. Now t mint 


demand no longer exists. Silver, to that extent, is no l er in 

use. The result is that silver bullton is freely offered at 75 

cents per ounce, and the supply \ ly exceeds the det 
FEEE-COINAGE RATIO IS RI I ATED BY IMERC} 

In the face of this condition it is proposed by many of ow 
countrymen to open our mints to free coinage of si r—tae 
world’s silver—and to attempt to impress he imp of the 
mint the value of $1 ipon silver bullion whi in all the world’s 
markets is commercially sold at 57 cents. Pers y I should 
prefer the ratio of 16 to 1 if it w » possi for this nation alone 
to maintain it, by allowing free coinage to the world’s silver 

We are asked t D daient he itions of the earth havee ea to 
do. If our forefathers, and if other nations ever since coinage 
began, could not disregard the differences in the commercial 
values of gold and silver, how much less can we? If 16 to 1 was 
a justratio when silver was $1.29 an ounce, and all countries witl 
fire nd ¢ n mints to silver, how can it be now when silver is 
only 75 cents an ounce, and all mints closed to it We ch red 
our ratios before when | ounce was the difference, and shall we 
decline to do so now when 12 ounces is the difference } veen 
gold and silver values? The ratios of nearly all the} ‘ipal 
countries between gold and legal-tender silver is 15$ to 1, but no 
longer free coinage. France, Belgium, Italy, Spain, Nether- 
lands, Russia, and Centraland South America all have this ratio. 
These nations, th Turkey and Japan, are tenctaliie rold and 
silver—while Russia, Mexico, Central and South America are 
upon a silver basis. Those on a gold basisare the United King- 
| dom, Germany, Portugal, Austria, Scandinavian Union, A 
tralia, Egypt, Canada, and Cuba. The ratios of these nations 
were adopted over a cent iry ago and upon a free-coinage sys- 
tem, and in every case upon the difference between the commer- 
cial value of goldand silver bullion. The coinage value was then 
the cost of production T asawon eel Lg¢rain of fiat. It wasin- 
trinsic value. Whenthedifference in the commercial vali fter 
1873 grew wider apart and silver bullion became cheaper, then 


cin- | 


of that metal. 
in the leg il ratio. 
ns alone should now resume free coinage, 


mints closing to the free coinage 
intries would no longer maint 
nati 


we find the 
Free-coinage co 


If e ther ol those 


it would not be upon the old ratio, but the established rule and 
poli ‘y of the ages would be observed, and the reasonable com- 
mercial value would be the basis. Because 16 to 1 produced 
| equality in value years ago is noreason it will do so now Con- 
ditions have changed. New ratios must be adopted unless by in 


ternational agreement the old ratios and free coinage re re 


stored. And what are the incontestable facts of history In re 
mote times goldand silver were of equal value. 

‘Tacitus tells us that among the Germans at one time silve1 
was worth as much as gold, ounce for ounce. Such was the case 


alsoin Arabia. At other time silver bought 1 ounce 


8 ounces of 
of gold. ‘or hundreds of years 10 ounces of silver bought 1 





ounce of gold In C#sar’s time it was 9 of silver to 1 of cold 
Then for a long period 12 and 13 ounces bought 1 ounce of 
gold. In Gre , as we read in Herodotus, gold was thir 
ti the of silver. In England in the twelfth c 
was 90 ver to lof gold. Under Louis XIV the livr 
half what it was under Henry IV. The Spanish-American col- 
oni roducing principally silver, Spain raised its ratio in 1775 
| to 15 to 1 to 154 that of gold, while in coloni it re- 
mai 11 to] France, whose ratio in 1726 was 144, adopted 
the tio of Spain in 1785—that of 153 
LDS BUSINESS WI i THI Ww ) MONEY 
has demonstra that to do business with the 
ore ommercial nations vorld it is essent iat the 
cur cy to do that business must in harmony with the in- 
trinsic i ie of the money of those natio S. ; 
T ‘ that a silver dollar of 412} grains shall be the e q tal of 





, 


25.8 grains of gold does not make it so before the world. Ma 
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caulay, in his History of England, commenting on the deprecia- 
tion of silver in England at one time and referring to the views 
of the then minister of finance, says: 

He was not in the least aware that a pleceof metal with the King’s head 
on it ¥ » commodity of Which the price was governed by the same laws 
which govern the price of a piece of metal fashioned into a spoon or 
buckle, and thatit was no more in the power of Parliament to make the 
Kingdom richer by calling acrowna pound than to make the Kingdom larger 
by callinga furlong a mile. He seriously believed, incredible as it may 
seem, that if the ounce of silver were divided into 7 shillings, instead of 5, 
foreign nations would sell us their wines and their silks for a smaller num- 
number of our 

If, then, from time immemorial, all nations coining free have 
changed their monetary ratios to correspond with the world’s 
radical changes in commercial values, what rule or law of trade 
shulod exempt us from doing the same in the face of greater 
changes in the same time than ever before known in the history 
of man? 


iCcOes 


AMERICAN FREE COINAGE AND SILVER APPRECIATION. 


But if such nations will decline to join us in restoring free 
coinage at 16 to 1, and we alone on that ratio are unable to re- 
pair the injury inflicted by so many, are we not, with our mighty 
energy, unparalleled resources, world-wide power and influence, 
and our vast foreign and domestic commerce, and money-absorb- 
ing capacity—are we not, I say, at least partially able to revive 
values by adopting a more liberal ratio? Our single action 
would affect the world’s values. The recent movement of India 
alone by the closing of her mints to free coinage of silver was 
sufficient to reduce the price of silver everywhere from 82 to 70 
cents an ounce. If that one country by demonetizing silver can 
depress its value 12 cents an ounce, can not we, a far superior 
power, by remonetizing it, restore the value in much greater 
proportion? I read in the published cablegrams from Europe 
that the very anticipation of favorable silver action by this Con- 
gress is having a tendency to advance values. I quote the fol- 
lowing: 

GERMAN INTERDST IN THE STRUGGLE. 
BERLIN, August 12. 

The proceedings of the American Congress are watched with keen interest 
here. President Cleveland's message gave bourse operators inthis city and 
elsewhere in Germany the impression that silver was doomed, and this 
caused a heavy drop in the values of Mexican securities. 

There was intense and general uneasiness over the commercial situation 
inAmerica. Theapparent strength of thesilver men in Washington. coupled 
with the rise in the price of silver, led to a reaction of opinion, and Mexican 
securities have recovered three points since Thursday, even though it is as- 
serted that agents in Mexico of the Bleichroeders, the well-known German 
bankers, have information of an intended reduction in the rate of interest 
now paid on Mexican bonds. 

Do we realize the supreme power of thisnation in the world’s 
affairs? We are the greatest manufacturing, the greatest agri- 
cultural, and the greatest mining nation of earth. We produce 
nearly one-half of the world’s silver product, and we consume 
nearly one-lifth of the world’s silver. We consume one-fifth of 
the world’s sugar supply, nearly one-fourth of the world’s coffee, 
one-third of the world’s iron and lead, one-fourth of the world's 
cotton, one-third of the world’s wool, one-half of the world’s 
tin, and one-third of the world’s coal, and yet we have but 5 per 
cent of the world’s population. We have more miles of railroad 
than has all Europe, Asia, and Africa combined. The freights 
on the United States railroads in 1890 exceeded by 36,000,000 tons 
the aggregate carried on all the railroads of the United King- 
dom of Greit Britain and Ireland, Germany, France, and Russia 
in 1889. Thefreight traffic passing through the SaultSte. Marie 
Canal on our Great Lakes exceeds the combined tonnage of all 
nations p ssing through thefamous Suez Canal. We are agreat 
money-absorbing nation, and, unlike the older nations, we have 
marvelous resources yet undeveloped which require unlimited 
capital to develop. We are not only able, but our necessities 
require that we should advance silver to its proper monetary 
use. Noother nation has so great aninterestinfreecoinage. If 
England and the other nations will not aid us, should we make 
no effort ourselves? 

We could as late as 1890, when the Sherman act was passed, 
have established free coinage on the basis of 16 to 1 and appre- 
ciated the value of silver over the world to that parity had we then 
adopted such policy. The legal and commercial variance was 
not wide. Any other great nation with ours could have main- 
tained the parity then. ne to the demonetization of sil- 
ver by Germany, Del Mar, in his Money and Civilization, says: 

Had France and the United States not also closed their mints to silver, 
even this action by Prussia would apparently have had no effect upon its 
vaiue . 

After the Sherman act was passed India jn 1890 was coining 
silver which was worth $1.04 per ounce as bullion. Our action 
then or later might have averted the decline which so rapidly 
followed, and we might by sustaining India in her policy have 
prevented her suspension of free coinage recently. 

Now, the task before us is infinitely greater than ever. We 
are the only great nation even proposing free coinage of silver. 


| 
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THE UNITED STATES AIDED IN SILVER’S DECLINE 

At the same time it may be said that no other count; 
responsible than the United States for the decline in si 
1873 we discontinued the coinage of the silver dollar w 
was at a premium. The Bland-Allison act of 1878, y 
quired not less than $2,000,000 and not more than $4,000. 
ver coinage, was systemetically antagonized by the T) 
»artment—the smaller and never the larger amount 

“he Sherman law of 1890 was even more unkindly tre 
not to that law, so much as to its reluctant enforcemen| 
are in extraordinary session to-day. It is to that we: 
the closing of the India mints and the disuse at least o! 
000 annually formoney. The following extracts from 
leave no room todoubtas to what is the duty of the G 

Sec. 2. The Treasury notes issued in accordance with the prov 
act shall be redeemable on demand, in coin, at the Treasury « 
States, or at the office of any assistant treasurer of the Unite 
When so redeemed may be reissued. * * * Upon demand of 
any of the Treasury notes herein provided for, the Secretary « 
ury snall, under such regulations as he may prescribe, redeem s 
gold or silver coin, at his discretion, it being the established | 
United States to maintain the two metals on a parity with each « 
the present legal ratio, or such ratio as may be provided by law 

SEc. 3. The Secretary of the Treasury shall each month « 
ounces of the silver bullion purchased under the provisions of 
standard silver dollars until the Ist day of July, 1891, and after t 
shall coin of the silver bullion purchased under the provisions of t 
much as May benecessary to provide for the redemption of the Tr 
herein provided for, and any gain or seigniorage arising from an 
age shall be accounted for and paid into the Treasury. 

In the face of this plain language, and in violation of t 
of the law, gold coin is paid to the silver seller, on red 
of certificates payable in coin. With a Treasury ove 
with silver and a gold reserve rapidly diminishing. gold 
It is claimed that this must be done to maintain the two 
a parity. This course tends todestroy, not maintain, tl 
The definition of parity is, * equality,” ‘‘ of the same 
Is it equality to discriminate between one of two things « 
degree? Both meti sare legal tender. Does it promot 
to discredit and rejectone of a pair? No wonder foreign 
tries regarded with suspicion a country acting in this 
towarda metal which she produced more thanany other c 
in the wold. 

No wonder that India, beholdine the indifferent—not 
hostile—conduct of America to its own product as mone) 
cluded that it was time for her to abandon the struggle for 
coinage and to close her mints. How long would the cred 
an individual last who should stand upon the house tops and 
little his own resources or condemn his own obligations? 

THE SHERMAN LAW A BEN} 

The Government purchases exch month are muinly of Ameri: 
silver; and the payment, if made in si ver, would largely hav 
passed into the hands of the mine owner, and thence to his work 
men, and from them to the merchant, the farmer, the marketmar 
the mechanic, and to numerous divisions of trade. All would h 
been glud to receive silver in payment. None can claim t 
such distribution of the Treasury silver would have “ destro) 
the parity between the two metals.” It would, on the cont 
have maintained the parity and have retained that much g 
the Treasury, which was paid ont to American mine ov 
After perpetrating the mischief then comes the cry from | 
dent Cleveland, his Secretury, and friends, ‘‘ The gold is lea 
the country. We shallsoon be upon asilver basis. Repen 
Sherman act.” 

The $50,000,000 annually paid out is small in comparison t 
gold paid into the Treasury from all sources, and the Go 
ment could not be inconvenienced. The certificates are 
lieu of the bulky coin, and no objection can arise on thisscor 
the people. The market value is paid for the bullion, a 
on deposit is always an ample credit to the Government f 
outstanding certificates. The fact remains that the peo) 
our nation are benefited by this additional money, and th: 
ernment is neither injured nor emburrassed by such limit: 
chases. 


FIT 


THE FALLACY OF SILVER AND PAPER FIAT MONEY. 


Some of those who advocate free coinage at 16 tol belic\ 
it is the stamp of the Government which alone impress 
upon the metal, and hence with them a ‘‘ dollar” containi! 
56 cents in silver is the equivalent of another dollar cont 
100centsin goldorsilver. A so-called ‘‘ dollar ’ withonly 5 
of silver would be just as acceptable. That theory drives 
fiat paper—to populism. Why longer sweat and toil fo 
and silver if cheaper paper will supply the world’s money | 
Close the mines entirely, except for the mechanic arts’ s 
and expend no more severe labor for a metal useless to 
merce for money circulation. Relieve labor and substitut 
per. To that class of believers the cheaper the materi:! 
more consistent the currency, since the stamp alone contro's 
When, however, they are reminded that as to the settlement of 
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’ re not yet surro ed by a Chinese wall and secluded 
‘ .erestof mankind. Weintermingleand travel among 
: and we trade with n,and they trade and tr 
; Our foreign commerce—exports and imports—ag- 

the enormous sum of $2,000,000,000 We are a gre 
© ror nation also, and we owe to foreign nations on individual 
norate obligati ms in actual gold coin hundreds of mil 
“ ‘ rs. These can not be pid in irredeemable stamp 
, or in 56-cent stamp silver dollars. Te alsO owe asa 
G ri nt on our bonded indebtedness to fore ign hold rs. 
will not accept ‘‘stamp” money. The balance of trade is 
t us. and we owe to foreigners $100,000,000. This is gold. 

lwe dishonor these obligations and publish ourselves 2s 
' liators? Weare told, however, that intrinsic value 
ed by our Government; that the Bland silver dol- 
l sa legal tender and contained 4124 grains, was of 
*purch ising power than the silver trade dollar wi ich con- 

120 grains and not legal tender except fo lamounts 
e are asked what we have to say to this for intrinsic value. 
They forget that for home payments the legal-tender coin is cur- 
Here is where all this class of reasoners go astray. The 


de dollar was not int nded or domestic trade, although allowed 


e. Tothe world it was worth more thanour legal-tende: 


( . They assume thatour money isalone intended for inte n 

( erce,and that it ison the same basis as fractional curr ney, 
e tthat among ourselves it has a more extended legal tender. 
7 refer to the fiatin the greenback, but forget that this cur- 
rency was not at par until specie pay nent was resumed, and when 
t] wus a fund of 100,000,000 behind it for redemption, and then 
j 20 d as gold in London and Berlin, but not before. The 


debts of the world must be paidin the money of the world. IT iat 
and stamp money willnoteount. Silver goes in the melting pot, 
and to be worth a gold doliar it must be worth intrinsically $1 
yullion. 
1is may not be precisely as we would have it, but unfortu- 
nitely we are the debtor and the foreigner is the creditor, and 
more unfortunately we yet find it necessary to seek the for- 
n mirkets to buy as well as to sell. We should encourage 
ection, sell more and buy less, and then we could be more 
pendent. 
friend from Kansas [Mr. SIMPSON] in his speech recently 
siid, ‘* Now, those who believe with me and my party hold the 





for domestic trade if the volume becomes excessive people lose 
confidence and decline to receive it in la 
the law of legal tender through specific contracts, which the 





Supreme Court decides to be valid as against such law. The | 


A) ne iean silver dollarof 4124 grains at present will be received 
i mdon substantitlly at its face—about on a par with gold 
whl the Mexican silver dollar of 420 grains, and just as pure | 
silver, will only be taken for 65 cents, The American dollar is | 
maintained at par with gold, while the Mexican dollar travels 


on its stump and intrinsic value. The stamp does not osha it 
lar in the world’s markets. Mexico has free coinage of 


1 
a Ol 


silver, but its dollar is not on a parity with gold, although its 


ratio is 164 to }h. 

Our dollar abroad with free coinage will only be valued at its 
bullion price. The stamp will add nothing to its purchasing 
power. In harmony with this fiat theory it has been proposed 
thatsuch stimp money be issued by the Government to the extent 
of $60 per capita, or to the enormous sum of $3,350,000,000, and to 

reulate among the people. No promiseof paymentistomake this 
curreney exchangeable for any of the world’s money metals, nor is 
it to be redeemable in anything. It is assumed that the stamp 
will confer upon it full monet ary value, and that the faith and 
resources of the Government will always guarantee solvency. = 
is not probably understood th: it such money would at once driv 
away all other money, and that with other people we shall ieees 
no money to carry on our exchanges. Nor is it reflected that 
governments are not immutable; that, like mortals, they also 
perish, or they change their forms, or repudiate their obligations, 
or become wnable to maintain their fiatcurrency. Thereis hardly 

system of government on earth that hus not suffered mutilation 
or radical ch. inge, and but few systems survive a century with- 
out some alteration. 
GOLD AND SILVER THB ONLY STANDARDS 

Money from time immemorial hus been understood to mean 
the precious money metals—gold and silver. * Money ” is de- 
lined by Webster as derived from the Latin ‘‘ Moneta,” a sur- 
name of Juno, in whose temple was coined money, and which he 

Says was stamped coin. The word ‘‘dollar” is from the Ger- | 


} 
i 


man ‘‘ thaler,” and this was a piece of money first coined in 1518 | of prope rty were everywhere outraged. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


huma 1 toil 


Constituti 
tion that it does not matter what material your money is | 
eof.” As toa limited amount of legal-tender currency this 


may be true, and for Government payments it is true, but even | 


sums and will evade | 


prosecute t 
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ni r the case of the French assigenat . I O ; ) 
t rs in which the Fret peor t i 
ee luded to issue a large amount o 
, viser than mint oi O ‘ ) 
zed fr the experience wit former veu t 
ry to base their * paper upon some Vv 1e, and tl 


y secured it on the pledge of the national domain. TI 


ere h landed estates of the nobility a 








which had been eee previo Ly by the ¢ 
ahem tbout two-thirds of the French En 
he pu Kio credit wanthe® sisfor the fiat money. Ther 
no redemption in sound money and no time f 
The people soon becume tired of using a money ¢ 
oO rth and witbout value to maintain co fid 
it depreciated rapidly, although a legal tender f 
was in 1790, but by 1795—five years later—it was 
; currency among the people themselves 18 per cent 
Gold and silver all left the country. Then 
nment resorted to another scheme and sult tuted t 
ot r paper money—forthe assicnats; b on these 
to nothing. During l these agitations for 
s declared by the politicians that goid and 
i an unsatisfactory basis, that a cu ‘y should 


of a country, and that commerce with other nations 
. Therich and property-holders were assailed, and 
id indebted were promised relief. Merchants who d 


sell their wares for fiat money were proceeded against. 


» body of the French Republic passed the ‘Omax- 


8,’ which made sales of goods compulsory for paper 


bs were incited to rob and to oa r, and the rights 
Values of all property 
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fluctuated, enterprises were suspended, and thrift and energy | trial effort, invites reckless investments, and ends in co 
were paralyzed. The money declined, although based on Gov- | crisis. We require enough money and more money, but 
ernment credit, and panics Pee in the midst of good crops | heaven’ssake, on behalf of the poor as well as the ric | 
and plenty. When thecrash did come it was found that the poor | a reliable money. 
generally held the money, and they suffered most. The specu- INTRINSIC VALUE THROUGH HIGHER RATIO 
ators, seeing the e > Yi 5 > worthless BY 3 . iw ¢ . ia ; . : 
srinicing Sod bonriod too property coohenged or ee pts | axkncmestaaie, fi, end comslatens mith may examina 
18 y oxcni ne Bu subject, I can not conceive of the possibility of bridgi, 
dollars. ‘Thousands and thousands of people were ruined, worse | fiat chasm between a dollar which at present conte 
panics followed, and distrust entered everywhere. Values were | jn silver bullion and a dollar which contains 100 ian 
inflated, and every product brought high prices. Money was | pullion. I believe, sir,in a ratio nearer to the comm: 
plenty, and yet it was worthless. In the midst of abundance | [ shall stand upon the ratio of 20 to 1, beli ving 
there was famine; and yet at this very time the French Govern- | greased use which will be given to silver in this or 
ment was one of the great nations and maintained armies in the | ours will so appreciate silver all over the world th 
field. : 3 7 : o p short time the difference between the ratio of 20 { 
Thibaudeau, an eminent writer, referring in his Memoirs to present low, artificial, and depressed commercial 
the inflation of prices, states that sugar sold for 500 francs a | hyidoed over. The inconvenience of increased siz 
pound, soap 230 francs a pound, and other things in proportion. | },y will not be felt, since the amendment proy aan 4 
Another writer mentions that ‘‘he who in 1790 had borrowed | eertificates may be issued ‘in the manner now pro\ 
10,000 francs could pay his debts in 1796 for about 35 francs.” | for the standard silver dollars.” — 
Practical repudiation became the order of the day. The lesson [ am of opinion that the present price of silver is 
of this paper money with the stamp of the government guaran- | pressed. Combinations have evidently been at work 
teeing soundness has never been forgotten by France. When | other causes named by me. It is not warranted The 
Napoleon was fighting the European Coalition and was hard | of this or any other country can not produce sliver at { 
pressed for money, he was advised to issue paper money. He | entlow purchasing price. But I believe that by placing 
wrote to his minister: a ratio of 20 tol we can bridge over the difference imm 
[ will never resort to irredeemable paper money. for, «s is well known, the greater the use you confer « 
CONTINENTAL CURRENCY. | cle the greater its demand, and the greater its de 
, me : | greater its value. So that, looking at the ordinary m 
Another example, but in our own country, is that of the Con- | yjju6. the price of bullion all over the world will appr: 
tinental currency, an issue made to cover the expenses of the | podiately up to the arbitrary standard which we ahs 
Revolutionary war, and which amounted to $359,546,825. It was adopt the ratio of 20 to 1 ae = 
irredeemable and based on the faith of the Government. This = ; 
was also a failure. The first year the rate of exchange for hard | PEE CORRASS, THCRRARSD USE, GUBATER VALU! 
money was 4 per cent, the second year it was 6 per cent, the | Now, Mr. aa in further illustration of this, I wi 
third year it was 45 per cent, and the fourth year it was 100 per | friends from the wool-growing States what they think 
cent, and it ceased to circulate as money. When in the Conti- | the value of wool if it should be disused for the purpose 
nental Congress it was proposed to establish a sound system of | ing? What would be the value of wheat if it should be 
finance by providing a regular revenue system, one member said: | for the purpose of flour-making? What would be the 
cotton, my Southern friends, if cotton should be disused 





Do you think, gentlemen, that I will consent to load my constituents with 


taxes when we can send to our printer and get a wagon load of money, one | Manufacture of the ordinary fabrics of life? What wou 
quire of which will pay for the whole? value of iron if it should be disused even for the one pu 


the manufacture of iron rails?’ What would be the value « 
if it should no longer be called for to supply the consump 
hams and lard? 

Mr. BOATNER. And if the gentleman will permit 
interrupt him I will call his attention to a case in point 
the Fifty-first Congress a bill was reported to this House impos 
ing a prohibitory tax on the manufacture and sale of wh 
known as compound lard—an article of food made by mixing 
hog’s lard with cotton-seed oil. Under apprehension of its pas- 
sage, cotton seed fell in price at least 33 per cent. The contin 

Another instance of the failure of irredeemable paper money | and enlarged use of this oil for this purpose has since incre 
is that of the Confederate money of the late war. It was based | the value of this seed nearly 100 per cent. 
on the faith of the government, and was legal tender for all Mr. HERMANN. I thank my friend from Louisiana for t 
debts. It was made a felony for any person not to receive it at | additional illustration that enlarged use produces increased 
its nominal value. The taxable resources of ten millions of peo- | mand, and increased demand induces improved values. 
ple were a guarantee for its solvency. The issue amounted to What, I may say, would be the value of gold itself if it w. 
$654,465,936. It passed as money among the people—a people | no longer used for monetary purposes? I[t has, howev: 
confident of their success in maintaining the government at that | limited free-coinage use by all the greater nations of earth 
time. if this one nation should disuse either of these products t! 

The first issue was March 9, 1861, but before March 20, 1861 | would be a materialdecline in the world’s quotations. No, sir 
(see Richmond Examiner of that date), this money, with the | I believe that the more you disuse an article the more it wi 
government stamp upon it and the resources of numerous States | depreciate; and the more use you make for it the greater wil 
as a credit, possessed but little purchasing power, as shown by | its value. Take, for instance, the article nickel. This 
the prices current in the Richmond market. Coffee was $5.10 a | very low value until a short time ago, when it was discover 
pound, calicoes $2 a yard, lard and bacon 35 to 45 cents a pound, | that nickel enters as a very valuable factor into the compositio! 
salt $25 a bushel, sugar from 60 to 80 cents a pound, eggs 60 cents | of armor plate; that united with steel it isthusmade impervi 
a dozen, and butter $1.a pound. There was plenty of money, | to the strongest attacks which can be made uponit. As soon 
everybody was employed, and prices were high. Printing presses | experiment had demonstrated this fact nickel went up all ov 
were kept constantly in motion, and the money went as fast as | the world because of this additional use which was discovered 
printed. All gold and silver and bank notes at once sought | for it. And so it is with regard toeverything else which w: 
places of concealment. Here was another proof that as between | conceive of in connection with the wants of human life. 
conflicting or competing currencies the one least valuable will | THE BEST SYSTEM IS BIMETALLISM. 
alone remain. By December, 1863, $100 in specie would buy $300 Believing, sir, in the bimetallic system and favoring the 
in paper money; by December, 1863, $100 would a $1,900, and | gst use of gold and silver upon equal terms, it is my 0) 
by December, 1864, $100 would buy $5,000, and by March, 1865, | that the repeal of the Sherman law will produce evils o! in 
8100 would buy $6,000 in this stamp money. | culable extent unless free coinage is substituted. We must 

EXPERIENCE A DEAR TEACHER. forget that our population is increasing; that our comm: 

The widespread destitution and financial wreckage which | enlarging; that our demands are more diverstfied; that 
came upon the Argentine people in South America by the in- | money rather than less is needed in this country; that in 
flated paper money of that Government is too recent to be for- | short time we shall have to meet the alternative of the ! 
gotten. Its effects were communicated to other countries, and | ment of $174,000,000 of bank notes. Let us, then, maintain 
almost every nation suffered more or less. double standard; for it is true, sir, that gold and silver cou! 

Mr. Speaker, in this way history speaks. Experience is adear | possess more average wealth and happiness among tlhe p: 
teacher, in finance as well as in other schools. e have learned | than any single-standard nation. Take any nation which his 4 
thut an unstable currency damages busin: ss, discourages indus- bimetallic currency; take France, take the United States, taxe 


Congress at last by act of August 4, 1790, did enact that the 

Jontinental currency should be funded in a loan ‘‘at the rate of 
$100 in the said bills for $1 in specie.’’ This money was issued 
in our revolutionary period and when we were strong enough to 
triumph over the veteran armies and navies of Great Britain. 
We formed a new nation of 4,000,000 of pel and the money 
issued on the Government faith and legal tender for all debts 
was not worth over one cent on the dollar as late as 1790! 

CONFEDERATE MONEY. 

















every household: 


laws, just as the panic of 183 


APPEN 





find that as a general 


Belgium and the Netherlands, and you will 
average prosperity 


rule every bimetallic country has a greater 
‘han those countries which adopt the policy of gold monometal- 
lism. While England has instances of great individual fortunes 
and palatial sp ylendor, it also has more extremes of poverty, deg- 








and 
r tion. and suffering among the lower wi uks. As a distin- 
ae Representative once said in this Chamber: 
i and silver nations like France can exhibit no such individual for 
a abound in England, but it has a peasantry that, with their silver 
an pay a War indemnity that would have beggared the gold bankers 
i und to which the pe asantry of England <« vuld not have contributed 
rling in gold nor a single shil in silver 
rhe two metals have existed side by side in harmontous, honorable com 
nship as nx y « e intelliger trade was known al ng men 
we igh forty « l ce Abral ed t Ephror he ilvel 
h he had na I ea ience sons of H yt 
of silver—current m ey with n t Sit > that 
ive risen and fa 1, races have dialects and 
een forgotton, artsi e been lk ; have} ished 
1 en discover winds have been cin the sea, and t ] 
und tht I hese change und gold have reigned su 
‘as the representa of value—as t media of exchange. The de 
nent of each |! n attein] Ll in Irn, an ietimes the de 
tof both uit ways in vain And we are here to-day deliberating 
ver the problem which comes down to us from Abraham's time, the 


ey with the merchant 

were the sentiments ex- 
of the people, James G. 
them he spoke the heartfelt 


ght of the silver that shall be current mor 


hese, sir, were the words, these 
ressed by that grand old tribune 
Blaine, of Maine, and in uttering 
sentiments of the common people, the sovereigns of this the 
greatest, the liberty-loving, the most powerful, and the 
best nation among all the nations of this earth. | 


most 
{Loud applause. ] 


Silver. 
SPE - OH 


BOU RKE COCKRAN, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Auqust 26, 1898. 


The House having ler ideration the bill (H. R.1 
t, approved July 14, 18 An a 
illion and the issue of T: notes thereon 


HON. W. 


IN THE 
Saturday, 


irchase of 
other pur 


directing the p 
and for 


im ac 





poses ”’ 

Mr. COCKRAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: After the very interesting address which we 
have just heard nobody will deny that the argument for free silver 


coinage may be made picturesque, even if it fail to be convinc- 
ing 

Sir, when the gavel of the presiding officer descended upon 
the desk of this House on the 4th of March last, and members 
of Congress returned to their homes, they found the country 


blessed with universal 7 sperity. ‘eas of con 
tent blazed upon the sie ones: 


yet in a period wi 


Everywhere the fit 
the light of hope illumined 

en e everything that ought to 
produce prosperity was ours, over our heads became 
somber; the dark cloud of a panic settled down over the length 
and breadth of the land, wrapping in its sinister folds countless 
thousands of American citizens, threatening to send the gaunt 
specter of starvation stalking over American highways, menxc- 
ing the cottages that shelter American labor. 

When we seek the source of the dangers that are now impend- 
ing Over us, we can find nothing in the character of provide tial 
interposition to prevent our continued march tow: wrds pi ‘“osper- 
ity. Our bursting granaries show that P rovidence h 1S Si 
upon us in seed time and in harvest; yet, in every section of the 
country mills are closing, indust ‘y is suspended, the public mind 
is disturbed with apprehensions that during 
our highways will be thronged, not with tramps w! 
but with industrious | boring y men, vainly seeking a market for 
their labor. There is reason to fear that self-respecting men 

es in the production ‘of our 


} 
rths 


the SkKie 


iled 


oshirk work, 


and women, Who have been active for 


national wealth, may be forced to taste the bitter and humiliat- 
ing bread of chi - oe we see ourselves surrounded by 
these grave perils, and realize that our condition can not be at- 


tributed to the frow: n of Provi dence, we are foreed 
clusion that we must be suffering from the folly of 
form of a vicious system of laws, which, ina time 
duction, has deranged and paralyzed the whol 
tribution. 

[ do not agree with my friend from Maine {Mr. REED] in his 
conclusion that financial crises are my sterious but unavoidable 
ine idents in the progress of the human race. I believe that every 
commercialdisturbance can be traced to settled and well- defined 


man in the 
of harper ips _Pro- 
thinery of dis- 





causes, and that this panic has beon produced by vicious monetary 
the panic of 1857, and the panic of 
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finance. (nd a con- 
De remedi« a oy 


1873 were produced by unsound systems of 
dition which has been produc 


wise laws. 


xd DOV Dad laws can 


The President of the United States hascalled us together ata 
period of intense heat to apply a remedy to the evil from which 
this country suffers, and he suggests that th: ters which 
threaten us have their root in the operation e act of 0, 
known as the Sherman silver law. <A proposition to repeal ° 
purchasing clause of that act has been submitt ot 
and we have a series of substitutes offered for i one a osi 
tion for free coinage of silver with an assortment of ratios, and 


to revive the Bland act 


itinize the arguments that have been offered in 


osition 


the other a pro 
When we ser 


support of these amendments I believe we may reduce th to 
two—one that the Democratic party, Dy 1ts platform adoy at 
Chicago, declared in favor of free coinage of silver, a he 
other that if the amendment proposed by the gen nal } 
Missouri be adopted the value of silver will be increased so that 
| it will circulate freely on a parity with gold at a ratio of 16 to 1. 


» repeal a part of | 


he coming winter | 


to the con- | 


ado not 


1 of the Ds 


oh ae uker, I 
pla 


join in the tone of levity with which the 
c party has been treated in soi bar 


nocrat 


, ieve that a declaration of political principles is bind- 
ing upon a political party, and when | stand here to-day « 
to this m re of free coinage, I stand on the Democra 
form with both feet, and he who seeks to pass 1 an act in the 
name of tl omocratic party io tr ng to p off the Dem 
ocratic platform and to place meon the Popu p oO \p- 
plause | assisted in the deliberations of the Democratic con- 
vention iter|;and, Mr. Speaker, the good humor wh hat 
rem rovokes induces me to say that [had a good opportunity 
to di el what vig t foot upon onpositi vhen 

r : indertook to interfere with its settled pu se 
ry ‘ 

re er, sir, that when the financial plank of the platform 
W n ‘consid lon dadeiegate trom VOLO do proposed 3an 
amendment the insertion of the word ‘ er before the word 
coin ve and supported itina speech of OUutan hour’s duration 
and did not poll ten votes for it onthe floor whenthe convention 
took final action upon the proposition. Talk to me about the 
Democ c party having dee | ree coum py | believe the 
claim come f om ¢ olorado ind om Nevada it those of} ;who 
favor the billintroduced by the gentleman fre AW st Virginia| Mr. 
W IN| are ring our DackKs U on th plat 0 1of our p rty 
Why did Co yrado: and } itake ring the elea- 


tothe woodsd 
tion of 1892 Liughter 1 “Why did they abandon both the great 
il part country and f Populist 


politic es of the 


ranks? 


take refuge in the 


Why, sir, I believe it is owing to a great upheaval in Colo- 
rado and Nevada, caused by the union of Democrats and Re- 
publicans with the Populists, upon the ground that both the 
old part ad declared against the free coinage of silver, that 
we are honored with the presence ol the eloquent gentleman 
from Colorado | Mr. PEN« who has delighted us so often since 
he has | ded to our membership. [Applause 


ee coin iwe of 
tion that we 
ur platform, 
the many extravagant assertions 
side of yn in the course 


declare for the 
ana 
abandon yr « 


Che Democratic party did not 
silver. It refused to declare for it, 
who » its declarations are 
is not th enst extrava nt of 
made by gentlemen on the othe: 
of this di 

The Democr 


the asse 


are loyal 


this questi 
bate 


for the use of both metals 


tic party did declare 


as money; and, sir, while I am opposed tothe free coinage of sil- 
ver, [ am equally opposed to the total demonetization of silver. 

Silver is a part of the world’s money, and it is and always will 
be a part of the money of every country, but there can never be 
a Dimet Ss viard of value in any one countr There never 
has been a » never will be. 

Mr. Speake we have heard it said here, and it is the prinei- 
pal delusion cherished by our friends who support the amend- 
me! offer to this bill. that there was bimetallism in this 

| country prior to 1873, and that there was bimetallism in France 
from 1803 to 187 Now. I venture to state th t whil there was 
free coinage of both metals in these two countries. there never 
was b n:in either, in the sen wef the two m tals circu- 
lating t . 

‘These two metals never have been at one a the same time 
tne sta aotvy a in an) count 9 ind int ) ure of things 
one metal aiways be the stand ird of value. Chis } opo- 
sition was lown by Locke in 1695, when the principles of 
finance were still obscure, and when the experience of the human 


had not contributed to the 
ject. In on of the papers 
ssions which preceded the 


land at the close of the seventeenth cen- 


of civilization 
edge upon the 
ibuted to the dise 
in Ens 


Pp 


in a ] rn state 


in KNOW 


race 
sum of hum 
which Lo 
great r 


tury, h 


sud 
re cont 

colnage 
e said: 


Two metals, as gold and silver, can not be the mea e both 


ommere 
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together in any country, because the measure of commerce must be per- 
petually the same, invariable, 
allitsparts. But so only one metal does or ean do itselt: 
ver, and gold to gold. An ounce of silver is always of 
ounce of silver, and an ounce of gold to an ounce of gold; 
the one or the other of double the value 
and silver change their value one to another, for, supposing 
value as 16 to | now, perhaps the mext month they may be 
1, Andone may as Well make a measure, v. g., a yard, whose 
an hrink, as a measure of trade of meterials that ve notalwaysa sett 
invariable value to one another 
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1d that doctrine was repeated by Mill one hundred and fifty 


yea ars afterward, when he s.id: 
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Itis probable that, with most of its a 
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lar kind of variation to which the currency is rendered more 


wo legal standards is a fall of value, or what is commoniy 

! ion, since, practically, that one of the two metals will a 
tandard, of which the reai has fallen below the rated vaiue 

r, these are the speculations and conclusions of the 
two chief philosophers who have written on this subject. And 
what Locke declared, what Mill repeats, is attested by the experi- 
ence of the whole human race. I make thestaiement here now \and 
I challenge my friend from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] to contradict 
it, familiar as he is with the historical development of thisques- 
tion t never in the history of the world have these two metals 
circulated si: side asa double standardof value. They never 
will so circulate and they never can. Letus take the experience 
on ihis suoject of the three leading countries of the world—Great 
Britain, Pranee, and the United States. 

O friends the other side tell us that in this country a 
tremendous wrong was eommitied in 1873, that silver was then 
demonetized. Does not my friend from Missouri know that 
silver was expelled from our circulation in 1834, 
ple process of undervaluing it at the mints? He is too fa- 
miliar with the economic history of the world not to be fully 
awure that the demonetization of silver has seldom been accom- 
plished by specitie enactment. The usual method pursued by 
nations to accomplish the demonetization of a metal has been 
that of undervaluing it at the mints. Silver was undervalued at 

mints of the United States in 1834; and down to 1873 the 
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the 
annual coinage of it never rose above $8,000,000 except twice, 
and for seven years, I believe, it fell below a million dollars an- 
nually. ‘he average coinage of silver dollars for thirty years 
rior to 1873 was about $1,800,000 a year. Although there was 
ne coinage before 1873, there was no bimetallism. Silver dis- 
appeared. Itleftthe country. It was shipped abroad, because 
it was undervalued about 3 per cent at the mints. 

Yet my friend from Mississippi -4 ALLEN], following the 
lead of my friend from Missouri |Mr. BLAND], tells us in his own 
picturesque way that in 1873 a stealthy crime was committed by 
the demonetization of silver, while the fact remains attested by 
history that the demonetization, the practical demonetization 
of silver oceurred in 1834, and the act of 1873 was but a legis- 
lative declaration and recognition of what was then the actual 
financial system of the country. Nay, more: since the ‘‘ stealthy 
erime ” of 1873, the average coinage of silver dollars has been 
nearly thirty million a year, so that the ‘‘ conspiracy against 
silver” has resulted in trebling the use of silver at the mint 
but even this extensive use of the metal has not sufficed to main- 
tain it on a parity with gold. 

England, where we find the best opportunity of study- 


18 


Now, in | 
ing the development of this question, in 1696 the great recoin- 
age oceurred, and from that period every person who comments 
upon the dey 
ning and rise of ingland’s financial greatness. 
time there were circulating everywhere throughout that coun- 
try numbers of pieces of metal of diferent weight, though bear- 
ing the s me denomination. The kings had set the example of 
plundering the public by doing what my friend from Missouri 
sugg. sts we should do now; that is to say, debasing the coins of 
the country. Kings in all ages, rulers of all characters and in 
all countries had debased the coinage for their own profit by in- 
cre ans the amountof seigniorage levied upon the metal at the 
mint 

‘The subject, seeing the king occupied in this nefarious busi- 
meen, ret Jinted by elipping the coin on his own account, and in 
England, the coinage was thrown into such confusion that in 
1694 Lowndes, the seeretary of the treasury, in a report to the 
lords of the tre:sury called attention to the fact that all trade 

was paralyzed through the demoralization of the currency. AYf- 
ter persons had met in the public market places and had agreed 
upon the b rterand sale of their commodities, they were launched 
ints new discussions as to the rates at which the pieces of silver 
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Now, when this deplo 
aroused the public 
made, as we find : 
commerci i] 
the coin, to make it *‘ the 
tion Locke combated in : 
have read an extract. 

[In the settlement of the question of the rei 
a difficulty was presented, much more serio 
here. After the proposal to reduce the amount 
shilling had been abanuoned, and a‘ter it was 
whole money of the couatry should be re 
honest basis, the question arose who was to pay t 
difference between the amountof motes in the ok 
and the amount of metal in the ne 

At first it 8 propos d that t ioe isco tera ved il 
should be borne by those who held the cl 1 col 
pointed out that if such a policy we th 
possessed of base « oins is would keep themaway / 
take their chances of passing them in trade. 
to the height of a @1 sion, in the broad 
which that country ever displayed, it was decid 
attending the recoinage should be borne 
and the people were invited to bring th 
debased naka. their bullion, and their plat 
receive in return standard coin of full va 
and the amount of silver minted amounted 
£6,812,000. Lord Liverpool in his lette1 
believe, in 1805, points out that this r coins or 
the Government £2,780,000, owing to ae di 
currency. Mr. Anderson, in his history ~y coins, 
coinage cost £3,000,000; but a great reform v 
and gs 5 took an upwi ird leap in the mareh of 

Now, Mr. § 
as the standard mone y of the count [t had 
to recoin upon a st ible and equitable ‘pasis less 
All the weight and influence of government were 
the metal. But, sir, in that same « ge the 
valued atthe mint. It then passed currentat a valuation 
and 6d.,and silver left the country to such an extent th 
eighteen years after the coinage had been completed, S 
Newton reports thatif the scarcity of silver continues it 
mandapremium. And Lord aarerpen.s s ES t wher 
istry asked Sir Isaac Newton's advice, he ther b ing m 
the mint, as to how silver cou! 1 be Seek in the cout ntr 
gested the reduction of the value of the guinea to 21s 
say, to 252d. 

But the market or bullion value of the guinea at that ti 
20s. 8d., or 248d., about 14 per cent less than the mint vy 
and that lt per cent suffic - to drive silver so com 
circulation that in the last forty years of the last c 
were coined at the mint altogether but £63,933 in 
monetization as complete and as entire as ever was accon 
by specific enactment of any legislature or the decree 
ernment. And we all know thatthe actof 1816, by wh 
land was formally placed upon a gold standard, was a1 
firmation of the condition which alrea 
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dy existed, for 
tically disappeared from circulation for seventy-five 
Such was the experience of England where an w nd 
of 14 per cent at the mint drove silver out of cir 
country. , 
Now, my friend from Missouri and my friend from N 
tell us that in France there has been bimetallism since | 
that for seventy years the two metals circulated there on 
feet parity. There was a panic in England in 1825. Th 
the same complaint of scarcity of money that we hear 
now. A preposition was made to remonetize silver, : 
a similar proposition made now. One of the Barings 
before the House of Commons and adv yore it. It 
then, as our friends say now, th it France had a system ‘ 
allism which operated to swell the cire Siting mediun 1 t 
dance; but Mr. Tooke, writing in 1826, answering the + 
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of the gentleman from Missouri. [Applause.|] l 
Even ass ng t { , é reise of governmental pow 

we could bring gold and si to a parit @ would still be 

able to retain. a bimetallic currency; any attempt to establish it the 

would iney bly reduce this country toa silver basis. If it wer d 

possible to bring these metals to a parity at a ratioof 16 to 1, t i 





result could o lly be achieved by the use of an enormous mass and 
silver bullion at the mints. There is no other principle u 
which such an increase in the value of silver could be accom- | « \ppla 
plished. hl 
But if such immense quantities of silver bullion be deposited | « dvo n 
at the mints for the purpose of coinage, a redundant currency | 1 »th 
must be the result. According to an economic law to which [ | nds 
will refer later, a redundant currency in any country always | the ck 
causes an exportation o Now, as between gold and sil- rt of « , 
ver, gold will always be exported on account of its smaller bulk | 1 hen | 
and the comparative cheapness in the cost of transportation. | O K of Par 
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vels to entertain the young by its narrative and to instruct 
and amuse the 
liancy of its wit? Wasit because he wrote the Tale of a Tub or 
the Journal to Stella? No, sir; it was becasue he led bril- 
liantly, successfully, and patriotically the Irish revolt against an 
[english attempt to force upon the Irish people a debased coin. 

J hold in my hand Orrerry’s Life of Swift, with Sir Walter 
Scott's notes, ana here we find the whole story of Swift’s popu- 
larity and the foundation on which it was built. Inthe year 1724, 
there having been a very greatscarcity of small copper coins in 
Ireland, the English Governmentissueda patentto one William 
W ood to strike off £108,000 worth of brass half pennies and place 
them in the Irish circulation. They were of less intrinsic value 
than the coins which had previously circulated in the country, 
and Swift protested against the proposal to choke the circula- 
tion with a degraded currency. He assailed Wood and his pa- 
trons in a series of papers bristling with sarcasm and invective, 
which were known as the Drapier letters, and which roused the 
whole island to a fierce and determined resistance. Referring 
to the pretense that the patent issued to Wood was rendered 
necessary by the scarcity of small coins, Swift said to remedy a 
scarcity of money by the issue of debased coins was like cutting 
offan arm to cure sratch on the finger: 

The British Government sought to indict the publisher of the 
letters and had him presented before the grand jury, and the 
only two grand juries that live enshrined in the hearts of the 
irish people are the first which threw out the bill, and the sec- 
ond grand jury, which, when the same question was brought 
hefore them, instead of presenting the publisher or Swift, who 
was suspected of being the author of the letters, presented every- 
body concerned in the attempt to pass the coin. 

And they presented them in these words: 

We, the grand jury of the county of the city of Dublin, this Michaelmas 
term, 1724, having entirely at heart His Majesty’s interest and the welfare 
of our country, and being thoroughly sensibie of the great discouragemenis 
which trade hath suffered by the apprehensions of the said coin, whereof 
have already felt the dismal effects; and that 
evitably tend to the great diminution of His Majesty’srevenue, and the ruin 
of us and our posterity, do present all such persons as have attempted, or 
shall endeavor by fraud or otherwise, to impose the said half pence upon 
us, ete 

Walpole and the Duchess of Kendal were suspected of being 
the authors of Wood’s patent. They had both writhed under 


Hh S¢ 


the lash of Swift's sarcasm in his description of the royal court | 


of Lilliput. Amazed, dismayed, and discomfited by the blight- 
ing sarcasm of the Drapier’s letters, they quailed before the storm 
which had been unchained, Wood's patent was canceled and 
withdrawn, the debased coins were never put in circulation, and 
Swift became the idol of the Irish people. 

Sir, I refer to the popularity which Swift achieved through a 
de/ense of honest money, because the most extraordinary feature 
of this free-silver movement is that it appears to be an attempt 
to win popularity by the debasement of the coin of this country. 
Never before in the history of the human race has such an at- 
tempt been made in the name of popular rights. Among the 
causes which led to the French revolt against royalty, there was 
none more decisive than the habit of the French court to debase 
the coinage in almost everyreign. And when, in 1857, in order 
to prevent the export of silver from France, it was suggested 
that the amount of gold in the 20-franc piece should be re- 
duced, although it was a suggestion that was conceived in pa- 
triotism and prudence, the French people, with the memory of 
the robberies which the kings had formerly perpetrated at the 
mint. rose like one man and protested in such tones that even 
the slavish Corps Logislatif of the second Empire respected their 
protest, and the eoin remained untouched. 

The adoption of the amendment of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. BLAND] would place us at once on a silver basis. 
Mark you, I do not believe that if we went to a silver basis to- 
day all industry would be abandoned; that the fields would re- 
main untilled; that the course of the waters would be arrested 
in the beds of the rivers. We would still work; we would still 
raise grain and wheat; we would still fatten hogs, and we would 
still sell the products of the soil. But the immediate effect of 
such legislation would be the robbery of every creditor through- 
out this Union of 45 per cent of the sum due him. 

I know that my friend from Missouri, my friend from Ne- 
braska, and all those who think with them are rather proud of 
the fact that the enactment of their proposals into law would be 
likely to interfere with the collection of debts throughout the 
country. They tell us that they are not anxious arbitrarily to 
scale down debts; but, in the liu guage of my friend from Ne- 
braska, “if we are to have a doubt, let us give the benefit of it 
to the debtor.” Mr. Speaker, that brings up the question, who 
are the debtors of this country und who are the creditors? As 
we recall the rhetorical vehemence with which these gentlemen 
assailed the national binks, we must conclude that they believe 
all the binks are creditors and all the laborers and producers 
are debtors. 
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Here, sir, we see a striking instance of that str: inge di 
of gentlemen on the other side to stand upon their heads 
ions, to turn all econo 
topsy-turvy, as my friend from Nebraska turned the facts 
tory when he undertook to explain the victory of an 
tributing the supreme command toadrummer boy. The 
of the United States are not the laborers; the debto) 
United States are not the farmers; the principal debto 
United States are the bankers, the railroad companies 
corporations whom my friend from Missouri loves to d 
as Shylocks, gold bugs, and Wall-street sharks. 

My friend from Ne braska [Mr. BRYAN] smiles, : 
advantage of his complacent mood to instruct him on 1 
ject. [Laughter.] I hold in my hand the report of th 
troller of the Currency, containing a full statement of 
ness of the national banks of the United States forasin 
Opening it at random, [ find the report of the larges 
the country, the National Park Bank of the city of N 
[t appears that the deposits of all kinds in thi 
during that year to about $34,000,000, while its loans w 
000,000; that is to say, its debts to its depositors were n 
lions inexcess of the loans which it had made 

{f my friend from Nebraska will consider the prince 
pes gy for a moment and will examine this matter in | 
mind, he will see that the very business of banking is tl 
ness of dealing with other people’s money. The mone 
the banker deals with is not his own; it is the money wh 
owes to hisdepositors. Here we find inthe case of thiso 
that its debts are about $9,000,000 more than its credi 
if you pass a free-coinage law you simply reduce t! 
£5 per cent; you enable th: it bank to settle the balance | 
its debts and its credits for about $5,000,000. Instead o 
ing a loss it would actually gain four millions by the ad 
amendments proposed by the gentleman from Misso 

{ hold in my hand the Statistical Abstract for 1892, 
page 38 I find that during that year the net deposits of 
banks of the city of New York were $391,900,000 in round 
loans were $344, 200,000, a difference of $47,7 
If the deposits and the loins, that is to say, the debts and 
credits of these institutions be reduced to 55 per cent of 
present value, as they would be reduced by the enactment o 
free-coinage law, the debts due by the b inks to their deposit 
would amount to $215,545,000, while the debts due to them wou 
amount to $189,310,000, a difference of $26,235,000. Under our 
existing gold standard the banks would be compelled to add to 
the total amountof the debtsdue to them, $47,700,000, from th 
reserves in order to meet the claims of their depositors. Under 
the operation of a free-coinige law $26,235,000 would suffice to 
buance their debts and credits, and these Shylocks, thesa gold 
bug's, these objects of Populistic detestation, would gain about 
$21,500,000 from the operation of a law leveled against Wall 
strect sharks. 

Mr. BRYAN 
@ moinent? 

Mr. COCKRAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRYAN. I would liketoask the gentleman whether it is 
not true that every solvent bank has for every dollar that it owe 
either somebody's note or the money in the vault and its ow 
capital besides? 

Mr. COCKRAN. The gentleman undoubtedly pres 
truism in his question. It is upon precisely that statement 
facts that t have been endeavoring to penetrate his intellect 
[Laughter.; It is because the reserves of a bank which cons 
tut» the difference between its credits and its debts are held in 
cash—in coin, in specie, that you can not injure it by legislation 
such as you propose. 

The loans and reserves of a solvent bank, taken together, 
exceed its liabilities—the excess represents the capita! 
profits. But as between their debts and their credits all 
are debtors. If you debase the value of the circulating medi 
so that the debts due them will be reduced, the debts which th: 
owe will be reduced to a corresponding extent, and since their 
indebtedness exceeds their credits, they I 
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Willthe gentleman allow me to interrupt him 
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banks 


will be gainers by a: 
legislation which degrades the standard of value. 

We all know the method by which railro: ud companies are 
capitalized. They issue stocks and bonds not alone on the pro} 
erty they | have—they issue them on their franchises, on tl 
earning capacity, on the money which they make and which 
they hope to make. That is to say, they are capitalized for an 
amountfar exceeding the value of any property which they posses 
The debts which they owe must, therefore, exceed any sum: 
which are due to them. Cut down those debts 45 per cent, and 
who will be the beneficiaries of your legislation? 

But my friend from Nebraska |Mr. BRYAN] has spoken in be- 
halfof the workingman. He tells us the legislation he favors is 
in the interest of the laborer, because it is av rowedly hostile to the 
creditor, 










[ say now that the banker, the railroad company, the insur- 

’ company, the great corporation, is not a creditor, but a 

debtor. The man who is and must be always a creditor while 
e world lasts and while economic conditions remain the same 

man who, by the nature of his situation and thecharacter of 


our social organization, is and always must be a creditor, is the 


} rer 


Vr. SNODGRASS. Because he has goteverything everybody 


else has in his hands. 
: 


Mr. COCKRAN. I do not know exactly the meaning of my 
riend’s language, but that is my usual condition after one of his 


orations. |Laughter.] 
I say that the laborer is not paid in advance for his day’s labor 


His capital is his labor—that which he can expend in production. 
When you show me a mechanic who has been paid his week 

ces in advance, or a day laborer who has been paid his day's 
vages in advance, then I will show youa lu borer who is a debtor: 
but while work must be done before wages are paid, the laborer 
is necessarily acreditor. [Applause.] And he is different from 
all other credi 

For, as my friend from Maine [Mr. REED] put it to-day, if | 
want to loan $10,000, I will find plenty of p2ople eager to apply 





tors. 


forit. I will find in the exigencies and stress of circumstances 
that force men 
‘ate a gold-payment clause in the contract, or any othe 
sion for my own security: but if I be a laborer seeking a m: 
for my toil, I can not choose my debtor. I must accept en 
ment whenever and wherever [ can get it. I can not hoar 
capital for a day without injuring my family, without endanger 
ing the roof that shelters their heads and the clothes that pro 
tect them from the winter’s blast. On behalf of those men, the 
real creditors, in the name of the laborers of this country, I pro- 
test ungainst the degradation of the dollar, because it means a r 
duction in the value of the wages pxid to toilers. I protest 
against the adoption of a variable and fluctuating standard of 
value, bec :use it means that the w s of the laborer will be p |i 
in a dollar of uncertain value, which will be rated at its highe 
when paid to him by his employer, and rated at its lowest when 
he seeks to use itin the purchase of the necessaries of life. 

My friends insist that gold has appreciated in value. I deny 
it. Ifit has apprecixted in value as measured by corn, by whe 
by pork, it has not appreciated in value as mexsured by wages. 
[ hold here in my hand the Aldrich report, which comes to me 
with the approval of the distinguished Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and which emanates from a Democratic B ireau of Statis- 
tics. The accuracy of its figures has never been impugned; and 
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it shows that ver in the hisiory of human civilization have 
wages been so high, measured by gold. [Applause 
Now, if in its relations tocommodities, gold appreciates, while 


in relation to the wages of labor it remuins stationary, we are 
impelled to the conclusion that there has been » rise in th 
laborer’s wages. It means that the purchasing power of his 


money has incre:sed. It means, in short, that he obtains a 
larger measure of the product which his toil creates. That is 
the true meaning of this apparent appreciation in the value of 
gold. It is the heilthiest sign in the entire body politic. If 
you pass a law to-day for the free coinage of silver, you reduce 
these wages 45 per cent by reducing the value of the dollar in 
which his wages are paid, and you accomplish that which the 
em):'oyers of this country to-day areanxious to see accomplished 
but which they hesitate to undertake. 

Oh, sir, remember the long tedious route, a veritable Calvary, 
which labor has ascended in the long strug to benefit its con- 
dition. Remember that every stone along that dreary way is 
stxined by bleeding feet, by the tears of hungry women, weepin 
over children who moined as they vainly sought sustenane 
their mothers breasts. Through ‘ong strikes and suffering and 
woe labor has improved its condition in this country until, by 
the figures of this Aldrich committee, we find that it enjoys to- 
day the largest proportion of that which it produces, that it has 
ever enjoyed in the history of the world. [Applause.] And you, 
my friend from Nebraska, you, my friend from Missouri, in the 
name of labor, in the name of the producers, in the name of the 
common people, would make the banks of New York a present of 
$21,000,000 and cut down the wages of toil 45 per cent in every 
State and Territory of this broad land. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side. | 








Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman aques- | 


tion? 

Mr. COCKRAN. Mr. Speaker, I am limited in time. If the 
gentleman will take notes of what questions he wishes to ask 
I will give him fifteen or twenty minetes at the close and guar- 
antee to answer them all. 

Mr. BRYAN. I will ask just one question. 

Mr, COCKRAN. If the gentleman will be satisfied with one 
question, I will yield. 
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BRYAN. Ifit be true that the gentleman from M 


[Mr. BLAND] and the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] 
re ing to make a present tot yal sof New York and 
are trying to oppress the toilers of this country, w f ren- 
tleman from New York Mr. COCKRAN tate } t is that 
the banks of New York ds 1 > us. and why it is t t Ter 
rence V, Powderly stands t \y - 
Ir. COCKRAN Mr. Speaker, I ins we n’s 
( t It is because the b c N York a 
that in all the dealings of life honesty is th 
! u And the attitude of M © Oo ) 
t t same nt opera ion that h n in 
{ n Nebraska | Mr. BRYAN] to u the d ement t 
] th nterest of bor Ap sé 
N Mir. Swe whil ] elic tis ] 
l ) [ be e that inter? ( I 
f é On th juestion, i i se \ t 
‘il I 3 A Walke ook ( Nik \ ! | 
pre if it with the stitement t t M \\ Ss an ent 
b St, one Who D eves tht lon ¢ i ( a 4 
m 187 ny and ur ‘tun the oO 
ne l he wo d yet he says n yr of the s e 
ti n t bimet n 1878 
I \ } i e we nk 
s . w ; 
" \ l 
is Villzed 
i Ww A ‘ 
0 1 tae t 
n nl orm, § L st na re 1 ) n I b me 
| 11 Lion oy emen id } VD LVvol 
y Oo yv this ntrv so far as it m dD th 
S one s ) with the WVWemoc! con 
ve Sir to put the word free” befo the word ‘co 
i »any a quantity ¢ 5 rin und wealw i t 
t ‘ son Why si can neve e enti y ae t l 
f in the fact that you cin not subdivi gold s 
ta coins necessary to do the business ¢ c 
| oO | transactions, Lf we { mpted to tterly a lon 
ti ver, trade w id remon t ot it 
know he early history of California count -rfelt 
span ee 3 pussed current, the d iers who ecep l n 
snowing them to be counterfeit r y were tiken at 
val veciuse traders felt the necessity of subsid ' 
and being unable toobtuin coins of intrinsic value these « nte 
feits circulated freely from hand to hand under in implied 
n that whoever offered them should acc. pt theu ut 
their nominal value. We would undoubtedly be com i to 
u ut 1s, or some other form of token mo . if we de 1oOne, 
tized our silver. The necess'ties of trade compel to keep 
ir stock of it The pron » of the Le ‘atic platiorm is 
that we will use all of it we can, and we urge tie repe:! of the 
1usine clause of the Sherman act in o r to ¢ LD us to 
ce our existing stock, and in the hope th in the course of 
tim e l ve ble to add to it without d jing the prog 
ress of t or d sing the standard of v ie 
en cl i that an in the cir ing me m is 
absolut essential tonition | pr erity. y friend f 1 Mis- 
Ss Mr. A N! pins his f to this Sherman act b se 
it s toi + f ntity of mone va ! 
e yn ice vis ty Oo. Increasing he circul on nas 
b ised as an ar-umen ike for the free coinage of silver and 
for oppositio e e loft ierman , andit may there- 
fo b is. ble to m the churacter of this argument and 
t oO on W is ~ 
| think I speik within the bounds of strict accuracy when I 
say that no min ein tell the amount of money which is nec 
| sarv to the ti i¢ Of any country 1 ny give time Vhen t 
em is solved the greatest dificult n economics wi h 
removed. I donot believe even the gen nun from Neb ‘ 
[Mr. BRYAN] knows how much money is essential to car ( 1e 
trade of this country on any one dy, because the pr 
ti e depends not alone on th mount of the cire tion, but 
| ely on the activity of the cir tion. 


Let me illustrate. Assume this coin whichI hold in my hand 


to be a dollar. It is not a dol [am sorry to siy, but f[ollow- 
i the example of my friend from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] I will 
invoke an exercise of faith « he pirt of the House 1 ask 
gentlemen to believe that this isa doiler. Assuming then that 
wit his dollar a man purchases ata fruit nda dollar's worth 
of fruit. The dealer goes tothe market hase i r’s 
worth of fruit to replenish his stock, the wholesale fruit dealer 
oes to the meat stall and purchase; ado 3 worth of meat, the 
butcher goes to the hardware store and purchases a dollar’s 


| we 


rt 





1 of cutlery necessary to his trade, the hurdware merchant 


W toes ee 


aerate? 
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goes to the dry goods store and purchases a dollar’s worth of there hangs a cloud of suspicion, forcing us to do b 


cloth, the dry goods merch int goes to the grocery store and buys 
a dollar's worth of groceries, the grocer goes to the haberdasher 8 
and buys a dollar's worth of neckties, the haberdasher goes to 
the stationery store and purchases adollar’s worth of note paper, 
the stationer goes to the book store and buys a book for a dollar, 
and the bookseller goes to the restaurcnt and pays adollar for a 


dinner, ech o jese p°rsons using in turn the same coi thich | 
Li h of tl p -rso1 ng turn ti I n which 


was first invested in the purchase of fruit. 
It is pl.in that in this ease $1 has been sufficient to circulate 
an amount of commodities equal to the value of $10. It has been 


just as elfective for that purpose as if $10 had been used in these | 


ten transactions. If the coin had been twice as active it would 


have circulated $20 worth of goods; if only half as active it would 
have circulated goods to the value of $5. The value of money, 
then, so far as tr ide is concerned, is not necessarily in its quan- 

t its activity, or, as John Stuart Mill says, ‘‘its effi- 


Vir. Speaker, I venture the assertion that we are not suffering 

to day from a lack of money, but from a redundancy of money; 
and I think that proposition can be demonstrated to the satis- 
faction of any man who sits in this Hall. Aecording to the state- 
ment of the Secretary of the Tresury the circulation to-day 
exceeds by some seventy millions the amount in circulation last 
rear, butlast year the volume of business was vastly greater than 
itis to-day. If a smaller amount of money be abie to circulate 
a greater quantity of commodities, will anybody pretend that 
the quantity of money we have now is not sufficient for all the 
purposes of commerce? 

Thefundamental mistake which gentlemen make in discussing 
this question springs from the assumption that money is wealth. 
It is not wealth. Youcan purchase wealth with money; but to 
obtain the wealth you must part with the money. If I buy $100 
worth of books I have purchased $10) worth of the wealth of this 
Union, but I no longer have the 3100in money. The whole basis 
of industrial activity is parting with money to purchase goods, and 
when these goods are soldfor money itis for the purpose of buying 
addditional goods, money being used as machinery to increase 
the st.ck of commodities. The pretense thit there is not suffi- 
cient money in the country is a pretense which has been refuted 
by the experience of the human race. It is the favorite cry of 
amateur stitesmen; it has been the butt of every man who is 
familiar with the elementary principles of political economy. 
Ad»ia Smith, writing in the eighth decade of the last century, 
said: 

No complaint, however, is more common than that of ascarcity of money. 
Money, like wine, must always be scarce with those who have neither where- 
withal to buy it nor credit to borrow it. Those who have either will seldom 
be in want of the money or of the wine wlich they have occasion for. This 
complaint, however, of the scarcity of money is not always confined to im- 
prevident spendthrifts. It is sometimes general through a whole mercantile 
town and the country in its neighborhood. Overtrading is the common 
cause of it. Seber men, whose pro, ects have been disproportioned to their 
capitals, are as likely to have neither wherewithal to buy money nor credit 
to borrow it, as prodigals whose expense has been disproportioned to their 
revenue, Before their projects can be brought to bear, their stock is gone 
and their credit with it. They run about everywhere to borrow money, and 
everybody tells them that they have none to lend. 


Searcity of money really means scarcity of credit, and scarcity 
of credit is the consequence of imprudence in trade. Every 
writer on political economy lays down the rule that money is 
merely the machinery by which trade is kept in operation. It 
is not property; it is not wealth; it is the great wheel that keeps 
commodities in circulation. 

Adam Smith says: 

Money is neither a material to work upon nor a tool to work with; and, 
though the wages of the workman are commonly paid to him in money, his 
real revenue, like that of all other men, consists, not in the money, but in 
the money's Worth; not in the metal pieces, but in what can be got for them. 

And again the same author says: 

A guinea may be considered as a bill for a certain quantity of necessaries 
and conveniences upon all the tradesmen in the neighborhood. Therevenue 
of the person to whom it is paid does not so a consist in the piece of 
gold as in what he can get for it, or In what he can exchange it for. If it 
could be exchanged for nothing it would, like a bill upon a bankrupt, be of 
no more valve than the most useless piece of money. 


On this subject, Mill says: 


There can not, in short, be intrinsically a more insignificant thing, in the 
economy of society, than money, except In the character of a contrivance 
for sparing time and labor. It isa machinery for doing quickly and com- 
modiously, what could be done, though less quickly and commodiously, 
without it; and, like many other kinds of machinery, it only exerts a dis- 
tinct and independent influence of its own when it gets out of order. 

Sir, the machinery of our trade is disordered because the 
Government is every day forcing a large quantity of paper into 
the channels of circulation. Our currency has been swelled far 
beyond the requirements of trade, and as a necessary conse- 
quence the good money, the buoyant circulating medium of in- 
tern ‘tional value, has left our shores, and we have been com- 
pelled to maintain our commerce with a paper money over which 





atmosphere of doubt and distrust. 

An excessive circulation always shows itself by the 
of good money. Suppose $1,000,000 would do the bu 
community, circulating its commodities, securing to 
amount of its product to which it is entitled, and su 
$1,800,000 should be put in circulation. You would t 
$800,000 more in circulation than the trade of the c 
could possibly assimilate or use. 

But money abhors idleness. When there is mor 
country than the business of that country needs the 
exported, and, as the best money is always the money 
you find every panic preceded by a redundancy of 
an export of bullion. The panic from which we now 
striking illustrat on of this rule. Now, it is perfect; 
my friend from Maine [Mr. REED] says, that these 
not always come from vicious legislation, they often 1 
overtrading, from an undue expansion of credit. S 
peopeople spread their capital over an extent that is 
They exercise their credit toa degree not warranted 
stock, for the purchasing power of every man is the mo 
plus the credit he has. 

But credit often feeds uponitself. When a man gets: 


| one place and uses it to make a purchase of goods, that 


operates to give him credit in another place, which he of 
to make an additional purchase. Of course, these pu 
operate to cause a rise in prices. Other traders, seei: 
vance in prices, and not realizing that it has been causex 
exercise of the first purchaser's credit, begin buying « 
they conceive to be a rising market, and thus help swell 
ward movement, which goes on increasing with each 

to the number of purchasers till some of the traders tr: 
alize their profits. Then the upward movement hesitrt 
stops. Those who hold goods become alarmed. They 
to o'Ter their commodities forsale. The market becomes cr 
with sellers, while few purchasers are to be found. Pric 
cline, the anxiety to sell becomes aggravated and prod 
further decline, till the downward movement becomes a ve 
panic, a total collapse. 

I have said, Mr. Speaker, that the history of all these | 
shows either an unreasonable extension of the circulatin 
dium or the extension of credit out of all proportion to the « 
tal of the people. My friend from Maine seems to treat th 
recurring crises as something necessarily produced by the act 
of the human race in its mireh of progress. I do not believe 
I do not think the history of the world proves it. I think th: 
commercial crises are like the great pestilences that sweep ov: 
the world. Ignorance attributes them to God: science know 
they are the consequences of humanfolly. The black death that 
swept over Europe in the Middle Ages was culled a scourge o 
God: but to-day we battle with cholera and all other epidemi 
according to scientific methods. We trace them totheir soure 
discover their causes, and arrest the march of contagion. 
these commercial crises can be investigated, their sources d 
covered, and their causes removed. I have se.irched the hi 
of this country and of Great Britain in vain to find asingle pa 
that was caused by a scarcity of money. I speak within 
limits of all authority when I say that the most pronoun 
sause of all crises has been the redundancy of money resu 
from issuesof paper by government itself,or by banks chart: 
by government. I call attention, briefly, to the experienc 
England. In 1793, just one hundred years ago, a panic sw 
over that country very similar to the panic which now bri 
over this country. From 1784 to 1792 the number of banks of i 
had more than doubled. The currency had been greatly swo 
there was a period of wild speculation, and there was an e> 
of bullion. Then came the crash, in 1793, which was so com 
that its consequences led to the suspension of specie payn 
by the Bank of England in 1797. The panic caused a g 
suspension of banks throughout the country, and thats 
sion having reduced the circulating medium, credit reviv: 
itself, 

In 1798 and in 1800, although specie payments were stil! 
pended, the notes of the Bank of Englandcommandeda premi 
During the first deeade of this century the circulation was st 
ily increased and in 1810 the notes sank to about 13 per cent 
count. In1812the currency was again ina condition of inflat 
there was another period of extensive speculation. 

Although England was then engaged in a death-struggle 
the great powers of the Continent, although she was upon t 
pointof adesperate conflict with this nation, still trade prosp 
in the teeth of all these adverse circumstances through an i! 
tion of the currency. An export of bullion, the sure indica‘ 
of a redundant curreney and the inevitable precursoy of dis:s 
set in, and in 1814 there was another panic. Fortunes were « 
stroyed, all business was disturbed, credit was wiped out; } 
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v n the circ ilating med 1 through tft disaster Vv 
educed, we find th in ISl7 t I the Bink of 
| d went to par ol itsel ; and althoug! umption act 
of 1819 did not require U bank to resume until 1823, of its own 
da it OK n 1821 
j 21. > n 84 an rth W Ll? ) l 
( lati l Cre A ded to 1 enormous rr 
\ n ex] t 1 [825 the \ anot Dp 
t \ it ca tatu Oo \ stant a 
| 10 i t ( l | in Fran 
; nglishm I ryt they ‘ to France 
ay hi nan S \ } nd t 
lat Willie 5 ‘ 5 ( ] 1a l ] 
1 i vd of bim lism, t ) luasilver mon tal lis 
1837 t uses pro cisely t sime re 
in i4 th I } 5 p rat 1 th iss 
( { t « ie Bank of FE 1 f i manking dep 
I mith tl power of the bank to ‘ ) nd provid 
i 1 hould be no increase Oo ( cepti 
migi ‘ I the I ( iS O| Tt! ‘ An 
from that day to tl wb tnere | 1¢ turda 3 Nile 
there hav I I ad time whi 1ere have been } iod f 
depression, England has never known what it is tohave a pan 
in sen l l th W i rpre that word. 

] great } es which have convulsed the commercial lif 
of this country have been preceded by similar symptoms and 
conditions in 1830 the various State banks had issuer oO 
the amount of ) In 1837 this amount had s ) 
$149,000, 0090, And we all know the crash that followed 
body is familiar with the d k cloud of commercial d 
settled down over this c »untryin 1837; and it was not ; 





when the circulation was reduced to $58,00J,000, that 
another panic burs 

over the country. ( which after L837 
had been adopted by several of the States against any overissue 
ssive circulation of paper 
money; but credits were swelled to an extraordinary and im 
provident degree. We find that in August, 1857, in the city of 
New York the loans and discounts of the banks amounted to 
about $122,000,000, whi.e the deposits amounted to $94,000,000 
which me int that those banks had lent to various borrowe! 
much more than the amount of their deposits. 


vived. In 1857, twenty years afterwards, 


*OVis1LOUS 





of b ink nok 





In August the Ohio Loan and Trust Company co ant 
a period of Wiid col isiLon follow d. Banks closed t door 
merchants failed, industry was suspended. The contraction of 
credit caused the subsidence of th pa Lic and the revival of good 
times. In 1873 we again hid a curren redund int bevond any 
necessity. From 1865 to 1873 there was a const int efflux ¢ fb 


lion. Gold was exported to the amount of fror $20,V00,000 to 
$90,000,000 a year. In 1873 the cras!} 
the trade of the country see ied to b 


} 





of the circulating , 

cording to the report of the § retary of the Treasury; and 
187) prospe y once more dawned upon us, and we had the in 
mense business revivalof 1880and 1881. Si y, inthe lightof 
this experience, I am ed saying thatacirculating mec 


swe ien by the issue of Government p per has been a prolific 
source of « sreial di b 
Now, si , the oper :t n of the Sh n law h I l o fi 


this country with paper money without } ling any method 
whatever for its redemp . The cir medium has 
come so red lant that the channels of commer have ov 
flown and gold has been expelled. No power is conferres 
any office ire sufficient gold to redeem the notes w] 


the Treasury is com lled t 





My friend from Missouri fi lt with the operation of the 
act, as does my friend from Mississippi. ‘These gentlemen think 
that the Governmenutshould redeem the notes in standard silv« 
dollars. And here, sir, we are confronted with one of the n 
extraordinary ethieal exhibitions that I have ever know! 
public lif Here are men honest asthe sun. The great apostle 
of free coinage of silver is aman whose rugged independence 
and integrity are anornament tothe membership of this Ho 


Yet, under the extraordinary mental operation that is involv 





‘ 
in the support of his monetary doctrine, he coolly proposes th 
whilethe Government purch ses 651¢ grains of silver for a paper 
promise to pay, yet, if in the course of trade, I find that 

piece of p»ver in my hands, I be allowed tocoliect but 3714 n 





for it, the Government confise tine the balance in spite of my 
protest. : 

[f the case involved the issue by the Government of prom- 
issory notes against purchases of oats or barley or wheat, and 
the reden_ption of them on any such planof confiscation, my friend 
would condemn the proposition as absolutely dishonest; he would 
say that what the citizen can not honestly do the Government 
ean not do and respect its moral obligations; that robbery isnone 
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500,000; and this is the sacrifice they were compelled to make in 
order to bring back into the channels of our trade the honest cir- 
culating medium expelled by the promissory notes forced into 
circulation under the operations of the Sherman law. 

Where is the friend of the farmer who looks upon that result 
and wants to perpetuate the financial system which has pro- 
duced it? Yes, gold will return to this country. Our currency 
will not remiin permanently debauched. The commodities 


which we produce will always command a generous supply of the | 


best money in the world. But whenvicious laws foree us to 
part with these commodities in order to replenish a circulating 
medium exhausted of its gold, the burden of the sacrifice falls on 
the shoulders of the producer. 

Bread must always be consumed. While men live they must 
eat bread, and whoever can sell the material from which bread 
is made can force the stream of gold to flow in his direction. 


produets as though the farmer had submitted voluntarily to the 
was compelled to suffer under the imperious lawsof trade which 
imposed this loss upon the primary source of national wealth. 


How can we bring gold back to this country except by offering | 
| she consumes or which furnish employment to her wo 


for sale the products of the soil? We have no luxuries to sell, 
and there is no market for luxuries even if we were able to offer 
them. Our securities have been sent back by the cord, until 
they have depreciated in price so that we see a market full of 
sellers and void of buyers. 


But bread must always be eaten and breadstuffs will always be | 


purchased, and while we have the great staple products of the 
field we can always get our share of the circulating medium of 
the world. But when we are forced to extraordinary exertion 


nary condition, we are forced to obtain a market for our agri- 
cultural products by a sacrifice in price such as we have made 
during the last few months. And the same laws that forced us 
to sacrifice our wheat will foree us to sacrifice all other prod- 


ucts unless we remove the causes which rendered the sacrifices | 
| now to mike honesty, equity, justice, the distinguishing 
| of your legislation, ask you to do that which will cons 


necessary. 

Sir, the friends of the farmer and the friends of labor, the 
enemies of the creditor and the friends of the debtor, are mov- 
ing in a strange way to improve the condition of the producer. 


the country, has forced us to sell ata grievous sacrifice the prol- 
uctofthefarms. They advocatea system of coinage which would 
reduce the debts due by the capitalist, and would enable the 


binker to escape paying 45 per cent of the balance which he | 
owes to his depositors over and above the debts which are due | 


tohim. The laws which they propose can notaffect the reserve 


the accumulated specie which represents the banker’s capital and | 


hisdividends. But the greatarmy of creditors, which comprises 
all the laborers and producers of this country, these men they 
will strip of 45 per centof the progress which they have achieved, 
and all this they would do in the name of the masses of the 


people, cl \iming to be the champions of the oppressed against 


the oppressor. 


Gentlemen have appealed here to the country and tothe senti- | 
ment of the country members as though the interests which | 


they represent were hostile to the interests of the cities. Sir. 
I stand upon this floor, a Representative from a district in the 
gieatest city on this continent, and I say now to this House 


thatthe interests of the city can never be hostile to the interests | 
of the country: that municipal wealth and prosperity depend | 
upon the productive energies of the laborers who toil in the fields | 
and who dig in the mines. Show me legislation which will ben- | 


efit the farmer, the laborer, the producer. and even if it cutdown 
the profits of the banker or the capitilist 50 per cent, I would 
gladly vote for it. I believe in the lesson which Mentor im- 


5 


pressed on Telemachus, that it is not the splendor of the cities 


but the prosperity of the fields that constitute the greatness of | 
( | and still another served eight terms. Six were elected fo 
| terms, 9 for three terms, 27 for two terms, and single-te 
' numbered 48. 


«a nition: not the opulence of its palaces but the comforts of its 
homes. 

Rut the interests of the city and of the country are identical. 
What benefits the one must benefit the other; wnat retards the 
growth of the one will reduce the prosperity of the other. In 
city and in country alike, labor is the sole source of wealth. In 
both man must eat his breed in the sweat of his brow. We 
havy Veard a great deal here of the conflicting interests of the 
various seciioas, and an attempt has been made to array the 
North ond E:st against the South and West. As we heard the 
vehemence with which appeals were made to sectional preju- 
dice a doxbt must have arisen in the minds of the listeners as to 
whether after all the heroic struggle to preserve the Union was 
nota mistike. 

Must we So foreed to the conclusion that this country is so vast, 


ioss. He was nota voluntary sufferer. He was the victim that | 





which the Government may adopt must necessarily be j 
to some part of the population; that legislation whic} 
tial to the safety of urban interests must necessarily be 


| rural interests; that laws which operate for the protect 


York must necessarily result in the oppression of Mi 
Nebraska? Ido not believe that a law which benefit 


| of this country can injure any other part. I do not be 


there ever has been a time in this country’s history 
tempt to arouse sectional prejudice has resulted to th 
anybody. 

I believe this attempt to create prejudices based up 


| cupations and interests of the various sections will be 


by gentlemen when they come to realize the meani: 
they s:y; when they remember that the fires of dis 
stamped out by marching armies in this country: 1 


| bers were quenched by the blood of martyrs and th 
My friend from Nebraska |Mr. BRYAN] alluded in his speech | 
to the recent purchase of gold by the sacrifice of agricultural | 


widows. [Loud applause. | 

[ prize my citizenship in this country, not simply 
embraces New York, but because it embraces Nebras 
Missouri and every square inch of the territory whic! 
prised within the Union. New York has no function 
she administers to your welfare. No grass grows bet 
stones of her pavements; she produces none of the thi 


Her mechanics, working at their benches, transform 
products of the soil and of the mine into the finished art 
sential to the luxury or the comfort of the human rac: 
laborers transship the fruits of your toil from the cars 
they reach her borders to the greit argosies of comme 
bear them across the sea for distribution throughout tl 


| and soshe stands upon the verge o! this western contine: 
| One arm gathering the fruits of your industry to distrib 
in order to get the supply necessary to meet an extraordi- | 


throughout the universe, and with the other gathering 
benefit the golden tribute which the world pays to the pro 
thiscountry. As youprosper,sheprospers. As this natior 
she grows. As this country becomes great, she becom: 
but material greatness will not satisfy our national aspi 
unless it be accompanied by moral progress; and we who 


ere itness we have achieved, which will broaden before | 


| industry the broad horizon that even now is theirs, whi 
They oppose the repeal of a law which, by expelling goid from | ; 
| development a decisive step in the progress of the huminr 
| towards the cultivation of the virtues that dignify humani 
| justify republics, make the flag of liberty glorious, and de 


make the march of this country along the p:thway of mat 


cratic institutions perpetual. |Prolonged applause and cries of 
‘* Vote!) 


J. Logan Chipman. 


REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE F. RICHARDSON, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HovuSsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, Sepiember 15, 1898. 
On resolutions of respect to the memory of J. LoganChipman, late a R 
sentative from the State of Michigan 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Michigan said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Michigan sent her first Representative to th 
Twenty-fourth Congress. Since that time she has been re) 
sented in twenty-nine Congresses by 93 different Representat 
having since the last apportionment 12 members. Of thes 
Congressmen, | was elected for five terms, another for six te 


Of this number, 6 have died in office. Hon. Edward Bradle: 
died in 1847, and was succeeded by Hon. Charles E. Steward as 
the representative for the Third district in the Thirtieth Con- 
gress. Mr. Bradley died before having qualified. 

Hon. Wilder D. Foster, of Grand Rapids, was elected to the 
Forty-second Congress, but he died in i872, during his ter 
He was suce°*eded by Hon. Williim B. Williams, of Alleg 
who was re“lected to the Forty-fourth Congress. 

Hon. Alpheus S. Williams ws elected to the Forty-‘ourth 
Congress, und re®lected to the Forty-fifth, but his death oc 
curred in December. 1878, duving his second term. 

Hon. Seth C. Moffett, of Traverse City, was elected to the 


its interests so diversified and irreconcilable, that any policy | Forty-ninthand Fiftieth Congresses. Hedied in December, 1°, 





rons eR 


pac 






eceeded by Hon. Henry 


serving his second term, and ss 
_ymour 
Melb 


H. Ford, of Grand Rapids, was elected to the 








etn and second Congresses, but died April 20, 1891, 
wus succeeded DY Hon. Charles B lknap, also of Grand 

Ss Mr. Ford’s first speech in these Halls was in eulogy of 
iwue, Mr. Moffett. Seddom has a member distinguished 
during his first tern s did Mr. Ford. He secured a 

l reputation by his efforts to discover and correct the 

3of the immigration and his patriotic efforts in that 

f endeared him to the people of his district. His death be- 
entering upon econd term, which was so full of rich 
ise to his constituents and the co severe blow 

s party and the rict he was chosen to represent Tj 
nd funeral, which was attended the Legislature of Michi 
an ina body, was an appropriate tes onial of his ability as a 
visiator, of his fidelity » the } le’s eause. of h politic il 
id social standing, and the love and t m of his fellow-citi- 


(he Hon. John Logan Chipman, of D 
e First district to the Fiftieth, Fifty-first, Fifty-second, and 
ifty-third Congress When the ent Cong 
he was prevented from meeting with us by what was suppose 
to be a temporary illness. The malady proved fatal, however, 
d his death ended the career of a man who had proved by his 
fe work that he w 


a learned man, an able law 
r, a faithful public servant, an in 


orruptible judge a wise 
statesman. During six consecutive sessions of Congress his re 
ions with his colleagues were at all times pleasant and cordial. 
his life work, a given by my col- 
eague in the opening remarks upon the resolution, is a1 iple evi- 
dence that he was a man vreat individuality and 
force of character: of uncommon integrity and fidelity. These 
traits not only made him useful, noted, and popular, but made 
him respected and oved by the people. 
[ had long known him by re ition, though personally and 
intimately acquainted with him but time. I had great 
for him ; nd feel : personal loss in his de ith. | accom- 


d to attend the funeral of my de- 


irom 


troit. was elected 


| sembpied 


1 
ress a 
i 
1 


pres 
I 


isa vood citize 


and 


The concise history of 380 ably 


possess ao 


short 
respect 


unied the commiitt appoint 


f 


sased colle Such a funeral I have never en equaled. 
We accompanied the remains from the house to the church, 
where most appropriate and be.utifully solemn services were 
held. From the house to the church and fromthe church to the 
cemetery, ad oce of nearly 4 miles, for the most part through 
broad avenues that were thronged with sorrowing people on 
either side so that there was barely room for the procession to 
pass, the corteze moved. The scene at the cemetery is inde 
cribable. The solemn grandeur s impressive as the last sid 


rites were performed inconsigning toearth aman who had made 
the world indeed b-tter for having lived in it. 
Mr. Speaker, that impressiveness and my 
the subject of these eulogic h 
words and beautiful sentimen d by 
long been intimately known. These are but 
respect to our departed colleague 
livin 
May we not hope that one who has done so much and 
and of whom so much good has been truly said, has passed to 
reward impossible of attainment in this world? 


love and respect for 


is been intensified by the nob! 


{ » whom he 


tributes of 


ts voices those t thf 
rt 


‘ 
US 


but they are ennobling to the 


Oo 
»* 


} 
SO Well, 


Silver. 
SPEECH 


HON. DAN WAUGH. 
OF INDIANA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 24, 189 


The House having under consid 





tion th ill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of 
an act, approved July i4, 1890, enti li“Ana irecti he purchase of si 
ver buliion and the is PT: ury notes tl n, and for other purposes 


Mr. WAUGH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have the honor to represent in part the great 
State of Indiana. She has neither gold nor silver mines within 
her borders, yet she is rich in her coal, stone, natural gas, and 
oil fields, and in the productiveness of her soil and industry and 
intelligence of her people, and is interested only in such legisla- 
tion as may be in the interest of the whole people. 

This is not the hour or occasion for bitter words. That can 
have no other office than to estrange and widen the differences be- 
tween the judgment of memberson this floor. Calumny and prej- 
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to d roy o hinane.s policy by inaugurating the old tute- 
bank s 
\ MEM Chat is it. 


lr. WAUGH. Capitalists are holding and h« 


arding their 


mon id to loan or put it out for fear they may be com- 
pelle ptin return worthless or depreciated State-bank 
notes owners of manufacturing industries have closed the 
aor of their shops and factories for fear that if they continue 
t! man icture of their products at the present prices ot ma- 
te a oO \ ight be compelled to their goods at 
agreats in a free-trade market. 

What the siness of the country wants is stability. The 
( ! : il or labor want to feel reasonably certain that 
when they have invested or parted with their capital, that at 
eust i fair equivalent in return When t s un- 
certai ch refuse to perform their legitimate fur ! 
and bei \ lifeblood of commerce and prosperity tug 
natio sihness ti 1d industri S inevita ny LOLLOWS ist as 
we are ‘ periencing. 

EMEDY FOR OUR TROUBLES SUGGESTED 


Lf | called 


a remedy 


itive issue his 


I on to prescribe for our present na- 
tional ills yuld have the Exee roclamation that 
our protective system should remain undisturbed, and that every 
dollar iss i to the people should be under one uniform stem 
and under the authority and control of the Government and not 
by the States. I would have capital and labor declare a truce to 
the strife so unholy begunand make friends. [Applause.] These 
two forces or elements are so intimately connected in our com- 


a 5 


x ce masee ry eae 


oY 
hie 
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mercial and industrial system, and are each so dependent upon 
the other th it there can be: no discord between them without 
injury to both and a resultant injury to the whole country. 


WHY THE PU ROHASING CLAUSE OF THE SHERMAN ACT SHOULD BE REPEALED. 


Mr. Speaker, returning to the main proposition before the 


House, should the purchasing clause of the Sherman law be | 


repealed? An intelligent answer to this question involves an 


practical results. The clause of the act sought to be repealed 
reads as follows: 


Bei! enacted, elc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to | 


pur e, from time to time, silver ballion tothe aggregate amount of 4,500,- 
OU Cunce rsomuch thereof as may be offered in each month, at the market 
price reot, not exceeding $1 for 371.25 grains of puresilver, and to issue in 
payment such purchases of silver bullion Treasury notes of the United 
Stat ) be prepared by the Secretary of the Treasury, insuch form and of 
such denominations. not less than $1 nor more than %1,(00, as he may pre- 
scribe, and a sum sufficient to carry into effect the provisions of this act is 


i 


pria 


By the terms of the clause just read, which is section 1 of the 


act of 1890, the Secretary of the Tre .sury is compelled to pur- 
chase 4,500,000 ounces of silver bullion monthly, or so much 


thereof as may be otfered at the market price, and to issue in | 


payment thereof Treasury notes. The policy of the Government 
has been to maintain the two metals on aparity with each other, 
and not discriminate against silver. Hence the Government in 
pursuance of its declared policy has stood ready to redeem or 


pay off these Treasury notes, issued for the purchase of silver | 


bullion, in gold whenever demanded. We are therefore prac- 
tically buying silver bullion and paying for it in gold, thereby 
increasing our gold obligations over $2,000,000 monthly. 

We have purchased under the Sherman law 5,553 tons of silver 


bullion, for which we have issued Treasury notes, aggregating | 


$151,081,492, which are outstanding and redeemable by the Treas- 
ury of the United Statesin gold. These Treasury nots, under the 
law, are also receivable by the Government for customs duties. 
Thus we see it operate to deplete the Treasury of gold and cut 
off our gold supply which we formerly received by the payment 
of tariff duties in gold. We have but3100,000,000in gold to meet 
the gold obligations incurred under the Sherman act, besides 
other obligations of the Government payable in gold amounting 
to millions of dollars 

The most skeptical upon this financial question must readily 
see that the business world may have well-grounded fears if this 
policy is continued. Our Treasury will sooner or later be de- 
pleted of its gold, and we will be or an exclusively silver basis, 
with a currency depreciated in the commerce of the civilized 
world. 

We have to-day this enormous amount of bullion, costing us 
$151 .081,492, stored away in the Treasury of the United States, 
absolutely worthless for all practical purposes. Wecan neither 
coin nor sell it under the law, and it has depreciated in value 
since its purchase. if sold to-day at the market price, $34,367,597, 
making an entire loss of that amount to the people and taxpay- 
ers of the country. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, as‘a simple business proposition that it 
is not a good policy for the Government to purchase more silver 


than it can use, and that, too, ataloss, any more thanforafarmer | 


to buy more horses and wagons than he can use or dispose of with- 
out sustaining a loss, 

i have given to this subject the most painstaking considera- 
tion, because it is vital to the interests of the entire country. I 
shall therefore, as already stated, cast my vote for the repeal of 
the purchasing clause of the Sherman law, conscientiously be- 
lieving I will be discharging a patriotic dutyand subserving the 
very best interests of the business men. manufacturers, farmers, 
and re of the district I have the honor to represent on 
this floor, and of the country as well, and being the shortest 
road to true bimetallism, as I believe these convictions I have 
just expressed to be in the interest of all the people, I can not 
surrender or consent to do an act of injustice to any cluss. be 
they capitalists or laborers, for a title quieted to a sext in Con- 
gress during my natural life. { Applause. | 

I am infavorof asound, st ible, and unvarying currency, which 
is in full accord with the principles of the Republic: in party and 
in accord with the Minneapolis platform, which I do not propose 
to run away from*simply because a Democratic Executive has 
stepped onto it. 

WE HAVE BREN ON A GOMD BASIS SINCE I84—THE ACT OF 1873 UNJUSTLY 
CRITICIZED—SILVER PEMONETIZED BY A DEMOCRATIC CONGRESS IN 1853. 

t has been asserted in this discussion that to repeal the Sher- 
men law will bring us toa gold standard, and that the advocates 
of repeal are obeying ‘the behests of England. These advocates 
forget the history of the-country. We have, in fact, been ona 
gold basis sinee 1834, with the exception, perhaps, of the war 
perio 





Gold is the standard of the commercial world to-day. 
is waiting and wishing the United States to go dee 
silver torrent, until retreat is impo sible Gold 
archy and silver for the Republic is what Britain is 
come to pass. England stands by our free -COir 
who are her true allies in this controversy. Th: 
been made vocal with the bitter denunciation of the 


’ : “1; Our friends seem to have reserved the vials of 
inquiry into the provisions of the act, and what has been its | 


be poured out upon that act, charging it as being 


| for untold miseries. 


I shall not take the time of the House | to diser 
whether it was or was not a wise m« ‘*e, but w 
been greatly misunderstood: many sins 
door of which it is innocent. 

The chief of its sinning, which so enrages our 
they refuse to be comforted, is its alleged demonet 


| ver, When in fact that crime had been committed 
hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- | 


cratic Congress twenty vears before the passage of 
1873. Up to 1853 si:ver of all denominations—the 
half-dollar, quarters. dimes, and half-dimes—were leg 
any amount. In that year a Democratic Congress st 
and demonetized all the silver subsidiary coins, depr 
of their legal-tender qualities excepting in amounts 1 
ing $5. I refer to the act of February ao which ; 


| it involves the point under discussion, reads as follo 


An act amendatory of existing law relative to the haif-dollar 
lar, dime, and half-dime. 

Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the ist day of June, 18 
of the half-dollar, or piece of 50 cents, sh: ul be 190 grains, and 
dollar, dime, and half-dime shall be respectively one-half, one 
tenth of the weight of said half-dollar. 

SEO. 2. And be tt further enacted, That the silver coins issued in 
with the above section shall be legal tender in payment of debts 
not exceeding $5. 


That act demonetized all the subsidiary silver coi 


| was substantially the entire silver currency of the « 


to 1853 the Government had coined but 2,516,890 star 
lars, and $76,684,894.50 in the smaller denominations o 


| ary coins. 


The act of 1853 destroyed as we have seen over $76, 
the silver currency then in existence as legal-tender 
leaving less than $3,000,000 of silver money with unlimit 
tender qualities. This condition of affairs continued up 
when the act was passed which is so bitterly denounced 
act dropped the standard dollar from our coinage, whi 


| cont “oe! d for a period of four years, until the passag: 


Bl ind-Allison act, when its coinage was resumed. Now 
offending the act of 1373 is held up in derision as the sum 


| villainies and a crime without a parallel in the history 


country. 
I desire, however, to call the attention of our friends to 


| fact that it was not the first time the silver dollar had 


dropped from our coinage. ThomasJefferson—no Democr: 
rise to his feet toabuse him—suspended the coinage of the 
dollar in 1805, and our fathers kept it from our coin ige and 1 


| not forfour years only, but for a pericd of thirty consecutive 


from 1805 to 1835. If it was an offense in the law of 1873 t 
the coinage of the silver dollar for four years, what mu 
been the crime of our fathers for refusing to coin it fo 
consecutive years? 

It must be borne in mind, however, that while the act « 
dropped the standard silver dollar from our coinage 
tuted in its place what is known asthe trade dollar. Tl 
not stop the coinage of the silver dollar, but simply made 
in the Kind of dollar to be coined. It is believed by1 : 
coined no silver dollars under the act of 1873. Thatisa1 
During the suspension of the coin ge of the stindard do 
der that act we coined at our mints 35,965,924 trade do! 
added to the volume of our silver currency, 

Nearly five timesas many dollars were coined unde 
as had been coined from the organization of the Gover! 
tothattime. Wehadonly coined §,081,338standard do! 
enough by nearly half a million to pay off our Indiana 
cratic State debt. We hi we under the laws and polici 
Republican party since 1873 coined and added to our sil 

rency over 400,000,000 standard dollars, making fifty tin 
silver doilars coined in the Jast twenty yeurs than | 
coined in all the preceding history of the country. Th« 
I assert-as an historical fact that silver has received i! 
greater consideration in recent years than ws ever ac 
by.our fathers. Yet the constant cry about the dollar 


daddies disturbs our e ws. 


In concluding this branch of the discussion, I desire to s 
the act of 1873 .has been szized upon by fanatical alarmist 
scapegoat to carry sins that justiy belong to other shoulde 

REASONS WHY WE SHOULD NOT ADOPT FREE COINAGE 

Itis:conceded on all hands that the purchasing clause 





























sig t has been the resuit? Just the re 
of predietions of our friends. 
lately af the passage « Le it « Ss 1 artificial 

st ! in the produetion ar uwrket of silver, which had 
t Tect toappr CLAt the rice Oo ly for asl tT lt until 
matters assumed their normal condition, when th price of sil- 
y y to go down, until it isnow lower than ev <nown in 
the history of the world, and in spite of the purchase by the 
Gx ! it of an amount of b n almost e to th 
DI t Or Our mine 

e piid for our purchase of silver soon after t passage of 
t t over $1 per oun on the 13th day of Aug of this 
j we |} 1 734 cents per ou in »f 40 eents ne 

»period of thre» vears 

his, if ms to me i I ort inl ty o ~ 
( rnment to } ! | oO or é ) 1) t 

rold unaided by the othe ‘ Lil nso we 
Is adecil sin the val Si teache nother t 

ices are fixed by ural causes in spite of law, and the soot 
we learn thi folly ( rying » Cl ilues or <« nge nat il 
conditions suspend the inflexibl Ww ¢ pp nd di d 
1 onl in tl a n n¢ ce that l es ~ 
tp petter r th count | t the W ( il i 
us he of th int rs) he é } I oO 
uc se, but supply and demand l ) t ! 

‘| decli in tl value of silve ! be ( l i yr i 
pencent ol the so-called ! n y legisl Oo iwains that 

ictal, Itis affected by the © natural causes as other com- 
modities. The improved n i0ods of mining and refining it h 
ch ne its « ( producti besides its d | I tly 
ncreased in the last few years. 

\ itement issued by the Treasury Department shows th é 
entire silve product of the world in 1873 was $81,800,000 I 
18$2 it had increased to $196,605,000. Our own mines prod vd 
ZA ).000 fine ounces in 1873. and in 1892 they produced 08,000,000 
fine ounces. The demand has not kept pace with the pro tion 
Silver has fallen in valueon account of the operation of the sa 
in snces that have reduced the value of iron, steel, s ing n 
chines, and other commodities. 

he leading commercial nations having ceased or greatly lim- 
ted the coinage of silver. thereby lessening the dé nd. for 
us to now open the doors of our mints to its free coinage would 


make us the dumping ground for the cheap silver of 
It would be a repetition of the experience of France. 
tinued to coin silver at her mints after part of the 


she con- 


eommerti 


countries of Europe had closed the doors of their mints to si 
ver, when, in 1873, she was startled to find that 154,000,000 francs’ 
worth of silver had been deposited at her mints, as ins 
5,000,000 franes’ worth in 1871-72 

Such a policy would ultimately drive us to a silver basis, and 


our silver would fall to its bullion value, and would drive out of 
circulation our gold. Bankers and money-ch: would keep 
and hoard the gcod money and pay out the cheap money, and the 
effeet would be that the volume of our circulation would be di- 
minished rather than incre d. 

Our friends contend, however. that a 


neer 


‘ing the stamp 


30 regard- 


of the United States, ‘* This is lar,’ will make i 
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| 
Our wealth consists of our cities, farms, railroads, telegraphs, | Product of gold and silver in the United St 
mines, and the productive energies of the people., The wealth 
f nation is about $65,000,000,000, Should we measure our 
h by the money we have we would be worth just $2,219,- 


By the Director of the Mint 


ney is only valuable in proportion to the amount of wealth 
it will buy. The wages of our workmen are paid in money, yet , 1792, to July 31, 1834 
their real capital is their labor. They are only interested in 31, 1834, to December 31, 1844 - 
noney for its money worth—not in the metal piece, but what | 154 . : 32; 


they can get of the necessaries of life for it a 
. . ‘ . ‘ , “+s eeeeee - socee . 7, USO | 
[n conclusion, Mr. Spexker, I desire to say thatan honest Gov- eee area oe 000 


ernment should issue to its people an honest dollar, and that if ieacdode 00, 000 


we mnintain a sound financial policy in the future as in the past, oa 
preserve our Americanism, and not call a halt and take company ee NO eee 000, 000 | 


with free silver and the second-class powers of the earth, the day MuemiGlel kin glo bas eeabietiae 3 000 


is not in the distant future when we will sway the scepter of the oo-- cone 
commercial world. [Great applause.] ple arriba y fy 000 
ae 000 
—— pista % Doves abate 5 000 | 
- 50, 000 
APPENDIX, GINS: § 000 l ) 
to pad ROS a 3, 000 ‘ 000 
shou ing the amounts of n ey in the United States, in the Treasury a 0, 000 | { 000 
and in circulation, on the dates sp«cifiled , 009 | 00 
000 00 
5, 000 | » 2 000 
000 000 
5, 000 3 OO 
, 000 X 


Amount of Money | Circula- 


mount in cir- | 
money in A » Sis CLE 


: | Population per tion per 
: | ‘ulation. ‘ 
United States culation capita. | capita 


| 
| 
| . a. v, , 000 | Be OU 
$442, 102, 477 | $435, 407, 252 31,443,321 | $14.06 $13.8 : a ‘ , 000 5, 000, 000 
452, 005 448, 405, 76 82, 064, 000 14.09 : ala ‘ 3, 500, 000 23 00 
358, 452, 07% 334, 697, 7 82, 704, 000 10. 96 § , ee 5 000 28, 750, 000 
674, 867, 28% 595, 394,088 | 33,365, 000 20. 23 | arm 236, 000, 000 35 000 
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} 754, 327, 25 673, 488 | 35. 469, 000 21. | 5 . 2 900, 000 38, 000 
728, 200, 6 661,992,069 | 36,211,000 | ‘ . 28 ° 900, 000 | O00 
5, 553, 578 | 680, 103,661 | 36, 973, 000 | . 38 | 3. 39 | piadand waa eeenanneed sai 51, 200, 000 5, 200, 000 
| 351 664, 452, 891 | 37, 736, 000 8.95 | ; ' BE A 38, 900, 000 ; 000 
868, 46 675, 212, 794 38, 588, 371 | 8, 7% a . 36, , 900 200, 000 
812, 715, 889, 005 , 555, 000 8.75 | 8. Bt ese ewone . ‘ 0, OOO } 000 
738, 309, 549 596, 000 | . 78 one eencesescs eonee 32, 900, OO 000 
809 1. 667, 000 3. 58 8. : sociated ee a os 30, 0.10, BOO 000 
8068 ‘ 776, 083, 081 42, 796, 000 ‘ 12 ; ; asad 4 30, 800, 000 000 
798, 273, 506 5 947 . 000 | 16 6 x _ Sane ot 3 000 000 
790 2 : 409, BRS 45 000 Ks .12 | 1886 isle pila e 35 000 000 
763. 053. | 314. 883 6 O00 | 5 46 5 ae Ne : ee 33, 090, 000 53, 350, 000 
791, 253. 576 | 729, 132, 634 7, 598, 000 3. 68 5, 32 j * 33, 175, 000 5g 009 
, O51, 621, § 8, 631, 793 , 866, 000 21. 5: ii abe — . 32, 800, 000 , 646, 000 
, 205, 929, 16 3, 382, 228 , 155, 783 2 { dante id ae i 5, 000 4, 000 
, 4068, 541, & : , 238, 111 51, 316,000 7 1.9 aR ale or : ; 75, 000 17, 000 
480, 531, 719 | 74, 24 5s 5 000 ” > 92 aa sel wee ‘ 000, G00 7 197, 000 
643, 489, 5 | 230, 305, , 693, 000 ' 3 ¢ - 
, 705, 454, 189 | , 243, 925, 54, 911, 000 31. 06 22. C8 Total en cccees 1,987, 881, 769 869, 000 
, 817, 658, 336 | 8, 58, 148, 000 37 
, 808, 559 | . , 52 57, 404, 000 31. 50 
, 900, 442, 672 , S17, 539, 58, 680, 000 32. 39 
? , 372, 170, 59, 974, 000 . 89 
, 380, 351, 61, 289, 000 33. 86 | 
, 429, 251, 62, 622, 250 34. 24 
2, 100, 130, 092 | , 500, 067 f 63, 975, 000 82. 83 
2, 219, 719, 198 , 603, 073, 338 65, 520, 000 33. 88 





SPEEOH 
OF} 
lllion value of @ United Slater etiver dollar, and commercial ratio of eitvert>| HON. JAMES D. RICHARDSON, 
ld by fiscal years, 1874 to 1893. 
-- ++ OF TENNESSEE, 


Note.—The difference between the amount of money in the country and 
the amount in circulation represents the money in the Treasury. 


| 
Equiva 


Equiva- IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
ent value 


of a fine 


lent value i Com 
ofa fine | States sil mer- | 
ounce yihar cial Friday, Auqust 25, 1898. 
ased on Jat average ratloof , 5 
average pri I silver 
price of ilve *x- togold 
exchange hang 


| Average j 
London 
I iscal | High price per ounce with 
years est. ounce “ 
. | | ; .4| exchange 
standard : a 
925 at par, 
ee 84.8665 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 1) torepe 
an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled *‘Anact directing the pur: 
bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other pu 


Sense | Manus Mr. RICHARDSON of Tennessee said: 

ence, | ( . . no. j Vi ftr.e ’ ; : 
1873~'74 r 57, | 58.312 27826 | 28247 | $0. 98865 ot Mr. SPEAKE®: During the Fifty-s ‘cond Congress, on 
1874~"75 5} | 56.875 | 25127 | 25022 | . 96777 .52 | of March, 1892, a bill was pending in this House for the | 
— 7 3 Sois4 ‘Spiel Sa ; age of silver and for the issue of coin notes, and for ot 
1S70- 44 | ” - ” - ‘ . vo , . *) . ® 
1877-78 | 5o 1592) T5257 | 89116 33 | poses. While that bill was pending I took occasion to 


1878-79 2h3 ; | 50. . 11386 | . 11616 | . 86152 3.55 | Some remarks to the House upon it. I stated that I th 
1870 OU Sig | S28) 1.1466) 1. ee - 88500 .06 | was the plain duty of Congress to provide for the coinag« 
1k80—"S1 25 i 51. | . 13508 | 8057 8. stals legs it could } st : hs f : a 
gia? | BOS 501 Al. "136893 | 19817 87280 metals un:ess it could be shown that of one ol the met 
1882-"83 iS ) . 11826 . 11912 46490 8 | was a sufficient quantity which could be coined into n 
1883-"S4 ‘ 0% | 50 - 11339 - 11526 . 86115 .56 | to meet the demands of our trade and commerce. [I also 


1884-"R5___| 9 2K. | 09226 | 84507 ; : ’ . . os : ; 
18a5 "6 9.5 ‘ = aeas oon | a | from the Constitution of the United States the provisi: 
i88s~"87 474 ee . 98301 | . 98148 74029 .02 | Congress shall have power ‘‘to coin money, regulate th 
aa ae oe) Set ae et thereof, and of foreign coin.” I also quoted the provisi 
aNS-'S 2 . 98163 - 8 . 72055 ; . . ” 2 r . 

1SR9-"90 ae 96883 * 96839 74932 | : State shall coin money,” and the provision, ‘‘ No State shal 


1890-"91 54t 34 47. . 04195 04780 . 80588 | .83 | anything but gold or silver a legal tender in payment o! 


| 
1801~"92 5 : 42. . 93548 | 93723 | . T2430 | I insisted then, Mr. Speaker, that if both metals, gold ar 


1892-93 38. : 84125 84285 - 6506: f : . , 
July 34) 324 = ooo tf po ver, could be coined, there would not be enough coin 


United States to meet the just and legitimate demands o! 
CREASURY DKPARTMENT, : | and commerce. I have seen nothing since that time to lead 
Bureau of the Mint, Auqyst 1, 1893. to change the views which I then entertained and expressed. 











wat if silver was admitted to 
and to its rights before the law and under the Constit 
elieved it would go to a parity with the other metal. 
nning of my remarks to-day I wish to say that I 











ter ‘in those views, and I shall vote for the free coinage 
ver at the ratio of 16 to 1, that failing for 17 to 1, then 15 to 
n 19 to l, ar d 20tol: and I sha vote in favor of the Bland- 
zon bill, and against the unconditional rep al of the Sher- 
Ww \ pplause. } 
6 10t vote fo ny ratio high than | to 1, the preser 
. however, without some feeling o eluctar i Say thi 
FY ratio of 16 to 1 puts more r into the standard 
r of the United States than. government puts into 
silvery coin in the world. I fear if the United States should 
1 aratio greater than 16 to 1 at an early day in the f 
the sil r of the Uni States we d co:.broad [teould 
pthere. F ivn gov ments, then ing their ints 
e free coinage of silver, wouid have our silver flowing to 
No nation, so far as I know, ever adopted a much larger 
16to 1. To change the ratio would mean the recoin- 
of our gold coins, oro all our silver coins, and during the 
taking u the old coins and getting the new ones into 


eat confusion and trouble would ensue. 


sre is necessity for a change of the ratio, 


not believe : 
we are tohave bimetallism—the use of both metals—we can 
lv have it at 16 to 1 as at any other ratio. The ratio be- 
n the two metals in the days of Washington was about 15 to 
] At a later period, June 29, | t, it was fixed at about 16 to 1, 
us, in my opinion, it should remain. I can not believe | 
i ken, that with free coinage we can absorb the annual 
ly of silver, and maintain the parity of the metals at 16 tol 





} 9 
> 








i much certainty as at a new ratio. 
l only vote for a new and increased ratio now that w 
y show ‘spirit of compromise and fairness to our friends, 
nbers of the same party to which I belong, who honestly 
favor silver as money, yet who insist there is too much differ- 
é between the present standard silver and the gold dollar. 


present disparity in value between the two metals, it is 
ed, is great, but I contend that this great disparity is 





if not altogether the result of legislation hostile to sil- 

er. [shall insert here an extract from the speech made by 

in the House on March 23, 1892, and which I now ask the 
to read. 














I n 1 i la é aps f nthe beg civilization, thes 
Pp us vel i ha 1 ma 
rf Lime ial n ' I 1e tm of oul 
‘ I t Ss 1 rh smers of r Constitu 
our n etary s in b 1 mad ) ion of ” 
neta's in the provisions whic » quoted. I think it can be sa 
pon these premises th a rese 1 es of the people in ¢ 
ra is a plain on t i io of value for tl 
y y ta 1 t > oma sie 
t. Was poli of Con 1e rinning of our Governn 
n r the 1 atieas wn to 1875 
Durtingallt se years from 179% i hese metals were free coin 
he latter year, i without pu » demand for unge our system 
is radically altere ind one of the metal smonetize (his was dor 
thou iscussion and without any public demand therefor It was done 
Is ly ar stealth t was done without the ioWledge of the: mbers 
Congress who theinselves did it If this 1 i han in our mone 
system had been made with understanding on the part of the legislators who 
did it, and in answer to some popular demand therefor, it might with reason 
€ mtended that there was wisdom in the new policy 
But it is a violent assumption toclaim that for nearly a hundred years we 
had been pursuing the right policy, and that all once, without discussi 
of the question and without the intention of the Congress hich did it, the 
y Was discovered by accident and put into operation. The ratio 





gold and silverin this country as fixed by Congress was 16 to 1; that 
. gold was sixteen times as valuable as silver. In other words 1 
ince of gold was declared to be equal in v 1e to 16 ounces of silver 
ratio of value [ have mentioned, these metals circulated in our country 
by side with but little appreciable difference in value until 1873 
In 1873, When the crime was committed of the demonetization of silver 
r it Was acrime, itis a fact that this metal exceeded in value the other 
netal byabout 3 percent, Itis believed now, by the advocates of bimeta 
lism, that if silver is restored to its full constitutional r 3, that is, to ha 
ts legal-tender power restored, and to be admitted tothe mints for free c: 
) 
: 





t} 
1 


side 









€, that it will speedily appreciate in value until it wi 6 equal to gold 











It will not be controverted that when silver was stri ywwnin 1873 that 
bout one-half of the nroney of our country was destro! leaving as money 
but the one metal, gold. Theinevitable result was to immediately enhance 
or increase the value of gold. What follows 
We have but to look back to the intervening since 1873 to find 
swer. The effect was seen in the depression it siness, the stopping of 
I 





industrial enterprises, the falling off in the demand for labor, and the uni 
versal decline in prices. specially has this been true in all theagricultural 
aistricts in our land. The burden of the debtor class was doubled, and 
thousands and tens of thousands of those who had known prosperity and 
happiness were brought to distress Those who had gold or fixed incomes 
were made richer, while all the producitr classes were made poorer. The 
efect was to place gold at a prem rom 40 to 50 per cent., and at the 
Same time to make it the measure or standard of value of all other prope 
at its increased value. It may be that silver declined in value, and it did, 
a compared alone with gold. It wasinevitable that such decline would follow 
_As to every other commodity on earth I do not believe it can be said that 
3 Sliver has declined. As compared with land, horses, corn, cotton, wheat, 
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W i it n . : a " 
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an) I and. I 

asl t ‘ wa i I 

v1 RICHARDSON of Tennes } ‘ 

] remarks Ol \ toe QD 
ne te fe \ cone lon DD ( ( ( 
the Sherman law It isthe on ct 
whic makes al rovision for and V ot 
it hen it W cted in ta hirst 
( = ] I pe eda in 3] \ l \ y t 
re ie l to it i Go! it 5 

) ~ of a } I ( ) 
mone ( ( 0 creased \ A ( 
ink vhik e dol 

In takir - l hay cated iker, | 

l \ i) ocratlh each . l 
\ ) iS L KI V i quote 
pl ms party. the sta ‘ 

I 1of i* nh in the Oo 

ve ‘ la 
tion, a ( ! ) 

Che natio Dem itic plat . 
words 
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\ A 
its 1 | h 
I 4 l 
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{ ‘ \ L i 

at t ‘ evel t 
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! her any om for misunder din he oO 
inv doubt to what was meant | t rvy ‘ ts 
members ge! ullv, L in no ‘| n ‘ ) 
ground ‘f ( t or misunderst l | yllo l 
extract [rom t Tennessee Democr 1c } t 1 of 1S 
every Tennessee Democrat adv ited 

We ‘ L ¢ r Vo wn in Ls ape}r 
! ) 1e hh 1 l nan tre ? 

V nthe i db AW, al tha the id 
rt i \ aiue 

lark tl we demand f € cot je ot SUV , ‘ 
basis originally fixed by law.’ is means free 
itio of 16 our of silver to l ounce of goid, the nt oO 
\nd mar} th 3, both the gold do i lve? 
do > sh qually a unit of lune.” With the rene of 
the Sherm or the purchasing clause of ver j e 
is the prov yn in the law for silver? There isn ft 

> der] on ¢ le party sin t date has eve ved 
komo from the principlesthu early set fort | ed 
the people wv elected me to stand by the principleso ty 
so often and so clearly enunciated in their platforms, and | 
do it ) 1 no oth member o | H ( 3 wit 
Sp . f Vv SE na fe nvael y this sé nee. | 
would deem myself unworthy of t position which I est 30 
highly as the representative o ie people of my district | 
wel ! t romises made ft \ id were t ote fo 
in pro mn contrary to the coina ( 3 er () 
may d t ease [ shall s 1 by the platfor ( 8 
party, and the pledges | made the people when I sought thei: 
sulfrage 1 candidate for a seat in this bo 

[t has been said there is too much silver being produced, and 
that for this reason we must abandon its coin ve and re rt to 
gold alo : v The production of these tw tals 
since the of the world has been about the same W 
have reliable statisti for the p our hundred years 
from 14 L893 nd on this point the report of the of! 
the Unit 5 s Mint shows tht for the four hundr irs 
named t production of gold of the world been $8, 

000. and 726.072.500, 1 ch iso1 ht differe: 
but the ( is in favor of sil 1 ~ ( how it i or 
the past o 1undred irs—that is ym 1792 to 1892 r e 
was prod grold d in t 5 e $1.9 OFF nd o 
sil ve 2 158.831.8 1 the j ‘ ce 18 mn t 3 
in favor of gold 

lor the ye 1892 the production of gold yw £130.81 0. and 


of silver $196,605,200. 
I will here insert a table which show the annua: production 
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of gold andsilver of the world for the last ten years, 1893 to 1892, 
inciusive: 


Silver prod 


Gold preduct uct 


#95, 400, 000 #115, 300, 000 #8210, 700, 000 
101, 700, 000 105, 500, GOO 207, 200, 000 
108, 400, 000 118, 500, OVO 226, 900, 000 
106, 000, 000 120, 600, 000 296, G00, OOO 
105, 775, 000 | 124, 281, 000 220, 055, 000 
110, 17, OOO | 140, 706, 000 250. 908, GOO 
123, 489, 000 162, 159, 000 285, 648, 000 
113, 149, 600 2. 234, 500 85, S84. 100 
120, 518, 800 186. 738, 000 | 307. 251. 800 
1230, 816, 600 , 605, 200 $27, 421, 800 


1, 115, 448, 000 , 442, 618, 700 


e, whic!) ows the annu: 


ilso here insert the following tab 
I rom L883 to 1892: 


gold and silver produetion of the U 


lited State 


. Silver wr ; 
} well t Total 
Gold produ uct. Total 


#30, 000, 000 | #46, 200, 000 | #76, 200, 000 
20. 800. 000 18. R00, 000 | 79, 600, 000 
31, 800, 000 51, 600, 000 | 83, 400, 000 
35, 000, 000 | 
2 OOO. OOO | 53, 350, 000 86, 350, 000 


33, 175, OOO 59, 195, 000 92, 370, 000 | 
22. 800, 000 64, 646, 000 | 97, 446, OUD | 


82, 845, 000 | 70, 464, 000 | 103, 309, 000 
33, 175, 000 | 75, 417, 000 108, 592, 000 
33, 000, 000 | 74, 989, 900 107, 989, 900 


921, 256, 900 


Tota : ome. 325, 595, 300 595, 661, 900 


Mr. Speaker, I desire to call especial attention to these tables 
and figures, for they answer the bald assertions often made that 
we have too much silver. They demonstrate conclusively that 
the production of the two metals is about of equal proportions 
when you take any long period 
is no other safe method of calculation. They show the wisdom 
of bimetullism, and they show unmistakably that the bimetallic 
standard is the true one and can be maintained. The exact date 
when silver was first used as money is not known. It is known, 
however, that it was coined in Rome at least two hundred and 
fifty ye.rs before the birth of Christ and that gold was coined a 
few years later. But for centuries before that time gold and 
silver were recognized as ‘‘ precious metals,” and in definite and 
fixed ratio had become the common medium of exchange wherever 
commerce was carried on, and by them the value of other things 
was estimated. 

The ratio at which these metals were first coined was that at 
which they had previously gone into use by weight. We learn 
that in Lydia, in the Greek cities of Asia Minor, and in Greece 
the ratio was about 134 to 1. We are told that in Philip’s time, 
and perhaps earlier, gold was the more abundant metal in Persia, 
Macedonix, and Asia Minor, but in most parts of the world silver 
was the measuring metal. Boeckh, in his Economy of Athens, 
says: 

The value of gold is more variable than that of silver, which, therefore, 
en be considered as the standard of price for gold, as for other commodi- 
ties 

In like manner we are told that the gold of David and Solomon 
was valued in silver, which was the standard money of Palestine 
and the Phoenician cities of the Mediterranean. In his cele- 
brated essay on money, Locke says: 

[have spoken of silver coin alone, because that makes the money of ac- 
countand measure of trade all through the world. 

In our country during the colonial period the metallic money 
consisted entirely of foreign coins, but the Spanish milled dol- 
lar of silver came to be recognized as the money unitand standard 
of values in all the colonies. Und-+r our Constitution, when first 
formed, our metal moaey consisted of gold and silver wholly of 
foreign mintage, the reeognized stundird being the Spanish 
milled silver dollar. By the Constitution, as I have already 
stated, the right to ‘‘coin money, reguiate the value thereof, 
and of foreign coin,” is given to Congress, and the States are 
prohibited from making ‘‘anything but gold and silver coin a 
tender in payment of debts.” I find in a recent copy of the 
Commercial Reporter and Railroad Guide a brief but valuable 
résumé of the coinage laws of the United States since the adop- 
tion of the Constitution. I think it is accurate and | will insert 
it here as a part of my remarks: 

p aS ? « « 
FIRST COINAGE LAW. 


elating to coinage, under the new Constitution, was the act 
2 ‘, establishing the mint. This act provided for striking gold 
called eagles, ‘‘each to be of the value of ten dollars, or units.”’ 


r ' 
51, 000, 000 86, 000, O00 | 


into the calculation. And there | 


The weight of the eagle, by this act, was made 247} grair 
24.75 grains to the dollar. This act also provided for 
units, each to be of the value of a Spanish milled dollar 
current.”’ 

Hamilton, the first Secretary of the Treasury, h: 
Spanish milled dollars, as then in circuiation, assay 
to contain 371} grains of pure silver, and therefore t! 

oO contain exa y 371} grains of pure silver, so that t 
colonies, as a it time in circulation, was cortint 
under the n itution. 

The fir gold coins were eleven: twelfths fine. The f 
was 247.50 grai . ld and 22.50 grains of alloy 
of the eagle 270 5 i The silver dollar containe 
ver and 44.75 grains of alloy, making the full weig 


TI dior half dollars, qu .rt 


co 


he act of 
silver, weighing, respectively, on lf, one-fourth 
of the dollar . : 
As gold coins contained 24.75 grains of pure meta! to 
ver dollar containe 71} gralr t ratio at this t 
FREE COINAGE AND LEGAL TENDE 
Thesame act which established tl and fixec 
of the coins of the United States also provided th 
either silver or gold to the mint and have it coined 
| expense,’’ and the said coins were made equally | 
public and privat by this act fractional coins were ; 
Thus, the first coinage law enacted under the C 
mended by Hamilton, concurred in by Jefferson, and a} 
ton, provided for the free and unlimited coinage of bot 
Subsequent acts tixed the rates at which for 
should be legal 


MS 


tender in this country, and variou 
panish milled dollar, continued ye legal tender unti 


CHANGE IN GOLD COIN 
! the weight of the gold eagle, or ten-d ry 

from 247} grains of pure gold, or 270 grains of standard ; 
pure gold, or 23.2 grains to the dollar, or 258 grains of 
grains to the dollar 

The pure metal in the eagle was therefore reduced | rra 
to thedollar. This new piece, however, was made legal 
past and future, the same as the old one. No change was 
in the silver coins. 

By this change in the gold coins the ratio was changed 

1, 

In 1337 (January 18) the mint laws were re 
ard for both goid and silver was made nine 
} pure metal and one part alloy 
| have been nine-tenths fine 

The alloy of the gold coins consists of silver and copper 
silver coins of < ypper only the alloy in both cases being 
Government 

The pure metal in the gold coins was again slightly change 


1837, by adding .02 of a grain, so as to make it exactly nine-tent! 


te 


NO CHANGE IN THE VALUE OF THE SILVER DOLLAR 
By the act of 1837 the alloy in the silver dollar was reduced frot 
to 41.25 grains, so as to make the dollar just nine-tenths fine 
of pure silver was not changed and its value was therefore n 
Thus, While the weight of pure gold in the gold dollar has 
changed, the weight of pure silver in the standard silver dollar 
been changed; it is exactly the same unit and the same standa 
standard coin minted in the United States. 





FREE COINAGE CONTINUED. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the ratio be 
coins was changed from 15 to |. as fixed by the act of 1792, t 
act of 1834, and to 15.9838-|- to 1 by the act of 1837; but the free coinage of 
silver and gold, as provided by the act of 1792, was continued unal 
1873. 

From 1792 to 1853 any one could have silver coined freely into 
eoins provided for by law, and during this period fractional coins 
legal tender, the same as the dollar piece; and in those times relat 
of the smaller denominations of money were used than now, and n 
coinage was in halves and quarters 

Great stress has been laid on the fact that bu 
were coined from 1792 to 1873, but it did no so long as cx 
free and all coins were fulllegal tender what particular denomit 
coined. 

Fractional coins were mado legal tender for only 8% by the 
which reduced their weight. They are legal tender now for 

More than this, the principal silver coins of the world were fu 
der in the United States until 1857, and they continued more or 
lation till just before the war. Nobody can tell how many « 
circulated here. The Spanish milled dollar, the Mexican dollar, t 
Peru and Bolivia were legal tender attheir face value. The five-f 
the English shilling, and other foreign coins also circulated het 
cially the Mexican and Spanish milled dollars. Certain foreign 
were also full legal tender. 

The significant fact in all this is that silver and gold equally 
limit were money in the United States prior to 1873, and that 
unresiricted and free for both metals. The money standard « 
two metals, together, and not of one alone, and it made no diff 
coins Were struck. 

The total coinage of gold from 1792 to 1847, before the gold 
California and Australia, was but $43,000,000. 

In the two years prior to the passage of the act of 1873 ove: 
millions of standard silverdollars were coined, and nearly a1 
in the few weeks of 1873, before free coinage was shut off byt 
ary 12, showing that silver had begun to flow toour mints as the 
of paper took place. 


00,000 in dx 


It has been the policy of a certain class to deprec! 
and tocreate the impression that silver was an unimpo! 
in the monetary system of the United States even bef 
demonetized in I87.. They raise their hands and sho 
only about $8,000,000 of silver coins, all told, had ev: 
minted in the United States up to the time when the mi 
closed to the free coinsge of silver money in that yea 
have sought to make the impre-sion in the minds of 
people that that was all the legal-tender silver money th 
of the United States had ever had prior to that time. 
of them have asserted that they do not know any good t 
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e Government of the United States did not mint more 





aT t 
: dollars than this eight millions They do not tell how 
’ ld dollar pieces the Government had minted up to that 
a [t is true that silver coins of nomination of a dollar 
¥ not coined in the United Sta Mint prior to 1873 except 
+} ,ount of rbout $7,700, 00% But the total silver coinage, in- 
: subsidiary coinage, up to 1873 was more than $143,000,000 
,uy be stated here tha ior to 1847, when the great gold 
( ‘1 ies of the world commenced to make a sudden and vast 
i he prov tof that metal, the relative gold and sil- 
ve ive of the United Stat ! nts show ver tne or- 
‘ e FOG in t ip tot t per 


















! t 
] ins 
~ in 1785 the old ¢ ental Congr 
{ spanish mille which } 
a nt of pure silver w ty 
b W Lys conta ned, a legal-tender coin in the United States 
O y 1, 1789, ¢ oted t tl silv of for n 
ct ‘ | ld b { y in the U1 ap ut 
pl ed f | ( 1 O nd ion ¢ ) Gov- 
el nt it will be en that this Spanish mill doll 1d 
ot loreigno colns, were if i ier t Luv « { n ) 
I y 21, 1857 Line eoins cam in vast quantiti 
S sh d r cont Sa unt of pure sily 
t rd do did no ef to be oined 
1834 1 Andrew Ja n was President, Concress « 

lal hat only 1 the silver dollar of France be 

] tem mon in t United States, but that the r 


ac rs of xxico, of Peru, of Chili, of Brazil, and of Central 

ts of the United States. 
rious countries Demo- 
3men in those duys, legislating in the interest of 
their country, were not afraid of having too much specie in the 


Lhe same line of reason, Uon- 

















silver coll Py Portugal, Russi British Americ nd 
O10 her foreign min Pisa policy vas ft » di vy silver and 
roid to th ount 

(he fact, therefore, that less than eight millions of silver o 
the denomination « oll d been co.ned in the United t 
prior to 1873 dees not w tl ilver w t a popular n y; 
( that no nund exist« or it. it S as po lar cold nd 
le uctuating 1n vi ie Wh Cong ss 0p two or th t e 
fc d it ne gary to char the amount o old in gol 
dollar, it has never changed the amount ver in t lver 
dollar. 

All parties in this country, I mean political 


existed in its h story. h ve favored bimetallism, t] 
metals money. The two greatest leaders 
country has ever known, Jefferson and Hamilto1 
this policy. There was scarcely any other grea 
upon which they did agr« These great leader 


in their day enunciated the principles of politic 
have existed ever since. They ditfered r udically 
and theories of government. On the money que 
with them there was harmony. 

In a learned report to Congress, dat 
ilton pointed out that the people of the United 
not adopt as the unit of their monetary system either a single 
gold or a ngle silver coin, but th the unit of value in the 
United States should be the gold and the silver dollar, and that 
a given amount of one of th ious metals should 
lent in value at our mints, : » eyes of the law, to a cer- 
tain amount of the other precious metal; in short, he recom 
mended to the people of the that they adopt the 
bimetallic coinage system, a sm which the experience of 
thousands of years by many nations had demonstrated to be 
safe one. 












precious be equiva- 


In his terse styl he 8a in this 


The general util 
Metals. 


ity will best be promoted y a due proportion 


He also said in this report: 


To annul the use of eitherof the metal 
of the circulating medium, and is liable to a 
from a comparison of the benefits of a full with the « 
lation. 


sas money 
} 


3 to abridge thequantits 


the objections which arise 


vils of a anty circu 
pv interest in de- 
He was at that time 
ibinet. He was pleased 
nited States should adopt 
rer ar. In February, 


: . 
n, took ad 


The other great leader, Jeffers 
vising a coinage system for our coun 
Secretary of State in Washington's ( 
with Hamilton’s conclusion that the | 
9s its unit of value the gold and silv 
1792, he wrote these words to Hamilton: 








aol 


i return you the report on the mint. I ¢« 
must stand upon both metals. 


mcur with you that the unit 
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| On March 10, 1831, 
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I have said I did not think there was any possible danger of 
the United States having too much silver money. In this con- 
nection 1 desire to make the comparison between this country 
and France. In doing this I use the figures of the Bureau of the 
Mint, August 16, 1893. At that date there was of gold in coin 
and bullion in the United States, $604,000,000, and of silver in 
coin and bullion, $615,000,000. The population of the United 
States August 1, 1893, was estimated at 67,000,000. The per 
capita of gold, therefore, in the United States then was $9.01 and 
of silver it was $9.18. Of both metals it was $18.19. 

Now let us take France. Of gold she had at that date $20.52 
per capita, and of silver, $17.95 per capita, and of both metals a 
total of $38.47 per capita. If France can maintain a per capita 
circulation of gold and silver of $38.47 for each person, will any- 
one say the United States can notdothe same? Give the United 
States the same quantity of silver for each person that France 
has, and instead of but $615,000,000, as at present, we would have 
$1,155,750,000, or nearly double the present supply. 

Give us the same quantity of gold for each person France has, 
and instead of but $604,000,000 we would have $1,370,000,000. or 
more than double what we now have. We can not get this increase 
in gold. If the United States will increase her coin circulation 
per capita until it is equal to that of France, it will require in 
uddition to our present stock of $1,219,000,000 the further sum 
of about $1,360,000,000. If we can notget gold, why not increase 
it in silver, the product of our own mines? Add our present 
silver, 615,000,000, to sum last named above and we would then 
have $1,975,000,000, or more than three times as much as we 
now have. 


Our demands for circulation are far greater than those of | 


France. Our commerce is immensely greater, and as our terri- 
tory is nearly fifty times larger we require more money per capita 
than she does. In asmall and contracted territory like hers a 
much larger amount of business can be transacted successfully 
with checks and clearing-house certificates, and other forms of 
credit, than in a country like ours. In cities and towns persons 
trade all day giving checks, and often do not see a dollar in 
money. While the number of their trades is large, and the ag- 
gregate of the same will amount to many dollars, as a fact it is 


possible not a dollar will be seen by them. They give and tke | 


checks which they place in bank at the close of the day, and do 
not handle any money. This form of trading can be resorted to 
und practiced in cities, or in countries,even, where cities or 
towns are near by and banks are convenient of access. But go 
out into the country where the farmers live remote from town, 
buy from one of them a horse, a mule, a crop of wheat, or of cot- 
ton, and when the trade is consummated the cash in money is 
counted out to him. Therecash moneyis needed. Trading can 
not be carried on with them by checks or clearing-house e>r- 
tificates. France can be traveled over in a day, but with us it 
takes weeks to make the rounds. Hence in this country we need 
more actual money with which to transact business. This argu- 
ment, however, will not be denied by anyone, and I will noten- 
large upon it. 

All the facts show there is no danger of our being overrun with 
silver, and they show, further, that we can stand to be thus over- 
run untilwe get double the amount we now have before we reach 
the supply France has, and use it profitably. I repeat, also, that 
there is not too much silver in the world, and there is no danger 


should be permanently discontinued. They would coin no money 
but gold. They would at one fell blow strike down one-half of 


the world’s money, and thus to the extent of one-half impair the | 


power of the people to pay their debts and enjoy the blessings 


mine. 

Again I prefer to quote the words of another rather than use 
my own, particularly when this other person is one of the fore- 
most men of this country in intellectuality and ability. A few 
years ago, standing in his place in this Hall near where I now 
stand, when the proposition was pending to restore to silver its 
constitutional rights, the gentleman I refer to, the Hon. Jolin 
G. Carlisle, said: 


I know that the world’s stock of precious metals is none too large, and I 
see ho reason to apprehend that it willever become so. Mankind will be 
fortunate indeed if the annual production of gold and silver coin shall keep 
pace with the annual increase of population, commerce, and industry. <Ac- 
cording to my view of the subject, the conspiracy which seems to have been 
formed here and in Europe to destroy, by legislation and otherwise, from 
three-sevenths to one-half of the metallic money of the world (silver) is the 
most gigantic crime of this or any other age. he consummation of such a 
scheme would ultimately entail more misery upon the human race than all 
the wars, pestilence, and famine that ever occurred in the history of the 
world, The absolute and ‘instantaneous destruction of half the entire mov- 
able property of the world, including houses, ships, railroads, and all other 
Appliances for carrying on commerce, while it would be felt more sensibly 


| and a run on that institution or person by t 
; : | his promises to pay. This is natural andinevitable. Th: 
in an overproduction. Some who favor the gold standard a'one | 
would not only cease to coin silver, but they say its use as money | 
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ee 


at the moment, would not produce anything like the prolonged qj 
disorganization of society that must inevitably result from the ; 
annihilation of one-half of the metallic money of the world 


It would be useless for me to attempt to add to the pict 
Carlisle has drawn. I believe what he said istrue. G, 
may go on and strike down silver, and destroy it as mo 
by no word or act of mine shall I contribute directly or r 
to ‘‘ the annihilation of one-half of the metallic mon. 
world,” whichI believe now, as did Mr. Carlisle then, w, 
tail more misery upon the human race than all the w; 
lence and famines that ever occurred on the earth, 
gentleman, the foremost man of his party, Mr. Blain 
Hall, speaking on this question, used the following wo 


On ‘the much-vexed, and long-mooted question of a bimeta 
metallic standard, my own views are sufficiently indicated in t 
have made. I believe the struggle now going on inthis countr 
countries for a single standard would, if successful, produ 
disaster in and throughoutthecommercial world. The destruct 
as money, and establishing gold as the sole unit of value, must } 
ous effect on all forms of property except those investments 
fixed return in money. These would be enormously enhanced i: 
would gain a disproportionate and unfair advantage over every ot 
of property. 


And again he said: 


1 believe gold and silver coin to be the money of the Consti 
the money of the American people anterior to the Constituti 
great organic law recognized as quite independent of its ow: 
No power was conferred on Congress to declare either metal sh 
money. Congress has, therefore, in my judgment, no power to d« 
either any more than to demonetize both, 


Mr. Webster, speaking on this subject on December 2! 
used the following words: 


Congress has no power granted to it in this respect but to coin 
to regulate the value of foreign coins. The legal tender, there 
stitutional standard of value, is established and can not be oy 
am certainly of the opinion that gold and silver, at rates fixed b 
constitute the legal standard of values in this country, and t 
Congress nor any State has authority to establish any other stan 
displace this. 


I have not believed up to this hour that the real caus 


| present distressed condition of the country is the enforce 
| the purchasing clause of the Sherman act. If I did so be 


would vote for its unconditional repeal. I do not unde) 
that President Cleveland attributes this depression wh: 


| said act, for he says in his message convening this Congr 


extraordinary session that he believes our bad condition is 
cipally chargeable to Congressional legislation touching the 
chase and coinage of silver.” If that act is only ‘ princi) 
chargeable,” it must be conceded that it is not wholly so. 
Other causes must exist. What arethey? Whatisthe sit 
tion? Why all at once, without any untoward events, as 
President says, or conditions relating to our natural resource 


| without any afflictions which frequently check national growth 


and prosperity, with plenteous crops and abundant promise o! 
remunerative production and manufacture, with safe investm: 
and satisfactory assurance to business enterprise, suddenly fina 


| cial distress and fear spring up on every side? 


What causes this panicky feeling? It is not because peopl 


| have any doubt or distrust of the money in circulation. \W) 


a bank or other financial institution or an individual bec 
shaky or doubtful in respect to ability to pay there is a 
108e holding 


itor fears his debtor will not pay, and he rushes into the 
if it be a bank, and demands payment. [If he has its circu 
notes he is afraid to hold them and demands their rede 
in gold or silver, or other good money. 
We have now upon us no such panic as that. On the ot 


. : we a ; : OgS | hand, we see people voluntarily removing their money from 
which an ample circulation imparts. The mischief such a policy 
would entail on the inhabitants of the earth and the misery it | )»j;ate vaults. What money? Why any kind of money. 
would inflict on the people can not be described by words of 


banks, and hiding it awwy, or placing it as a special deposit 


do not look at it when it is paid out to them to see w! 

of money it is. If it be paper paid to them they do not lo 
to see whether it be greenbacks, gold,or silver certific: 
nitional bank paper. They gladly received any kind 


| silver, or paper notes. Whatdoesthisprove? Itdoes not 


that they are afraid of the Government debasing this same! 


| or that they lack confidence in it as good current mone) 


does prove that the people have full confidence in all the m 
in circulation, whether of gold, silver, or paper, for its { 
value now and at all time tocome. The panic is on us, b 
not due to want of faith in our currency or to any fear of i 
bility. 

Thereis no cause, I mean real cause, existing for the re}. 
of the purchasing clause of the Sherman law. That ther 
fictitious cause, a cause created or brought about largel) 
altogether by banks and bankers themselves, may be adn 
Their object in the first ins!ance was to force that repeal 
repeal may, and I think most likely will, help largely to restore 
confidence and remove the distrust in the land. If there was 


; 
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ple d with this repe il some kind of prov ision silver. and 


cou 
1: 
} 





fair recognition of the obligation which [ think is on Congress 
to provide for its coinage at our mints, even if the provision for 
+ was not so liberal as | insist it should be, I would vote for the 
peal. But with nothi offered as a substitut ind no pron 
se of anything in the future with my obligations as I real 
hem, and most assuredly with the profession and promises to 
ny peo le favorable to free coinage, I can not vote for it [sh-l 
te for the free coinage at the various ratios proposed 


‘ | eginning 
When these all fail. if f 
4} 


vote avalnst the unconattional repe 


16 to Land ending with 20 tol. 
shall then i 
and only act on the 
the result 


must, | 
last 


he | 


r. Let 


. statute books which recoeni 
then go m<é 


be as it may, | 


tuents. who have five times honored me with t on this 
ioor. without apology or explanation, but with the conscious sat 
ction of havine disc larged my wnoole auty ind of having 


pt my pledges to then 
Remonetization of Silver. 


SPEECH 


HON. STEPHEN M. WHITE, 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Thursday. september 1, 189 


The Senate having under « 
an act, approved July 14, 1890 
ver bullion and the issue of Tres 


to repe 
the 


11 a Dart of 
purchase of sil 
or other purposes ”’ 


onsideration the bill (H. R.1 
entitled ‘‘An act directing 
sury notes thereon, and f« 


Mr. WHITE of California said: 





Mr. PRESIDENT: Said Daniel Webster, on December 21, 1838: 
Congress has no power grant Oo it in this respect but to coin money and 
to regulate the value of foreign coins Che legwal tender, therefore the cor 
stitutional standard of value, is established and can not y ‘own. Lam 
‘rtainly of opinion that gold and silver, at rates fixed by Congress, consti 
tute the legal standard of values in this country, and that neither Congress 


nor 1aS authority to establish any other standard or to displace 


this 


any state 


Mr. President, | approach the consideration of the pending 
measure with considerable diffidence. When the bills to which 
my remarks shall be addressed were first attracted to my atten- 
tion | doubted whether, in view of the er ind tne 
admitted ability of gentlemen upon both 


146 experience 
sides of this Chamber 
whom I knew wouid call to the consideration of the matter thei 
best endeavors, it would be \ to obtrude my views. 
But recollecting that the question is one of paramount import- 
ance, and that I have been summoned to this Chamber by the 
will of a great Commonwealth, I believe that I would not be dis- 
" charging my duty properly if I did not express the reasons for 


ise or me 


the faith that is within me. 

[am not deterred from this expression by any extraneous as- 
sertions of waste of time. A careful observer of everything that 
has transpired here, [ know it to be untrue that any Senator has 
spoken with any other view than to enlighten those who listen 
to him and who might read the arguments presented. Those 
who have heard or read our proceedings know that the interest 
in this debate has not flagged, and that there has been brought 
. from day to day to the investigation of this important issue not 
: only much ability, but careful and profound study. 

At the outset let me suggest that I am not at all oblivious of 
bs the ability, honesty, and statesmanship of Senators with whom 
Re I am compelled to differ, nor is it right that those gentlemen 
Ps whose expressions and arguments I shall criticise should enter- 
tain the opinion that [ am unmindful of the careful study which 
pes they have given the pending subject, or of the attainments which 
they have utilized in reaching the judgments which they have 

announced. Nevertheless, however much greater their expe- 

rience, although I admire their ability and readily acknowl- 


Bi edge them to be gentlemen of integrity, I can not for these rea- 
Py sons abandon my own views and shall not hesitate to utter 


them candidly and plainly. 


At the same time I beg each Senator here, whether he bs 
4 member of the party to which I belong or whether his fortunes 
4 have been thrown in other political channels, that though my 
; expressions may, because of want of power to declare them other- 


a wise, seem to convey reflections, | intend nothing of the sort | 
q wish Senators to r¢ that I cast ns upon th 
j motives of any Senator; that | know the aspirations of all ar 


XXV—9 


' , . 
mem no asperstt 
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high and worthy of this Chamber and of this Assem 
vou, Mr. President, declared fro the ch the g@1 
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peating what h een SA ‘ | ‘ 
preset any n ew S 
lse th | ha ul t Ont Ve 
only the read it Dp ] ‘ 
I deem! lf a bertv to dise S ‘ e¢ 
endeavoring to obtain and d rve tl 
L shal no hesitate to t Cc Those me oO 3 
me ounded and unsu 0 1 
L w re hat we are bo i by our pla t 
( 1dition repeal, and ill 30 en to ; 
vof those tforms it is « ( s pat 
best erests of o in \ t ! t< n 
terest of silver nd it w be 1 t 
clu iat I prefer free co re a oo} | ol 
I sh st consider the present co! mo l 
erent to cause Oo Le)! I 
| be that the present « ression was pro¢ d by infl 
an tLo ro tarill itior 
the i i ! i unt t ‘ 
om us W promo ‘ ( ) o dae 
tha prospect « } é 
gree . < 5 n \ I Vision W 
ever has so eiring upon the murkets and « es some d 
turd KnO wwever W ) m 
he t n rut ¢ < se oO < ) is \ oO 
he 3terms: and f s ad i thi 
that Silo a admit that! | ih vel ( a if co 
c yn, Which I sh rm h er that ft e art ie 
oO rr’e er import nan th se TO V e nua 
I L al cto un vided attention 
| t ed, furthe that the constan dunt 1itting 
t s by a red financial authorities and Wall street new 
Lp effeet that we re vo y to a ul oO he 
sh n | frightened many peop n hat the delib te 
pl ‘ rte und generally arranged programme by which 
of the speculators of the country prevented the a of 
mo id promulgated an edict tothe ect that nothing yuld 
hy one, no money permitted to move until the Shermana 5 
rey ,~ bad much to do with the embar: t 
I 1, in é words, tosay that it is not t thisco 
try | been in such sn intensely prosperous condition in the 


st as many of our friends on the other side, and sever 





rs upon oO ow! ide, suppose I claim that, altho 
it o rfac it seemed is it the re was ‘ eneral nr , 
th that there were elements in operation which yn 
ronment, and who desired to mak “ure il examin n 
scovel tifying the anticipation that hard times w 
ere carried on involving il outiavs, and t 
( ould conclude, and peopk enerally did 
tevervone was retting ric] 
ifty-first ¢ ong ress there iS a i“ orial pre ited 
for the passage of the Torrey bankruptey bi th 
was laid before Congress at its second ‘ 
- ( he Sherman and McKinley laws [It was hen 
rial ealline attention te th ' sent depressed 
on of the country nd it began thus 
nancial affairs of the covuitry sre i t lor 
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i general are ala, lat the ou Values 
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é largely in excess o he ili I 
A ‘conditions, and that i W fi 
ha i > cause money is being withdra ron ilat 
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was in 1890. Hence before the Sherman law, regarding 
‘e speaking, could have affected the affairs of t 
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the other railroad indebtedness, which was $162,489,939 in 1880 
was $285,831,888 in 1892. 

Du iring the 8s 
the loans and overdrafts of national banks increased from less 
than a thousand million dollars to $2,171,000,000, while those of 
other banks, not considering private banks, and of real-estate 
mortgages, increased from $378,000,000 to $1,189.000,000. This 
information | get from a table which has been utilized here, and 
was presented by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER}, and 
its verity has not been disputed. 

But the most surprising and at the same time appalling show- 
ing is that which is disclosed with reference to neennneneeese 
gage indebtedness by the investigations of the last census. 
The emorteagr 
wealthy people, but inc lude the toilers of the country, especially 


the farmers—the possessors of small homes—industrious, pains- | 


taking, economical people. These are the proprietors toa large 
extent of the mortgaged premises. 


In an estimate made by Mr. Waite, and which has not, as far 
as | am aware, been contradicted, that gentleman states that in 


the twenty-one States for which the mortgage indebtedness has | 


been tabulated, not including Ohio, Texas, California, and many 
other States, the ag 


no less than $6,800,000,000; and I may say that such investiga- 
tion as I have been able to give the subject leads me to believe 
that this estimate is rather under than over the actual figures 


In 1880 the total aggregate was about $2,500,000,000; in L892 


the mortgage inde sbtedness increased until itattained a figure in 
excess of $8,000,000,000, 

These disclosures prove that upto 1892 this mortgage indebt- 
edness had increased, as contrasted withits status in 1880, nearly 
four times the increase in real-estate value, 

To summarize: 

Amount of private indebtedness of the American 
people in L880 
Amount of private indebtedness of American peo- 


ple in September, 1892 19,700,000,000 | 
An increase of almost $13,000,000,000 in the short period of | 


twelve years 
ths point it may be well to refer to the amount of money in 


tveaiaaaiie according to the statement in Senate Miscellaneous | 
Document No. 35, presented by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. | 


COCKRELL]. 


The total stock of gold in the world is... ........ ~~~~~--. $3,582,605,000 
Totalstock of silver............... oaks 4,042.700,000 
Uncovered paper 2,635, 873,000 


10,261, 178,000 
7, 625,305,000 


Totaliof gold and silver 


The entire stock of gold and silver in the world is not suffi- 
cient to pay the net private indebtedness of the American peo- 
ple. This has been the condition of affairs during the period 
above stated; and yet we are told that we are sutferi ing from too 
much money. 

We are informed by the distinguished Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. HAWLEY] that the gold-bond indebtedness of railroads 
within the United States exceeds $4,600,000,000, and yet this is 


considerably more than all the gold in the world. (Poor gives | 


the railroad funded debt for 1892 at$5,463,611,204.) This extraor- 
dinary increase in the indebtedness of the people occurred 
during high protection times, and was aggravated apparently 
by the passage of the McKinley bill. 

Of course, Mr. President, no one expects the railroads to pay 
their indebtedness. It is an impossibility, and hence no ex- 
pectation of it may be indulgedin. Eliminating the railroad in- 
debtedness, eliminating the money transactions of those people 
who have been spoken of in this Chamber and who were alluded 
to yesterday as the men who urticipate in transactions involv- 
ing millions without practic: ally using a single dollar, we have 
in many of the States of this Union, indeed inall of them, but 
especially in the agricultural States, a startling increase of mort- 
gage indebtedness. 

Those people, the farmers of this country, can not do business 
as the millionaires do business. When they are called upon to 
deal with anybody, they must deal with money. When their 
mortgages — ome due they can not fund their debts. They 
sometimes may be able to remortgage, toadd the interest to the 
principal, to sear’ out again; buteven in those cases the time 

comes when the property value is butlittle in excess, if at all, of 
the mortgage debt. Then the man to whom the indebtedness is 
due comes along and forecloses. 

No bondholder attempts to foreclose upon railway corpora- 
tions, because he well knows that he can not afford to take the 


ime period, it is stated upon good authority that | 


res are not by any me ns wholly the mor hota s of | 


cregate amount in force in 1889 was $4,547,- | 
000,000, and the grand aggregate, Mr. Waite concludes, will be | 


$6.750.000.000 
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property and runit. He relies upon the proposition th 
railroad institutions will be able to get enough from th 
to pay interest on their debt and that satisfies him. 

When Senators talk to me of the fact that there is no nex 
for more money, because, forsooth, upon Wall street a 

| moneyed centers of this country vast transactions are h 
out the presence of gold or silver or even greenback 
currency, I say to them that, while it is true in the 

which they cite, it is not true in the more numero 

in which the middle classes of this country, financi . 

ing, the farmers and others, those who are not of the 
class, every day participate and upon which depend. 

[ have alluded to tiriff legislation as being to a o 
responsible for this. The natural effect of the momentur 
lation thus given to certain lines of business was to ind 
ulation, and the outcome of speculation, thus induced, wv 
| tion, and large and perilous transactions. Our mort 
| debtors generally avail themselves of that which was 
| yesterday, and called credit. to the fullest extent, but 
| arrives in many instances when these people, culled u 
and unable to get time, find enme slves without mone 
| indebtedness of these producers of the country having th 

ingly increased, and the ind btedn ss of the entire natio 
augmented, there is nothing to meet the requirement 
day. 

In Europe there was a catastrophe which has been sg] 
here very forcibly. I refer to the failure of the Barin; 
ers. Weare told—and I have heard the argument miu 
repeatedly—that that failure and the speculations of Gr 
ain in the Argentine Republic and in Australia can notaffor 
explanation of our panic, because the panic has not been 
enced there. I think the answer to that argume: it is p 

| shall consider the subject ina fewmoments. Atthis poi 

| content myself with the remark thatthe financial trou 
Europe caused our many creditors there tocall upon us and wi 

compelled to pay our debts and experienced the usual d 

| ties incident to such a demand suddenly mide in very lar 

[I admit that before the present Administration ea 
power upon the surface matters looted nicely. It is pos 
one who is heavily in debt to live high and excite a gre 
of comment, if not admiration, because of his liberality and ox 
fellowship. Especially is hum nity prone tolive high wh 

| manity is living upon borrowed cash, but there ever com: 


iry 


| hour when the money must be p id, when the mortgage mus 

foreclosed, when the gentlem in who has lived beyor 1d his m 
| must seek another and less prominent abode, when, possib! 
will not be as popular or congenial to the many who have ¢g 
| ered around him. ; 

The selfish and illogical legislation to which we have be«¢ 
treated has resulted in the accumulation of a few very large 
fortunes, and possibly in the transient. benefit of a very limited 
section of the country. Andallthis has been done not only at 
sacrifice, but in such a manner as to produce ruin where the ¢ 
ditions, independent of legislation. made prosperity not mei 
probable, but absolutely natural. Then when the MeKin 
| wasenacted enormousand unreasonable,importations were m 
to escape the new and increased duty, and thecountry was he 
overstocked; and when ime s commenced to be rather aris 
| the auctioneer was. called around and these unusual impor 
| tions were thrown upon the market catastrophe was the n 
sary consequence. 

The ownership. by our farmers of the land upon whic! 
labor indicates prosperity, unless, indeed, the property is m 
gaged to such an extent that the occup int is the proprietor: 
|inname. Whenever it comes to pass that our farming com 
nities occupy the position of mere tenants, paying rent to b 
| ers and capitalists, our condition will not differ greatly 
that of older and more populous nations to whom we a1 
the habit. of extending our sympathy. The increase of th 
ant class is not a good indication 

I have spoken of bankers, and a remark made here yester 
by the very distinguished Senator who addressed the Chan 
upon the other side of this. question [Mr. GRAY| leads me to s 
that when I speak of a banker in connection with somethin: 
which.[ do not approve, I do not desire anyone to assume th 
am using that word in an invidious sense. I charge no clas 
my countrym n with crime, and I charge none of them with i 
tentional wrongdoing, save in those exceptional instances wh 
I may note. Ldiifer from many of them in their views and po 
icies, and to some of those differences | - addressing my word 

I believe that we are bound to concede that a portion of e) 
cessively wealthy class of this Republic do not treat the Repu 
lic as they should; but. do not thereby mean to assert that the 
are no patriotic men who are rich. 

Utilizing statistics furnished by the Census-Department, an 
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ta , sixteen States pretty well scattered, we find that the per- 
c e3 of farmers who are tenants is as follows 
St 880 ) S g 1890 
M 4. 32 i B R > 88 25. 00 
x ps 8.13 Cc 10 7 42 
.* “a * , 
is. 4 New . 4 60 i 
. 8 M i 0. 95 
( 4. 96 I Ger 14.85 8 
i y 0 } | g 
M >. 27 3. 4 K 13 ; 
BUTLER. MaylI in llr i the senatk W artic 
T ntage he is ing 
ay WHITE of California lam spe ine of the percent 
( nopulation who a tennint f 5 ho ¢ f 
t ~ is compared with the whi 3 
3e are all that I have collect [n summing up the o- 
° Mr. Presid 6. will be note ul the ] reest increase i 
found in Kansas, one of the most fertile Staies in t Union 1d 
0 hich until lately has been most loyal to the protective sys- 
tem } in 1880 but litt e over 13 per ¢ nt of the rming } 
lation were tenants, in 1890 over 33 per cent held under t 
tel . 
The condition of affairs in the great State of Ohio is almost 


Clearly, if the so-calle 


_ ch commenced 
“80 and 


erity whi 
srthrow of the Republic 
such, it is difficuit to det 


be though other than pros- 


in 1 culminated with the ov: 
party in 1892 is to be considered 
i what condition of aff 
| That we are tending towards bankruptcy is obvious. 
[t will not do to escape the force of this argument by the sug- 
gvestion that land has increased in value, and that therefore it 
is natural that there ould be an increase of mortgage indebt- 
edness, because I h: ve shown that the increase in value be 

no proportion whatever to the augmentation of indebtedness. 

T alluded afew moments ago to K The natural resources 
ntry are best proven by the official governmental re- 
ports. In December, 1892, it was there estimated that the wheat 
nsas would be 70,831,000 bushels, valued at nearly $37,- 
This was the largestoutput reported from any State in 
Union. Minnesota with 41,210,600 

ls, and California comes nextin the value of her crop, which 


irs will 


mine 


erous. 


ars 


nsas. 


crop of Ks 
OOD, Uf Q, 
th 


comes next in amount 









vas worth $26,526,584. 
{ mention the Minnesota and California figures to show how 
prominently Kansas led her sister States in the matter of wheat 


production. She produced of corn during the same year 145,825,- 
000 bushels, valued at $15,205,873, and her product in that regard 
was only exceeded by the States of Nebraska, Missouri, 
and Illinois. 

The Agricultural Department for the same year reports that 
the Kansas oat crop was 44,094,000 bushels, valued at $11,464,567. 
She was only excecded in this production by Iowa, W 
and Illinois. The same authority for year reports 
Kansas as harvesting 2,600,000 bushels of flaxseed, valued at 
$1,184,000. Her production in bushels of this crop was only ex- 
ceeded by two States. U conditions the farmers of 
Kansas ought to be growing rich. But, on the contrary, the 
statistics show very clea are becoming daily more 


Iowa, 





the same 


nder these 
y that they g 

and more immersed in debt, and this difficulty was in progress 
long before the Sherman bill matured, and when no one outside 
of the more faithful of the Democracy contemplated the entir« 
overthrow of the Republican organization. 

I have heard Senators argue upon this floor, and I have heard 
gentlemen in the other House declare, that the fall in the price 
of wheat was natural and was due to the law of demand and supply. 

The Senator from Kansas stated here a short time ago that it 
eosts the peo] le of his State more to raise corn than they can 
realize for it. And itis a matter of common knowledge that 
corn has been burned in Western States in preference to coal 

When the farmer must harvest his grain in order to get a 
fire, he is not making much progress in the financial world. No 
condition is natural or he thy which the farmers of a 
nation realize less from their crops than the cost of raising the 
same. No country can hold itsown where such a state of affairs 
long prevails. I do not know that any one has been bold enough 
to say that the hard luck of the farmer is wholly due to the 
Sherman bill, but the gentlemen who speak from Wall street 
never fail to call attention to the sad fate that awaits the farmer 
if the advice of the Wall street people is not followed. 

The amount of sympathy which has been extended to 
granger friends by our capitalists does not find expression in the 





reduction of interest upon mortgages or in the solution of the | 


farmers’ many troubles, which usually result, and which, if the 
present system lasts, must result in a foreclosure and a sale, 
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been the ) Vv tl t th t 1¢ Oo ! 
ation and nd inflation nnat cond 
tions whik o! sprin much to « I 
this dep rono on Ido entl ‘ e 
that it is country wa a DI erous condi- 
tion at th y] n Adm tration 
Much h id « 1s Oo from the 
capitalists of this country [ admi ‘ oO oO i v 
could cet alo it all i it were not for the enternprise « 
men of ‘ve men and if it we or t ecupidit 
suggests to others the necessit or ting t mor t 
at the same time the assistance received from o 
certainly does not show itself in the red ion 
in the e tion of indebted ne or in the r ration of that 
confidence which the agricu tur co munities of this « 
will never feel until they hav n brought und ! 
which will enable them to reduce their monetary obli tions 
and share in legitimate comfor 
W Si n spite of the able arguments of the advocates of 
the sine 1 0 stand rd that the farmers all « * Tne tepub- 
ic 0 CoO » there are exceptions, but | } 1 ( 
asn class ad la orers oe nerali } r ¢ 
which interferes with the circulation of silv ‘ tence to 
crease j s They know that they are in debt, and tl be 
lieve that gold is appreciating from day to day, and yet, th 
thei ! ire increasing because of the accumulati f 
interest they can not meet, for their powers are taxed to 
oe é sistence, without provision for defi i l 
or principal 
I re absurd to claim that the Sherman bill and the 
presence of so much silver interferes with our pros ity We 
have coined silver in circulation and we h unco d silver in 
th Dre The coined lver. I su ose j he conc ‘ 


anyone. It has been often said that a silver dol- 

much of any commodity asa gold dollar. It has the 

f the dollar upap it as well as the greenback, and has 

more intrinsic worth than the paper upon which the 

is printed. Nor is it likely that the stock of uncoin 
l of. 


the Treasury is causing the trouble complains 


UdVes D ‘ irt 
lar buys as 

stamp o 
greenback 
d silver in 
[t has been 
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well said that if all the uncoined silver were placed upon a ship | 


and sunk in the midst of the Atlantic, the credit of this Govern- 
ment would not be in the slightest degree impaired. 

When it was suggested that the losses sustained by England 

\rgentine Republic, involving perhaps £200,000,000, and 

ust failures in Australia, which caused the closing of Baring 


that if this were true [Kngland must have suffered also, 

id that her financial attitude should be even more disturbed 
nours. We all know that when England felt the necessity 

of obtaining coin she looked around. to get it, and there was 
but one country in the world able to supply her. Then Euro- 


| have become bur« 


un investors commenced to withdraw, and without consider- | 
ing the resl cause of the situation we imagined that we were | 


losing money when we were simply paying our debts? Our peo- 
ple became seared; the bankers, instead of loaning at higher 
rates of interest, as they should have done, closed up and refused 
to permit their deposits to go into circulation. That the na- 
tional banks in New York violated the law no one denies. The 
resolution introduced to investigate such violation sleeps the 
sleep of the just in the bosom of the Committee on Finance. 

| can not bring myself to believe that the Sherman law is re- 
sponsible for our condition unless to the extent that the public 
have believed the attacks made upon that measure by the gen- 
tlemen who are now urging itsrepeal. True, the friends of sil- 
ver, those who are really so, did not and do not believe the 
Shermun law to be perfect. But they did not and do not like it, 
because they believed and believe that something better was and 
is due to silver, and they believed and believe that obedience to 
constitutional mandates and organic regulations prescribed by 


who wishes to do his duty, more favorable legislation. 
This measure has caused the consumption of some of the sil- 
ver of the country. 


did not intend to abandon silver; it was evidence worth more 
than a naked promise. The man who has the power to perform 
and gives a promise in lieu of that performance, can not blame 


those who refuse to trust him. 
THE TARIFF MUST BE REFORMED. 


Our Republican friends must not flatter themselves that we 
do not intend to reform the tariff. [speak upon this subject be- 


cause but little has been said upon it, and one branch of my pre- 
sentation is designed to lead to the conclusion that it is our 
duty as Democrats to stand upon the Democratic platform, and 
while proceeding in that direction, I wish to illustrates my posi- 


tion, and also desire to relieve my Republican friends, who 
have been obviously suffering because they fear we will not re- 
form the tariff. I design to show them that there is no ground 
for this apprehension; that we do design, or that I at least hope, 
to alter our tariff laws in accord with our promises. I will not 
speak for others now. 

[f | were away from this Chamber, if I had never come here, 
I should probably have said, speaking of my party, “ we” will 
reform the tariff, but as it is [do not feel authorized te speak 
for the party for two reasons: first, because I am a ver y imma- 
terial factor in its policies and administration, and secondly, be- 

cause platforms are construed by strict-construction Democrats 
in a most remarkable and liberal manner. 

We are constantly hearing suggestions to the effect that we 
fear to legislate upon the tariff, and 1 noticed one Senator upon 
the other side of the Chamber, for whom I have the greatest 
respect and admiration, shake his finger at us, not of course in 
anger, but in emphasis, saying at the same time that we dared 
not do so. Perhaps he may be right, but I desire him to apply 
his declaration to others than myself. It is sufficient for my 
present purpose to note that the Chicago platform positively and 
emphatically denounces the McKinley law. The language upon 
the subject is unequivocal, at least I think so. I do not know 
what the hereafter may develop; I can not say how the platform 
may be construed by well-meaning and ingenious but, as I think, 
mistaken Senators. It is worded thus: 

We denounce Republican protection as a fraud, a robbery of the great ma- 
jority of the American people for the benefit of the few. We declare it to 

® a fundamental principle of the Democratic party that the Federal Gov- 

nment has noconstitutional power to impose and collect tariff duties, ex- 

ept for the purposes of revenue only, and we demand that the collection of 

ich taxes shall be limited to the necessities of the Government when hon- 
ly and econ mili ally administered 

Vo de {cKinley tariff law enacted by the Fifty-first Congress 
‘ city of class legislation; we indorse the efforts made 
he Democrats of the present Congress to modify its most oppressive 

res in the direction of free raw materials and cheaper manufactured 
snter into general consumption, and*we promise its repeal as one 

e beneficent results that will follow the action of the people in intrust- 
‘po wer to the Democratic party. Since the McKinley tariff! went into 


operation there have been ten reductions of the wages of the laboring man 
vo oneincrease. We deny that there has been any increase of prosperity to 


mce the 


minating ati 


Mines remained in operation because of its | 
provisions, and, above ull, its enactment was evidence that we | 


denounce a policy which fosters no indust: 


| ceptfor the purposes of revenue only;” 
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the country since that tariff went into operation, and we point to 
po and distress, the wage reductions and strikes in the iron t 
best possible evide nce that no such prosperity has resulted from 
ley act. 


ra 


Then follows another announcement, which I com; 
Democratic brethren who have been psychologizex 


: : | quence of the other side upon the subject of the al 
rs, accounted for our distress, we were met with the an- | 2%6Rce th t I t , ol © al 


perity of the United States at the close of the late Ad 
tion. I read: 


We call the attention of thoughtful Americans to the f: 
years of restrictive taxes against the importation of f ign 
change for our agricultural surplus, the homes and farms of 
ened with a real-estate mo. tgage d 
exclusive of all other forms of indebtedness; that inon 
tural States of the West there epeeee 3a real-estate mor 
ing 3165 per capita of the total population, and that simil 
tendencies are shown to exist in other agricultural export 
ysomuch asit d 


[ presume that, notwithstanding this declaration 
part, which of course constitutes no estoppel upon m« 
other parties, we will bear that the Sherman law is 


| sponsible for the so-called terrible conditior of affairs 


none of our woes came on or were anticipated in cons 
any Other legislation. We shall have the assertion, ; 
had it, that the author of our distress is the Sherm 
though we solemnly proclaimed in the platform upon 
went before the American people that the day o/ dis 
then “poe us, that hard times were coming because of 
tariff la 

It is sufficient to call attention to the platform alre 

The Democratic party said, ‘‘We denounce Republi: 


: , | tection as a fraud, arobbery of the great majority of ih 
the fathers of this Republic necessitate, upon the part of one 


can people for the benefit of the few,” and the people 
vember said ‘‘amen.”’ 

The Chicago platform declared it to be a fundamen 
ple of the Democratic party that ‘‘ the Federal Gover! 
no constitutional power to impose and collect tariff d 
and it was dem 
“the collection of such taxes should be limited to the ne 
of the Government honestly and economically admini 

To this declaration, also, the people said ‘‘amen.” 


The same platform used this expressive phraseolog 


denounce the McKinley tariff law enacted by the 


Congress as the culminating atrocity of class legislat 
the people after due consideration rendered the verdic 
as a fact that the McKinley tariff was and is the culm 
atrocity of class legislation. There isno appeal from the « 
thus entered, and it is therefore not only the duty of th 


| ocratic party but the duty of every member of Cong: 


immediately get rid of a piece of legislation which the fve 


| incorruptible voters of the United States have branded as 


outrage, a fraud, an atrocity. 

[t is little more than audacity to assert that the people 
changed their views. This favorite argument of platfor 
pudiators has no more effect upon my judgment and will hay 
more effect upon my vote in this instance than in the case of s 
We have come here pledged to do this work. 

It is our solemn obligation to immediately proceed to 
of the McKinley bill or to resign and go home to a peopl 
have trusted us in vain. 

Our President, in 1887, by the most convincing logic, s 
the country that the Republican protection system was 
He was ardent in his advocacy of tariff reform. Hewas em 
certainly when the votes were coi inted last November 
though he made but short ey erence in his recent message 

“eulminating atrocity of class legislation,” t have no dou 
his enthusiasm has not abated, and believe that he is as a 
as I am to procure the repealof the Mc Kinley bill, but I sy 
that he will favor a substitute. I will. I presume th 
be permitted, without danger, to say that a more extend 
ment of revenue matters in the President’s late message \ 
have been congenial to those whom he converted to the « 
tariff reform. Doubtless, however, Mr. Cleveland conclud: 
the country, having settled the question in the most dire 
sible manner, did not care for further argumentation. 

When we legislate on the tariff we will be just. We ar 
seeking to destroy anyone. We wish to promote our co 
interests and to make even our Republican brethren h 
wealthy, and wise. 

[am somewhat astonished at the attitude of my we) pu 
friends concerning the British Lion. I have no spec 
tion for the beast, but am not so bigoted that I can not s 
thing good in British legislation, and for this reason I] 
considerable attention to her fiscal laws, and believe w 
party that we should not a prev nted from reducing th 
merely because England reached : lax determina 
she was upon the verge of ba a But Tarougbou tt 


Be paere ye ae" 
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campaign there was nota Republican orator whose voice was | of coinage seemed to be sought for. The Senatorfrom Missouri 
heard, or whose words I read, who did not say that the Demo- | [Mr. COCKRELL] has already mentioned this fact. Some further 
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cratic party was subservient to England We were assailed in | investigation appears to foie stify the stat ment that we lost 
the most savage way. - was chi: urged thi it British gold was in | our heads at that time, because of our desire to procure an in- 
our pockets, British policies in our heads. We were un-Repub- | ternational agreement. In 1857 Congress passed an act, under 
lice Ais un-Democratic, un-American, and fit for any fate. Butnow | which Prof. Alexander was sent to England to try and secure 
I notice that the British Lion domestically rubs against my Re- | bimetallism ina limited form, but our British cousins were as 
iblican friends. With tender hand they stroke its mighty firm then as they are now and leughed at us 
head, and with soothing balsam they seek to eliminate the ir- In 1863 the international statistical congress, already men- 
regularity of that appendage which they so lately were so prone | tioned in this debate, convened at Brussels Chere we ere 
f to twist. [Laughter.] This reconciliation and conversion is | thirteen or fourteen nations represented. Our delegate \ 


F even more startling than the fall of silver men. Samuel Ruggles. Resolutions were adopted under wv 
} [ feel morethan ordinary interest upon the subject of the tariff | first international monetary congress was held xt 
The Republican organization in my_State, through its State | the Universal Exposition of 1867. Nineteen — were 
committee, issued a challenge to me to debate the tariff issue | represented, Mr. Ruggles appearing in our behalf. The mono 


le gold standard was reec- 


with a Republican of marked ability and reputation, and it was | metallists ruled supreme, and the sing! 


expressly provided in the proposition that no other ques- | ommended as an international unit of coinage. ‘his movement 
tion should be discussed. The committee declared that to be | Mr. Ruggles headed, and in 1868 bills were introduced to carry 





‘ 








the leading issue of the day, and although I preferred to con- | out these suggestions. The Senate Finance Committee ordered 
sider other subjects as well, my desires in this regard were not | a favorable report upon one of these bills, and the able Senator 
b heeded, and upon my acceptance the debate was proceeded with | from Ohio |Mr. SHERMAN] did not use any equivocal language 
as originally proposed. We canvassed the State of California, | in the report which he then drew up. He said 
speaking of the tariff only. Naturally, therefore, I felt some- ‘he single standard of gold is an American idea led reluctantly by 
what lonesome upon coming here and hearing so little concern- | prance and other countries where silver is the chi val of walenn. * ina 
ing that tariff which both parties seemed to believe was so im- | impossible attempt t maintain two standards valu is given rise to 
portant up to the date whereon we received the popular verdict | 2¢#tly all the debasement of colmage for the last two centuries 
in our favor mainly as the consequence of our position upon that He al naniealioadls 
: © 2180 rem AOC. 
question. 
THE ACT OF 1878. | The opportunity is now offered to the United States to secure a common 
international standard in the metal most valuable of all others, best adapted 
Much has been said during this debate as to the demonetiza- | ' a Se ee ne ee en ere ees Cr 
tion of silver in 1873, and the distinguished senior Senator from | ext and wealthiest nations of the world. Surely we should not hesitate for 
Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] has been criticised here, as well as else- | trifling considerations to secure so important an object 
where, because of his participancy in that legislation. 
Demonetization of silver was a great mistake. It has been| He further said 
called acrime. But | dislike to impute criminality to gentle- France, whose standard is adopted, makes a new coin similar to our half 
men who undoubtedly had the best intentions. The Senator | eagles. She yielded to our demand for the sole standard of gold, and dur- 
from Ohio has been long an active opponent of silver. He be- | ing the whole conference evinced the most earnest wish to secure the co- 
lieves that the financial theories of Wall and Lombard streets | 0P°"* 0" ' the United States in the great object of the unification of 
are sound, and he has voted and acted in accordance with his 
faith. Itis undoubted that there was much inadvertent voting Mr. SHERMAN added that he had received assurances that if 
when the act of 1873 was passed. the United States would lead the way our ex meals would be 


Mr. John T. Young, in several very elaborate and carefully | followed by other nations, and he mentioned England especially. 
prepared articles in recent numbers of the San Francisco Chron- | He dwelt upon the object of encouraging the use of gold, which 
icle, furnishes much information taken from the records calcu- | was so largely produced at home. 

lated to show that the demonetization clause was not notedeven | No wonder international monetary conferences convened at 
by the most prominent of our Government officials. Iwill utilize | our suggestion have proven failures. The truth is that we ave 
in the course of my remarks some of the matter which he has | responsible, as I shall attempt to argue further along, for the pre- 
collected, together with his comments thereon. On the 3d of | vailing conditions with referen to: silver. Westruck the blow: 
October, 1873, President Grant, in writing to Mr. Cowdery on | we did the initial act which hs is rendered it almost impossible 
resumption of specie payments, said: | to recuperate so far as international bimetallicagreement is con- 

I wonder that silver is not already coming into the market to supply the | cerned. ’ 4 . , on ‘ 
deficiency in the circulating medium. Experience has proven that it takes | Not only are our statesmen responsible for the consequences 


about forty millions of fractional currency to make the small change neces- | following the act of 1873, but it appears by indubitable testimony 
; sary for the transaction of the business of the country. Silver will gradu { + wy j j : rest in: j nati ] lames ; 
) : A at we prim irily suggested in an international conference th: 

~~ ally take the place of this currency, and further, will become the standard of | we | a i be a single standard We hav ' tale 
7 values, which will be hoarded in a small way. I estimate that this will con- | there s ould be a Single standard. Ve have done our best to 
sume from two hundred millions to three hundred millions, in time, of this | destroy silver. We have exerted our fullest powers to drive it 
species of circulating medium. I confess to a desire to see a limited hoard- | oyt of the world’s monetary systems, and we hve been so potent 

ing of money, but I want to see a hoarding of something that isa standard i +] th: h: ace in ind } 
of Value the world over. Silver is this fo evi I 1at we have succeeded in int jucing the great commer- 
cial nations of the earth to acquiesce in our illicit suggestion. 
Mr. Ruggles, President of the New York Chamber of Com- | Is it not time to reform? Have we not reiched a point where 








i merce, repor ted to the body over which he presided ina manner | it is our duty to retrace our steps 
‘s demonstrating that he did not understand what had beenaccom-| <A majority of the present Congress affirm that they are in favor 
, plished. The following is an extract from his address: of bimetallism. If this be true let us act as though we had con- 
Bs Se The bill as introduced proposes to reduce the weight of the silver dollar fidence in ourselves, as though we ae ant wae we Let - 
Re from 412} grains to 384 grains. The Chamber of Commerce of the State of | Practice what we pre ch. ‘I ne poweriul and persistent efforts 
hy New York, on examining and considering that provision by resolution only of the ne senior Senator from Ohio, covering more than a 
es Ss 2s pe 3 rT a lg artar ‘ ve nr ‘ > ‘ma @e . fy + he ‘ rie 
fl weight of the silver dollar should be made precisely equivalent to that of the | nes re ct = ry: mave borne ou = arust, CaS Be OS Om Y 
5-franc silver coin of Europe. | dominates the councils of his own party, but coinmands a battal 
ion among whose membership are to be found prominent and in- 
The frequently cited expression of Mr. Blaine to the effect the a nti a Democratic statesmen. I say this to the er ali of the 
ne knew nothing with reference to the bill, and the testimony of lator from ¢ yhio and as showing that the country has not esti 
cs Judge Thurman, demonstrated a lack of knowledge upon their | mated him amiss when it has considered him one of its fo ost 
part. | citize 
At all events, it is somewhat singular that he never denied | At this time, Mr. President, I desire to make a remark, lest I 
a the accusations made against him. It is not my purpose to in- | should overlook it, with reference to something said yesterday 
| vestigate the conduct of those who were engag* 1d inthe work of | by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY 
4 demonetization 1, and I leave the subject, stating that Ido not be-| It was stated that the fact that the business of this country is 
4 lieve there was as full ¢ and complete a declaration of the real effect done largely upon a credit basis is an indication of our advanced 
“ff of the bill presented by those who understood it as its impor- | civilization. This may be granted without interfering with my 
7 tance required | positior Remarks were also made at the same time as to our 
a lt am inclined to conclude that the act of 1873 was, to use the | ability to carry on the most extensive transictions without the 
i language of anable writer, rather a blunder than a crime. Our | use of money. 
a people were then discussing an international agreement. Thirty [ have said, and | now repeat with reference to the last propo- 


years ago that subject wasa matter of common talk. Uniformity | sition, that when you apply this statement-to the men who con 
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trol the finances of the United States, who dictate largely its | 
fiseul p \licies, who make contracts involving twenty, thirty, or | 


forty millions of dollars, this may all be done; but when you are 
brought in contact with persons occupying that station in lif 
which the man of limited means occupies, then this can not be 
done, and the latter class is immense not only in those States 


where the leading capitalists are to be found, but the member- | 


{ 
‘ 
\ 


ship is greater as you travel westward over those great and fertile 
plains upon which the farmer tills in vain the productive corn, 
and strives from morning until night to earn that money which 
he is compelled to pay in gold dollars to the man who hus a mort- 
gage upon his place. 

The able Senator cited the condition of France. It was said 
that the circumstance that the circulation per capita in I’rance 
was $38, or thereabouts, and in this country much less, demon- 
trates that our civilization is further advanced. 

lam not certain whether, if we take into consideration all 
surrounding circumstances, we can truly say that France is ina 
backward condition, even if we accept our civilization as a 
standard. Mr. President, let us remember that France is not of 
immense area. Let us recollect her population per square mile 


as compared with ours. Let us reflect upon her history. Her | 


Bo; is been tilled over and over again by struggling millions 
fluring centuries’ Krom the time when Julius Czsar brought 
vithin her confines the standard of Rome to the hour when the 
great Napoleon took from their various avocations his mighty 


army to do battle with the combined nations of the time, France | 


was in suffering, turmoil, and bloodshed. The horrors of her 
revolution, the dull thud of the guiilotine’sax, thousands impris- 
oned, millions in poverty, uncounted numbers in exile, consti- 
tute trials through which she passed unknown and never to be 
known in our country. 

Besides ail this. she was compelled to pay Germ»ny an im- 


mense sum exacted as the issue of a devastating conflict. Many | 


of the ablest financiers of the world believed that she would 
never be able to pvy this tribute and maintain herself; yet she 
not only accomplished this. but she threw from her the rule of 
a titled dynasty, and although her people had before sought ref- 
uge in vain in republicanism, and notwithstanding the criticisms 
of historians and thoughtful men, she was able to emerge from 
disaster, and stands to-day almost peerless among enlightened 
and democratic peoples. 

While I am not prepared to sdmit that any country betrays the 
progress,ad vancement,and happiness to be found here, notwith- 
standing all our folly and want of statesmanship, still Iam not 


oblivi us to the diflerence in our natural surroundings as con- | 


trasted with those of France and other states. 

We must not be unmindful of the freedom which we have so 
long enjoyed, not only with reference to legislative enactments, 
but that which we derive from a beneficent God: blessings of soil 
and climate and enlarged jurisdiction, emanating not from 
human tribunals, but remaining in spite of them. 

Again, it is a poor rule which does not work both ways. 

The Senator who made use of the arguments which I have 
just been attempting to answer, was asked what he thought of 
those nations where the c reulation was $3 per capita. The 
truth is, we must take a thousand circumstances into consider- 
ation other than the volume of currency in order to arrive at a 
correct conclusion as to this very interesting matter. 


THE PLATFORMS OF THE PARTIES. 


Much has been said in regard to the duty of the Democratic | 


party with reference ito its platform and the corresponding duty 
of the Republican party. I do not desire to provoke criticism 
on the other side of this Chamber by a discussion of the Repub- 


lican platform. I sball allude to it in passing, but I do not con- | 


sider myself corapetent to ins.ruct the Senators who oceupy 

seats upon the other side of the Chamber, nor indeed those who 

occupy seats here. I do not know how my Republican friends 

may regard their obligations in this respect, but my belief is 

that exch Senator feels that his platform is binding wpon him. 
Said the Democratic convention: 


We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman act of 
1899 as a cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of danger in the 
future which should make all of its supporters, as well as its author, anx- 
ious for its speedy repeal 


And T concede that its authors are rather anxious. Continu- 
ing, the platform says: 


We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the 
country 


Not the use to which corn or wheat or oats orother things are 


devoted, but we hold-to the use as— 


the standard money of the country, and to the coinage of bot} 
ver, without discriminating against either metal or charge f; 
thedollar unit of coinage of both metals must be of equal int 

changeable value. or be adjusted through international agr: 
such safeguards of legislation as shall insure the maintenay 


| of the two metals and the equal power of every dollar at 


markets and in the payment of debts; and we demand that 


| rency shall be kept at par withand redeemablein such coin. Ww, 


this policy as e»pecially necessary for the protection of the f 
boring classes, the first and most defenseless victims of 1 t 
a fluctuating currency 


Mr. President, it has been suggested that we mu 


| clause of our law, our political statute, one part of it 


| of it. Iltis said this is plain: ‘‘ Wedenounce the Kx 
islation known as the Sherman act of 1890 as a cow 
shift, fraught with possibilities of dangerin the 
| should make all of its supporters, as well as its aut 
| for its speedy repeal.” 
[t is argued, this is clear. Why not act upon it? 
| dent, why not act upon half of a contract? Why nott 
instrument in which different obligations are impos¢ 
force the undisputed portion, leaving the remai 
| future? When we are brought into court and conte: 
meaning of an instrument, why not take the first cl 
| court determine the effect of that, and leave the 
| pends upon the second clause to await the charity 
or another oecasion to be designated by his oppo 
consideration of that portion of the obligation mos 
to him. 
Our platform must be construed tn pari m Lt 
| take this, our statute, and read it together and gi 
| syllable in it that force which we can give we hav 
correctly. As well might we say that we will leg 
silver without reference to the repeal of the Shern 
thus ignore the requirement of the platform concer! 
peal, as to state that we will legislate as to repeal ar 
ing regarding the remainder of the rule of condu 
scribed for our guidance. 
The Republican platform was worded thus: 


The American people from tradition and interest favor bimeta 





IthinkI have heard some one announce that from int 
American people should not favor bimetallism, but ! am 
pared tosay, in view of prevailing rulesof interpretation,\ 
that gentleman was on or off of the platform— 





| with such restrictions and under such provi 


and the Republican party demands the use of both gold and silver 
ard money 


So we shake hands across this friendly chasm, and we 


| that we are all in favor of gold and silver as standard mon: 


sions, to be determin 
legislation, as will secure the maintenance of the parity of values of the 
metals so that the purchasing and the debt-paying power of the 4d 
whether of silver, gold, or paper, shall be at all times equal. The inter 
the producers of the country, its farmers and its workingmen, den 
every dollar, paper or coin, issued by the Government shall be as 
any other. 


You were all solicitous for the farmers and the worki 
and you were solicitous in good faith: but you do not see! 
able to satisfy the farmers and the laborers of the count 
the peculiar construction for which you contend consti 
compliance with those promises which brought you th« 
The Senator from Georgia |Mr. GORDON], for whose al 
learning I have always had the greitest regird, avers t 
Democratic party is bound to repeal as the consequen 
pledges. Yes, that is true; and it is bound to do somet 

| concurrently with repeal, as the consequence of its pled 

Senators upon this side of the Chamber and promin« 
bers of the House have made statements according w 
view, and have declared that they stand upon the Den 
platform with both feet. Mr. President, looking at this 
as | do—and understand me, [am criticising noone in uni 
phrase—the platform looks to me as if it had been trodd 
by a great many with both feet. [Laughter.] 

The Chicago platform, in so many words, announced 
the doctrine of Democracy that gold and silver consti 
standard money of the country, and that both must b 
without discriminating against either. 

Here let me pause to make a suggestion. However m 
may differ upon the construction of this platform, one t 
patent, that both metals must be treated alike. Thro 
the piank which I have read permeates this idea, that th 
ocratic party solemnly pledges itself to treat silver as it 
gold and to treat gold as ittreats silver. Canany one den) 

The advocates of unconditional repeal declare in favor 0 
crimination, while the platform pronounces against discri 
tion. How is this to be reconciled? Let us look at it ca: 
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ieee: 


without r sorting to 


that we are opposed to discriminati und ’ 
who is arg ut din favor of nconal tio " al, with the ex- 
ception of the able chairn of the Committee on Finance, and 
I t! k one other Senator, ha rged us to discriminate against 
gil ; 

I not arguing now whether it is rig right tostand 
u the Memo rile plat orm L am for the I € 
dia occasion that every Senator admits that we sh ld stand 
pol it, that it is our | y that S we went erore D DD le 
it it is our duty to nd here upon it; and hence [ ask how 
‘ y Senator ar » that heis adhering to t t m 
‘oeates a policy of discrimination a n - r, % ! ( 
Y) ym 18 1 na ) to sha not 
: 4} 5 - : 

\ tever may Oe thoug i e argument th ree coi 

S t demanded by ( P I bile I ne who is to be 
r by a of the rul ( ( h re’ sugye i 
‘ te t to persons ( pre l ) 
t tthe mn who Lute ( nawnh 
no or its co nage \ i0 b 5 7 ag 3 

ver and ivor of cold ives 1 sis ~ a ! » tl ; 
D political faith ann d in the w which hls] y 
bh nade and to which he hass bed 

he advoeates of u ‘ onal repeal pr Ine 

ca iz fori coin ( nere d ra », OF « 
Lté n its » or ev o ! ) 211) 
recogniait ilver |1 n s empty declarat t 
or \ ut v1 ht b le to defend thei osition th con- 
sidk ble | Dility. bB ve Day all lise i to argu! . 
dec ring 1 tit 1 Ss to 11m that there can I ae 
standard: th such a thing is impossible; that o t d 
is p icable or logic 

Without examini t I of this a ir at all at pre 
I mers y re er not only to I Democratic platform, but likewis 
to the K liean d 1ich is e pecifi I l 
terms favors bimet sm and the d ; um 

Gentlemen may talk as n 1 as they please Chey may argu 
that the conventions w »wrong. Th ¥ mav proclaim that t] 
know more thin their respective parties, but this does not re- 
lieve them from t charge of inconsistency, nor will it relieve 
any one who has ne before the people upon either plat } 
from constant criti n l'rue there my have been conversions. 
We ow ti) the LAV bee 1many el wes t the peop! f 
the country co not—and they areright out it ok with h 
recul u an vict ‘ 1 dv thes n conversion of so nw 
men of heretofore obstina d p e temp ! t Such 
changes, if really ace plished bona fide, imply sup tural ir 
terposition, and whatever connection our Wallstre riends may 
have with the other world, I h ver heard it i d 
they possess the power to ut e superhuman agencies 

{ heard a distinguished l r{Mr. HAWLEY nark a few 
days ago that he did i hat r pa knew W t 
was meant by the p orms ; ol While there ma 
eq vocal ! no ert \ 
to bimetal ras to the d standat ras to ti Ss 
gold ant ve re ¢ i 1 { from 
platform. Hence, the enactment of a hich merely repea!s 
the Sherman act, but wh res no pro ion for silver. 
only fails to complv with t Chie | om haat 5a 
violation of As to the Re ) *m re isn 
said regardin the re} Loft Sp ia isime 
do e stundard, and the maint of the parity t 
ing financial feat 

L do not presume to in t our Repub in frien« 3 to 
meaning of their platform It is patent enough to an out 
that the attitude of ; y sof thato ri } W 
tack the friends of si rin tl ly ls notin ha ' 
their last statement of their p There m vey 
be somethin in | org im tion of 1 Oo r sid Oo ! 1 
conception of their duty which within the own its may 
tify their conduct. It can not be requi to sa { 
with reference to th -s vyho claim that tl p! r 
binding. A man who lm l ble no 
is a candidate upon aes in platfor euvonl 
himself and solemnly ag s that | by e pro 
tions upon which he has made his « lidacy, if be is ( 
and he does not carry out his promises is in an unenviable pos 
tion. 

I know every onein this Chamber will concur in this view 

lam aware that it has been argued that ti ; have « 
since the po itic.l conventions. s chang nd W c 
with them. This is very convenient doctrine, and if gene y 


adopted would enabl 
ever he micht so elk 
months after an elec 
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was assumed to be definitely fixed by antecedent utterances. The | | Brussels conference, does not share this view. Althouch 
assumption, however, proved wholly groundless, and as soon as ae as I construe them, are anti-silver, he de clar 
the President’s message was read, demanding as the sole busi- | he does not believe that the question of overproduc tion of ¢ é 
ness of this extra session the immediate repeal of the silver- | silver or gold affects the issue. This is a candid statem 
purchasing clause, there was forthwith a change of base as sud- | while it destroys the arguments of many of his colleag 
den as it was radical. The dismemberment of the silver forces | is a tribute to his integrity and discrimination. Within 
under the persuasions of this hour reminds me of a combat said | last few days the able Acting Superintendent of the Min: 
to have taken place during the siege of Troy, and the result is | furnished a statement to the Senate showing the amo 
summarized by the poet as follows: | silver and gold heretofore produced by the States of Calj 
Full twelve, the boldest, in a moment fell, | Nevada, Idaho, Montana, and Colorado, and the Territor 
Sent by great Ajax tothe shades of hell | New Mexico, Arizona, and Utah. It is as follows: 


Ido not desire to disagreeably locate any one, and the excerpt | Production of gold and silver of Arizona, California, Colorado, Id 
; : a : : j tana, Nevada, Utah, and New Mexico. 
from Homer just cited does not,as used by me, nvstend to fix the | 
destination of those who have so quickly alte. *. their opinions, NoTE.—Previous to 1848 the gold product of the United States 
but is desired to signalize the effectiveness of recent arguments. | ted to have been $14,440,000, not distributed by States and T 
hie 8 de ; Ee . 8 | (Ures Dictionary of Arts, Mines, etc., volume II, page 647.) (Raym 
Ihe able junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. LINDSAY], to | page 544.) . 
whose character and ability [ am glad to testify, unsuccessfully, , 
it seems to me, charges inconsistency upon those Democrats California. evade 
who have spoken against unconditional repeal. He points out | asiaeci ecient ee ateoeninie 
that many of them opposed the Sherman law, and is, therefore, Gold. Silver. Gold. 
} 
surprise d that they now object toeliminating itfrom ‘the statute | : ae espe _ vane 
| 


book. From 1848 to 1873, in- 

[t is unnecessary after the mugnificent presentation made by | ,,° si @ 8935, 800, 000 | -- @ $63, 146, 000 | 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. DANIEL] to answer this argu- . 17.753 |” “°F 50, 000" os 
ment in detail. But does not my friend appreciate that the ex- | 1876e ---.-222 2222222222. 5,799, 000 |" "81,808,000 | "215, 000 
isting legislative conditions are greatly different from those a7 . eS aan aoe ged oS nar ane | 
which prevailed when the Sherman bill got into the statute | jg79, "~~ 17,600,000 |  2°400'000| 900° 000 
books? Is he not aware that the result of defeating that bill at — —— 
that time meant at least the retention of the Bland-Allison act? | . | _ 1,087, 513, 000 55, 360, 000 
Does he not know that had there been no legislation in 1890, the | 77,500,000 | 1.100.000 | 4, 800. 000 

sland-Allison law would have remained in operation, and that, | 1881-2222 22222222222 -2--} 18. 200; 000 "750, 000 2 950; 000 | 
therefore, those Senators who voted against the Sherman act, 16, 800, 000 645, 000 pty 
and who preferred no legislation at all to the enactment of that : aon 6ne He 000" bo 2" BOK ts 
measure, placed themselvesin a position which simply amounted | 1385_. aa 2 700,000 | 2500000 | 3° 100.000 
to this: that they deemed the statute then in force better than | 1886---- 14, 725, 000 1, 400, 000 3, 090, 000 
the proposed bill? 1887 x 13, 400, 000 1,500, 000 2, 500, 000 
; 1888 2,750, 000 1, 400, 000 , 525, 000 

They were right about that. The Bland-Allison law was bet- | 1889 : 13,000,000 1, 034, 000 , 000, 000 
ter for silver than the Sherman act. But when the Bland-Alli- | 1890 : 12, 500, 000 1, 164,000 | = 2, 800, 000 
son law was struck dead by the same power that summoned the | to rare eeee ripe epae aon as piped 2’ 00 
Sherman measure into life, the status of affairs became such that | acetal steeple nindaiadtatsa pa 
the repeal of the latter meant that the Treasury had no use for Total......-.-... --| _ 183,895,000} 17, ove too 36,708,000 | 78, 052 
more silver. The Senators who voted against the Sherman law e om — _ eet — 
because they wanted more favorable terms for silver are not Grand total | 1,271, 408,000 | 24, 868, 000 | 192,066,000 | 297, 990 
inconsistent when they refuse to repeal that act unless some . 
concession is made to silver. % i care ae 

_Mr.COCKRELL. Will the Senator permit just one sugges-| “Yom 18 tp 1873, tncusive, she gold product of California was extinated 
tion? : ; $254,950,000, and of this amount $63,146,000 was from the Comstock Lode, Ne 

Mr. WHITE of California. Yes, sir. vada. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The question then pending was with ref- | ,0Thg silver product from, 14 ¢9 18%, iuclustro, was, estimated te nave 
erence to a bill for the free and unlimited coinage of silver. | -aspatant 606.408.600 was from the Coesstock Teds Vinradn. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Ifully appreciate that, but I will eGold and silver. (R vymond.) ee PELE . . 
say to the Sen tor that the point Lam reaching is this: True, } Lode. oe aq ount $8,990,900 gold and $13,485,000silver was from the Comstock 
Senators desired free and unlimited coinage, but they found, | ~¢ Fiscal year. 
because of the viewsof another branch of this Government, that | / Estimate of Dr. H. R. Linderman. 
they could not get the free and unlimited coinage of silver. So Production ¢f geld and cllear of Arteona, California, Colorede, Idaho, M 
the issue fins lly” became, so far as they were concerned, whether | “ * Nevada. Utah. and New Mexico—Continued. 
they would prefer the Sherman bill to the Bland-Allison act. | 
That was the situation as I understand it. 

The Senator who professed in the discussion of 1890 to be op- ade sein ae ee 
posed to the Sherman act because it was not just to silver, and | | Gold. | Silver. | Gold. | Silver. Gold. | Silv 
who preferred to depend upon the Bland-Allison law, is decid- | |] —____|__—_- — 
edly inconsistent when at this time he is willing to indorse a | j974_ *$5, 189,000)...... ___./+84, 355,000) +8161, 000 *$1, 880, 000 
proposition which leaves us neither the Bland- Allison or the 5 ----| 2,800, 000) $2, 672,000; 3, 438,000) = 682,000, 2, 000, 000 


f 
< oes snag teas : ue 3, 150,000, 3,130,000 3,078,000} 1,133,000, 1, 053, 000 
Sherman act, or a substitute therefor. Can we convinces the peo- | 3,000, 000) 4)500; 000) 3. 2, 000] "750000 17800 000 


ple that we are friends of silver, and at the same time sit here | 137g). "366,000, 5, 395, 000 31,000! 1,670,000 1, 150,000 
ind talk and talk and urge nothing except the destruction of | 187 3,225,000, 11,700,000} 2500, 000) 2, 225,00) 1, 200, 000 
the only legislative provision which provides for the disposition | ss 730. 000, 27, 000), 8, 32,0001 6.621.000 8.783.000 
ofany newsilver? Ifthe Senators whoadvocate unconditional re- ——— . . —— 
peal mean what they say, and we can not doubt their good faith, | 18 8, 200, 000 7, 000, 000 2,500,000 1, 980, 000 
it follows that they hold that not only should the Sherman bill > Serene aa’ 0,000) 2 Brite BR 
have been defeated in 1890, but the Bland-Allison act should | 1993°7""7>7-"""""|_ 4) 100, 000 370, 000 1, Bi, 000 5003000 1° 400° 000) 2 
have been repea led without a substitute. Suchistheir position, | 18 ----| 4,250, 000 16, 000, oo} 2 , 170,000} 7,000,000 1,250,000) 2, 7 
o ane » 5 , 200, OOD) 15, 800, 000 3. 300, 000) 10,060,000! 1,200,000 3 
and the country knows it. , 450,000 16,000,000) 4. 425,600; 12, 400,000, 1,890) 000! : 
, 000,000 15,000,000) 5,230,000 15,500,000 1,900, 000! 3, 
8, 758, 000) 19,000,000) 4 , 200, 000 17, 000,000! 2,400,000 8 
3, 500, 000, 20, 687,000) 3,500,000) 19,394,000) 2,000, 000 
. ° . . 50, 000) 24, 307, 000 3 ) Y 20, 364, OOK 850, 00 
In the course of my address upon this and other topics I will | aoe oes oY 3:6 nel & a00 eos er 180 000 1 480’ 000 
refor to several tables, some of which, and perhaps all, are famil- | 1992 7-7-7 - 222.) 5, 300,000) 31,080,000 2, 891,000) 22) 432,000 1,721, 000 
iar to the Senate. However, I deem this matter necessary to | y Ey —|———__—— 
: +? r a 168, 000 253, 212, O¢ £0, 986, 000 160,789,000 22, 981, 000 4 

the intelligent discussion of this important subject 20; 730000 27° 397.000 18°832' 000! 6621. 0C0, 8.783" 600 

The majority of those who have advocated unconditional re- nee eesti ao 
peal notify us that there is such an enormous supply of silver | Grand total.) 72,898, 000 280, 609, 000, 59, 818, 000,167, 410,009 31,764, 009 42 
that the necessary result must be depreciation. The able Sena- | - ann intact 


tor from Iowa [Mr. AbL ISON], who was alsoa delegate to the *Gold‘and silver. (Raymond). +Fiscal year. 
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ARE TH! CIRCUMSTANCES SUCH AS TO JUSTIFY THE APPREHENSION THAT 
THERE IS A SURPLUS OF SILVER? 
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Production of gold and silver of Arizona, California, ete.—Continued. 
——— - : -— _ - 
Utah New Mexico Arizona 
Gold. Silver Gold Silver. Gold Silver 
| 
*#500, 000 #8487, 000 

ab $6, 801,000) 1,000, 000 700,000) &3800, 000 
ia ' 5, 829, 000 39, 000/+$2, 027,000} 1,000,000) 500, 000 

or 5, 075, 000 175, 000 500, 000 300,000' 500, 000 
1878 5, 208, 000 175, 000 500, 000 500. 000! 3. 000, 000 
187 6, 250, 000 125, 000 600, 000 800, 000! 3, 550, 000 

rotal 5. 888.000 29,163,000) 2,014,000! 3,627,000 3,787,000) 7, 850, 000 

I ; 

1880 210.000 4,740, 000 130, 000 425. 000 400. 000; 2, 000, 000 
pR8 145,000 6, 400, 000 185, 000 275,000) 1,060,000) 7, 300, 000 
IRR 190, 000; +6, 800, 000 150, 000 1, 800, OOO 1, 065, 000 7, 500, QUO 
188 140,000 5, 620, 000 280,000 2. 845. 000 950 000) 5, 200, 000 
1s 4 120,000 6, 800, 000 300,000 = 3, 000, 000 930, 000) 4, 500, 000 
1885 180,000 6, 750, 000 800,000 3,000, 000 880, 600) 3, 800, 000 
148 216.000 6,500, 000 400,000 2,300,000) 1, ). 000) 3, 400, 000 
I f 290, 000) 7, 000, 000 500, 000) 2, 300, 000 830, 000 38, 800, 000 
[RRR 200.000 7,000,000 602, 000 1, 200. 000 872. 000) 3, 000, GOO 

a 2 ’ : 
1889 a 500, 000 9, 051, 00 1, 030, 000 1, 461, 000 900, 000! 1, 939, 000 
1890 ¥ 680, 000 10, 343, 000 850,000, 1,681,000) 1,000,000) 1, 3, OOO 
1891 ous 650, 000, 11, 313, 000 905, 000° 1,713, 000 975, 000! 1, 000 
1892 3 ee 660, 000) 10, 473, 000 950,000 = 1, 380, 000 1, 070, 0060) 1, 373, QUO 
Total — 98, 790,000) 7,052,000. 23, 890, 000) 12, 042, 000 47, 019, 000 
29. 163,000, 2,014, 000 3 000: 38.787. 000) 7,850, 000 

} 

Grand total 9, 539, 000 127,953,000! 9,066,000 27,017,000) 15, 829, 000 54, 869, 000 
*Gold and silver. (Raymond.) tFiscal year. }Wells, Fargo & Co. statement 
Total gold $1, 662, 388, 000 
Total silver anda 1, 022, 779, 000 


PRESTON, 


R. E 
i tor of the Mint. 


Acting Dire 


THE MINT, 


September 6, 1893 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator will allow me, I will gay that, 
according to that table, Colorado is not credited with at least 
$75,000,000 of gold, if not $100,000,000, produced before 1874. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Andif the Senator will allow me, I think it 
would be reasonably safe to say that Idaho produced $100,000,000 
of gold before 1874. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Whatever the amount may be, it 
simply emphasizes my argument as showing the excess of gold 
roduction. The amount of unreported gold was very large, I 
beve no doubt. 

[ will add that since that statement was handed into the Sen- 
ate I have obtained from the Acting Director of the Mint further 
information with reference to the gold and silver production in 
certain other States for 1892, which I shall also append to and 
make a part of my remarks. This table contains the entire 
gold and silver output of the United States during 1892, and 
therefore contains some information not found in Senate Mis. 


Doc. 52: 
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gold and silver in the United States Jor the calender year 1892, as estimated by 
the Director of the Mint ; 
| Gold Silver. 
ed acai | - Total 
State or Territory | Fine Waites Fine Coining value 
| ounces nee ounces value. 

Alaska. pdeendinnaasa 48, 375 |81, 000, 000 8, 000 $10, 343 | $1, 010, 343 
SP dout 51, 761 1, 070,000 | 1,062,220 | 1,373,375 | 2, 443. 375 
California 580, 500 | 12, 000, 000 360, 000 465,455 | 12, 465, 455 
Colorado.. | 256,387 | 5,300,000 |24, 000, 000 |31, 030, 308 | 36, 330, 303 
Georgia... | M734 400 517 95, 251 
SS | 1,721, 364 | 3,164,269 | 4,091,176 5, 812, 540 
a a | 70, 000 60, 000 77, 576 147. 576 
Montana... 17, 350,000 (22, 432, 323 | 25, 823, 709 | 
Cr We 1,500 | 2,244,000 | 2,901, 333 , 833 
New Mexico .....-...... } 45, 95¢ 950,000 | 1,075,000 | 1, 389. 899 . R99 
North Carolina. .......- | 3,800 78, 560 9, 000 11, 636 

SEES % 1, 400, 000 50, 000 64, 646 
South Carolina 5, 968 123, 365 £00 517 
South DOMOGR ....<o<~--. 178, 987 | 3,700,000 60, 000 77,576 

lS SS 310, 000 400, 808 
Utah “eee 31, 936 8, 100, 000 |10, 472, 727 
Washington ............ 18, 071 37 150, 000 193, 939 
|) ee ) 
i he wen | 

500 10, 1, 000 1, 293 11, 629 





336 | 










Vermont 
yoming 


981 58, 004, 289 


os yo l 


108, 010, 423 
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be observed that the U 


States and Territories 1 


It will 
within the 
exhibits comprises most of our g 
and yet it seems that there has be 
since 184s, hundred ms of gold ex- 
cess of silver, allowing nothing for the unreported t 
mentioned by from Idaho and Colorado. Cali 


fornia has furnished $1,271,000,000 of gold and but $24,866, 





producing mines, 





t from these sources 


some six ind forty ml 


ted ame 





senators 





silver. If any process shall be discovered adequate to ab 

the miners of California to explore the prehistoric river b of 

the Sierras without destroying the v ulleys and the strear the 
| output will be strikingly increased. Careful surveys and scien 


tific examinations of the gravel deposits covered by the Sierras 
justify this assertion. While it is probable that for several 
vears, under the influence of favorable legislat the prod 
tion of silver will augment, it is almost certain that this will 
not be lasting. 


On, Cc 


ew peo} understand the thoroughness of the explo ons 
which have taken place in the West. The miners of that region 
are active in the extreme. Their practiced eyes detect the 
smallest paying cropping, and there is hardly a yard of country, 
scarcely a fastness upon which man can rest, in which there is 
or has been gold or silver bearing rock which has not been fully 
prospected. It is known that there are immense deposits of gold 
untouched in California. I[tis not known tha ere are y sil- 
verdeposits of magnitude eyond those which h e alren een 


worked and are now in operation. 
[ particularly desire to ca the 


ittention of Senators to the 


int of gold produced by other States and T‘ ito- 





enormous i 





ries whic re regarded as silver-bearing localities and which 
are sneeringely referred to by Wa street newsp pers, andif the 
silver mines re closed tl » gold out yuut will likewise cease. thus 





Idnho shows the fo lowing: 
of silver o« . < . -oe $ iad 


on of gold ni 4 or a = 


Prod 


Producti 


iction 





Excess of silver over gold __._.....-.--- .--- 10,301, 000 


Nevada has done a good deal for gold. She produced silver 
$297,990,000; gold $196 ,066,000. 

We have just been informed by the Senator from Idaho |Mr 
DuBOISs] and the Senator from Colorado |Mr. TELLER] that in 
addition to the gold reported by the Superintendent of the Mint 


as the product of Idaho and Colorado, that prior to 1874, about 
one hundred millions of that metal had been extracted from 


those States, then Territories. I very well remember th oth 
were deemed gold-bearing Territories before the date of the first 
credit appearing in the Treasury report. I know that California 
miners went to those sections anterior to that date and reported 
large development, but I have no figures at hand to justify any 
personal estimate. 

The greatest difference in gold and silver production appears 
in Utah, from which Territory it seems over one hundred and 
twenty-seven millions of silver were obtained and less than ten 
millions of gold. If silver mining ceases, there will be scarcely 
any gold production from other States or Territories where the 
silver output has been so large It has been siid that nature has 
married these metals. They are certainly found in close rela- 
tionship the world over, and they were placed in combination by 
the Almighty as if in defiance of the attempt of man to divorce 
them. 

The statistics compiled by Mr. Soetbeer w 
production of gold and silver from the disco. ery of 
the present time show that there has been no d 


tion of the relations of the two metals, even during the last 
} f 


ith reference to the 
\merica to 
iltera- 


thirty 


ngerous 


years. The following is an estimate in tons 
Tor 
Period 
Cold 

14 RW 2 f 04 
1801 to 1860 ; 6R1 
1861 to 1888 ‘ ¢ 148 

Krom 1861 to 1888 it is obvious that the production of gold was 
relative iter than that of silver, the increase being 45 per 
cent: that of silver 10 per cent less. From 1850 to 1890 the 
world’s stock of gold increased 143 per cent, and the world’s 


f silver during the same period increased but 45 per cent. 
Hence there is absolutely nothing in the assertion that over- 
production has interfered with a ratio which was successfully 


| maintained for two centuries. 


stock of si 
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Mulhall’s table shows that the world’s stock of gold and silver 
i 


in the years 1600, 1700, 1800, 1850, and 1890 were as follows: 


Stock of precious metals at various periods 


Tons. 
Year 


| Gold. Silver 


1600 . ee 830 | 23, 000 
1700 f - | 1,310 45, 000 
1860 ° a | 2, 730 RR, O00 
185 atin ittonudiuehitiecé da. SEA ae 
1890 : 7 ine i al 8.820 | 165.000 


This table justifies the statement already made with refer 


ence to the present increase in the supply of each metal 

If there was anything in the theory of overproduction, it is 
certiin that the gigantic addition mide to the gold supply dur 
ing past periods would have unsettled the ratio; but it did not 
do so, although certain nations, from mere fright—what would 
now be called lack of confidence—demonetized gold. 

The conduct of the Austrians and cthers with relation to the 
increased supply of that metal may seem peculiar, but was no 
more irrationul than the statement of the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL], who seemed to be alarmed at the 
enormous quantity of silver thrown “pon civilization. 

‘There will be no trouble in the solution of the silver question 
as soon as we are all thoroughly educated. When the facts are 
fully known and people reflect upon them, the monometallist ad- 
vocate will be out of a job. 


in this connection I ask leave tosubmit the statement furnished | 


by the Bureau of the Minton August 16, 1893: 


n of gold and silver in the world, 1792 to 1892 
g 


waa. s«d| Siiver (coin-| 
Gold. | ing value). Pots 


1792 to 1800 sal | $106, 407,000 $328, 860, 000 $435, 267, 000 | 
1801 to 1810... : 118, 152, 000 8371, 677, 000 | 489, 829. 000 | 
1811 to 1820 a a 76, 063, 000 224, 786, 000 | 300, 849. 000 | 
1821 to 1830 z 94, 479, 000 191, 444, 000 | 285, 923, 000 | 


1831 to 1840 | 134, 841, 000 274, 930, 000 409, 771, 000 


1841 to 1848 ee 291, 144, 000 259, 120, 000 550, 664, 000 | 


1249 ERG Le 2 27, 100, G00 389, 000, 000 66, 109. 000 
1850 snpe: entibidalibamparameatteinietiaiiiee 44, 450, 000 38, 000, 000 83, 450, 000 
1851 ids soometsmmnabindin 67, 600, 000 40, 000, 000 107, 600, 000 
7952 cal ‘. 132, 750, 000 40, 600, 000 173, 350, 000 
A 155, 450, 000 40, 600, 000 196, 050, 000 
PEE SY 127, 450, 000 4, 600, 000 | 168, 050, 000 
ES ea ee oad 185, 075, 000 40, 600, 000 175, 675, 000 
1856 ahi 147, 600, 000 40, 650, 000 188, 250, 000 
1857 la a . 133, 275, 0v0 40, 650, 000 | 178, 925, 000 
1858 sential jie é 124, 650, 000 40, 650, 000 165, 300, 000 
| RPE 128, 850, 000 40, 750, 000 165, 600, 000 
1860 119, 250, 000 , 800, 000 160, 050, 000 





1861 bene ane 112, 200, 000 . 700, 000 158, 500, 900 | 
1862 - a and 107, 750, 000 5, 200, 000 | 152, 950, 000 | 
R63 io 106, 690, 000 200, G00 | 156, 150, 000 | . - : . 
; oe e | greatly. Itmay be, and asthe Senator said so, lassume itu 


1864 aS iad PIRSA 113, 000, 000 , 700, 000 164, 700, 000 
1865 pts Se 120, 200, G00 , 950, 000 72, 150, 000 
1866 ba de 121, 100, 000 . 750, 000 171, 850, 000 
1867 ls ole nialiciianiia ‘ 104, 025, 000 54, 225. 158, 

1868 ee 109, 725 


be Lee é 106, 225. 7, 500, C00 | 5, G00 





1870 rensinera aaa 106, 850, 000 | 575,000 | 58. 425, 000 | 


1871 eco a mated 107, 000, G00 050, 000 050, 000 


a7? ““"| “gq? 600, 000 "250, 000 | 850, 000 | 


1873 an 96, 200. 000 , 800, 000 | 000, 080 
TIAL. boson | 90, 750, 000 | 500, 000 | 250, 000 
1875 oe ne 97, 500, 000 | 80, 500, 000 | 8, 000, 000 


103, 700, 000 87, 600, 000 91, 300, 000 | 


114, 000, 000 81, 000, 000 95, 000, 000 
119, 000, 000 95, 000, 000 | 214, 000, 000 
109, 000, 000 96, 000, 000 | 205, 000, G00 
106, 500, 000 96, 700, 000 3, 200, 009 
108, 000, 000 102, 000, 000 | 205, 000, 000 
102, 000, 000 111, 800, 000 | 213, 800, 000 
95, 400, 000 115, 300, 000 210, 700, 000 
101, 700, 000 | 105, 500, 000 207, 200, 000 
108, 400, 000 | 118, 500, 000 226, 900, 000 
106, 000, 000 | 120, 600, 000 | , 600, 000 
105, 775, 000 | 124, 281, 000 | 230, 056, 000 
110, 197, 000 | 140, 706, 000 250, 903, 000 
123, 489. 000 162, 159, 000 285, 648, 000 
113, 150, 000 | 172, 235, 000 | 285, 385, 009 
120, 519, 000 186, 733, 000 | 307, 252, 000 
130, 817, 000 196, 605, 000 | 327, 422, 000 
5, 633,908,000 | 5, 104, 961, 000 | 10, 738, 869, 000 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Bureau of the Mint, August 16, 1893. 

In this table the output for various years is set forth, and 
proves the production of gold to have been $528,947,000 in ex- 
cess of silver. It is true that silver has been advancing of late, 
but there is no more assurance that this gain will be lasting 
than there was that the gain of gold between 1850 and 1860 would 
be continuous. From 1850 to 1881, both inclusive, the annual 
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product of gold always exceeded that of silver, and the . 


| ence since silver has taken the lead has nct been near] 

| nounced as the discrepaney which was disclosed during 
| portion of the time during which gold disclosed a sur 
| greatest difference shown in favor of silver was mar 


D 
1891, during which year there was produced $66,214,00 
silver than of gold. 

Production from 1792 to 1848, i 


Silver 


Gold 


Excess of silver 
Production from 1849 to 1892, inclu 
Gold 
Silver 
Excess of gold ail 
From 1851 to 1860, both years inclusive, the product 
fo]] - 
1Ol VS: 
(0 ad 


Silver 


Excess of gold 
From 1883 to 1892, both years inclusive, the 


S iOLLOWS: 


Silver 


Gold 


Excess of silver 


[t is clear that the Senator from Iowa[Mr. ALLISO 
t he overproduction of silver 


rect when he says that th 
cause of the difficulty which we are experiencing. Hi 


| ment is of great importance, because it is the result « 


thoughtand of the investigations made by a gentleman of a 
ments who is favorable to the pending bill and who went a 
to meet and deliberate with the most distinguished finan 
of the world, and who attended the Brussels conference pr 
cally without instructions, and was compelled to devote hin 
assiduously to the difficult problems which he felt bound to so 
if it were possible to do so. 

Right here let me makea remurk suggested yesterday by 


argument of the Senator from Delaware |Mr. GRAy]. He sy: 


| of the so-called panic and mentioned that bank depositors | 
| withdrawn their money. This no one denies. He furthe: 


formed us that these parties were frightened. This isconce 
A Senator upon the other side of the Chamber asked what tl 
depositors feared, and there seemed to be a little hesitancy, 
it was finally said that they were afraid they would be pai 
depreciated currency, to wit, silver. Now, although w 
formed upon the same general plan, it is true that we « 


edly to be the fact, that the people upon the great Atlan 


| board were alarmed lest they should be paid in silver. 
| be that the depositor who frantically moved upon the bin 


who went there with trembling hand so that his signat 
scarcely legible, was afraid that hé wou!d be paid in sil 
But that was not my experience during the panic 
other side of this continent, and [ saw much of it. Iw 
ested personally to this extent, that [lived in acommunit 
there was much temporary and foolish excitement whi 
anxious to mollify, and I had some connection with th 
ing of certain institutions which, though perfectly solven 
their doors for afew days. Inall thit experience, and i: 


| conversations which I have heretofore had with gent 


other parts of the United States, I have never heard o! a 
itor who was afraid that he would be p:id in silver. T! 
afraid, Mr. President, that they wo fa not be paid at 

It was not the presence of silver that scared them. [| 
a compromise could have been effected which, however : 
to gentlemen upon the other side of this question, w 
been satisfactory to the parties who charged upon those 
People were irrational. It is aptly said that it makes mn 
ence what the cause of excitement may be the material p 
tion is the presence of alarm. That is undoubtedly true 
it not our duty to attempt to reach the real cause of the « 
ance, and having found that cause is it not our duty to + 
the same to the people so that they, knowing the evil, 
quiesce in the remedy? 

At the time my friend from Delaware was making this 
ment the Senator from Louisiana | Mr. WHITE] interrupt 
and said that as the effect of the enactment of the Bland- 
act and the Sherman law people inthis part of the count 
manded that there should be a gold clause inserted in th 














I do not think that any of these propositions are in the 





tracts 
P t degree germane to this discussion; but let me say to 
4 itor from Louisia thatin the State from which I come 
‘ been a common thing for \ rs to insert a vold clause in 


ts. | have never seen a contractof importance in which 


unt of that kind \ 











tom arose, Il presume, during é 
tractor an obligation of ma noney 
' nts in which the word *‘ gold” w: 3 
y was not attributable to the Sherman law, be 
} rm uny bad things that law has done ar comm 
he ver many crimes are to be laid at its door, however ny 
es it has produced, and how much disust g 
upon |] nd and oce.n, shoves remote and countrie r, 
tainly ean not be said of it that it is responsible for Se 
{ thut were done long. iong bpelore t was ever heard of. 
y be said why is it that p le prefe mt the word 
t ir contrac Mr. P tb. the eocpie out ie of 
as within this ¢ ber and l« and this city 
hout the Repubh enera t and ery 
hey | é iin this G n t ‘ rs 
er oring t r th ri of at > WwW 
yvernment « er n I ! en ( ro f l 
€ ru of tl V l} ha @ W < i no ‘ 
I lopted by A sti ft Adi t ion antag 
to silver H they 1 ( he contracts 
6 tne eno 6 1 beea bo nh ‘ 
r mn idence in the sa Clty « f those who represent them 
make and execute tne 
re [ might ir ject thoug lest I sh d forge t W ¢ 
hea: ich re irding honest dollars. Our friends are afraid of 
honest dollar. SoamlI. They say,do you wish to give the 
poor laboring men a dishonest dollar? They say, why do you 
not give him a dollar that is really worth a dollar? Whyisthe 
silvel dol rwo th les t in the en l none 


do lar? \s- 
sume for the sake of argument only that the silver dollar will 
buy less than the gold dollar, if the reason must be given it is 
fou in the fact thit the legislation of this country has been 
directed against silver. Until we demonetized the white metal 
the commercial ratios showed no discrepancy save in favor of 
silver. 

We have willfully discredited silver, and having so discredited 
t we audaciously speak of the dishonest dollar. Give the silver 











oO a chance, and if it does not take care of itself, then call it 
a dishonest dollar. Do what vour platform demands shall be 
don treat it as you treat gold. 

Permit me to inquire whether gold advocates have not become 





tired of constantly declaring that they desire to legislate in favor 
of the honest dollar that tae workingman may not be cheated? 


sum for his 


The average laboring man receives but a smal 


daily toil, and he can buy as much with that sum in silver as he 
can iy in gold. He finds no difficulty in disposing of one, two, 
or three dollars a day in silver, and the grocer, the butcher, 
the baker give him as large quantities of sugar, meat. and bread 
» his silver as thev would cive him if he broucht gold or paver 
for his silver as they would give him lf he brougnt gold or paper 
currency. In fact, they prefer $5 in silver to the same i 


rold, since the gold is liable to depreciate by reason « 


The laboring man gives full credit, or at 





is is due, to these profess'ons of golden 


struegle he is manifestly upon the side of silver 


FLA GOLD APPRECIATED 





[ now approach a very interesting inqui Has gold appre- 
ciated or has silver depreciated? I listened with much pleasure 
to the argumentof the learned Senator from Delaware upon this 
subject yesterday, but I can not adopt his view of the situation. 
As a logician he concedes that if it be true that gold has appre- 
ciated, then a condition is presented calling for affirmative aec- 
tion. But in approaching that argument he assumes that the 


= 
} 1 


burden of proof is upon thos who advocate silver. While the 
rules of law prescribed for the government of courts in the tri 
of causes are wise, they are not at all 
ceedings in a legislative body. I do not think it is accurate to 
say that in considering a question like this there is any occasion 
for rules regirding the burden of proof. We are here to elicit 
the truth. In this place there can be no such a thing as a judg 
ment pro confesso. Therec.n be nodefault. The silence of the 
friends of silver would not justify an enactment against silver 
which the intrinsic merits of the subject would not warrant. 
Letus consider this issue uponits merits. It must not be for 
gotten that my argument is intended to induce two conclusions: 
First, that because of our platform obligations we should pro- 
tect silver; secondly. that the welfare of the people so demands. 
[t isthe habit of the monometallists to assert that silver is 
constantly falling, and they deny thatgold isappreciating. There 
are very respectable people who are of this way of thinking. A 


times applicable to pro 
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‘ 1} Love to prot r nis work fT ao ré yY i 

L have i 1its l that we 3 n oun y I 
a redu from an over] an ¢ ivagant quantity of « 
culating medium: that the great difficulty is, we have too: 

L have en nothing to indicate thit the x lence ¢ 
ha ) I ess sad than myo 1 Not O me have t 
slong the highways during this pa olden dé 

No redunc a 

lth bee! id, 1at 1ont¢ IS NOE 1n Cll } 
it makes no d ice whether « tt i 1uch of 
country iy i fa [ »dmit th N n gold is hoard 
it is hoar« er to be ‘ might as we hav ‘ 
m ‘ n the er | But if there ‘ 
erabd quant of yn ane it enusie » acg re it ft 
when tl V illamount insight. Ip 

on dollar n gold in all the orld 80 
ie Oc ion rl p plect th 
i wo ei Le co ; r 
das the amount of the m L dex 
in gold in all the world I do nots 
mors out the metal than I do wi ! 
rgest, and most brilliant of diamon: 
rubies No vuld I use ore of the article n ldoo 
of ros l [ believe « ~ ont ) e 
tl re i Laughte 

(> { th stdistinguish 1ionome l 1 Grea ri 
s Mr. Giffen, chief of thes tical depar of t Oo 
tr: although he has seen fit in 8 lat vork to 
pu t vs Lam about to quote, I desire, nevert les Oo 
quo tr rom fH yaper entitled ‘* Recent Chan 

Les Compal ” He there positively plac 
self upr rdin supportof the proposition that gold h t 
bly app ind moreover he argued that this a 
wa tinue, and that therein was found th 
planat é in the price of comm« 

if 5 ed out t t th vw Oo 
dent. Let te: 

If the cy be the ever ere was 1 s better fore 
ca Ch rices in such ‘ y as toamountto wl is owl 
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[t is unnecessary to read Sauerbeck’s Index-numbers, which 1 
have here, but 1 commend them to the perusal of Senators who 
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have not already read them. I commend them to the investiga- time it has been utterly unstable. But the theory that sj 


tion of any one who is studying this question as showing the 


basis of forty-five of the principal commodities—a large number | admitted phenomena. I refer to the phenomena which | | 
| just recited. Suppose that we adopt a gold standard, pure 


surely—selected some time ago and subjected successfully to the 
intelligent criticism of the world. 


Mr. Sauerbeck’s in- 
dex numbers — 


dex numbers— 
Years. Of 45 or45 | 
principal of principal | Of 
}commodi-|_ silver. commodi-| silver. 
| ties 


1874 = 102 | 
1875. 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
]880 
1881 
1882 e % | 
ee ches 1} 


Scovwnwetd-w® 


This table is worthy of more study than it has received. It 
shows, taking the silver and the commodity numbers and com- 
paring them, the most remarkable results. It appears to me 
that it affords a demonstration of the truth of our assertion that 
gold has appreciated. I am aware of the existence of that other 
table, compiled by the learned gentleman who resides in Massa- 
chusetts, and which was read here yesterday. 

1 fully understand that he there calls attention to the cir- 
cumstance that plows and certain other articles can be bought 
to day with fewer bushels of wheat than some years ago; but I 
do not believe that the table constitutes a fair test. 

The Senator from Delaware argues, as do many of the author- 
ities, that the fall in the value of the various commodities is due 
to the great development which has been made in the arts, and 
he calls attention to Bessemer steel as a notable instance. Soit 
is a notable instance, and so far as steel is concerned, it is clanrly 
estublished that improved methods have lessened the cost; and 
there are many similar cases. 

If the fall in prices was due to improvements in machinery the 
prices would be maintained with reference to those articles re- 
garding which there had been no improvements affecting pro- 
duction, and in cases where inventions and new appliances had 
diminished the cost the depreciation would be noticed. But we 
know that there has been a uniform fall of prices all along the 
line, and the tables and charts prepared by eminent statisticians 
clearly prove that the drop has been general and is therefore 
due to some cause utterly different from that to which Sir John 
Lubbock and others attribute it. For instance, let us take wool, 
at present very low. My Republican friends may say that this 
is because our people are afraid of tariff changes. Let us so as- 
sume, and take adate anterior to the triumph of the Democratic 
ticket, and it will be found that then wool was exceedingly dull 
throughout the country, and on the Pacific coast, where the sta- 
ple is short, owing to the circumstance that we are compelled to 
clip twice a year, wool was so low prior to Mr. Cleveland’s elec- 
tion that it did not even reach the duty line. 

It is untrue that the expense of wool-growing has become less 
and less as years have rolled by. When a child I have seen 
thousands of sheep roaming upon the public domain, the pastur- 
age of which cost the man who owned them not acent. Gradu- 
ally as the progressive American moved over this territory and 
took it up under the homestead and preémption laws, the ranges 
were curtailed and the sheep were driven back, so that now 
many of them roam at certain seasons on the mountain sides, 
sometimes at an altitude of from 8,000 to 10,000 feet above the 
sea, there seeking with difficulty that support before readily ob- 
tained. Hence the expense of maintenance hasincreased. Be- 
sides, lands have become useful for other purposes, and the sheep 
in the West is becoming more and more a burden. 

Therefore there is depression not alone in those lines con- 
cerning which the cost of production is lessened, but it is found 
all throughout the list, demonstrating to youas legislative phy- 
sicians that some other prescription must be applied than that 
suggested by the Senators who are opposed to me. 

I believe that a careful analysis of the situation will show nu- 
merous exampies which can not be explained upon the basis ex- 
pressed in the ably constructed argument of the Senator from 
Delaware. I have not had time to carefully scan this branch of 
our dispute, but have said enough to suggest a conclusion. In 
the matter of eggs there has not been any invention promoting 
production. The ancient methods are still utilized. And yet I 
find there the same depreciation. 

It has been Seagate stated, and truly, that the gold price 
of silver prior to 1873 was remarkably stabl 
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has depreciated and gold remained stable does not acco f 


nt 


simple, manifestly when gold is very plentiful it will buy ¢ 
things, and this is called a rise in prices. When gold is s 
it will buy more of everything. This means a fall in 
There is no mystery as to this. The experience of eve: 
standard country in the world discloses a universal fal 
prices of commodities. 

And let it be remembered—and it is a most cogent ci) 
stance—that this depreciation does not antedate 1873. If we 
trying this case upon its merits, and are to enter a judgme 
upon it, let us look at the evidence. Therule suggested by the 
other side does not apply, because the fall is universal and the 
diminished cost of production is not universal. 

Then we have this other significant feature. that the fa 
the price of commodities dates from 1873, or thereabouts 
date of the demonetization of silver. Why is this remark 
coincidence presented? There may be some means other 
that hinted at to account for it. I am not here to withhold 
information. I know that lam obliged to bring forth eve: t 
that will tend to elucidate. The truth should be known that we 
may legislate wisely and in the interest of the people whom 
represent. I cannot find and have not heard any explanatior 
harmony with the gold appreciation theory, of the inci 
which I have cited. 

In China, where gold is a mere commodity and is sold just as 
lead or tin would be in this country, prices have not vari: 
twenty years. This information I derive from an article quot 
in the San Francisco Chronicle, and written by W.S. Wetmore, 
for the Hongong papers. Mr. Wetmore selected some twenty 
articles for his index numbers and discovered that the prices had 
been practically stationary since 1873, while gold had risen nearly 
50 per cent. 

In a recent article by the same gentleman, printed in the North 
China News, he shows that notwithstanding the enormous de- 
preciation in the gold price of silver in Europe, America, and 
India, there has been no variation of importance in either China 
or Japan. He gives an instance within his personal experience 
to illustrate his meaning. Seventeen years ago he employed a 
boy ata salary of twenty-one Mexican dollars a month, and al- 
though at the present time silver is worth in gold less than a 
third of its former price, Mr. Wetmore has discovered that his 
servant is able to live now just as well as he did in 1876 and has 
not deprived himself of any of the advantages which he then en- 
joyed, although, as I have said, commodities have not fallen. 

At the risk of being tautological, [ will say thatin all the great 
silver-using countries of the world an ounce of silver will buy 
just as much of the necessities of life at this day as could have 
been bought twenty years ago. If gold is declared to be the 
standard of the world, and if it is said that there is no other 
kind of money, gold will be more sought for, there will be greater 
need for it, its purchasing power will necessarily increase. 

If half the stock of gold were destroyed, no one doubts that 
the remaining portion would be more valuable. And so, if the 
use to which gold is applied be made more extended, if it be- 
comes more essential to the public comfort, so will we be more 
anxious to get it, so will its purchasing power develop. This 
subject was very ably and thoroughly discussed by the distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada in his argument before the Brus- 
sels conference. Indeed, he left nothing to be said upon the 
subject. The man who insists that the less money we have in 
the world the better off we are is no more inconsistent than the 

arty who admits, as he must, that the legislation of the world 
es Seen in favor of gold, and that that metal has been cornered 
and placed in a few hands, and still insists that its purchasing 
power has not increased. Mr. Balfour declares that— 

An appreciation of.the standard of value is probably the most deadenit 
and benumbing infiuence which can touch the springs of enterprise in 
nation. 

The same authority says: 

Thave no hesitation now in asserting whatI have often asserted before, | 
if you can not attain this absolutely theoretical perfection it is bett 


the community at large that your standard should be a depre: 
standard than that it should be an appreciating standard. 


IS A DOUBLE STANDARD PRACTICABLE ? 

I have heard gentlemen who declare that they stand upon | 
Democratic platform declare that there is no such possibility 
a double standard. I have said enough with reference to t 
who criticise the platform upon which they were elected 
will address myself to the merits of this proposition exclusi\ 

Speaking upon this subject on February 15, 1878, the S»! 
from Nevada |Mr. JONES], whose remarks at the Brussels con 
ference gained him such wide commendation, said: 


Our money system was not based upon the idea that we should haye th 
metals always and concurrently in circulation, but upon the idea that there 
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I that those who hold this opinti themse as tl e il ¢ 
recent hi ry of the é It isp ible I se who 
th r opinion on these ma upon the l I tly rel n is ul f 

economic knowledge picked up! y \ t is per ible for tl 

8 to hold the view that a bimetallist is a irmiess lunatic who if he only 

eonfines his lunacy to this partl irq 3 ncan not be regarded as mo 

d rous to the publi ice than any othe onfirmed bore But Ido no 

think that any man wh s seriously considered the literature of this sub 
t during the last generation holds this opinion or can possibly hold it 





ubt whether there is a sing r 60 year 


I do 


economist of re putation una 











of age who will commit himself to the view that it is imp e to? 

iin the doutle standard If there besuch a man I do not know his n f 

and if it be, indeed, an absurdity tos pose that thisdouble standard ca 

maintained, then, inde« we are in a bad case, because from every cl 
political economy in this country and America, not to spt uk of Holland 

and other continental nations, I believe it is taught that the bimetallic t 


is a theory which will stand critical examination 





Remember, I am not asserting that every distinguished economist is a 
metallist; Iam not asserting that they would if they could establish a 
double instead of a single standard; but no economist of repute will lend 


his name to the idiotic objections—if I may use the expression without o 
f to bimetallism which you will see in some of the daily newspaper 
jections which appear to be founded onthe view that to hold that a stable 
io can be maintained between silver and gold is something like holdin 
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hat value is not determined by the laws of supply and demand or the cost 
production, but th it can be settled by the mere fiat of a government 
Those who hold that view show an ignorance of the very elements of the 
uestion which make it—I do not wish to say anything offensive—hardly 
worth while arguing with them rhey do not appear to have realized that 
as it rests and mustr with the Government, with every government, to 
say What sha e legal tender within the limits of the state, soit must rest 
with the Government to deter what shall be the greatest cause of de 
mand for that which it says i ul tender; and therefore, to suppose that 
you can dismiss this doctrine by saying thatitis inconsistent with the law 
of supply and dema is to ignore the main element in the problem 
In fact, I should say that the bimetallic theory affords the most beautifu 
illustration known to me from a theoretic point of view, of the operatio1 
of the laws of supply and demand, ii pecially interesting and instructive 
se; but [have usu found th those who most denounce theory, L 
events are usually col need by what they 4s practice But evel 
practice and ¢ xperience 1 this case are ni nto convince the theo 
retic monometallist Th ’ plutely t ‘yes tothe fact that ) 
far from bimeiallism being an impossibility be he actual te 
n force over a long period of time and over great districts, and that wl l 
was in force it prod el t which ¢ y bimetallist has e\ 
timed for the employi the double standa 





The same distinguished man also remarked: 





If you have a join tandard—if, in other words, you can count for your 
supply of currency not merely upon the gold supply of the world, but upon 
the gold supply plus the silver s >} itis evident that the effect of a 
single cause of change is diminis! ecause it is spread over a wider area 
If you have a cistern hold let us say, a thousand gallons, and you choo 











to divide that cistern into two halves, each holding 500 gallons, then itis 
evident that to withdraw from one of those compartments 100 gallons will 
make afar greater change in the level of that compartment than if the 
whole cistern were one and you withdrew your hundred gallons, not from 
the 500 gallons, but from the undivided mass of a th : gallons. Thatis 
an elementary way of looking at it, which, elementary ugh it be, will 





nm to those who will carefully consider it. So much 
ion of the standard, on which, I think, you wil 
L\dvantages over a sing indard 


probably bring convicti« 
for the first cause of variat 
admit that a double standard he 


Prof. Francis Walker, of the Sheffield Scie 


{ 
> st 





itifie School, said: 


The extensive fall in the value of silver since 1873, which is often referred 
to as proving the unfitness of silver to be joined with gold in the office of 





moneys, appears to me toshow most strikingly the power of legisiation in 


keeping the two metals together. If gold and silver actually held a course 
through three centu 3 so nearly parallel, yet When silver was demonetized 





by the United States and Germany, a the Latin Union ceased to coin si 














ver in unrestricted amount, the price of gold expressed in terms of silver 
mounted upward in four years from 15.63 to 17.77, rising momentarily even 
to 20.17—these two facts taken in « nection would seem to afford a very 
strong proof of their interchat eu $s money in keeping t ir mar 
ket values togethe1 

| believe that these references are sufficient to meet the ob- 


jections which [ have been considering. 


CAN THE UNITED STATES MAINTAIN FREP < 


TIONAT EMENT 


OINAGE WITHOUT 


INTERNA 
AGRI 
[t isonly necessary to examine the proceedings of the Brussels 
Conference to thoroughly appreciate the difficulties in the path 
of international agreement. 
Mr. Cramer-Frey, delegate of Switzerland, 











Ishould be an unworthy dis of the M. Feer Herzog, who 
represented Switzerland at the eren t worthy succes 
sor to M. Burckhardt Bisch¢ whose ir Bimetallism and 
the Conference of 1881, at which he was llhave been duly 
esteemed by many of you, if I ever er 1 imetallism 








would be admissible for us ague, M. Rivier, 
ceived the most formal instructions to this effe: 


and myself have re- 
t from our government. 


TO THE CONGRES' 








SIONAL RECORD. 
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He also said 

Gen € I i har I \ itt i 
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plate an “ I ‘ i ‘ the far n 
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The nee did bi iK Up, O! ) ( bnout a and 
it is no posed to choke the t breath out of silve Ln 
ter oO iimetallism may be complished if the | ted 
States stands firm, but if we throw up our hunds and do as th 
Lrdvo tes ) neo ilt I ‘ I it t ao, the I 1 is 
determined If one eng 1d in personal ¢ t, consel that 
his stre1 {y is failing ows hi f at the ‘ 0 iV 
sary and, placing his foeman’s hi mh neck, s ests a 
compromise, his attitude is ridicul M better f{ him 
would it have been to prolong the str 9 nd rely for or- 
able proposition upon hi dvers s desire to avoid a ¢ , 
tion, tl xact nature of which could not be foretoid 


[ am aware of the answer made t iin tothis argu- 








ment [t is insisted that the way to bring aboutan inter onal 
agreement is to absolutely demonetize . Wealladn that 
silver money is necessary, and we are told that we put our- 
selves in the position now occ pie i y I land, F Ice nd 
other countries, in time they will suffer so much that we iil be 


able to foree concessions. Thus we: ndergo the Dr. 





Tanner process. Weare to putourselves upon astarvation basis, 
and must rest our hopes pon ou ibilitv to endure privations 
longer than others ; 

Mr. PEFFER And then b n with watermelons to recover. 

M WHITE of California. I scarcely thin hat the influence 
of watermelons would cure us under such circumstance L be- 
lieve that it would take more stimulation th even th von- 
derful country has within its bosom. 

Mr. HOAR. The difference betwe Democrat ty 














and Populists is the question of stimu! 

Mr. WHITE of California. The Senator from Massachusetts 
refer ‘rence between the Populists and the Demo- 
erati ich he says isa matter of stimulatior My ex- 
perience, acquired not only here but elsewhere, is that ve can 
gather our Republican friends upon that issue into a common 
fold: po La tfe rm they will not refuse tostand. Weare 
not ditfering greatly upon that proposition; and I really think 
that a majority of our friends, the Populists, sympathize with us 
in egree even as to at issue 

We ive sent: out delegates to Europe and have urge: non 
tl vorld that there should be a bimetallic reement between 
t | s, and we have declared that silv hould be accepted 

. id that it is good money nd l aking all this 
talk n the midst of ou nt, we propose by a solemn 
act of Co to take away all the potentiality ofa metal which 
we ind flatter ours est I ( aration which 
has no n the body of the act, ar simpl lo- 

et I nee otner n ons to @ar t r system and 
will i itute for, if n etter tl tive leg tion, 
To tt oliecy re mmended is ex \ S to ¢ ess 


the situation in very moderate terms. 
he chairman of the Committee on 
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as I] have said, in the proposed measure an announcement that 
silver is good; that we should have silver; that silver should be 
coined at the mints free of charge, and that it should be treated 
in all respects as gold is treated. While making that declara- 
tion we decline to signify our faith ‘in it. We absolutely aban- 
don silver and surrender in the midst of a great financial strug- 
gle with foreign powers. We bow before them and cast our- 
trembling ut their feet, and with their feet upon our necks 
we expect a compromise and concession. 

{ do not look at this affair from a sentimental standpoint 
merely, nor hive [ any false pride as tomy country. I regard 
her and cherish her as sincerely as any man can, for I feel that I 
owe much more to her than she will ever obtain from me. But I 
assert that if we do not show our faith by our acts, if we do not 
stand by the principl s in which we assert we believe, we can 
not expect others to credit us with good faith, and we can not 
anticipate favorable action from those upon whom it is impor- 
tant that our iniluence should be made effective. 

Remember, Mr. President, that the history of this subject 
which I have already narrated makes it obvious that we have 
been derelict not merely in passing the so-called demonetizing 
act, but in our conduct and 
councils that have been held regarding silver yeirsago. When 
we sent men to represent us, and when those men themselves 


sel es 


‘ 
e 


expressed a lack of faith in silver, did we not then and there | 


teach the lesson of wrong, and so deeply impress it upon th> 
minds and consciences of other peoples that they are unwilling 
to abandon the customs and policies begotten by our instruc- 
tion? Can we add any force to our position, can we expect to 
gain more favorable audience if we desert silver and present to 
other powers the debates that have been had in this Chamber? 


present Congress? Will they not encounter the solemn declara- 
tions of more than one Chief Executive and of the men nearest Ad- 


ministrations to the etiect that we do not after all have so high | 


vard for silver. 


are When we confront these foreign financiers 


thing which we are not to do will not those statesmen, those men 


of thought and experience in human atfairs, smile at us as they | 


have smiled before? 


But, as Lremarked, I do not consider it essential that we shall | 
have the concurrence of foreign powers. 


gard the task as hopeless. 
mering faith for the future, but I would rely more upon hope 
than upon faith, for Ido not believe that if we abandon silver 


we can reasonably look during our generation for its adoption | 


as a money metal by the principal nations. In some countries 
perhaps it may be necessary. In India it is probable that no 
mutter what we do the necessities of the case and the loss which 
England has already sustained in her Eastern trade may lead to 
a reversal of her policy, but the way to obtain proper standing 
for silver is to stand by it ourselves. It is not, as | have fre- 
quently said, to cast it by the wayside as unworthy of contact, or 
to relegate it to an obscurity from which it can never emerge. 

Great Britain has been a gold-standard country ever since 1516, 
and that very year she made a strenuous effort todiscard silver, 
but failed to sueceed in doing so. This is demonstrated by an 
inspection of the table of ratios already in evidence. 

Thus in 1815 the ratio of silver to goid was 15.26, in 1816 it was 
15.28, in 1817 it was 15.11. 

Silver ruled a little more than three-quarters of a cent higher 
per ounce in 1817 than in 1816. There was subsequently a de- 
cline, which did not exceed 3 cents in thirty years. 
been said that the fluctuations during that period were not greater 
than the rat» of discount in the Bank of England. 


i wish to say thatI have heard many remarks in reference to | 
the declarations of Lord Liverpool, whose Treatise on Coins of | 


the Realm had so much to do with the British fiscal legislation 
of i816. Sir David Barbour says: 

In no portion of Lord Liverpool’s Treatise on Coins of the Realm is there 
any allusion to— 

Il. The Treasury order of 25th October, 1697, directing that the guineas 
should be taken at 22s. each. 


IL The Council order of 8th September, 1698, referring the question of the | 7 
| seems strong and sensible. 


high ra eof the guinea to the Council of Trade. 
Il. The Report of the Council of Trade, dated 224 of September, 1689. 
IV. The resolution of the House of Commons on that report. 


V. The orders of the Treasury to receive the guineas on public account at | 


218. 62. each, “and not otherwise.’ 

With the publication of these documents falls Lord Liverpool's statement 
that the Engtisn people, by general consent and without any interposition 
of public authority, attached a higher valine to the guinea after the at re- 
coinage than the market value of gold would justify; and with the fall of 
the alleged fact must disappear the conclusion drawn from it, namely, that 
with the increase of wealth and commerce the English people in 1 had 
come to prefer gold tosilver. And with thedisappearance of this hypothesis 
there ae ars the only evidence brought forward in support of the theory 
regarding the progress of wealthy countries from silver to gold, which Lord 
Liverpool invented in order to overthrow Locke's opinion that “gold is not 
the money of the world or measure of commerce, nor fit to be so.” 


declarations in the international | 


’ ) t ; a fact that the United States at the time of the act of 
with the statement in our bill that we are in favor of doing some- | 


If | did I should re- | 
[ should wait, perhaps, with glim- | 


And it has | 
| then no law in existence striking at silver. 
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In Germany and Austria in ‘1857 a determined effort w; 
to demonetize gold. Singularly enough sometimes we 
satisfied with silver and sometimes we are not satisfie, 
go.d. But this attempt to discredit gold did not affect th 
he Director of the Mint informs us that fine silver was 
in 1857 at 1.353 per ounce; in 18.8, at 1.344; in 1859, at 
in 1860, 1.352. So that the unaided policies of Austria 
m ny, to which I have adverted, were not sutficiently 
to produce the conditions against which we are conten 

Of conrse, such action tended in an ulterior dire 
were insufficient to produce the change. The last 
tined to break the camel’s back, 7. ¢., our improvident | 
had not been imposed. 

Germany exacted an enormous gold indemnity fro 
and thereupon proceeded to demonetize silver. 

[In 1871 silver was quoted on am average at 1.326 px 
[n 1872 the quotation was 1.322, and there was no sig 
until 1873, when the enactment coneerning which my fri 
Nevada [Mr. STEWART] has s:id so much slipped thro. 

[f the market quot itions are worth anything at all 1 
that silver received its severest blow and that its dep: 
was mainly caused by the action of this Government. 

And if we were potential for dest uction, may not o 
in the contrary direction be productive of good? 

[ admit that the legislation of Europe has influenced m 
[claim that legislation has its effect upon financial affai 
say that if we had been faithful to our trust even the po 
Europe would not have been able to bring about the perils 
menace our financial integrity. This isnot sentimentality 


; mithematical deduction derived from the quotations and | 
| which I have given and from the demonstrations of that 
Will they not find every argument that was ever utilized by a | 
gold monometailist in speeches which have been made in the | 


teacher, experience. 
Mr. HIGGINS. Will the Senator permint me toa 
question? 
Mr. WHITE of California. 
Mr. HIGGINS. Las 


Certainly. 
k the Senator from California if it i 
L873 
upon a paper basis, using only paper and not coinat all, and | 
therefore any effect which might arise from the act of 18738 c 
only have a possible future bearing, that future bearing bei 
then beyond the ken of man to know? 

Mr. WHITE of California. My answer to the Senator fro 
Delaware is, that up to the date mentioned the commerci | rati 
remained without impairment; and that when the fell blow w 


| struck the result which I am now relating took place at on 


and from that time to this the same tendency continues. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Then I ask the Senator if that was not coi 
cident in time with the large sales of German silver upon 
market, and if that was not the cause of silver going down’? 

Mr. WHITE of California. Mr. President, let facts s 
for themselves. I admit that when we are rexsoning from oc 


| cumstances one circumstince alone is not sufficient to ju 
| conclusion; and it may be that in all the array which I hay 


sented and in «ll the experience narrated there may be o 


| things coincident which it may besaid may suggest a result 


when [ take the history of this country and the history of « 
countries and find thit the demonetization acts and the tr 
tions with reference to gold and silver did not produce tl 
fortunate conditions of which we complain, and when I se 
the moment we upon our statute books abandoned silve 


| then the ditference of ratio became manfest, I claim that I 


made a case; that the presumption is upon my side. 

Besides, ] cave not whether paper was used in the mar! 
this country at the dates mentioned by the Senator; the 
There was tl 
man who doubted that when the resumption time cam 
and silver would be the money of the people. Our citizens 
learned from Hamilton, from Webster, from the great te 
who stcod around the eyadle of this Republic, to belie, 
gold and siiver constituted our money, and they so thought 
in accord with that faith and the experience of civilizati 
commercial ratio mentioned was easily sustained. 

| haveever doubted whether we have the power to ad 
gold standard. Mr. Webster's argument upon this qu 


Said Mr. Hamilton: 


To annul the use of either of the metals as money is to abridge the « 
tity of circulating medium and is iiable to all the objections which 
from a comparison of the benefits of a full with the evils of a scanty 
lation. 


No man of patriotism until recently supposed that silver « 
gold wou d be divorced. It was known that they were mar! 
by nature’s ceremony in the Sierras’ recesses. It was kno) 
that generally wherever these met.ls existed that the disclosur 
of one meant the procurement of the other. Experieuce bh. 
demonstrated that while for a time one might be produced 1! 











solume than the other, yet, that aver 


k to the earlier days, parity was well maint 


iment can be sustained which |] for its ob,ect 


of the contention that the present st 


ht about otherwise n by legislation, 











ower. [he venerable and able Senator 
res that we must find a new market for silve« 
vy cheering. The recent expeditions to the 
sh e resu ted in the diseove1 ot aftine stoc 
pposed that a new field i opened th 
iends. But no hope is thrown out that th 
ne i eh Liver. 
5 itions that ha been g n tl 
lo not indicate the openin f any ney irket 
machines are not sufficiently ‘fected to 
e may he able to v a ur ‘“odaucts to r 
nets Hence, if we wait for the new market 
; rom Vermont, we must tarry long and 
to note the necessity for a new irket. The 1 
f : lil Deen rena Rare 4 Twi 4 
ol silver 18 steadily avpsorbved, LVS the britan 
tal production of silver in the Western \ "ld, from the di 
t } pres time, has been in value about £1,400,000 
)remain incoins. On the whole, it appears quite sa 
e consumption of silver in the arts and through we 
fully equal to three-fourths the production Lowe in 18 
irdas 
) creat has:been the consumption of the precious 
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d for abrasion and loss of coin. And Mr: McCulloch esti- 
ss that there should be an annual addition to the stoek 
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ase in business. Thus we have an annual total for 
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»}, has for ages sbsorbed an immense amount of silver. 
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gard of the truth te some one who intended to purchase that 
property, influenced the latter so as. to prevent a sale, I would be 
guilty of slander of title; an action could be maintained against 
me to recover damages for my ill-advised. talk. 

This right of action is given upon the theory that men are in- 
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fluenced by ungrounded reports. And if this be true in the case 
of an individual, how much more potent does the slander become 
when it is made officially by a great nation; when it is made not 
withreference to the property of another, but regarding our own 
product. When we who produce silver declare against silver, 
when we who insist in our political platforms that bimetallism 
is desirable inconsistently print upon our statute books the dec- 
laration that we have noconfidence in silver, is it to be wondered 
at that there is lack of confidence elsewhere? Is it not evidence 
of imbecility to wonder that silver should be discredited when 
we have thus treated it? 

Give silver achance. Do what you solemnly said you would 
do when you subscribed to your party platforms. Put it upon 
the same basis as gold. Treat it as fairly as gold. Give it an 
equally honorable place atthe governmental table, and see that 
a fair portion of the choicest legislative viands is allotted to the 
white metal. The man who is so treated that starvation threat- 
ens him, finds no difficulty in assigning a reason for the differ- 
ence in physical development manifest as between himself and 
one who has been well fed. Act toward gold as you have acted 
towards silver, and a large portion of our most distinguished in- 
habitants would demand the demonetization of the former. Let 
us be consistent; let us be reasonable; let us be liberal; let us 
act in good faith. 

When our Governmentspeaks discreditably of silver the state- 
ment excites more than common attention. It is said of us that 
our interests should naturally be for silver, as we produce large 
quantities of that metal, and that therefore we are very much 
in the same attitude as a suitor whose expressions adverse to his 
own interests are proven with telling effect by his opponent. 

It has been argued that many Senators upon other occasions 
called attention to Indiaas asilver consumer, and contended that 
because of our large absorption we could afford to go to free 
coinage, but that now, this argument being taken away, the case 
falls. 

[ think it has been shown with syfficient clearness that there 
is not an extravagant quantity of silver in the world; that there 
is not enough to destroy parity; and that while the absorption of 
silver in India furnished an argument on the silver side of the 
question, its elimination does not justify the conclusion that we 
should do our utmost to destroy the purchasing power ofa metal 
of which we produced so much. It has been demonstrated that 
until we made the most vicious attack possible upon silver, it 
took good care of itself, and there is not a man in the country 
who has any right toassume that silver will not be self-sustaining 
if Congress restores it to the position which it occupied in 1873, 
in which position it maintained itself without difficulty. 

Besides, we have the authority of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
ALLISON] that England will be forced to restore silver in India, 
and the indications go far to sustain his anticipation. 

It is claimed that if we have free coinage our silver must-all 
leave the country. It has been well remarked that this metal 
can not leave us unless we receive an equivalent. A few days 
ago a Senator who advocates the gold standard declared that he 
did not mean to say that gold would in such an event be with- 
drawn from the country, but that it would be withdrawn from 
circulation. 

Says an English writer: 

If a gold coin could be exchanged for a heavier weight of silver coins in 
one country than another, gold would be sent there to buy up the heavier 
sliver coins. This very mistake was made at the English mint before the 
year 1698, so gold came from other countries to buy up the heavy English 
silver coins, and in spite of Sir Isaac Newton's teaching to the contrary, 
pean. generally supposed that the gold came of itself through greater suit- 
ability; consequently it was pronounced to be the fittest for coinage, and 


was decreed in 1816 to be alone fit for unlimited coinage, silver being ban- 
ished, except for small payments under 40 shillings. 


Even Sir Thomas Gresham never pretended that one metal 
would drive out another. He did say that the inferior would 
drive out the superior if they were allowed tocirculate together. 
He was led to make this remark because of the currency of light 
and full weight coins. Prof. Jevons says: 


Gresham's remarks concerning the inability of good money to drive out 
bad only referred to moneys of one kind of metal. 


It is untrue that because coins of a certain metal depart from 
a particular country that that fact proves that the coin with- 
drawn is superior. 

[It is said that if we have silver only we will be involved be- 
yond redemption. When we had a sole gold currency, owing to 
the fact that silver was dearer, ruin did not appear imminent. 
Sensible men paid no attention to the often-heard remark that 
we would hecome bankrupt if we allowed the free coinage of 
gold, because it was cheaper than silver. The subject was, 
however, discussed. 

Vhirty years ago the Illustrated Loudon News reported cer- 
tain proceedings of the British Association for the Advance- 


mentof Science. Among other interesting matter the 
is given: 

Mr. H. Fawcett read a paper ‘‘On the Effects of the Recent G 
eries,’’ which attracted considerable attention, and led to a ver 
discussion. Mr. Fawcett reckons that the amount of our wh 
gold currency is £300,000,000. The next ten years will introdu 
of fresh gold from Australia, California, and other quarters 
from this latter amount £60,000,000, which he sacrifices to 
This leaves £140,000,000 as the addition to our gold currency in 
time. But gold is depreciated and lessened in value accordins 
dance. Did it promise, then, to be twice as abundant at the e; 
as itis now, it would threaten a loss of half its present value 
promising, as it does, an addition of nearly a fourth to its pre 
at the end of that period, it threatens a loss by that timeof nea 
of its present value. Mr. Fawcett thinks this depreciation sut 
able to induce any prudent person to take every precaution 
consequences, 

Mr. Fawcett followed the line of argument adopté 
ent advocates of the gold standard, but no one paid g 
tion to him. 

But I do not believe that with proper legislation th: 
danger that gold and silver will be at variance at the 1 
tol. If we will desist from our own attacks upon s 
world will do likewise. We can not get all the silyv 
world if we desired it. Without some silver even 
standard countries would find themselves in peril. 

We certainly will not give our gold to any one; we 
good bargains as well as others. 

But all the silver of the world could not be thrown 
American market without bringing other nations to 
still. It is admitted that a vast quantity of silver ie 
everywhere, It is conceded that there is not enough of 
the world to go around. Does any one suppose th 
would yield up her immense stock of silver? She co 
place it with gold, for there is no gold to replace it. | 
ver supply was augmented by remonetization, such i 
amount would be readily absorbed and would constitut 
ace to our business integrity. 

But, Mr. President, as | have already repeatedly 
soon as silver is treated properly there will be no obje 
tempting to capture silver or to capture gold. 

The assertion that silver is too bulky for use is not wor 
much consideration. I donot find many people in this } 
the world carrying double eagles in their pockets. I th 
probable that a very large proportion of my Eastern fr 
who are so wild upon the subject of gold would not know 


if they saw it. In California we know something of gold bec 


we handle it. 

A few years ago,upon the occasion of my first visit 
Eastern portion of the United States, I came to Washington 
seeing. Ithen had some ambition to come here in un « 
capacity, and entertaining the idea that no one could b 
capable of participating in the affairs o fhis Governmen 
gently unless he had to some extent familiarized himself by 
observation with the necessities and peculiarities of each s 
I traveled from State to State on a tour of observation, and 
a small supply of gold on hand, I went to a Washington 
with some friends and presented a newly coined twent) 
piece at the box office. The young man in charge, who 
New Yorker, and violently in favor of the single stands: 
looked at the piece critically and told me he would rat 
takeit. I told him that it was gold, and he called in ai 
of the office, and finally the general manager, and after « 
deliberation, my twenty-dollar piece was accepted. I do n 
lieve that it would have been taken had itnot been that | ty 
them upon the inconsistency of Eastern people with 1 
to gold and silver, and while I wasengaged in utilizing m 
matic powers, I noticed other amusement seekers buyin 
and paying silver without objection, It is just as unne: 
lug silver around as it is to take gold about. Silver ce 
weigh no more than gold certificates. The balance of m 
supply I found it hard to get rid of. There was a lac! 
fidence in gold. 

I certainly feel justified in saying that there is nothin 
proposition that silver is too bulky. In the great coin 
transactions to which gentlemen have alluded neither 
actually present, and in smaller affairs of business cu 
uniformly utilized; and whatever may be the legislati: 
the subject, it will not be difficult to avoid actually h 
large quantities of either metal. 

At this point I desire to say a word with reference to 
which this Government adopted sometime ago, and w 
appears to me, was wholly uncalled for. 

| refer to our practice as to the redemption of bon: 
in coin. 

I believe in paying our creditors all that we owe 
paying them in the money designated in the bond, 
this Government, owing money pyable in coin—payable, 
words, in that coin designated by the Constitution and des: 
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*, refused to pay silve 


rredit,a grea 


r, but did pay gold 
mistake if a crime 
ictions it has universally 
for that either metal 


therein as gold and silve 
b cause the creditors pref 
was committed. In all 


been admitted that where coin is called 
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private trans 





will satisfy the obligation Such was the law known by all par- 
ties when bonds were issued. With reference to the greenback 
matter which has been spoken of, no one ever pretended that any- 
on vho entered into a contractafter the decision ofthe Supreme 
Court of the United States, and after greenbacks were declare 
e currency. providing for payment in lawi Lome could not 
sat \ the ind bt I s wi h gi npdAicks 
[he proposition sustained in the gi rack ¢ Lich « 
cited so much comment an nh } ounto! ady scriticis 
was that one who entered into a co ( involvin 1 mo! 
promise prior to the issuance of the gr ( l be for 
to accept currency unknown when theagr nt was made. No 
court ever held to the view which the Secretaries of the Treas 
seem to have uniformly followed, that our coin indebtedness 
d be paid in gold only. What right have the bondholders 


of this country ever had to ask for the enforcement of a condi- 
tion undisclosed in their contract? May they plead ignorance: 
of the law? Such a plea tenable. Were they deceived by 
any mistake of fact? Obviously not. They knew the Constitu- 
tion of this country as Ww as we know it, and they knew 
when they insisted upon gold payments that they were not en 
titled to the same. They knew the attendant circumstances 


is not 


just 


fully. Butthey have procured various Administrations to ignore 
the interests of the antahe, that the feelings of the bondholder 
may not be hurt. These men have been more exacting than 
Shylock. He demanded the letter of his bond; he asked for 


flesh close to the hear 
place he would have 


po ind of 
been in his 


nothing else. He wished a 
Had the modern bondholder 
demanded the heart itself. 

Legally as wellas morally the United States Government 
erred when it paid out gol a when its promise would have been 
satisfied by the payment of silver. It is well known that the 
bondholders have always bitterly opposed free coinage. They 
were especially active when the Bland act was p ised. That 
measure was not congenial to any of the silver men. Mr. Bland 
said when he was compelled to accept it: 

I say, 1 protest against this bill while I vote for it under that protest. I 
want, in this House, to give notice and the understanding to go forth that 
this is no compromise and no settlement It is not what the country ex 


ects or desires, but we vote for it now to secure what we can at this time, 
intending to continue the necessary legislation hereafter. 


Although the bondholders did not obtain the exact legislation 


which they desired, still they made an enormous profit out of the | 


} 


The loss to the Government has been im- 
mense. Between 1862 and 1868, it is stated upon reliable author- 
ity that the United States marketed bonds tothe value of $2,049,- 
975,700 and only obtained from those who took these bonds up 
$1,371,424,238. Sothe bondholders were not very badly treated. 
They donot belong to the injured innocent class. 

Thus we again discredited silver. We manifested our want 
of faith inits debt-paying power when we permitted those whose 
indebtedness could have been legally and morally satisfied by 
the payment of silver to take gold from our Treasury. 

I presume Senators will yet be yo who will still say that we 
have treated silver as we treated gold. One of the most disas- 
trous consequences of this mistaken policy consists in the estab- 
lishment of a rule from which it is difficult to depart. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the Senator pardon a single question? 

Mr. WHITE of California. Certainly. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Did not Californiaa = the whole coast there 
make exactly such bonds? Did they not keep themselves on a 
gold basis during the whole war, and ever since? 

Mr. WHITE of California. am glad that the Senator has 
mentioned this, because Ican show the utter want of resemblance 
between the situation to which } that which I am 
considering. We made contracts in gold for the reasons I have 
stated, and we paid them in gold because we agreed in terms to 
do so; but when we made a contract payable in lawful money of 
the United States we paid it in lawful money, the debtor deter- 
mining the kind of lawful money. ver permitted the cred 
itor who had entered into ract with us which was by its 
terms to be satisfied by payment ‘‘in coin” to dictate the char- 
acter of coin that we should give him, and we have never known 
an instance of anyone having the audacity to make such 
mand, 

i have said, Mr. President, that our own legislation is respon- 
sibie for much of our present trouble. I find in support of my 
position a letter quoted as having been written by the senior 
Senator from Ohio{Mr. SHERMAN]. Iknow nothing as to its au- 
thenticity exce pt that I find itina respectable pi uper and I assume 
itis correct. I will read it. It was written in 1868, regarding 
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the question of which I am now speaking. It is said to have 
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are ime ( 
nn cted that lver is ’ prope i » 
make mone because it is too cumbersome: but certif i 
S rwiliii¢ rculate just as freely as certific ites of uel t for a l ust 
is easily And in reply to the suggestion of the Senator and 
M \ LLloOW me to say that this section is copied su ym 
the section of the existing 1aw which a ws deposits of a and m the 
United States the safe depository for go d on the same terms that t pr 
Pp ike it for silver 
Sena B whose attitude on the bill was on the whole against bi- 


metallism, Was too logical to oppose Booth’s amendment, and in the purse 


of the debate took occasion to express his approval of the silver-certificate 
pla He was interrupted when speaking, and the Wing colloquy en 
sued 

Mr. MORRILL. May Lask the Senator from Maine if he does not consider 
it (proposition to issue silver certificates) a confession that silver is a m 
brous and inconvenient article to carry, and that this is a mode toobviate it 

Mr. BLAINE. Not at all 

Mr. MORRILL. A mode of getting paper instead 

‘Mr. BLAINE. No more than it isasto gold. You dothat for gold to-da 


You give exactly the same certificate for gold 

‘Mr. BootH. It is seldom I intrude upon the Senaie 
from Vermont |Mr. MORRILL], if Iam right, is in favor « 
ver dollar. He favors a dollar of 454 grains 


jut the junior Senator 
f avery heavy 





The amendment, which reads as follows, was opposed by every g ivo 
cate in the Senate and almost unanimously accepted by the advoc: fre 
monetization. We give it place here and lay stress upon it bec there 


ifornia alleged friends of silver who are constantly ‘rting that 
lard dollars will not circulate and are lying idle in the Treas y,in 
willful disregard of the fact t a there ‘rtificates outstanding against 
nearly every dollar of silver reposing in the Government vaults 

That any holder of the coin authorized by this act may 
with the Treasurer or any assistant treasurer of the Un 
not less than #10 and receive therefor certificates of n ess than $10 each 
corresponding with the denominations of the United States notes. The coin 


ed f resenting the certificates shall be retained in the Treas 
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the star 





leposit the same 


ted States in sums 


deposit r or rep 





ury for the payment of the same aid certificates sha  Te- 
ceivable for customs, taxes, and ind en so received may 
be reissued 

Mr. MORRILL, who had at one stage of the procee denounced the 


grains as cumbrous an 
to increase it eight to 45 


ver dollar of 412) 


and wnor 
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ing his defeat gracefully, proposed the following 
tnd provi tl furts That for any \ 1 irs W na 
be issued under this act there shall b« canceled yt re 
tar f the Treasury an equal amour es 0 le la- 
tion 3 than % 
r. MORRIL stated that the object of his amend m«e 1s t t t 
d » circulation, but the Senate recognized the fact that its purpose 
wast itract the currency, or at lea prevel it wnsion by re ng 
] ler da ars a8 rapidly as stand i silver d \ were col The 
» n ly rejected the amendme ill of the i men voting for it 
Mr. President, I have said that I did not intend to wage wa 
pon any class; and the criticisms which I have made and shall 
m re not directed at those who carry on any part ar 
busin , unless they come within the statement which I } ent. 
In the great om een = of the Empire Stat 1 city which 
lar ntluences the affairs of this Republic Oo some extent 
controls its dest ting dare are to be found in proportion to popu- 
lation as many able and patrioti en and women as can en 
co red elsewhere: and it is pr le that the proportion of 
we hy men who are otherwi than as they should be, is not 
ore there than in other portions of the e 
Vhen the nation was in peril, when she was tl ned with 





dismemberment, the brave men of New Yor more than ut- 


ter patriotic expressions. Their State contribut to the cause 
of the Union her full quota and made a record for valor and 
leadership secondtonone. Still, it is undeniable that there are 


within that great city a number of affluent 


immensely 


people 
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who, while expressing greatsolicitude for the laborer and farmer, 
and while hoping that every man may get an honest dollar, and 
that the poor may be clothed and fed, ao not act as if they were 
sincere in their professions. We have been informed, and the 
statement is no doubt true, that during the panic thousands of 
depositors were unpaid, and the reason given for this nonpay- 


ment was the inability of those who held the money to meet their | 


obligations; and thus national bank after national bank commit- 
ted admitted acts of binkruptcy. 

It has been demonstrated that at that period there were in the 
vaults of those institutions an enormous amount of money which 
would have done much to alleviate the suffering which pre- 
railed in New York. 

No one will charge the New York World with partiality in favor 
of silver people. Noone will say that that journalattempted to 
raise a commotion or create feeling against the we ilthy interests 
of the metropoli 


of the Gth: 
“THE BREAD GAVE OUT.” 

For two days this cry has ended the story of thedistribution of The World's 
Free Gread Fund 

After 9,000 had been fed the door was reluctantly shut in the faces of 500 
hungry ee 7 

This should not be permitted to happen again. Itis a pity, and if con- 
tinued i. would be ashame for any to be turned away empty-handed who 
ask only a loaf of bread. 

Five hundred dol'ars wili feed 10,000 people. In this city of luxury and lib- 
erality that smail sum daily surely should not be lacking. 

The contributions from the benetit performance to-morrow by star actors— 
always quick in sympathy and promptin charity—will give the fund a lift. 
But the individual subscriptions ought not to slacken. 

With the improvement of the times the need is likely to diminish. While 
it lasts it must be met, 

I lately noticed two illustrations in that paper which, blended, 
represented the following: There was a miserable hovel. The 
walls were apparently broken. Mould oozed through thecracks; 
the floor seemed ill-suited tothe use made ofit. In onecorner wis 
a bed seareely competent to maintainits burden, and upon it was 
stretched a miserably covered woman. Her despairing counte- 
nance told the sad story of hungerunappeased. Theskinseemed 
to be drawn tightly and closely to her frame. Not old, she was 
worn from suffering. Her hands were clasped upon her breast, 
from which an infant, then crying upon the floor, had drawn al- 
most the last drop of her life. Her glassy eyes were turned up- 
ward in mute appeal for that justice which had never been 
aw.rded her here. Near the door stood a man poorly clad. Upon 
his cheek there was a tear. He looked in bitter anguish upon 
his suffering family. The artist had written across his breust 
the words, ‘‘No work.” Near the bed paused a girl, perhaps 14 
or 15 years of age. Her face was that of a woman, and she was 
obviously thoroughly conscious of the terrible character of her 
situation. A toddling boy weeping, embraced his father’s leg, 
and looking up into his parent's face seemed to say, “I want 
something to eat.” 

The reporter who saw all this passed perhaps several blocks 
away from the sad scene and there encountered a magnificent 
mansion. He delayed, responsive to the enchantment of music. 


There was a sound of revelry by night. 


Had he looked beyond the externals of this grand abode, he 
would have beheld all the splendor and delight of a New York 
financier’s home. He would have noticed beautiful women in 
gorgeous attire, attractive and attracted. He would have seen 
costly furnishings before which the fabled glories of antiquity 
would have seemed as nothing, liveried servants parading in 
styles borrowed from insolvent lords and barons. Perhaps the 
proprietor of this palace, the gentleman who thus entertained 

is friends, is one of those who has urged his newspaper repre- 
sentativesto attack this Senate upon the ground that the repeal 
of the Sherman law would make the poor happy. Perhaps he 
has closed his oank and refused to pay a dollar to his depositors. 
Perhaps he is one of those who have determined to create misery 
that Congress may come to tizae. 

During the enactment of all these bewildering scenes, and while 
these very variant circumstances are displayed behind the cur- 
tains of life which I have sought to lift, we are told by the New 
York World thatit has been difficult in that center of enlighten- 
ment and worth to secure enough of money to supply the poor 
with loaves of bread. And mid these happenings in the great 
harbor of New York, with face turned towards the sea, seeming 
to look over the ocean, upon which ride, and must for ages ride, 
the ships of civilization, freighted with the mighty weaith that 
commerce moves, stands a colossal statue, presented to this Re- 
public in token of her superiority and as proof of her right to 
claim preéminence in the councils of freedom. Inits right hand 
that statue holds, extended far above its massive front, a bril- 
liant and flashing torch—it is Liberty enlightening the world! 
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Yet [| learn from that paper that there were | 
thousands of people in that great city out ef employment and | 
hundreds needing bread. I quote the following from the World | 


But those of whom I am treating otherwise than in pl 
fortunately exert or have exerted a vast influence upon 
fairsof this country. There has never b-:en a time of mo 
stringency when they have not pinched this Government 
have dared to use the National Treasury for their pers: 
grandizement, and have even succeeded in doing so. N 
that, but they assume to control the policy of the Gov 
whore financial affairs are in anywise concerned. As 
of the United States they have aright toexpress their vi 
criteise their public offices. and to this no sensibl +» man 
ject. But they do not, either in fact or in theory, thu 
themselves. They wish to rule and desire that those w} 
to be the servants of the people shall be their servant 

To illustrate the peculiar t :ndencies of this cl iss I will 
tion to the remarks of one of the wealthiest men who h 
| inour country, and who was cailed upon twoor three y: 
give such inform:tion as he possessed concerning ce 
binations and stock operations supposed to be injurio 
public. After those who were examining him hid made 
suggestions and had interrogated him as to whether in hi 
| ment some of his dealings were not contrary to public | 
| said with some asperity in substance, ‘‘If these things th 
| are against public policy and wrong, why do you not mak 
| laws so as to prevent me from accomplishing them? As 

your laws are as they are I will act as I have acted.” 

The expression ‘‘your laws’ impressed me as exceedin 

| nificant. This man was a citizen of the United States, vy 
pos d to exert much influence upon our elections becau 
unlimited means, and yet he said ‘‘your laws,” indicati: 
he considered himself without the pale of Republican fr 
Then his remark, that he would act as he had acted u 
vented by punitive legislation, amounted to saying that h 
could not be controlled by anything binding only in the 
his conscience. Nothing but a penal enactment could hi 
to moral rectitude. His attitude was indeed piratical. \ 

he did not sail upon the ocean flying the black lag, the pla 
upon which he thus stoud, the sentiments he thus annouw 
and the course of conduct he pursued justified the assertio1 

he was hos is humani generis. 

In the present controversy we have familiar instances of sil 
lar arrogance. A fewdays ago a New York dispatch announc 
that a prominent banker had been waited on by a reporter for th: 
purpose of ascertaining his views with reference to a rumored 
conversation said to have taken place between the President 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and other officiais concernin 
the State-bank tax. The reporter asked this Wall street fin 
cier his opinion of the proposed measure. ‘ Well,” said the | 
ter, ‘‘I have not examined the proposition very closely, but « 
not think that I would like it. However, there need not be : 
solicitude, because the Administration will not pass any fin 
cial legislation without consulting us; hence there need b 
anxiety upon the part of the public regarding the subject.” 

Another Wall street man was also reported as having | 
interviewed, and he expressed himself in much the same w 
adding, however, that the country would never be satisfied 
any bill that did not meet approval of the fraternity to w 
he belonged. Such men claim to know the sentiment 
people. ; 

A telegram in the Washington Post of Monday tells us 
certain bankers in New York City have censured the chai 
of the Finahce Committee because he has yielded too m 
the silver men, and the chairman is spoken of in anything 
complimentary terms. His censors declare that he is un 
the position that he occupies because he has made conc 
The same paper also announces that the Senator from lr 
acted wrongfully in ‘‘ refusing to consult us.” 

I have no doubt that if such a request was made, the chair 
of the Finance Committee would refuse to pay any attenti 
it. I know that he would much rather consult a gatheri 
farmers residing at a point distant from this Capitoland wh 
unable to eome here, thin to visit the New York magnate 
are now attempting to dictate to him. These people don 
preciate the situation or dignity of the man whom they as 
the chairman of the committee which at this juncture is th: 
important of this body; a man who his served in the Congr 
his country for'a large portion of a generation; who has had 
confidence of his constituents and of the public; who has la 
thus long and earnestly, sacrificing numerous op ortuniti: 
advancing his fortune, and above all a Senator of the U: 
States whose obligation to the people is paramount to his 
to any individual. 

This man is abused because he will not take his gospe! 
men whom he has justly criticised and for whom he has prop 
expressed his contempt for these many years, and regar 
whom in his opening speech he told many truths, most unp 
table, no doubt, tothem. Nor do they appreciate that the 5 
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from Indiana has been placed in an attitude whieh can not 
able to him, beenuse he is ant: gonizing the views of a 


be agre 


larce number of gentlemen whose opinions upon the real merits | 


Oo e silver question do not differ from those which he has lo 
tained, and vigorous}; L rently championed. If t 
chairman of the Committee on Finance needs any proof that 
is still a good silver man, it is shed by the opposition of hi 
w I! streeo critics and their subordinat 
Whenever I conc e that the Senator from [Indiana has aban- 
d the cause to whic! s I Yiven the Dest Lys O ! 
huve no confidenc?: in myself [ differ from him in this 
iware, of course 6 1t 1 e to l ‘ the we tl 
o! perso at pe ot nne\ 
oO te this difficult 
as ol n be 18aid Daat L wel te omn ne on l 
day upon an ejual fo ti tne ning wouid nd us in 
ig Cl imst 
it | have cited the instane 3 mentioned and have referred ) 
t of patriotism of a limited but very powerfu s. that 1 
country might appreciate the necessity for the maintenance o 
hose rules which haveever cuided this bod nd that the Senat 


of the United States is not subject to the dictation of a dishonest 
however strong it may be. 


elk it 
1 by the newspaper critics tha 


But a few days ago it was said 
there was not a Senator upon this floor who had anything tocon- 
tribute who had not been fully heard; yet we know that Senator 
who have spoken more recently, as well as others who gave ex- 
pression to their views earlier in this debate, all contributed to 
our instruction and the instruction of the country, and each of 
them spoke upon his conscience 


+, with dignity and with advantage 
to those who would listen or who may read. I, in common with 
each Senator, am present because I consider it to be my duty 
[am acting in accordance with what 1 deem to be the sentiments 
of the masses of my countrymen. 

There is an honest difference of opinion as to the wishes of the 
people. Iam absolutely of the opinion that my State is with me. 
My views upon this subject are notunknewn. I have expressed 
them many times. They have been crystallized at my instiga- 
tion in the plitform of more than one Democratic convention in 
the Stite of California. I have never retracted a word that I 
have said upon the subject of free coinage, and I am here tak- 
ing the position which I have occunied for years. I believe 
that we are all endeavoring to do our best, fully aware of the 
great responsibility resting upon us, and which is not resting 
upon those individuals who are attacking us; and it might as 
well be.understood now as at any other time that our obligations 
will be performed regardless of such assaults. 

If there is at this time any mitter the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finarce thinks of sufficient importance to dispose of, 
T have no ol } 





ection, though I can proceed if it will suit better. 
[tis convenient either way as far as | am econcerned. Ido not 
[t is agree- 


wish to disturb the regular business of the Senate. 
i [ agree ible to me to con- 


able to me to yield, and it is perfectly 
tinne. 

Mr. VOORHEES. [ pre fer the Senator to continue if it is 
agreeable to him; if he is not tired. 

Mr. WHITE of California. | 
rather go on. 


1m not at all tired. 





I lately asked’a gentleman who favors unconditional repeal 
whether he thought we are suffering from a lack of curren 
and he said ‘‘ undoubtedly.” 

| asked another gentleman, also an enthusiast in the same 
cause, his opinion,and he stated that we were not suffering from 
awant of currency. Yet both of them agreed that there should 
be uncondition repe 

Che Secre ivy of the Lreasury intorms us thai 

No greater 1 ake could be co i tl ) assum } the presen 
financial embarrassment is caused by an actual scarcity of money in 


country. 


One of the most elequent, unconditional repealers, who has 
spoken during the present Congress, says: 

[vyenture the assertion that we are not suffering t y froma la 
money, but from a redundancy of money 


7 


‘Redundancy ” is defined as 
exceeding what is natural o1 Superabundant, ex 
berant.” So that we are suffering from supertiuous, superabun- 
dant, and perhaps exuberant mcney. 

The cause of our difficulty seems to be, according to this theory, 
that we have too much of agood thing, « propo 
ever much it may be apprevi.ted by others. I and n 
cline to b slieve, for not only do we discover that 
superabundant, but that it is , 
Or, if there be such a redundancy, the elusive character of the 
metal may account for our failure to hold it. Themore common 


being ‘“‘anything superfluous 


necessur\ 


tion which, how- 
iy friends de- 
money is not 
incommonly difficult to procure 
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It is true that some capitalists threaten to get up another 
panic, but [do not believe they can succeed. At all events, it is 
not a bad idea to find out who controls this Government. 

Those who are opposed to unconditional repeal have appreci- 
ated the pleasant references made to their exertions by the New 
York World. 1 remember seeing some articles a short time 
since in the St. Louis Republic. That newspaper was edited,as 
we all know, by the distinguished gentleman whose pen now 
writes from day to day our obituaries in the World. 

Mr. COCKRELL. In the New York World? 

Mr. WHITE of California. In the New York World. I be- 
lieve about the middle of last May he transferred his services to 
that journal, and from that stand he is writing to us and of us. 

I have been looking up the St. Louis Republic during the 
period of this gentleman's occupancy of the editorial chair. I 
am about to report the result, not to make him experience un- 
pleasant sensations, for that I would not do, but because he was 
the chairman of the committee on resolutions of the last Demo- 
cratic national convention, and from tke platform he read to the 
assembled Democracy the party principles there adopted, with 
the exception of the change in the tariff plank, which was made 
upon the floor. As to the silver plank, it came from the com- 
mittee over which he presided, and he personally read it. His 
declarations now are vaiuable for another purpose. 

Senators have been annoyed at his remarks, but I desire to as- 
sure them that the New York World does not mean a word it 
says upon thissubject. The harsh expressions therein contained 
are used in a Pickwickian sense, and when Senators are charged 
with a violation of duty by this gentleman, he merely acts as the 
instrument of another. He is there to write for that side. He 
does not pen his real sentiments. Iam endeavoring to vindicate 
him, and hence, I wish to show you his actual opinions, not only 
to exonerate him, but likewise to present the arguments to the 
Senate which he formerly utilized and which are deserving of 
consideration. 

In the St. Louis Republic of April 4, he said: 

\ Senator is quoted as saying that Mr. Cleveland is amazed at the strength 
of the free-silver element in his party. That is nonsense. Mr. Cleveland 
knows very well that nine hundred and ninety-nine Democrats in every 
thousand are standing ney on the declaration of their party platform 


in favor of the coinage of silver and gold without mint charge and without 
discrimination against either metal. 


NINE HUNDRED AND NINETY-NINE DEMOCRATS IN EVERY THOUSAND. 


it is good news that the proportion is thus large, but I amled 
to fear that it has been reduced somewhat hereabouts. I have 
never doubted that the mass of the people were that way. I pre- 
sume that this article may be considered accurate as applying 
to the people rather than to Congress. 

Again, he said in the same paper on April 26 of this present 
year, but a very few days before the World articles were put be- 
fore us: 

The financial plank adopted at the Chicago convention as part of the plat- 
form on whichthe Democratic party defeated Harrison, would form the basis 
for an admirable Treasury policy—a policy of bimetallism, first, last, and 
all the time. It would furnish admirable reading for Secretary Carlisle 
whenever a few dozen millionaires and a few hundred speculators try to 
convince him that they are the people. 

This is solid reading. There is truth in it, [admit; but such 
an announcement would not look well in the New York World. 

in an editorial appearing in the Republic less than a week be- 
fore the gentleman quoted commenced work upon the World, 
under the heading ‘‘ Against a ruinous contraction,” we find the 
following: 

itought to be generally understood that the present policy of redeeming the 
Sherman silver-bullion notes in gold only is temporary, and that the Demo- 
cratic party isso far from being committed to it that it dispproves and con- 
demns it. This is borne out by the party’s record since 1873, as well as by 
the national platform adopted last year at Chicago. Democrats have never 
ceased to denounce the demonetization of silver. 

Then follow some references to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
SHERMAN ],which I shall not read. 

In the Republic of May 9 our friend makes the following savy- 
age declaration: 

Secretary Carlisie has demonstrated that with the aid of the West and the 
South he can maintain the Treasury reserve fund, and the New York banks 
can go to thunder. 

That the Republic had but little faith in the panic is illustrated 
by the following, taken from the issue of May 8: 

Having discovered that the rest of the country pays no attention to a 
“panic’ among its gamblers, and that Secretary Carlisle can not be stam- 
peded by a speculative **squeeze,’’ Wall street may be expected to pull itself 
together this week and indulge in some wholesome meditation upon the 


fact that its control of the finances and trade of the Gountry are irrecovera- 
bly lost. 


The course since pursued by our editor implies that Wall street 
has pulled itself together and has pulled the editor of the World. 
In the issue of May 8 I find this: 


Well, Wall street has had its threatened ‘ panic,” and what is the result? 
A few lame ducks are fluttering from additional wounds, some of the water 
has been squeezed out of the inflated stocks, and the legitimate business of 


the comer goes on steadily and prosperously. The time when a 
among Wall street ~~ could bring on a crash in the fina: 
trade of the country is gone forever and the country’s business { 
healthier for it. 

That this teacher of the people was right in his faith 
the brief life of the panic is corroborated by the view 
very excellent and able Comptroller of the Currency, w 
address delivered ata dinner tendered to him by the ba: 
Chicago on the 14th of this month, said: 

One of the greatest dailies of New York, intheintroductorytoana 
a dinner there given two months since, at which I had the honor 
guest, said: ‘‘Amid the crashing and toppling of Western banks t! 
of New York, Republicans and Democrats alike, met last evening 
expression to their faith in the financial stability of our country 
but a source of natural congratulation that the gathering of to-ni, 
der other and different circumstances. The disasters then threate 
pily for us all, have passed away. No longer banks are suspendin 
tories closing, but, instead, reopenings are the order of the day, an 
ing spindles and smoking forges are furnishing labor for the army of 
ployed.” 

ButI am digressing. Some one may say that there 
consistency in the attitude of the editor of the New York \\ 
because he may be in favor of silver and yet desire to re 
purchasing clause. But that he was a vigorous opponent 
conditional repealis manifestfrom the St. Louis Republic: 
8, where occurs the following: 

It is reported from Washington that a poll of the House of Represe 
shows a majority of 35 in favor of the free coinage of silver. | 
House it will be easy to redeem the pledges of the Democratic plat: 
peal the Sherman law and to substitute for it the coinage of both vo 
silver, without discriminating against either metal and without cha 
mintage. 


This is very important, not because it illustrates the inc 
tency of a gentleman who was expressing his sentiment 
St. Louis Republic on May 8, and who, though he writ 
torials for the New York World, does not express the sai 
therein—for the question of his consistency or inconsistenc 
not vital and is only valuable as evidence tending to show 
exact situation of the contest—but because he is a promin 
member of the Democratic party. He certified to the silve 

lank in his party’s platform. Not only did he certify to it, but 

e was chairman of the committee which framed it, and he ac- 
tually read it to the assembled Democracy, and it is with pleasure 
that [ refer to his construction of that platform, and that I call 
attention of Senators to the circumstance that he agrees that 
the Sherman law should be repealed, and that there should be a 
substitute for that law providing for the coinage of both gold 
and silver without discriminating against either metal and with- 
out change of mintage. ‘‘So say we all.” 

Mr. PALMER. If the Senator will allow me to interrupt 
him, I wish to say that Mr. Jones did not read the declarati 
of principles, according to my remembrance. I was on the plat- 
form at the time, and I think it was read by the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. VILAS]. 

Mr. WHITE of California. My impression is that Mr. Jones 
went up to read it; but that is quite unimportant. 

Mr. PALMER. I know that. 

Mr. WHITE of California. My impression is that the Sen- 
ator is mistaken, but I may be in error about it. I am not at 
all dogmatic on that point. My recollection was that way, but 
is a matter which did not impress me very much then. 

Mr. BATE. I would say to the Senator from California that 
the gentleman to whom he is referring was the chairman o! the 
committee on resolutions. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Yes, the chairman of the co 
mittee. On reflection, I think the gentleman took the stind 
with the platform and then the Senator from Wisconsin read 
them. 

Mr. PALMER. Yes, that is my recollection. 

Mr. WHITE of California. Well, he stood by it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PALMER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator may remember an 
thing which perhaps may be of importance in that conne: 
The gentleman to whom the Senator from California refers ¥ 
not the chairman of the subeommittee which formulated 
draft of the platform, nor a member of the subcommittee. 

Mr. WHITE of California. I spoke notof asubcommitte 
a subcommittee is not thecommittee. Ispokeof the commi 
Hence I do not concede that [have beencorrected. The ge! 
man I referred to was chairman of the committee. I dv not 
mean to say that he wrote this particular plank; that he a 
sat down and penned it. I donot know who — it. It 
a composite appearance in some aspects; but let us not |» 
technical in this matter. He was chairman of that committee 
He came into the convention, and another gentleman, it seems, 
took the resolutions and read them to the convention. 

We are now told that a subcommittee drafted this plank. A! 
right, but that gentleman waschairman of that committee. 1 
was not only as responsible as any one of the members, but was 
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ier all rules, more directly concerned thin anyone else with 
‘ence to its framing. It suited him, Mr. President, for in 

is paper he d clared for that construction which we here con- 
t i for, and which is justified by the terms of the instrument. 


> 1 


On May 5 the same editor remarked in the Republic: 





lis not heavily exported f 1 \ : ippi Valley cause it loses 
abrasion so that it not ' its face, a ‘ 1 ts weicht 
expense of f ght a \ I able lo eit 
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But. sad to relate, Mr. Editor, the extra session was calle 


and the Democratic majority of 35 to which you referred passed 





way, and be« se of influences, the nature of which Ido notab 
solutely know, but \ been surmised to be various, this 
invjiority was obliterated, a s cause that was in the ascend- 





ant failed of support, and the Senate of the United States at this 
moment is striving to resist the Wall street speculators and the 
money dealers who are determined to control the Treasury in 
site of the Democratic platform, a platform which you, Mr. Ed- 
itor, helped to make and for which, as far as this plank is con- 
cerned, it afforded me pleasure to vote 

Again, in an editorial of May 12, just on the eve of his depar- 

ive to New York, the gentleman already quoted says: 

















In the first place let us dispose of all questions about the Democratic na 
tional platform adopted at Chicago by pointing out that the policy on which 
the Federal Treasury isnow conducted is Harrison's policy as carried out by 
Mr. Foster, of I t late Secretary of the Treasury, as the represent: 





tive of the all street i 1S illustrated in the careers of Messrs. JOHN SHER- 
MAN and Zimri Dw yins. this policy was adopted by the Harrison Ad- 
tion considerably before the meeting of the Democratic national 
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minis 
convention, as that convention conde ed in sweeping terms the ent 

financial policy of the Harrison Administration, as from that day to this th 

has been no change in the polic ycondemned, it isevident that neit ie 
Democratic platform nor the Democratic party is in any Way respon r 
it. Democrats have not yet been able torally to » support of Mr.C i 
in such numbers as to force a change, but they will do so, and tl ’ 





ear future 


‘In the near future,” did you say? I should fix it ‘fin the 
sweet by and by.” 
It is a matter of regret that the ‘‘rally ” 
if had. that it has been ineffectual. 
Continuing in the same editorial 
mittee on resolutions of the Chic 
is ex cathedra 


has not been had, or 


this ex-chairman of the com- 
go convention says—and this 


The bimetallism of the Democratic party means that silver and gold shal 
be freely coined at the legal ratio and treated by the Government as legal 
tenders of equal value when so coined. Under this policy silver would be 
paid out at the convenience of the Treasury and we would hear nothing more 
of the talk about the drain of gold 

This cc ittes chairman ought to know. 

Chi ymmittee chairman oug 

Why do not the advocates of unconditional repeal change their 
tactics, and while amending the Sherman law substitute in lieu 
of the purchasing clause legislation that will allow silver and 
gold to be freely coined at the legal ratio? Is it necessary to 
hold meetings of committees and to deliberate weeks and weeks 
in the preparation of such a silver measure? If the promises 
made in the bill introduced by the Finance Committee are to be 
realized, let the realization be had. 

[ desire to say here that the honesty and elevated character 
of several well-known bimetullists, who have been induced by 
readily made promises to support unconditional repeal, render 
these gentlemen incapable of suspecting that which [ feel con- 
fident is a fact, to wit, that they will not be allowed to give us 
any financial relief. Why not introduce a bill in the House of 
Representatives covering this subject? Why not dosomething, 

J ‘ a 
gentlemen? Movealittle. Weyearn for your proposition which 
is to be crystallized into a financial law. ‘‘Hope deferred mak- 
eth the heart sick.” 

We have made promises ad nauseam, but promises are always 
unsubstantial if there is a lack of faith in the intention or a want 
of ability to perform. 

Said the St. Louis Republic on April 30: 

An esteemed and acute reader of the Republic writes that in less than a 
week aiter the Boston bankers have been kind enough to give Mr. Carlisle 
their gold for greenbacks they will send some one with the greenbacks around 
to the New York sutbreasury to draw out the gold again. This is entirely 
Within the range of possibilities. In fact, it isgreatly to be feared that these 
people are having fun with Mr. Carlisle. Buthe is entirely too high-minded 
to suspect them of it. 
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L wis it to be understood tl I do not p th te 3 
upol ne na for the purpose of inconveniencing or i y 
in the slightest degree the gentleman who promulgated l 
gut in addition to the reasons that | have already given, | rd 
his rreuments while he was upon ti eR publie as cogent, { n 
willing to adopt a greater portion of them, cert vy those which 


L have cited. As he was the leader of those who mas the na- 





tional platform, I am delighted to know and to prom ite that 
his v vy of ther i tl platform who coincides with 
mine, im con l ‘ t oO or my ex 
pianat mM ie t D I S$ his opinions 
und if p ul y aught seemingly harsh you 
must not forget that he can not help himself. some, not all 
of our Eastern metropolitan newspapers, h pursu any 
instances a course that can briug them no credit It was truly 


said t penato rom Colorado |Mr. TELLER] that the days 
of creat editors, who molde the opinion of the country by 
their honest and brainy arguments, seems to have departed i 


many parts of the country. ‘The Hessian there holds the boards 


» we have an able, honest, and fear 
that press 


| have heard it stated that theeffectof an increase of currency 








will b oin re the poor de ( tors whose m¢ ¢ 3 being kept 
bv the ew York and other ba It is true thatthe banks are 
in t to the depositors When one of the advocates of the 
p ng me ire, who « a t t defeat ill enri t 3 
Nev ork bankers, was a i why do the ew York bankers 
Lv = it Diss » would be of such vy sistance to 
deposit responded that the } York binkers wi not 
tuke f 3 money because they had learned that ‘* honest tne 
best polic' I confess I do not eredit this | do not t that 
the New York bankersrefused to make $20,000,000 | tus hon- 
esty is the best policy.” ‘They may be very good men, but they 
have t been subjected to t) 3 temptation 

It ‘ t to persuade us th the bankers of the country are 
in de 1 that rming communities esp are all right 
be ss they produce something, and the world at large must 
buy their products. But the farmers are very rgely mort ged. 
[ have shown that the percentage of tenants is increasing. The 
m corn i wheat thev raise the poorer they get, be use it 
costs ore to produce the cro than it brin in market Of 


nd Lrresume 
fford them happi- 


ey can eat some of their wheatand corn 
satisfaction is deemed sufficient to 
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ness—but when they are all reduced to a condition of tenancy, 
they may be denied even this right. 


| 
THE UNCONDITIONAL REPEAL OF THE SHERMAN LAW MEANS NO LEGISLATION | 
OF ANY CURRENCY | 


IN THE 
BEX¢ 


INTEREST OF SILVER OR IN THE INTEREST 
EPT GOLD. 


Delenda est Carthago! thundered the imperious Roman. Silver 
must be destroyed, declare the monometualiists of to-day. 

The bill reported to the Senate by the Committee on Finance 
contains, in addition to the ordinary legislative matter, a prom- 
ise that Congress will do better than the terms of the bill indi- 
cate. 

[t is a Conzre-sional function to enact a law which becomes 
effectual when sign-d bythe President, or when passed notwith- 
standing his dissent. Beyond this the Senate has no power to 
go. A resolution such as thit contsined in the Finance Com- 
mittee’s bill may be aptly denominated a brutum fulmen—it is 
without the jurisdiction of this body. Its incorporation into a 
law is the mere injection of extraneous matter wholly illogical 
and trifles with the public. 

[t is the function of Congress to enact laws, not to promise such 
enactment. We have no jurisdiction to enter into a contract to 
enact such a measure. Such a promise will not bind our suc- 
cessors, nor can it bind us. 

The min who will accept that declaration in lieu of that to 
which the declaration admits silver is entitled, would be willing 
to subsist upon assertion in lieu of substantial nutriment. 

I can not question, as [I have said, the good faith of the chair- 


man of the Committ:e on Finiunce. His eloguent address in ad- 


voeacy of the bill which he reported demonstrates that he is not | 


in symp thy with wht I believe must be the effect of such legis- 
lation. That he has been induced to report and support itis no 
argument reflecting upon his integrity. Heis acting bona ide. 
He thinks that if peals the Sherman law, that a 
measure akin to free coinage will be pxssed and signed by the 
President. That the chairman of the Committee on l‘inance has 
faith no one will deny. in view of this condition of affairs. 
aware that he favors the free coinage of silver. 

Iknow this, bee vase he has saii so often and splendidly. 


Congress r: 


He 


has been led to believe that if his bill becomes a law, silver will | 
IT am not without | 
confidence, notwithstanding the times, but I hesitate before this | 


find advocates in the ranks of the repealers. 
decidediy testing proposition. To be candid, I think that the 
unconditional repeal of the Sherman act is the end of financial 
legislation for the present. While | know that many gentlemen 
think there is a financial system approaching, I nevertheless 
assert, that those who are dictating the present movement aspire 
to ruin silver. lt is sought to delude the Senate into the belief 


that the Administration is utilizing its utmost brain work to put | 
silver upon iis proper level; and 1t is supposed thit the Chief | 
Executive is engaged in this arduous task, notwithstanding the | 
fact that he has squarely declared that the hour has arrived | 


when gold and silver must part company. He does not equivo- 
cate. He is now, as always, positive and direct. He has not 
suid a word calculated to deceive anyone. 

There should be no question in the mind of any gentleman 
here th:it the unconditional repeal of the Sherman bill ends 
financial legislation for thissession. This is true for several re.- 
sons. First, because Congress, under presentintiuences, will not 


pass any remedil legislation; secondly, because if such legisla- 


tion were en.cted the Presidential veto would be interposed. 

| will say now that I have no putience with that view of duty 
which prictically concedes the right of the Executive to do the 
thinking of the Senate. Itis his duty to recommend. 
has done. It is our duty to consider his recommendations with- 
out fear, favor, or affection. This lam endeavoring to do. 
Senator from Texas |Mr. MILLS] said tersely and forcibly the 


other day that the departments of government must be kept | 


strictly apart. I agree with him, but do not coneur in the infer- 
ences properly deducible from his more recent remarks upon a 
kindred question. 

Some one has said that he has followed the President’s leader- 
ship. Sohavel. I did my best to promote his election in my 
State in 1834 without resuits. In L888 I had the honor to pre- 
side for half the time over the national covention which nomi- 
nated him for President of the United States. I was a member 
of the last national convention, and my delegation voted for 
him solidly. 

in my State exertions were made last year independent of the 
slightest aid from the national committee in anyway whatever, 
which brought California into the Democratic fold. I have always 
deiended him and know him to be fearless and honest. Hence I say 
that my attitude towards him can not be questioned when I speak 
of itas being friendly. ButasaSenator I criticise Executive dec- 
larations as am itter o° duty, and because | deem it right so to 
do. I have taken a position from which | do not propose to re- 
treat until satistied that I have made a mistake. 


Tam | 


This he | 
The | 
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I¥ THE INTRINSIC MERITS OF THIS CASE ARE NOT SUFFICIENT 1 
A FRIEND OF SILVER THAT UNCONDITIONAL REPEAL IS A DEV} 
GOLD MONOMETALLISTS, THE SUKROUNDINGS OUGHT TO sui 
LUTE PROOF. 

We find the Republican party practically solid in fa 
conditional repeal. Wediscover the authors of the a 
tion of 1873 and all the admitted monometuallists insisti 
conditional repeal is the salvation of the country. B 
the President of the United States, who positively d 
gold and silver must part company. appearing here 
message and urging us to unconditional repeal as th: 
carrying out his policy—that is to suy, that gold and si 
part company, Mr. Cleveland asks us to unconditional 
this law. If the consequence of uncondition il repeal is 
silver away from gold’s companionship, no one wko 
silver cin support the scheme. 

Mr. Clevelind's ability is conceded, and he tells us fi 
he asks for this repe.l so that the divorce of the metals 
rendered effectual. no conditional decree does he propose; 
be absolute and complete. For my part I prefer to st 
the masses of the Democratic party, whum, I am per 
prove of the course of whose leadership [| am foliow 
gret that the Democratic side of the Chamber is not 
know that there are able and conscientious gentlen 
other side, but [ think [can see Democracy standing wit 
upon her cheek and looking reproachfully at those whoh 


| been her champions and wexring an expression that seer 


Shall we then meet as strangers, 
After our dreams of joy? 

Permit me to ask the friend of silver who urges unc 
repeal to consider his associates in this matter; to rem 
history and sentiments of the majority of those who 
with him. Thereuwre in that advocicy able and loyal 
this side of the Chamber who have been in many a D 


| campaign and whose integrity is indisputable. The: 


listed in the same cause Republicans who havedone g: 

ice to their country and whose names are linked with t 

of her greatness; but let me ask the advocate of unconditi 
peal to point out a Senator or any individual in or out o 
Chamber who is an absolute gold monometailist who is 
favor of the pending measure. 
IS IT UNNATURAL THAT THE 

TO DO THEM JUSTICE, 

PEAL? 

Colorado became a Stite before the Hayes-Tilden electi 
Had itnot been for Colorado Mr. Tilden would have been Pr 
dent. The Electoral Commission would no. hive been hea 

I have attempted to present the questions involved here v 
out reference to the interests or desires of any particular 
I recognize that the legislation which Congress is culled 
to enact involves something beyond personal profit; that 
prehends more than the advancement of individual views, « 
vindication of personal theories. Hence, I have sought t 
the pending issue regardless of advant:iges which might | 


SILVER STATES SHOULD APPEAL TO CONGR 
AND HAS CONGRESS ANY RIGHT TO REFUSE THE 


| ferred upon a particular person or section by the adoption 


sentiments to which I subscribe; because | have recogni 
do recognize the truth that it is the duty of the Govern: 
do that which is for the benefit of the greatest number 


| adopt that policy from which will flow the largest amo 


happiness. 

Colorado was admitted to the Union ata time when 
able toaccomplish the triumph of a Republican President. 
oming and Idaho were also admitted, mainly by Repubii 
deavor. 

I do not mention these circumstances because I have an) 
of the right or duty of Congress to admit these States 
been here I would have voted for admission. In this st 
Colorado and Montana find that they are the principal 
producing States. Idaho relies largely upon the same ind 
Wyoming is tributary in a degree to the territory cov: 
these Stites, and Colorado, by whose vote Mr. Hayes |! 
President, finds itself in direct antagonism to the Rep 
party. I ama Democrat, firmly convinced of the correct 
my party’s principles, and yet [ stand here to defend th 
in which the efforts of Colorado and Montana and Idaho 
other silver-producing regions and their dependencies : 
listed. I do this not because [ believe that silver should bi 
to the Government for the benetit of silver-producers, but ! 
to my present view because [ am satisfied that the cause « 
ver is not restricted to silver States and is not bounded ev: 
the confines of this Republic, but is circumscribed alone b 
limits of civilization. 

[ have attempted to show why this country shou'd m 
silver coin ge, and [ have not said one word in support 0 
notion that the United States should assist in the use 0! 
metal because certain States were greatly interested in its | 
duction. But I confess at this time toa feeling for the 
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Gtates. They were called into the sisterhood of the American 




















1 y the Republica irty, which at this moment laughs 
ir distress, smilesat their ruin, and plans their disintegra- 
ti : These States come to this Congress possessing the same 
so elgnty enjoyed Dy Massachusetts and New \ Qrk. They sk 
for friendly, nay, they have a right to expect affectionate treut- 
m [hey are met with the cold-blooded announcement t 
{ in] tents are few in number, their tax«ble property 
material, and that for such rexsons it 1s not a mistake to in )- 
lat e! pon the pyre erected by the magnites of Wall st 

flere I pause to set my foot firmly and im bly. I ask for 

enf reement of no policy destructive to our common coun 

{ demand squire behavior toward every member of that 
| yn whose perm inency has been decreed in the storm of battle 

proclaimed by constitut declaratio Colorado, Mon- 
t Wyo ind Idaho mv ne ctate to their Americar . 
t rut th ‘ 1 not del r repudiated If therea 
} t pages in the sto of t vf ican porty, they are t ) 
{ the record o! that eat struggie which¢ inated it 
or ic ann n vhic! hibits s SS it Republi 
fr ls, you wo ado, ldaho, ai y tana into the fold 
vi yught the »upon the implied promise thatthey wou 
b yonetited by t s affiliation. You solicited them to enter into 
a governmental contract from whose obligyxtions they m 
never be discharged, and having thus tied them to you, you are 
cre ing them to the wall. 

Heve in this hour, when the sunlight of liberty illumines t} 
afternoon of the nineteenth century, you tell us that these Stat 
have norights which you are bound to respect. This I den; 
ama believer in he reiormaticn of the tariff. [ am perhaps rad 
ical in my theories, an when | am brought to the 1 





altering an instrument pon adifferent plan, which is tl 


result of the lecislution of a gweneration, | will not hesitat 


consider the status of those whose pro! erty b been invested 
and whose experience has been had under another policy sup- 
pe wo be fixed nd lasting. I comprehend what the destruc 
tion of the silver industry means to Colorado, Montana, and Idaho. 
Th ‘no interest in either one of those Commonwealths except 


it 


he interest which ought to be felt by each citizen of the United 
States. 

But I know that the enactment which is contemplated means 
the ruin of the silver-mining States. you obi eet beeause those 
States produce. Why should they not produce? Why should 
their citizens not demur toa programme which must degrade 


l r z 
and bankrupt them? Throughout all nature the oppressed pro 
tests against the oppressor. History is pregnant with such ex- 
amples. Bat reisonable beings do not monopolize this char 
teri: Cc The le St ¢ God 3cre tu e5 Vlelad ¢ vedience tot e S..arme 
law. Scarce worm crawls that doves not resent the heel « 
the int der: the serpent strikes, the poisonous adder hisses 


when man places upon them the pressure of unfriendly cont 
the sheep fiercely defends its olfispring: the trembling and 
wounded deer strikes the hound with deadly power. The harm 
ding I ! Lon to escap 

destroyer, and spending its ultimate energies to elude the ] 
suit of its dreaded adversiry, screams in pain and terror as 
fails beneath the talons of the kite. And shall we wonder if 
Commonwe iith, organized under our Constitution and conform 
able to our laws. shall protest against the enactment of a statu 
which shall substitute ruin for prosperity, sadness for joy, : 
which shall render her incompetent for existence: which 
exile businessfrom her cities, drive the miner from his home, and 
leave to the eagle, the emblem of our liberty, to signal desola 
tion from mountain eyri 

Mr. President. if it is desired to aid the cause of silver, 


less dove ling powers to their utmost 








+ 


can we not incorporate in this billan effective recognition of tl 
metul? It is idle to pretend that 
considered. C mp! int isn 
parties without, to the etiect tha 
much time. 

Why do not the gentlemen who are becoming restive utili 
their industry and their talents in suggesting a financial meas- 
ure such as will meet the admitted demands of the country 
Why is it that they are incapable of doing this now, when, :« 
cording to their theory, they will be able to bring about th 
wished-for scheme later on? 

What hope can the people of the United States justly enter- 
tain that a body incompetent to devise ways «nd means, in th 
month of September, 159.4, will develop proper qualificatio.s 
later in the season? Does the climate affect the tinancial ability 
of the antisilver people, and if the weather is not favorable to 
the solution of the brvader qvestion, I cn not understand the 
point that this is a good time for the enactment of the pending 
measure. 

The President of the United States holds out no hope to those 
who are upon our side of this question. He flatly repudiates 


ne subdjyect must ve more f LLLy 
parties within this body, an 


! 
the Senate ist iking up too 
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sons and millions of her treasure were yielded that she might | 


not be dismembered; but more remarkable to me even than this 


has been her recuperation since that struggle, notso much finan- | 


cially, because her resources are unparalleled and the result 
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individuals. No one of the latter class has completely , 


— those of great wealth. 


natural, but I speak of the Union, not merely in theory but the | 


union in fact. When I behold men who have bravely fought in 
opposing armies, and who bear upon their bodies the proof of 
that valor to which unborn generations will turn with pride and 
amazement, sitting together in this Chamber and mingling with 


each other and acting in common endeavor to promote the hap- | 


piness of the people, I am driven to the conclusion that we may 
err for a time and muy suffer as the penalty of our error, but 
we can not follow mistaken counsels to destruction. 

Nor is my faith in the perpetuity of this Republic depend- 
ent only upon the ability and patriotism of her people, but the 
natural advantages which God has given her afford assurances of 
indestructibility. While Europe has been endeavoring to solve 
the problems of life for many hundred years; while her popu- 
lation has increased until it 
apprehension; while contending armies have passed and re- 
passed, have gone forward and have retreated over almost every 
inch of her soil; while for ages the oppressor has cruelly dis- 
regarded the most sacred privileges of his subjects; while 
laws have been so framed as to increase the disparity between 
the rich and the poor; while hereditary titles and so-called 
inherited respectability have impeded the progress of the masses 


ability nor the integrity to justify promotion, this great conti- 
nent was undergoing a process of preparation fitting itself for 
the citizens of to-day. Upon its vast plains the loam of ages 


accumulated in anxiety forthe hasbandman’sindustry. Within | 


its mountains the Giver of all deposited vast stocks of those metals 
useful to mankind and filled the gravel and rock of the Sierras 
with gold and silver—the money of the ages. Great rivers 


pierced this mighty domain qualified to bear the burdens of | 
commerce and to carry from market to market goods and prod- | 
| have tried this experiment, but from some cause he refr 
| and under that clause in the act which vested him with « 


ucts to sustain civilization. Lakes, second only to the ocean, 
were impounded as if in anticipation of their usefulness to pos- 
terity. The eastern and western shores held back the great 
oceans of the world, and nature seemed to look toward the rising 
and the setiing sun, beckoning Progress to America’s shores and 
tempting her with the choicest offerings. This is the heritage 


which we have received, and which it is ours to faithfully guard; | 
and while I believe that the step which the supporters of the | 


pending bill demand that we shall take is retrogressive, I do 
not doubt that, whatever may be done here, this Republic will 
march on and on. [Applause in the galleries. | 


per eent Tax on State Bank Notes. 


SPEECH 
or 
WILLIAM OC. OATES, 
OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
1893. 


HON. 


The House having under consideration the bill(H. R.1) torepeal a part of | 
an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled ‘An act directing the purchase of silver | ns 1 ’ 
-| bill. That bill, I confess. is in accord with one of the provis 


pullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes” 
Mr. OATES said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: No question of greater importance touching 
the finances of the United States has ever come before Congress. 
The President has convened in extra session the Fifty-third 
Congress to deal alone with this situation, and in his message he 
has invited attention only to the repeal of the purchasing clause 


of the Sherman act (passed in 1890) as a remedy for all existing | 
financial evils. In this I confess that I am somewhat disappointed, | 
as I am extremely desirous to deal with the entire financial | 


question. 

I voted against the Sherman law on its passage, and have never 
yet seen the day when it met with my approval. It is not only 
a bad law, but it is the cause of many of the evils from which 
the country is now suffering; but, sir, I do not believe that near 
all or even one-half of our financial troubles are referable thereto 
or flow therefrom. 

Wild speculations, extravagance, recklessness, and overpro- 
duction, by which latter I mean producing more than the pur- 
chasers need or have the money to buy, and the mad greed of the 
speculators have involved trust companies and banks as well as 


; extent has begotten the gravest | 








Millions of honest laborers have been thrown outof emp ( 
and reduced almost to starvation here ina land teemin 
plenty. The trouble began three years ago with the fa 
the Baring Bothers, of London, caused by their indorse: 
the wild schemes of finance, stocks, and bonds of the A) 
Republic. This was followed by bank failures and mo 
embarrassments in Australia. The financial relation: 
commercial sympathy between ours and the other nati 


| such that it was impossible for our country to have 
| avoided the effects of these stupendous failures and 


embarrassments; but to these were added the Republican s 
the Sherman law—unaccountable bank failures and unco 
able speculation upon the part of others, all conspiring 

duce the monetary stringency and hard times the peopl 


| encountered. 


In addition to the Shermanact being an unwiseand aba 
its administration is made the subject of limited criticis 
In April last, when the Secretary of the Treasury, alter h 


| made an inroad of some $4,000,000 upon the $100,000,000 of 


reserved for the redemption of greenbacks, it was reporte: 
an intimation that he would thereafter, at least in part, 1 
the new obligations paid out for the purchase of silver 


| with silver dollars, which the act authorized him to do, b 
| consideration or influence caused him not to do so. 
and maintained in places of power those who have neither the | 


The truth is that the third section of the act provided 
coining of the bullion bought for the purpose of creating 


| with which to redeem the certificates paid for its pure 


was in hopes that the Secretary would try that, because 
have been a complete answer, one way or the other, as to \ 


| silver was capable of maintaining itself at par with 
| coined at the present ratio. I am free to confess that 


believe that it would, but I was anxious to have the ex] 
tried, that the whole country might see whether silve 
miintain itself. The Secretary might have gone far eno 


tion in paying the obligations of the Government in either sil 
or gold, he redeemed them entirely in the latter. No doubt 
thought this the best policy. I know him well and have great 


| respect for his ability and patriotism. 


Sir, Iam one who believes implicitly in the mainten:nce of 
good faith with the voters of my party. In the last campaign |! 
advocated the three financial provisions of the Chicago plat 
form,and upon them I appealed to my people to vote the Den 


| cratic ticket, and succeeded in obtaining many votes on th: 


propositions. They are: 
First. Torepeal the Sherman law, which was denounced in that 


Free Coinage of Silver, Repeal of the Sherman Law, and the 10 | P!2tform. 


Second. To repeal the tax upon State-bank note circulat 

Third. To favor the free coinage of both gold and silver 
a parity with each other and without discrimination aga 
either metal. 

As I meant in the best of faith all that I said to the people 
shall maintain the same here by my votes and influence, limi' 


| though it be. The questions involved, in my judgment 
| vastly superior in importance to those which have ordit 


been attached to them. While I agree with the President in 
much that he has said of the Sherman law, and will vote for it 
repeal, [am utterly opposed to stopping there and as stro 
favor embodying in the same bill each of the other fins 


| propositions embraced in the platform. 


The friends of free coinage made a great mistake not to em- 
brace the three propositions in their substitute for the Wi 


ions in the Chicago platform, because it is for the repeal of the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman act. 

The fact that the President has made no other recommenda- 
tion excites in the minds of some a grave apprehension as to hi 
views upon silver, and they charge him with being a mono! 
allist and in favor of a single gold standard. My opinio: 
that he is a bimetallist toa limited extent. I regret that he d 
not more clearly define his views upon silver in his message. 
would have avoided much speculation and controversy in 
debite. 

I construe his position to be that he favors the use of al! 


| silver we now have coined, and doubtless the coinage of th: 


ver bullion owned by the Government, amounting in the aggre- 
gite to about $700,000,000, and to use all this silver as lawful 
money. I do not know of his having said anything to warrant 
such a conclusion, but I infer that this is his position on account 
of his great good sense and patriotism. No one doubts that he 
is opposed to the coinage of any more silver than I have named, 
and hence he is emphatically opposed to the free coinage of si 
ver on a parity with gold or otherwise. In other words, I think 
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President's idea is that this country can not beneficially use 
oken, and 


than the $700,000,000 of silver of which I have s) 


ly declared in favor of tha 
ion, then, presen ration, omitting 

ent the repealing the 10 per cent tax on State-bank 
ion, is this: Is the President right in his position, or 
rry out the pledge made in our platform, of giving free 


he s not positive 
t 
t 





ed for our et 














can W Cc 5 3 mee : } £ 
ci e to gold and silver upon a parity with eachother? This 
. 43 $3 a» es hef a That 1 tha nledce of 
2 pra tical qu stion now verore l na is ple we 
. ‘ y . } y} Ta : “+ ; ‘ oe ’ 
the Democratic platform; and the Republican party 1s also< 
: i to the doctrine of bimetallism by its last national plat 
‘ 
et [admit that the is some 
( 1e theory and practicabilit 
‘ it | the difficulties can be 
; s ] ; + yy , ; } . 
( ome, and so be 1evl , | feel that i Ss mv duty to assist DY 
lecitimate means in accomplish that result 
fhe President says in his messag 
indy if the undertaking we have in hand were the maintenance of a 
s fic known quantity of silver at a parity with gold, our ability so 
t be estimated a gauged, and p ips in view of our enterprise 
. and resources, might be favorably passed upon. But when our 
a ved endeavor is to maintain such parity in regard to an amount of si 
ising at th rate of $50,000,000 yearly, wilt no fixed termination to 


nerease a problem is presented whose s 


it can hardly be said tha 


e from doubt 


[admit thatit presentsa probably impracticable question when 
free coinage is extended to all the silver produced in the world, 
vhich last year amounted to 152,000,000 ounces, and to which he 
evidently has when he speaks of the yearly increase of 

hat the product 


erences 


B ref 
$50,000,000. But I maintain that when applied to 
f our own mines, which last ar was but about one-third ofthe 


amount named, that free coinage on a parity with gold is 


shows the produc- 
: 


the world during 


to 1893, to have been as follows: 








Gold vroduced 210, 000, 000 


Gold coined 2 787, 000, 000 
Silver produced 2, 400, OVO, QUO 
Silver coined 2. 332, 000, 000 


By which it will be seen that the coinage of gold exceeded its 


ion by %577,000.000: of silver was $78,- 


while the coinage 
000,000 less than its productio1 
During the last fi 


; . - o 
world’s production of 


product 


1498 to 1893, the 


red vears, from 





204, 303, 000 


Gold SS 
i . 072. 500 


Silver ‘ Y, 





or 


\coregating 17, 930, 375, 500 


present of coined gold and silver, 
s as follows: 


The world’s total supply at 
as nearly as it can be ascertained, 
Of gold $i 018, 869 


Of silver ‘ . 38,820, 571, 346 


Or 


5 tat, 


as shown by the following table, which was prepared by Mr. 
Leech, the Director of the Mint of the United States, showing 
official estimates of the quantity of gold and silver coin in all of 
the countries named therein: 


Country. Gold Silver 


#702, 018, 869 
550. 000. 000 


8482, 071, 316 
100, 000. 000 


United States 
United Kingdom 





France : 7 900, VOD, OOO 700, 000, OOO 
Germanyv.... as 600, 000, 000 145, 000. 009 
Belgium ... : 65, 000, 000 | 55, 000. 000 
Italy ; a eP f 2 140, 000, 000 69, 000, 000 
Switzerland ...... = x ie : 15, 000, GOO 15, 000, 000 
Greece .........- a | 100, OOO 4. 000. 000 
Spain - | 100, 000, OOO 125. 000, G00 
Portugal z } 10, OOO, COO 10, 000, 000 
Austria-Hungary -..-.. : 40, 000, 000 90, 000, 000 
Netherlands } 29, 000, 000 65, 000, 000 
Scandinavian Union a 32. 000. 000 10, 000, 000 
Russia...... a al ae 190, 000, 000 60, 000, 000 
Turkey 50, 000, 000 45, 000, 000 
i i ican , . : 100, 000, 000 7, 000, 000 
} gypt Sa ot = as 100, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 
Mexico.... : . : 5. 000, 000 50, 000, 000 
Central America... 500, 000 
nn. cc cwunme ce 45, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 
Japan ...... 90, 000, 000 | 50, 000, 000 | 


900, 000, 000 


India ... 


China te Ee ae 3 ae A 700, 000, 000 
The Straits........ aA Ro 100, 000, 000 
Canada 7 ae 16, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 


Cuba, Maiti, ete .......__- “eR 20, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 


i eh os eam agae naeese 3, 727, 018, 869 








3, 820, 571, 346 
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It is thus clearlyshown by all these statements that whil 8 
has been e gold than silver coined in the United States in 
the last century, there is more « ed silver now in use the 
world th there is of gold. When silver 3 constitutes re 
than one-half of the metal mor of ‘ how can its use 
be dispe} i with as a m 

There is not nov nd never w d ‘ ‘ rld 
to supply people W 1 a suffi ‘ ‘ ‘ 
posed of that metal Silver money is t! Lbs ne 
cesslty ) ( » of oO a « 
any sub ial argument to contr rt t pro} t 

We have am s some c 3, W oO 
ble niorm ion pon tne s ect i W ) now 
( re les fo the 1. condl n it 1D ) ye of ¢ 
tr hey c or for such a standard, but fortunately do 
not 1 eT sScountry. Cheir v es are feeb lt they t 
angels’ \ and far between 

Silver he chief money mentior n the Bible, and 
first aday 1 to the use of man it civilize tate [t the 
( ft me of ¢ ce and Rome; t lia n f the 
we a We ly composed of it It welo 
ily « LST é 1 bv its whiteness ‘ i + , . 1. 
b nd dut », all of which qu Le | ‘ ( tin m 
mended it t ilized man for use mo 

Gold, nie is recoernl d t t+} ¢ ‘ ial 
n tio S tne oie or cu st und ra of | t is 

nost a ftas tin: yet, when | lene ‘ es 
of alloy \ aura It ma ) by rior tot t of 
silver, it Le rand 1 ttt nd it or 
welgnt Luc hg ite! Vv « tututes lr sure 
ol { to 16 IAS Ul Si I i or now ir 
t et « mi Va 6 to I statut LLA- 
tl I 1d Vays subject to char by Cone! 

l é S50 ( 1 bly 1d llvé i 1dapted to use 

s that for this r alone they evel } 

( us met : t ¢ hird o eir 
‘ I Lpte ana t » © l mn t tn I an 
one-half of t r produced ist ‘ of the v 
a e ‘ Lb Oo ean th m 
o1rexcna ( represt Laitive rad o 

[It is now one of th m t impo it sand o h 
should be properly answered, as to what t tru of 
the United St tes in ! er to sl er ne t oun 3 part 
of our t One Y 

[he present creat di ence betw 1 t} ! sine power of 
gold and silver is due to more « ses than o1 Recently e 
power of Great Britain over Indi s spended the free coin- 
ge O ive 1 that en re, l Ot 1tse¢ s been an ir- 
rassil cu mstance to the friends of s el it notso much 
the scarcity of gold which makes it, in comparison with silver, 
so much mor 5 
history 
the atic 8 « 
to } 

()) re SOI 
grows t of 








what it was 
and demand its price as compared with gold h reatly en. 
The only other reason is that the demand f er f ‘ze 
coin has of recent veirs diminished, the $1 id 
stan has been adopted by several Euro Ol 

If t se conclusions be correct ind I be é i 3the 
duty of thos vho favor the retention and ‘ bo tals 
to provide for their free coinage, in the la uve of our plat- 
for? ( p ty with each oth 

THE RA 

Gold i r are tl cogn 1 money Cr tit on. 
The rit ( yImet sm has en | y adn i to 
during t ce ofour Government L¢ intain t in 
ciple i 1 iis aid down the doctr » which C ress 
adopted, t t the et ve ratio of each met ist. be tl me 
as it ( o or mirket value C estal hed 
it at 1 s oO ver tolo l In 1837 the 
same pl cipie vhen the commercial ratio ad on nat 
cha ( Fress C anged it tothe pr ent tindard of | to l. 
The « tion now is what will we do pon t subject ' n it 
take 2s oune sofs ver to be eq wal in Value fT ! ounce o gold? 

My friend from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] and e other gentle- 
men have laid down the doctrine which accords with the old 


wk and Populistic argun 


~ 


itof the Govern- 
to the 


nents, that tl 
ment or its stamp will make the silver at | 
This is done now in respect to ou r dollars, 

legal tender, but if we : yin- 
an unlimited number of dollars be coined worth at 


0 1 equal 
* sily 


h are declared to be lopt free e 
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bullion value, as at present, not more than 65 cents each, how 
long will the fiat of the Government maintain their parity with 
gold? Itcan not do it now nor at any time when we come to 
dval with foreign countries, and there miy be a time when the 
stamp of the Government would no longer maintain their pirity 
among us. I am opposed to extending to the silver bullion 
owner the principle of protection, and thus to give him more 
for his bullion than it is worth in the market. He is no more 
entitled to such a legislative benefit than is the New England 
manulacturer. 

France is often referred to, especially by our Populistic friends, 
as a nation which maintains the free coinage of silver ad libitum. 


of silver at her mints on the ratio of 154 to 1 from 1803 to 1805. 
At that time the Latin Union was formed, composed of France, 


tain free silver coinage at thes wme ratioatalltheir mints. This 
wus continued not quite t-n years. In 18/4 the Union restricted 
their coinage alone to that done on limited government account. 
It was no longer free, 

t the time the Union was formed, and for some sixty years 
preceding, the entire product of silver from all the mines in the 
world was not quite equal to 30,000,000 ounces per annum, and it 
ranged in price from $1.28 to $1.30 per ounce. 

At the expiration of thirteen years after the formation of the 
Union, the product of silver had more than doubled, and its total 
output amounted in that yeur, 1878, to 65,000,000 ounces, and 
bad slightly fallen in price. The increase was such that in that 
year every one of the nations belonging to this Latin Union 
closed their mints to all silver coinage, exeept the fractional or 
tokens, and they, including those of France, remain closed to this 
day, so that neither France nor any of her associates have since 
that date increased their coined silver asingle franc. With the 
inerease of silver bullion they could not continue coinage at the 
same ratio, but they maintain and still use the silver which they 


the use of $700,000,000 or $306,000,000 of silver at the present 
ratio; but if we make the coinage free and unlimited the ratio 
must be increased, or with the increase in quantity the silver 
will fall below par notwithstanding the fiat of the Government 

When the Congress fixed our ratio at 16 ounces of silver to 1 
of goid the silver was worth in the market a fraction more than 
the goid, and hence was more largely in request for use abroad, 
as the most valuxbie of our money always is; and the difference 
between the two metals now is such that our gold is demanded 
for the payment of trade balances and our other debts to foreign 
nations, while the silver remains with us. 

To-day it reyuires 28 ounces of silver to equal in value 1 of 
gold; and how, Lusk, is it possible to maintain free coinage at the 
ratio of only 16tol? With so great adilference it is utterly im- 
possible fur this country alone to have free coinage and maintain 
the parity at that ratio; and hence, standing upon the platform, 
in the absence of an international agreement, I am in favor of 
free coinuge, but at an increased ratio, at le st to approximate 
the murket difference in the metals. This hus been the uniform 
practice of our Government. It makes but little difference 
whether gold has increased more than silver, or silver hus fallen 
and thus parted company with gold. The difference exists, and 
I believe that good faith and loyalty to our platform of princi- 
ples require us to legislate free coinage only on an approximate 
parity. 

Now, sir, there is a marked difference between the selfish in- 
terests of Great Britain, Germany, and other European nations 
and our own country. Neither of those who maintain the single 
gold standard are theownersof any silver mines: they own gold 
mines, and hence it is to their interest to contend for the single 
gold standard. But the United States is rich in both metals, and 
the annual output of our mines at the present time is, of gold, 
from $30,000,000 to $35,000,000, and of silver from $50,000,000 to 
$70,000,000, 

Within the last twenty years there has been practically a com- 
plete reversal in the outputofour mines. There was then an an- 
nual output of nearly $50,000,000 of goid and but little more than 
one-half thatamountinsilver. An increase of the output of gold 
now produced is considerably enh nced by the production of 
silver, because it is obt«ined in small quantities from the silver 
ore. Our mine; of both metals are not half-way exhausted. 

Every country in the world which is the owner of both gold 
and silver mines contends for the use of each as money metal or 
measures of valu», Those which alone possess silver mines have 
adopted the single silver standard, and in each of thes» gold 
is treated as acommodity. Every country which has only gold 
mines and no silver mines has a single gold standard and tre ts 
silver bullion as an article of commerce. It is e2:rtainly the in- 
terestofevery nation rich in both these metals to utilize them 
as metallic money. Is it not, then, the interest of the United 





| States todo so? It certainly is as much so as that of 


oneurth. Ourcountry produces enough silver and n 
gold to supply the wants of our own people, and th« 
stronger guaranty of a country’s safety and inde; 
the production of a sufficiency of these precious n 
use of its own people. 

In the present crisis Great Britain, Germany, and 
pean powers are exerting their influence to ¢ \use 


| Stricken down as money in the United States and w: 


follow their example by adopting a single gold 


| thus to reduce the volume o/ our metallic money 
| rial of which it is made to one-half of what itis at) 
What are the facts? That nation alone maintained free coinage | 


are largely the debtor of those countries, especi ill) 
ain, and the establishment of the gold standard 


| make all of our indebtedness and obligations payab! 
Switzerland. Belgium, Italy,and Greece. They united to mtin- | 


ple in that money, with the purchasing power of it 
of its scarcity, double what it was when our obli; 
entered into. 

Can any reasonable man, with a fair amount of info 
to the vastness of our country, with its more than 65, 
ple, with its products nearly large enough to feed ar 
world, and with resources sufficient to sustain an 
enough to triumph over the world in arms if invadin 


| say that it should be in financial matters depender 


or any number of the nations of the world? Are we 
enough, and great enough, and our future sutfici 
for us to assums among the nationg of the world tho | 
a dictator rather than that of a suppliant or follow 
Sir, if we pass a law increasing the ratio to 20, 2 
measures of silver to | of gold, while that is not « 
present commercial difference, may we not reas 
the present low price of silver bullion to increase 
this increased ratio our silver dollar in Europe w 
practically as much as our gold dollar? If ther 


| creased foreign producers of silver bullion would 
had coined up to that date. So too could we maintain at par | 


in sending their product to our country for sale 
Will any reisonable person doubt that this would | 
reduce our coinage of silver dollars to the output o 
mines less the quantity used in the arts? 

Of course this lower price for silver, requiring the ; 
quantity of it to be put into a do lar, which could be done 
out enlarging the dollar by simply increasing its thick: 
would make silver-mining less profitable to those engaged i 
than ithas been, and necessarily reduce the product of silve 
our country to not more thin that of gold, or about $35,0( 
per year. But still it would not destroy the business of n 
silver, as would the total cessation of coinage. Though 
profitable, it wou d still survive and ths quantity of our 
of the Constitution would be kept about equal in gold an 
in proportion to the growth o! popul ition, and thus the \ 
our people would be greatly relieved and our strength a 
ity as adebt-paying nition be placedand kept upon a sol 
d.tion and comm ind the respect of all the peoples of th 

If it be desirable to give our coined silver a larger cir 
than it now has among our own people we should follo 
ample of France and other European nations and call in a 
bills and gold coin below the denomination of $10. Pr 
sity, then, the silver would circulate, but I doubt its ex] 
becuse paper money is more portable and convenient. 

The only use we have for coin with other nitions is to 
trade balances and the expenses of our diplom itic and 
service. At home we want it as a basis of papercire 
redemption. Our coined silver, if of equal value t 
acceptable for these purposes as the latter. These 
not received abro.d according to their stamped face \ 
according to their weight and bullion value, and if we 
silver dollar to be worth as much as the gold dollar it wil! 
ceived and treated abroid, butnototherwise. Atlofour 
gold, silver, and paper—should be of equal value, « 
equal to every other dollar; and the question here is w! 
is practicable for Congress to so provide in respect to « 
Sanus and make their coin ige free to all 

For one I disdain to follow the dictation of Great B 
Germany in any of our national affairs. I hive the utm 
in the resources of our country and the ability of itse 
believe we have here in this Congress as able men as t 
duced by any other county, and it is the feeling of my } 
every fiber of my body to stand firmly to the true int: 
America against Engiand and all the balance of the w 
to maintain our minhood and Americanism, as we can 
in this instance by providing for the coinage of our o\ 
upon a proper basis. 

Hence | assert that it is not only practicable for the © 
of the United States to provide by luw for bimet.llism 
taining both gold and silver, practically of equal value, 
money of our Constitution, but it is the duty of patriot! 
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7” mn to our country to exert all » efforts to that 
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a — , EX! I rR MINAGI 

rures of the S« ry of 1 reas on the basis as- 
. bv him with reference to the costo yinage of silver at 
. ased ratio, aré doubtiess correct. but Ww uy include th in 
. t of the purchase o dditional silver when the Govern 
' ‘adv owns a sufficiency of bullion bought under the 


and as stated by the Secretary, ata very consid rable 











lc The estimate for gathe in and recoining sily 
de it seems to me, is excessive. Thelaw of Congr pr 
\ for th ecoinage in in ased ratioshould declare the 
nre l Lliegai tender in Ly it 
of sroment, and when thus re- 
cel i ml! for recolnage, 1n a d 
| y +} it youl b 
B sid noisa eat patriot and wis« 
S n, but may ert it di ) r to in 
clu in hiscalculation the cost of purchasing additional silver to 
ip the increase l ratio in the recol y i ir Iraction oI 


sub ry coins. There ar 17,000,000 of this money, which 














sl in my judgment, be inci d to $10,000,000, It 3 
coi ta ratio of le sthan l5to 1 L believe 14.95. It was thu 
col to prevent our halves, quirters, and dimes from leaving 
ou yuntry. ‘They were intended solely for domestic use and 
convenience. There is no necessity for ( sin he an 
of resilver they contain; they will continue to circulat ! 
ourown peopleatthesameratio. If thesilver doilars were n¢ 
to be st nt abroad, they, too, if not too great in quantity, migh 
be lade to cire ul Le “without ny in¢ ‘ Ss S tine claim Ol 
( ional sin regard to ti recoinage of the fractional 
currency i judgment 1olly unnecessary. 

There is n 1 ( O lev thatthe repeal of the Sher- 
I ikeshift will res lishmentof the single gold 
stand , it will but sto f the four and one-hal 
milli es of silver b All of our coined sil 
vel continue to circul pir with gold, and I be 
lie\ ual 1 now ow! . yvernment will also be 
coined and putintocirculation. The real question at issue, there- 
fore. is, shall private owners of silver bullion be allowed, with 


expense, to hive it coined at the mints of the Un 
eater ratio? I am in favor of that, pro 





V 1eir dollars, when coined, areas good and valuable as un 
other dollars. They can be thus made only by increasing th 


We can not afford to make our mints free to the silver-bul i 
owners of the world to have it coined into 60-cent dollars to be 
id to our farmers and labo merchants and bankers as of t! 


s of 100 cents each. 
i d to the coin ge of silver do 


the bul 


sve the President 1S O] Se 


lars on uny account, unless it be of yn now owned by 


Government. I differ with him on this point, because I b 
that f: »coinige of silver is practicable onap rity vith 


as I have indicated, 
other 


and I donot believe itis at this time onany 


pou 


ith in the honesty, patriotism, and ability of 
the President. i i [ 


members of 


julte true that some 
Congress who advocate the unconditional repeal of the silv« 
purchase act are in favor of the single gold standard, it does not 
follow, and is nota fuct, that he agrees with the 
While [ am in favor of conside i g all three of the financi 
propositions of our platform in a single bill, yetas I ein not hive 


. , 
ir merits astbhey are pr 


my way about it, I vote for them on the 

ed tome. I vote for the repeal of the purchasing clause o 
the Sherman act because I voted against the act when it 
passed in 189 y party pl it and 
demands its repeal, because my President has recommended its 


sen 


. 1 Ae 
because my aenounces 


repeal, and because I believe it to be against the best in- 
terests of the country, and in opposition to free silver coinag 
on & proper basis. It has done no good whatever, except to 


‘ 
slightly increase the paper circulation, and the holders of m 


than one half of the bills issued to pay for the bullion have hid 


tant e u 








them redeemed in gold, so that itis toalarge extent a fai ( 
in this respect, as in allothers. It has awakened apprehens 
everywhere, and joined other causes to produce a want of c - 


dence, andin this way largely contributed to the 
stringency of money and trouble to the people. 

You may inguire why it is that while I favor free coinage only 
at an increased ratio that I vote for the restoration of the Bland 
Allison act, which provides for coinage at the present ratio? | 
answer that the latter provides for the coinage of a limited 
amount on Government while free coinage at present 
ratio would extend to forei 


preval in 


account, 
rners and their bullion as well as ours. 
DEMONITIZATION. 


Up to February, 1873, the silver dollar in this country, con- 
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taining exactly the amount of pure silver of the prese 
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Sir, 1 closing par.graph of tl l 
to Cong zr s as follow 
earn y recommend tae pi ipt re al of the provisions of 
I 14, 1890, authorizin rf the pur we of ver ullion. a 
other leg ative action may yond ail doub mistake the ion 
and ti ibilit i the Govern! o fulfill i I i \ Oo i ‘ 
I i iniversally recognized by all civilized countries 
Some members of Congress profess to believe that by the lat- 


ter part of the above quotation that the Government fulfill 
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its obligations in money universally recognized by all civilized 
countries”—the President means that all obligations, even the 
Government bonds, should be paid exclusively in gold. ‘There 
are nearly a billion of these bonds, as largely held in Europe, 
perhaps, as in this country, and now payable by their terms in 
either gold or silver. 

Of course our gold and silver are recognized in ‘other coun- 
tries only according to their bullion value, while our paper has 
nocirculation whatever abroad. But the bonds are payable here 
and in our own coin at its stamped value. Does the President 
mean that all the obligations of the Government, including the 
bonds, shall be paid exclusively in gold? I think not. 

Should Congress pass a resolution to that effect, I inquire in 
all candor, wherein will there be found any difference between 
the effect of that and the act of 1873, which demonetized silver, 
so far as the payment of the bonds is concerned? Believing him 
to be the friend of the tax-burdened people, I do not think that 
he means that Congress should require the bonds to be thus 
paid, which would be harder to do and more unjust to the people 
than the act of 1873 made it, because of the increased value of 
gold at present. It would be a violation of the contract and a 
wrong tothe taxpayers, which the President would not sanction. 

AN HONEST DIFFERENCE. 

Sir, we have many Senators and Representatives who honestly 
believe that all those who are opposed to the free coinage of sil- 
ver are the enemies of the prosperity of the people they repre- 
sent, while there are others who as honestly believe that silver 
coinage is impracticable and against the best interests of the 
country. Brethren of the same political party, uniting in all 
else, are thus unhappily divided. Iappeal to them as brethren 
of equal honesty and patriotism to lay aside all selfishness and 
unite on some measure of compromise, as all legislation proceeds 
upon that basis. 

Let us try, if we can not get just what we want, to obtain the 
next best thing for the prosperity and happiness of the people, 
changing and improving our financial system wherever practi- 
cable, and then give our undivided attention to a sensible and 
proper revision of the tariff, lightening the burdens of taxation, 
the better methods of raising revenue, repealing the Federal elec- 
tion laws, and to other reforms in which the country at large is 
interested. Let uscarry outin good faith as nearly as practicable 
the pledges made to the people. If we can not obtain the full 
measure let us do the best we can—angels can do no more. 

THE TEN PER CENT TAX. 

The other financial plank in our platform is the declaration in 
favor of the repeal of the 10 per cent tax on State bank circula- 
tion. 

There were four State banks in existence when our Constitu- 
tion was formed. The framers of that instrument were there- 
fore familiar with the existence of these banks and the circula- 
tion of their paper money. They were also familiar with the 
practice of the States at that time to issue bills of credit, which 
were intended to circulate as money, and seeing that evil might 
flow from this practice they embraced in the tenth section of the 
first article the prohibition that ‘‘no State shall emit bills of 
credit,” so as to put a stop to that practice, but they did not em- 
ploy any language to prohibit State banks of issue; but to guard 
against any abuse of State money issued by the banks, they pro- 
vided that no State shall ‘‘make anything but gold and silver 
coin a tender in payment of debts.” Thus bills of credit were 
abolished and the paper money of State banks allowed to con- 
tinue as the only paper circulation and the only currency at that 
time except gold and silver. It took away from bank notes any 
cohesive circulation and let them stand alone upon the credit of 
the banks. 

The question of their constitutionality and their right to issue 
bills to circulate as money was never raised until the case of 
Briscoe vs. The Commonwealth of Kentucky (11 Peters, page 
257), where the Supreme Court of the United States held them 
to be perfectly lawful. Thusit will be seen that State banks are 
one of our ancient institutions, older than the Constitution it- 
self, and fully recognized and intended to be protected by that 
instrument. 

No tax was ever imposed by the United States upon State banks 
or their issue until after the beginning of the war. All the 
money in the country at that time was gold and silver and State 
bank notes, but the Congress on the lith of July, 1861, finding 
these an insufficient amount for the conduct of the war, then 
impending, passed an act for the issuance of $50,000,000 of the 
Treasury netes of the United States payable on demand in coin, 
which February 12th, 1862 they increased to $60,000,000. The 
notes of the State banks being redeemable in coin, the demands 
for which were so great, and they having issued their bills for 
the most part in the proportion of $3 outstanding to $1 of coin in 
their vaults, they Suspended specie payment. February 12th, 
is62,Congress changed some whatthecharacter of its notes,giving 





them the name of United States notes, and made them, 
bearer, increasing the amount to $150,000,000, which w 
sequent acts increased to $450,000,000. These were, y; 
the close of the war, convertible into and received 
Government bonds payable in coin and bearing coin j 
5 per cent, and the law alsodeclared the notes to be law 
and a legal tender in payment of debts. 
ORIGIN OF NATIONAL BANKS 

But the war was progressing and the thunders of th 
were heard in the Valley of Virginia, at Fair Oaks,S 
Meadow Bridge, Frazier’s Farm, Malvern Hill,CedarR 
Manassas, Ox Hill, Antietam or Sharpsburg, Frederi 
Shiloh and many other places in the West, where men y 
the blue and the gray met in sanguinary conflict and 
flow torrents of the best and bravest blood that ever « 
the veins of men, while victory trembled in the balan 
frequently upon the side of the Confederates, the Go 
of the United States found its credit sinking and its bor 
ing away below par. 
{t was a crisis in the monetary affairs of the Gov 
which called for the best brain to be found in its citizens 
[t was at this time that Orlando B. Potter of New Yo: 
a letter to Salmon P. Chase, who was at the head of t! 
ury Department, suggesting the scheme of establishi: 
tional banking system. Chase called Potter to his assista 
from their great brains was evolved the substince of t 
tional banking law which Congress passed on the 25t! 
ruary, 1863. That law allowed any four citizens of good 
ter to invest their money in Government bonds, deposit 
with the United States Treasurer, receive a bank ch 
have issued to them attheir expense 90 per cent of the! 
thereof in bills of their bank for circulation. Many | 
were granted to them by the terms of the law to ind 
ists to engage in the business. 

It had the desired effect. It created a market for th: 
it sent them up to par, and above; it restored the credit 
Government; it infused into its financial system the stren 


the irrepressible giant. But for this restoration of credit 


Government would, ere long, have been forced to have ackn 


edged the independence of the Confederacy. As one < 


means to encourage the system and strengthen the Government 
in the act establishing the banks, Congress for the first time im- 
posed a tax upon currency, and placed 2 per cent upon that of 


its own banks, and by the subsequent act of March 3, 1863, a t 


UX 


of 1 per cent annually was imposed upon the circulation of State 
banks, measured by theircapital. Thetax onthe national-b 
circulation was then reduced to the same rate, where it sti 
mains,and produces more revenue than the national ban 


business costs the Government. 

The State banks continued to issue money and do busin: 
til the act of March 3, 1865, placed a tax of 10 per ce 
any national bank or State bank which should pay out, alt: 
ist day of July, 1866, any of the notes of State banking as 
tions, and this was amended and enlarged in July, 1866, 
the payment of the tax of 10 per cent on State-bank not 
unavoidable and wrought the complete destruction of th: 
stitutions in the interest of the national banking associ 
An additional tax of 5 per cent per annum was imposed 


same law upon the dividends of stockholders, and an addit 


tax of 1 per cent upon deposits, which has since been r 
Thisact was inspired and induced by them in their own int 
that they might furnish the main volume of paper circu 
for the entire country. 

Theactwas passed by Congress under its taxing power and 


the pretextof raising revenue, when it was simply for the des! 


tion of the rivalsof the national banks. Notasingledollarof 


nue isevercollectedonStatemoney. Itwasdestroyed by th: 
Yeta majority of the Supreme Courtof the United States in 1869 


held, in the case of the Veazie Bank vs. Fenno, in 8 Wal! 


although the tax was so great as to destroy these lawful St 


corporations, that it was not within the jurisdiction of t) 


to protect them, and that they must look alone to Congress 


Inthe language of Justices Nelson and Davis, in their dis: 
opinion, the purpose of the law is said to be ‘‘searcely con: 
in the opinion of the court, namely, to encourage the ne 


» + 


+ 
act. 
+ 


te 


+ 


banks. It is sufficient to add that the burden of the tax, while 


it has encouraged these banks, has proven fatal to thos 
States: and if we areat liberty to judge of the purpose o! 
from the consequences that have followed, it is not perh 
ing too far to say that these consequences were intended.” 
Is there any fair-minded lawyer in this House who wi 


his reputation by asserting that the decision of the majorit) 
the court is good, sound law, and should be sustained: 


amounts to asserting that Congress may under the pret 
its taxing power destroy State corporations, and destroy 
cient institution and legitimate Stute business, 
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the Western States, these institutions are so few and their'e 
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tid ee 


their rivals grew 
in 1880 and 1882 
‘orty-sixth Congress passed 
their bonds bearing a high 
iring 3 


ghtered 


irculation 


rhe national banks having thus slau 
in importance, until they had ine 
more than $380,000,000. When the | 
law requiring them t ») surrender 


onds be 





of interest and accept new per cent, at a 
+i) » when the pe opl sof the United States were payir g in the 
recate of interest on nation il bonds, more than $60,000,000 
wnnum, the banks, before the upse of the ten days which the 
p esident had for the approval of the bill, by a combination sur- 
! ered $15,0 ir cl lation and threatened to sur- 
I —_— more, W was ely to produce a panic, and 
this } they com elled President Hayes to veto the bi 
n the Forty-s ith ¢ mg_ress, hen the banks asked fo n 
extension of their charters without reorganizing, it was granted; 
t these Samsons were shorn of many of their locks by way of 
.dment to that bill. They were required to’exchi » their 
nds for new ones bearing but 3 per cent interest, which saved 
t e people many millions of dollars in taxes; they were also 


sin State courts like State corporations; they 


su yiected to sult 


were required to give the Government the benefit of the losses 
ul estruction of their old notes to pay for the printing of their 
new notes, and to acc spt silver cer ficates in payment of clear 
ing-house balances, and that by no combination should they 


thereafter surrender in month more than $38,000,000 of 


any one 


their circulation. Thus their extraordinary privileges were in 
part curtailed, but still they retained the powers of contraction 
and expansion, which they can use to the frightful detriment of 


other interests by making circulation scarce at their will. 

A few years subsequent to this legislation, in consequence of 
a large accumulating in the Treasury the policy was 
id dopti ‘d and pursued for a good while of purchasing Government 
bonds and in that way sending the surplus in the Treasury back 
into circulation among the people. It had the effect of increas- 
ing the premium on the bonds up to 30 per cent. The banks 
obtained an enactment by Congress that they should not be re- 
quired to t a circulation of more than 25 per cent of the 
face value of their bonds. Many of them then took advantage 
of the high premium on the bonds and sold a large 


sur plus 


ike out 


to $160,000,000, which sent throughout the country a tremendous 

0 _ ry of the seare ity of money. They so contracted and cen- 
lized that circulation that it 
farm products ind caused the | 
nerease to $50 per capita. 

“There is a bill now before Congress to allow these banks to 
have bills issued up to the face value of their bonds, which 
favor, provided it is so amended as to require them fo issue cur- 
rency equal to 50 per cent of their bonds, and thus benefit the 
people as well as themselves. 

The national banks of our country are in the main conducted 
by gentlemen of high character and ability, though selfish in 
interest like all other men in business. They see and know full 
well that if the United Statos pays its bonded debt when due, as 
it has done hitherto, that they have at the most but fourteen 
years of existence. In the Southern States, and partially so in 
bpl- 


Farmers’ Alliance to demand an 


tal so limited that their power for evil is comparatively small; 
but in the great money centers of the North and Eas t the y ex 
ercise a most pote ntial influence over all other financial alte irs 





and exercise no small degree of influence over the le 
Congress. 


Last April these banks in the city of New York applied to th: 


islation of 


Secretary of the Treasury for the sale of at least $300,000,000 of 
Goyernment gold bonds. He was finally induced to offer a por- 
tion of this amount upon short time, which they utterly de 
clined. Thuy desired the bonds to run a long time and to bear 
a good rate of interest, so that they might use them as a mean 
ofenlarging their power and perpetuating their existence 

commend the Secretary for declining to comply with their 


wishes. When the Secretary thus refused the demands of the 
New York bankers they at once declined toexchange gold with 
the Government for paper currency, and so i d, unt 

several banks in Chicago and the West exhibited that liber 
ity. Then the banks of New York adopted a liberal policy o 


cont 


nue 


exchanging gold for notes, not onl; with the Government but 
with other banks, until they accumulated a monopoly of cur- 
reney, none of which would they pay out even toth vo 


but sold it at the high p 


or lend upon any security whatever, 


ium to which it arose, until the estimate of their aggreg 
amount of profits, made thereon during the panic, which the “y 
materially aided in producing, amounted to $1,000,000. <A rep 
resentative of one bank a d that its profits from this source 


amounted to $600,000. This was done while the whol 
country was suffering for the want of this money and sustained 
the losses which made these banks a million of dollars richer. 
Iam glad to know that a large number of presidents, cashiers, 


nione 
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portion of | 
them, and by these methods reduced their circulation clear down | 


aided in reducing prices of | 








and stockholders of natior banks the restorat ( 
system of State banking, t the presidents, cishie und stock 
holders in the creat national banks of New \ nd some other 
ee en es, are poser othe es shim n d 

ant to use their power to cor ) n sys f the 
ee eee aes ce ml on Oo. the 

I agree with J erson, Jac l ha 4 t t the 
United States to place in the hands of co 3 the to 
enlarge or diminish the volume of 1 é tl 
the people is a dangerous power, 
now practically in the hands the national bank 

Remand to the States the right h ) 
for the benefit of t » banks i then t f ; 
people can get mo t the leg te of inter: eneve 

Y d i W \ then have l ¢ Stic cul l x 
pan ecording t mstanc ces oO 

ucts will 1 ve 1 d on act t oO 

nd r times wil 1 throug ‘ I 0 
wrricult l and labori op] 

sy in ndent Stat tion, or « Federa 
sion, solvent State and I p . é n ind 
cash resources can be used for t edempt of Stat nk 
bills, and in this way the ba $ can we Ss | l ed an 
increasec imount OL paper money ans Line r ‘ 1 3 I 
searcity produced by combinations and contr origin ing 
and stilled forever 

But, sir, this propos eg) oKes t ost th 
great national banking institut because t r is 
inimical to their interests. 

Mr. Si ns and seve: othe sidents « yrea nal 
banks of New York, hearing that there was a prospect that Con 
gress would repeal the tax on State bank bills, with all the arro 
gance cient nabobs to their underlings, have published in 
the newspapers here, right under our noses, that it wou not 
do to repeal that tax that they were opposed its hbelr one 
and hence Congress should not do it 

Whosoever wants to worship at the shrine of the money power 
will obe: their behests, but, asafriend of th people, be ving 
that they will have more freedom and more money th na- 
tional banks or even free coinage of silver would ever give em, 
I will work and vote for the repeal of that 10 per cent tax until 


it is done or I cease to be a member of Congress. 


Stability of Standard should be the 
Legislation, 


Aim of all Monetary 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM M. STEWART 





’ 
VADA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Friday, Septembe , 189 
The Se 1aving und isi atior € H. I to repeal a rt of 
| an ac July 14, 1890. e1 la dir the p ise of 
silver bu yn the issue of Trea € re and for er pur 
poses 
Mr. STEWART said 
Mr. | SIDENT: It is agreed by ali economists, I b 
whose opinions re entit ed to a spect at sta f 
standard sh be the aim of onetary ition Lat 
that is the ina oal to which our efforts s! e ¢ cted. 
Upon that point there does not appear to be any difference of 
Op! 
L he in my hand a littl 
BY ARCHBISHOP WALSH 
He} itroductory note >» the sect G edaitio ( ne 
itin st OC rred subsequent to writ rine doo ntne 
irst He comments in this preface on 6 8D 1 of 
Mr. Gladsto vho may be regarded as the representat in 
of the sing cold standard, bot ‘ rop \merl To 
save lL w nerely read what Mr is quoted as 
sayin ( I will print what t! rchbishop says: 
i in i ed rep the debate 
rt 
wt [ ha mn i Mr. Gladstone 
ind v » bring to minds of othe e consideration of 
t is dard of value Wek erfectly w that 
old i ur a But what is mean tandard of value 
yt e know iis 1 do not see how we are to attain tright position for 
1dging of the Llities which ought to recommend to his or that form 
of legislation, in 1g the estimation of ir own standard of value. [un 





derstand by a standard of value a common measure of commodities 





b5s8 


So far, obviously enough. but little Way was made towards the settlement 
of any pointin dispute. But this was oniy the beginning. 
fownlation for thesuperstructure which he had it in view to erect, Mr. Glad- 
stene—aiter am incidental remark upon the standard of vaiue being, not 
merely astandaru of value, but also itself a commodity—proceeded as follows 
with his elaborate argument in proof of the now universally recognized trn- 
ism that, inastandard of value, stability of vaiue is a requirement of primary 
importance 

When you seek for a good standard of value, you seek for that 
terms of which you may express the real value—that is, the real purchasing 
power “and for of every other commodity whatsoever. What is impor- 
lami to the owners of. or tae persons interested in, thoseother commodities? 
Tosupply th with a good standard ofvalue. We have passed beyond the 
sta of bar Barter and exchange are the primary necessity of man- 
kind in thei t efforis towards civilization. Barter may be the tirst form 
of that exchange, but barter is so inconvenient and so hampered by thecon- 
ditions under which it acts. that no large extension of human intercourse 
o1 ymmerce can take place under that system; and consequently, from 


the very tirst stages of the history of mankind, there are efforts, sometimes | 
foreibie as they attain more | 


of barbarous tribes, more energetic and more 
strougly towards civilization, to get at something like a standard of value.”’ 

I may be excnsed for here interrupting the course of Mr. Gladstone's dis- 
quisition to point out how curiously alike his method of dealing with the 
curren nis to Mr. Giffen's. I have elsewhere transcribed Mr. Gif- 
fen'sec siement, “‘Bimetallists * * * havemadeit necessary for 
ust to first. principles, to begin at the beginning.” Clearly, the 
prime minister semehow or other, has been led into taking the same strange 
views of the exigencies of the case. 

Having 
rather of gett 
moved 


¥ quest! 
entric 


»go back 


ing ‘at something like a standard of value’’—-Mr. Gladstone 
orward as follows in the demonstration of his thesis, that whatever 


No 


Having laid this | 
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is to be the standard of valueshould be, as far as possible, itselt 
value: 

‘The object of it [that is, the object of getting at something like asta; 
of value} is this--that the man who has goods to sell, and is goin: 
for these goods acertain portion of the standard of value, should la 


\ 


| compensation he receives for the thing he is going to give up, and 


can make of the money which is to be given to him as representing t 


| of the object he is parting with.”’ 
by the 


Sofar for the seller. Then we are reminded that in a complet 
tion of sale and purchase there is a second party, the buyer. Hi 
has to be considered: 

‘In the same way. with regard to the man who buys, he also wan 
ard of value which will represent to him as exactly as po-sible 
that will be in his hands when he has bought the commodity w 
measured by the amount of circulating medium that he is willi 
“” 

Then, upon this sufficiently broad foundation, the case progr 
lows to the close of the minutely elaborated mstration 

*Itis exactly like the case of a standard of height, by which y: 

are With the utmost exactitude the man of 5 feet with the n 
Vhat you want in this standard of value to make it do its work 
fixity, steadiness, stability, and continuity. You want its pr 
such that what it is to-day it shall be to-morrow, and what it 
it shall be the next day.”’ 

At.this point came the not unnatural expression of concurren 
opposite bench, and the prompt selzure by the eloquent champi 
metallism of the point of vantage which, as he assumed, that « 


a] 
uem 


|} concurrence afforded to him: 
laid down, then, the necessity of having a standard of value—or | 


“Mr. A. J. BALFOUR. Hear, hear. 
“Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE. 1 am very glad to hear the right ho 
tleman opposite assent to that. Fixity and invariability are 
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Fluctuations in the London prices of Gold above or below the ratio1l to 15% ¢ cums 


Fluctuations in exchange between London and Paris denoted thus =s=ecere== «as«us 


The vertical distance apart of these two lines year by year represents the divergence 
from the ratio of 1 to 15% after correction for exchange. 


No correction has been made for other factors which would make the coincidence of 
two lines still more remarkable. 
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No. 2.—FLUCTUATIONS IN THE PRICE OF COMMODITIES AND SILVER MEASURED BY GOLD, 


scmeeememeaas Represents the Economist Index-Numbers for the Wholesale 
Prices of 22 Principal Articles in the London Mark 

a=unmanenes Represents Dr. Soetbeer’s Index-Numbers for the Prices of 
100 Hamburg Articles, and 14 of British Export. 
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mentsofastandardofvalue. * * * The grand thing is, if itis to bea good 
standard of value, it should possess fixity and invariability.” 

It may well, indeed, seem incomprehensible that Mr.Gladstone could, by any 
process, have been led to conceive that it was ofimportancein the interests 
of monometallism to undertake the demonstration of a truth so obvious, 
and, moreover, so strongly insisted upon by bimetallists, as that stability 
of value is a requirement of the very foremost importance in whatever 
is to be taken as the standard of value, Butthe facts speak forthemselves. 
That, when delivering his speech in the House of Commons, Mr. Gladstone 


was, in fact, under the impression that the demonstration of this very ob- | 


vious truth, to which he devoted so considerable a portion of that speech, 


was @ matter of primary importance in the advocacy of monometallism | 


against its bimetallist opponents, is not opento question. His opening sen- 
tences make it unmistakably plain thatthe aspects of the subject which 
were selected to be dealt with in his speech were¢hose only that, in his view 
of the case, were of really practical importance: 

“Tam glad,” he said, ‘*to havean opportunity of saying a few words upon 
the motion, and as I know there are many gentlemen who are desirous to 
express themselves upon it * * * and knowing that the hours of the 
evening are limited, I shall endeavor to compress what I have to say within 
a very moderate compass.”’ 

But there is more than this general announcement of Mr. Gladstone’s in- 
tention of confining himself to the really important points of the case. We 
need only look to the quotations which I have transcribed at such length 
from the speech itself, and especially to the emphatic welcome accorded by 
Mr. Gladstone to Mr. Balfour's very natural interjection of assent. In view 
of these, What other conclusion can be come to than that the prime minister 
spoke under the belief that a refusal to recognize the necessity of looking to 


stability in value as a requirement of primary importance, in the selection | 


| is, in fact, one of the groundworks 


| this subject. 
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SE 


of a standard of value, is among the fundamental errors of the bin 
heresy? What a revelation it must have been to him when he cain 
as, of course, he must speedily have come to see in the course of th 
that the point upon which he assumed he was routing the bimet; 
of their strongest position 
That I believe to be the doctrine of all who have writ; 
Mr. Gladstone, Archbishop Walsh, Mr. 
and all others who have illuminated the subject h 
curred in the statement of the position that 

FIXITY 
are the first elements of a standard of value at any t 
the Brussels conference this question of fixity and in) 
of standard of value was somewhat discussed, and 
there exhibited and accepted tables made from a com 
the average price of a large number of staple commodi 


AND INVARIABILITY 


| gold to show how the value of gold compared with the 


rate of stable commodities. By these tables it appea 
ago that the value of gold had risen a little over 40 px 
compared with the value of adarge number of staple « 
ties at wholesale prices. 

The only way to ascertain the value of money is by co 
with property, for, as I have often said, all the money in 1 


No. 8a,—RELATIVE APPRECIATION OR DEPRECIATION OF GOLD AND SILVER MEASURED 
BY SOETBEER’S INDEX-NUMBERS* SINCE 1873. 
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oetbeer’s Index-Numbers give the wholesale prices of 100 Hamburg Articles, and 


14 Articles from England — viz., Agricultural Produce, Animal Produce, Foreign 
Fruits, Colonial Produce, Mineral Produce, Textiles, and Miscellaneous. 
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and all the property offered for sale are reciprocal, dependent 


, : but also as “a fair and permane: ‘ i stions extending ove1 x 
upon the demand and supply of each other, and if money were periods of time in this which he 1 yea ; ‘ ool — if an al 
doubled, the supply of course remaining the same, prices would | requirement ur existing currency, ashe declared with emphasis, ‘totally 

fails 


rise about one-half. This is elementary. This is agreed upon | 4nd lamentably 


i y ‘ e To make good this statement, Mr yinted out thattl imone 
hy allthe writers. Now,I do not propose in the remarks I make | tary s:andard of Great Britain ana Ir ; mo Canes se 
this evening to go outside of the elementary principles. years, gone up in value no less than 3 r cent: and he w aa 

that, ofits further progressive ‘‘ appreciation r ri 1 Value n an 

BY A COMPARISON OF GOLD WITH COMMODITIES living can prophesy the limits Again he spoke of the increase in va . of 

T our present monometallist gold Standard of value as progressing \ j 


according to the tables of Dr. Soetbeer and the London Econo- | continuously, indefinitely 
mist, and carefully prepared, it appeared last fall that gold had As to the resultof all this wpon the community generally, Mr. Ba ex 
appreciated 40 per cent. 


These tubles have been printed at the | Pressed himself as follows i 
Printing Office. ; 2g } asilv tre ae ; “Ifyou wi 1ioW measystemwhichgives * * absolute perma e 
Government Printing Office, and « an be easly print d again. | 7 will take it in preference to any other. But of all conceivable sy 
[hey are very useful, and those who desire to understand them | currency, that system is assuredly the worst which gives you a urd 
ean compare the figures for themselves. They will be found in | Ste@dily, continuously, indefinitely appreciating, and which by that ry 
: ot a9 © . : fact throws a burden upon every man of enterprise, upon every man who 
the International Monetary Conference, 1892, a book printed by | desires to promote the agricultural or the industrial 1 irces of the coun 


the Government, after page 154. I will incorporate them in my | try. and benefits no human being whatever but the owner of fixed debts in 


remarks. 


The mode of applying these tables, and the explanation of heme te & bien Se ietneal ohamen in ae hat ym ive olen 
them are well stated by Archbishop Walsh. He not only gives ers of the Roval Commission, the Gold and Silver Commission of 
the tables, but he gives the opinion of a number of eminent | 0 Lae ; um +e 
scientists. The tables given by him are simply in figures and se tion -ineiuntne Sir, Eelseer’ aed bie. ¢ hg nn stp Fy 
index numbers. I will also print in my remarks that portion of | late cabinet—a d stinct reference is made t el Speak 
Archbishop Walsh’s book from page 52 to page 60. he a _ ne See SRSER, CRESS, POURS ADS BS +... o 

Now this brings us to the point in Mr. Balfour’s Manchester speech, to | ofthis burden upon the industry of the country increases 
which I would specially direct attention | Whata prospe this is for Irish tenants with a nt fixed” 
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Money, said Mr. Balfour, hasto serve, not merely asa mediumof ex inge 
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No. 4.—APPRECIATION OF GOLD MEASURED BY SILVER. 


PRICES OF 1873 TAKEN AS ZERO. 


APPRECIATION NOV. 5TH, 1892. 
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DIAGRAMS PREPARED BY SIR GUILFORD MOLESWORTH. 
No. 1.—ANNUAL AVERAGE FLUCTUATION IN THE VALUE OF GOLD MEASURED BY SILVER 
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tor fifteen years, or for Irish tenant-purch with their annual payments | p si er has i +t long enough period to a 
to the Government “ fixed ” for the next f yn ars for AL1O1 
I n spear ing of Mr. Balfour. it i in! eres to note that his ‘ i sme pape Ml Ally Wi 1 : 
rish land-purchase act cont L Ve i t mewhat abor ite, pr« ‘ 
V n for the protection of Sta ¢ in the yy no in i ‘ 
y, of the purchasing t Ll eakh iown in! payments before r 
rty-nine years are out . a 
ie scheme embodied in Mr. | I p purchas i 
te as to begin by paying at an tra rate for a number of years There at 
t i up asi antial guaranty tr State l 
Not wonder indeed that Mr. B ur ict he 7 } ' . 
' seen the necessity for some such provisiotr St peop see! 
to e been looked upon asa e sul ul com cation 
Balfour, however, Was 1 tp tl What fcoul 
Du were wholly unaware of, that I twhich a purchasi 
m ynow be in a position to make il nay be in a position to make , \ 
{ enext few years—imay be altog er ) nis reac il robabdly ter ‘ ‘ : 
r ve years to come Putting on th or 1e 3t few vears., t ? 
- i policy. [f it is not good for the I it i i for the st 
Whatever ray befall the unfortunate tena uurchaser, the state at a ! 
( ;somewhat safeguarded. It has r nce of getting baci 
mol it has advanced rear ' : 
\ for the tenant-pul hase e} yhabl wv thir hat frerthe extr pr t 
sure of the first few years, he may look forwa1 I re f 
his iife. Helittle knows whatis before him. IL ings gO OD as they e. i 
will be harder for him, ten or twelve yea 11 to pay £40 a year, than i 
would be for him to pay £50 a year now But of all this he knows nothing Sr4 102 abe 
How could he? His only idea is that a pound is always a poun i f ( 
alwa a sovereign So, in the belief that 1e Year a when il 8 { 
duced to £40, will be well within his reach, be j s his head 1 » the l 1s M4 ST { 
But we must be fair. No one can say that Mr. Balfour used his genera ‘ iain 
knowledge of the financial situation to entrap the tenants unawares } ts79 - 3 
did nothing of the kind ift hey did n t know \ it was befo them, the 1s ; 
can not blame Mr. Balfour fori He never concealed his vi le 
fail to give them plain warning of the consequences of entering int - ga ii} , 
longed obligations for the payment of fixed amounts Iss 
W hat he said quite recently at the meeting in Manchest rhay i 
one sense, somewhat more explicit, but it is notin any wa) 
or substance from what he had said years before in the most forma I In the S f > 
public way, in the Report of the Gold and Silver Comm on of 1888 x n i ‘ 
[ have thought it important to cail attention to the published statemer l ! i t 
of Mr. Balfour's views on this tter. His position as a pr nent polit ’ I t 
especially in view of his recent official connection with h d,makes thet nD tl , sa 
of sp ial interest. But they are in no way « ent from those exp 
by many others who have written or spo ( ibjec AY 
Mr. Samuel Smith, for instance, in an essay on “The sufferings caused , 
the appreciation of the gold standard, iis special attention to the in I © | ! e] 
creasing burden thrown upon agricultural tenants by the maint nance « D 
the present monometallic system. He spcaks more e pecially of the Irish 
tenants, in view of the fa t that so many of them are in the embarrassin 
position of having rents judicially tixed for fifteen years TS69 e Ww 1874 to 1883 
This aspect of the case is brought out forcibly also by the Belgian econ P8770 t acs ‘ 875 to 1884 s 
mist, Emile de Laveleye: 18 » 1880 96 Lx7é » 1885 & 
‘This consideration,” he says, ‘especially affects Ireland * # {872 to 188 | 95 1877 | : 
If you can let tenants hold their land for nothing, it would be all right 1873 to 1882 93 1878 to 1887 
but if they have to pay a fair rental either to landlords or to the Govern 
ment, or to purchase at a fair price, they must then produce so as to 
procure the amount requisite for purchase or f fair rent rhis may be a convenient place to mention that Mr. Sauerbe h 
if the price of this produce is very low, and is falling still lower, then ut also the yearly index numbers of the price of . ¥ 
the tenants will be incapabie of raising the required sum and it will be ne« are ru vo asp First, th ’ er kab 
essary toevictthem * * * ortocancel their debt ness in the « ice Oo lve Oolong as th net i I 
“The supply of gold being wholly insuff nt, a fall in prices must ensue Union was li ' t ntrast with the nota t 
hence the ruin of Irish cultivators, in spite of home rule taken pla y, they bri into marked pron v 
So far, then, for the chief source of the evils of our present monometallist | similarity bet the fall in tl 1 price ommod ne ‘ 
System, and the wide field throughout which the calamitous influence makes | the fall i h i price of silver 
itself felt a tins only to point out in what way bimetallism providesa lo brin ut this md point. i él t i h ) i 
safeguard against these manifold evils dex nun rs for the vears from 1874 to 189 Butt it rut the ir 
Q. B t, first, as to the fundamental fact, the rise in the value ef gold it is ne ry to take two periods, one preceding, the other follov , th 
What do the monometallists say as to the existence of an extra demand upon | vear of the disastre hanwe ; 
gold, and a consequent rise In its value! a fo vin the ets rth. by mear 
That, no doubt, is a point of much importance, especially in view of the | nompbers. the ing contrast between the relative value of : : 
disastrous bearing of the present currency system upon I 1 farmers in the rs ect und in the years f ywing 18 
For a long the truth of the proposi 1 so empl aliy proclaime 
by the bimetallists—that the pre sure upon the existing supply of gold was . 
increasing, and that gold, consequently, was increasing in value—was dis Yearly 
puted by monometallists. Years fi 1187 wek to 1854 - At = Years from 1 
If, indeed, the monomeitalilists, at the outset, were committed toanything am : 
they were committed to this, thatthere wa »serious difficulty about gol . 
that is, in other words, that there was no e1 irrassing extra demana upon 
gold in relation to the existing supply of it—and that, consequently, the Q7.4 
present general fall in prices should be ascribed. not to a change in th 1s ne 9.9 ‘ 
1e of the metal hich forms our only standard of value, but to an inde ; 
nite number of other causes, | appening, some how, all of them, to work to 0) ; F q 
gether in the same direction. Silver, th id, was going down in valu 1ARo . : a0 
Other commodities, generally, Were going down in value But gold, the, : ¢ ‘ 
maintained, was practically steady c 
Now, however, there are not many intelligent monometallists who woul 
care to identify themselves with the main Lance of such statement . 
No bimetallist, Indeed, has written e cl iwwively in refutation of th ‘ ; 
old monometaliist view upon this fundar point than Mr. Giffen, the 3 ] 
well-known chief of the statistical depar t he AT trade, probably 302 y ] 
the most determined and uncompromising champion of monometallis 1 ; 7 } 
England, i i 
In a statistical paper of exceptional interest,read by Mr. Giffen beforet | 
Royal Statistical Society in London, im 1888, he not merely acce} i t ° 
claimed with marked emphasis, the proposition that gold had 1s 
up in purchasing power; that the increase was continuing, an 101. ¢ ‘ 
continue; and that this increase in the purchasing power of 18 74 
true explanation of the fall in the price of commo: iities rener Q —e GH. 4 
Mr. Giffen, indeed, in that paper, was not satisfied with dealing with the 
state f thing $ as they re thenfoundto exist. H claimed, and appat ent 
not wit hout just e, t i b predal tlo ol l this att 4 cori i I LWo ¢ ial Dei I } Lt) 18 
In a former paper, read in 187 9, he nad, ho eald pointed out the Iikelih md | ft { t tothat year that in lurir 
that a rise in the purcha fr power of gold would soon b me evide .a v } metallic system of the nv rath the e 
he had said that if this » to occur, there were sufficient facts in tl tren ‘ f the gold price « silver lay be ee j 0.2 wh 
minished supply of go ind in the increased demands upon gold, to : ) d f ing t yumen 4 te m in 187 
count for the incr in its purchasing power char " ersistent , . . ap tans thr 





Then, in his paper of 1888, he w ent on tos ay, If thetestof prophecy be the | me eighties, and the ‘ es, and 1 ne at ! 1 to t 
. ‘ 
I 


event, tl here was never surely a better forecast. The fall of prices insuch agen- 
eral way as to amount to what is known as a rise in the purchasing power The contr ween the practical sta yf the g i sil ve 
or gold, is generally I might almost 8 universally vimitted. * * * ing the jx I ding 1873, and its utter instability si nh. may bee 








“Measured by any commodity, or group of commodities, eee | hibited in perhaps a still more striking form by indicating, for each 
the measure for such a purpose, gold is undoubtedly possessed of more pur- | th¢ ence by which the index number of the price of silver for the ' 
chasing power than was the case fifteen or twenty years ago, and this high le xceeded or fell short of 100. 
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This is shown in the following table | maintained its stability. It has had that quality whic! 
Nineteen years preceding 1873 Nineteen years following 1873 Gladstone says is most desirable. It has measured human ¢ 
7 an and property with almost absolute accuracy. The fall o 
Difference || Difference has been the same as the fall of other commodities. and 
| between the | se | between the | compared with gold it bears the same relation to prope 
ye ee weer. yea yee ur | it did twenty years ago when it was demonetized. 
silver and 100.|| silver and 100. [ have in my handa diagram prepared by Mr. George O 
— —-— - -|—— which takes the articles of wheat and cotton and compan 
1874 __. we Seas 2 | With silver, showing the great stability of silver as a me 


1872 


1870 
1869 


; RON 


1876 


- the contract as it was originally made; thatitis the mon 
1878 ore 3.6 | contract and keeps pace with other property, with cot 


18 


ANNE mir Sheennerene: 


1867 


| 
schibons aiaraes4s | 3 || 1875 aoe 3.7 | value, showing that silver is the honest money that n 


iy chee wheat, while gold has gone up on account of the increas: 

oe ane coneeee mand. That isestablished. I[ willinsert this diagram, t 

1é64 : 10.9 || 1882 with the explanations of Mr. Jones, in my remarks. T 

i 1883 | | as follows: 

> ( ‘ . 

a : i cone [For diagram see next page. | 

om < a | 2 

1860. . a : | i 1886 ‘ : oF. OFFICIAL FIGURES. 

1859 ‘ J +2, 1887 at see -™ 26. All the figures showing average prices covering the four years of ea 

1858 . ones t 1888 eocecee —29.6 | ministration since 1872 are based on monthly reports made to Depa 

1857 ciate tiie +1.é SN on sebsintesihua a —29 at Washington. The others show market prices for wheat, cotton 
ver at the beginning and end of the first five monthsof Mr. Clevela 

ond term. 


[kos ee : 1890 - 21. 
1855 eae a - . +4), 1891 on 25. 
This chart and these tables and statements prove beyond the pos 


1854 ake in Ta. 1892 _. = —d4. 


ale =F 


SA eRe Se 
a ao 


CE ROTM RUS A N OF ate 
oa 


stares 


| of dispute that it is the price of silver bullion and the amount of m 
circulation combined that controls prices for products of labor 
Then the wonderful similarity—allowance being made for the inevitable | country. 

a eee eee ee ee oe hog? oe = Sienetae WHY ENGLAND WANTS US TO HAVE A SMALL VOLUME OF MONE) 

the faliin 16 wok rice OF commoc es general, 18 shown 1 e Tollow | . . . : « . 

table & i ; _ An editorial printed in the London Economist, in 1883, said: ‘‘ England 
This table gives, in parallel columns, for the years 1874 to 1892, (1) the in- | ing the chief creditor nation vf the world, it is to her interest to keep 1 

dex nuinbers for the 45 commodities comprised in Mr. Sauerbeck’s computa- | volume of ne as small a ssible an CountEteS from which debts ure 
tion, and (2) the index numbers of silver for the same years: | in order to get more of their pre-acts in payment of interest due 
| citizens. The yearly interest now paid by this country to England 
’ = l . : pare to be about $200,000,000, while at the same time American wheat and 

Mr. Sauerbeck’s in-| |Mr. Sauerbeck’s in- | and American wages are now competing in onr markets for about o1 
dex numbers | dex numbers- | the prices they were when that article was published. 


or 45 THB DOWNFALL OF AMERICAN WHEAT AND COTTON PREDICT! 
” 


| principal Of At a meeting of the British and Colonial Chambers of Commerce 
lecommod-| silver. | London in 1886, Sir Robert N. Fowler, a member of Parliament, a 

and ex-mayor of London, said that ‘ the effect of the depreciation ot! 

must finally be the ruin of the wheat and cotton industries of America 

| be the development of India as the chief wheat and cotton exporter of t 

i874 = ° 95.8 18 3.3 | world.” 
1875 93. : R85 _ ; An exportduty prevented India from shipping any wheat out of thatco 
IS76 F a i 86. ws ad aS 74.6 | try before 1870, nor did she ever manufacture any cotton for export 
1877 rs : 90. 87 ani 3.3 | after 1880; her wheat now competes with ours in nearly all the markets of 
1RTR 7 86. ' ee | the world, She exported 56,000,000 bushels of wheat from her crop of 189 
1879 7 ae 84. aR | ; and sent abroad over $40,000,000 worth of manufactured cotton during th 
1880 . . 85. 390. ‘ ’ zi 2 | 8.4 | year. Is Mr. Fowler’s prediction so rapidly coming to pass, and will a 
1881 ee 85.0 || 188 .1 | American Congress aid in hastening it? are questions that now assume se 
ee 84.9 392 " | ous importance in this country. 


1883. ....--... ; 83.1) SILVER THE ONLY KIND OF MONEY EVER USED IN INDIA. 
India is now a dependency of England. Her population is about eq 


It is sufficient to note that in one case the index numbers show a fall from | two-thirds of all the countries of Kurope and America combined. Ni! 
102 to 68, and in the other a fall from % to 65. What more striking evidence | per cent of the people of India never saw nor heard of anything but 
could be looked for, that the fall, all round, is the result, not of causes affect- | money. Their money consists of silver rupees andits fractions. The 
ing merely the prices of commodities on the one hand, nor of causes affecting | has a legal-tender value of about 48 cents, which was given to it by an a 
merely the price of silver on the other, but of the one cause that influences | the English Parliament, passed in 1834, and has never yet been chai 
both alike; that is to say, a progressive increase of value in the standard, | But very few of the immense peste of India yet know that any dil 
gold, in reference to which the prices, whether of commodities or of silver, | ence exists between the coined and bullion value of their money. ‘The 
are stated papers that are printed in that country, like many of our own, are subsi 

Returning to Mr. Giffen’s paper, I should not omit to remark that he puts | With English money to keep the people in ignorance. 
very plainly the inevitable effects of the fall in prices—or, in other words, | THE INDIAN COUNCIL. 


oe a effects of the rise in the purchasing power of gold—which is Much is now being said about the action of the Indian council in red 


‘It is obvious,” he says, “beyond all question, that these effects may be | #24 fixing the value of rupees, but that proposition is only intended to | 
important. * * * The weight of all permanent burdens is increased as ee. itt e of ee oe oe — fa een seats 
compared with what would have been the case if there had been no apprecia- | Shority in elther country has ever ye ae fo 
tion. to ened value of rupees among the people of Ind a, Such an a 

‘People in paying annuities, or old debts, have to give sovereigns, which mld bring on revolution and rebellion at once. England dare not do | 
each represent a greater quantity of commodities, a greater quantity of the | pag TRICK THAT HAS GIVEN TEMPORARY PROSPERITY TO INDIA AND ROB 
results of eeenees energy, than it would have represented if there had been AMERICAN PRODUCERS. 
eS. Indi heat in Bombay during the past fifty years has averaged ab 

“The debtors pay more than they would otherwise pay, and the creditors BERR WHOS a y during past fifty yes ged ab 
receive pc i : * Appreciation” [that is, in ome words. an increase $1.10 per bushel, and cotton about 11} cents per pound in rupees at t 


“ . , | legal-tender value: 
, . : , ‘ > 8 st s ' 
nase to tt me Who ihe = oar standard coin] “is a most serious 3efore silver was demonetized, a bushel of wheat in England would | 


Mr. Giffen then went on to speculate as to the future. “Iam,” he said, | More than 61.25 a of gold Sa ——e in —_ en os lar in 
“pound to say that all the evidence seems to me to point to a continuance | 8°ld heyy feo ~~ a ce Fae ty ee ae it would be © >. lar 8 
of the appreciation. * * * It is impossible tosuppose that the movement he vo Aa eg a we On ; a . edie cen ax ; one a enon 
(for the adoption of a gold standard of currency] will not extend to other | U™e, an inti iin min tn mak aueetinaed o0 bhaher Dr 
countries. * * * All these facts point to a continued pressure on gold. | St0cks, bonds, mortgages, etc., payable In gold, are opposed to higher pr! 


1. ‘ "eas for silver. 
* * * The better probability seems to be that the increase of the pur- . ' . adiennee ad _— 1ai 
chasing power of gold will continue from the present time.” The following table shows the difference between the gold cost of Indi 


Here, in fact, we have, in another form, the statement made by Mr. Bal- whee one core, coanee oY St — — =e ie - se nt - 
four, in his recent speech in Manchester. Mr. Balfour spoke of our present | , 044 : on ta lat aoe aan en GE AEe cae terol: as 00 conte D 
gold standard of value as having gone up in value “ no less than 30 or 35 per Se a mn saunas teed eee Giderence, Sli conte Sn en tits conte ber 
cent in some fifteen or sixteen years;"’ and again he ope of it that it still is eee a io - _ — : ila cost 11 el t r al ane 00 = nts D OU! 

“ steadily, continuously, and indefinitely ” increasing in value, so that “no | Once Indian cotton would cost 11} cents per pound: a 99 cents per 


, ” aan ‘¢ , 234 hic res . | Indian cotton would cost 8 cents per pound; difference. 8} cents per pound 
cana living an “prophesy the limits” to which the increase may not ex The gold cost of Indian wheat and cotton in English markets have 1 


prices for American wheat and cotton at home and abroad ever since si! 
It baving been established beyond controversy that fixed, in- | was demonetized. 

variable values are the standard of prices and give stability to | 7adle showing average prices for wheat in England during the past fifty- 

those prices, the standard should be the desire and the aim of years. 

legislation. That being agreed upon, the evidence that I have Average | 


put in shows conclusively that up to the last year enn | 


PRICES HAD FALLEN FULLY 40 PER CENT. $1. 68 | = 


Since that time there has been a fall of more than 10 per cent in 58 | 1889. -- 
prices and a rise in the value of gold so that gold has now ap- - 60 | 1800 
preciated fully 50 per cent. 


These tables also show that silver during all that time has 


} 

| OT4 | i 

principal of Hy 

commod-| silver. | 
ities. | | 
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supposing that the wheat producers of this country had sold their 
t per bushel more than they have received, and that South- 
had sold their cotton for3;j cents per pound more than they have 
past nine years. is there any one who beli 3 that the 

mes and money panic wouid exist here But they are here, 
ent person knows that they were « | by forcing Amer 

eli the products of 
TAINED BY 


Figures snow 


cent 


gold standard and other English policies would fasten on thi 
they should be adopted. Wiilthe American Congress permit 
come American laws? 
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We have thus seen that silver ‘ 
cood results wher: 


that it ought to produce 
exists. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon 
vada a question? 

Mr. STEWART. Certainly 

Mr. MITCHELL of Ore 
try owed England | 


before silver was 
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on. Suppose thefarm 
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called upon to pay the amount in money or in whet 
more wheat would they have to pay now than then | 
the appreciition in the price of gold? 
Mr. STEWART About $1,000,000 more, just a 
¢ That shows that these tables are correct, and that it t 
& oo) ow | 28 much property to pay a debt now as it did twent 
000,000 | ‘but it does not t.ke any more 
But you say that India has bee 
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Pennsylvanii a oe a ee ei 3, 000, 000 
New York....-. ~ : ‘ a a 00, 000 
Maryland a . , 250, 000 
California : : 6. 000, 000 
Oregon 8, 000, 000 
Missouri . . 4, 000, 000 
Loss per year on silver by 

Colorado 

Montana ee — 

All other States and Territories pein ae 

The great loss sustained by American farmers resulting from decline in 
the market price of silver bullion must soon force itself on the ¢ 
all bu interests of this country 
WHY 8O MUCH SPACE IS DEVOTED TO INDIA 

is to show the effect on prices for American wheat and cotton caused by in 
creasing the volume of money in India and continuing its former legal-ten- 
der value, in contrast with the policy of our Government in reducing the 
volume of its money and forcing the sale of its products at the market price 
of silver bullion 


5, 000, 000 
3, 000, 000 
5, 000, 000 


siness 


LEGAL RATIO. 

Much is being said about passing a law changing the parity of American 
coined silver dollars from 16 to 1 to 20 to 1 with American coined gold dol- 
lars. Suchachange would put 2,052 grains of silver in four American dollars 
instead of 1,645 grains asnow provided bylaw. Now, as 
will make more than six dollars’ worth of lawful money in India, it should 
require no argument to prove that when the market price of silver bullion 
reaches the « nercial value of our silver dollars, all countries having a 
less parity between their gold and silver money than we have will withdraw 
our silver dollars from circulation and coin them into their own money 

In nearly all countries except the United States and Mexico silver is now 
coined ata ratio of either 15 or 15} with gold, while prices for wheat, cotton, 
and most other American products are governed by the market price of sil- 
ver bullion alone, as shown on the chart. Therefore, this proposed change 


on 


in our ratio would make no difference with present conditions except to | 


make them permanent on American producers until the same ratio is estab- 
lished by all other countries 
A DISGUSTING SIGHT FOR AMERICANS TO WITNESS 
is to see SO many pretended American newspapers persist in saying that 
American silver dollars are worth only from 60 to 70 cents of their face value, 
and at the same time being obliged to print the fact that these same dollars 
are now selling in Wall street at from x to4 per cent premium over certi- 
fled checks of the best banks in New York. Such shameless degradation 
clearly proves their ignorance on the money question or their subserviency 
to English corruption 
THE WANT MORE MONEY. 

The want of money is now heard as with one voice from one end of our 
country to the other, yet not a word comes from the President nor from any 
of his advisers pointing out a way to relieve that want. They persist ina 
manifestly silence tr 
the people to the fact that on March 3, 1884, the Supreme Court of the United 
States decided 
meet the requirements of the Government or the necessities of the people, 
are constitutional money. 

If Congress should direct the immediate coinage of all the silver in the 
world it would not make sufficient money to meet the pressing require- 
ments of this country at this time. Then why not direct the issue of such 
notes to meet the current expenses of the Government until that want is 
met? Either that or universal bankruptcy must soon come upon every in- 
dustry and moneyed institution in this country. 

The market 
less than the cost, in money and labor, of raising its farm products for one 
year 

England bankrupted nearly every man who owed a dollarin that country, 
and reduced her land owners from 2 0,000 to 37,000 during the five years she 
was forcing her people down to a gold basis 

Great Britain conquered India by bribing some of her rulers and princes, 
and by shooting others from the mouths of cannon, and by such other hu- 
mane, civilizing. and Christianizing acts, as were in her own interest 

Has Great Britain already conquered and made slaves of the American 

2ople through corrupting our public officials and public press? Is thatthe 

‘rojan horse that now stalks so deflantly through our land and demands 
th»tan American Congress shall pass the most important law ever sub- 
meee for its consideration, and that without deliberation or debate? 

Ae 8a 
mines 
prices for a 


or 


studied 


factories,and workshops, the poverty and distress caused by low 


of failures and bankruptcies, the rapidly increasing number of men and 
women now being thrown out of employment, and the general want and suf- 
fering that s been brought about through lack of money to do business 
and a wild and purchased newspaper clamor to bring this country down to 
& gold basis, are only ‘object lessons’ showing what the effect of a single 


ttention of ! 


2,052 grainsof silver | 


refusing to call the attention of Congress or | 


that legal-tender notes, issued by direction of Congress to | 


value of all the gold or silver bullion and coin in the world is | 





| experience of this country during the past few months, the closed | 


products of American labor, the inability of business men to | 
pay their debts or banks to pay their depositors, the unprecedented number | 


The rupee has always had the sa 
the Royal Commission and in all th ‘ussion 

it was said that it was most marvelous that the ruj 
so stable when compared with property in India; th 
remain stationary, buy the same amount of labor, of 
the same amount of rent, and do all the same work, 
was no change there. 
Has India beenaffected by a stable standard? | 

tion to a series of articles prepared in England and p 
the Statist. They are regarded as very important, 

to invite the attention of all those who say that the gx 

is the thing we need. I hope Senators will pay att 
this is very important and I want to impress it on the 

The book that Lholdin my handis entitled The Silv« 
I read from page 56, paragraph No. 13, entitled ‘*The | 
ver and Indian Prosperity.” Here is an object lesso1 
Senate and for the world, and I hope it will have some « 

THE FALL IN SILVER AND INDIAN PROSPERITY 

Those who are agitating for a changein the In ‘! 
mands upon the allegation that the fall in silver has 
prosperity of India. ven Sir David Barbour asset 
deterred from undertaking profitab! 
ciation of silver. A very little consider 
the depreciation of silver can not have tl tupon thep1 
which is alleged. Money, nomatter what it consists of, is on ! 
exchange, and it is absurd to pretend that a medium of exchange 
which is useful only because it facilitates exchanges, thatis 
ing—can really and seriously injure the prosperity of acountry. ‘| 
perity of a country depends upon invention, in ‘1 skill, indus 
thrift in the first place. If the inventive faculty is prolific, if t 
gence of the population increases, if skill improves. if industry is g 
thrift constantly practiced, then a country will flourish, let its star 
value be whatit may 

No doubt a sound currency is a very important thing. It would 
unwise for any people who have a good currency to part with it 
way to tamper withit. Butthe best currency that ever exis 
make a country prosperous if its population were lazy, di 
worthless, or if their skill were small and their intellis 
people themselves who make or mar their own wellbeing 
this is true it is very important to have a good currency. ar 
very foolish to tamper with one if it exist However, a num! 
either because they actually believe that a currency is the mai 
of prosperity or to ward off perils which they think threater 
wishto persuade the unthinking that curren have a mysti 
A very large number of people, for instance, 2s has n said 
that the prosperity of India has been seriously injured by the 
insilver. lt may be worth while, then. to point out by a fewstrikin 
how utterly ungrounded is the assertion, and let us begin witht 
tion of railways. 

The depreciation of silver began in 18 
less ever since. Fora year or two it sared to be stopne 
begin once more. Theallegation now is that Europeans are unw 
vest in India, because the low exchange is unfavorable to then 
stance, it is said if Europeans were to provide the capital to const 
way in India. railway fares and railway rates would be collects 
silver. and the silver so collected would exchange for less and 
the fall in silver proceeded; but the capital would, under the hypot! 
been subscribed in gold, and consequently thereturn would be unre 
tive; the investment, that is. would be a bad one. Now, let us 
the facts tally with the argument In 1872. according to the “St 
Abstract for British India,’ the number of miles of railway opened { 
was 5,370}; in 1890 the number had risen to 16,404, showing an incre: 
0343 miles, or over 205 per cent. 

This certainly does not look like an unwillingness to invest. I 
said that the pace of construction is far too slow, that with a cou! 
such great natural resources as India, and so vast a populati: 
ought to be much faster, and that, furthermore, even as it is t 
ment had to give guaranties insuring a minimum to the investor 
not concerned just now to answer these objections: they do r 
reality. for if the Governinent thought that railways would pay 
willing to give the guaranties, the railways would have been cor 
much more rapidly, and would now be constructed at any raie 
ment might please. The policy of the Government may or may 
been Wise, the whole system of railway construction may or may! 
been well considered; the main point is that those who advocaiea 
the currency of India contend that the depreciation of silver has pr« 
the construction of railways. and the facts show that they are wro! 
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and it has been goins 


| contention, that railways have been built far more rapidly since 18 


is, While the depreciation of silver has been going on, than before 18) 
is, before the depreciation began. 
Again, in the year 1872, ships engaged in the foreign trade of India 
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rrossaggregate tonnage of 4,645,997 tons entered and cleared at Indian ports 
r, 800 the tonnage had risen to 6,469 t an inc e of 1,823,089. or al 
al vat ner cent Furthermore, m 18 total value n 
iu s together was 210) ¥. In 18v0t value hadr 

ibd £85,672, 07 | ra t 80 per cent As I i 

t it may that t ngeth of t 7 
wa tna i rease « 19 u 
‘| ent 

1" ore bow | u ie t i that li b 
ma y 5 1 fr f t ntral ther 
} L Ve rea ( ul trade tf li l t 
Ph intry bee! n always a 
‘ x the pe i y it 2 

rt of wheat h n I Ss Car 
oO! ) yi lsu he ‘ nt i to ca whe 
bu p mu 5 1 t >] D I ' 
t oO xl Hop ih ie l 5 
b iat rout t } g ul 

th in sliver ent ia grent n wheat to pr 
bo ows how that Luodiais th llrd greates soul 
aft I i States and Russi in d, t o1 
injurl the Wheat trade, the fall li ub ul 
Bul he fallin silver would have very little effect were it not fur 
opening of the Suez Canal and the construction of r vays throughout 
dia : 

As railways are pushed farth¢ rther » the wheat-growir 
distri v ay expect to see the ti » increase. It is notorious again 


1 of recent years. Everyone who has paid any at ention to the Lan- 
) n trade is aware t ashire manufacturers com 

very loudly that they are suffering severely from the competition of tt 

Bombay cotton mills, especially in the Chinese markets; the facts are son 

torious, and Lancashire lays so much weight upon them, that it may be 
. rs are fairly famil with chem in a broad way Further, it 

umed that readers are familiar with the growth of the jute trade 

in Bengal there has been a very great growth in that manuia 


hat there ha been an extraordinary growth in many manufactures in 
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But perhaps the most striking incident connected with the trade of Indi 


t 
in recent years is the wonderful strides India has made in the growing and 
the export of tea. Everybody knows that half a century ago Europe was 
supplied almost entirely by China with tea, and that now, in this country at 
all events, u > Indian tea is consumed than Chinese According to the 
* Statement on the Moral 1 Material Progress and Condition of India 

the area under tea so short a time since as 1880 was only 208,492acres. Seven 
eased to 307.037 acres, almost 50 per cent, and 


yw 


years later the area had in¢ 
two years later still—that is, in 1889—there was an increase to 329,242 acres 
In nine years, that is to say, ther ;an increase of about 120,750 acres, al 
most 60 per cent. It may be added that, still according to the same author- 
ity, in 18t5 the importations ef tea into the United Kingdom from China 
were 03 per cent, and from India only 2.5 per cent, whereas in 1889 the im 
portations from China had fallen to 39.88 per cent, and those from India had 
risen to 42.93 

In both cases Ceylon is omitted 



































nd it will be seen that India alone three 
years ago already sent us consi ly more tea than China. The area of 
cultivated lands in Indi can not be ven. Even the most recent return 
does not include those for about one-third of India, and in the older state 
ments respecting the moral and material condition of the country we have 
no infor n. Butin 1889 the area under food crops—rice, wheat, other 




















grains, sug tea, and coffee vmountedtoa little over 127,500,000 of acres, and 
that under nonfood crops somewhat exceeded ,92.500,000 acres, so that ther« 
Was a grand total of over 150,000,000 of acres Assuming that the same pro 
port existed in the remaining one-third, witha population of over 80.000 

r india was about 221.000,000 acres, 188,000 






O00 « people the to 


000 acres being wnder ood crops and about 38,000,000 acres un rother crops 
THAT IS THE < NDITION OF INDIA 

There is an impartial statement, giving the deductions to be 

drawn from it and stating the drawbacks which should be given 

on account of the Suez Canal and other circumstances. Still, 

India has prospere 


[ now wish to cal! particular attention towhat Manchester and 
other manufacturi centers have done. They complained of 





this, and said that they were being ruined; that they were being 
cut off from the Chinese trade; that the silver-using’ countries 
tt i 


were not trading with them; that there was one money in all the 


= 





East, and that the difference in exchange amounted in effe 1 

a tariff, which emburrassed. them more than the America: 
McKinley act, bec e they could get in here easier than they 
could vet into the East. Th probl m was how to restore e 
Indiin tra to England. Two plins were proposed, and they 
have been discussed for years and years. The documents con- 


taining these discussions have com » here and been accessible to us 


all, and I have perused them for vears. 
r 


One plan is to equalize the money of the world, so that all 
may have a stable stind to restore silver toits place as 
Standard money. On that view of the question there have be« 


most exhaustive discussions. The most enlightened men of a 
Europe have said that 

THAT WAS THE HUMANE WAY. 
There have been others in the city of London who have all 1 
time claimed that England, being a creditor nati with debts 
payable in gold, the use of silver would be de il to h 
That was the language of six members of the royul commission 
who were opposed to bimetallism; that was the language of 
Gladstone, and that is the language of all of the English mono- 
metallists. The go-erning power of En; i he money 
power of London. They saw that they must do thing or 
the question would enter into the next election 1d it was per 
fectly obvious that if it did they would be overthrown. They 
were compelled to relieve the manufacturers and give back to 
them, if possible, the Indian trade. Consequently, instead of 
giving the world an honest measure of value, they have at- 
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as will enable many to speak. The restriction imposed upon 
myself necessarily prevents anything like an elaborate discus- 
sion of monetary principles or theories. I trust I may find it 
ample for the single purpose I have in view, which is to call to 
the attention of the Democratic party its previous pledges upon 
the subject now under consideration. I shall not follow the 
course I had marked out for myself in this debate. 

The remarkable speech of the gentleman from Maine, who has 


ar one which fell from the lips of my distinguished friend from 
Kentucky, have so changed the current of my thoughts as that 
I shaii turn wholly away from the form of speech I had contem- 
plated and address myself to some suggestions elicited by their 
remarks. I congratulate the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Bou- 
TELLE] and his party associates upon the complacent mood in 
which they are now found. [Laughter and applause.] It seems 


| was the sentiment merely of boards of trade and all th, 


eae occupied the attention of the House, and the equally singu- | 


| dividuals and as a party constantly made. 


to me that it is both natural and appropriate that they should | 


occupy that position. They are charged with but little respon- 
awaiting them in+the future. |Laughter.] 

But we will not consent that their past history shall be for- 
gotten, and it is with some products of that past that weare deal- 
ing now. While I am surprised at the attitude of some of my 
party friends, I am utterly shocked and grieved to the heart at 
the position occupied by my brethren of the Republican party. 
They seem to have cruelly abandoned their offspring. Why,do 
they not remember that this dishonored and degraded waif has 
only recently been denied the support and protection of the pa- 
ternal roof where it had its birth? [Laughter and applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

{ can not forget that this mischief we are called upon to undo 
was the product of Republican legislation. There was nota man 
upon that side of the House who did not give it his support and 
vote. There was nota Democrat upon this side of the House 
who did not denounce the unholy thing as, in my judgment, they 
should all be found denouncing it to-night. From its inception 
it received no support from us. Its birth was in the house of 
the Republicans. Its early training and maintenance was all 
in their hands. At last they have become ashamed of the folly 
that gave it birth and have turned out the tainted and dishon- 
ored creature. Shame to the Democratic household that would 
give it roof and shelter now when it is driven from its father’s 
house. [Applause and laughter. |] : 


The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. STONE] has told us that 
he shall vote for the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sher- 


man act because he has always been opposed to it. I thank him 
for this. It merely states the position of every Democrat but a 
short time ago. But he goes on with a speech of much fervor 
and eloquence to express his utter condemnation of the motives 
of those who are the advocates of repeal, and of the causes which 
he asserts have produced conditions now prevailing. Hecharges 
upon us that we have turned the true course of discussion; that 
we have wandered from the subject and interpolated things that 
had no proper placeinthe debate. I beg to ask my distinguished 
and esteemed friend who is chergeable with responsibility for 
the course this discussion has taken. 

We presented a naked proposition for repeal. That proposi- 
tion had buta proximate relation to questions of coinage and 
currency. It was the purchase by the Government of silver 
bullion we sought to stop. It is those who array themselves as 
opponents of this demand who have precipitated upon the coun- 
try a discussion involving questions which have agitated the 
world for the past three hundred years, and which has included in 
its scope all possible matter relating to money and its functions. 

Is it the friends of this bill who have strayed from the faith 
they once declared? Where within the sound of my voice, where 
within the limits of this land is there a Democrat who was not 
the opponent of the Sherman bill from the first? His vote was 
cast against it, his speech has been in denunciation of it, his 
arty declarations have thundered the demand for its removal 
frees our statute books; and at lastin the great national council 
of the party where almost every household was represented, 
where every constituent had a delegate to declare his wishes, 
where speech was as free as it has been during this debate, we 
ut the record and sentiment of nearly three years into a plat- 
ben which declared for the repeal of the law of 1890, 

Gentlemen tell us now that we must couple other measures 
with the fulfillment of this pledge. Sirs, you accompanied the 
demand then with no condition. You did not discuss ratios. 
There was nothing said about a return to the Bland-Allison act. 
You declared for the speedy repeal of the Sherman act, and put 
a period at the end of the paragraph which thus expressed the 
sentiment of the party. [Applause.] The voice which protested 
against the continuation of this vicious policy was not one which 
emanated alone from what the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
BLAND] so courteously characterized this afternoon as the pur- 
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lieus of Wall street or the Stock Exchange of New York. }; 
se V 

handleand distribute the products of the industries of thee na 
Itcaume alike from the broad plains of Nebraska and the |yx 
riant harvest fields of Missouri. 

From every Southern savanna that voice of denunci 
and demand for the abolition of this policy was heard 
Democratic party might differ as to views of coinage, of ba; 
ing, and of currency, but there was no discordant note 
strain that went up from the entire body of our great o1 
ization demanding the repeal of the Sherman act. Th« 
terance in its behalf, the first defense it has ever rec. iy 
comes now, when, at the demand of the chosen leader of 
party, we are asked to redeem the pledge which we have ; 
For one, I st 
where I have stood during the whole life of this act. 

I was opposed to it atthe beginning, | am opposed to it to 


|} and | do not feel it neeessary to mingle all the demands of 
sibility for legislation, and they have but a dimand cloudy hope | 


| one thing which waits upon our action now. 


Democratic party in one brew in order to accomplish a { 
ment of the promises it made to the Republic. Let us do t! 
Then, with steady 
purpose and courage as unfalteringas that of the chosen head o 
the party, we will go forward to the fulfillment of another ple 


| and know no pause until every part of the Democratic platf 
| of 1892 is fashioned into statutes and made the law of this 


public. [Loud applause. ] 

[ believe that the Sherman act justified the denunciation whicl 
we all formerly leveled against it. Let me inquire of my friends 
from this side of the House what good results they can point ti 
to justify their eager advocacy of this measure now. I look 
about me and fail to discover any evidences of its success as a 
policy. To-day there is the breath of suspicion upon every en- 
terprise, business is paralyzed, banks are closing their « 
against the ordinary transactions of commercial life, great hous 
that are solvent when you come to compare liabilities with as 
sets are compelled to suspend for the want of the agent by means 
of which the work of the world commercially goes on. 

Thousands of people willing to work and dependent upon daily 
labor for daily bread are denied the opportunity to support 
themselves and those dependent upon them. What has caused 
this? The country is teeming with production. Its hillsides 
dripping with fatness, its valleys flowing in rivers of wealth, 
and with every blessing of Providence bequeathed as no nation 
has ever received them before. Why itis that at this hour want 
and woe,and penury and sorrow, and all the evils that follow in 
the train of stagnated industries and languishing business are 
the sights and sounds that meet our eyes and ears? 

What is it that has engendered this fearful spirit of distrust, 
abatement of contidence, lack of faith in each other; that feeling of 
suspicion toward every other man; which has taken money out 
of circulation, silenced the hum of industries, stricken with 
paralysis all our energies, and brought ue to gaze straight into 
the face of as awful possibilities as ever threatened our country 
Almost the entire body of our fellow-citizens engaged in busi- 
ness enterprises tell us that these conditions are produced by 
the continuation of this law we seek now to repeal. A law w! 
was wrong in theory, vicious in practice, and a radical depart 
from the true functions of government. What has it done for 
silver? You tell us that in 1873 silver was domonetized. 

The Sherman act to some extent provided a market for the 
silver productof this country. It was the fond hope of its fri:nds 
that that act would give enhanced value to silver. Yet, during 
that period from 1873 on to the passage of the Bland-Allison a 
the price of the commodity never reached so low a figure ss it 
does to-day. The effect of the Sherman law on the silver prod- 
uct itself has been to constantly depreciate its value. This 
sult was inevitable. When silver, like any other product 
sought for in the markets of the world to meet an existing «i 
mand, its price is likely to be both higher and steadier th 
when it is heaped up in great masses as an unused commodi 
for the apprehension that the vast volume may be precipit:| 
at any time upon the market necessarily tends to create « 
stant fear and lessened value. 

This is a plain law of supply and demand which can not 
changed by acts of Congress. The mischief of this law, the: 
fore, is plainly apparent. Its benefits are nowhere apparent 
Why, then, should the wretched system be continued? \Ve « 
mand the abatement of a palpable nuisance, and after that is do 
we will consider what healthful measure shail take its plac 
What do you Democrats who are opposing the repeal offer the 
country? We have had two weeks discussionhere. It has be 
generous and full; it has been eloquent and able. To the cr 
of the American Republic, let it be said, it has been tolerant and 
conservative in the main, and every Representative on this floo! 
has seemed to feel the obligation resting upon him. Upon the 
record made in this debate, I ask the Democratic opponents of 
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gain to tell us,if they can, what they offer now as 
areason for violating the pledges made in the past. 

Tell me, my eloquent friend from Nebra [Mr. BRYAN], 
whose genius has illuminated this subject with a splendor it has 
received at few hands, you who have stated the argument upon 
you * side with a thoroughn ess, force, and ability which seems to 
have exhausted the resources the party opposing this bill, 
what do youotfe r the country if you defeat the measure now be- 
fore th , House? Nume s amendments are proposed, but has 
the co oan a the debate a smonstrated that any dozen of you are 


this measure ag 


ska 


ol 


agreed upon any prop sition suggested Some cling with un- 
failing devotion to existing ratios: prrenll would have a ratio of 
9) to 1, and unlimited free coinage upon that basis: others de- 
clare a preference for the act of 1878. All is confusion, doubt, 
and uncertainty in your ranks save as to one thing, and that is 

1 sition to the re peal of an act which six months ago as one 
man you denounced as shameful and dangerous legislation, and 
which yuu cove nanted with the country to remove from the 
statute books if you were intrusted with power. 

[It seems to me a strange attitude in which to find Demo- 
erats. We are convened in extraordinary session by the Presi- 


and asked to keep this promise we 
pledge to the electors of this land: 
tes of repeal are denounced in al- 
most violent forms of expression. We are characterized as the 
enemies of labor, the murderers of industry; persons who would 
strip from the hands of the toiler the pittance to which hisdaily 
rtion so justly entitles him, and which is essential to his 
very existence itself. Whathas caused this mostextraordinar: 
change of sentiment in the ranks of the Democratic party? What 
has justified these reproiches leveled against those of us who 
stand to-day where all of us stood in one united column but a few 
months ago? Is it not perfectlyapparent to every gentleman on 
this floor that if the pending measure is defeated, we must leave 
the Sherman act upon the statute books to work its mischief on 
and on for an indeterminate period. 

[ask gentlemen of my own party to contemplate the spectacle 

‘at will be presented if this measure is defeated by Democratic 
votes. U pon the one side the voice of the Democracy of this 
Union in one unbroken chorus, demanding the destruction of this 
vicious policy; a voice which never ceased to make itself heard 
in denunciation of this most wretched and dangerous law, and 
upon the other side, a portion of that same Democratic party ap- 
pearing as defenders of this same law the first moment it is vigor- 
ously attacked, and demanding its preservation with an intensity 
and zeal which would seem to indicate that every hope they had 
in life depended upon its retention. 

Why, sirs, your action to-day is a plain declaration to the 
country that you were never sincere in advocating repeal. We 
who are its advocates stand with the President; but beyond that 
— better than that, we stand by the solemn promises, the ear- 

est declaration, the pledges with which we went before the 
voters. all expressed in the platform of our party; and all declar- 
ing that when we could we surely would repeal the Sherman 
law. Tell me, my friendfrom Missouri [Mr. BLAND], when you 
were denouncing this act in your State, did any Democrat rise 
up then to de fend it? But you answer me that we also promised 
the coinage of gold and silver at our mints upon certain condi- 
tionsand upon equal terms. So we did. We promised a reform 
of the tariff: a repeal of the Federal election laws; we promised 
very many measures of relief. But we nowhere promised that 
we would not do any one of these things until we had grouped 


dent of the United States 
made; to fulfill that partof ou 


ind vet, we who are the advoca 


them all together in one legislative act and weree nabled to pass | 


them simultaneously. 


[ask you to-night what it is that keeps you from the fulfill- 


ment of the first obligation we have reached, the first pledge of | 


our platform. Sirs, | have listened in this Hall in the course 
of discussion to some expressions which I have much regretted 
tohear. I have heard denunciations of the city from which I 
come which nothing in its history has ever justified, and which 
even the passions aroused in an earnest debate can not excuse. 
I will not occupy the time of the House in telling the story of 
my past life; most of my colleagues here know it well. 
When I was very young [ became a re = ont of the South, 
ater boyhood and my ear lier manhood wi 


my 


eople. When the time of its awful strugg i came, I endured 
with them the privations and perils of that conflict. They were 
my comrades during the four years of war; I loved them with 
that devotion which one always feels for those whose heroic 


courage he has witnessed, in whose perils he has shared, whose 
sufferings, trials, and privations were borne together; whose up- 
rising out of the waste and ruin of war was evena more splendid 
illustration of lofty character and courage than that exhibited 
in the shock of battle 

That love will never fade out of my life. It remains as fresh 
and warm to-day as when it was first kindled. Subsequently, I 
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made my residence in the city the city wh has 
been subjected here to such v er denunciation, 
and I have cause to know how worthy its p e of the love 
and gratitude of all putriotie citize Neat not fty 
i thousand men who followed the fortunes of d J oO or 
the sons of those who did, have become resider t of 
New York sin e the elese of the w: The eT av honorably 
engaged in every avocation which enlists the thought ar ‘fYort 
of men. Chey are found amon ou ban 3 : = 3 
No hand of hate was turned aguinst them. hey W e@ th 
thatwarmth of welcome, that broad catholicity and cons sm 
which has always characterized the great m« lis. 

The history of their past has never Ll ol t l 
their present career. Just for what they are now and f 
they may be in the future, they have been received with a bro 
er’s welcome. Oh,my comrades of other days, the pe oO t 
city don ot deserve the reproaches you visit upon them now. ‘The 
histor ‘vo f their effort to protect the people of the South nst 
harsh and unjust exactions after the Union h een restored: 
their fierce rebuke of any attempt to inflict upon you such legi 
lation as tended to stamp you as unworthy the privileges and 
powers which the loyal North has asserted ts own right: its 
stendfast maintenance of the doctrine that the war resulted in 
the restoration of Union, and not in the establishment of two 
permanent hostile sections, and that all were entitled to the 
benefit of equal laws, should silence forever the voice of de 
nunciation and reproach upon the part of the South against th« 
people of the city of New York. 

Let me recall to you an occasion when the generous sympathy 
and broad charity of that city were splendidly exhibited toward 
the South in the time of its dire extremity and distress. The 
yellow demon had invaded your homes, and there was a cry of 
despair wilder than that which went up from the homes of the 
Egyptians, because all through the South there was more than 
one dead ‘ry house. New York, out of her generous abund 
ince, sent money for your relief until money was no longer 
needed. She organized a hospital corps and sent it with a large 





» passed among its | 


| of our common land. 





attendance of physicians to administer to the sick free of charge. 
But more than that, from all their convents and cloisters and 
sacred retreats in the city of New York, there went out women 


who have devoted their lives to o holiest and best work that 
mortals can ever do; the work of relieving the necessities and 
distresses.of others: went in their black robes but with souls as 
pure and white as an angel’s vesture ever was, and gave them- 
selves to disease and pestilence and death to aid you in caring 
for your sick. [Loud apple iuse.| It was a generous exhibition 
of the sentiment of New York to our suffering brothers the 
South: nor has she ever ralled to extend the hand of benefaction 
to the entire land. Her charities are as broad as the Republic: 
when the waters burst their barriers in the hills of Pennsylva- 
nia and swept down on their deadly course bearing thous: <a to 
sudden death, not only the symp: athy but the subs tantial aid of 
New York were transmitted as fast as the electric current could 
bear them. 

When fire devastated Ch the fierce shock of the earth- 
quake leveled the homes of Charleston to ruins, the t me- 
tropolis was still the first to respond to the cry of suffering. 
The prosper ity of the whole country is the prosperity of New 
York; she has no interests which antagonize the other portions 
Stop the productions of the field, and th: 
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streets of New York would become like deserts. Silence the 
hum of our industries, the music of our manufactories, and the 
courts and squares and palaces of the great city will become 
waste places, the hiding place for bats and owls. She can not 
live except as the great commercial artery through which flows 
the tribute yielded by all the country on its way to distribution 
in every part of theearth. She demands for the transaction of 
your business and her own a sound and stab'e currency. Sh 
cares not x whether it is gold, or silver, or paper, so that each 
| dollar is of equal and exchangeable value with each other dollar 

No one contends for the abandonment of silver as a money 
mretal in this country. No nation has relinquished its use as 
such. England and Franee, indeed all the reat commerci 
nations, ar ising silver as mx in vast qguintities, alt] rh 
recognizing gold as the standard by whic O mexusure value 
We are not asking, therefore, the retirement o vel y 
metal. What we doask is that the dollars coined fron i] 
be as a as all other dollars: t 1 they sh ] e the same 
value in the purchase of goods, the wage of the laborer, or the 
payment of debts, as the dollar coined from gold. 

Mr. Speaker, [ have deeply sympathized with the condition 
of the agricultural regions of this country so vividly portrayed 
in the course of this debate by the opponents of the p mal ig 
measure. All right-minded citizens must experience 1 t at 


| 


the prostration of any industry or the distress of any portion of 
rgument which jus- 


of our people. But I have yet to hear any 
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tifies the belief that the farmercan be really benefited by giving 
him dishonest money with which to pay his obligations, or that 


the continuation of a policy which makes Government the pur- | 


| 


ch»ser of the product of the Western mine-owner can materially | 


aid the farmer in obtaining better prices for the product of his 
labor which he must sell as best he can in the markets of the en- 
tire world. 
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Mr. Speaker, within a very few hours we shall bx 
to discharge the important duty of deciding by ow 
momentous question before us. An intervening § 
its peaceful calm, and the repose it will bring to us vw 
the long contention. will enable us,I sincerely trust 


| conclusion as will meet the expectations of the peop] 


|} public. 


Besides, sir, the farmer is not the only one to be considered | 


in the settlement of this question. All the people of the earth 
are consumers of the products of the soil, and it must not be 
forgotten that if wheat brings but a low price to the farmer, the 
flour which is the product of that wheat is turned into cheaper 
bread for every laboring man throughout the world. If cotton 


| throb of our own approving consciences, the 


brings less per pound than you think it should, remember that 


the product of the loom, the clothing which comes from the 
cotton is furnished more cheaply to évery poor man’s family by 
reason of the lessened price. I have always supposed that the 
efforts and energies of men have beenemployed to cheapen pro- 
duction, and that this was sound philosophy. 

[t is for this that invention has startled the world with its nov- 
elties; that machinery has taken the place of human labor; that 
the instrument propelled by steamcandothe work of many men. 
Weshould not soframe our legislation as to benefit certain classes 
or particular industries to the detriment or injury of others. 
The evils from which we are now suffering have largely resulted 
from this false and wicked system. The laws which confer the 
greatest blessing upon the country as a whole wili in the end re- 
sult in the greatest hapniness to each section of the country and 
to all classes of its population. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the time assigned me is approaching its 
limitation, and [ must hasten to a conclusion. [ trust the day 
is not far distant when all the great commercial nations will 
agree upon some plin by which both gold and silver shall be re- 
ceived and coined atevery mint, and freely used in the business 
transactions of the world. I believe that time is near at hand. 
But the United States can not accomplish this result single- 
handed. It can only be reached by the consent of people in 
other parts of eirth inseparably assoviated with ourselves in the 
maintenance of commercial life and prosperity. We can not 
isolate ourselves and remain a great people. 

It was well said to-day by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
REED] that the world is linked together by indissoluble ties. 
Now we transact our business by flashes of lightning. We have 
laid a great iron pulse close by the foundation walls on which the 
ocean rests, and through it there goes beating constantly the 
thoughts and desires and demands of all the earth. We com- 
pare our marke s and determine the rates of our exchange, not 
alone by the action of the great centers of trade in this Union, 
but by what we learn each hour from Liverpooland London, from 
Paris, Bombay, and Calcutta, and in like manner they mold and 
control their affairs by this association with us, 

| hail this companionship. Jam glad we have passed out of 
the era of se iration and antagonism. We are not derendent 
upon other peoples, except in sofaras all humanity is dependent 
upon ali its parts for common blessings. Certainly I do not share 
that prejudice and bitterness which seems to be awakened here 
by reference to forms, and customs, and habits which prevail in 
the land from which we sprang. We did not seperate from all 
the b'essings and benefits of civilize1 life when we cast o'f the 

olitical power of England. I am not willing to yield up the re- 
igion my mother taught me beciuse English men and English 
women worshiped by the same ritual. I will not give up com- 
mon-school education because England cherishes it. I will not 
abandon a sound financial policy simply because England chooses 
to bave it. I desire for these United States the best the world 
has to give. I desire to have it in communion and connection 
with all the rest of the earth, 

Far distant be thatd iy when this country, bounteously blessed 
above all others in natural resources, instinct and vital with in- 
telligence and hope, shall separate herself in gloomy solitude 
from the other peoples of the world. We will reject what is 
wrong in their systems, but we will cling to that which is cal- 
culated to uplift ourselves even though it may benefit them. 
Welcome be every new tie which binds the inhabitants of earth 
in closer companionship. I hail these swift coursers of the deep 
which fly to and fro like shuttles from shore to shore annihilat- 
ing the distance which formerly separated nation from nation. 
They gather their warp and woof from every part of earth and 
with it they are weaving the ties of acloser brotherhood; weaving 
the fabric of a higher and better civilization; linking the past 
to the present; weaving into living realities the dreams of en- 
thusiasts, the visions of seers, the voices of prophecy; weaving 
shrouds for old superstitions and ancient hatreds and feuds, and 
rendering forever possible the realization of that bright hope of 
the British Laureate in a coming *‘ Parliament of Man; a fede- 
ration of the world.” 


They await with deepest anxiety the result 
tion shall be animated by patriotism and guided by) 

will be well. We will go forward then to the discha; 
duties cheered by the approval of arejoicing and sati 
We will march to the music of reviving industries, 
business, the acclamations of hopeful and contented \ 
plau 

done, faithful servants” from the millions whose h 

sires and highest temporal inierests are now intru 
keeping. [Prolonged applause. | 
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Free Coinage of Silver as Relates to the Money P 


SPEECH 


or 
JAMES H. 
DAKOTA 


OF SOUTH 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STA‘ 


Monday, October 2, 1893. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill (H. R. 1) to: 
of anact, approved July 14, 1890, entitled ‘An act directing th *p 
ver dullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for oth: 


Mr. KYLE said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: Weare urged by the chairman of 1 
Committee to a speedy vote upon an important nation 

He himself considers it the most import iwmt questior 
occupied the attention of the Senate. The Senator 
bimetallism entirely agree with him upon this proposi 
my judgment it is not only importint, but the welf.i 
dition of 65,000,000 of people depend upon its proper 
For thirty years the American people have been suffe: 
hardships of a bad tinanciil policy, the crowning blund: 
was the demonetization of the pzople’s money in 1873. 

The avowed and constant purpose of the money pov 
that time has been to stimp out silver entirely and | 
co ntry entirely upon a gold basis. It is safe to say tl 
than 75 per cent of the people are in favor of the free a 
ited coinage of silver and opposed to the destruction of t 
nant of our silver coinage. ‘hey are flooding Senators \ 
ters and petitions, in their humble way implo ‘ing them | 
firmly in defense of silver. They appeal to the men wh 
votes elected and whom they recognize as their represe! 

We are called in special session at this time for serio 
ness, and not for hop, skip, and jump legislation, even 1 
such a programme may have been mapped out by the 
financiers and urged on by the subsidized press of the « 
Serious deliberation should be the watchword of th: 
the people have a right to demand that this question 
thoroughly debated. It may be true with this as it h 
true with other important questions in the past, that de 
be the means of showing the fallacy of positions assum: 
changing votes. There isroom for honest difference of o 
We must meet face to face in this discussion with the en 
sence of crimin tions and recriminations, and according 
another absolute honesty of conviction and purpose, Ih 
occasion to say that the advocates for repeal, through the 
gain nothing in the eyes of the people by referring to 
advocates as ** obstructionists,” ‘‘ cranks,” and *‘ lunati 

These men are honest and earnest in their convicti 
feel deeply the injustice of the proposition to strike sil\ 
the list of our money metals. Few can be found to fat 
demonetization act of 1873, or who do not condemn as vi 
silver-purchase act of 1890. Is it any wonder, Mr. P: 
that the plain people become weury with the action of Co 
Bad legislation is none the less injurious in its effects 
done through carelessness, or agreed to on the ground 
pediency; and to-day the intelligent conservative yeom 
our country do not expect us to repeal or enact laws at 
without having discovered the cause and remedy for the | 
financial depression. 

SHERMAN LAW NOT RESPONSIBLE FOR THE PRESENT DEPRESS 

As a member of this law-making body, Mr. President, | 
carefully studied.the Sherman purchase law, and canvass 
effects in connection with the present, or late financial | 
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And my honest convictionis that the law has no more to do with 
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Other p.inics, Mr. President, have occurred at intervals when 
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The press wasdiligent in circulating the opinions of financiers 
th he Sherman law was the cause of the outtiow of gold, but 
gold began to leave us in large quantities before the o ,eration 
of the SI man law d its continuance was due entirely to 
other causes. If gold went under the Sherman law, the Sher 
m law has eaused its return. The pr sent panic can be ac 
counted io! nh ¢ er grou! > During the past four or five vear: 
some important changes have been going on amongst the nations 


of the wor.d. 
The great ntine Repu 


lowed by 
the ure of the Baring Brothers. the creat 


iking house of 


Lo 1. Austria, Hungary, and Roumania have been collecting 
ar rve and getting to a gold basis Australia his been rent 
by financi:l failures within a year. The e remarkable proceed- 


ings can ot but have produced a stringency in the money mar- 








kets of the world, upon which we are in a large measure de- | 
~sident. Large banking houses lost hevvily in foreign invest- 
suents, and y was withheld from the United Stat Gold 
was scarce, yet Austria and her neighbors must have it. Itwent 
fr 116 . oa Y yy 11 TY? ic dict y 2 na ; th wv y)} 5+ +} 
rom us af a premlum, his disturbed condition throughout th 
world is the esult of anexugge ated condition of business. Our 
castles of credit have been built with lavish expenditure on a 
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But beyond this still, Europe 
imports have continued from mont th 
as in 1592, our exports for the first seven months of 1893 we 
than for the first seven months in 1892 by All thes 
balances had to be settled with gold. f course 
and bimetallists predicted that with the reviv 
gold would again return. Forty million dollars, I believe, re 
turned during the month of August 

But the real cause of the piwic, Mr. President, 
well concealed. The prairie hen 1 no greater 
cackle to eonceal her young thin these le.ders of 
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tive committe Washineton from all parts of the Union 
Again © money power moreover have the dispositio ‘ 
s0rt to ch measures. We can only, Mr. President, judge tl 
present or future of this organization by its past histor On 
can not read the cords of Congress from 1830 to 15840 wit t 
discovering that even at that early day they were almost | 
fu oO rol the vernment. During the lat 
! \ ited the te: on W » | l-tender 


ssage of the nation ba 
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n 11d De Ls a or¢ 
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** object lesson,’’ as the President called it, until you found it was necessary 
to recall it in order to save your own house from destruction. Now, you 
have not only taught the Westand the South an object lesson, but yourselves 
one as well, and you can be sure of it. 


I quote next from the Springfield (Mo.) Democrat, edited by a 
worthy banker: 


A COWARDLY COURSE, 

In their desperate determin >.ton to secure the demonetization of silver the 
leaders of the gold-standard movement, by their own endeavors and through 
their allies, inaugurated acampaign of intimidation several monthsago. The 
great banking and financial concerns of New York, with a business directory 
of the United States at their command, flooded the country with elaborately 
prepared circulars setting forth the disaster in store for the people unless 
the Sherman act was unconditionally repealed, and breathing love, sympa- 
thy, and interest for the agricultural and laboring classes in whom these 
Wall street philanthropists have at all times manifested such marked solici- 
tude. The territory in which Springfield is embraced wasevidently assigned 
to Henry Clews and the F'isks, and no business firm, however remote, failed 
toreceive one of these imploring circularsin which all argument was summed 
in the request that the recipient appeal to Senators COCKRELL and VEST and 
to Representative HEARD in behalf of the plan of campaign marked out by 
Wall street. 

Ninety-nine per cent of these missives were consigned to the wastebasket, 
and that plan of reaching and influencing Congress through the business 
interests having failed in this section, at least, another method of applying 
the screws has been adopted. Wholesale houses in St. Louis which have an 
extended trade in this portion of the State have been brought into action, 
and, through their traveling salesmen, are endeavoring to accomplish that 
in which the Wall street circulars failed. These houses have sorely pressed 
creditors throughout the Southwest, and instructions to their salesmen are 
that these retail dealers must be impressed with the necessity of calling upon 
Missouri Senators and Representatives for the unconditional repeal of the 
Sherman act—this being done in connection with suggestions of the neces- 
sity of close collections and a curtailment of credit. 

It is a deliberate and cowardly attempt to intimidate the business men of 
the Southwest into expressions foreign to their convictions, and will, of 
course, in some quarters, have its weight. The Democrat's advice to its 
readers thus approached is that they request these emissaries to at end 
strictly to their business, which is that of selling goods; and an alleged 
sentiment that is the outcome of such a Draconian method of proselyting 
will cut a sorry figure as a lever of influence when our representatives in 
Congress are apprised of the nature of its origin. 


The following is a circular sent out by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, New York, and shows their efforts to intimidate mem- 
bers of Congress. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 


New York, August 18, 1893. 
To the Members of the Chamber of Commerce: 

The special committee of the chamber earnestly request you to write once 
more and immediately to your correspondents, south and west of New York 
State, urging them to do their utmost, by letter, by telegram, and by per- 
sonal effort, to induce their Senators and Representatives to act speedily in 
favor of the repeal of the silver-purchasing clause of the Shermanact. Itis 
of the utmost importance that a large majority for repeal should be had in 
the House of Representatives when a vote is taken on August 28. A large 
majority in the House would do much toward insuring prompt action by 


the Senate. 
JOHN CLAFLIN, Chairman. 


In the New York World editorial of September 26 I notice 
the reason why the Democratic party have united as harmo- 
niously as they have in accomplishing the wish of the money 
power, viz, the declaration of the Democratic platform. It is 
my opinion that more than three-fourths of the convention gath- 
ered at Chicago understood that the repeal of the Sherman law 
was te be coupled with the enactment of another law carrying 
out the declaration for bimetallism. 

The World says: 

These are words of sober truth. Power has been givento the Democratic 
party in order that it may accomplish a needed and promised work. The 
most pressing part of that work is the repeal of the silver-purchasing act. 
Circumstances have made this the first duty. There must be no failure at 
the beginning of the redemption of pledges. 

The money power were “‘ promised ” and ‘‘ pledged” that the 
law so obnoxious to them should be repealed. But they were 
willing to assist the party in power to the full extent of their 
ability by creating a public sentiment in favor of their scheme. 
Money was removed from circulation. The maufacturer, the 
jobbing merchant, the retail dealer, and the farmer in the small- 
est hamlet were made tofeel the depression and given to under- 
stand that Congress was alone to blame in the failure to repeal 
the nefarious Sherman law. 

But the following from the New York Sun of April 27—before 
the panic began—more clearly shows the disposition of the money 
kings in the exercise of their tyrannical power: 

NEw YORK, April 27 


Secretary Carlisle this evening met a number of bankers at the residence 
of George L.. Williams, president of the hemical Bank. The following gen- 
tlemen were there to greet the Secretary: Mr. Jordan, Mr. Canda, President 
Perkins of the Importers and Traders, President Sherman of the Bank of 
Commerce, President Cannon of the Chase, President Ives of the Western, 
President Tappen of the Gallatin, President Coe of the American Exchange, 
and President Wood of the Hanover. 

The conference lasted somewhatoveran hour, There was the utmost good 
feeling displayed, and the Secretary said he was there to make a frank and 
open statement of what he believed to be the financial policy of the Govern- 
ment. In the first place, the Secretary said that an issue of bonds just at 
this time might be an effective remedy, but that it would be only temporary 
and that it would be followed by disturbances in the money market and 
would in the end retard the determination of the Administration to repeal 

the Sherman silver law. ‘The Secretary positively thought there would be 
no bond issue except as a last resort. 
As Carlisle outlined the policy of the Government, it was shown that noth- 





ing wou'd be done that would in anyway retard or check the detern 
| of Cleveland's Administration concerning the repeal of the Sher; 
| The Secretary went over the currency laws of the country and said 
in bad shape and needed revision. He said the revision should «:: 
the Sherman law. 

| There is a determination also to show the miners of silver the e 
Sherman law on their fortunes. President Cleveland's advisers 
him that the only way to induce the Western and Southwestern « 
men and Senators to consent to a repeal of the Sherman law is | 
strate to their constituents that they are losing every day this law 
in effect. 

This work in that direction has been started by a number of the 
in the solid communities of the East. They are daily refusing cre 
South, Southwest, and West, fearing the effects of the Sherman 
Chicago banks, it was said, are carrying out the same line of poli 

Secretary Carlisle, in his talk with the bankers, made his stand vy; 
It is to be heroic treatment all the way through of the Sherma) 
possibly by the next session of Congress the silver-mine owners a 
ents of silver inthe Senate and House will be ready to consent t 
of the law. The bank presidents, replying to Secretary Carlisle, . 
informed him that they would be ready at all times to codperate \ 
Everybody shook hands, and there wus harmony all round. In t 
time the Secretary continues to receive offers of gold from w 
sources, 

Asa result, Mr. President, all banks outside the mon 
ters were placed in straitened circumstances; furnac 
were banked, jobbers suspended business because credit 
fused, and retail dealers were forced to refuse accommodi:it 
their customers, In the meantime the money centers w: 

By private circular and through the press in trying to co 
the people that the Sherman law lay at the bottom of their 
ance. They have, Mr. President, not only produced 
pression, but they seem determined not to permit a comp! 
turn to prosperity until the repeal is secured. I[holdinm 
an editorial of the New York World for September 23: 

The deadlock seemsto be absolute. Will it require another and 
disastrous panic to breakit? Is the Senatereally proof against pu 
ion? Isit willing to admit its impotency? HUas the majority n 
sources, no greater courage’ 

If so, Republican government, so far as Congress is concerned 
time a failure, 

The inference would seem to be that another panic awaits 
if we do not accede to their demands. 

The time was when such argument would have prevailed 
all classes. As it is, the intelligence of the American people bh 
been turned to the dangerous policy of allowing private corpo- 
rations to control the circulating medium. It has been adn 
ted by Senators upon this floor that banking corporations hava 
been and now are conducting their business in violation of law 
They are allowed to ride roughshod over the people and Con- 
gress in their nefarious work. A million laborers, honest and 
willing to work are out of employment. They tramp from city 
to city, and if found without money are arrested for vag 
But the money power escapes because of their influence and their 
power in Congress. 

There is, Mr. President, one question before the people to-day 
and thatis finance. Show me the financial laws of a nation and 
I will read you the condition of her people. In free America we 
have been proud to say that all men are equal, and that there 
was One spot on earth where money does not rule and where 
caste is not known. Our laws are supposed to be humane 
righteous. Political parties have contended for the pre 
tion of these institutions, but in doing so no issue has been 
greater or more important than finance. The first battles ro 
of Congress were fought on this question. 

RECORD OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 

Just here, Mr. President, I wish to say that I have always read 
with pride the record of the Democratic party in this contes', 
But in view of the platforms now adopted and the expressions 
now heard from some of her exponents in Congress | am 
strained to ask ‘‘ What is Democracy?” It isa grand word bot 
in etymology and inits first political application. *Itis the 
of Cromwell born in Americin hearts. A Government wh 
the people rule and every citizen a sovereign, sharing «!i 
the protection and privileges of a great Government. 

The first great political contest upon American soil occ. 
in 1791 in the halls of the American Congress. The people 
divided into two parties called the Federalists and anti-!'ed 
ists. The former were mustered under the leadership of A 
der Hamilton, the first Secretary of the Treasury,und th 
under the leadership of the great and patriotic Thomas Je 
son. New England had already begun to realize her fin 
strength. Boston and New York were cities of no men 
ence. Her financiers were alive to the possibilities o! 
through the establishment of favorable banking laws. The con 
test was led by Hamilton in beholf of the classes, and by Je ‘er: 
son on behalf of the masses. Little did the peopledream while 
returning to their homes a!ter the bloody scenes of the Revolu- 
tion that their liberties were to be stolen from them by their 
fellow-countrymen. The money power was already alert, and in 
1791 secured the passage of the law chirtering the United St.tes 
Bank with a chartercovering twenty years. It expired in 18/1 
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In 1816the bankers appeared upon the scene, and a bill grant- 
ing an extension for twenty years more passed both Houses and 
was signed by the President. In 1831 the usual journey was 
made to Washington, a bill for another extension for twenty 
year's Was introduced and passed both Houses of Congress, but 
was vetoed by Andrew Jackson. During all these decades the 
people did not submit silently to these inroads upon their rights. 
Some of the warmest contests the country has known were 
fo wht under the leadership of Jefferson and Jackson. But now 
the money power had met their equal. During the eight years 
of Jackson’s administration they were heid in abeyance by the 
iron will of their master. By the return of the Whig party to 
power in 1840 and the election of Mr. Harrison, victory for the 
bankers was supposed to be a foregone conclusion. But the 
President died within one month of inauguration, and when the 
new banking bill which had passed both Houses of Congress was 
presented to President Tyler it met with hisfirm veto. Thus the 
money power was checked in their selfish course from 1832 to 
1863, when the Government was in the throes of the civil war. 


! 


| Government ought 


For more than half a century the anti-lederalists and Demo- | 


crats were known as the valiant defenders of the people's rights. 
There were many questions of minor consideration embodied in 
their platforms, but the great contest was the preservation of 
the rights of the people embodied in wholesome financial laws. 
In 1840 the Democratic party assembled in convention at Balti- 
more, Md., and, amongst other resolutions, passed the following: 


Resolved, That Congress has no power to charter the United States Bank; 
that we believe such an i 
of the country, dangerous to the republican institutions of our country and 
the liberties of the people, and calculated to place the business of the coun 
try within the concentrated money power and above the laws and will of 
the people 

Again: 
That the separation of the moneys of the Government from banking insti 


tutions isindispensable for the safety of the funds of the Government and 
rights of the people 

These same principles were reémbodied in resolutions 6 and 8 
of the Democratic platform adopted at Baltimore, Md., in May, 
1844. 
resolution of the preceding convention, and goes on further to 
state, in section 14: 


Resolved, That we are decidedly opposed to taking from the President the 
qualified veto power, by which he is enabled, under restrictions and responsi- 
bilities amply sufficient to guard the public interests, to suspend the passage 
of a bill Whose merits can not secure the approval of two-thirds of the Senate 
and House of Representatives until the judgment of the people can be ob 
tained thereon, and which has saved the people from the tyrannical domi- 
nation of the Bank of the United States,and froma corrupting system of 
general internal improvements. 


Section 19 of the same platform is as follows: 


Resolved, That in view of the recent developments of this grand political 
truth of the sovereignity of the people and their capacity for self-govern- 
ment, which is prostrating thrones and erecting republics on the ruins of 
despotism in the Old World, we feel that a high and sacred duty has de- 
volved with increased responsibilty on the Democratic party of this country, 
as the party of the people, to sustain and advance among us constitutional 
liberty, equality, and fraternity, by continuing to resist all monopolies and 
excessive legislation for the benefit of the few at the expense of the many, 
and by vigilant and constant, adherence to these principles and compromises 
of the Constitution, which are broad and strong enough to impress and up 
hold the Union as it was, the Union as it is, and the Union as it shall be, . 
the _ expansion of the energies and capacity of this great and progressive 
people. 

In the platform adopted at Baltimore June, 
and tenth resolutions are as follows: 

Resolved, That Congress has no power to charter anational bank; that we 
believe such an institution one of total hostility to the best interest of the 
country, dangerous to our republican institutions and the liberties of the 
people, and calculated to place the business of the country within the control 
of the concentrated money power, and against both the law and the will of 
the people; and that the results of Democratic legislation in this and all other 
financial measures upon which issues have been made between the two po- 
litical parties of the country have demonstrated to candid and practical 
— of all parties their soundness, safety, and utility in all business pur- 
suits. 

Resolved, That the separation of the moneys of the Government from 
banking institutions is indispensable for the safety of the funds of the Goy- 
ernment and the rights of the people. 

These same resolutions were adopted as resolutions 7 and 8 of 
the national platform promulgated at Cincinnatiin the conven- 
tion of 1856. The first resolution of the Democratie platform 
adopted at Baltimore June, 1860, begins with this sentiment: 

Resolved, That we, the Democracy of the Union, in convention assembled, 
hereby declare our affirmance of the resolutions adopted and declared as the 
platform and principles by the Democratic convention at Cincinnati in the 
year 1856, believing that Democratic principles are unchangeable in their 
nature when applied to the same subject-matters. 

These principles, Mr. President, were embodied in platforms 
at a time when platforms meant something. 

In the heat of conflict these sentiments were born from the 
convictions of men. It was the day when the Democratic party, 
in the zenith of its power and glory, was battling for the rights 
of the masses; and the names of Jefferson, Jackson, Calhoun 
and a hostof others will go down into history loved and revered 
in the hearts of their countrymen. Let us stir up our minds by 
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written wo! 


Jefferson speak: 


the 


way of remembrance, by quoting f 
few great Democratic champions. Let 


Bank paper must be suppressed and the circulation restored to th tion, 
to whom it belongs 

The power to issue money should be taker m the banks and re ito 
Congress and the people 

I sincerely believe that banking establishments are e dangerous than 
standing armies 

l am not among those who fear the people. They, and not the rich ur 
dependence for continued freedom. And to preserve t! ndepe we 
must not let our rulers load us with perpetual debt 

Put down the banks, and if this country could not be carried thi 
longest war against her most powerful enemy without ever know 1e 
want of a dollar, without dependence on the traitorous class of her ci ‘ns, 


without bearing hard on the resources of the people, or loading the public 
with an indefinite burden of debt, I know nothing of my countrymen 


From President Andrew Jackson’s inaugural message I quote 
the following: 


It being thus established by unquestionable proof that the Bank of the 
United States was converted into a permanent electioneering engine, it ap 
peared to me that the path of duty which the executive department of the 
to pursue was not doubtful. As by the terms of the 
bank charter no officer but the Secretary of the Treasury could remove the 
deposits, it seemed to me that this authority ought to be at once exerted to 
deprive that great corporation of the support and countenance of the Gov- 
ernment in such a use of its funds and such exertion of its power. In this 
point of the case the question is distinctly presented, whether the people of 
the United States are to govern through Representatives chosen by their 
unbiased suffrages, or whether the power and money of a great corporation 
are to be secretly exerted to influence their judgment and control their de- 
cisions. It must now be determined whether the bank is to have its candl- 


| dates for all offices in the country, from the highest to the lowest, or whether 


stitution one of total hostility tothe bestinterests | 





candidates on both sides shall be brought forward 


ported by the usual means 


Still another. Listen to the words of Thomas H. Benton, a 
Representative for a long term of years from the State of Mis- 
souri in this body, and whose spirit still lives inour present Rep- 
resentatives from that State. He speaks as fellows: 


The Government itself ceases to be independent, it ceases to be safe when 
the national currency is at the willofacompany. The Government can un- 
dertake no great enterprise, neither war nor peace, without the consent and 
coéperation of that company; it can not count its revenues six months 
ahead without referring to the actionof that company—its friendship or its 
enmity, its concurrence or opposition—to see how far that company will 
permit money to be scarce or to be plentiful; how far it will let the money 
system go on regularly or throw it into disorder; how far it will suit the 
interest or policy of that company to create a tempest or suffer a calm in 
the money ocean. The people are not safe when such a company has such 
apower. The temptation is too great, the opportunity too easy, to put up 
and put down prices, to make and break fortunes, to bring the whole com 
munity uponits knees to the Neptunes who preside over the flux and reflux 
of paper. All property is at theirmercy. The price of real estate, of every 
growing crop, of every staple article in the market is at their command 
Stocks are their playthings, their gambling theater, on which they gamble 
daily with as little secrecy and as fittle morality and far more mischief to 


as heretofore, and sup 


| fortunes than common gamblers carry on their operations. 


One more quotation; and in this I do not wish to cast any re- 
flection upon the senior Senator from Indiana, now a member of 
the Senate. For thirty years T have been accustomed to look 
upon him asthe champion of the liberties of the people. He was 
known in the country where I resided as the ‘‘Sycamore of the 
Wabash” who stood amidst all the legislative storms, unyield- 
ing and unbending against all formsof classlegislation. Proudly 
have the people treasured the eloquent words as they fell from 
bis lips. And whatever may have been his failings the masses 
have looked upon him as the worthy successor of the patron 
saints of Democracy in defending their rights against the en- 
croachments of the money power. I could entertain the Senate 
for days together by reading extracts from elegant speeches of 
his in the RECORD before me. Butthe following quotation from 
a speech delivered in this room, June 19, 1882, during the discus- 
sion at the time of fhe recharter of the national banks, will be 
sufficient to show his life-time record. On June 19, 1882, ina 
speech on this floor, he said: 


A brief glance at the conduct of the banks during the last year and a half 
is all that I can indulge in at this time, but it is sufficient to prove the truth 
of what I say 

In the closing days of the last Congress and of che last Administration the 
banks precipitated an issue upon the — which ought not to be forgotten 
on an occasion like this; an issue so full of danger to constitutional liberty 
that it ought to be faithfully remembered now that they are asking a new 
and indefinite lease of power. 

It is now twenty years ago that this Government first engaged in building 
up, fostering, and encouraging the present vast and overshadowing system 
of national banking. 

No favor ever demanded by the banks has ever been withheld, no privilege 
denied, until now they constitute the most powerful moneyed corporations 
on the face of the globe. Congress has heretofore on nearly all occasions 
abdicated its powers under the Constitution over the finances of the banks, 
except when called upon to legislate in their favor. They have demanded 
the violation of legislative contracts with the people, and the demand has 
been granted, whereby their own gains and the people’s burdens have been 
increased a thousand fold beyond right and justice. They have demanded 
the remission of all taxation on their bonds, and it has been conceded, thus 
leaving the poor to pay the taxes ofthe rich. They have been fortified in 
their strongholds of moneyed caste and privilege by double lines of unjust 
laws, supplemented with here a redoubt and there a ditch, to guard them 
from the correcting hand of popular indignation, until now, deeming them 
selves impregnable, they bully and defy the Government. 


* . n & * ’ x 


Sir, with full and unrestricted power over the volumeof thecurrency and, 
consequently, over all values conceded to the banks, together with ample 
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machinery by which in an emergency they can defy the passage of any act 
of Congress, What is left to the Government except an abject submission? 
This Government could not, to-morrow, go to war in defense of its flag. its 
honor, or its existence without first asking permission to do so of the great 
financial corporations of the country. If there was an invading force on our 
soll this hour, Congress could not with safety or show of success declare war 
to repel it without first supplicating cowardly and unpatriotic capital, en 


aged in banking, not to coutract the currency, withhold fimancia! aid, and | 


eave the country to starve. Tn fact, there is no measure of this Govern 
ment. either in peace or in war, which isnot wholly depending on the pleasure 
of the banks 

This Government is at the mercy of its own creatures. It has begotten 
and pampered a system which is now its master. The people have been be 
trayed into the clutches of a financial despotism which scorns responsibility 
and defies lawTul restraint. * * * 

The methods adopted by our present national banking system are also 
similar to those pursued by the United States Bank in tts rebellion against 
the Government. The contest between the United States Bank and the 
United Svatves Government commenced in 1529 and terminated in 1534, cover 
ing a period of seven years, as long as the American revolution, and involvy- 
ing resuits as important to the rights and power of the people to govern 
themselves. ‘The charver of the bank was to expire in i«#s, and Andrew 
Jackson, who was a macnauimous foe, gave notice in 1829 that it should 
never be renewea with his consent. The war at once opened. A torrent of 
incessant abuse was at once poured on Gen. Jackson and his supporters 
‘by the bank and tts stipendiaries. The newspapers of that period show that 
he and his followers were.all stigmatized as hopelessly ismorant on the sub 
— of the finances and bent on destr« yying the public credit. These charges 

ave a famiwr sound and are in daily use now, as they were fifty years ago 
against all who dare oppose the insolent pretensions of the banks. 

As I read these words, Mr. President, and place them side by 
side with the position now held by the chairman of the Committee 
on Finance, must confess that lam grieved and pained. It must 
mark the fact Democracy is fast drifting away from its moorings. 
Have we already arrived at the time when platforms are me.n- 
ingless platitudes? Have we already come to this, that the Dem- 
ocratic party in order again to be victorious must beg and cringe 
at the foot of the money power? It has been said in spesches 
delivered on both sides of this Chamber that the money power 
has dictuted the Presidential nominations of both political par- 
ties forthe past twenty years, and that now our Chief Executive 
Stands upon the same financial piatform asdid Mr. Harrison four 
yearsago. What is thought by a score or more Democrats in 
Congress here is thougnt by hundreds of thous.inds of people who 
are rapidly becoming educated upon financial questions. As was 
well said ‘by the Hon. Richard P. BLAND, of Missouri, “‘ We 
have come to the parting of the ways.” 

Democrats are beginning to understand what is Democracy. 
Representutivescan no longer retain their seats in Congress and 
conceal their views upon these vital questions. Every man must 
show his colors. Asi read Democracy there are Democrats in 
name today who are not Democrats; for in every contest be- 
tween the people and the money power they are found as de- 
fenders.of class legislation. Many speeches already delivered in 
this Chimber might well cause the fathers of Democracy to 
groan in their tombs. Behold what a change has taken place. 
Democrats vie with Republicans in the race for the almighty 
dollar. They have come to worship the aristocracy of we ith, 
and declare that the do lar is greater than the man. A fewmen 
of wealth app..rently stand higher in the estimation of the party 
than the great body of common men who have bravely espoused 
the party cause. Democracy has been made the victim of the 
wiles of the money power, who have not lost an opportunity to 
nominate the min to be placed at the head of both national tick- 
ets. But Democracy has taken this step at the cost of disrupt- 
ing the party organization. 

THE PEOPLE DEMAND JBFFERSONIAN DEMOCRACY. 

The people are ¢6till wedded to old-fashioned Jeffersonian 
Democracy, «nd if they can not have it in their own parties they 
will construct another. They are not to be frightened by the 
daily assertions of a subsidized press that ‘‘The people demand 
repeal,” ‘‘All lovers of honest money demind repeal,” ‘‘All 
newspaper m 7 demand repeal,” ‘* Only lunatics and silver-mine 
owners oppose repeal.” The New York World a short time ago 
publisned what purported to be Virginia’s demands for repeal 
of the Sherminilaw. It was boldly asserted that these dispatches 
represented the sentiment of Virginia. But, Mr. President 
Virginia is very like other agricultural States. There are 
bankers and capitalists enough to control the pirty organiza- 
tion, and the press, and imagine they are the people because 
mostof the poople are obligated to them. They control political 
eonventions bec iuse they wre shrewd tacticians. They are the 
agen’s : nd cop rtuers of the great Eastern money centers. 

Puffed up with a sonse of their importance they feel that the 
people are but a commen herd who should be grateful for their 

uidance and dictation. They meet as did the three tailors of 
Pooley strestand resolve, “That we are the people of America 
and so forth.’ Our bankers meet and resolve, finst, that the 
rights of the pesple must be protected; and, second, resolve that 
we are the people. The press and the bankers, though but a 
fraction of the population, have the mon»y to make themselves 
felt. Money talks. One man with $10,000,000 is in politics equal 
to 10,000,000 men with $1 each, at least such has been the case. 








But this day. Mr. President, is fast passing away. The | 
are informed on financial matters and are fast showine ¢ 
| selves capable of managinz their own political atfai 8 
glory of the money power must soonwane. Such is th 
tion of the People’s party and the great body of Democr 


ae 
cy 
THE PEOPLE DEMAND THE ABOLITION OF NATIONAL RAN 


But while talking of the money power, I cin not ref 
saying a few words as to our banking institutions. T 
miny lessons to be learned from the late panic: but th 
and most signific int is that we must get bick to the Co 
ani permit the Government to issue and control her oy 
of currency. Many strong speeches have been mx 
sides of this Chamber against socialism and paternali 
not my purpose to-day to discuss the correctness or inc 
of these theories, But it is safe to say that in a modifie 
large majority of the people to-day demand the extensi 
policy. What works so well in our present post-office s) 
is thoughtshould be extended to the telegraph and the ra 
But whatever may be argued against these on the gronn 
constitutionality can not be argued against the patern 
the control by the Government of her own volume of c 
The framers of the Constitution were emphatic and exp 
this point. 

in accordance with this, the people are opposed to th: 
extension of power and privileges to the banking frat 
The system is wrong in principle. Money, Mr. President 
lifeblood of comme:ce; restricted and controlled, st»o 
ensues in all lines of business. As well delegate the po 
control the circulation of the blood of the human body 
trust the circulating medium —the life of the people's trad 
th» hands of private and selfish individuals. As it is no 
that articles of common consumption should pass through m 
hands between the producer and the consum:>r merely for th 
purpose of supporting aclassof people who pre er to trade rat} 
thin to produce, so it is not wise that the issue of the peo 
money should be deleg ited to private corporations mere}, 
the sake of furnishing a lucrative occupation for a class of se! 
money-getters. To borrow the expression of the Senator f1 
Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL], ‘‘It is a wrong prineiple thit the 
money of a nation should be allowed to percolate through 
fingers of the national bankers before reaching the people.” 

But the wrongness of the principle is equaled only by the : 
dacity of the banking fraternity in asserting that there is ve: 
little or no profit in the banking business. There may have b 
times during the past thirty yexrs, but they are few, when 
account of the high price of bonds, there was not great profit ir 
bank circulation, but the fact remains that the banking ins it 
tions of the Onited States have already fulfilled the dire pre 
tions made by their opponents when the first charter was grant 
in 1863, and have proved the mghtiest agents in the centr 
tion of wealth. Tio day the money power of the world spexks to 
us and commands through the national banks of the U1 
States. 

To whom, Mr. President, are these institutions am: 
As I understand the law, they were created to be servant 
not tyrants; to be a public benetit, not a public burden: and 
should be compelled to close their doors when they ce ise to p 
form the functions of benks. They were crested, first, as | 
of safe deposit for the people's funds; and second, were giv: 
power to issue and in a measure contro! the volume of nat 
currency. But repeatedly have we ben compelled to wit 
failere of these institutions to perform both these pub ic | 
tions. ‘The people huve largely in the past cherished th: 
sion that national banks were in some way sfer than priva 
banks and were responsible for the money of depositors. 
this dream has of late been rudely shaken. For years, « 
people have imagined that the banks were public bene! 
the issue of the circulating medium; but even our most c 
lous business men during the past few months h»wve been for 
toadmit thatthe banks have been prompted by self-interesi » 01 
It is plainly too much power to place in the hunds of a co’) 
tion whose only principle is the increase of their own we 

In times of great financial disaster the commer. e of ou! 
try is compelled to fall at their feet. It is impossible t 
ceive how Congress should have delegated so much powe! 
authority to private institutions. It isa remarkable fact t! 
in the past twenty years national banks have managed th 
culating medium to the detrimento! the pwblic welfare, an 
retired their circulating medium when they thought th 
ume of currency was too great and have increased it agai 
there was urgent demand and high rates of interest for mone) 
From the remarks of the Senator from Missouri on August !°, 
last, I notice that in 1881, when Congress threatened a reduc 
tien in the rate of interest on bonds te 3) per cent, the New 
York banks ‘‘rushed down like a hungry horde” and retired 
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tion in one day, and threat- 
circulation unless Congress ac- 


their cire: 
all their 


aiohteen millions of 
moreover, to retire 


iin their demands. During the present financial strin- 
‘ when rates of interest went up in New York to 20 per 
cent, they whed to the Treasury and took out nearly thirty 
- of pxper circulation in one month. 
e b Vir. Preside the report of the Comptrolle 
Currency for 1892. FF n this I quote a few facts to show 
r of the n:itional banks in increasing or decreasing th 
' eof the currency. Sinc? it is not compulsory upon th ‘m 
out cl 1lation und ¢ ce the have power toretire thelt 
I na 1 ce up their bonds, they « ma ’ monev ch aad 
will. They have it in their power, moreover, to come to 
the 1 cue of the country in times of disaster sux is the one 
t ( h which we ! ve passt 1. if th ire p riot enol oh ind 

»>ao so, 

Comptroller, on page 50, states that the national! banks 
from October 31, 1853, to October 31, 1884, decreased their cir- 
culation as follows: 

O 1883, to Oct. 31, 1884 #4 170, 676 
?) LRR4, to Oct 1885 iets 15. 54 161 
Ox 245. to Oct. 31, 1886 56, 590, 533 
oO 4 385, to Oct. 31 1867 a... SE oes aia 50, 405, 58y 
Ox 1, 1887, to Oct. 31, 1888 16, 848, 73 
Oct. 31, 1888, to Oct. 31, 1889 ale 2, 159, 043 
oO 31. 1889, to Oct. 31, 1890 15, 248, 549 
31, 1890. to Oct, 31, 1891 (inereas« . 11,795, 101 
891, to Oct. 31, 1892 (increase 10, 487, 22 


It is supposed that the contraction had by this time proceeded 


far enough to make their circulation profit le. 


xnks took very slow steps recently to relieve the stringency of 
t} oney market. The Comptroller says: 

1.773 b , 2.737 have a ¢ not exceeding $150,000, nor less than 
> 0, Which is the lowestamount any k in the system may have, the 
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i rate capital amounting to $221.057,83 Lining 1,036 hav \ 
‘ of over $1.0.000 each. the agurerate amounting to #465,515,185. If an 
al t of bonds equal to the total vital were deposited to secure circula 
tion banks to-day might have a circulation amounting to $617,915,714, or 
$521,557,927 more than the present minimum. 

Here is, moreover, a list of eleven important national banks 
which have not thought it necessary to take out circulation: 


Title of bank Capital Bonds. 


Chemical National Bank, New York, N. Y a $300, 000 #50, 000 
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M inics’ Natione.: Bank, New York, N.Y : 2, 000, 000 50, 000 
Merchants’ National Bank, New York, N. Y 2, 000, 000 50. 000 
National City Bank, New York, N. Y — 1,000, 000 50. 000 
N mal Park Bank, New York, N. Y.. : ‘ 2,000, 000 | 50,010 | 
National Bank of Washington. D. C 200, 600 50, 000 | 
C srtown National Bank, Chestertown, Md 60, 000 12, 000 
} National Bank, Butte, Mont 2 100, 000 25, 000 
First National Bink, Houston, Tex ! 100, 000 25. 000 
Citizens’ National Bank, Englewood, N. J 50. 000 12. 500 
National Bank of Cockeysville, Md...................... 50, 000 12, 500 


In a speech delivered in this Chamber the late Senator Plumb 
made this very remarkable statement as to the customs of 
national banks in expanding and contracting theircurrency. In 
April, 1888, he said: 

Bat this contraction of 
national-bank cir¢ 


the currency, by means of the retirement of 
ulation. has been going on for more than ten years, and 
ali the committee has to say now is that it has considered some bill, but it 
is not completed. If the committee will net complete some measure the 
Senate must. If the Senate will not, and the other House will not, then the 
country is going upon the breakers of financial disturbance. As a Senator 
says in my hearing, ‘it is there now.” I think it is there now. We are 
dealing with a ques ion which has more to do with the welfare of the people 
of the United States, which is of more concern to them than any other thing 





that is pending in either House of Congress, or which can be pending—the 
lume of the circulating medium of the country, the value of its property, 
the difference between Gebt and bankruptcy on the one hand, and freedom 





from debt and prosperity on the other 

it is estimated that there are in circulation, including that which 1s locked 
up in the Treasury and held in the banks asa reserve fund, about $1,600,000, 
000, ofall kinds of currency of the United States, gold and silver,the over 
plus of gold and silver certificates. greenback notes and national-bank notes 
all told, and there are more than 360,000,000,000 of property which must finally 
be measured by this volume of currency lt has been contracted during the 
last year move than 5 per cent in addition to all that has occurred by reason 
of abrasion and loss. No man can tell the volume of greenbacks outstand 
ing. Nominally it is $346.000.000 and a fraction, but that volume has been 
sudject to all the accidents which have occurred during the past twenty-five 
years, whereby money has been consumed, worn out, lost, and itis doubtful 
if the amount is really over $300,000,000 to-day 

But saying nothing about that, the retirementof the national-banking cir 
lation during the past twelve months has been 5 per cent of the tota 
amonnt of the currency outstanding. There has been during that period a 
phenomenal depreciation of the prices of property. There has been th« 
greatestdepreciation of the price of agricultural products the country has 
ever known. 

os “ % * ® * * 





The contraction of the currency by 5 per cent of its volume means the de- 
preciation of the property of the country $3,000,000,000. Debts have not only 
nereased, but the means to pay them have diminished in proportion as the 
currency has been contracted. Events based upon nonlegislation have 

proved of advantage to lenders, but disastrous to borrowers 


I have referred, Mr. President, during my remarks to the at- 
tempt of the money power to control the action of Congress 
during President Jackson’s Administration, and to the economic 
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folly of delegating the control of the money volume to a priv 
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peared tor h of duty which t executive department of ¢ 
Governme! ul ‘sue Was not doubtful As by the terms of the b 
cha’ ter ) 7 ut the Secretary of the Treasury could remove t 
posits, it seer mal to me that this aut rity o ht to be ¢ once exerted to 
deprive that great corporation of the support and countenance of the Gov 
ernment i han use of its funds and such an exertion of its power in 
this point of the case the question is distinctly presented whether the peopl 
of the United States are to govern throuch their representatives chosen Dy 
their unb i suffrages or whether the power and money of a great corpo 
ration a 1 6 secretly exerted to influence t i udgement and contro 
their decisions. It must now be determined whe er the vank is to have it 
candidates for all offices in the country, from the highest to the lowes 


candidates on both sides of political questions shall be brought for 


fore and supported by the usual means 


whether 
ward as heret 

Again,on page 422 (Jackson's message, December 2, 1834), refer 
ence is made to the money power of the Existin creating finan 
cial panics. At the beginning of my remarks I re-erred to th¢ 
power of the moneyed organizations in New York to bring about 
@ financial panic; thit they had organization to bring a 
such a panic: that they had the dispo ition to do it, and that th 
supposition was they had produced the present financial panic 
Notice the similarity between the condition then con 
diiion now. 

Cir 
Bank of the [ 
that instituti 
postpone t 
the public 


wut 


and the 


umstances make it my duty to call the attention of Con 
nited States. Created for the conver 
n has become the scourge of the people. Its interfer 
ment of a portion of the national debt, that it might retain 
oney appropriated for that purpose to strengthen it in a pol 
cal contest, the extraordinary extension and contraction of its acct n 
dations to the « unity, its corrupt and partisan loans, its exclusion o 
the public directors from a knowledge of its most important proceedin 


23 to the 
ience of the Governme} 


nce to 





> pay 
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the unlimited authority conferred on the president to expend its 
hiring writers and procuring the execution of printing and the use! 
that authority, the retention of the pension money and boo after the 
lection of new agents, the groundless claim to heavy damages in consequ e 
of the protest the bill drawn on the French Government, have, throu 
various channels, been laid before Congress 

Immediately after the close of the last session the bank, through 
ident, ann ced its ability and readiness to abandon the system of un 
ulieled curtailment ani the interruption of domes exchanges, W bh i 
had pract i upon from the ist of August, 1833, to the 30th of June R34 
and to ext« i its accommodations to the community ihe grounds a 
sumed in this ai inciation amounted to an acknowledgment that the cur 
tailment, I the extent to which it had been carried, was not necessary to 
the safety of the bank, and had been persisted in merely to nduce Congress 
to grant th rayer of the bank in its memorial relative to the removal of 
the deposits, and to give it a new charter. They were substantially a cor 
fession that all the real distresses which individuals and the countr 


endured f 


by it wit! 


ng sis months had been needlessly pro 


or eight 
iew of effecting, through the sufferings of the people, the 





lativeacti Congress 

it t of congratulation that Congress and the ntry had the vi 
tu 1 ss to bear the infliction: that the energies ir yle > 
fou n this wanton tyranny. in vast imy tior the preciou 
me m almostevery part of the world; and that, at t ( © of thi 
tremend t to control our Government, the bank fou itself powel 

sand pn er able to loan out rplus mear T inity had 
learned to nage its affairs without its a t le had already 
ound ne i rie so that on the tst of October last extraordinary 
spectacie wv I ented of a national bank more than one-half of whose cay 
ital was € zy unproductive in its vault rin the ands foreig 


banker 
On page 424, of the same message, is an extract which shows 

the tyranny of banks over the rights of the people: 

The high-handed career of this imstitution i 

tional functionaries of this Government 


iposes upon the constitu 
duties cf the gravestand most 


imperative character—duties which they cannot a-oid, and from which, I 
my 


trust, there will be no inclination on the part of any of them to shrink 
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own sense of them is most clear, as is also my readiness to discharge those 
which may rightfully fallon me. To continue any business relations with 
the Bank of the United States, that may be avoided without a violation of 
the national faith, after that institution has set at open defiance the con- 
ceded right of the Government to examine its affairs; after it has done all 
in its power to deride the public authority in other respects, and to bring it 
into disrepute, at home and abroad; after it has attempted to defeat the 
clearly expressed willof the people by turning against them the immense 
»oWer entrusted to its hands, and by involving a country. otherwise peace- 
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ited 


Li KS, 


distribution of the loanable funds of the banks of the | 
| States. LIagain submit the table as a portion of my re; 
with the remarks, I then made upon it. 
Table showing by States and Territories the population of each on J 
and the aggregate capital of national and State banks, loan and 


panies, and savings and private banks in the United States on June 
the average of these per capita of population. 





ul, fourishing and happy, in dissension, embarrassment, and distress 
would make the nation itself a rey to the degredation so sedulously pre- 
pared for its public agents, and do much to destroy the confidence of man- 
kind in popular governments, and to bring into contempt their authority 
and efficiency. In guarding against an evil of such magnitude considera- 
tions of temporary convenience should be thrown out of the question, and 
we should be influenced by such motives only as look to the honor and pre- 
servation of the Republican system. 


Omitting a few lines I read on: 


Events have satisfied my mind, ana I think the minds of the American 
people, that the mischiefs and dangers which flow from a national bank far 
overbalance all its advantages. The bold effort the present bank has made 
to control the Government, the distresses it has wantonly produced, the vio- 
lence of which it has been the occasion in one of our cities famed for its ob- 
servance of law and order, are but premonitions of the fate which awaits 
the American people should they be deluded into a perpetuation of this in- 
stitution, or the establishment of another like it. It is fervently hoped, 
that thus admonished, those who have heretofore favored the eutablishenent 
of a substitute for the present bank will be induced to abandon it, as itis 
evidently better toincur any inconvenience that may be reasonably expected 
than to concentrate the whole moneyed power of the Republic in any form 
whatsoever, or under any restrictions. 


Then again, on page 498—the veto message of President Jack- 
son—there is a very remarkable prediction as to the concentra- 
tion of wealth in the United States: 


It is to be regretted that the rich and powerful too often bend the acts of 
Government to their selfish purposes. Distinctions in society will always 
exist under every just government. Equality of talents, of education, or of 
wealth, can not be produced by human institutions. In the full enjoyment 
of the gifts of Heaven, and the fruits of superior industry, economy, and 
virtue, every man is equally entitled to protection by law. But when the 
laws undertake to add to these natural and just advantages, artificial dis- 
tinctions, to grant titles, gratuities, and exclusive aye oe to make the 
rich richer andthe potent more powerful, the humble members of society, 
the farmers, mechanics, and laborers, who have neither the time nor the 
means of securing like favors to themselves, have a right tocomplain of the 
injustice of their Government. Therearenonecessary evilsin government. 
Its eviis exist only in its abuses. If it would confine itself to equal protec- 
tion, and, as Heaven does its rains, shower itsfavors alike on the high and 
low, tire rich and the poor, it would be an unqualified blessing. 


Again, omitting a few lines, I read: 


Experience should teach us wisdom. Most of the difficulties our Gov- 
ernment now encounters, and most of the dangers which impend over our 
Union, have sprung from an abandonment of the legitimate objects of gov- 
ernment by our national legislation, and the a of such principles as 
are embodied in this act. Many of our rich men have not been content with 
equal protection and equal benefits, but have besought us to make them 
richer by act of Congress. By attempting to gratify their desires, we have, 
in the results of our legislation, arrayed section against section, interest 
against interest, and man against man, in a fearful commotion which 
threatened to shake the foundation of our Union 

It is time to pause in our career, to review our principles, and, if possible, 
revive thatdevoted patriotism and spirit of compromise which distinguished 
the sages of the Revolution, and the fathers of our Union. If we can not at 
once, in justice to interests vested under improvident legislation, make our 
Government what it ought to be, we can, at least, take a stand against all 
new grants of monoplies and exclusive privileges, against any prostitution 
of our Government to the advancement of the few at the expense of the 
many and in favor of compromise and gradual reform in our code of laws 
and system of political economy. 


This, Mr. President, is the prophesy. To-day we have the 
fulfillment before our eyes. ‘rom the Forum of November, 


1889, I quote a table compiled by Mr. Thomas G. Shearman, 
which is to this effect: 


Concentration of wealth in the hands of the Sew. 
Families. 
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13, 002, 090 
Now let us put them into four great classes: 


Families, 

182, 090 

1, 200, 000 
2,500, 000........ 

9, 120, 000 


13,002,000... 


S| 88222232 
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62, 082, 000, 000 


One year ag I had.occasion to refer to this matter in particular 
and to show the concentration of wealth upon the Atlantic sea- 
board. I showed then that there was a ruinous inequality in the 


a -_ wesmen a 
All banks 


Population 
June 1, 
1891. | Capital, ete 


States and Territories. 


663, 000 | $81, 253, 068 
379, 000 | 96, 226, 832 
333, 000 | 40, 081, 914 
2, 299, 000 | 742, 651, 224 
352, 000 127, 126, 389 
764, 000 | 199, 953, 331 
110, 000 , 663, 604, 173 | 
, 484, 000 119, 766, 779 
5, 382, 000 | 546, 267, 053 
170, 000 14, 886, 050 
, 048, 000 | 101, 096, 200 
236, 000 20, 146, 171 
, 870, 000 | 42, 131, 055 
775, 000 14, 113, 894 
, 658, 000 502 
, 165, 000 | 
, 867, 000 
405, 000 | 
, 538, 000 
, 309, 000 
, 137, 000 
, 804, 000 | 
161, 000 
, 870, 000 
, 773, 000 
3, 720, 000 
213, 000 , 758, 885 
, 899, 000 ‘ 8, 188 
, 189, 000 2: 2, 200 
728, 000 . 828, 490 
935, 000 , 981, 211 
, 860, 000 482, 170 
2, 734, 000 | , 047, 645 | 
, 448, 000 3, 896, 588 
, 148, 000 , 333, 620 | 
440, 000 480, 478 
44, 000 , 176, 791 
244, 000 189, 235 | 
333, 000 204 | 
61, 000 3 356 
193, 000 8, 985, 308 | 
341, 000 $69, 101 
93, 000 88, 258 
145, 000 20, 277, 490 
157, 000 4, 415, 963 
181, 300 2, 054 | 
115, 000 480, 347 | 
214, 000 5, 858, 062 | 
375, 000 27, 859, 317 | 
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New Hampshire ...........-. 
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Connecticut ........ 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 
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District of Columbia 
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North Carolina 
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Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 5, 138, 019 

55, O70, 737 
, 607, 971 
5, 078, 682 
2, 603, 237 

297, 991 


Kentucky 
Tennessee 


Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 


Minnesota _ ___.. 
hin aninbet cmemeadnei 
Kansas 


California 

Oregon 

Arizona 

North Dakota.....- 

South Dakota 
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Indian Territory 

Oklahoma 





Washington 
Wvyoming 


5, 373, 750 | 





5, 840, 438, 191 | 91. 


A glance at the tables submitted will show that the Eastern States are e1 
joying the benefits of one capita of loanable funds ranging from #0 
New Jersey to $361.72 in Rhode Island, while the Southern States hav: 
$6.56 in Arkansas to $30.90 in Louisiana. This inequality becomes 
marked as the statistics of loans and currency are considered, which 
brought out furtheron. Tosuch an extent has this inequitable cond 0 
congestion in the East and depletion in the South and West obtained as \ 
attract the attention of many who have heretofore doubted its existence, and 
may lead to a thorough awakening of public interest in the matter 

It will be noticed that out of the gross amount of loanable funds aggregat 
ing 5,840,438,191, the eleven Eastern States control $3,737,812,013, or nearly 64 
per cent, while the eleven Southern States have only $197,041,996, or a little 
over 8 per cent, and the remaining twenty-seven States and Territories have 
$1,905,584, 182, or about 33 per cent. ; 

The eleven Eastern States, with an area of 117,062,640 acres of land, hold 
$3,737,812,191 in loanable funds, while the eleven Southern States, with 179, 
995,758 acres, have but $197,041,996. Reduced to an average, gives the eleven 
Eastern States 831.93 and the eleven Southern States less than 4 cents per 
acre. These figures will be met with the statement that the East needs moré 
money than the South, which, under present conditions, is no doubt true 
and because it is, furnishes one of the best reasons for a change. 

That the financial system as now practiced tends to intensify this situ 
ation to the detriment of other sections is apparent to all who will give | 
even a partial examination. To eliminate the necessity for the West 
South going to the East for money to carry on or encourage productiol 
one of the greatest questions before the American people. 


Mr. President, we have had quite a number of references upon 
the floor of this Chamber to the fact that the press to-lay no! 
only works in harmony with the money power, but that it has 
been subsidized. I wish to refer, upon page 536 of the volume 
from which I am quoting, to the condition of affairs which ex 
isted in the decade between 1830 and 1840. President Jackson 
said in his communication to the Cabinet, September, 153): 


It has long been known that the president-of the bank, by his single W!!). 
originates and executes many of the most important measures coll ed 
with the management and credit of the bank, and that the commiitice, 4 
well as the board of directors, are left in entire ignorance of many acts dc me 
and correspondence carried on in their name and apparently under thei 
authority. The fact has been recently disclosed, that an unlimited discre- 
tion has m, and is now, vested in the president of the bank to expend its 
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Post of September 4, 1893, Lread a standing advertisement at 
the head of the first editorial column: 
THE SURE ROAD TO BIMETALLISM. 


‘The way to force Europe to agree with us upon international bimetallism 
is for the United States to stop buying silver and buy gold 
The repeal of the Sherman lew is only the first step. [f we follow it up by 


getting our share of the gold of the world, we will compel England to come | 


to our terms 


It is one of the strongest demands made upon Congress to-day 


that we sh :ll issue a new series of $100,000,0U0 or $300,000,000 of | 


bonds. ‘The Post of the same issue has an editorial entitled ‘‘*The 
easiest way out.” lt reads as follows: 
THE BASIEST WAY OUT. 


It occurs to the Post as a sound business proposition that the wisest way 
to deal with a possible shortage in the Treasury is the simplest and speediest 
way. That instead of devisthg any temporary makeshifts or trying any 
new experiments in order to get around a difficulty, it were better toadopt 
direct aid straightforward methods. 

The credit of the Government is unquestionably good for any amount it 
may need. Assuming, therefore,that by reason of diminishing revenues, 
which can not be summarily augmented, and increasing expenditures, which 
can not well be curtailed under the laws anthorizing tuem. the Treasury is 
likely to be drained of its available resources by the expiration of the pres- 
ent tiscal year, why should the Government hesitate a moment to borrow 
whatever sum or sums it may require to meet this draft? 

A bus. ness man Whose note was as good as his bond would not stand a mo- 
ment upon the order of such a proceeding, in case he found himself ina tight 
place. He would raise the money he wante, pull himself through, and come 
out all right. . 

The Government should do the same thing. Instead of fooling with due 
bills or scrip. or any other hand-to-mouth nonsense, it should place its bonds 
upon the market, or be put in a position to do so if it becomes necessary. 

If there is really a serious emergency at hand, it will demand prompt re- 
lief. It can not Wait upon a general reconstruction of our financial system. 
‘That will take time, and time 1s an elemen: of importance in the present situa- 
tion. The proper thing to do now is to provide for exigencies that can not 
be postponed, and there eught to be no great difficulty in making the neces- 
sary provisions 


Again, another editorial of the same day from the same paper: 
GOOD AS FAR AS IT GOERS, 


The repeal of the Sherman law is good as farasit goes. It will show to 
the world that this country is not prepared to go on indefinitely buying sil- 
ver. but up to the present time we have bought so much silver that the 
notes issued against it, added to the other outstanding notes of the Govern- 
ment, make {t necessary to strengthen our gold reserve. If $100,000,000 of 
reserve Was necessary in 1879 to maintain the value of the greenbacks, cer- 
tainly more is needed now, when the amountof the outstanding notes of the 
Government is more than double what it was then. Our reserve can be 
strengthened by selling bonds and buying gold. and not till that is done will 
Congress have carried out the pledge of both Poe parties to make every 
dollar as good as gold: that is to say. as good as every o her dollar. 

Besides giving this needed strength to our Treasury, the policy of selling 
bonds and accumulating gold w ll bring about international bimetallism. 
In this country public opinion favors international bimetallism, believing 
it will give greater stability to the measure of all values than we can have 
with gold alone 

But there isincidentally another aspect of international bimetallism which 
may fairly be taken into account, and that is its necessary effect on the sil- 
ver industry of the United States. It will enlarge the useof silver and thus 
add to its value. Now we have been stimulating the silver industry for 
years by buying silver, and the country has found it necessary to suddenly 
atop. This, fike the sudden withdrawal of any form of protection, resultsin 
hardship to communities and individuals who are in no way responsible for 
the policy of the Government upon which they have based their undertak- 
ings and means of living. Toreme ly thisevil, so far as it may be done with- 
out producing other evil, ts a plain daty which Congress owes to these peo- 
pie. International bimetallism is an obvious and practicable reme jy, which 
not only does not produce other evils, but, on the contrary, must produce 
great g od to the whole country, 


Congress can not enact international bimetallism, but by authorizing the | 


purchase of the gold necessary tostrengthen our Treasury it will make Eu- 
rope see that there is not enough gold to go round, and bring about an in- 
ternational bimetallic agreement 
And again from the same paper: 
THE PITY OF IT. 
“The proposal to empower the Government to borrow money by an issue 
of United states bonds is one which Senator SHERMAN would hardly have 


made without sufficient reason. Further, it is one which the right-thinking | 


men of both parties will feel themselves compelled tosupport. Itis a geat 
pity that the National Government should be obliged to raise money in this 
Way so soon after the advent of a Democratic Administration.’’—New York 
Trib 

But what is the “ pity” of it? If the Government needs the money, why 


. shouldn't we all be thankful that its credit is good enough to get all ft 
As to the causes which have led up to this exigency, there will be | 


wants? 
time enough for their discussion when the exigency is provided for 

These causes are numerous; they have been of gradual growth: some of 
them are of long s anding; many of them are but imperfectly understood 


even by the best fin«ne.ers: all of them have, no doubt, been severely aggra- | 
Yated by the silver-buying policy of the Government under the Sherman act. | 


Honors are easy on these points as between administrations. Thething o 
do now is to meet the necessities of the hour like brave men and patriots, 
ins ead of wasting time in a wrangle over the question of responsibility. 

So far as the pity business fs concerned, however, the Democratic party 
may congratulate itseif that the emergency, if it had tocome, has eome this 
early. Better to have it now, speaking from @ poli ical standpoint; better 
now, ‘so soon after the advent of a Democratic administration,’’ than its 
postponement to the summer of 1894. 


IT call attention to an article from the Chicago Inter Ocean, | 


quoted in the Post, September 4: 
SENATOR SHERMAN'S POSITION, 


JORN SHERMAN, the great financier of this country, isa strong and consis- 
tent bimetallist, opposed alike to the gold or the silver single standard. In 


& word, as he tersely put it, “the one which Senators have tosolve is how | 


to procure the largest use of gold and silver without demonetizing either.” 
There could be no truer definition of the duty of the hour. 
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Then the language of the Post: 


Mr. SHERMAN is a bimetallist, and Le favors the policy that wil 
metallism—the purchase of gold wherewith to strengthen the re 
Treasury against possibility of disturbance either at bome or from 

The United States insisting upon its equitable share in the distr} 
gold, Europe will necessarily concede to equitable terms in the dis 
| Of silver. 

The United States wants no monopoly of silver; Engiand nor a 
tion should have a monopoly of aaa ° 


Here is a sample of the average New York bankers’ 
with which mail has been burdened the past three mont 
duties are clearly stated: 


DEAR Str: The present financial situation requires the follow 
by Congress, which should be favored by all interests, to wit 

1. Pass a resolution repealing purchase clauses of Sherman sil\ 

2. Passa bill authorizing the issue of $300,000,000 of United Sta 
cent bonds, payable in gold, directing United States Treasurer t 
000.000 immediately in Europe, with stipulation that none of th 
be resold within the United States: the Treasurer to take this 81 
gold and issue $100,000,000 of gold certiticates against it, and deposi 
| the different national banks of the United States, pro rata to thei 
and cireulation, upon adequate security being given to the G 
securing such deposits; such deposits to be preferred liens upon all 
each bank, etc. 

It should also direct the Treasurer to sell $100,000,000 of such 
mediately in Enrope under similar conditions, the money to be plac 
United States Treasury. or left on deposit in London, Paris, and Be 
use by the Vovernment in paying deficiencies between the Govern: 
ceipts and expenditures, and drawn as needed. 

The remaining $100.000.000 should be held subject to sale when: 
neces ities of the Government or the financial interests of the cou 
mand it. 

Bringing $200,000,000 of gold to this country, in addition to the bala 
trade in our favor, would immediately establish contidence in our fi 
strength. 

3. Pass a resolution calling an international conference to establis! 
ternational agreement as to the use of silver as currency, to be held 
twenty days after the passage of such resolution. Twenty days’ n 
cable is amply sufficient to allow time for every government to app 
who understand the subject thoroughly, and have them meet at so! 
venient place. 

The delegates representing the United States should be selected 
gress,and named in the resolution: two of them to be Senators 
silver States, and two of them equally representative of the othe: 
the question. 

4. Pass the act increasing national-bank circulation to par of dep 
bonds. 

The above legislation would immediately inspire confidence here 
abroad in American finunces, and start again the wheels of business 
helplessly clogged. 

lor the future, the following action should be taken: 


This has already been under consideration, and favorably too, 
by the Committee of Finance. 


5. Pass a resolution appointing a committee to consist of five New York 
bankers of the highest stan ling, and one each from Boston, Philadelphia 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Nashville, Atlanta, Savannah, New Orlean 
Galveston, San Francisco, Denver, St. Paul, Detroit, Buffalo, and Pittsbu 

This committee to immediately meet. consider, and report to an adjourn 
session of Cougress a bill incorporating a United States national bi 
founded on the same lines as the National Bank of England and the Nati 
Bank of France, to be entirely divorced and free from politics; and it | 
expressly stipulated that one-half of the committee shall be selected 
Republican bankers and one-half from Democratic bankers. 

A national bank is absolutely necessary for the future tinancial saf 
thecounutry. Under present conditions thereis noelasticity to our cur 

Five per cent of our financial business is done with cash. 

Ninety-five per cent with credit. 

To-day credit is largely destroyed, which leaves us trying to do mor 
one-half of the business of the country on the insignificant 5 per cent 
and a considerable proportion of thiscash hoarded and taken out of « 
tion. 

To meet emergencies like this. we should have a national bank, ! 
power to make almost an unlimited issue of currency, with the same | 
and self-interest, when confidence returns, to take and return 
specially-issued currency and retire it. 

The Bank of England and the Bank of France have power toissue n 
upon millions of additional currency Whenever necessary to prote 
conduct the finances of the country, and they exercise this power, and 
fore such extreme panics as ours are unknown in those countries 
the crisis isover this extra currency is retired. 

There is no question as to the safety of this power; it has been exe! 
by these great banks in these two countries for generations, and h 
their financial salvation, and we can have no permanent financial s 
the United States until we crexte a similar nationag bank, or else ma 
United States Treasury a bank. and authorize and direct that in t 
panic and destruction of credit the Government shall issue currency 
extent necessary to meet the emergency, and deposit it in the nationa 
of the country. Ofthetwot1aeasures, itis certainly preferable to have: 
national bank, founded on alwost exactly the lines of the Bank of 
thus taking financial questions and management entirely out of the in! 
of politics, because the government of the great National Bank of | 
is entirely in the hands of the greatest business men of the count 
have no interest whatever in politics, except as citizens. 

Yours, truly, 








WM. R. CONW 


We are expected, Mr. President, to follow out seriatim t! 


programme they have laid down. First, repel the pur 
slaus> of the Sherman law. Second, grant the banks pow 
| issue circulation to the par value of the bonds deposited at 
Treasury. Third, issue a newseries of bonds amounting to ¢ 
| 000,000. Fourth, lay plans to establish a permanent bun 
system. 
I do not hesitate to say that such dictation is un-American, 
atriotic, selfish, and tyrannie.l. [t should sound a note of alarm 
the ears of every member of this body, and cause the country 
to rise to the emergeney. 














Mr. President, wisdom would dictate an entire revision of our 
financial system. We shouid defeat the plans of the money 
powe *to continue further their injust gem ings upon the peo- 
ple. But let us now beg to consider the udvis bility of adopt- 
ing a new medium of exch inge. We are crowning a century of 
remark ible achievements in the arts, sciences, inve nti ind 
literary culture. A new generation is coming which will look 
upon our crude meusures of value, as we now look back upon the 
wooden plow and the stage coach. 

MONEY ECONOMICALLY DISCUSSED 

Money, Mr. President, is a function and y be attached to 

anv material. This is an adv nced stand, bat I am firmly con- 


sd that our nation and the wor.d will ultimately come to it. 
‘ladstone, in his speech in the British Parliiment Febru- 


igre of barter 


5 last,s ys th .t We have passea beyond the st 
and exchange in thé primary necessaries of mankind in the 
cit n He seems to think that 

have made rapid advancementtfrom the primary principles. B 
such I assert has not been the c:se.° Weare still in our trans- 


first efforts towards tl 


actions exchanging one commodity for another. In barbarous 
times when a man wanted a horse, be my hive exchanged g 

or a cow or an instrument of warfare for it. The name of the 
commodity to be exchanged was notspecified. To-day one com 
modity has been selected by agreement for exchange p irpo es 
So that one must now convert his grain, cow,or instrument ol 
warfare into the commodities of silver or gold and then ex 


} 
Ai 


change those for the horse. 

How far removed, Mr. President, is this from the old syste 
of barter. It is not only not better, but it is tyrannically worse 
in some respects. Now, all the exchangeable commodities o! 
man are compelled to walk round systematically and make obei- 
sance to the one commodity, gold. The owner of this favored 
commodity must feel highly flattered and honored. Gold is to- 
day the king of commodities, sitting on the throne of commerce: 
and ruling the destinies of individuals and of nations. 

During ages of history the sub‘ect of finance has been 
shrouded in mystery, the veil being lifted for the benefit o 
few of the most favored citizens. ‘he money lender his been 
trained in all tie arts and fine practices of his profession, whi.e 
the people have accepted their lot, enduring an oppression th 
cause of which they knew not. Bonds and tunding acts, expan- 
sions and contractions, demonetizition and resumption, and 
score of such terms are as Meaningless to them as the recitation 
ofa foreign aiphabet. They have been accustomed to see bank 
upon the street corners, but few have ever thought it their 
right to inquire whence they came, or whether they represented 
a favored classor not. They know that some are called privat 
banks and some nitional banks, anc that they are convenien 
plac ss to visit when a check or draft is to be cashed. The law 
creating th» institution isa mystery. They have a currency, 
but how they c.me it they have not thought fit to inquir 


There is a vag ea that sometime in the past financie 








ciphered out and determined what was to be money. Asfor tine 
nethod of get ing it stamped and put circwation Congrs 
men were elected to dothat, and they were ected to accent th 


result without a word of complain 
But th .t day of ignorance, Mr. President, is happily passl 











by, th MKS to our p icschools and olper institutio sofenlight 
enment. ' dy of barter is entombed with departed natio 
of ant juity. W ith it will soon lie the c:u e, superstitious id s 
of money and ce promulgited to-day. With the introd 
tion of com! e the barter system gave way toamedium ofe 
change called mon y. Themedium was naughtelse than a pro 
uct of nature hiving atolerably uniform value,and hence gen 
era! measure of commodities. But this theory is fast becomin 
obsolete, as peoplecome to understand thata medium ofexchang 
is not an | valent of v + Dut merel enables the holder to 
obtain such an equivalent. | Gover! itsystem of book- 
keeping, done under the sancticn t provisions of the law. 

But vo'd and silver ha D ith } l < 
to generation, until we have come to think tl 
be money. 

We are confronted with such media of excha nd 
wé go through li’e withoutruising the question h 


Vr <s 4} Pe : 
We OOK Upon 18 He itliul me 


to fulfill this importuntoffic 








Je ¥ 

almost with superstition. Wesee a divine fitness in their s 
tion for thispurpose. A prominent economist says 

Itis hardly possible to avoid being imp ed Vv 1 the thought of a 
signing mind as we contemplate the relations of these metals to the ec 
omy ofthe human family Among all the materials of which the solid eart 
is composed two su es are found. each of whic 380 related to bu 
Man taste as to render a2 Object of universal desire among all civiliz 
nations. Thev are th f ad l see intended to unite the whole hum 


family into one great rid 
’ sree 


But, ordained as a monetary standard or not,the supply of 
old, according to the testimony of experts, is rapidly diminish- 
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But discussion of this subject is no sooner begun than the cry 
of ‘‘cheap money” is raised. It is called cheap money because 
it is easily produced. Iam not able to discover why we should 
be compelled, in order merely to procure a circulating medium, 
to search the bowels of the earth, and tax the resources of our 
people, when a most excellent and desirable article is at hand, 
any more than I might see the wisdom in a railroad company’s 
searching the continent of Africa to obtain ivory for baggage 
checks when brass, a substantial, cheap article, is at hand. 

But by whom is the cry of ‘‘cheap money” raised? By the 
banking or creditor class and their friends. These same men, 
when, during the war, under a paper currency, poor, hard-work- 
ing farmers contracted debts piyable in a money representing a 
given amount of labor, never thought of raising the cry of dear 
money when the farmer was compelled to payin coin. Never in 
history has there boen an instance of an abundance of or even 
enough money under a gold currency. The money kings can 
orbitant interest. It will be an unprofitable day for money 
lenders when articles of intrinsic value cease to be money. But 
the poor will rejoice. 


stores to buy the week's provisions, never object to ‘‘cheap 
money.” The farmer, who ciphers close to make receipts and 
expenditures meetis glad fora ‘‘ cheap money” which circulates 


can not. be held back at the wish of a class who reap rich har- 
vests through loans. 

This is the brave money, Mr. President. It accommodates 
the people in peace, and it is the first to enlist in time of war. 
Gold has never failed to oppress the people in peace, and has 
never failed to. secure a hiding place in war. ‘‘Cheap money” 
redeemed France in the Revolution. Sir Archibald Alison 
siys it saved Englandfrom 1797, to 1815 from being a tributary 
to France. Gold deserted Venice in 1176, America in 1776, 
France in 1790, England in 1797,and Europe in 1813. Paper 
money fought the battles for American independence. It was 
the nations stay during the late civil war. Why was it good? 
Because a brave, united people are behind it. It is based upon 
the entire wealth of the nation. 

I lay down, Mr. President, a few fundamental principles as 
characterizing a sound currency. 

1. It must be issued by the sovereign power of the nation. 

2. It must be honored by the issuing power by being receiva- 
ble for public dues, customs, tixes, etc. 

3. Itmust be made afull legal tender for all monetary purposes. 

4. It must be beyond the reach of the counterfeiter as far as 
possible. 

5. It should, in the amount of issue, bear a reasonable relation 
to the public revenues collected. 

6. It should be issued by a stable, nonrevolutionary govern- 
ment whose people possess a high degree ofeniightenment. No 
government paper, Mr. President, ever depreciated or was re- 
pudiated when issued according to these principles. 

CHEAP MONEY IN HISTORY. 


But we are pointed to the features of paper money in past 
history. We are asked to explain the paper money of France. 
Let me say that it was issued in violation of sound principles; 
according to Alison, it was counterfeited by the wagonload. 


The volume was entirely out of proportion to the revenues, and | 
Ex- | 


it was made redeemable in gold, which is not redemption. 
change of dollarsis not redemption, and never can be. A dollar 
is redeemed when it is received in revenue by the government 
issuing it and not otherwise. 

Mr. E. G. Spaulding, a banker in Buffalo, N. Y., in time of the 
war, chairman of the Subcommittee on Ways and Means in 1861, 
1862, and 1863, and known in financial history as ‘‘ The Father of 
the Greenback,” has discussed commodity redemption of money 
as follows: 


Every time a hundred-dollar bill passes from one person to another, it is 
a practical redemption of it by the person who takes it. Every time a mer- 
chant at Chicago pays to a farmer $00 in national currency for a carload of 
wheat, the farmer by the operation redeems such national currency, not in 
greenbacks, nor in gold, but in a commodity better than either, namely, 
wheat, a staple article useful to all. 
sells a bale of cotton goods and receives his pay for it in currency, redeems 
such currency, not in the way that banks redeem it, but in cotton goods 
which isfar better, because it performs the true functions of money by facili- 
tating the legitimate sale of commoilities. 
or manu 


and discharging such tax. 
tional curren 
formed 

practical) 
ment of « 


So every mechanic or laborer that receivés na 


So it will be seen that just so long as the national currency is 
edeemed every day in its passage from hand to hand in the pay- 


greatly facilitates there is not the slighest necessity for resorting to the 
expensive and risky operation of assorting and sending it home for redemp- 
tion.—Spaulding's History, Appendix, page 10, 


———— 


At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr, P 
GREW. ] 

Mr. KYLE. Mr. President, the money of the Revolution 
Lord Howe says, was counterfeited and sent to Am>rica by the 
shipload. Continental money was terribly depreciated . 
was issued out of proportion to the public revenue. It \ 
receivable for taxes because the Continental! Congress 


| power to collect taxes; and hence it was crippled in t} 


essential feature ofmoney. The first issue of our civil wa 
millions, did not depreciate because they complied with { 
sential laws above laiddown. They differed from sub 
issues, which sank to one-third of a dollar, in that th 
contained the famous exception clause, by which the Go 


| ment acknowledged them good enough to pay all debts 


those due herself. The Government repudiated her « 
spring, crippled her own child, and then cast it off bec 


| pled. 


corner the finances and subject the masses to the payment of ex- | 


| during the late war. 
The people who live by labor, and who oa | 
Saturday night draw their bills and with their wives visit the 





So every merchant in New York that | 


So every time that a merchant | 
cturer pays his internal-revenue tax to the United States collector 
in national currency, the Government redeems such currency by receiving | 
; ; acy, the Government i aa ee | allits value and power to satisfy all our wants 
for his services, redeems such currency by the labor per- | 


mmodities and services, and in the ramified operations of trade | 
and business both with the Government and the people whose operations it 


The Argentine Republic has been in a straitened con 
financially because her paper is d»preciated much as 
But it is not receivable for revenues, 
not a general legal tender. On the other hand, Venice 
began her system of book credits, issuing a paper c 


| which was a full legal tender, was receivable for all rey 
| and was not based on coin. 
|of six hundred years of unexampled prosperity. 
as naturally as blood through the arteries of the human body and | 


This was continued during a 
And 
Napoleon marched into Venice with the expectation of { 
gold he did not find one dollar. Paper money succeeded i 
lurger Colonies during the Revolutionary war in this co 
even though the times were dark. North Carolina’s $400,00 
paper money was kept at pir for twenty years after she bec 
a State. Other Stvtes did likewise. 

There is no reason, Mr. President, why a nation such as ou 
covering 3,000,000 square miles of territory, 65,000,000 of peo; 
$53,000,000,000 of wealth, with exhaustless resources of all t 
goes to make up the necessities of mankind, with the best ; 
ernment upon earth, with a people of excellent morality and « 
lightenment, possessed of remarkable valor and patriotism, a 
with an annual revenue of over four hundred millions, should not 
be able to issue and maintain a currency of this character thre 
or four times as great as her revenues. But our financiers have 
thought otherwise and our legislators have followed suit The 
opportunities of the banking class during the yexrs following the 
war were not great enough, and the prosperity of the farmer un- 
paralled. The only remedy, in the judgment of the banker, was 
to get rid of the greenbacks and call back the deserting coin. 

By some superhuman effort we have gotten onto a specie ba 
sis at last. How we gotthere isa picture long to be remem 
bered. We have a mountain of paper upon a pinnacle of metal. 
It isa resumption in name and notin reality. Three hundred 
and forty-six millions of greenbacks rest on one hundred mil- 
lions of gold in the Treasury in case of a possible redemption, 
and the people are satisfied. They would be as well s :tisfied i 
three hundred and fifty millions more were based on the same 
one hundred millions. But better yet were such issue based 
on all kinds of property: the cotton of the South, the wheat of 
the West, the corn of the valleys, and the metals of the moun- 
tains. Whether, then, our balances with foreign countrie 
to be settled in the one product or the other an honored cur- 
rency would see that it was forthcoming. 


PROMINENT ECONOMISTS FAVOR SUCH MONEY. 
Sir John Sinclair says: 


It was a great discovery when a metallic medium was substitu 
barter; it was also a great discovery when paper convertible into « 
substituted for gold and silver; but a third discovery was reserved for 
own times, namely, that, with an incontrovertible paper currency, # 
ture, commerce, and manufactures might aivance in a career of unexa 
pled prosperity. 


The following is from the great English philosopher, Herb 
Spencer: 


England herself does not in reality base her currency on specie; nor «« 
she without bringing all business to a dead stop in a very short time 
just mixes enough of this specie-basis fiction in her finances to cont 
or periodically divest the laboring classes of their earnings for the ben 
the nobility. But for the real basis of value to her currency she m 
notes of the Bank of England, as well as her coins, a full legal t 
the payment of debts, and not the notes of the other banks. From 


| see that even in England specie basis is a mere fiction, a false pret 


Aristotle, writing of money, says: 
Money byitself * * * has value only bylaw, and not by nature; so tha 
a change of convention between those who use it is sufficient to deprive It 


In his proposal for an economic and secure currency, Ricurdo 
says: 

A well-regulated paper currency is so greatan improvement in come 
that I should greatly regret if prejudice should induce us to return to asys 
tem of less utility. The introduction of the precious metals for the pur 
poses of money may with truth be considered as one of the most imports it 
steps toward the improvement of commerce and the arts of civilized life; but 





} 









a emma 





jt is no less true that with the advancement of knowledge and science we 

ver that it would be another improvement to banish them again from 
the employment to which during a less enlightened period they had beenso 
usly applied 


a antage 
Prof. Francis A. Walker says: 


Let me repeat, money 1s to be known by its doing a certain work. Money 
is not gold, though gold may be money; sometimes gold is money, and 
sometimes itis not. Money is no one thing, no group of many things hav 
ing any material property in common. On the contrary, anything may b 
money; and anything, ina given time and place, is money which then and 
there performs a certain function. Always and everywhere that which does 
the money-work is the money-thing. 


‘ . TTT roe 
Jevons (Money and Exchanges), Chapter VIII, says: 
Those who use coins in ordinary business need never inquire how much 
metal they contain Probably not one person in two thousand in this king 
ym knows, or need know, that a sovereign should contain 123.27447 grains 


of standard gold. 
Money is made to go. People want coin not to keep in their own pockets 
ut to pass it off into their neighbors’ pockets, 


Dugald Stewart, professor of moral philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, in his Lectures on Political Economy (Part I, 
Book II), said: 

When gold is converted into coin, its possessor never thinks of anything 
but its exchangeable value, or supposes a coffer of guineas to be more valua 
ble because they are capable of being transferred into a service of plate fot 
his own use. Why, then,should we suppose thatif the intrinsic value of 
gold and silver were completely annihilated, they might not still perform 
as Well as now, all the functions of money, supposing them to retain all thos« 
recommendations (durability, divisibility, etc.) formerly stated, which give 
them so decided a superiority over everything else which could be employed 
for the same purpose. 

Supposing the supply of the precious metals at present afforded by the 
mines to fail entirely the world over, there can be little doubt that all the 
plate now in existence would be gradually converted into money, and gold 
and silver would soon cease to be employed in the ornamentalarts. In this 
case a few years would obliterate entirely all trace of the intrinsic value of 
these metals, while their value would be understood to arise from those 
characteristical qualities (divisibility, durability, etc.) which recommend 
them as media of exchange. I see no reason why gold and silver should not 
have maintained their value as money, if they had been applicable to no 
other purposes than to serve as money. I am therefore disposed to think 
with Bishop Berkeley, whether the true idea of money, as such, be not alto 
gether that of a ticket or counter. 


These, Mr. President, are the statements of a few of the world’s 
greatest economic teachers. ‘They proclaim a doctrine in ad- 
vance of their day. It is the economic system of the future by 
which financial standards will be solved, when legislators and 
nations have become enlightened, and when we have become 
tired of quarreling over these so-called precious metals, which are 
but one degree removed from the cowrie shell of the barbarian. 
For the present we must adjust ourselves to the times and secure 
as convenient and accurate a medium of exchange as possible in 
gold and silver. Gold and silver wedded has been our standard. 
The question confronting us is whether we shall discard silver 
and come to an absolute gold basis. There are many reasons, 
Mr. President, why this step should not be taken. 


SILVER IS THE MOST STABLE MEASURE OF VALUE, 


The United States uses gold, silver, paper, copper, and nickel; 
all are money after the money function has been attached. And 
in the consideration of these materials we have no right to con- 
sider whether one is more valuable than another. _ 

Silver is scorned and repudiated to-day by the monometallists, 
because it does not rise above 75 cents per ounce or because the 
dollar has silver worth but 55 or 60 cents, while gold they say 
still maintains its par value and its stability. vies 

It is true that as measured with gold, silver is at a disadvan- 
tage. But how, pray, can a parity be maintained when silver is 
shorn of its money function? You might as well enter two fast 
and equally matched horses ina race and breaking the leg of 


one expect it to run an even race,as to expect silver under pres- | 


entcircumstances to maintaina parity with gold. No two kinds 
of money ever remained at a parity unless they possessed an 
even chance in the eyes of the law. Gold is to-day a legal ten- 
der for all debts public and private and for all amounts. Silver 
is a legal tender, or possesses a money function, only to the 
amount of 85. 

All metals used as money have both a commodity and a mone- 
tary value. The copper cent is worth as a commodity but one- 


eighth of 1 cent, and the stamp of the Government adds the | 


money function, viz, the faith and credit of the Government. 
which is seven-eighths. 
as a commodity but a trifle; with the money function added itis 
worth 5 cents. The component parts of the silver dollar are 40 
cents of commodity and 60 cents of monetary value. The com- 
modity value of the gold dollar is not more than 25 cents, while 
the stamp of the Government, adding the money function, makes 
it worth 100 cents. Were the world to-day to relieve gold of its 
monetary function it would be shoveled into the corners of build- 
ings as more worthless than iron. 


tell us, be universally desirable. It is not fit to make plows, 
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The nickel in the 5-cent piece is worth | 


[t would not, as economists | 








Isl 


shovels, knives, forks, or any other article usefulin the mechan 





ical arts. Restore silver aguin to its rightful place in our mone- 
tury system and it will be universally desired by our bankers as 
well as by the poor. 
| The material chosen for money, Mr. President. must first be 
}nconvenient medium of exchange, and s nd constant and 
invariable measure of the value of commodities. Of the former 
| I have already spoken; I will onlyadd that ut the o wate 
| ment which has been adduced against silver is thatit is bulky and 
can not be easily handied. If this is an objection, it iso hat 
comes from bankers only. The people never con t 
because they are denied the priv ege of carryit it. 5 er is 
the poorman’smoney. It circulatesinall the small transactions 
of life, and a large percentage otf business dealings are l 
transactions. The people love silver Chey re re b e 
of its antiquity and because it has always been the money of the 
people. There can be no reason for t iking it aw Ly fro { m, 
xcept that by its presence they are made ss dependent upon 


the gold of the rich. The bankers to-day a r eved from the 
burden of handling silver coins through 
certificates. Give silver coins the same chince under the law 
thatgo!d has, and it will goto the people and never return for 
redemption or to trouble the banker. Doyo 


wonder, ther 


in the 


this time as never before 


' 

} 

| 

that the people are aroused at 
history of the nation? 

I wish tospexrk more particularly of the second feature of a 
circulating medium, and that is its constancy and invariability 
as a measure of the value of commodities. This is an all-im- 
portant question, seeing that the world is hopelessly in debt and 
that the situation is growing worse. The kings of plutocracy in 
Europe to-day rule the world. Every civilized nation upon the 
vlobe isunder obligationtothem. Theinterest gatherers hourly 
clip their coupons, which go across all seas and represent the 
gold tribute they exact from the poor and unfortunate of all 
| Contracts have been made for a century, 


+ 


countries. y, and will 
continue to be made for a century The question, there- 
fore, becomes as important to the creditor as to the debtor rhe 
former wishes the payment of his money in a muterial which 
represents as much to him as at the time the loan was made, und 
the latter wishes to cancel his obligation with products which 
cost him no more labor than at the time he made the contract 
It is manifestly unjust that pending this stupendous indebted- 
ness the contract should be changed and either party be made 
to suffer. For the kings of finance to change the terms of puay- 
ment in contracts with the poor is nothing less than robbery of 
the most exacting type. This is the question that now confronts 
us. It is not, as the subsidized press says, an obstruction by sil 
ver lunatics and owners of silver mines. The Government has 
by law fixed a measure of commodities in the bushel, the pound 
weight, and the yardstick. The grain gamblers have robbed 
the people enough as it is: but should they attempt, after con- 
nering the wheat of the United States, to change by law the 


ocome. 


» * 

bushel measure and maintain their price there would be revolu- 
tion. There is almost revolution to-day, Mr. President, through 
the tampering with the monetary standards. The people protest 
against the attempt to bring the country and the world to agold 
standard especially when gold is enhanced in value by the de- 
monetization of silver. 

[It has been proven, I think, that this silver is less variable 
than gold, and therefore should be preserved as the measuring 
standard. 


NOT AN OVERPRODUCTION OF SILVER 


Constancy of supply cuts an important figure as to the constancy 
and invariability of any metal used as money. But if we shall 
take the trouble toinvestigate it will be observed that there has 
been no great excess in the production of silver, and hence no 
reason 





for the change of ratio, much less for a cessation of coin- 





cpt 


Hon. Thomas V. Carter, of California, has compiled some very 


| valuable facts from statistics, complete for the world to 1889. 
| There has been no change of importance since thattime. Fron 
this it appears that at that period the world’s stock of gold and 


s follows: 
In pounds avoirdupois: Gold, 
The ratio indicated is 14.56, 
Turned into dollars the result is as follows 


silver was a 


9 £9@ 49%. _, oe 
43,526,4 WieSilver, 633.826. 889. 


229: silver, $12,993,451,501. The result shows an excess of $1,37( 
271,719 of gold. 


Again the total production of gold and silver 
1848 to 1889 is as follows: Gold, 13,333,639 in pounds avoirdupois: 
silver, 105,026,469. The ratio indicated is 8 to 1. 

The value of the same in dollars would be as follows: Gold, 
$4,418,300,870; silver, $2,153,842.114. 

The result shows that more than twice as much gold as silver 
| was produced during that period. 


in the world from 
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From 1878 to 1889, there was a slight excess in the production 


of silver over gold, though not such as to cause any great vari- | 


ation. In 18%, the excess of gold over silver was $1,370,000,000. 


Statement of the production of gota and 
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These staterrents are borne out by the tables furnish 
eminent statistician, Dr. Adoiph Svetbeer, for the years 


} 1892 inclusive. 


lver in the world since the discovery of America 


[From 1493 to 1685 is from table of averages for certain periods compiled by Dr. Adolph Soetbeer. For the years 1886-1892 the production i 
estimate of the Bureau of the Mint.] 


Gold. 


| 


Anp 1al average of period | ‘Potal for the period. |Annualaverage of period.| Total for the period 
- — —~ ———} = 


| 
oa oth ws ertes | 


| 


| | 
Fine ounces. | Value. |Fine ounces. | Value. 


#3, 855, 000 
4, 750, 000 
5, 656, 000 
4, 546, 000 
4, 905, 000 
5, 662, 000 
5, 516, 000 
5, 828, 000 
6, 154, 0U0 
7, 154, 000 


AE EEE 186, 470 
1621-1544...... 230, 194 
1545-1560 ae 273, 506 
1561-1500_...... 219, 906 
1681-1600 _....... 2.7, 267 
1601-10620... ... 278, 918 
2621-1640 ....... 266, 845 
1641-1600. ___. 281, 955 
1661-1680 2y7, 709 
1681-1700... .. ‘ 346, 095 
1701-1720... ..... a 412, 163 
| 613, 422 
BOE oN TOO sn cwcncecens 791, 211 
1761-1780 ree 665, 656 
1781—1800 we 571, 048 
1801-1510 ooh 571, 563 
1811-1520 ieeihaadaie 367, 957 
1821-1830 457, 044 
1831-1840 652, 201 
1841-1850_.......... 1, 760, 502 
1851-1855 sai akeattel 6, 410, 324 
1856-1860... ; 6, 486, 262 
SD So acti ecserauita 5, 949, 582 
1866-1870. ia eel 5, 270, 086 
1871-1875 5, 591, 014 
1876-1830 5, 543, 110 
1881-1585 4, 794, 755 
cin neck inipipiretolee 5, 127, 750 
1887 Sieieiebeicteadl 5, 003, 984 
Sti tated nected bine 5, 316, 412 
189 stant bbe 5, 746, 950 

6, 473. 631 
1891 .. — av 5, 830, 107 
18y2 Ce ee 6, 328, 272 


| 

5, 221, 160 | $107, 931, 000 
5, 524, 656 114, 205, 000 
4, 377, 544 
4, 398, 120 90, 917, 000 
4, 745, 340 98, 095, 000 
5, 478, 360 113, 248, v0O 
5, 336, 900 110, 324, 000 
5,639,110 | 116,571,000 
5, 954, 180 123, 084, 000 
6, 921, 895 | 143, 088, 000 
8, 520, 000 8, 243,260 | 170, 403, 000 
12, 681, 000 12, 268, 440 253, 611, 000 
16, 356, 000 15, 824, 230 327, 116, 000 
13, 761, QuO 13, 313. 315 275, 211. GUO 
11, 823, 000 11, 438, 970 236, 464, 000 
11, 815, vue 5, 715, 627 118, 152, 000 
7, 606, 000 3, 679,568 | 76, 063, 000 
9, 448, 000 4. 570, 444 94, 479. 000 
13, 484, v00 6,522,918 | 134, 841, 000 
36,398,000 | 17, 605,018 | 363, 928, 000 
132, 573, OVO 32,051, 621 662, 566, 000 
134, 083, 0U0 32,481,312 | 670, 415. 000 
122, 98¥, LOU 29,747,913 614, 944, 000 
12¥, 614, 0U0 31, 350, 430 648, 071, 000 
115, 577,000 | 27,955,068 | 577, 083, 000 
114, 586, 000 7 572, 931, 000 
99, 116, 000 495, 582, 0U0 
106, 000, 000 106, 000, 000 
104, 302, 000 105, 302, 000 
109, 900, Hv 109, 900, 600 
118, 800, 000 118, 800, 000 
115, 150, v0o 113, 150, 000 
120. 519, 000 120, 519, 000 
130, 817, 000 130, 817, 000 


5, 316, 412 
5, 746, 950 
5, 473, 631 


PORNO: diiniiiciMsshidentachenedipaninihiassenle Me 191, 823 8, 204, 308, 000 | 


-— ounces. 


1,511, 050 
2, 899, 930 
90, 492,000 | 10,017,940 
9, 628, 925 
13, 467, 635 
13, 596, 235 
12, 654, 240 16, 361,000 | 253. 084,800 | 327, 
11, 776, 545 15, 226, 0U0 235, 530, 900 34, 
10, 834, 550 
10, 992, 085 
11, 432, 540 
13, 863, 030 
17, 140, 612 
20, 985, 591 
28, 261, 779 
28, 746, 922 
17, 385, 755 
14, 807, 004 
19, 175, 867 
25. 090, 342 
28, 488, 597 
20, 095, 428 
35, 401, 972 
43, 051, 583 
63, 317,014 
®, 775, 602 
$2, 003, 944 
93, 276, 000 
96, 189, 000 
109, 911, 000 
125, 830, 000 
133, 213, 000 


Silver. Percentage of pro 


Coining a 


_ | 40 g 
| -vaine Tine ounces.| Coining 


} value. 


$1, 954, 000 
3, 749, QUO 


42,309,400 | %54, 703, 000 
69.598, 320 | 89, 986, 000 
12, 952, OVO 160, 287,040 | 207, 240, Oud 
12, 450, 000 | 192,578,500 | 248, 990, 000 
17,413,000 | 26¥,352,700 | 348, 254, 000 
17,579,000 | 271,924,700 | 351,579 


89 
92. 
97. 
97. 
98. ¢ 
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14, 008,000 | 216,691,000 | 20, 166, 0U0 

14,212,000 | 219,841,700 | 284, 240, 000 

14,781,000 | 228, 660,800 | 295, 629, 000 

17, 924,000 | 277, 261, 600 358, 480, G00 

22, 162,000 | 342,812,235 | 443, 232, 000 

27, 133, 000 419, 711, 820 512, 658, 000 

36, 540, 000 565, 235, 5e0 730, 810, 000 

37, 168,000 } 287,469,225 | 371, 677, 0eC 

22, 479, 000 173, 857, 555 224, 786, 000 

19, 144,000 | 148,070,040 | 191, 444, 000 

24, 793, 000 191, 758, 675 247, 930, 000 

32. 440, 000 250, 903, 422 324, 400, 008 

36, 824, 000 142, 4423, 986 18%, 169, 000 

37, 618, 0.0 145, 477, 142 188, 082, 000 

45,772,000 | 177,009,862 | 228, 851, O00 

55, 663,000 | 215,257.914 | 278, 313, 000 

81, 864,000 | 316,585,069 | 40¥, 3zz, 000 

101,851,000 | 393,878,002 | 509, 256, 000 
118, 955,000 | 400,019,722 | 594,773,000 
1-0, 600, 000 93, 276,000 | 120, 600, 000 
124, 366, 000 96, 189, 000 124, 366, 000 
142, 107,000 | 109,911,000 | 142, 107,000 
162, 690, 0UO 25, 830,000 | 162, 690, 000 
172. 235, 000 133, 213, 000 172, 235, 000 
186, 733, 000 144, 426, 000 186, 733, 0u0 
152, 062,000 | 196, 605, 000 
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During the period covered by this table the total production 
in the world of gold was 397,191,523 tine ounces; silver, 7,522,007,- 
716 fine ounces, or a ratio of 18 to 1. 

From the comments of the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Vest | I collate the following table of the relative propertions of 
gold and silver produced at stated periods and the value of silver: 

Value 
per ounce’ 
1838 to 1840, thirty-five times as much silver as gold..... ----. 129 to 132 
1841 to 1850, fifteen times as much silver as gold.................--.. 129 to 131 
1851 to 1856, five times as much silver as gold 132 to 135 
1855 to 1860, four times as much silver as gold 134 to 136 


The great argument of gold monometallists is that overpro- 
duction of silver since the passage of the Sherman law has pro- 
duced its decline. During the year immediately preceding the 
penic the silver production of the United States was 3/4,000,0.0, 
while the production of gold was $33,000,000, the production of 
silver baing only twice that of gold. May I ask why the price 
of silver did not fall when the production of silver was four, 
five, fifteen, and thirty-five times the production of gold. 

NO DANGER OF A DELUGE OF SILVER, NOR ARE WE LIABLE TO BECOME THE 
DUMPING GROUND FOR THB FORRIGN COMMODITY. 

All foreign silver is liable to be consumed at home as subsid- 
ary coia, and none of it will be presented at the mints of the 
United Stites. At the present ratio between gold and silver, 
silver is more valuable abroad than it is here. On this point [ 
will express my views in the words of the Hon. W. H. Standish, 
the present attorney-generalof North Dakota, giveninan article 
in the Arena of August last. He says: 

THE DUMPING GROUND OF FOREIGN SILVER ARGUMENT ANSWERED. 


We are told that unlimited coinage will cause the silver money of other 
countries to be melted down into bullion ani sent here for free coinage and 
thereby cause our Government to lose several hundred millions of dollars. 

The total silver money of the world is approxim ately $3.700,00).000. We 
have $500,000,000 0f this. leaving 83,°00.000.000 in other countries. This $3,200.- 
000,000 is money that has been coined in those countries and dy the laws of 
those countries has been made legal tender for the payment of all debts in 
them, puolic and private, and therefore has adebt-paying value equal to its 
face value, and will cost its face varnue in gold, as shown by our preceding 
remarks and a letter from our Secretary of the Mint that we have hereto- 
fore quoted. 

The assumption then that it could be purchased in gold at what would be 
its value in bullion if it had not been coined and maie a legal tender muse 
be discar ied. even as to the limited legal-tender money of the world. 

This be ng the case, What profits would foreigners and ulators make 
in buying in the coined silver money of other countries to have it recoined 
by us’ First, they would pay its face to get it; secondly, they would lose 3 


i 522, 507, 716 %, 726, 072, 000 5. 95. 


rcent in weight. the coined dollar there being smaller than onrs; thirdly 

¥ reason of the use of coined money there since it was coined it has wo 
away not less than 3 per cent, wh ch would be another loss in weig 
fourthiy. under a properly drawn mintage bill they would have to prese1 
to us pure bullion, such a3 we get in the bar fromthe mine. Todo this |! 
would have to extract the alloy from their builion after it was melted | 
to wit, the 10 per cent alloy that was put intoit before coinage to ena! 
to be coined. 

This extraction would probably be at least one-half of thecost of mint 
which would make 5 per cent additional before they had ever reach: 
mint, and our mint would charge It per cent of the bullion as its toll { 
coinage, making 30 per cent of an outlay to buy in foreign silver mone 
have it recoined by us, or a loss to the foreigner or speculator w} 
tempted it of $960,000,000. And what would these foreigners and specula 
receive? This bullion. $240.v00,000. An when they gotthem they wou 
culate them as money the same as we do now our silver notes, and 
prefer the coin they would present their certificates to the treasur: 
get the siiver dollars that had been recoined out of this silver | 
money at a loss of 30 per cent and in one case out of six they would «¢ 
as tive-sixths of our coin would be silver and the balanc 
gain for the re -oinage. less expense of mintage, would produce #2:6, 6 
as the Government's protit in helping those foreigners to lose $960,0. 
trying to swamp us with their silver. ani the recoinage would lea 
same volume of coined mo ey in the world as now exists, less 6 per cen 
in weight by existing money being worn and lighter coinage than « 


Weare noteniangered, Mr. President, by a prospective d 
of silver from our American mines. From the reportof th 
ing Director of the Mint, Mr. R. E. Preston, I collate th 
duction of silver in the United States from 1373 to 1892, inc! 


epee, TD 
87, 300, 000 | 
31, 700, 000 | 
30, 80, 000 | 
39, 793, 573 | 
45, 281, 385 
40, 812, 132 | 
38, 200, 000 | 
aes 2--- 43,000, 000 = 
é 46, 8L0, 000 Sicha cidadsiip ial 


Our product will be needed to furnish the currency neces: 
for arapidly growing nition. Our population has increased | 
40,000,000 in 1873 to 65.0u0,000, and the vol.ime of business 
increased a hundredfold. Our annual inerease in popul tion 
a milliona year. Nearly forty millions of our gold and sil 
consumed in the arts. and this demand on the metals is gro \inz 
at the rite of a million annually. It is thus seen that our oul 
put is not equal to the demand for an increase of currency, 4! 
will not bein the future unless some unfor seen discoverics © 
the precious metals are made. As to this, it is a well-known !\c' 
that every square mile of territory has been prospected, s) t' 
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the ratio of production as compared with gold is liable to de- 
crease, and the demand for silver advance instead of recede. 
THE COST OF SILVER. 

It has been asserted time and time again that we are being 
fiooded with silver, the cost of production of which is not over 3v 
cents per ounce, and thit the Government is being compelled to 
buy this at the exorbit int rate of from 77 cents to$1.29. ‘These 
statements, Mr. President, show an utter ignoranceof the whole 
process by which siiver is obt 1ined. I have be.ore me t 
yun phlet of statistics as to the m.ning of silver in the Territory 
of U.ah. Only a very few mines are of a class that ¢ in produce 
ore at less th in the market price of to-day. From the table o 
mining claims it is ascertained that but 40,000 cl ns have been 
filed in the Territory of Utah since it was first discovered, and 
of these but 8,000 have ever produced ore, and one-quarter of 
these zgiin have already been worked out. One would think, to 
hear E..stern men t.lk, that one has but to take a journey through 
the mountains »nd stumble upon a rich vein of silver to make 
his fortune. Little do they think of the hung ind privations 
undergone by prospecto-s, or of the energy and capitil tht 


+} ‘ 





must be employed to develop a mine after it hus 1 discovered. 

Bui this is not at all uncommon that after months d yeurs 
of work it is discovered that the search is a fruitless one and 
the claim must be abandoned. It is my honest op nion tha 
were prospecting, developing, mining, smelting, and shipping 
all txken into account the price will approach more nearly $4 
per ounce than $1.29. 

We have, Mr. President, coined only a 

ver in the one hundred ye irs of our history, and noone hasevet 
thc ught we were approaching a danger point until it was sug- 
gesied by the financi rs of Wall street The people of th 
country, on the other h nd, have been very grateful because : 
few millions have been added annually to our currency supply. 
Frinces ex mple is a safe guide for oth-r and greater nations 
to follow. The wisdom of her statesnen and the energy of her 
peopie ure commen: ed throughout the civilized world. 
After the Franco-Prussian war she was compelled to pay an in- 
demnity of $1,000,000.000 in addition tothe debts incurred in cir- 
rying on the war. Her rebound has been without parallel, and 
to-duy she has more gold and more silver in her vaults than any 
nation in Hurope. Ii France with a popul ition one-half as gre it 
as our own, with a territory which might be included within two 
or three of our St tes, with resources tixed to the utmost, cu 
maintuin in circulation between seven hundred and eight hun- 
dred millions of silver, is itto be supposed that the United States, 
with her 6,000,000 of enterprising people, a territory reaching 
from ocean to ocean, resourees us yet but pirtiuly developed, 
and a Governmeat more stable than France. supported by ener 
getic and patriotic citizens, will not be able without even the 
suspicion of embarrassment to maintain a circulation of tifteen 
hundred millions of silver. The p:ople upon whom the respon- 
sibility r sts will grant no such supposition. Their manhood 
and their patriotism will not brook even the suspicion of in- 
solvency or repudi ition 

The Senator from New Yo a day 


bo 1 $ 400,000,000 of sil- 


or two since stated that 
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H mens eo T prod t Ch 3 
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rise i fall of silver 

he common phrase of n¢ per parlance ( 
ver has depreciated ind that gold hs remuinge 
unswerving unit durins all panicky situ iti L 
we are prepared to contest, and affi that the gr 
dish ne t doilar. 

It arises from an ignorance ol rine 
ics. The great law of supply and dem ind alon 
convince any fair-minded man that by the destru 
the money metals of the orld the one left, | 
bound to appreciate. [hold in my hind, Mr. P 
charts, marked D, E,and F, prep.ired by Mr. T. T. 
engi r of ability in Butte, Mont. vhich I 
in marks. This gentleman has evident! 
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of the relation of the common products consumed by the people 


to our money standard. 


[tis shown that the market prices of wheat have fallen from | 
131 in 1873, to 86 in 1885, 89 in 1887, 90 in 1889, 83 in 1890, 103 


in 1892. 
cents in 1885, 11 in 1889, and 8 in 1892. 


Cotton ranges from 20 cents per pound in 1873, to 10 | 


| The value of thesilver dollar as measured by gold has droppeq 
| from 100 in 1873, to 60 cents in 1892, or taking 100 as the cola 
standard, silver, wheat, cotton, and twenty other leading « = 
| modities range from 70 down to 39. 
In the mean time the value of the gold dollar as measured b 
| silver has risen from 99 to 148. 


Where Silver is regarded as the measure of value or constant quantity, these leading 
commodities show a much greater stability of price, but Gold shows a striking appre- 
ciation. The “dishonest dollar” is not the Silver Dollar, but is a $1.50 Gold Dollar. 
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Krom Chart E we learn that when silver is taken as the standard, upon the basis of 100, the leading commodities keep very 


close company. 
gold has steadily risen to 150. 


Starting at 95 in 1873 they reached their lowest point in 1879, which is but 75, and are found in 1892 at 89; whil 


The claim is made that the fall of prices is dive to improved facilities of production. 


There have been improved facilities of producing Steel Rails but not of Butter and Eggs, 
yet the latter articles have shared the general fall in price. 


Prepared from data furnished by the “Statistical Abstract of the United States” for 
1892, issued by the Bureau of Statistics, under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 


Gold Standard. 


It is claimed by gold monometallists that the depreciation in 
all lines of products has been caused by the improved facilities 
of production, but from Chart F we see that taking 100 as the 
gold standard and basis, steel rails, which are now produced 
with great facility, have fallen, but that butter and eggs, and 
other egommon articles of consumption, still produced in the old 
fashioned way, have kept a steady march downward for twenty 
years. These facts have all been taken from the Statistical Ab- 
stract for 1892, issued by the Bureau of Statistics under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Silver, Mr. President, being the money of use in the ordinary 
transactions of life, still measures the common commodities, al- 
though demonetized since 1873. But when crowned with the 
monetary rights under the law it has measured on account of 
its stability not only commodities but gold itself amongst the 
nations of the earth for centuries. 

Boeckh, in his Economy of Athens, says: 


The value of gold is more Variable than that of silver, which, therefore, 


a Ay considered as the standard of price for goid as well as for other com- 
mo.lities. 


The gold of the Greeks, the Persians,and Macedonians was a 
measured by silver. Locke,in his work on Money, says: 


I have spoken of silver coin alone, because that makes the moneyof a 
count and measure of trade through the world. 


But recent testimony upon this point confirms what I hav: 
just read. Mr. Robert Gitien, who is chief of the statistical de 
partment of the board of trade in England, and one of th 
strongest and most avowed champions of monometallism in that 
country, has made some very remarkable admissions in regard 
to the appreciation of gold in a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Recen 
Changes and Prices and Incomes Compared,” published in Lon- 
don in 1888. He says: 


If the test of prophecies be the event there was never surely a better fore 
east. The fall of prices in such a general way as toamountto what is known 
as arise in the purchasing power of gold is generally, I might almost sa) 
universally, admitted. 

Measured by any commodity, or group of commodities, usually taken as the 
measure for such a purpose, gold is undoubtedly possessed of mor.» pur 
chasing power than was the case fifteen or twenty years ago, and this high 
purchas: power has continued over a long enough period to allow for all 
minor oscillations. 
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These statements are borne out in his pamphlet by tables and 





ibles compiled by 
Sauerbeck. On the principle 
unit, he has rated 45 leading 


», Mr. President, present some t 
inent statistician, Mr. A. 
¢the index number, 100 being the 


he en 





es of common consumption. These range from 102 in 1874 
to 6S 1n 1892 
Mr.S I Mr. Sauer 
veck’s in veck’s in 
x I n aex num- 
Years be s for 4 Years bers for 45 
l ling leading 
commodi ommodi 
tile Lies 
102 1884 76 
06 1885 72 
95 |) 1886 €9 
18 “9 94 || 1887 68 
+ o 87 18388 70 
1859 72 
ge R 1890) 72 
aR xD 1891 72 
88 84 || 1892 68 
a8 82 


The second table of Dr. Sauerbeck on the same principle indi- 
cates a striking contrast between the relative value of cold and 
silver between the years 1854 and 1892. 


Yearly in Yearly in 





ear fre io wk to se num Years from 1873 on to 1892 = 
eo © 5m» Ui 

silver silver. 
ge 7.4 97.4 
99. 2 95. 8 
ont 99.7 93.3 
a1) 99.6 86.7 
) 9. 0 90. 2 
Q 99.6 86. 4 
: 99.7 | 1879 84.2 
1s 100.5 R80 85.9 
Qas 100.3 | 1881 alacant 85.0 
4 | 100.9 1882... $4.9 
1863 101.1 1883 83. 1 
100, 9 1884 see 83.3 
| v9.9 1885 .. 79.9 
101.4 | 1886 74.6 
S50 eos | 102.0 | 1887 73.3 
101.0 [R88 70.4 

[857 101.5 | 1889 0 
ao . 101.0 | 1890 78. 4 

5 100.7 | 1891 74 
84 101.1 | 1892 , 65.4 


From this we learn the gold prices of silver in 1854 was 101.1 
nd 97.4in 1873. Since which time there has been asteady decli- 
nation to 65.4 in 1892. 

The third table on the san 


principal commodities and silver. 


1e principle rates the forty-five 


Mr. Sauerbeck’'s in Mr. Sauerbeck’'s in 


dex numbers dex numbers 
Years Of 45 vrir Years Of 45 prin 
cipal com- Ofsilver cipalcom- Of silver 
modities modities 
1874 102 95. 8 1884 76 | 83. 3 
1875 96 | 93.3 || 1885 .... a 72 79.9 
876 95 86.7 || 1886 ceaiee 69 | 74.6 
1s77 r 94 | 90. 2 L887 — 68 | 73.3 
1878 , . 87 86.4 || 1888 70 | 70.4 
1879 . aaa 83 S84 188y 72 | 70.2 
olen 88 85.9 || 1890 a | 72 | 78.4 
RS] . ane tT 8&5 85.0 || 1891 | 72 74.1 
R82 ee &4 84.9 SE ukd cetsnnaimmedi 68 65. 4 
it. 82 83. 1 | 


These London statistics corroborate the facts that have been 
given time and time again by bimetallists in 

rincipal commodities of common consumptionare closely allied 
with silver and rise and fall with it. 

Let me quote also some statements made by the Right Hon. 
Leonard Courtney, member of Parliament, in the Nineteenth 
Century for April last. 

Chis gentleman was a member of the gold and silver commis- 
sion, signed the favorable report, but feels that he can not ac- 
quiesce in all the statements made. Here are some extracts: 

Is it true that gold is thus a stable standard? I was one of the six me 
bers of the gold and silver commission who could not see their way to re 
ommend bimetallism, and reported 

“When we look at the character and times of the fall in the prices of com- 
modities, 


fall has resulted from causes touching the commodities rather than from 
an appreciation [or increase in value! of the standard.”’ 


























In the same paragraph we had s 
We are far from denying that there h and probably has 
been, some appreciation of gold, though w i it impossible to determine 
its extent 
Let me makea confe ) I t i a little about this paragraph. I 
thought there wa erhaps, 1 I } gest ‘ apni i 1 of 
gold than my eagu y ; it While [I thus doubted I did dis 
sent 
I am now satisfied that there has been an appr ati igrea in I 
suspected when I signed the report, and I should not be able to con the 
same paragraph again 
We have been passing through a period of appreciation of 5 no 
one can tell how long it will last his i te! * Che 
pressure ofa t rivate and pub 
The situati s Itisa dream b ld » in 
value. Itis no more stable than silver ( ible 
appreciation in recent years, and ind t t re 
hampered by its movement than they w vd n r 
tandard 
Every step taken towards the further de i of s end 
e ue Tf ) l 
enience is ved int u f the 
el Ss i il 1 ‘ il , 
} t va tion th i > 
ur a thre it the W malance ve 
1t uni ul and t f I 
zo | rined 1 \ ul to 
inte1 al agree 1 
Silver as standard money I have a ul 1 hfu perien i re 
flection to the belief that such an agreement is to be de “«l 
In 1867 Mr. Ernest Seyd, a far-sighted and c¢] ‘-headed ftinan- 
cier, indiscussing this question, which was en excit on- 
| siderable interest, expressed him very freely on the hat 
would probably fall on tl work Lan att oOo dis siiver 
° } ; 
as a full legal-tender money meta He said 
Chroug} vorld ull it vO e} 
tl ner ) ) C1 y A ‘ 
( L ind i ) ile 1 t 4 
oft th 
All these statements but corroborate the statement made by 
the Lond Economist, Mr. Gladstone, and others. The Econo- 
mist for 1883 says: 
h hie reditor nation he W her to 
é f money as nail as possibvie ln cour ( rom W $ 
England, Mr. President, has over one thousand millions of 
money loaned abroad. It is estimated that the United States 
pays two hundred millions to Great Britain annuall ind it re 
anres but .] lhov to disc -thatitisa creat ad tace 
quires Du u& SCNOOLDOY tO Gdlscover LOat 1b 18 rren adva Lore 
to England when, by raising the standard, prices are lo ed in 
Ameri The war has reached the point of cold-blooded self- 
preservation or selfish interest. It is high time to ask wh Le 


America that the | 


‘ / | if not slavery to which 
* * * we think the sounder view is that the greater part of the | 


| 





fina 





we shall be willing to follow the dictation of | 


Ing land’s 
We have already listened, t ’ 


stand to-day sur- 





»>our sorrow, 


rounded by financial panic and social unrest, with starvation 
threatening millions of laborers. Mr. Gladstone, a sho ime 
since in the British Parliament, said: 

4 Wr t Ww 1 ‘ 1 

it ! ate What the ta ur nt of 
} ») people who live withir Unit King ym fr ‘ 
wl ive W it e United Kingdom I ude nate vo billions 
( rl usand yn f American d ir Ll adm t phi 
La nropy of gentlemen w > woul make a gift t f tha 
| amount, but | do not see what Luse We would have t I 
selve the I i Se som ) V 1e st of the w 
g! ulate i I 

This is the encouragement, Mr. President, we get ! n 
land. 

No international agreement will ever receive her ec I 
think I have shown clearly the English policy and where {ing- 
lish interests lie. And the opinionsof Mr. Gladstone are shared 
by other English statesmen as fair-minded as h Such nfes- 
sions are cold blooded and not born of justice or chari nd 
are prompted by a worse spirit than self-preservation. It is 
that which looks upon foreign nations as so many fields for plun- 
der. England has no love for the United States, and in her 


failure to coerce us in 1776 she did not yield her purpose to 


bring us into subjection to English will. To be conquer | and 
made tributary in war is merciful as compared toa monetary 
subjection 
According to Hugh McCulloch, once Secret 
ury, Europe held, in 1868, $850,000,000 of A 
which called for interest in gold. He furth 
even now increasing our debt to Europe at the rate of $60,000,000 
to $70,000,000 in interest-bearing bonds,” and ‘‘of the $1,300,- 
000,000 of the gold and silver products of California and the Ter- 
vitories produced since 1848, we have exported $1,100,000,000.” 
Our obligations since then, Mr. President, including railroad 
bonds, have increased, according to inual, to about 
$4,000,000,000. ‘This at 5 percenti d make an annual 
tribute of $200,000,000. This indicates the financial dependence, 
: 1e people of our country are fast drift- 
ing. England has limited territory, there being but land 
enough for a seat of government, but she has outlying colonies 
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in all parts of the globe, and is marching steadily towards pos- 
session of the islands of the seus. 

But these are largely provincesfor plunder. She juggles with 
provincial monetary standards as the Hindoo does with his 
sword, and all to swell the stream of gold that flows into the 
cotfers of the mother country. 

A strong speech was liiely delivered in the English Parlin- 
ment by Hon. Henry Chaplin which was corrobo-uted by the 
Parsee member from India, showing the disaster caused to In- 
dia by the closing of the mints at Bombay and Calcutta to the 
free coinsge of silver. I quote an extract of the speech from a 
London dispatch of August 8: 


PLUNDERED BY THE ENGLISH—STARTLING STATEMENTS ON SILVER IN THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS— DONE TO HIDE A DEFICIT—MEMBER CHAPLIN CLAIMS 
THAT THE GOVERNMENT TAMPERED WITH THE CURRENCY OF INDIA TO 
PREVENT A BIG DIFFERENCE IN THE EXPENDITURES AND THE [NCOME— 
DESCRIBED AS A BLAGRANT THEFT FROM THE NATIVES—SOCIALISTS IN 
SESSLON—OTHER NEWS. 


LONDON, August 8, 

In the House of Commons to-day Mr. Gladstone announced that an au- 
tumn session of Parliament wouid be held. The prime minister's wor is 
Were gre ed with cheers by the members of the Government party. The 
home rule bili was then taken up and some discussion was indulged ta, afier 
Which Mr. Chaplin made a mocion that the House go into committee to dis- 
cuss the financial sivuacion in Jndia. 

He charged the Government with persistently obstructing the discussion 
of this question and said that the changing of the Indian currency system 
be ore allowing Parliament to express an opinion on the matter was a sub 
eS of urgent puvlic importance. If the House had waited for the Indian 

udget it would have been some time in October before it would have gota 
chance to expose the troubles arising from the Government's indiscreet ac- 
tion. Hecould not, he aided. biame the Indian government. which had found 
itself confrouted with bankruptcy on one hand or the closing of the mints to 
free coinage on the other. 

The latter po.icy was full of danger to the commercial interests of the 
world. This policy had been practically forced upon the Indian government 
by the attitude of the Imperial Government. 

The government of lndia had escaped a deficit by tampering with the cur- 
rency and artilicially raising the value of therupee. Theeffect of this action 
had been to lower the pro tanto value of everything else. 

Toe govero neat had virtually mul :ted tae natives of India by methods 
Which it had hoped would not be discovered. The closing of the Indian 
mints t> the free coinage of silver had necessarily led to a fali in the value 
of that metal within a month as the world had never before known. There 
had been a tremendous wrong done to the people of India, who held enor- 
mous quantities of uncoined inetal. 

By a sinzle stroke the government had depreciated by 15 per cent the value 
of the silver held by the population of India. A more flagrant act of public 

Sunder has never been perpetrated by a civilized government. The result 
ad been a convulsed financial situation from China to Peru. If the repeal 
by the American Congress of the Sh ‘rman act should become inevitab.e it 
would be partly due tu the error th «t had been committed in India. A fur- 
ther fall in the price of silver must follow the repeal of the Sherman act. 

Frequently during his remarks Mr. Chaplin was iuterrupted by cries of 
“Hear!” *Hear!"’ 

Mr. Chaplin, in concluding, demanded to know whether the government, 
before taxing this action in India, had held any communication with the 
United States Government. and whether the government, with their eyes 
now opened, contemplated persisting in the great wrong. 

The ivss to holders of silver securities. he said. was aiready nigh £200,009, - 
000, for which the government must be held responsible. Their action could 
not fail to appreciate gold throughout the world, while increasing commer- 
cia) difficulties everywhere. 


if such be England’s policy towards her colonies, can we as a 
rival n vtion expect fairer treatment? Whyshould we voluntarily 
pl ‘ce Ourselves in the condition where India is compelled to be? 
The United Stites is looxed upon by Europe as a nation of inex- 

erienced financiers who are willing to place themselves under 
co tutelage. She will consent to no financial compromise by 
which we shall be plaved upon an equal footing with her in the 
monetary world. To be sure there is a growing sentiment in 
favor of bimetallism in Great Britiin. All honor to men like 
Balfour and Fre.en, Archbishop Walsh, and others. But be- 
tween them and the goal of their hopes isa majorivy of the Com- 
mons, the House of Lords, and the crowned heads of England 
and Kurope. These stand as an insurmount ble barrier in the 
way, and it is useiess to fritter away time and money in sending 
commissions abroad. We might as well face the question of 


INDEPENDENT ACTION, 


and trim our commercial siils accordingly. We are powerful 
enough. 
bimetallism, which must be the future policy of Europe as well 
as America. 

W hat though our gold is demanded by and should go to Europe? 
What is there to bo feared inasilver basis? We can get on 
witout gold. and our people will be perfectly willing to trans- 
act their b siness with silver. 

But some one complains about the difficulty in settling trade 
balances and interest obligations with Europe. In this, Mr. 
President, there will not be the slightest difficulty. There has 
never yet been a tride b 1 nce settied with money. Gold and 
silver may leave our shores as money, but it] nds on the other 
a asacommodiiy. It is weighed in the scales, as are our ce- 
reais, . 


We are rich, not only in gold and silver, but in corn and cot- 


Letus lead the nations of the earth in the struggle for | 
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ton and wheat, and cattle on a thousand hills. In 
balunces we are prepared to give whatever Englan 
and are prep red in turn to demand from her wh xt» 
Let usnot be frightened by the bugaboo of internat 
Englund has traded and trades now with n itions usj 
ofmoney. It will not frighten her to come in cont 

a silver nation. It is for our people to say what 
measuring unit, as our labor and our interests are j 
We should n t destroy a large section of our countr 
hest of Engiish financiers; and, if necessary for sel! 
we can proclaim the Monroe doctrine, ‘* Americ 
cans.” Our interests lie southward, noteastward; not 
English favor, but in 


A PAN-AMERICAN ALLIANCE, 


The United States, Mr. President, in returning to | 
which marked the diy of her prosperity, will not re 
ators have said, to the level of silver-standard count 
condition of India, China, and certiin South Ameri 
ean be sitisfactorily explained on other grounds th 
stundards. To the south of us are possibilities « 
Mexico has 11,00u,0000, Central Americ. 3,000,000, 
America 35,0! 0.000 people. all transacting business uj 
stindard, and their commerce with us is done largely 
Englend. By coalition wits the United States, mutu 
ity would foliow in all commercial lines, and the two 
tinents, standing together, would rival and surpass the 
in the progress of Civilization. 

Let me give from Mulhall’s Statisties some fact 
amount of import and export trade of Central and So 
can States. These are based on the reports for 1889: 


Countries. | Imports. 


Export 


$19, 700,000 $21, 2°0, 000 
Argentine , '0.), 000 12, 500, 000 
: 3, 60, 000 | = 7, £00,000 
Uruguay 3, 00,000 | 6, 200, 000 
Venezuela | 2,500, 000 
Colombia i a 2,800,000 | 1,600,000 
Ee es a dia aaa aia eee 2, 200,000 | 2.100, 000 
1,800,000 | 1, 800, 000 
900,000 | 1,500, 000 


300, 000 200, OU | 


1 


‘ 
6 
8, 300, 000 


Boiivia 
Paraguay 


Mexico - &, 100, 000 
3, 000, 000 | 


Oentral America 


The production of gold and silver in these States for 15+ 
arid 181 was as follows: 


4889. 1890. 


Gold. | Silver. 


Gold. Silver. | Gold 


| $145,300 | ____..._..| $445,300 | ___ $438, 00 
Argentine 82,000 | “$629,000 | 82,000 | “$610,000 | 82, 000 
Chile 5, 140, 800 |1, 436, 600 36 600 
Uruguay | 93,500 | 93,50) 
Venezuela 1, 838,000 | ........ 1, 000, 000 
Colombia... .-..-... 8, 430, 000 612, 000 (3,601,000 | 830.000 3, 472. 000 
Peru 93,000 | 2,85), 000 69,000 | 2,734, 200 75, 000 
Bolivia | 659,800 |10, 951, 300 67, 000 |12, 514, 2.0 67, Of 
Mexico ........---| 700,000 /47,544,000 | 767,000 (50,356,000 1,000, 0 \ 
Central America.| 150, 000 | 2,000,000 | 150, 000 | 2,000,000 | 150, 0 

| | 


Our commerce with these countries is growing now, : 
wroper encouragement the volume of business.done « 
argely increased. The b siness done by the United 
1802 with these Republics is shown, by the Government 
tieal Abstract for 1892, to be as follows: 


Exports to (Im 
{United States. United> 


$14, 240, 009 
rgeutine.........-. 2, 927, 488 
Cute. line anion : 3,544,709 | 
Uruguay | 929. 030 
Venezuela... .......-.----- vale 4,049, 155 | 
C lombia 3, 134, 182 | 
| 810, 070 | 
1,007, 035 | 
17, 036 
' a ll tl ail dea ratte 14, 293, 999 | 
Central America | , 531 


Countries. 


Let me quote here, Mr. President, as tonching this subject 











_ 


interview with Sefior Don Alvarez, a merchant of the City of 
Mexico, and published in the Denver Road: 
rom Our Republic, Oak! 

CIT! READ THIS—WHAT A PROMINEN MEXICAN SAYS OF OUR TRADE 
Pt (BILITIES UNDER A FREE-SILVER POLICY—VAST COMMBERCI AL RELA 
% WITH MEXICO AND SOUTH Mt LCA BRAZIL, BOLIVIA, ARGENTINE 
; LI CHIL! URUGUAY AND PARAGUAY WOULD ALL TRADE WITH 





UNTRY INSTEAD OF GOI rO GREAT BRITAIN 
Lr der to reach all the business nof Oakland and San Francisco we 
reprint the follow. ng article 


Denver (Colo.) Road 














Sesor Don Alvarez, a gentleman doing business in the City of Mexico 
cai 3 this we ; . 

bie large mercantile business in that city and is visiting Ameri 
for t r Lime : : 

-~y wave a grand country,” said he Lhave been in New York, Boston, 
\ it and visited the World’s Fair atChicago. I never d med 
' ry coniained such a progressive, inventive, and pushing peo )le 
iy ld do business with yu ur people but | can no I buy your cotton 
goo srough London and Liverpool brokers and pay them insilver bullion 
wai they carry to India to colin into rt hat pa in India trade at pal 
with id. Ky this means they do ry as they are doing by this 
bea i n ‘ < you! l 1e I ur fal ll indt ries By the 
wa I it th c ‘ ‘ one ot papers this morning, and I 
wis! uu Wo I ; 

\ l ! the numerous ¢ 1eT lewspap DI e at 1st 
fou hathew us to read It read follows 























“The Eve Post say ‘The effect of the closing of the large 
Amoskea vit int in Manchester, N. H., duri »>monthof Auru 
is asserted, h t nerally overestimated This allevent is the view 
of many « é x cotton merchants here. It is regarded as obable 
that meny other 3 in New i.ngland, such as the Manchester mills, the 
Pembroke, W r, and China mills. and the York Manufacturing Co 
pany of Sa | shut down nevertheless, the situation is not co! 
ered an alarn one by 1ants 

“*The « the A mills wi iioubtedly be followed by the 
closing of o r large manufacturing c¢ erns in New England anid perhaps 
in N Y« It will be done as a precautionary measure to preventa large 





acct ation of woods during the autumn. There is already a large ac 
cum n of ginghams,. which will be forced down in price if the produc 
tion contin t tne present rate. A large proportion of these are goods 
for th pri t ; th ew of the present financtal disasters, it is hard y 
to bee ‘ it the country will have recovered from the drain by spring 











go that trate iil then probably beanything but brisk. In view ofasmaller 
demand. t re, it is but natural that the mills should diminish their 
outy ‘ ‘ y This is best done by stopping work altogether and thus 
say 1e hea expense of keeping up the power, besides a whole month's 
wases A nr i's wages for the Amoskeag operatives, I understand, 


amouwnts to as much as #225,.000. This is the best time of the year for such a 
measure, for most of the operatives wish to take a vacation during the sun 
mer or can at least in winter when their living expenses areso much higher 
If the mills had not decided to close now, they would probably have had to 
do so in Devember, when it would have been a very serious matter for 
operatives. ’ 

Aiter we had read it we handed it to him and remarked: “It’s sad, isn't 
it? 





Yes,’ said he. *‘ but it is sadder still when one contemplates how utterly 
fool sh it is to permit such a conditi 
* tlow would you nedy it we aske 
SY en ra he exclaimed, as he lit a « 
doy in our Lig armchair Now li I buy thousands of yards of 
Amoskeag eotten in Europeevery year, as all Mexican mercuants do. Now, 





igarette and settled hims 








suppose your wnufacturers wou +to our Mexican merchants and say 
* He we ha pe i a free-coir til and can now allow you $1 29 per 
ounce for our sills icwainst 70 t wr Ounce aliowed you by Englind 
How long would your An kea ills be w 10ut orders under such a< 
dition Why. in no time they t merge Ww orders, and ¥ 
would use nd otner A wie minsteed of that grown 
in India and m i tured in England. inf rica would capture our 


entire trade, mos « in cotton goo it 




















tured coor O pie would excha i ar er for Am 1 
ma factured f} ir peo ' rid d nace the meial 
it so abu ! pro luce hat would ’ \ tlL..¥ forour sil 
ver. Notadol vf silver would go England at70vcents ano oral 
other price u g 31.29 r ounce Such a risein silver Mexico yearns for 
Our ricult industries would immediately take a step forward and thus 
relieve the « 8 that now ex 5 al ng our peon system peakii 
per your ry ill have n f them in another ten years if du x 
Clev nd’ y sé n 1 mace t ole i fA I 
prices and v [can't conceive what your people are thinking ab 
To the south ef my country lies a whol tinent of silver nations eage1 
break away ntl very of the Rot hilds-Bank of England combi 
Your nation couk pture the entire trade of Brazil, Boliv.a, Argentin«s 
Republic, Chi Uraguay, Paraguay, Peru, Equador, Coiombia, Nicara 
gua. and the Lord only know vhere you could reach you could reach 
Into China. India, and Australia by allowing #1.29 fc 

“ e Interrupted, ‘“*but th would bring a flood of silver to th 
count i we would become the dumping ground for all the silver of the 
vo . 

[ha!! ha!!!" laughed t I suppose you should be me 
dumping g1 nd for silver, wouldn't it be a biessing compared with th 
present condition that now fa you [ we dump our silver upon you 
would not do so or the fan of the thing; we would your manufa 











tured goods, and en buying them we would stimulate y manufactur 
ing inverests until the time would come when you couldn't find peor 
enough to work in your mil Would that be a sad condition?” i 
Yo, but England would withdraw her gold, a1 
Oh, bosh!”’ interrupted the quick-witted Mexican Suppose she di 
what figure wouid that cut! 
“Our bonded debts,” we ventured 
Vere made iyabie in colt the or added, “and silver was coin 
When the debts were made, besid yy that time England would allow #1 








ee Seraa ae mover ist as quicl is A ins, for she would be fightir 
or her life to retain her commercia I acy, and the only r she cou 
hold her trade would be to either allow $1.29 per ounce for sil\ Lhe same as 





America, or order gunboats out and destroy the United States. Should she 
try the latter scheme. she would find the entire western hemisvhere helping 


the United States, besides the nations like 'rance and Russia and the entire 
Latin Union would be giad to dip Mto the row and help to make it hot for 
the Rothschild family of gold owners. I tell you, my friend, the United 
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yard shan- 


outs, or sod shacks, floors, dirt or board walls, 
and no ceilings. 


These cheerless structures stand 


the midst of treeless, bar- 
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ren tracts of land, but often house a family who have known 
comfort and culture, but who now find themselves amongst those 
struggling to gain a livelihood in the West. They labor from 
early morn until late at night, and are rewarded by a small crop 
of wheat worth 35 to 45 cents in the market. ‘Tio make ends 
meet farming utensils, stock, and often the place, is mortgaged 
the interest being exorbitant. They live on the plainest food 
and often are not able toobtain sufficient clothing. Life tothem 
is a dark picture, and the future is not full of promise. 

Toward this same condition the farmers of the country as a 
class are drifting, until in some districts already they are not 
far removed from the condition of the tenant farmer of Ireland. 
Are these laboring men of our cities and these farmers people, 
Mr. President, or are they not counted because they are poor 
and in the aggregate represent but little wealth? A large body 
of noble-hearted, manly Colorado miners came to the Mississippi 
Valley the past summer to hunt work in the harvest fields. 
They were frequently arrested in our cities and thrown into 
prison, or compelled to wear a ball and chain on the public 
streets because, forsooth, they could not satisfy the ‘‘ vagrant 
law” by showing some money in their pockets. Will one hun- 
dred of these manly but unfortunate fellows weigh in the balance 
with one hundred bankers of New York worth $100,000,000? Or 
are the poor to be lumped off by the bunch? 

Mr. Ward McAllister, of New York fame, probably would not 
deign to count the men of whom I speak. In his book, page 50, 
he thus speaks of his humble though well-to-do fellow-citizens 
who have money enough to travel abroad: 

Though carrying letters to our American minister, then resident at Rome, 
I gave his legation a wide berth, as I had heard that our distinguished rep- 
resentative was inthe habit of inviting Italians to meet Italians and Ameri- 
cans to meet only Americans at his house. When asked his reason for this, 
he replied: ‘“‘I have the greatest admiration for my countrymen; they are 
enterprising, money-getting, in fact, a wonderful nation, but there is not a 
gentleman among them." 

Ward McAllister, Mr. President; and his class want the Sher- 
man law repealed. The poor of whom [speak do not wish silver 
destroyed and an additional burden placed upon their backs. 
They can notcome here and urge their rights as do the bankers, 
for they have not the funds. They can not purchase prominent 
daily papers all over the continent to urge their wishes. They 
can only petition, in their modest way, their representatives to 
be true to their trust. 


WHY FARMERS WISH BIMETALLISM. 


These men of whom I speak, together with our more well-to- 
do business men of small capital, represent the debtor class of 
our nation who pay tribute to New York and Europe. The sum 
total of their indebtedness is the story told by our last census 
report, and represents the total of the contracts which will be 
affected by a change of the monetary standard. 

Many a mortgage representing $1,000, or 1,000 days of toil, by 
a change of standard and the appreciation of gold will have to 
be settled by 1,500 days of toil, an equivalent to $1,500 in money. 
This ‘s the question thut has confronted them since 1873, when 
silver was destroyed. The honest economists of monometallism 
admit this, but say that for the good of the country they must 
stand it. 

The public debt, according to the Government Statistical Ab- 
stcact for 1892, is $841,526,463.60, which is large enough, but 
still does not include our private indebtedness, which is astound- 
ing. From the statement of Mr. Frederic Waite, printed as 
Miscellaneous Document No. 25, Fifty-third Congress, I quote 
the following: 

The most astonishing Increase of all, however, is in the real-estate mort- 
gage indebtedness, as disclosed by the investigations of the Eleventh Cen- 
sus. Let us remember that this is largely the debt of the hardest working 
and the poorest paid of all our American citizens, namely, the farmers 274 
the laborers whoare trying to obtain a home of their own by honest toil. 
In the twenty-one States for which the mortgage indebtedness has been 
tabulated the aggregate amount in force at the close of 1889 was 4,547,000, 000, 
with the great States of Ohio, Texas, and California and whole groups of 
lesser States yet ot be heard from. 

The grand aggregate will be no less than 6,300,000,000.  Theaggregate in 1880 
was only about 2,500,000,000. Last year, after turning the scale at 8,000,000, 000 
the mortgage indebtedness continued its upward flight, not being contented 
with an increase of 220 per cent, or nearly four times the increase in the 
true value of real estate. 

In a word, the total net private indebtedness of the American eopie 
equaled, in 1880, but $6,750,000,000. Last September it amounted to $19,700,000,- 
000, an increase of $13,000.000,000 in the short period of twelve year. 

These mute figures te!1 the tale. 3 

It well becomes the Senate to proceed slowly, Mr. President, 
for the question of debt cuts the largest figure in this discus- 
sion. I can not forbear to quote a few lines found on page 168, 
volume 2, of Doubleday’s Life of Sir Robert Peel, showing the 
yous of Portugal in the contraction of her currency. It is a 

esson in morals to progressive America: ” 

It is not easy to believe that the bill of 1819 was brought in and passed in 
utter ignorance of its real consequences. The Portuguese Government has 


never been deemed a very enlightened one, and yet a measure of the same | 
kind was about this time adopted by it and carried through on equitable | 
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principles, and without material difficulty. The minister found it ; 
by withdrawing a portion of paper money to enhance the value of | 
currency 20 percent. He did so; but at thesame time, knowing what 
he made a commensurate reduction upon all debts, public and privat 
to adjust the payments toa higher standard; and the fairness of : 
so manifest, and prices so rapidly adjusted themselves under the ey 
currency that few murmured under the measure, and no one was 
ably injured by it. The Portuguese, luckily for themselves, had n 
in power or it might have been otherwise. 


Mr. President, I will agree to vote to contract our cur; 
as in the bill before us, provided the public and private 
and taxes of our people are scaled in like proportion. 

The question before us is whether the tribute to the 
centers of the United States and to England shall be inc; 
According to Mulhall’s Stitistics, the public debt of th: 
was over $30,800,000,000, or by a private statistician it is 
by countries as follows: 


The national debts of the world in 1889 were as follows: 
Austria-Hungary nani 

eke, usta acteh diceh ves 

DPOUTRBEM.. . on cnccce ecco 
France 

I et wine Suenaeaes 
England (and dependencies) ......_....- 
Greece.... sane 


Montenegro......... 


Netherlands 


Roumania 
Russia. (all) -. 
Servia.. 
Spain 

ni a 

a ie mtn bene 

Switzerland 

Turkey... ‘ieee ‘ni abeanseunene me oe one cawe cone cces cass 15, OU, OU 
Argentine on enews ec eeeecces cece . #9, UU), OMA 
BEET ctccdnaciecie iihidibnbénantoncaties . . K), UK 


uy 


wn 

100 

eece ese ccansce ae a ge ot! ooo 
i i 9 200). 000 
Uruguay cao 79, 108, 000 
Venezuela RRR NE ERE hod a a sa OH) (KM) 
UN hi Be ales date selhibve 732, 000, 000 
Ail other countries (about) 8, 500, 000, 000 


_ 85, 654, 79, 00 

This is loaned by the great money powers of Europe, which 
have made the world subservient to their will. The gold and 
silver of the world is estimated by report of the Treasury De- 
partment of August 16, 1893, to be: Gold $3,582,605,000, silver 
$4,042,700,000, or a total of $7,625,305,000. By the striking down 
of silver has not our burden nearly doubled during the past 20 
years? 

The civilized nations are now hopelessly in debt. Continued 
exactions by the money power will end in revolution. 

The mortgage indebtedness of our own agricultural States 
helps to swell this vast sum. Shall we of these States by our 
votes add longer hours and years to the labors of our constitu- 
ents? The mortgage debts of these States is: Nebraska, $132,- 
902,322; Minnesota, $197 ,745,989; Illinois, $384,299,150; Iowa, $199,- 
774,171; Kansas, $243,146,826; Indiana, $116,730,643; Missouri, 
$214,609,772. 

This debt represents more labor now than 20 years ago, and 
will represent still more if gold continues to appreciate. The 
Statistical Abstract for 1892 gives the wheat raised in the sev- 
eral States as follows: 


States. | Bushels. Worth. 
|- 


States. 


| 
| Bushels. | W 


Nebraska 15, 670,000 | $7, 834.775 || Indiana | 39, 885, 000 $25, 526, 651 
Minnesota ....| 41,210,000 | 25, 138, 382 || Missouri 24,834,000 | 14 
Illinois 28, 370, 000 Both Dakotas.| 66,765,000 | 34,400, 31) 
BOWA. << ncansuvs 4, 354, 335 - 

Kansas 36, 831, 911 


T . . 
From the figures given the market price for wheat was but |i 
tle over 50 cents per bushel. The crop of 1893 will be sold at 
to 20 cents less per bushel. 

This, Mr. President, is in consequence of the demonet on 


| of silver upon the part of the United States and the incre sed 


advantages given to the British colonies or to India in the Liv- 
erpool market. : 

A year ago, in my speech on the silver question, I enlarg: d 
upon the results to the price of wheat in the Liverpool market 
and the advantage given to the Indian product by the demone 
tization of silver in 1873. In closing, 1 gave the following sy* 
logism: 

1. Our prices for cotton and wheat are regulated largely by the European 
market. 











Mictistis 22 Deeg 


SW 


—$——————— 


—_—_—— 
@ Kast India and the United States are competitors for that market 
@ Considering quality of grain and price of freight, other things being 
ial, the market 1s ours ee ’ : ‘ 
= If A ic bills of exchange, however, fall below par, the East Indian has 
the advantage of U ; ao 
1 ynetization of silver inthe United States has furnished cheap silver 


d hence lowered Asiatic exchange 
. } 


to a par with gold, and also raise 


bu 1a 


I wwe ol ily would t ing it 


ee 7 —y gree cote uge of silver restores to our farmers the European 
market, With no unjust compet m from Asiatic siiver nations 

[ see no reason now tochange a word of the arg iment, and th 
distressing effects to the American farmer are felt re this year 
than last. I ean re idily understind, Mr. President, how repre 
itatives from Massachusetts or New York can vote for repe il. 


T eir product is coupons. But how can the Senators from 
Nebraska. or Minnesota, or Illinois, or Indiana, or Texas vote to 
f rappreciate gold and lower the price of their home com 
mo 13 and saddle additional burdens upon their constituents? 





of the best thinkers in England ‘to-day, Mr. President, 
are waking up to the enormity of thisevil. ‘Thecruelty of land- 
lords is not the only trouble with the English and Irish farmer. 
Let me quote the vords of Mr. Robert Giffen, of London, from 
his essay, Recent Changes in Prices and Incomes Compared. 


Pome 


It is obvious 


He says 

yond all question, that these effects may beimportant. * * * ‘1 
fall perm anent burdens is increased as compared with what woul 
been the case if there had been no appreciation. : i 

People in paying annuities, or old debts, have to give sovereigns whl 
each represent a greater quantity of commodities, a gre tity of the 
results of human energy, than it would have represented if there had be 


noappreciation. * * * 
This man, remember, Mr. President, is a gold monometallist. 


The debtors pay more than they would otherwise pay, and the 
Appreciation 









creditors 


eilve more "= 


That is, in other words, un increase in the value, or purchasing 
power of the standard coin 


s a most serious matter to those who have Lam 


He said 


pound to say that all the evidence seems to me to point to a continuance of 
the appreciation. * * * It is impossible to suppose that the movement 
for the adoption of a gold standard of currency) will not extend to other 
countries. * * * All these facts point to a continued pressure on gold 
* * * The better probability seems to be that the increase of the purchas 
ing power of gold will continue from the present time 


debts to pay 


Archbishop Walsh, of Dublin, Ireland, says in his pamphlet, 
Bimetallism and Monometallism, what they are and how they 
bear upon the Irish land question: 


1. Gold, the one standard of value in the monetary s} 
and Ireland, has of recent years ‘‘ appreciated;’’ that 
hanced in value 

2. The ‘‘appreciation,’ 
to a notable degree, and 
rate. 

3. Every increase of the value of gold—so 
present, our single standard of 
tions in Vvalue—makes heavy 


stem of Great Britain 
is to say, become en 


or increase in value of gold, has already progressed 
is still in progress, at probably an ever-increasing 


long as gold remains, as at 
value, free fromcheck or control in its fluctua 
r the burden that has to be borne by everyone 
who is subject to any annual charge, the amount of which, in pounds, shil 
lings, and pence, is a *‘ fixed"’ amount 

4. Whilst from all this it results that all tenants with rents so “fixed” are 
in reality subject to a burden that is growing heavier from year to year, 
there is, in the case of our Irish tenants, thefurther point, that, in their case 
the state—in other words, the public authority of the country—has felt it 
self bound to assume the responsibility of regulating the amount of rent, or 
of rent charge, which Irish tenants should be called upon to pay, and has 
in regulating it, tied them down for long terms of years, to the paymeut of 
amounts “‘fixed’’ in pounds, shillings, and pence, noregard being had to the 
fact that, as things now stand, an amount so “ fixed’ represents in reality 
an ever-increasiog burden 

5. As appears from the last published report of the Irish land commis 
sion, the number of cases in Which rents have been fixed by the various 
methods within the scope of the commission is now 288.054, with an aggre 
gate ‘fixed’ rental of £4,733, 262 ental in eachof the 288,054 cases being 
fixed for a term of fifteen years 

6. Furthermore, there are considerably more than 20, 
ers, With annual charges payable to government 
for forty-nine years, and amounting in the ags 
a million sterling, the result of the purchase of 
farmers, under the provisions of the 











09 tenant purchas 
larges ‘‘fixed’’ in amount 
rregate to | less than half 
their holaings by tenant 
land-purchase acts of 1885 and 1891. 











tle 

















7. The gravity of the effect of the recent and continuous ‘‘appreciation” of 
gold in all such cases of “ fixed’’ annual charges is now openly ¢ edged 
by statesmen whose testimony in the matter iscertainly notopen icion 
Money, says Mr. Balfour, the late chief secretary for Ireland, has to serve 
not only as a medium of ex nge, but also as a “fair and permanent re 

f obligations extending over long periods of time.” In this requirem« 
he goes on to say, “Our existing irrency totally and lame! ubly 
The increase of value in our present standard of value he de 
gressing ‘steadily, continuously, indefinitely All this, he truly say 


mn every man who desires 


“Throws a burden upon every man of enterprise, upx 
‘lal resources of the country, and 


to promote the agricultural the indus 
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benefits no hum: ing I it the ow! of fixed debts. such, fur 
instance, as rents And ¢ sew 6 puts i xp ly in reference to | 
rents and all such annual charge with every rise in the value of gold, tl 


Weight of this burden upon the indu -ountry increases 


Will the Senators from these 


soundness of the statements of su 
fen? Will they be able to con, 


iricultural States deny the 
h monometallists as Mr. Gif- 
nee their constituents that a 


blow at silver does not enhance the value of gold, and that the 
ice the price of their products? 


appreciation of gold does not red 
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Tam afraid they can not. This is the o well 


established as to have become an axiom, and thisaxiom the peo- 


‘pr incip e 








ple now understind and accept as needless of demonstration 
Shall we turn adeaf ear to their ap) ls or add another blow to 
the already prostrate form of an i stry : , t to the 
prosperity of a nation. I appeal to Senators from the So ind 
from the West to stand for the protection of their own S 3, 
for our prosperity is linked with silver a silve s 
Let us mak T is aerens ina Lani 1 « ! Oo 
not in thes t of sectio or class | t 
spirit of ty to the east ! sts of « oO 
the sp of ‘‘e richts to nd , ly y oO 
Wndeavo oO . ‘ Let a fy 
6 ant 7 toatl ( i l ee | 

In concluding, Mr. Pres nt, le \ t I have t 
show: 

l. The i rtance to the people of ou ( it ‘ Line e 
tion no nder de t this 

2. That the Sherma of 18% no W on- 
sible for t pre ais ( l oO 8 n { 
rather th oney p< \ l 
ing the star rd for the | Oo of e1 l ol 

r hol s 

 Thed er to o Americ Libe } the 
advice and demands of the money power ep nk 
ing institut 

Se Th { 1 i© record of T LD) Lid? t i? y = pe i I the 
side of the peo in this fight tit m the wi ! 
of the party to change fron 

5 Th t the mou \ of I >] t W VO ‘Cc yea ¢ f int sic 
vale, ter than eit old or silver, beit sed 
upon the wealth of the natior 

6. Th , to-day must < with gold and silver Chis 
being tl ‘ 10 I a peopl roaden the bD oul 
money s nbyo 0 mints to the [! ‘ e é 

7. That as between gold and silver latt is the m ta 
ble m re of our commodities. Bu lL ry and tes iv 
and experience prove that gold is the } est dollar, b 30 
it has appreciat d in value until it is now wor $1.50 

8. That it is foll to fritter away tim and mone with ! in- 
ternational conference on the question of bim«e ~ und that 
we must prepare for independent action. 

9. That our hope is in looking southwards towards Pan- 


American alliance, and toward a people eager to codjperate with 
us. 

10. That the between 
and the lfare of our country, but rather the 
burdened with debt and fast sinking to the 
European laborer, against the aggre 
tions. 


present contestis not i. few silver States 


contestolr at 


condition o 1e 


sions of moneyed corpora- 
, ] 


Election Laws. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. HENRY U. JOHNSON, 


OF INDIANA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, Septenriv 8S, 1898. 
The He ‘ under consideration t bill (H. R. 2331) to re i] all 
statutes relatir )supervisors of electio i sp | deputy mars! and 


for other } 3e8 


Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana said 


Mr. SPEAK! {tis 








down, | believe, in all the s dare 
works upon } liamentary law—nota n the Manu Vii 
Jefferso: th vords may with perfect propriety be us 
charact on of a measure which would be in plain 1 tion 
| of th ities of debate if employed withr ect to it vs 
( suDI Keeping this distinction well in mind niie 
[ intend peak with great frankness here to-day, [ sh cer- 
Linly« toexpress myselfindecorous language), [] tate 
not att ; ( itset of m 3. an the ¢« nest- 
ness and « rey of which I am eapable, to s matize the pend- 
ing bill as the climax of all that is audacious and vicious g- 
islation ly d,sir, ldo not now recall anythi in the his of 
legislation in this country for many years that begins t om- 
pare with it in point of iniquity. It unblushi ssa that 


| 
| 


which is nearest and dearest to eve y patriotic Americ in neart. 
It angrily menaces the very existence of the nation. It is the 
wretched child of a miserable conspir and is conceived ina 


ae 
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a 


total mis:pprehension of the fundamental principles on which | ing and pressing to pass.ge bills for the repeal of all 
stutut s against counterfeiting the public coin, rifline 
| States mails, and defrauding the Government in th 


the Federal Government is constructed. 

Mr. Speaker, this Government of ours is neither a despotism, 
@® monarchy, nor an aristocracy. In our peculiar system we 
know no such things as tsurs or kings or emperors; but we have 
here a mighty Republic, builded upon the sublime propositions 
that all men are created free and equal, and that all govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the consentof the governed; 
a Kepublic in which the people are sovereign. and ure the source 
of all political power; a Republic in which the people govern 
themselves under a system of free representation which they 
have devised, and under the provisions of a written Constitution 
which is the product of their own hands. 

Mr. Lincoln, with great terseness andaccuracy, described this 
system of ours when, in the course of that memorab.e address 
which he delivered at the dedication of the soldiers’ monument 
on the field of Gettysburg, he characterized it as a government 
‘*of the people, for the people, and by the people.” 
dinal proposition, sir, in this Government that there is absolute 
equality among electo.s, and that the majority shallrule, With 
us it is fundamental and organic that eich elector has as much 
power before the law as any other elector—no more and no 
less 
portunity to be he rd, must submit,and must seek its remedy, if 
it cares to press its matter further, not by fraud and violence, 
but through cons .itutional and lawful channels by an appeal to 
the people at one of those oft-recurring elections for which our 
laws so amply provide. 

This elementiry idea, Mr. Speaker, is asserted throughout 
our entire elective system, whether it be in the election liwsen- 
acted by the General Governmeui or in those passed by the va- 
rious States which compose it. I regret, however, that I am 
compelled to observe—but I do it without fear of successful con- 
tradiction—that in our practice as a people we have departed 


very far from these fundamental principles: for there never was | 


a period in the history of this country when violations of the 
elective franchise were more widespread or universal than they 
are today. In the fierce tight of factions, in the mad and never- 
ending struggle for party supremacy, the sanctity of the billot 
is too often disreg .rded, and those barriers which the wisdom of 
legislation have thrown around it are relentlessly assailed and 
unscrupuously trampled under foot. 

The violator of the election lawsis everywhere defiant and ag- 
gressive. He is not the product of one political party only; for 
while he is stronger in some parties than in others, he has an 
abiding place in themall. His depredations are not confined to 
any particular section of the country; for they are perpetrated 
to’a greater or less extent in every section under the shadow of 
the American flag. The public conscience, Mr. Speaker, is 
shocked by these crimes: but it is too frequently the case that 
justice is wholly impotent to drag the offender to its bar and 
there inflict upon him the punishment which his conduct so 
richly deserves. 

In a crisis like the present, when the people of the country 
naturally turn to this, the highest legislative body in the land, 
as the one best c.uculated to afford them relief, what is the 
plain and imperative duty of the hour? That Congress shall 
step forward and upward and that our election laws shall be 
muintained and upheld; that some system, if possible, shall 
be devised whereby these laws may be more rigidly and effect- 
ively enforced. The failure to discharge this duty is of itself a 
sin of omission which will justify the most severecriticism which 
the Am >rican people can possibly bestow upon us. 

But what, sir, is the proposition with which we are now con- 
fronted? Not that we shall strengthen these laws, but that we 
sholl absolutely sweep out of existence these, the only laws on 
the Federal statute Sook which are designed to preserve the 
purity of the ballot and the rights of the electors. Let me re- 
state the proposition succinctly, sir, to the end that «very patri- 
otic man in this Chamber, regardless of party affiliations, may 

rasp its enormity. It is not proposed here to enact new legis- 
fition in support of these laws, but it is proposed to repeal all 
legislation now on the statute books with re ‘erence to the sub- 
ject of the Federal control of Congressional elections. 

Mr. Spoaker, let no man be deceived as to the nature of the 
issue here presented, There is no reason why any individual’s 
mind should be be ogged with respect to it. Stripped of all the 
verbiage with which it is invested, dis sssociated from all the 
false pretenses with which it is being urged, the pending meas- 
ure is ne.ther more nor less than a b:ld proposition to repeal all 
laws which make the infraction of the national election laws a 
crime. | hope when gentlemen who have this measure in charge 
have succeeded in passing it through the House that they will 
not forget to precerve their consistency, that thay will have some 
regard for the analagies of the situation, and that they will fol- 
low the principle involved to its logical conclusion by introdue- 


lt is a car- | 


and that the minority, when it has been accorded a fair op- | 





of its customs and iis revenues 

What, Mr. Speaker, is the pending measure but 
hoisiing of the white flag, the running up of a signal 0 
and an humble supplication for terms to the lawles 
which hag defied and infracted these election laws. »: 
to be the p incipal beneficiary of their repeal? W) 
an ignominious retreat from their presence? Wha 


| disgraceful capitulation to their insolent demands” 


but a premium offered for their misconduct and an « 
and hospitable invitation to them to continue th: 

practices. with the authoritative de:laration th t, at 
as the Federal Goverament is concerned, there shall b 


| molest them or to make them afraid? 


Just think, sir, of fhe exhibition which is presented | 
It isafact which can not be successfully denied. that th: 
few of the States of the American Union which ar: 
force their election laws. This is mide manifest by 
son of the small numberof convictions with the gre it 
violations of these laws. And yot, sir, with this cond 
fairs existing and confronting the States, it is here g 
posed to reject the powerful aid of the General Gov 
support of these laws so far as they relate to the elect 
res ntatives. Ay, not only this but to reject it as 
were a wrongful and unwarrantubleintrusion. What a 
is here displayed to the civilized world, when a n ition « 

000 of people, which claims to have achieved more {i 
tional liberty than any other nation upon the face of t! 
and to have spurned with giant stride the highway « 
progress. furls its banner and shamefully con.esses 1 
neither ths disposition nor the constitution .l nor phys 
to maintain the integrity of its laws, or to protect its 
the exercise of their civil and political rights. 

Why, wh it are these laws that are here assailed an 
to bs thus ruthlessly stricken from the statute book? 
provisions that United States supervisors and United 
marshals shall be appointed by Federal authority to o 
and supervise elections for m>»mbers of Congress, officials 
duty it is, not to indict wrong upon any American citize 
to suppress crime; who are to go to the registry lists and p 
them of fraudulent registritions; who are to be present at 
holding of elections and challenge the men who seek to 
in violation of law; who are to witness the count and see t! 
is fair and just; who are to preserve the peace and protec 
voter at the polls, and who are to take care that all the pr 
ings of the election are liwiully conducted; whose missio 
to hold up everything to the bright light of day, to the « 
the people may understand tht their elections are hone: 
ried onand thus acquiesce with cheer/ulness in the resu! 
laws also make violations of tne election law criminal of 
inflict punishment upon those who commit them. 

The laws are not aimed at one section of the country « 
was erroneously stated by the distinguished gentlemun { 
nois [Mr. BLACK] who preceded me. They were design 
and are general in their applicition. They were called i 
istence largely by reason of those outrageous frauds w! 
committe 1 in registration and election in the great city « 
York at the Presidenti 1 election in 1868, whereby the e 
vote of the Empire State was wrongfully given to Ho 
mour as against Ulysses S. Grant. They apply, I rep 
sectionsof the country. The people inany locality m.; 
simple petition avail themsclves of their advant 
United States supervisors, too, are selected from men 0! « 
politics, and the supervisors and marshals are not aliens 
community where they dischirge their functions, but ' 
men selected from the citizens and voiers of the very 
where their duties are to be per’ormed. 

Nor were these laws designed in any manner, shape, 01 
intecfere—nor in their practic:l operations do they | 
sir—with the local elections of the people. They do not 
elections for State, county, townshin, or municipal offices 
are applicable only to Federal elections, to the election o 
of the General Government. 

I know it is customary to speak of the Representativ: 
resenting a Congressional district. Some gentlemen, 
little broader vision, speak of him as representing a St 
I submit to this body taat the functions of a Congressm 
more comprehensive and far-reaching than either of these 
is a representative of the p-ople of the United States. J! 
the National Legislature. The legislition here enucte! 
all the people of this vast country and is obligatory upon to" 
all. If the laws here passed are wise, all the people get the ben 
fit of them; if they are uawise, there is no section oi the cou 
which is exempt from the evils which flow from them. Hence 








cy 
3 
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the mnifest propriety of the federal Government regulating the 
elections of Representatives under the power conferred upon it 
py the Constitu lon, 
“But, Mr. Speaker, it is urged here that these laws are uncon- 
at tional, and this is igned as a reason why they should be 
repealed. Unconstitutional What a welth of meludy floods 
th. Democratic soul at the bare mention of this migic word 
Hi tseuphony li him into perfect ecsticy when the g widest 
ct sitions of Handel and Beethoven fal) upon his dull and 
li ss ears whol y unheeded and u appreciate l. W bata word 
it or Democratic conpiry Yes, am vyhat word ior Demo 
c ec jugglery too, for that matter. Unco itutiona ow 
u Lp or Democrat, | Ly dly plod Ling ¢ ny beh i l ck 
ner of his party, like the miserable automaton that he i nd 
at ing without reisoning and wil ut question ii3e 1 
d 1as, is suddenly startled into a thing of lie and anima 
if not of beau y, by the b whisp nto his of this po 
tent word. ec ne rning whose signit.¢ Le he his it as i h 
conception as he has of the meaning of the hiero m the 


base of an Egyptian monument. [Laughter 
{ -s emstit itional! Why, sir, when all a 
intended to incite him to opposition to a 
when an appeal has been made in vain to his intelligence, wh 
to his personal vanity, which is great; to his self-int 
he seidom neglects; to his honor, 
and, in short, to everything which men usually hold new 


ppeals to a Democrat 


measure 


is little: 


which his friends, nad nis 


Home . 
and dear, just give him to understand that the measure in ques- 
tion is unconstitutional, and immediately he works himself into 
a perfect frenzy ot opposition, and is ‘‘agin it from the word 
go,” and with all his might. [Laughter on the Republican 
le. | 

Why, Mr. Speaker, this peculiarity of disposition and tem- 
perament, this dread and hatred of everything which is uncon- 
stitution il, is not confined to the Demoeratic multitude. It per- 
vades the rank as well as the file of the purty organization. It 


seems to hive affected some distinguished gentlemen upon this 
floor—some gentlemen here who muke pretense to legal know!l- 


edge and still more pretense tostatesmanship. Why, there, for 
inst ince, is our quiet, modest, and unassuming friend, the dis- 
tinguished ex-member of the Committee on Rules, the gentleman 
from Tennessee |Mr. MCMILLIN], who arose timidly in his place 
on this floor the other day, and, blushing like a country school 
girl, proceeded without thumping his d>sk with his fist, without 
brandishing his arms wildly in the air like a Com inche Indian, 
and without charging down the aisle like the light brigade at 
Balaklava, to give utter i 
scarcely be heard in this C 
immediate vicinity, tosome sentimen 8 
clearly be inferred that he thinks th 
tion ilsanction. [Laughter 

And then there is our 
LEY], with ahead like the Olympi2n J 


ince in @ voice so inaudible that it could 
1amber, except to those sitting in hi 
rom which I think it can 


se laws have no constitu- 


Li1Ls 


excellent friend trom 


Texas [Mr. Bar- 
piter, 1 


and the symmetry 


of whose form puts to shime the best product of the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art—the gentleman who has taken up the expound 
ing of the Federal Constitution atthe precise point where Dania] 
Webster lefto / many years ago, and who has been fishing around 


among the waste-paper b 
ss, picking up t 
tion which have been 


skets of this body ever since he came 
» broken fragments of the Constitu- 
» consigned by ruthless Republican 


to Congr 





hands, and has been putting them together so harmoniously that 
the venerable ins rument is now actually beginning to take on 
something of its old-time identi I doubt not that, at the op- 


will rise with solemn grandeur 

nd impressively upon his heart 
will roll hisey the ceiling and in sepul- 
chral tones inform the House that these laws are clearly uncon- 
stituiional. [Laughter.] 

{ must not, sir, in my enumerati the De 
men in this Chamber who the Constitution of the country 
in their peculiar keeping omit to name the author of this bil 
the pleasant gentleman from Virginia {[Mr. TUCKER], whom I am 
toll istheson ofa very greatlawyer. He seemsto have devoted a 
large proportion of his report on this bill and a large proportion 
of his remarks on this floor to demonstrating that there is no 
constitutional authority for these election laws. I fear, Mr. 
Speaker, that the gentleman is altogether ignoring the fact that 
the Supreme Court of the United Stites, constituted for the ex- 
press purpose of passing upon the constitutionality of laws, has 
on at least two memorable occasions decided the point he mikes 
squirely against him. I fear that he is somewhat lacking in 
that profound regard for sound precedent which is so frequently 
found among m=mbers of the legal profession. I fear thatin that 
vast fund of legal information which he has imbibed from books 
and from frequent contact with great lawyers as he has gone 
along in life, he has entirely overlooked that branch of the law 


portune time, this gent! 
from his seat, and pl 


man 


° Ls. y 
cing his 





sanctimoniously towerd 


on of nocratic states- 


nave 
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which is quite well known to s ot) law sas the « rine 
of estop nd l f 
But, M 3} ser, this trio o nent D ocratic st ysmen 
to whom | ve referred ouchtr not to b t red = r 
are to v l : ul 
t ivly t pon 1 to 
hy dg 
L belie it pri ‘ 
i l ‘ I A » _ 
p obably oo mu oO . 
a0 md ti ee ) 
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r hed h invé t 
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| o th ne i ul t 
l ) t t | x m t 1notes V t 
LO ‘ 1 mo es Wh I » DvD l Ci 
bo l this cK L | \ 3 pon $ pa Lao 
not l é t the e of M ie Lo tl 5 ele 
tion laws are unconstitut 4 will |] de that Oo 
until he rises in his place int 1d dem ! s how 
greatly | have overrated his inte! nee b 31 rh t th 
this brilliant trio of Democratic statesm to wh L hav e 
ferred. ‘Laughter.] 
These laws without constit f , 
Why, the very fact that th i here ! " 
is astindin? refutation of this mendacious Lic e 
confession of tl r constit t If the ( { | | 
out leg lit why have g l yy ( { I 
late this bill, and introd d i to 1 ) p 
L 1 ort OV t 0 ! l ‘ 
a W \ LV hn Dp i l | ) 3 
incep , 
\h. Mr. Speaker, the reaso 
I or t oO ! nd h » a ( 
ind tb I t rent Le! ( en ) \ 
met ( ett rid o| ti I 
that th 1 republic! oO fo ! 
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Ly elves her ey ‘ ( ( 
r rr d 7 l 1 ne t ( \ 
tl bes yu of t } ] j t 
‘ ils coun belo ng to the D ‘ 
part > do th me stit Lon 
W ben, in 1832, nullification raised its hideous h« nas 
this U 1 al reitened the autonomy of the na 
be g3 j »ved of a law which had been p 
( stitution <¢ th | | Le 3 
who b the action of And rs th g 
thats th the penalty of its t ear viola- 
tion of this instrument. When,in [861.2 brave a! Liorous but 
mista ke wrtion of our countrymen went out upon the battle- 


re menaced the existence of this sple 
ch I trust they are now loyal citizens, t 

§ ats in the Nort. who lacked the co irage of their 
Southern bretbren, but who, nevertheless, like t could see 
no constitutional power in the Federal Government to ‘** coerce 
a sovereign State.” 
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When Abraham Lincoln, during the progressof the rebellion, 


yenned those sublime lines which struck the shackles from the 
fimbs of millions of human beings, lifted them from the shambles 
into the dignity of man and woman hood and put upon their 
shoulders the habiliments of American citizenship, there were 
Democratic gentlemen who thought that no authority for that 
act could be found in the organic law. Again, whenthe green- 
back was issued in time of war and furnished the nucleus of that 


great financial power which backed up the armies in the field | 


and made it possible to furnish them with food and raiment and 
munitions of war, the Democratic party sought to brand it with 


the mark of Cain and everywhere assailed its constitutional va- | 


lidity. 

When the national-bank system wasestablished, asystem which 
has given our people a safer and more uniform currency by all 
odds than the ‘‘miserable makeshift”? which it succeeded, and 
which the Democratic party now threatens toresurrectfrom the 
dishonored grave in which it has slept for thirty years and send 
out through the country upon a new mission of robbery and de- 
vastation, there were gentlemen in the Democratic party who 
proclaimed it to be against the Constitution. The protective 
tariff, framed in the interest of American manufacturers and 
American industries of every kind, designed to elevate the stand- 
ard of living, to give the laborer a just compensation for his 
services, and to give to the nation an industrial independence 
among the nations of the earth,was proclaimed by these gentle- 
men to be unconstitutional. 

Why, sir, even when the reciprocity clause of the McKinley bill 
which was the handmaid of protection, but which the stupidity 
of Democrats always led them to regard as its natural enemy, 
was proposedand passed, there were gentlemen on the Democratic 
side who were sure that there was no possible warrant for it in 
the Constitution. 

And so it was, sir, with respect to what constituted a quorum 
in this House. According to the Democratic idea, the funda- 
mental law gave to the Speaker no right to attain it by counting 
Representatives present and not voting, even though a majority 
of members when both present and voting ratified his conduct. 
It was also denied that this House had the constitutional power 
to enact formal rules empowering its Speaker to take such action. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the decisions of the courts before whom 
these questions were many of them brought, bave, in nearly 
every instance, established their constitutionality, and the pro- 
gressive intelligence of the country has almost invariably in- 
dorsed the propriety and rightfulness of every one of them. 


These laws not constitutional! Listen for a moment to the lan- | 


guage of the Constitution, which confers the power on the Fed- 


Constitution provides as follows: 


The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and Rep- 
resentatives shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; but 


the Congress may at any time, by law, make or alter such regulations, ex- | 


cept as to the places of choosing Senators. 


Why, sir, can human language be plainer or more explicit 


than this? What have we here but a clear declaration that, in | 
the first instance, the power to regulate the elections for mem- | 


bers of Congress is vested in the States, but that, at any time, 
and under any circumstances which may seem to it meet and 
proper, Congress may exercise its paramount power, either to 


establish its own elections for Representatives or to change and | 


adopt the election laws of the States, and in this way discharge 
the high function which is devolved upon it. 

Mr. Speaker, the mere fact that this power was not exercised 
by the General Government until twenty one or two years agois 
no evidence that it was lost. It was simply sleeping, not dead; 
always standing in abeyance, ready to be employed the moment 


that Congress saw fit to exercise it. And, sir, Congress did | 


see fit long ago in the history of this country to exercise this 
power in part, for many years ago it passed an act that there 
should be uniformity of time throughout the various States at 
which members of Congress should be elected, and fixed the first 
Tuesday after the first Monday of November, 1876, and the same 
day every two years thereafter, as the time for holding Con- 


gressional elections. Nobody ever complained that this was an | 
| vail upon the American people to reject the Constitutio: 
| all the blessings which it promised to confer. 

On another occasion Congress provided that the two houses of | 


arbitrary or unconstitutional exercise of Congressional power, 
but the law was everywhere obeyed. 


the various State Legislatures should assemble in joint conven- 
tion on a certain day and vote for a Senator of the United States, 
and should continue to do this on each succeeding day until a 
choice was finally effected. What man in this country ever 
made any objection to that law on constitutional grounds, or 
claimed that it was an unwarrantable invasion of the rights of 
the State? On avother occasion, in order to establish uniformity 
in the manner of electing Representatives, an act was passed by 


for by all the electors of the States, they should be vot 
Congressional districts, which should be composed of eo 
territory; and who ever claimed that this law was wu), 
tional? Nobody, sir. Butevery State in this Union y 
been voting upon a different plan at once chinged 
conform to the paramount authority of the Federal Goy, 
Sir, the laws now sought to be repealed are as consti} 
any of these to which I have referred. 

But, Mr. Speaker, we are told by the gentleman from 
that there is conferred in the Constitution a primary 
ondary power with respect to regulating the times 
manner of electing members of Congress; that this pow: 
ferred upon the States in the first instance, and that 
ferred upon the General Government only in the secon 
and that there is no authority in the organic law for t 
cise of this secondary power by Congress except i 
that the States are unwilling or unable to dischare: 
tion. Sir, this is nothing more nor less than a D 
terpolation to the Constitution; and, like all interpo! 
of course misleading, and tends to the derogation of 
ment. If there is any one thing, sir, that is plainer 
otherthing in section 4, Article I, of the Constitution, | 
[ have quoted, it is that the power to regulate the 
Representatives is vested in Congress on any conting: 
it may think sufficient to justify its exercise. 

The power is absolute. No limitations whatever are 
upon it. No conditions or qualifications are attach 
Everything, as I say, is left to the discretion of Congres 
may exercise its authority for a reason which is weigh 
one which is trivial—may exercise it for a good purpo 
a bad purpose. And when this Congressional discretio 
exercised, then, under principles of law, with whic 


t 
7] 


| lawyer on this floor is familiar, there is no power eith 


executive or the judicial department of this Governn 
view it; there is no power anywhere under the Const 
laws to review it except the power of Congress itself. 
Realizing that there is nothing, either in the letter « 
of the Constitution, to warrant his construction, the ge 
from Virginia is compelled to resort both in his printed 


|} and in the argument which he submitted in support « 


pending bill, to what he is pleased to term ‘‘contempora 


| construction.” He pretends to have found somewhere in 


writings of Hamilton, or in the speeches of Madison, or in 
utterances of Jay, or, possibly, in the commentaries of 
Story something that gives color to his construction. 
Speaker, I have searched with painstaking care everythin; 


| Icould find that was spoken or written by these distin 
eral Government to enact them. Section 4 of Article I of the | 


persons on this subject; and I hesitate not to affirm that, | 
expressions in their entirety, nothing can be found which s 
tains this lame and impotent conclusion of the gentlemin 
Virginia. 

I grant you that they may have declared that the pow: 
to Congress to regulate the times, places, and manner of 
elections for Representatives was one which was necess 
conferred upon this body in order to prevent its destr 
necessary for its safety in case the Statesshould fail or i 


‘act. But this was far short of declaring that the Constit 


gave Congress no right to regulate the election of Represent 


tives for any less important purpose. 

{ concede that in the writings of these great men the 
also be found statements that Congress would probably 
deriake to exercise this power except for weighty reaso 
this, sir, is simply an expression of opinion as to what ( 
would do, and not an effort to define the limits and extent 
Congressional power as embodied in the Constitution. 

When you undertake, Mr. Speaker, to draw inferen 
the languege of these distinguished publicists you should 
ber the circumstances under which their declarations w 
tered. That unwillingness to trust a strong Federal Gov 
ment, that blind and stupid antagonism to centralization o 
which had given to the struggling colonies their impotent 
cles of Confederation still existed among certain class 
the Federal Constitution was submitted to the peopl 
St«tes for their ratification. These elements were trying t 


Hamilton, Madison, and Jay, with all the earnestn 
ability of their great minds, were trying toinduce the p:o} 


| accept its provisions. Knowing something of the delic 


acter of the ground on which they were treading, aware « 
senseless and obstinate jealousy of granting power tothe 
Government which many of the people entertained, is it 
be wondered that while none of them indulged in the s 
misrepresentation, yet that the language employed by th 
sufficiently diplomatic to avoid presenting the authority 


Congress providing that instead of Representatives being voted | General Government in its strongest aspect. 
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APPENDIX TO THE 


But if gentlemen are searching for contemporaneous light 
on this subject, I ask them to go with me upon the floor of the 
‘ederal convention of 1787 while it was engaged in the work of 


fr ming the Constitution. Iask them to Observe that when a 
liberal to the power of Congress in this matter 
from which have quoted was pending, Mr. 
Rutledge rose in their places and moved to 


measure more 
than the section 
Pinckney and Mr. 


I 


strikeitout. Lask gentlemento read the debate which occu ‘ 
ith respect to this motion. They will find that Mr. M \dison 
spoke of the words *‘ times, places and manner of holding elec- 


Senators and Representatives” as being ‘‘ words of 
y will find that Mr. King, in the 


tions for 
creat latitude. Che 
he debate, 
If this power be not given to the National Lé 
of the returns of their members may be frustrated 
uggested of } abused by them Although 
he General Government on the authority of the State legislatures has been 
fatal to the Federal establishment, it would seem asif many gentlemen still 


oster the dangerous idea 


course of 
‘ said: 
islature their right of judging 


ability has been 





No pro 


s bein‘ 


Messrs. Pinckney and Rut- 


They will find that the motion of 
formality of a division, 


ledge was voted down without even the 
und that subsequently there was put into the Constitution the 
section which I have « quoted. I read, Mr. Speaker, what Mr. 
Madison said pending the debate on this subject, as his language 
appears in Debate 18 on the Constitution, Madison's Papers, at page 
401 of 5th Elliott: 


The necessity of a general government supposes that the State Legislatures 
will a times fail or refuse to consult the common interest at the expense 
of their local conveniences or prejudices. The policy of referring the ap 
pointment of the House of Representatives to the peopie and not to the Leg 
islatures of the States supposes that the result will be somewhat influenced 
by the mode. This view of the question seems to decide that the Legislatures 
of the States ought not to have the uncontrolled right of regulating the 
times, places, and manner of holding elections. These were words of great 
latitude It was impossible to foresee all the abuses that might be made of 
the discretionary power. Whether the electors should vote by ballot or viva 
voce; should assembie at this place or that place; should be divided into dis 
tricts or all meet at one place; should all vote for all the Representatives 
or all ina district vote fora number allotted to the district—these and many 
other points would depend on the Legislatures, and might materially affe 
the appointments 

Whenever the State Legislatures had a favorite measure to carry they 
would take care so to mold their regulations as to favor the candidates they 
wished to succeed. Besides, the inequality of the representation in the Leg 
islatures of particular States would produce a like inequality in their rep 
resentation in the National Legislature, as it Was presumable that the coun 
ties having the power in the former case would secure it to themselves in 
the latter. What danger could there be in giving a controlling power tothe 
National Legislature’ Of whom was it to consist First, of a Senate to be 
chosen by the state Legislatures. If the latter, therefore, could be trusted 
their Representatives could not be dangerous 

Secondly. Of Represent: ative s elected by the same people who elect the 
State Legislatures. Surely, then, if confidence is due to the latter it must 
be due to the former. Its emed as improper in principle, though it might 
be less inconvenient in practice, to give to the State Legislatures this great 
authority over the election of the Representatives of the people in the Gen 
eral Legislature as it would be to give to the latter a like power over the 
election of their Representatives in the State Legislature. 





Mr. Speaker, something further on this subject of contempo- 
raneous understanding W hen the Constitution was submitted 
to the people in their various State conventions to determine 
whether or not they would adopt it, many of the members of 
these conventions saw very distinctly that this power conferred 
upon the Federal Government as to the re sgulation of the times, 
places, and manner of choosing Representatives in Congress was 
absolute, was without limitation or restriction; and for this very 
reason they propounded to Congress, along with their ratifica- 
tion, propositions which they asked that C ongress, when the Con- 
stitution should be adopted, should submit to the various States 
as amendments to the Constitution. In these propositions they 
sought to limit the Feder il power precisely to the extent that 
the gentleman from Virginia contends it is now limited by the 
provisions of the Constitution—to confine its exercise to in- 
stances where the States failed or refused to provide for the elec- 
tion of Representatives. 

Numerous amendments on other subjects were by these vari- 
ous conventions proposed to Congress for submission. Many of 
these, as is well known, were submitted to the States by Con- 
gress, were ratified, became incorporated in the instrument, and 
are now a part of it; but these particular amendments to which 
I refer were never submitted by Congress to the States for ratifi- 


CONGRESSIONAL 


this scheme of erecting | 


| stitutional upon 


| step, and jump to his decisions, 


| exc part Ya 
| of the 


cation; were never voted upon by any of the States; and the Con- | 


stitution comes down to us with this section giving unlimited 
power to the Federal Government to regulate elections for Rep- 
resentatives which I have quoted unimpaired and in all of its 
original vigor. 

And yet, sir, the gentleman from Virginia, with what I am al 
most inclined to style a singular fatuity, actually cited in his re- 
port these limiting amendments which were thus proposed and 
rejected as an evidence of the fact that the people who pro- 
pounded them believed the power of the Federal Government to 
regulate the election of Kepresentatives under the section of the 
Constitution as it then was and now is was restricted to instances 
where the States failed to act. In other words, he insists that 
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the people in these conventions were cuilty of the absurdity of 
recommending that the Const tion be amended by ins rting 
therein certain limitations which they knew and believed were 
alreadv a part of that instrument Che gentleman has thus dem- 
onstrated the perfect propriety of the h thoug perhaps 
wholly unnecessary encomium mnounced ym him the other 
day ny ; alist vuish d colle rue from | } & vanin Mii 
BROSIUS| when he chazvacteri him as tl ‘ of a 
very distinguished sire Mr. Speaker. | now p | 
of the entire lot, two of these proposed amendments 
being the one proposed by the people of South Carolina and the 
second the one proposed by the people of the rentlematr ;own 
State, Virginia: 

\ it s essential to the pre er stion of the rights reset 7) , 
Seve und thefreedom of th» people, under the operations ‘ 
) nent that the right ol t Ding the Manner, time, al 

elections to the Federal Legislature, sh i be f I 

eparably annexed to the sovereignty of the veral S es: This 
tion doth de ire that the same ought re Lin toa posterity a per tual 
and fundamental right in the local, exclusive of the interfere eo ‘ 1 
eral Government, except in cases W re the Legislatures of the States shall 
refuse or neglect to perform and fulfill the same according to the tenor of 
the said Constitution 

That Congress shall not alter, modify, or inte 1 the tim places 
and manner of holding elections for Senators and K resentatives, « ther 
of them, except when the Legislature of any State 1 neglect, ref e. or 


invasion or rebellion 


be disabled by 


Lo prescribe 16 

But, Mr 
memorable oece 
The case ex 


> 
Report, Vis 


*, Speaker, this very question has been settled on two 
isions by the Supreme Courtol the United Stites 
parte Seibold eme Court 
petiti m for a writ of habeas corpus by certain 
residents of the city of Baltimore, in the State of Maryland, who 
had been convicted under these laws in the Unitod States court 


of that district for stuffing ballot boxes and interfering with 


+ 


in 100 United States Supr 


Federal officers at an election for a member of Congress there 
held, and at which they had been State election officers. They 
asked for their discharge on the ground that these Federal eclec- 
tion laws were unconstitutional. It is noticeable that the dis- 
tinguished lawyer for the petitioners, Mr. Bradley Johnson, 


conceded in his argument before the court that the federal Gov- 
ernment aaanuaaal the power to reg members 
of Congress when it undertook to doso through itsown elections, 
and predicated his whole contention that these laws were uncon- 
he ground that the Federal Government had 
no authority to adopt the election la The opinion 
of the court was rendered by Justice Bradley, and commends it 

self for its reasoning as well as for its authority. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. BROOKSHIRE 
The time of the gentleman has expire vd. 

Mr. BURROWS. lask unanimous consent that the 
man from Indiana may be permitted to conclude his remarks. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. 
question. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Will the gentleman al- 
low me to interrupt him? How long does the gentleman expect 
to continue his re marks? I desire to know, as I am to follow 
the gentleman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I am 
get through as soon as I can. 

The court passed upon the very question of the constitution- 
ality of the law. Justice Bradley, whom the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] flippantly speaks of as going by a hop, 

held, inan opinion which is lumi- 
nous and unanswerable, that these laws were constitutional. 

\gain, this very question came before the S ipreme ( ‘ourt in 
rbrough, 1 reported in 110 Reportsof the Supreme Court 
United States. This was also a petition for a writ of ha- 
beas corpus by certain ase from Georgia, who had been in- 
dicted and convicted in the United States district court of that 
district on the charge of intimidating «a colored man from cast- 
ing his vote at an election at which a member of Congress was 
to be chosen. This time the opinion was rendered by Justice 
Miller, in behalf of a unanimous court, and the constitutionality 
of these laws was distinctly affirmed. 

in the Siebold case, the court, speaking of the construction to 
ye placed on section 4, of Artic le Lof the Constitution, said It 
seems to us that the natural sense of the 
of that assumed by the counsél of the petitioners. 
authorizing the States to prescribe the regulations, it is added: 
‘The Congress may at any time, by law, make or alter such 
regulations.’” ‘* Make or alter.” What is the plain meaning of 
these words? If not under the prepossession of some abstract 
theory of the relation between the States and National Gov- 
ernment, we should not have any difficulty in understanding 
them. There is no declaration that the regulations shall be 
made either wholly by the State Legislatures or wholly by Con- 
gress. 


If Congress does not interfere, of course they may be made 


ulate elections for 
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The court passed upon this very 


unable to state, but I will 


words is the contrary 
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wholly by the State; but if it chooses to interfere there is noth- 
ing in the words to prevent it doing so, either wholly or par- 
tially. On the contrary, their necessary implication is that it 
may doeither. It may either make the regulations, or it may 
alter them. 


results a necessary codperation of the two governments in rega- 
lating the subject. But no repugnance in the system of regula- 
tion can arise thence, for the power of Congress over the subject 
is paramount. Jt may be exercised as and when Congress sees jit 
to exercise it. When exercised, the action of Congress, so far 
as it extends and conflicis with the regulations of the State, 
necessirily supercedes them. 
‘make or alter.” 

[In the Yarborough case, Mr. Speaker, Justice Miller made use 
of the following language: 


Thata government whose et sential character is republican, whoseexecutive | 


head and legislative body are both elective, Whose most numerous and pow- 
erful branch of the Legislature is elected by the people directly, has no power 
by appropriate laws to secure this election from the influence of violence. of 
corruption, and of fraud. is a proposition so startling as to arrest attention 
and demand the gravest consideration. 

If this Government is anything more than a mere aggregation of dele- 
gated agents of other States and governments, each of Which is superior to 
the General Government, it must have the power to provect the elections on 
which its existence depends from violence and corruption. 

If it has not this power it is left helpless before the two great natural and 
historical enemies of all republics, open violence and insidious corruption. 

Mr. Speaker, I was surprised the other day at the declaration 
of the gentleman from Virginia that no matter what the Su- 
preme Court of this country decided, he would reserve to him- 
self as a legislator the right to determine the constitutionality 
of laws. The gentleman spoke as if he was a member of the 
British Parliament, which isomnipotent. He forgot that he was 
a member of the American House of Representatives and was ad- 
dressing that body. Of course, sir, the executive and legislative 
departments must each decide foritself upon the constitutionality 
of laws prior to their being passed upon by the judiciary. This 
arises from the very necessity of the case. But this is not what 
the gentleman h id in mind. 
the Supreme Court had actually determined the matter. Such 
a doctrine, sir, is wholly pernicious. It would inevitably lead to 
consequences of a very dangerous character. 

I know it has been claimed that to make the judiciary the 
final arbiter of the constitutionality of laws is to put the legis- 
lative branch of the Government at its mercy. Such, however, 
has never been its practical effect. Besides, to permit the Leg- 
islature t> determine the constitutionality of laws for itself 
would l-ad to results infinitely more disastrous. If, after the 
Supreme Court has once passed upon the constitutionality of a 
law, Congress can differ with it and iguore its decision, what is 
to prevent the States from doing the same thing? The court 
may hold an «ct constitutional, Congress may hold that the act 
is unconstitutionil. Part of the States may side with the court 
and the other part with Congress—and here you have an entire 
absence of that uniformity in the construction and operation of 
laws which is essential to the well-being of the Republic. 

Power, sir, to pass upon the constitutionality of laws had to be 
reposed in some place, and the founders of the Government lodged 
it with the judicial department. It was their theory that there 
should be a separation of powers in our system, and that each de- 
partment should, by being supreme in its sphere, act as a re- 
straint upon the others. They gave to us that system of checks 
and balances which has beeu the admiration of almost every pub- 
licist who ever examined it. The legislative department makes 
laws: the judicial department determines their constitutionality, 
and the executive department executes them. Taus each de- 
partment has its own peculiar function, which neither of the 
others is at liberty to invade. It was deemed unwise to permit 
the executive power to make or to determine the constitution- 
ality of laws, or to allowthe judicial power to make or to enforce 
statutes. 

Likewise it was thought inadvisable to confer upon the a 
lative power the authority either to pass on the constitutionality 
of laws or to enforce their execution, but the legislative branch 
of this Government was intrusted only with suc 
purely legislntive; and when the em th Court has onee de- 
cided upon the constitutionality of a law, its decision should be 
respected and obeyed by the other branches of the Government 
and by the various States and the people. [ am aware, sir, that 
Andrew Jackson, in the heat of his controversy with the United 
States Bank, once declared a contrary doctrine, and that Mr. 
Jefferson did the same; but the overwhelming weight of author- 
ity, sir, is the other way. Mr. Story has discussed this whole 
subject with great ability in his Commentaries on the Constitu- 
tion, and declares the doctrine in these words: 


As the Constitution is the supreme law of the land, in a conflict between 
that and the laws, either of Congress or of the States, it becomes the duty of 
the Judiciary to follow that only which is of paramount obligation. This 


[f it only alters, leaving, as manifest convenience re- | 
quires, the general organization of the polls to the State, there | 


He was referring to instances where | 


powers as are’ 
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results from the very theory of a republican constitution of 
| for otherwise the acts of the legislative and executive would in 

come supreme and uncontrollable, notwithstanding any prohi 
| limitations contained in the Constitution. and usurpations of 1 
equivocal and dangerous character might be assumed withou 
within the reach of the citizens. 

The people would then be at the mercy of their rulers in th: 
national governments: and an omnipotence would practica 
that claimed for the British Parliament. The universal se: 
has decided that in the last resort the judiciary must decide on 
tutionality of the acts and laws of the general and State gover 
far as they are capable of being made the subject of judicial 
It follows that when they are subject to the cognizance of the 1 
| Judgment must be conclusive: for otherwise they may be disre 


the acts of the legislative and executive enjoy a secure and 
| triumph. 
This is implied in the power to | 


To the people at large, therefore, such an institution i 
valuable; and it ought to he eminently cherished by them. 

Mr. Speaker, I was still more surprised at the decla 
the gentleman from Georgia |[Mr. LAWSON] on yesterd 
he declared on this floor that the people of the Unite 
hod been heard from at the ballot box on the question o 
stitutionality of these laws, and that they had reverse 
cision of the Supreme Court, Sir, I never heard a mo 
gerous doctrine thin this declared in any legislative 
is beyond the power of the people, sir, to pass upon th 
tutionality of laws at the polls. The people, when they « 
this Constitution, surrendered up a certiin portion o 
rights, to the end that they might enjoy the blessings « 
| governthent. They put limitations upon themselves, us 
| upon the various branches of this Government. They ) 
out in the Constitution itself the appropriate medium : 
channel through which they would govern themselv 
through which they would determine as to the constituti: 
of laws, and they constituted the judicial branch of this « 
ment that medium. 

Why, sir, if the doctrine stated by the gentleman 
how soon we would be swept from our moorings and a 
volved in chaos. The people, if they disapprove of th 
ions of the tribunal which they have created, holding t! 
tain legislation by Congress violates the Constitution, hav: 
remedy by amending that instrument, so as to give to Co 
the power to pass such legislation. Inno other way can yo 
sail the determination of the Supreme Court. The people 1 
pass upon the propriety of measures and on the repeal of m« 
ures at the polls. No man questions or doubts this; but this 
quite a different thing from passing on the constitutionality « 
a law. 

ButI utterly deny the claim of the gentleman from Lilinois 
[Mr. BLACK] that at the last election the American people d 
pass on the question of the repeal of these laws, so that we can: 
certain their opinion on thesubject. Why, Ihave been inform 
by gentlemen that the question involved in the campaign 
the tariff. I have been told upon this floor time and a 
that it was the question of finance. I have, moreover, been 
to believe that the attention of the people was distracte 
local issues, questions of prohibition in some States, and sc] 
questions in others. I utterly deny that this proposition 
been submitted in such a form as to get a complete underst 
ing of what the people think about it. 

Aud I assert further that the people can never be s2/ 
have determined this or any other proposition so long 
have an election system which makes it absolutely impos 
in one section of this country, for a large majority of Ame) 
citizens to express their opinions at the polls at all. 

Mr. LOUD. I would like to suggest to the gentleman th 
was stated on the floor a few days ago that it was the gentk 
from Maine [Mr. REED] who was the issue. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana, Oh, yes, Mr. Speaker, the D 
cratic gentlemen here always inject into the last cimpaign, 
its sole ingredient, the person or measure upon which thes 
sire to predicate a present attack. 

Mr. Speaker, we heard something, too, from the gentk 
from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER] upon the question as to th 
propriety and impossibility of the Federal Government u 
taking to supervise what he was pleased to term “ the el 
laws of the States.” He told us upon this floor that the Fed 
Government had nothing whatever to do with the grantin 
the elective franchise, that it was conferred solely and entir 
by the States of this Union. 

That proposition, sir, is true only in part, and not to thi 
tent which the gentleman insisted. The Constitution provi 
for a legislative power. One branch of that power is this bod 
It apportions Representatives among the States according 
population, and provides for the taking of a census in order 
ascertain the number of Congressmen to which each State |s 
entitled. It fixes the qualifiations of the Representative, 
the time for which he shall beelected. Butit does more thina 
this. It provides by the fifteenth amendment that there shal! be 
no discrimination against any citizen in conferring the right 0! 
the ballot on account of race, color, or previous condition of 














gervitude. To this extent it certainly has something to doin 
determining who shall have the right of suffrage. 

More than this, the Constitution provides that the elector for 
ki "equisite 
fe lectors of the most nu branch ol Le 
tur To this extent, also, the General Government codpe 
with the State in determining who shall be electors. 

When the States adopt d the Constitution 


( ion, and when the States subsequently defined what should 


} 


esentative in Congressshal! have the qualifications: 


merous the State 





it contained this 





b the qualifications of the elector for the most numerous branch 
of their State Legislatures that nute this provision of 
e ( tution extended forward ttached itself to the act 
of the State. 
| concede that, subject to the constitutional limitation and th 


vs of the United States, it is relegated 

e State to say what skh2ll be the qualifications of the elector. 
The State may determine that there shall be a property qualifi- 
cation or an edue tional qualification, but it does this, mark you, 
to these restrictions to which I have referred. Why, 
the gentleman seems to think that it is absolutely impossible ‘or 
the General Government to exereise the right of supervision 
over the election of Representatives to Congress without invad- 
ing and destroving the rights of the State. He seems to assert 
that the supervision of itself exterminates the thing to be su- 
pervised, a doctrine which is refuted in the everyday transac- 
tions of business life; a doctrine which is also refuted by the fact 
that in my own and various other States of the Federal Union 
time and again the Federal and State authorities have adminis- 
tered the el ctions at which members of Congress were being 
chosen without any jarring or friction whatever. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, we have some Democratic authority upon 
this subject. In 1877 a select committee was appointed in this 
House to investigate alleged frauds in registration and voting 
at the Presidential election of 1576 in the city of New York. 
Samuel S.Cox,adistinguished Democrat, wasitschairman,. That 
committee mide a careful investigation of these matters. Two 
reports we:e made to this House, a minority and a majority re- 
port. The minority report declared that the fraud had been 
committed at the election, but that it had been greatly mitigated 
by the presence of United States supervisors and marshals. 

The majority report, signed by this distinguished Democrat, 
was nothing more nor less than a fulsome eulogy upon the life 
and publie services of John I. Davenport, aman who, for obvious 
re.sons, is h.ted more by the Democracy of this country than 
any other man who ever lived in it. Mr. Cox not only spoke 
well of John |. Davenport in this report, but he eulogized the 
United States marshals and supervisors, and spoke of the perfeet 
harmony with which the State and the national systems oper- 
ated at this election. He informed the House and the country 
that the two kinds of machinery ran without any collision or 
friction whatever. I read, sir, the following extracts from this 
report: 

The committee take pleasure in commending the action of 
States officers, especially the supervisors of election in these c 
more especially because the Federal election law has not heretofore been 
administered with much faction in these cities. The Federal officers 
geem, however, this yearto have worked harmoniously, not only with the 
local organisms, with each other. Whatever may be said about the 
United law as to ele ns or their pervision by United States 
authority; whatever may be said as to the right of a State to rezulate in all 
Ways such elections. this must be said, that the administration of the law 


Commissioners Davenport, Muirhead, and Allen, the United States function 
aries and their subordinates, was eminer t 
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ly just and wise and conducive to 
a fair public expression in a Presidential vear of unusual excitement and 
great temp'ation. The testimony of Mr. Davenport. the United States com 
missioner for the southern district of New York, is aremarkable statement 
which the committee would adopt as the basis of their report as to the three 
cities 

Further on in the report, sir, the following language is used: 

The \ittee would commend to other portions of the country and to 
other cities this remarkable system, developed through the ageney of both 
local and Federal authorities acting in harmony for an honest purpose. In 
no portion of the world and in no era of time, when there has been an ex- 
pression of the popular will through the forms of law, has there ever Leen a 
more complete and thorough illustration of republican institutions. What 
ever may have been the previous habitor conduct of elections in those cities 
or howsoever they may: onduct themselves in the future. thiselection of 1876 
willstand as a monument of what good faith, honest endeavor, legal form 
and just authority may dofor the protection of the electoral franchise. From 
the moment the supervisors are appointed, from the moment that the lists 
are purged, from the moment that the applications are examined, to 
very last return of the popular expression, this election showsthe calm mas 
tery of prudence. For this due credit should be given to men of both pa 
ties, and especially to the corporation counsel, Mr. Whitney, and United 
States supervisors. 
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Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Virginia talks about the 
absurdity and impossibiiity of the Federal Government control- 
ling State officers and enforcing and inflicting punishment for the 
violations of State laws at an election at which Representatives 
to Congress are voted for. Sir. it is conceded that this power 
can not be exercised by the Generil Government at such an elee- 
tion with respect to the candid ites for State offices there to be 
elected. With these it has nothing whatever todo. But so far 
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Why sir, when they were rammed on t a on of this coun- 
trv. by methods so nefarious that the civilized world obs ed 
and treasured them against us, was refu yr to all \meriecan 
citizens to vote for Representatives in Congress: refusing i 
zens, mark you, who were electors not only by the Constit yn 
and laws of the United Stites, but also by the constitutions and 
laws of the States themselves. One section of this coun 
solid in the interest of a particular party, not by the free: 
sion of its citizens, but because a large portion of itscitizens w 


not permitted to express their views at all. No man, sir, shall 
claim that | am making an attack upon the 
same condition existed in certain localities in the North. 

In 1868 the voice of the people of the State of New York was 
stifled by the glaring frauds that were committed in the great 
city bearing that name; frauds, sir, which have mide the names 
of MeCunn and Barnard synonyms for nd corruption ou 
the bench wherever the English language is spoken: fraud 
which have mide Tammany Hall a thorn not simply in theside 
of the Republican party, as observed by an eloquent represent- 
LLOWS] upon this tloor the other day, but a thorn 
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wrong 
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in the side of the great Repub | Applause on the Republican 
side In all the great cities there was stuffing of ballot box: 
and repeating by organized gangs of repeaters. \nd ov | 
was the slimy trail of the serpent of the gerrymand 3 
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to say that there was no justification for these 


rage to death 


voice of the people was thus everywhere stifled, and when the 
minority, in ce of the majority, was in the saddl 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is said th these laws ar failure in 
thei practical operation, and that therefore they ought to be 
stricken from the statutes. Sir, I deny that they a total 
fail L concede that there are certain seetions of this countr 


hey fail of enforeement, but this is simply because th 


re Zor and violated there by the lawless element 
I never will isent, so far as I am concerned, to repeal them 
the dictate of such persons as these. 

‘They may not be perfeet flood-gates against th« that 
are t upon them, but they are infinitely er than no 
flood-gates at all. Our laws against felonies and the election 
laws of the States are often violated with impunity, but this 
dces 1 make them such failures as il, 
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hovest men of all parties, and that in many instanees the people 
hav railed themselves of them,and have thereby been enabled 
to hold faireleections. Mr. Cleveland seemed to think in 1886 that 
these laws possess:d some power and efficacy, for just before the 


Congressional eleetions of that year he addressed to Mr. Gar- 
land, his Attorney-General, an order instructing him to see that 
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they were executed so far as they were under Executive control, 
an order which I now hold in my hand and which I propose to 
read to the House: 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, Washington, October 5, 1886. 


DEAR SIR: You are hereby requested totake general charge and direction 
of the execution of the statutes of the United States touching the appoint 
ment of supervisors of election and special deputy marshals, and the per- 
formance of their duties and their compensation, so far as these subjects are 
by the Constitution and laws under the supervision and control of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government 

Yours truly, 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 


Hon. A. H. GARLAND, 


Attorney-General, 

Mr. BLAIR. If the gentleman will permit me to interrupt 
him, I desire to make a statement bearing upon that point. I 
wish to say that inan investigation made in 1881 the fact was de- 
veloped that the Democratic party in the city of Boston, in the 
State of Massachusetts, and the Democratic party in the city of 
Philadelphia, in the State of Pennsylvania, also availed them- 
selves of the operation of these laws. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I was about to say 
when the gentleman from New Hampshire interrupted me in 
order to make that observation, for which I thank him, thatthe 
distinguished Democratic election officers in the city of Balti- 
more who were punished for stuffing ballot boxes, and for inter- 
fering with United States marshals and supervisors of elec- 
tion in the discharge of their duties, and who sought to be dis- 
charged from prison by a writ of habeas corpus, as appears from 
the Seibold case, which I have referred to, probably did not think 
that these laws were altogether a failure. I suggest also that 
the equally distinguished Democratic gentleman from Georgia 
who, in the case ex parte Yarborough, sought to be discharged 
from prison, where they had been sent for violating these laws, 
would doubtless be willing to attest their efficacy. 

Let me give this House an instance where these laws did not 
fail, but where they rid a community for a time of criminals 
whom the State authorities were powerless to punish. In my 
own State, Indiana, in 1886 Simeon Coy, Samuel E. Perkins, 
William H. Bernheimer, and other prominent Democratic poli- 
ticians, conspired together at Indianapolis to reverse the result 
of the election at the polls. They assembled in that city when 
the inspectors of election for the county in which it is situated 
came up on the Thursday after the election to act as a board of 
canvassers to canvass the vote and certify the result. 


These conspirators succeeded in getting possession by fraud 
of some of the tally sheets and poll books there present, and then 
took them into a private place and, by the use of acids and erasers, 
decreased the record of votes which the people had given for 
certiin Republican candidates and transferred those votes to 


Democraticcandidates. They organized that board of canvassers 
in the interest of the conspiracy over the protests of the honest 
men upon it. They canvassed the votes according to the changes 
they had made, and certified the result in this way, in spite of 
the remonstrance that was made, and thereby two Democratic 
candidates were declared to have been elected who had in fact 
been defeated. One of these, if I mistake not, ascended the bench 
and actually undertook to pass upon the property rights of his 
fellow-citizens until the force of public sentiment drove him into 
retirement. 

The people of Indianapolis, regardless of party, arose in their 
might and organized a nonpartisan committee of one hundred 
to enforce the law against these wrongdoers. They went to the 
grand jury room of the State court and knocked there, but were 
denied admission, for the same power which had perpetrated 
this crime had also gained control of that grand jury room. 
They then went to the Federal grand jury room and were ad- 
mitted. 

An indictment was found against the wrongdoers, and they 
were put on trial in the Federal court. The first jury failed to 
agree, but on a second trial the ringleader was convicted. Sub- 
sequently another one of them was tried in the court and con- 
victed, and both were sent to the penitentiary to expiate the 
crimes which they had committed. One of them, Simeon Coy, 
appealed to the Supreme Court of the United States, and that 
high tribunal affirmed the judgment of the lower court. 

Sir, there has scarcely been an election in the State of Indi- 
ana for national officers for years that the people of both parties, 
Republicans and Democrats, have not to some extent invoked 
the aid of these laws. Federal supervisors and marshals have 
been present at the polls, and the machinery of the Federal and 
of the State governments has worked harmoniously and without 
friction. Sometimes, after these elections, there have been pros- 
ecutions in the United States courts at Indianapolis of men 
who violated the election laws, in which convictions were se- 
cured. This was the case in the election of 1888, and, I think, 
also in 1884. An examination, sir, of the records of the Federal 
courts elsewhere will doubtless disclose many convictions for 
similar offenses. 
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But, Mr. Speaker, the efficiency of a law is not to } 
mined solely by the number of convictions for its violati 
deterrent qualities are also to be considered. Judged 
standard the Federal election laws are valuible in many ¢ 
States. It is highly probable that in numberless instan. 
have been prevented from invading the right of suffrag: 
of arrest and prosecution under the United States statu 
deed, sir, Mr. Cox, in his report, to which [ have h 
referred, states this to have been the case in the city 
York at the Presidential election of 1876, and attribuies 
the activity and efficiency of the United States marsh 
supervisors. 

But it is said, Mr. Speaker, that these laws are expensi 
that for this reason they ought to be repealed. Why, 
costs every individual in this country for the necessities 
comforts, or the luxuries of life, and thesame thing may | 
with respect to government, which is, after all, nothi: 
nor less than an aggregation of individuals banded toget 
the common good. This vast machinery of the State cin 
course, be run unless it is oiled and lubricated. It costs 
sir, to enforce the various United States statutes against . 
and felonies. Would you repeal them on this account? |; 
heavily to administer the Australian election system, th 
expensive election system that the country has ever seen 
this a valid reason why it should be destroyed? 

Mr. Speaker, I beg the gentlemen on the other side o! thi 
Chamber to remember, that if these laws are expensive to t 
people in whose interests they were framed, they are also ex; 
sive to the scoundrels who are sometimes convicted for | 
violation. To the first class these enactments are full 
pensation; to the second class they are loaded with penal 
retributions. Repeal, sir, is therefore, to say the least 
edged sword which requires to be handled with discretivo 
dexterity. Let gentlemen beware, then, lest in their in 
zeal to lift necessary burdens from the shoulders of their | 
and law-abiding countrymen, they do not, in fact, lift bu 
which are justly imposed from the bicks of the element \ 
is wholly given over to the perpetration of crime. Thes> | 
sir, are worth all they cost if they but throw around the bil 
box the slightest measure of protection. The people will not 
complain of the expense; nor do I envy, sir, the miserly and so 
did soul which would put these salutary enactments up for auc- 
tion at a stock exchange or seek to measure their worth by the 
paltry standard of dollars and cents. 

If these laws are expensive, why do not gentlemen amend th« 
so as to reduce the cost to the lowest possible point consistent 
with their faithful administration? Mr. Speaker, the auswer is 
plain. It is not amendment, but repeal which is sought. ['x- 
pense is but a pretext. Destruction is the purpose. 

Again, we are informed that these laws are grounded in for 
that they bear oppressively upon the citizen, and that they deprive 
himofhisliberty. Mr.Speaker, thereisadistinction between that 
force which is wielded by lawless hands for wrongful purposes 
and the force which is marshalled under the white banner of 
thority and is exerted for the public good. Itis this distinc. 
tion, sir, this adaptation of force to the benefit of the people 
which robs it of its asperity and makes it a city of refuge to 
which they can resort for protection. 

There is no force behind these laws except in the same sens 
and upon the same principle that force is behind every law \pon 
the Federal statute books, from the highest and most important 
down to the lowest and most trivial. Why, sir, to what end did 
the Constitution confer upon Congress the right to regulate the 
election of Representatives if it did not of necessity carry with 
it the power to frame election laws and to enforce their execu 
tion by the strong hand of authority in case they were violuted’ 
Is this Government a mytb or isit areality? Is ita shadow or 
is ita substance? Has it the power to maintain its existence, to 
preseve thé integrity of its laws, to shield its citizen in the en- 
joyment of his constitutional rights? Is itoptional with the cit 
zen whether he will obey the law? May the statutes be violated 
with impunity and with a consciousness that no penalty will be 
inflicted for the wrongdoing? If youranswer, gentlemen, to tlese 
questions be aye, will you be kind enough to furnish me, slong 
with that answer, your definition of what constitutes anarchy’ | 

It was held under the fugitive-slave law, Mr. Speaker, that 1 
the United States officers were obstructed in their efforts to ar- 
rest the fleeing slaves and return them to bondage, they might 
call in the posse comitatus to aid them. I do not remember 
that any of the gentlemen who are now protesting so vigorous!y 
against these enactments because they admit of the employment 
of force in case of necessity, ever felt outraged by this holding. 
They were willing to employ the power of the Government 
reclaim the bondmen, but they are opposed to its use for the 
preservation of fair elections. I had the curiosity the other day, 
sir, to go over the debate which occurred in this House at the 
time these election laws were passed, as I found it in the Congres 
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sional Globe of that period. The members on the Democratic 
side who opposed their passage fairly stood by the bier of liberty 
and in a paroxysm of grief bade it farewellforever. They made 
this Hall ring with their dire predictions. It was said that the 
Treasury would be impoverished, the sovereignty of the States 
absolutely destroyed, the citizens driven from the polls at the 
point of the bayonet, and the civil authority everywhere subordi- 
nated to the military. Mr. Speaker, how far have these prophe- 
cies been fulfilled? 

There may have been cases of individual hardship here and 


there. Citizens may have been wrongfully arrested in some in- 
stances, although the record will show that in every such in- 


stance they were speedily discharged; but I undertake to assert 
that in their general effect and operation, wherever they have 
been permitted to go into operation, these laws have not op- 
pressed the honest citizen, but have been in the interest ofa 
free ballot and a fair count. If Iam wrongas tothis, furnish me 
a bill of particulars. Do not simplycite a partisan report which 
merely shows that in this particular instance or in that isolated 


case these laws have been abused. This is incident to all laws. 
The same miy be said of every State law on the subject of elec 
tions in every State in the American Union. But show me 


where, under the general scope and operation of these laws, they 
have ever prevented citizens from exercising their constitution t 
rights. Mr. Speaker, these laws have interfered with only one 
class of persons—the violators of law. Honest men have been 
benefited by them. 

Let me call attention to another fact in this connection which 
speaks volumes. No Republican ever claimed that these | 
were oppressive or that they invaded the individual liberty of 
the citizen or at all deterred him in the exercise of his rights. 
It is the Democrat alone who has constantly made these asser- 
tions. How light, Mr. Speaker, must have been the oppression 
of laws which, having been on the statute books for twenty years, 
have nevertheless wholly failed to prevent the Democratic party 
from asserting its power? i 

Why, sir, these enactments were passed in: 1870 and 1871. 
Since that time there is one section of this Union which has been 
solid for the Democratic party, whose electoral vote has been 
cast for it, whose Senators have been of that political faith, whose 
Members elected to this House have with but few exceptions 
been Democrats. For the greatest portion of the time since the 
period named the Democratic party has had the majority of the 
Members elected to this very body. Time and again it has car- 
ried doubtful S Twice it has elected a President. And 
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to-day it isin absolute control of the entire lawmaking branch of | 


thisGovernment. Yes, light, indeed, must have been the repres- 
sive power of these laws under which the party claiming to have 
been oppressed by them has been able to triumph so signally. 
This fact is far more significant, sir, than any sporadic cases of 
the abuse of law which can be cited; it speaks volumes against 
this charge that these statutes have ever interfered with the 
rights of the citizen 

The Democratic party has no constructive genius, Mr. Speaker. 
It has neither performed nor proposed anything within the last 
forty years which was worthy of adoption. Its tendencies are all 
destructive—destructive of that which is good. It can never 
hope to commend itself to the people by the character of its leg- 
islation. Already it has broken some of its promises, and there 
are others which it is alike fatal for iteither to keep or to break. 
Its tenure of authority will be brief indeed if itsubmits its claim 
for retention to electors who are free to express their choice at 
the polls. The Democratic managers above all others are pro- 
foundly conscious of this. Hence the pending measure. 
very title, sir, is a misnomer. It reveals only half the truth, 
and is therefore a falsehood. It should be entitled ‘‘A bill to 
repeal all national laws making violations of the right of suf- 
frage a crime, and to thereby permanently intrench the Demo- 
cratic party in power.” This is its real object. These election 
laws are in the way of continued Democratic supremacy; they 
are the only remaining barriers against fraud. While they 
exist they make it difficult for the repeaters of New York to 
empty themselves into the voting precincts of New Jersey on 
the morning of election day, and for the repeaters of Jersey City, 
in a spirit of broad comi'y, to take possession of the election 
booths of New York in the afternoon of that day. For these 
reasons they must go. 

Mr. Speaker, the statements that these laws are unconstitu- 
tional, that they have failed in their practical operation, that 


Its | 


they are expensive, and that they oppress the people are mere | 


false pretenses. 
to them is to be sought for and discovered in quite another di 


rection. Itis predicated on that pernicious dogma of “ State 
rights” of which Mr. Calhoun was probably the ablest expo- 


nent—in that constant assumption for the ‘‘ sovereign State” of 
powers which are beyond its proper and legitimate domain—in 





The real ground of many gentlemen's objection | 





that jealousy of the Federal Government which seeks to strip it 


of its rightful authority, and to robit of its clear prerogatives. 


Sir, I have in my heart nothing but sincere pity, nothing but 
the most profound compassion for that political astigmatism, 
that unpatriotic shortsightedness of vision which can see with 


perfect clearness the full proportions of a sovereign State rising 


in the foreground, but which can only see in blurred and indis- 
tinct outlines tliat still grander structure, t] deral Govern- 
ment, which, rising in the distance, towers to the ski inspir- 
ing respect and admiration from abroad and insuring, on, 
tranquillity, and prosperity at home—that edifice upon which 
are riveted the glistening eyes of hopeand « xpectation ft t 
downtrodden and oppressed in every clime under the burnit 
sun—that lifice which if we are true to ourselves w 
realization in this age and upon this continent of the wild 
dream of the idealist in his longings for a perfectsystem of s 
rovernment among men. 

| have nothing in common, sir, with that narrow ani con- 
tracted itiment which singles out for its homage a par tle 
star from the bright galaxy of stars which beautify and adorn 
my countrys flag. | protest Spe LKE rainst the vise 
and dangero policy which constant eks to augment the 
centrifugal force in this nation: a poli ‘ h. « rie o its 
levitim > consequences, W ek the hte lie into fr ments 
and scatter them to the four w ids of he hi and wok its 
and ienores the centripetal force in the State, whieh can one 
cement into a harmonious whole commo eilths whie never 
ought to become discordant. 

Sir, | denounce on this floo [ shall continue to denounce it 
here so long as the constituency which has alr uly honored me 
far beyond my merits sees fit to return me to this body ny 
effort, by whomsoever exerted, and from whatsoever quarter di- 
rected, to strip the Federal Government of those powers with 


which it was clothed by the fathers, or to deprive my coriatry- 


men of a single one of those blessings which in the unrestriined 
exercise of its lawful authority it isso amply able to bestow upon 
them. I wage war, unceasing and relentiess war, upon the idea 
here advanced, and which I have heard advanced time and again 
in this Chamber since I became a member of this body, that 
the Federal Government is something whally apart from our 
selves; som >thing entirely outside of the civil polity under which 


we have our existence as a people, which not only brands it as an 


alien, but even denounces it as a public enemy, to be feared and 
dreaded, or else to be grappled, overthrewn, and destroyed 

Sir, the Federai Government is not to be despised or hated, 
but rather to be loved and revered. It is not the author of the 
calamities which afflict us, but israther the benetficent source of 
many of the blessings which are ours. It isnot tobe grudgingly 
maintained, or denied our confidence, or banished as though it 
were a contagion; but is rather to be trusted implicitly, for in 
trusting it we only trustourselves, only testify tothe faith which 
we have in ourselves; for, Mr. Speaker, be it known and under- 
stood, this Federal Government was not created by the States, 
but it was created by the people of theStates. ‘* We, the people 
of the United States, in order to form a more perfect union,” is 
the language of the preamble of the Constitution, and not ‘‘ we, 
the people of the States.” The people created it with their own 
hands; they fashioned it after their own liking, and they are as 
veritably present in these halls to-day in the person of their 
Representatives, as they are in the halls of any of the General 
Assemblies of the States. There is no more genuine or sublime 
instance of self-government by the people, sir, to be found any 
place upon the giobe, than that which is exhibited in the opera- 
tions of this mighty General Governmentof ours when our elec- 
tion laws are observed. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not subscribe to the doctrine that the Con- 
stitution is a mere compact entered into by high contracting 
parties which reserves to each party the liberty to judge of its 
infractions and the mode and munner of redress, which accords 
to either the right to withdraw from it at pleasure, as was 
taught by the resolution of 1798, the nullification of 1832, and 
the wrongful rebellion of 1861. But I insist, sir, that this is an 


indiss ible Union, h iving accorded to it at the time of its cre- 
ation powers adequate for its protection and hiecient to enabie 
it to carry out the holy mission for which it was designed. | 
in that the Federal Government operates direct ipon the 
peo] nd not indirectly and through the medium of the States, 
and that the time has not yet come when the mere caprice of a 
petty State is the constitutional limit of its life, or even the con- 
stitutional limit of its authority. 

Mr. Speaker, I fear that there are some gentlemen in this 
Hall, parti irly on the other side of tl nber, who enter- 
tain very erroneous ideas concerning the functions of the F eral 
Government, and whoare not specially enlichtened as to the ex- 
tent of 1ts powers. 

I fear that they have read with such avidity the teachings of 
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Mr 
which he imposed to his doctrines, and that they have even 
failed to observe that such a man as Alexander Hamilton once 
lived on this continent. I suspect that they have been so ab- 
sorbed in studying the peculiar tenetsof Culboun that they have 
not had leisure to read the patriotic and statesmanlike utter- 
ances of rugged old Andrew Jackson, when nullification men- 
aced the existence of this Republic. 

1 trust, therefore, that I may not be deemed too presump- 


and that the reSxamination be conducted in a more impartial 
and cutholic spirit than characterized their original inquiry, 
and with a view, if possible, of arriving at a just conception of 


its powers. 
thing of that theory of government in which George Washing- 
ton believe!, and which he asserted in every act 
great life: which is tauzht in every page of the Federalist, and 
which John Marshall, an illustrious son of Virginia, compre- 


the bench in the days when the Republic was in its infancy; 
that theory which Daniel Webster made luminous by his great 


mind, through the medium of his eloquent tongue; for which | 


Ulysses Grant and the patriotic men who followed his leadership 
faced danger and death upon the sanguinary fields which inter- 
vened the boom of Sumter’s guns and the crowning glory of Ap- 
pom \ttox, and which Abraham Lincoln loved and cherished up 
to the very hour of his tragie death. 

But if gentlemen can acquire nothing from books, if the force 
ofindividual example is wholly lost upon them, let them turn to 
nature and find there an object lesson which m :y enable them to 
grasp the central truth for which I am contending here to-day. 
Let them come out of the mildew and mold of the ancient 
tomb, whe:e they alone have been mourning over the dead dog- 
mas from which the best thought and the noblest impulses of 
the country have long ago parted company. Let them cease 
their piteous tears and wild lamentations, and forego their sense- 
less efforts to resurrect this ghastly corpse. Let them raise 
their eyes hopeiully from the dull and uninspiring sod of their 
immediate surroundings, and, looking beyond the narrow limits 
of their States, see stretched out before them a vast extent of 
territory whose eastern and western limits are the boundaries 
of a continent, and which, starting from the great fresh-water 
lakes upon the north, stops only atthe restless waters of the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Let them behold its hills and its valleys, its mountains and its 
plains, its noble rivers and its great lakes, its diversified soil and 
climate. Let them note that the vast mineral wealth which 
abides in the bosom of the earth and ministers so freely to the 
wants of sixty-five millions of homogeneous people overruns the 
lines of the various States and knows nothing whatever of seg- 
regation. Let them observe those splendid rivers which bear 
on their bosoms the commerce of this prosperous people, fret 
on their winding course to the open seas, not the mere shore of a 
single State, but the territory of a great Republic. Let them 
behold the lofty mountains that fringe and adorn our seaboards, 
and see them spurning with impatient disdain the restraints ofa 
single Commonwealth and demanding for their ramification the 
freedom of a mighty empire. 

Mr. Speaker, let the gentlemen contemplate all of these. and 
they will find reflected and reasserted in nature's law the full 
extent of that paramount Federal authority which stands out in 
boid relief inevery line of the Federal Constitution, from the 
first word in its preamble to the last word in that sublime 
amendment which constitutes its fitting termination. 

Sir, conceding that my own party has been guilty of viola- 
tions of the rizht of suffrage, not being mean enough to in- 
sist that all the wrongs committed against a free baliot have 
been perpetrated by any one party, I, nevertheless, avow that 
the Demoer itic party has done more to violate the sanctity of 
the ballot, more to destroy the equality of representation, more 
to corrupt the public conscience, and more to defy the public 
will than any other party or than all the other parties that have 
ever existed from the time of the formation of the Govern- 
ment down to the present hour. [Applause on the Republican 
side. | 

for years the Democratic party enjoyed on this floor an ad- 
vant: ge in representation equal to three-fifths of the slave p»p- 
ulation over the other sections of this country,a representation 
based upon men who were not permitted to vote, a representu- 
tion based upon property in one section of the country and de- 
nied to property in every other section. It has been the gainer 
by revolution, the gainer by the emancipation and enfranchise- 
ment of the slave. It now enumerates five-fifths, instead of 
three-fifths, as a basis for its representation, and yet still de- 


Jofierson that they have failed to notice the limitations | 


of his | 
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prives those who constitute this basis of the right 
their opinions at the ballot box. 

Ii was the Democratic party that in 1859 broke fait] 
nation and repealed the Missouri compromise, which 
for thirty years as a solemn pledge that in no Territ 
the Louisiana purchase north of 36° 30’ should slaver\ 
permitted. It was the Democratic party that ove 
with border ruffianism and sought to force upon her 


| people a system against which they rose in earnes 
tuous, if I suggest to these gentlemen the propriety of their | 
entering at once upon a re‘xamination of this whole sub.ect, | 


which, failing in this, next sought to bribe her into 1 
ance of that system through the medium of the En 
) 


by the promise of extravagant grants of the public lan 
the Democratic party that denied the right of po 


| ereignty asadvocated for the people of the Territories by 
the National Government and of the extent and magnitude of | 
[t miy not be amiss for gentlemen to learn some- | 


A. Douglis and which hounded that distinguished D 
to his political grave. 

It was the Democratic party which in 1861, when a Re 
Presidenthad been elected under the sanction of the Const 
and the laws, appealed from the ballot box to the cartr 


| and menaced the existence of the Goverament with a v 
hended so well and expounded with such vigor and ability from | 


was heroic, because it was American, upon the blood-red 
fields of the Republic. It was the Democratic p irty whi 
the war was enued inflicted those unspeakable barbarit 
the newly enfranchised but helpless citizens which me 
condemnation of honest men everywhere: barbarities fr 
memory of which we can never escape, and which impart 
tory will assuredly charge against us when she comes to 
the story of those times. It was the Democratic party \ 
1868 committed in the great city of.New York the un! 
frauds which no man will have the temerity todeny. I 
Democratic party which perpetrated in the State of th: 
man from [llinois [Mr. BLACK] the election frauds, to s: 
perpetrators of which Mackin commitied perjury, fi 
crime he was convicted and sent to the penitentiar: 
ably defended by the most distinguished lawyers which 1 
could produce. 

It was the Democratic party which forged the Morey 
and sent it out to California on the very eve of a Presid 
election to deceive the people there and secure the electoral v 
of that State for the Presidency. -It was the Democratic pu 
which raised a figure 2 to a figure 5, and a figure 7 to a figur« 
at Fourth ward, precinct A, in the city of Cincinnati. Ohio, wh: 
Foraker was a candidate for governor against Hoadley, in orde: 
to compass the defeat of the Republican candidate, and to whic! 
villainy George Hoadley, to his honor be it said, hesitated n 
to administer a stinging and merited rebuke. 

It was the Democratic party in the State of Indiana whi 
committed the frauds at the election of 1886 which resulted 
the conviction of Simeon Coy and his coconspirator, which fra 
1 have already described. I[t was the Democratic party wh 
excluded from the office of lieutenant-governor in that Stat 
legally elected Republican candidate and put a usurper i 
place, and maintained him there by violence and intimid 
after a Democratic attorney-general had rendered his opini: 

a Democratic governor that a vacancy existed in the of! 
be filled by the people at the polls, and after the Demo 
candidate had been defeated at the election. 

It was the Democratic party which passed the infamous 
lative and Congressional gerrymander of 1885 in this Ho 
State—a State, sir, in which the two great political p 
were about equal in point of membership; a Stite which 
been a hotly contested battle g. ound between them for m 
years, carried first by one party and then by the other, and 
ways.except in the rarest instances, by a very narrow plur 
Yet by that gerrymander the Democratic party made the 5 
Legislature so assuredly its own that nothing short of an 
lute revolution can ever dislodge it, and took unto itself te 
of the thirteen Congressional districts. When the su} 
court held this unjust apportionment to be unconstitutio 
Democratic Legislature, which had been elected under 
sembled and practically reénacted it. And yet gentlem:n 
here and talk about the disposition of the Democratic p: 
give us free and fair elections. 

It was the Democratic party, sir, that contrived and pass 
legislative gerrymander in Michig in, and also the legi: 
gerrymander in the St.xte of Wisconsin, which the sup: 
court of that State decided was unconstitutional; immed 
afterwards the General Assembly of the State, which was D 
cratic, met in special session and enacted a new apportion 
which was as illegal as the first one, and the supreme court 
declared it to be unconstitutional. Itwis the Democratic p 
which gerrymandered the State of South Carolina, putting 
the black Republicans into a district known as the *'b! 
Seventh;” which defied all the laws of proportion, cutting 
twain counties and townships, in order to do it: which, in order 
to save all the remaining Congressional districts to itself, gave 
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the Electoral Commission to settle the controversies which grew 
out of this Presidential election in 1876—established it against 
the votes of two-thirds of the Republican Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, but which, when that august tribunal 
rightfully decided against it, assailed some of its members with 
malignant fury, and has ever since, with unblushing impudence 
and mendacity, claimed that it was cheated out of the Presi- 
dency. 

Why, sir, my desk here iscovered with extracts from Southern 
und other newspapers, running back through the last twenty 
years, in which it isconceded thatthe right of suffrage is utterly 
disregarded in many localities. 

Mr. Speaker, let me say, in conclusion, that it is meet and 
proper, that it is entirely in accordance with the eternal fitness 


of things, that the party which has perpetrated these innumer- | 
able wrongs against suffrage should be the one to introduce into | 
this Chamber and press to passage on this floor the iniquitous | 


mesure now under consideration. This measure, sir, is the 
climax te a long career of Democraticcrime. It isthe cap-stone 
to the lofty tower of Democratic infamy. Let the gentlemen 
enjoy their victory to their hearts’ content. Let them revel in 
the pleasures which it affords, with nothing either of mental or 
of moral reservation. Let them gloat over this, the first victim 
of their newly acquired but misdirected power. It has always 
been their custom to turn a deaf ear to the indignant protests of 
justice and to the cry of the downtrodden and oppressed in 
matters like this. Certainly, Mr. Speaker, there is no reason 
why such light and trifling things should disturb their orgies 
now. 

Nor is there here present any power which is adequate to their 
restraint or capable of setting bounds to their excesses. Let 
them not, however, fondly imagine from this that their lease of 
authority is either to be illimitable or omnipotent. The hour of 
retribution will come. It may come tardily, but when it ar- 
rives it will do its work perfectly and well, for— 

Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind exceeding small; 

Though with patience He stands waiting, with exactness grinds He all. 

No doubt gentlemen will smile at this prediction. I have no 
doubt that the prophecy seems to them utterly impossible of 
fuliillment. 1 know what a difficult thing it is, sir, to stand in 
the very presence of victory, to taste the joys which it brings, 
and to feel the exaltation and strength which it inspires, and 
yet to realize that defeat is rapidly approaching, or, indeed, that 
defeat can ever come at all. 

But, Mr. Speaker, a great wrong is being here inflicted, a 
blow as cruel as it is unnecessary is here being struck at the in- 
tegrity of the ballot and the right of free and equal representa- 
tion. The issue involved is one which is destined to takea deep 
and abiding hold upon the convictions and mora] nature of men, 
a hold far deeper and more abiding than any mere question of 
finance or of economics can possibly obtain. The great majority 
of the American people, sir, love and are devoted to the Re- 
public. They will not be content to stand idly by and see its 
laws violated, its foundations crumbled, and its very existence 
imperiled. Sooner or later the public mind will pass from the 
shadow ofits eclipse. Sooner or later the public conscience will 
be quickened. Sooner or later the wrath and indignation of the 
Americ.n people willbe aroused Whenthatsupremeand inevit- 
able hour comes the true soverignty of this country will not fail, 
sir, to assert itself; assert itself, I trust and believe, in a peaceful 
manner and through constitutional and legal channels, but assert 
itself, nevertheless, with a power like unto the eruption of a vol- 
cano or the force of amighty whirlwind. It will lay its hands upon 
thisignoble party which has so basely prostituted the opportunity 
with which it was intrusted for the public good, and will hurl 
it headlong from power, and, summoning back from the wilder- 
ness of its temporary exile that grand party of achievements, 
that party which gentlemen affect to despise, but whose morale 
is unimpaired by defeat, and whose laurels are undimmed by ad- 
versity, it will put into its hands a new commission, and, under 
the providence of Almighty God, will make it the happy and 
efficient instrument to restore these stricken laws, and to reas- 
sert and retstablish throughout our entire system those splendid 
principles of political equality which are dear to every patriotic 
American heart, and without which this great nation can not 
and ought not to exist for asingle minute. [Prolonged applause 
on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield my place on the floor to the venerable 
eepes in from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE], whose chief de- 

ight seems to have been to interrupt me during the progress of 
my remarks by boisterous conduct upon his side of the Chamber, 
andT assure him in advance that I will not imitate the bad exam- 
ple he has set me, but will endeavor to listen with respect to every 
utterance he may make, even though his remarks may not com- 


sae themselves tomy judgment. [Applause on the Republican 
Bide, 
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STATEMENT 


OF 


HON. J. L. McLAURIN, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, October 4, 1898. 
On joint resolution (H. Res. 15) authorizing the issuing of 8125, (0 
Treasury notes under the acts of 1862 and 1863, as follows 


‘Whereas failures, bankruptcy, and business distress are witn 
throughout every section of the United States in consequence of a1 
quate volume of currency to maintain equitable prices and make ne: 
exchanges; and 

‘Whereas under peo statute laws the Secretary of the Trea 
ample authority to issue United States notes in sufficient quantity tor 
To financial stringency: Therefore, , 

** Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United s 
America in Congress assembled, That 825,000,000 of United States notes } 
under the several acts of 1862 and 1863 be, and the same are hereby, de f 
lost or destroyed, and the Secretary of the Treasury is directed to credit t 
redemption account with said amount. 

‘That the Secretary of the Treasury at once cause to be prepared 1. 
and delivered to the Treasurer of the United States $125,000,000 of United 
States notes as authorized by the acts of 1862 and 1863, the same to be credi 
to the genera! fund and to pay currentexpenses: Provided, That the an 
so issued shall not exceed $450,000,000, the amount authorized to be is 
under the several acts of 1862 and 1863.”’ 


Mr. MCLAURIN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I avail myself of the indulgence of the House, 
and submit a recent argument made before the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE COMMITTEE: It is 
with a good deal of diffidence that I appear before the Banking 
and Currency Committee to submit any resolution upon the 
financial question, as I appreciate my own inexperience and 
ignorance upon many questions which go to make up our finan- 
cial system. All the more so, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, be- 
cause I feel that this committee is not likely to look with favor 
upon the proposition which I havesubmitted. At the same time 
I appreciate the spirit of fairness and courtesy which prompted 
you to set aside a portion of your valuable time in which to give 
me a hearing, and I shall not impose upon your good nature. | 
feel that no gentleman upon this committee expects or needs 
enlightenment from me upon what is the purpose, effect, and 
scope of this resolution. 

I listened with a great deal of interest to the ableargument of 
Mr. OATES yesterday,and] am convinced that ifsome scheme of 
the kind which was proposed by him could be put intooperation 
that, as a permanent thing, it would be greatly to the advan- 
tage of our Southern people, but in proposing this resolution | 
had an eye to something which would beimmediate. The need, 
however, for legislative action of this character is not so great 
now as it was a few weeks ago when the resolution was intro 
duced, because there has been a revival in business conditions 
in the South and elsewhere. 

We were called together by the President in an extra session 
to devise a speedy means of relief for the great stringency which 
existed in the money market, and we were told that the cause of 
the panic was the operation of the Sherman act, but contrary to 
what was expected and predicted the business conditions have 
improved each day as it becomes more and more apparent that 
the Senate will not consent to the unconditional repeal of the 
Sherman act. In some way the lost confidence of the business 
world, about which we heard so much, seems to have been in a 
measure restored by the nonaction of the Senate. 

My purpose at the time in the introduction of this resolution 
was to try and suggest some means to enable our people to mar- 
ket their crops. There was witnessed every day in nearly «l 
the towns of the cotton belt, the sight of wagons, loaded with 
cotton being broughtinto the market and then driven back home, 
not because there was no demand for that cotton, but because 
there was no money with which to buy. In many sections of 
the country, owing to the money famine, the banks associated 
themselves together and issued clearing-house certificates. These 
began to circulate as money, and our people soon began to feel 
the good effects of even a crude currency of that kind. bust 
ness interests of all kinds began to brighten, and there was 4 
feeling of hopefulness everywhere. 

After I received your invitation the other day to appear be- 
fore your committee and speak upon this resolution, I wired 
Governor Tillman to send me one of the clearing-house certifl- 
cates, which some of your committee have already seen. It is 
not necessary for me to take the trouble to read it, but I will in- 
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troduce it in evidence, so that any one can see it. It is as fol- 


lows: 


No 1197. 


COLUMBIA CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 


CERTIFICATE 


COLUMBIA, S. C., Auguét 19, 1893 
This certifies that the banks composing the ‘Columbia Clearing House 
Association” have deposited with the undersigned trustees of said Clearing 
House Association securities of the approved value of seven yb dollars to 


secure to the bearer hereof the sum of 


FIVE DOLLARS, 
lawful money of the United States, payable on or before the first day of Jan- 
uary, 1894. 
This certificate is issued in accordance with the proceedings of the ‘“Co- 
lumbia Clearing House Association," at a meeting there of held on the 19th 
iay of August, 1893; and is receivable for any and all dues to the banks 


ch are members of said association, and is also receivable on deposit in | 


any of said banks, andalso in settlement of all balances due from one ofsal l 
anks to another 7 ; i 
R. S. DESPORTES, 
JOHN A. CRAWFORD. 
W. J. MURRAY, 


» Trustees 


Countersigned: 

C. M. TEw, 
Secretary. 

(Indorsed on back:) Payment of the within certificate is guaranteed by the 
following banks composing the “Columbia Clearing House Association, 
viz: Carolina National Bank, Central National Bank, Loan and Exchange 
Bank of South Carolina. Bank of Columbia, Canal Dime Savings Bank, 
Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank. 

The CHAIRMAN. That circulates as money? 

Mr. MCLAURIN. That circulates as money. Let me just in 
that connection say that here isa private letter which I received 
inclosing the certificate, and Ido not think that there will be 
any objection to my reading it: 


STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA, EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 


Columbia, September 26, 1893. 

DeAR Srr: In response to your telegram Governor Tillman sends you the 
inclosed certificate. He says you talk about them like they were nothing, 
but they are worth 100 cents on the dollar, and it takes that much gold, sil- 
ver, or greenbacks to get them, as they are about all the money we have 
—_ Very respectfully, 

D. H. TOMPKINS, 
Private Secretary. 
Hon. JOHN L. MCLAURIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

The grain-elevater men in the West, I see by the papers, as- 
sociated themselves together in a similar way. 

Che CHAIRMAN. How many dollar’s worth of those notes 
have been put in circulation? 

Mr. MCLAURIN. Sevenand a half dollars—— 

The CHAIRMAN. No, you misunderstand me. 
is the aggregate volume of that currency? 

Mr. MCLAURIN. 1 could not answer that question; but I 
could get you the information. These are secured by farmers’ 
notes. For instance, they go to each other and get indorse- 
ments, and 

Mr. HALL of Missouri (examining note). You mean there is 
$7.50 security deposited for every $5 of this money? 

Mr. McLAURIN. I mean that for every $5 of that issue there 
is $7.50 of securities deposited, which have to be approved by 
these trustees, who are men in whom we have every confidence. 
For instance, here is aman who wants to borrow money, and 
there are a number of men who own plantations worth $8,000, 
$10,000, or $15,000, and he gets them to go onhis note. We know 
these men are good for the money, unless everything should dis- 
uppear and all values go. That paper is used as collateral upon 
which to issue these clearing-house certificates. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
are placed with these trustees as security for the final payment 
of these clearing-house certificates? 

Mr.McLAURIN. Yes,sir. Isuggested the indorsed notes as 
one form of security; they have other forms—bonds, or anything 
which is good security. 

Now, the grain-elevator men in the West associated them- 
selves together and issued elevator certificates, and they have 
gone into circulation as money, and these certificates in the 
West and the South were enabled to perform every function 
of money, they did perfarm every function of money, and they 
will continue to do so just so long as people have confidence in 
the organization by which they were issued. 

Mr. WARNER. Let me interrupt you just a moment. 


How much 


As I 


understand it, these certificates are issued upon securities to the | 


extent of 50 per cent above the face of the certificate? 

Mr. McLAURIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WARNER. Generally speaking, upon that kind of com- 
mercial paper those who deposit their notes properly indorsed 
receive from the banks these certificates? 

Mr.McLAURIN. Yes,sir. They use that, and they also use 


mortgages, bonds, and anything of the kind that is good se- 
curity. 
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And these notes of private individuals | 


| threat t 





Mr. WARNER. Butin the mainitis commercial paper w h 
is approved? 

Mr. McLAURIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. For how many years back hus this 
been done? : 

Mr. MCLAURIN. Not until this panic; not until we were ab- 
solutely ‘‘stumped ” by a want ofcurrency, we saw loads of cotton 
and other produce come to market and fail to find purehas 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. It is a recent inventio wn 
there? 

Mr. McLAURIN. Yes,sir. It got so bad during Se bet 
in South Carolina that it was impossible to get meat in so oO 
ities, and I have a letter from my own town, a wealthy town for 
the South, a very prosperous town, where it is stated there has 

| not been a pound of meat in the town for a week; we had to do 
something. It was a question of necessity. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will you obtain from the trustees ose 
names are upon that certificate a statement of the aggregate 
volume of those notes which have been issued and furnish it to 
the committee to be published with your remarks? 

Mr. McCLAURIN. Yes, sir; I will do that with pleasurs I 
will ask the stenographer to make a note of if. 

Mr. SPERRY. And the time and limit within which they 
circulate? 

Mr. MCLAURIN. If you will have theclerk submit any ques- 
tion you would like to have answered I will have it done 
promptly. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. These trustees might regard that as 
a business secret? 

Mr. MCLAURIN. No, sir; Ido not think so. I think they 
will be glad to furnish the committee with any information 


they possibly can. These certificates have furnished the people 
with a means of exchanging their products and paying their 
debts and have served to relieve us from the stagnation in busi- 


ness affairs which existed. If left to themselves, Mr. Chairman, 
and had Congress never been called together, the good business 


sense and tactof our people, I believe, would long ago have ended 
the panic. 

In that connection I will read here an item from the Wushing- 
ton Post of the date of September 25, which is as follows 
ISSUED IN LIEU OF MONEY—ELEVATOR SCRIPT HELD TO BE LIABLE TO A 

TAX OF 10 PER CENT 
St. PAUL, MINN 

The elevator owners of Minnesota and South Dakota are agitated over the 
probability that they will in the next few weeks have to pay 10 per cent on 
certified checks, drafts, and due bills, furnished as a circulating medium in 
payment for grain 

It is learned that Special Agent Collins, of Chicago, has been here for sev 
eraldays. He has interviewed the officials of two Government depositories 
and other banksin St. Paul, and learned that they had accepted this ciass of 
paper for collection, receiving them in due course of business from country 
correspondents 


, September 


In Minneapolis, representatives of Charles A. Piilsbury and of the St 
Anthony and Dakota Elevator Company, Brooks, Grifith & Co.,and F. H 
Peavey & Co. admitted they had issued these memorandaon account of 
their inability to obtain currency. These, they acknowledged, had been used 
instead of United States notes or legal tenders. They claimed, however, 
they had been legally advised that they would not be conflicting with the 
United States laws. Their action. however, is a clear violation of section 
3413, internal-revenue laws 

Collector Johnson has located about 825,000 worth of these checks, on which 
the tax would be $2,500. But few returns have been received from country 
points, and until they are received it can not be determined what amount 


has actually been placed in circulation. Collector Johnson and A. G. Col 
lins are both of the opinion that the companies are amenable to the law and 
will have to pay an assessment of 10 per cent, but before this is levied a full 
report of the amount of the checks issued and all the facts in the case will be 
sent to Washington 

Now, the Treasury Department came forwardafter our people 
had adopted an expedient of this character which affects nobody 
but ourselves; if these certificates are not good there will be no- 
body hurt but the South Carolina people and the Western people, 


and nobody is obliged to take them, it is nobody’s business; itisa 
private business transaction, yet the Treasury Department rules 


that all of our certified checks, even due bills and certificates of 
clearing-house associations are liable to the 10 per cent t 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Do you mean the Treasury De- 
partment did that? 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. You refer to the First Comptroller? 

Mr. McLAURIN. I do not know who did it: but eve the 
nds to unsettle business transactions based upon these 
certificates 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. 
ternal Reven 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I did not understand that the ruling 
applied to this more than to the New York clearing-house. 


Was it not Mr. Miller, of the In- 


1e? 


Mr. MCLAURIN. That article in the Post so states it. 
Mr. WARNER. I sincerely hope they will attack both New 
York and South Carolina, and that the 10 per cent tax will not 


be in existence three months from now. 
Mr. MCLAURIN. Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, with- 
out any special knowledge on the financial question, but looking 
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at it simply asa lawyer and a man who claims to have a little 
common sense, it seems to me that this is the very strongest ar- 
gument which could be adduced in favor of a resolution like 
the one that | have proposed. It is the practical operation of 


throw off diseased conditions by the natural laws of trade and 
finance. 

When the Government refuses to allow us to adopt an expe- 
dient of this character—in other words, refuses to allow us to 
he|p ourselves—she should come in, and give to the sick man the 
kind of medicine that his symptoms demonstrate is necessary. 
When she prohibits to everybody else, individuals and States, 
the power to issue due bills or any bills of credit, and arrogates 


to hersel/ the full power todo that, it becomes her sacred duty to | 


exercise that power wisely and to exercise it as fully as the 
business needs of the country indicate is necessary. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. And promptly. 

Mr. MCLAURIN. And by all means, promptly. Now, Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen, in the introduction of this resolution 
I take the position that the Government without the enactment 
of another statute, under the laws already existing, has ample 
authority to give immediate and perm nent relief. She can do 
just what the banks and grain elevators have attempted to do, 
except that she can do it much more thoroughly and elfectually 
than they can, because she can issue the full legal-tender cur- 
rency. which will be good for all debts, both private and public, 
at merely the cost of printing, and thus give to the country re- 
lief from the troubles which are now existing. The authority 
for this—and I have not been able to find any law which modifies 
or changes it— is epitomized in this book: * National Loans of the 
United States,” page 156, which reads as follows: 

Theact of February 25, 1862 (12 Stat., 345), authorized the issue of $150.000,000 
United States notes, not bearing interest, payable to bearer, at the Treasury 
of the United States, and of such denomin vions, not less than %, as the 
Secretary of the Treasury might deem expedient, $50,000,000 to be applied to 
the redemption of demand notes authorized by the act of July 17, 1861; these 
notes to be a legal tender in payment of all debts, public and private, within 
the United States. except duties on imports and interest on tae public debt, 
and to be exchangeable for 6 per cent United States bonds. Theactof July 
11, 1862 (12 Stat., 532), authorized an additional issue of $150,000,000 of 
such denominations as the Secretary of the Treasury might deem expetient, 
but no such notes should be for a fractional part of a dollar, and not more 
than $35,000,000 of a lower denomination that $5; these notes to bea legal 
tender as before autho: ized. 

The act of March 3, 1863 (12 Stat., 710), authorized an additional issue of 
$150,000,000 of such denominations not less than one dollar as the Secretary 
of the Treasury might prescribe, which notes were made a legal tender, as 
before authorized. The same act limited the time in which Treasury notes 
might be exchanged for United States bonds to July 1, 1863, The amountof 
notes authorized by this act was to be in lieu of $100,000,000 authorized by 
the resolution of January 17,1803. (12 Stat., 822.) 

The length of loan indefinite; the amount authorized, $450,000,000; amount 
issued. including reissues, $1,640.559,947; the highest amount outstanding 
June 30, 1864, $449,338,902, sold at par. Interest none; outstanding June 30, 
1880, 3346, 681,016. 

Now, this statement reveals the fact that the Secretary of the 
Treasury could at any time issue greenbacks to the full amount 
of $45 ,0v0,000. lt requires no act of Congress and even this 
resolution is unnecessary so far as the enabling power is con- 
eerned. He has the right to issue these notes at any time; and, 
in fact, I believe other Secretaries of the Treasury have exer- 
cised the right. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. Let me ask you right there. You 
say you have not found since 1863 an act which limits the amount 
of greenbacks in circulation? 

Mr. McLAURIN. No, sir; I do not think the Voorhees act 
does it, and I have not been able to find anything which does. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Did not the resumption act provide that 
greenbacks should be redeemed, and later was it not by a further 
act declared that they should be redeemed only down to a certain 
point—#345,000,000? 

Mr. MCLAURIN. In regard to fractional currency, | found, 
under the act of July 21, 1875—— 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. But is there not a provision in an 
additional act that thecireulation of green backs shall not be re- 
deemed toa less amount than $340,000,000? 

Mr. MCLAURIN. I say that there is, but it does not inter- 
fere with the $450,000,000, which is the maximum limit, beyond 
which they cannot go. I have not been able to find any act that 
interferes with the $459,000,000 maximum limit to which they 
can issue the Treasury notes provided for in the acts of 1862 and 
1863. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. The resumption act provided that 
the greenbacks should be redeemed in coin, and later when they 
had redeemed down to a point where there was $346,000,000 in 
1878, it was d>clared that they should not be withdrawn from 
circulation below that point, but as they returned to the Treas- 
ury new notes should be given. 

Mr. McCLAURIN. The way I understand it is that they could 
not go below $346,000, 000, and not over $450,000,000, and when 
brought in they shall-be immediately paid out; they can not un- 
der the law be hoarded in the Treasury. 
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As I said, other Secretaries of the Treasury have 
thority to increase the amount in circulation, and m 


| for this allegation is found in the Statistical Abstr 
( on the twenty-ninth page, you will find in 1373 tha 
the vis medicatrix nature, being an effort of the financial body to | 


$356,000,000 in circulation, and that in 1874 there was 
000 in circulation. Now, this shows an increase of 

If they could increase it $26,000,000 in the emer 
panic of 1873, why, in the emergency of the punic in | 
they not increase it $125,000,000, provided they do not 
the $450,000.00 limit? 

Mr. WARNER. I think the gentleman will find t 
sumption act—I have not it by my side—but by infer 
its permission, and the construction, I think, has be-ne 
in ever since, authorizing as it did the issue of bon 
tain purposes practicaliy limited the power thereaf 
Secretary to that covered by the permission, and th 
sumption act is at a latter date than the circumstances to 
you allude. 

Mr. MCLAURIN. I understand that. 

Mr. WARNER. And the act of 1878 modified in no | 
lar whatever, and did not purport to modify in any pa 
whatever, the resumption act, but simply provided as to 
States notes which might thereafter be redeemed: t 
should not be canceled, but should be paid out and ke 
culation, thus leaving the greenback currency at the a: 
$346,000,000, and upon the uniform ruling of the Se 
the Treasury, which I think he is justified by the plai 
of the act of 1875, leaving no permission to issue furth: 
after 1875 except under that act, as to which there ha 
been a doubt raised whether the act of 1878 did not ca 
as well. 

Mr. MCLAURIN. It is a question of construction; | 
stand that, but 1 was adverting to the act of 1873 and |> 
in the nature of an argument than to cite itas a preced 

Mr. HAUGEN. You have not made any inquiry of th 
ent Secretary of the Treasury as to whether he regards h 
in possession of this power to issue further currency? 

Mr. McLAURIN. No, sir; I did not, becausel thought i 
resolution went through it would be a legislative constru 
act, and he would be spared the necessity of construing it hi 
self. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. The report of September 1, 1893, 
the Secretary of the Treasury shows that he is above the issu 
by $681,000. How does he explain that? 

Mr. DAVIS. I want to make this point. When it was li 
ited to $346,000,000, was there notan implied obligation it sho 
be kept as much asthat? I have herean argument made in | 
by Senator Piumb showing at least 

Mr. WARNER. This is covered by the forepart of Mr. } 
LAURIN’S joint resolution. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Yes, sir; I think it is. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. HALL states that the present Seer 
of the Treasury has made a report, and it shows $346,366,0 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I have no confidence in that re 
I made that statement a good many times. 

Mr. DAVIS. I will state this, further: I have here as 
reply. I reply to his report in April, 1892, and he repli 
me, and I replied again in October, 1892, and I show th 
counts various moneys that are not in existence here 
There is absolutely $50,000,000 more than there was in exist 
and Senator Plumb showed how it was in regard to the g 

The CHAIRMAN. The reduction to which you ref 
counted for, probably, by the act of Congress approved M 
1878. Atthat time Congress passed an act to prohibit the 
ther retirement of United States legal-tender notes, and 
will pardon me I will have the textof that act putin the li 
so we will have it before us: 

That on and after the passage of this act it shall not be lawful for t 
retary of the Treasury or other officer under him to cancel or re! 
more of the United States legal-tender notes, and when any of sai 
may beredeemed or be received into the Treasury under any law fr 
source Whatever and shall belong to the United States, they shall no 
tired. c nceled, or destroyed, but they shall be reissued and paid ou 
and kept in circulation: Provided, That nothing herein shall pro 


cancellation and destruction of mutilated notes and the issue of oth 
of like denominations in their stead as now provided by law. 


After the law passed the Secretary fixed the amount to be k 
in existence at $346,000,000, and between the passage of the 
sumption act and the passage of this act there were retired 
greenbacks under the resumption law to the amount whic! b's 
been stated. After that there has been no retirement, exc)” 
poisibly the destruction, and while new ones were issued 
stead — 

Mr. HAUGEN. 


You have before you the banking laws, «nd ! 
would like to have you refer to the resumption act and see wii’ 


it states in regard to the maximum. Whatis said in the earlic! 
laws in regard to the maximum to be issued? 












It is as follows: 


he CHAIRMAN. 


d after the Ist day of Jan anno Domini 1879, the Secretary 














Al 1on a@hu ' : 

rreasury shall redeem, in coin, the United >tates legal-tender notes 
; , On thelr pre tatio for redemption at tne office of the 
a unt er of the Unite States in the city of New York, in sums 
oO BU. 

twas the authority to redeem them and there was no au- 
t] ty to reissue,and when they were presented for redemption 
+) were canceled 

McLAURIN. Iwill take up thediscussion of that section 

th [ provide that $25,000,000 be declared lostor destroyed 
The reason I introduced a section of that kind was because I! 
‘ i some trouble along the line indicated by Mr. H ALL. 


, referring to book That 


rlooked it vou 


Mr. HALL of Missouri (to chairm 
n was i 1 this law: you in ivertent Vy Ove 

‘ t down too low. 
HAUGEN. I wanted tc indo 
CHAIRMAN. I 


this part of the law: 





whenever and so ofter 
us ation, so increasing its 





ury t 


£900,000, 000, 

This is the resumption act of January 14, 1875. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Then the miximum of this act was changed 
ufterwards from . 0.000 to 834 5,000,000, that being the 
mount outstanding at the date of the later : 

Mr. MCLAURIN. To resume the thread of my argument, I 
inda precedent for declaring $25,000,000 lost and destroyed and 
authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to credit the redemp 





S200.0 


ot 
wb. 


tion fund with that amount in the act ot June 21, 1879. In that 
act you will see between $8,000,000 and $9,000,000 have been de- 


clared iost or destroyed, and again the Secretary of the Treas- 


$1,000,000 of Trea 





ury, in his report of 1884, admits that y 
notes were burned up in the Chic:go fire. Thereare no means. 
however, of determining the exact amount, but some idea of 
the amount lost or destroyed may be formed by a comparison 
with the fractional currency. 

The largest amount of fractional currency outstanding at any 


— 


one time was $46,912,003, which was in 1874. In January, 1875, 
Con issed anact providing for the retirement of fractional! 
currency, and I suppose by this time it has all been retired and 
redeemed under the provisions of that act. On June 30, 1880, 
the amount ourstanding was $15.58! On June 21,1879, Con- 
gress declared that $8,375,954 had been lost or destroyed. Since 
then only $299,210.40 has been redeemed, and the probability is 
that the other $6,000,000 has been lost or destroyed. At least 
I cin cite as high an authority as Mr. SHERMAN in support of the 
st. tement. 

Now, here is proof that out of the $46,981,000 of fractional cur- 
rency in circulation for a period of sixteen years, more than 
$15.0 10,000 has been los ] Now, of these T 
notes there 1s, say, an average of $400,000,000 in circulation for 
thirty yews. Therefore the question would be, if $15,000,000 of 
fractional currency was lost in sixteen years out of $46,000,000, 
what amount would be lost out of $400,000,000 of Treasury notes 
in ecirecul tion for period of thirty yt rs? 

TheCHAIRMAN. I think you should t ike into consideration 
the difference batween the fractional notes and the large notes. 
These fractionil notes were very easily destroyed, being small, 
and they were lost very read nd were stuffed into pockets 

Mr. McLAURIN. Ol irse, they were not as valuable, 
small amounts. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Would it 
rule of three? In that se it would on 
when they would all be destroyed. 

Mr.McLAURIN. No,sir; but wecan take 
by way of compurison, the 
destroyed, and in making my estim ite 
thing like as larg per cent as that, as 
taken into consideration 
is the only guide, as fara 
on which you could possibly any conclusion. Senato1 
Plumb, STEWART, and have placed the amount at 
$50,000,000. Senator Plumb, in 1888, said: 

No man can tell the volume of greenbacks outs 
$346,000,000 and a fraction, but that volume has been 
dents which have occurred during the past twenty-five ye 
has been consumed, worn out, and lost, and it is doubt 
really over $800,000,000 to-day 

TheCHAIRMAN. Have you compared in this connection the 
amount of the old land notes which were issued by the Govern- 
ment and the amountof them which were subsequently returned 
for cancellation? 

Mr. McLAURIN. No, sir: I have not made that comparison. 

The CHAIRMAN. I think you will find nearly all of those 
got back safely. The rule you want to apply is the destruction 
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this othe node < I ri + ‘ ss ) 
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speech of March 14, 189 incl] € { 
he states 
\ $100,000,000 in gold as af Ss 
\\ € 346.000, 000 1 ree 
n *, Beck ! I 
that ) urd 46,000,000. If th s 
l 1S i l read int eal © Sé€ ate, 1t is i it Ww 
: y 1 { 00, a 

| his ectior will say, Mr. Chairma } tle: | 
I \ ( ess my inexperience ind ite I er- 
bh ut i ) \ e p Ope LLODS oO to { Lie 

reat q ance. ( ed t ) | side in 
in extra I »adevise lit I ( I a ahi < l 
in nones vo 16 situation ihey s l peo re 
clamorin rr mor mo ind es I ere 1 on 
eve \ h I ( u O| a i I ) i ( ] oO 
I V to eu SSity O| issu F< e | ck ing 
house p 3,as Lhaveshown, and, considering th re and 

ding laws up 6 statute books i )me ample 
to afford l i troduced this re ) ) 

Doubtle me oDjection that will be m iwWe to the res ition 1S 
that it iner es the volume of piper currency, and 11s Wil ) 
followed by the statement that the present punic was caused by 
Lt nd e of securities which were held by foreign: 
who { ed that the volume of paper money would become so 
great that gold payment would not be maintained, and that the 
pri D nd interest or dividen of their holdings would be 
paid i er orpaper. Ihave heard that objection raised upon 
the floor of the House, and I have nodoubtin the minds of many 
of the co \ittee that this is one of the chief objections toa 
resolution of thi haracter. P 

B Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, if it be truethatit was the 
return and sale of the property ol the foreign secu ity-h aet 
in this country that caused the panic, then it is true that-Con 


g n called together to enact laws which will be satis 
factory to foreign invesiors. Speaking for myself, I would say 
that I am too much of an American to be willing tosee any such 


ress has be 


laws and thereby to have my own people suffer. It is best, pe: 
haps, to meet that objection fairly and squarely at the beginning 
of my remarks. It is doubtless true that the return of these for- 


irities from abroad is largely responsible for the panic. 
{t is well for us then to consider what kind of securiti 
nd returned here and sold in such large quantities 
The bonded debt of the nation amounts 
0 $585,000,000, of which $200,000,000 are held by national nks. 
A large portion of the balance is held in trust funds by estates 
and for investments of a similar character; but a small portion, 
as lam informed, of our national debt is held al for- 
eigners. This being true, it follows that the securities which 
were he!d abroadand returned here in th | , uantities were 
either private or corporate bonds and This fact changes 
l 


the entire face the propo ition, and because of that l mike the 


vere 


panic. 


as to produce 





yroad by 


ese lar 





stocks. 
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broad statement, as my opinion, thatat this period of our national 
existence we do not want to bid for foreign investments, and | 
will brietly undertake to give my reasons for making a st 
ment of that character. 

Foreign investments in this country are con ve evidence 
of the fact that the necessities of the people her or the use of 
money are greater, their finxuncial st nding being considered 
than elsewhere, and hence they are willing to pay a larger trib- 
ite for » use of the money. The only logical remedy for such 


a condition is to supply the people with ufficient volume « 
domestic money, thereby relieve them of the necessit 


going abroad for their currency, and this my resolution see in 


and 


part to accomplish. Foreign investments are dangerous to the 
best interests of our country, as is disclosed by the statement 
that the return and sale of those securities produced the ] ent 
panic. 


In other wi 


ers who, from 


is, we are at the mercy of foreign security-hold 
nunreasonable fear, or from malice, or any other 


cause, c it any moment produce 4 panic snd cause our people 
to suffer. One of the chief objections urged against Chin: se im 
migration is, that they never become naturalized. They come 
here and secure a competency, either great or small, and when 


it is secured they go back home. Just so it is with the 
investor. 
sible—— 


foreign 


He comes in here and reaps as much tribute as pos- 
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Mr. BLACK of Georgia. And he does not even come here. 
Mr. MCLAURIN, No, sir; he sends his money and he reaps 
all the tribute possible, and then at the very first token ofalarm 
he takes his flight homeward and leaves us to work out our own 
destiny. 
Mr. HAUGEN. Have you any statistics in regard to the 
amount of securities returned? 
Mr. MCLAURIN. No, sir; [havenot. Iam just making the 
statement on the general tenor of remarks, and—— 
Mr. HAUGEN. I think you are perfectly correct in that the- 
ory, while I doubt the efficacy of the remedy you propose. 
Mr. MCLAURIN, I thought that in the minds possibly of a 
yart of the committee that was an objection I had to meet, and 

wanted to show I was not unreasonable in making a proposi- 
tion of this character, and that I had at least reasons which were 
to me of a satisfactory nature. 

While the primary cause of the panic was a lack of domestic 
money which made possible this invasion of foreign capital, itis 
no less true that the immediate cause was the want of currency 
to maintain prices, and thus enable the people to continue the 
payment of tribute to foreign investors, as I will attempt now 
to explain. The stocks and bonds held abroad were principally 
those of railroads and other corporations. Those stocks were 
usually watered to the fullest extent they would stand. This 
watered stock is usually more or less divided in its ownership be- 
tween the resident and the foreigner. 

‘or years the people have been enabled to pay this unfair and 
exorbitant; ibute. During this time the foreign investor re- 
ceived his d.vidend, and as long as he got his dividend he was 
content. In the meanwhile the stocks of the resident owner 
were pledged with a trust company and funds raised to start new 
enterprises. The stocks and bonds of these new ventures were 
often placed in the same way and other enterprises built upon 
that. 

[In this manner a perfect network of such deals were made, all 
depending upon the stability of the first. Statistics show that 
the railroads of the United States cost,on an average, $20,000 
per mile, while they are bonded at $63,000; the patrons of the 
roads must pay the interest on this $43,000 of watered stock. As 
these corporations became more numerous and the watered stock 
greater, the demand for tribute upon the people also became 
greater, until it arrived at a point where they could no longer 
stand it. A fall in the price of products made a rigid economy 


on the part of the people who have to pay these dividends and 


interest a necessity. Hence there was less travel, less freight, 
less exchange of manufactured and other products. This econ- 
omy and lessening of business brought about as an inevitable re- 
sult less dividends, and the foreign investor became alarmed. 

This alarm continued and increased until these investors threw 
their holdings upon the market. So long as the foreigner was 
content, the resident holders of these securities could manipulate 
his stocks with comparative safety, but when the foreigner be- 
gan to realize upon his portion and the prices declined as a re- 
sult, the resident holder and all of his interests began to suffer. 
It became necessary for him to keep his margins good, and in 
such a rapid decline as followed this became impossible, and he 
went down, and all the enterprises with which he was con- 
nected. In my judgment, it was a fear of the loss of permanent 
dividends, by reason of the poverty of the people, and not the 
fear of any particular kind of money used in the final liquida- 
tion, that caused the panic. 

We are asked to enact laws which will protect the foreign in- 
vestors in gold payments, forgetting that such laws would bring 
ruin and disaster upon our people. While we legislate to make 
the investment of the foreigner satisfactory to him, we are leg- 
islating lower prices for the productions of our own people and 
robbing the farmers and producers of this country of a just and 
equitable remuneration in return for the products of their labor. 
To this, so far as I am concerned, I will never consent, but I will 
oppose with all of the limited ability which I possess. 

The fear of an increasing volume of paper money is either a 
cunning pretext oran absolute absurdity. The paper money out- 
standing isasfollows: Gold certificates $80,414,049; silver certif- 
icates $326,206,336; Treasury notes (greenbacks) $346,681,016 
(nominal?); Treasury notes of 1890, $149,881,958; national-bank 
bills (about) $175,000,000, The gold certificates are payable in 
gold deposited for their issue. The silver certificates are pay- 
able in the silver dollars deposited for their issue. The Treasury 
notes of 1890, issued in payment of the purchase of silver, are 
payable in silver dollars as is shown in section 3 of the Sherman 
act, which is as follows: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury shall each month coin 2,000,000 ounces 
of the silver bullion purchased under the provisions of this act into stan- 
dard silver dollars, until the ist day of July, 1891, and after that time he 
shall coin of the silver purchased under the provisions of this act as much 
aS may be necessary to b pnsege for the redemption of the Treasury notes 


herein provided for, and any gain or seigniorage arising from such coinage 
shall be accounted for and d into the sasury. ~ 
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This leaves the Treasury notes amounting to $346,681.06 a», i 
national-bank notes amounting to about $175,000,000, or » tota 
of $521,681,016 of paper money, whose final redemption can },.. 
come a matter of dispute. Upon this point I would like to . i 
mit the following, although there are volumes of such stat. 
ments. This is from Mr. Pierrepont, Attorney-Gener: 
United States, and afterwards minister to England, in » 
in the New York Times of April 18, 1884, in which he s 

There is not an outstanding bond, coupon, or greenback iss 
United States which may not lawfully be paid in silver. Not on, 
on its face or back, or in the statute authorizing the issue, or in a: 
or in resolution of Congress, has any proviso that they shall be pa 
And the act of February 20, 1878, directing the coinage of silver d 
clared that such dollars shall be a legal tender at a nominal y 
debts and dues, public and private, except where otherwise expr: 
lated in the contract. 

In the discussion of the silver question in the House, 
referred to escaped me at the time, as I have not heard it 
tioned in the debate, there was a resolution which passed 
United States Senate, January 25, 1878, and the House of Repro. 
sentatives on January 28, 1878, by a vote of 42 to 20 in the Sen. 
ate and 189 to 79 in the House. It was to this effect: 

That all the bonds of the United States issued or authorized to 
under the said acts of Congress hereinbefore recited are payable, ; 
and interest, at the option of the Governmentof the United State 
dollars of the coinage of the United States, containing 412} grains ea 
standard silver; and that to restore to its coinage such silver coi: 
legal tender in payment of said bonds, principal and interest, is n 
tion of the public faith nor in derogation of the rights of the publi 


The CHAIRMAN. What is the date of that act? 

Mr. McLAURIN. This was a joint resolution which 
the Senate January 25, 1878, and the House January 2s, [87 

The CHAIRMAN. That was not an act, that was a « 
rent resolution. 

Mr. MCLAURIN. Isostated. The national-bank currency 
can only be made a charge upon the Treasury throuvh the 
Treasury notes, and the law expressly declares thatsuch notes 
shall not be retired but shall be put immediately into « . 
tion. But counting the entire volume of $521,681,016 with th 
amount of paper money which is provided for in my resolution, 
$125,000,000, we would have $646,681,016 in all. 

If we deduct from this amount the amount lost or destroyed 
$25,000,000, we would have in round numbers $575,000,000. ‘This 
would give as a reserve 17+ per cent, which, under the cir- 
cumstances, is plainly abundant, as can be briefly shown by the 
national bank statistics. Ihave a report here from the Com»- 
troller of Currency which [ will not read, but from which I can 
summarize the facts which I want in this way. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. What authority is there in law for 
the Secretary of the Treasury to issue any legal-tender green- 
back notes for money lost or destroyed? 

Mr. McCLAURIN. [ hate to stop right here; I do not lik 
break the thread of my argument. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. Go ahead; I will come to that aft 
wards. I want you before you leave to make that clear. 

Mr. McLAURIN. Now, to finish that point. The depositsin 
these national banks amounts to $1,556,761,230. I will not re 
all these items, but they amount to $1,754,222,429. 

Mr. HAUGEN. What is the date of that? 

Mr. McLAURIN. August17. After deducting the clearing 
house certificates and other items counted as currency that ar 
unavailable for immediate use in payment there remains 0: 
$271,183,295 as actual reserve,or 15+ per cent. The situati 
then is as follows: The Government would be doing busines 
with the full amount of $450,000,000 legal tender issued and th: 
present amount of national-bank issues upon a reserve of 17 
cent, while the banks would be conducting their business 
a margin of only 15} per cent reserve. 

I submit that it is unfair to demand of the Government mor 
and a better reserve security than they are willing to put int 
practice among themselves. With this statement, based u 
the facts and backed up by the business intelligence and ex; 
rience of the banking interests, I submit that the fear of an in- 
crease of paper money is without any logical foundation. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I want to read the only authority 
you have thus far cited. I read from the act of May 31, 1° 
omitting the first part: 

That from and after the passage of this act it shall not be law! 
Secretary of the Treasury or other officer under him to cancel or re y 
more of the United States legal-tender notes, and when any of sald holes 
may be redeemed or be received into the Treasury under any law, !! ny 
source whatever, and shall belong tothe United States, they shall not | 
tired, canceled, or destroyed, but they shall be reissued and paid ou 
and kept in circulation: Provided, That nothing herein shall proh 
cancellation and destruction of mutilated notes and the issue of other! 
of like denomination in their stead as now provided by law. 

Now, I wish to know if you have any authority outside of this 
statute for basing your resolution, which is that the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall keep the amount up to $346,000,000 for lost 
and destroyed currency? There is nothing said in this section 
about lost or destroyed. 
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Mr. MCLAURIN. 
the Secretary of the 
tired itself. 


Ifit is lost or destroyed it does not need 
Treasury to retire it, because it has re- 


. HALL of Missouri. You think, then, thatthe word ‘‘re- 
oe as herein used, means to include money lost? 
.McLAURIN. I think so. I think that the money has 


r aay been retired by fire and loss of various kinds and I have 
pl aced the amount far be! ow what might be reasonably expected. 
so as to prevent any question of that kind; because, as a matter 
of common sense, if the money is gone it will never have to be 
redeemed, and asa business man,if you h: ee harged against 
you which you knew that you would never be called upon to pay, 
vou would credit your bills payable and not have it at: ind as a 
debit when it should be a credit. 

Mr. W ARNER. 
lina, in his argument, does not intend to make a point upon the 
pec liar wording of his resolution. What he intends is, by the 

Best section of the resolution proposed by him, to indicate what- 
ever legislation the committee may find necessury, to declare 
certain amount of greenbac ks to have been lost and destroye ‘a 
and to authorize reissue, so that although the point is pe rfec tly 


proper, I do not understand the gentleman from South Carolina 


means to confine his argument to the very wording of his reso- | 


lution. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I will say in explanation of this, I 
heard this objection m: ide, and I wish to say I am favorably in- 
clined to the gentleman’s first section; but I want to hear him 
on that point, knowing that he has given it some examination 
and I have not. 

Mr. MCLAURIN. I thought of that, but I did not think it 
necessary, for this reason: I do not pretend to be an expert 

financier, but in looking around got this idea, and thought I 
would present my views by emb odyi ing them ina resolution; 
then as to technicalities, that is the business of this committee. 
[ have plainly stated our troubles in South Carolina and else- 
w he oa, kd if you can give us help of any kind, we would be very 

lad toget it, without “regard to the particular form in which 
the blessing is to come. 

Mr. WARNER. If the gentleman from South Carolina will 
permit me, in view of a somewhat extended and very forcible 
presentation made by him in the early part of his remarks of 
the actual situation in South Carolina and the very effective 
way in which it was made, and especially in view of his own ref- 
erence to the argument made by Col. OATES yesterday, I would 
like to know if I understand him correctly in this statement, 
that the means adopted by the bankers in Columbia, S. C., pro- 
vided there was no question about its legality, were such as 
practically to solve the problem as to the shortness of currency, 
and that if they are permitted to do that in a legitimate way for 


themselves or if some plan like that proposed by Col. OATES, if 


some such plan could be adopted as a permanent matter, would 
that in your view be a satisfactory solution? But so long as the 
Government does not permit Col. OATES’s plan or the plan of 
the bankers of South Carolina to be carried into effect, I under- 
stand that you insist that the Government provide the green- 
back or currency which it does not permit you to provide for 
yourself? 

Mr. McLAURIN. Yes, sir; that is one of the branches of my 
argument, but I go further and say that what the banks adopted 
as an expedient, the Government can do more thoroughly and 
effectually, and she ought to come in and do what the symptoms 
of this financial diseuse show is necessary to be done. The 
trouble with the certificates is, they might be subject to the 
manipulations of speculators. Give us a good legal-tender cur- 
rency instead. 

Mr. WARNER. The resolution presented by the gentleman, 
as I understand, provides for two things: First, a rehabilitation, 
if you may so call it, of currency that for one reason or another 
has kecome useless for the purposes of circulation. In that ] 
may say I regard the suggestion as avery valuable one. The 
second one is, the increase of the amount of currency by an esti- 
mated amount of $100,000,000. 

Mr. MCLAURIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WARNER. As I understand, that increase is to take 
the form of notes issued by the Government and paid out by the 
Governinent for its expenses, debts, etc. 

Mr. McCLAURIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WARNER. Now, in view of the suggestion of the gen- 
tleman that this was proposed in the midst of a pressing emer- 
gency, may [ ask him to dwell a little 
means by which the placing of these notes to be issued and in 
the possession of the Government, by which the present or any 
other similar emergency would be met. Say they have got them 
in the Treasury here or in the Printing Office, there is no trouble 
about that? 

Mr. McLAURIN There 


That is the milk in the cocoanut. 


CONGRE 


I presume the gentleman from South Caro- | 


longer upon the precise | 
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uestion of emission. How are 


is no doubt about it. It is a qu 


you going to get rid of them [ have thought of two plans, and 
one was suggested by the speech of Mr. Gri , from which I 
read a few momentsago. There a large mber of con- 
tracts under the Government which have been suspended for 
want of funds. It might be used in this way, to pay current ex- 
penses of the Government, ete. This idexis from the speech of 
Senator GEORGE, but my original intention at the time of the 
introduction of the resolution was this: We were in a rht 
place and we needed help, and that quickly, and I realized the 
fact that the only relief from this panicky condition was to co 

from the cotton crop of the South and the wheat crop of the 
West; that as soon as we could get these big money crops upon 


the market, gold would begin to come in, and everything would 


lighten up. 
Now, I believe during Mr. 


leveland’s Administration —and 


if I am incorrect I know the gentleman from New York wi!! cor- 
| rect me—at one time, when there was about to be a panic in New 
1 | York, $60,000,000 was deposited by the Administration in the 
| Wall street banks without interest 
Mr. WARNER. Ithink thatisa geht mistake, but the 


same time I do not use de 


made to relieve 


find any fault, ie “c 
stringency. 


posits have been 


Mr. MCLAURIN. This is the argument that I make: Before 
| this time, when there was a money famine or likely to be 
| tightness in the money market, the Administration would goto 
| the relief of the New York bankers, and when the Government 
| gets in a tight place it expects the New York bankers toreturn 
| the favor. Sometimes it is hard to differentiate between the 
Government and the New York bankers, to tell where one stops 
and the other begins. 
Now, then, realizing the importance of marketing the cotton 


this currency could not be 
a Why not put 


and wheat crops, I did not see why 
taken and deposited in the country 

| of it in the Columbia banks, and if the Treasury wanted to have 
a proper understanding with those bankers, it could be p 
| in there coupled with the condition that they would charge farm 
| ers oniy 6 per cent. There is no better security in the world 


some 


( ‘ed 


| than a bale of cotton, for if there is any money at all in the 
country, it will sell for something, and this was the idea | had 
| at the time the resolution was introduced. 

|} Mr. WARNER. As I understand, the resolution provided 
only that a sum should be credited to the general fund to pay 


current expenses. This proviso was simply to define the amount 
of aes y a not to indicate the use to which it was to be put? 

Mr. \ sAURIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. W ARN ER. And that the use contempiated by this was 
the deposit of the money so issued in different parts of the coun- 
try that might need it in the emergency? 

Mr. MCLAURIN. That was entirely with the 
the Treasury; a matter within his discretion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Allow me to suggest that the indications 
are now that there will be a deficit of probably $50,000,000 and 
$25,000,000 coupons, which have been extended to be paid by the 
Treasury of the Government, and those two items must absorb 
$75,000,000, and it is conceded by all persons that our finances 
are rather lower than they should be for the successful admin- 
istration of the Treasury Department. Mr. Foster testified be- 
fore the ee uys and Means Committee that the Treasury ought 
to have $50,000,000 more than it had in order to meet its obli- 
gations. 


5 
Mr. WARNER. 


Secretary of 





I do not think the gentleman misunderstood 
me. My question was not as to the possibility of this Govern- 
ment using $125,000,000. My question was, how was it to be 
madeimmediatelyavailable? Because by the wording of his reso- 
lution ‘‘ the same is to be credited to the general fund and to pay 
current expenses,” and I wanted to know how that was to be paid 
| out imn — itely. 
Mr. McCLAURIN. Yes, sir; that is the idea; and, in addition 
' to what a gentleman has stated, it seems to me, as a matter of 
business, in plxce of the issue of gold bonds and selling them 
abroad to bring money here, it would be far better for the bene- 
fiiof the people if Congress should issue these notes, which would 
| bear no interest at all, and which our people would very readily 
accept, than it would be to issue gold bonds, sell them abroad, 
| and pay interest upon them. 
Mr. WARNER. A prompt use of this permission is practi- 


cally a further issue of greenbacks to be loaned to local banks in 
parts of the co intr where currency is most needed? 
Mr. That is exactly it; bett than [I could 


have said it. 

The CHAIRMA | desire to direct the atte 
mittee to the constitutional authority to issue 
tender notes than $460,000,000. 


y 
McLAURIN. 
N. 


ntion of the com- 
any more legal- 
The Supreme Court held in the 


legal-tender acts that issue was a war issue and grew out of 
| the necessities of the war, and I think there was some doubt 
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whether they could increase the legal-tender issue under these 
acts mentioned in this bill and make them legal tender. | do 
not want you to answer that, but I merely direct the attention of 
the committee to this. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. You spoke in the early part of 
your argument about the planter having brought his cotton to 
town and having been obliged to tuke it home because there 
was no money. Is this the first instance that has occurred in 
your history down there? 

Mr. McLAURIN. This is the first time I have ever known of 
such a thing. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. During this late money strin- 
gency, has there been any run upon your banks down there? 

Mr. McCLAURIN. No, sir. 

Mr. JOHNSON ofIndiana. Was money hoarded down there 
such money as the people had? 

Mr. McLAURIN. No, sir; we did not have it to hoard. We 


people have confidence in our banking institutions. There 1s a 


uneasy. ‘hey knew it was s.fe, and that it was honestly admin- 


istered, and therefore we had noruns in South Carolina. I do | 


not recolieet but one single b nk failure in the whole State, in 
spite of all the stringency in money matters, and that was a 
bank which resumed very speedily—only. suspended by reason 
of the f»ilure of a bank outside of the State. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. Was it a national bank or a State 
bank? 

Mr. MCLAURIN. It was a State bank, at Florenee, but it 
very speedily resumed and is now perfectly solvent. 


not suffer from ascarcity of money for mirkeiing your crops? 

Mr. MCLAURIN. We generally have plenty of money to 
market the erops. Our terrible time in the South is in the sum- 
mer and spring, when everything runs on credit, and that was 
why I was so much impressed with Col. OATES’s argument. He 
evidently understands the situation in the South. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. What I am driving at is this: 
Whether there has occurred at various times reeently in the his- 
tory of your people a scarcity of money other than what you cite 
as having occurred in the last four or five or six months, or is 
that simply an unusual condition? 

Mr. MCLAURIN. It is an unusual condition. They willsend 
from New York all the money we want to market the crop in 
the fall: there has never been any troubleabout that. There is 
no scarcity of money at some price, but sometimes there is a lit- 
tle scarcity of change, and always a low price. 

Mr. WARNER. You are dependent upon the actual currency 
being forwarded from New York about three months every 

ear? 
: Mr. McLAURIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. You have never had any trouble 
about it before? 

Mr. McLAURIN. Not until now, except with low prices. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Your remedy is designed to meet 
this specific trouble which existed? 

Mr. McLAURIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Then it is not necessary for the 
general condition which has prevailed there? 

Mr. MCLAURIN. No, sir. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I would state that that the farmers 
had to pay too much interest for this money which comes from 
New York. 

Mr. HAUGEN. How do you expect to get this money out of 
the Treasury? 

Mr. MCLAURIN. I just answered Mr. WARNER; by the way 
of the deposits of which I spoke. 

Mr. SPERRY. You would have it sent down by express? 

Mr. McLAURIN. No, sir; the question of the gentleman 
from Indiana was about the scarcity of money in general, and 
thatopens up a big question: and whenever you come to study 
that and reason it out you will see what caused the organization 
of the Farmers’ Alliinee and gave birth to the subtreasury bill 
and every measure of thatkind. It isjust like the working of the 
laws of evolution, and it is going on now and getting worse and 
worse, and will continue todoso unless there aresome means de- 
vised to remedy it, by giving elasticity to the circulating medium. 

Mr. SPERRY. You attribute the low price of cotton to the 
want of money, to the want of circulating medium? 

Mr. McCLAURIN. I certainly do. 

Mr. SPERRY. Mr. CarcHines inhis speech attributed it to 
two extraordinary large crops, and said that the agricultural as- 
sociations throughout the South were trying to get together in 
some way and curtail the output of cotton. 

Mr. McLAURIN. I listened to Gen. CATCHINGS’S speech 


| 


and I thought it was one of the best speeches from his 
point that was made on the floor of the House: but he 


| state the condition of the South, and the causes of o 
| correctly, and J believe that if I had the time I could a 


argument, because it was the special pleading of a tr 
yer, from the Wall street standpoint. 

Mr. SPERRY. The Statistical Abstract stows th 
crops of 1889 and 1891 were two of the largest crops vo 


| that the surplus in sight wasso great that it cu 


price in the market. 
Mr. McLAURIN. The price is dependent upon { 

of money. 
Mr. SPERRY. Rather than the volume of the 


i 


| sight? 


Mr. MCLAURIN. Yes, sir; that is my idea. 
Mr. SPERRY. That is absolutely different from any 


| know. 
have been making cotton at a steady loss for several years, and I | 
could tell you something about the banks there, to show you our | 


Mr. MCLAURIN. Just let me ask you a question, if | 
pardon me. From the Statistical Abstract of 1892—I do 


€ / ’ J |i can give the exact figures, but I can give you the i 
bank in the little town in which [| live, and at one time it did | 
not have over $2,000 or $3,V00 in it, but our people were not | 





South Carolina in 1873 there was 973,158 acres in corn 
was raised thereon 9,245,000 bushels, the value ther 
$8,690,300. In 1892 South Carolina had in corn 1,691, 
and raised thereon 16,713,000 bushels, the value thereof 


| $9,526,000. Thus we have in L873 and 1893 an increase : 


63 per cent in the number of the acres, of 80 per cent in bush 
less than 1U per cent in value. You can not account for | 
the volume of money be not taken into consideration. 
Mr.SPERRY. I do not understand you; perhaps th 
the committee do. ; 
Mr. MCLAURIN. If I could get the Abstract I could e 


| it to you. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I understood you to say you did 


Mr. COX. He means that the increased price receiv 
the erop of 1890 was not equivalent to the smaller crop of 
made in 1880, when money was more plentiful. 

Mr.McLAURIN. [donot wantto undertake to gointo: 
but I got the idea—I may be incorrect—that if you take the an 
of money in circulation and the amount of crop made, and t 
the decrease in the amount of money in circulation and th: 
crease in the crop, and run them down each year together, a! 
can not avoid the conclusion that the volume of money has an « 
fect upon the price of products. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Anything which influences its pri 
at Liverpool has an effect upon the Southern prices. Doesitco 
trol it? 

Mr. McCLAURIN. I think so. Thatis the place wher 
price for cotton is fixed for the world. 

Mr. SPERRY. If itis true that the Secretary reported t 
there was more money in circulation in 1890 than in 1880, t 
on your taeory, it ought to be higher? 

Mr. McLAURIN. I know the Secretary of the Treasury 
get up some very pretty reports, but I agree with Mr. HAL! 
we have learned not to have a great deal of confidence in 1] 
Ido not believe that, on.the average,there is over $1.50 per « 
in cireulation in South Carolina the year round. 

Mr. WARNER. You mean outside of the bink reser 

Mr. MCLAURIN. Yes, sir. Now, you take it in N 
where it is stated there is $272 per capita in circulation 
South Carolina,aecording to the same statement, there i 
Well, I have no doubt that $272 in New York is about rig 
there is not even the $12.40 in circulation in South Caro 

Mr. SPERRY. Just wait one moment right there. [ do 
eare how much per capitais in circulation. Thatisa; 
idea. My suggestion was that there was more circu: 
1890 than in 1880, and the Treasury statistics as given i 
and 1590. are on the same basis exactly and the bank reser 
mained the same, and the detailed statements of the « 


| classes of money remained the same, and relative’) 


cisely the same in 1890 as in 1880, and with this differe: 
is more volume in 1890 than in 1880? 
Mr. MCLAURIN. And more people in 1890, too. 
Mr. SPERRY. So, if the Treasury statement is not c: 
1890 it was not correct in 1880, but it was made up in t 
way by the Department, and the point I am trying to m 
which I wish to bring to your attention, is that in 1800 t! 
more money in circulation according to the Treasury stat 
than in 1880 according to the Treasury statement. Now .« 
theory that it is the volume of money which makes pric 
you explain to the committee why, in 1890, with alarger v 
of money, prices are lower than 1880 when we had a smal 
ume of money? 
Mr. McCLAURIN. I do not admit as a matter of fact there ls 
as much money in circulation now; as a practical fact [ can not 
admit that. 
Mr. SPERRY. Then you dispute the detailed figures of the 
Treasury of the United States in relation to the amount of moncy 
in circulation? 
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McLAURIN. In circulation among the peopk 
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Departme f the amount of money in circulation. 
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i had an abundance of money, which came >from New 


York? 








Mr. MCLAURIN. We had an abundance of money, but they 
d price of our cotton by combination between Liverpool 
and New York, and sent just enough money to buy it atthat pric 
.SPERRY. Then it is your opinion that Liverpool and 
New York Cotton Exchange are in a combination? 
lr. MCLAURIN. You know very well, andeverybody knows, 
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[ do not make any such statement, 
reserve fund of 174 per cent 
Mr. SPERRY i 
Liverpool? 
Mr. MCLAURIN. I have always heard that and always read 
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was true, and it is so. 
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LAVE They fix it low enough 
God knows. It is fixed very much without any consultation with 
the man who mak»s the cotton, and at such a price that every 
makes a profit from it except the man who raises the cot 
{ 1 who has the best righ therefor to expec protit 
Ir. SPERRY Now, if the cotton price is fixed in Liverpoo 
that is a gold price 
fr. MCLAURIN. Yes,sir. 


NT . ’ . } — ’ } . 
Mr. SPERRY. Liverpool draws London exchange to pa 


cotton, and thatis gold. If you state thit the price of cotton is 
fixed in Liverpool in gold, how can any quantit 
South Carolina help you out 

Mr. MCLAURIN. Idonotw 
whole financial system. 

Mr. SPERRY. Only a littl 

Mr.McLAURIN. Yes, sir 
proper system of finance, with somethi hat was fair and just, 
that we would break up the fixing of the price of our cotton in 
Liverpool, and that America can fix the price of her products 
here. My whole argument wus directed against your allowing 
these men in Liverpool, foreigners, to come in here and fix the 
price of our cotton, whet, or anything else, which they can 
only do by our adopting the single gold standard. 


Mr. HAUGEN. You believe in manufacturing the cotton in 
this country? 
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any debts to pay he pays his debts with price and not value 
Mr. COBB of Alabama. I would like to put this question, and 
have youdraw a distinction: What is the distinction between the 


| effect which the Liverpool market has upon our cotton crop and 


the incre se or decrease of volume in our own States? 
Mr. HALL of Missouri. The effect of increase or decrease of 
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volume in our own States is the increase or decrease of the price 
of products. 
Mr. COBB of Alabama, Without reference to Liverpool? 
Mr. HALL of Missouri. I can not say without reference to 


Liverpool, but a correct statement of the matter would be this, | 


that by limitations and surroundings, the supply and demand 
being the cause in one instance, the same itis in other instances, 
then the price would be affected by the volume of circulation; it 
is a thing like real estate that is affected by the volume of the 
circulating medium. 


Mr. COBB of Alabama. Then, if the cotton producer gets | 


more for the cotton he pays more for anything he consumes. 
Mr. HALLof Missouri. There is noquestion about that. But 

what I want to say is a report has been handed in from the 

United States Treasury and read in.the United States Senate 


not over thirty days ago, in which it was stated that the volume | 


of the debt of the United States to-day is $31,000,000,000, and 
that debt has to be paid by price and not by value; and this 


gentleman comes forward here and argues the proposition that | 


we increase the volume of the currency 


Mr. COBB of Alabama. Would you advocate an inflation of | 


the currency simply in view of the debtor and creditor relations? 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. Understand me in this way; when 
I was asked by a National Alliance, the State Alliance, and by 
the suballiance known as my Congressional District Alliance, if 
| would agree to a per capita volume of $50, I said, ‘* No, sir; I 
will only pledge myself to vote one way, that you shall have the 
right to pay your debtsin the same valueof money as when the 
debt wascontracted, but if $50 or $2 enables you to repudiate one 
cent of your honest debt I shall never vote in Congress in favor 
of that proposition, but I shall demand, as far as my ability is, 
that you have the right to pay your debts inthe same volume of 
money as when the debt was contracted; and that is a doctrine 
that is sustained by all writers, and is a doctrine that is sus- 
tained by the plainest tenets and principles of Christianity.” 

Mr. SPERRY. Mr. McLAURIN and I were not talking about 
this house on the other side of the street, but we were talking 
of cotton in Liverpool. Will you describe to thiscommittee the 
difference between the price and value of cotton sold in the ex- 
change of Liverpool? 

Mr, HALL of Missouri. I will say, with all due deference, 
that I thought I made that question clear to everybody and I 
thought even to yourself, but I see I have failed. 

Mr. SPERRY. You have drawn an illustration of some house 
on the other side of thestreet and—— 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I said an increase of the volume of 
money in the United States does not affect the value of the cot- 
ton in Liverpool as between valueand price; supply and demand 
control it; but the price of cotton is determined by the volume 
of the circuiating medium 1n this country. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Did you ever know cotton to sell in 
America at a price higher than the value in Liverpool? 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. Iwill answer that, entlonnes. in this 
way: If you mean that the value of the cotton in the United 
States has never exceeded the value of the cotton in Liverpool, 
Tanswer you no; but if you mean the value of the cotton in Liv- 
erpool has not been different from the price of the cotton in the 
United States, I answer you yes. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Iam talking about what the farmer 
gets in his pocket which jingles as money. Does he get for his 
cotton 1 cent or part of a cent per pound more than the quota- 
tions from Liverpool every day? I do not care whether ‘ call 
it price or value. I am talking about the money which he gets. 
Is it not a principle of political economy that where a consider- 
able portion of a production of a country is exported, that that 
part of it which remains at home is always governed by the export 

rice? 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. There is no difference whatever on 
that question. That isan old settled doctrine that the price of 
the surplus exported fixes the price of the home product. Of 
course they are using the word price here in relation to the word 
value and in relation to the question here—— 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Isay that this distinction has nothing 
to do with the amount of money the farmer puts in his pocket. 

Mr. McCLAURIN. Gentlemen, I will state that I am indebted 
for your patient hearing and the courtesy with which I have 
been heard. 


APPENDIX. 


Mr. HARTER of Ohio has introduced a bill providing for an increase of 
currency by enlarging the amount which national banks may issue upon 
their deposits of bonds. We both have the same objective point, to wit, an 
increase of the volume of currency, with this difference: 

Mr. HARTER proposes to give the benefit accruing from such increase to 
the national banks, in order to benefit a privileged class. 

Mr. MCLAURIN proposes the Government to make the increase for the 
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benefit of all the people. In this connection I submit a table show 
things: Z 
First. The enormous profits which have already accrued tothis »p 
class, called national bankers. , 
Second. A table showing, in connection with the questions of M 
of Connecticut, the effect of contraction upon the price of product 


BANK PROFITS. 


The following table, showing the bank profits fora series of yea 
below. Itis taken from the World Almanac, andis presumably 


Capital. Ne 





$465, 676, 028 
488, 100, 951 
589, 988, 284 | 
497, 864, 833 

500, 472, 27 
486, 324, 852 | 
470, 331, 890 
455, 132, 056 
456, 315, 002 | 
458, 934, 485 
476, 947,715 
494, 640, 140 
305, 725 

399, 605 
6, 921 | 

52, 965 

s, 144 
2,518 | 
9, 645 | 


Total earnings 


The following figures, taken from the United States Statisti 
issued by the United States Treasury Department, shows the ef 
traction of the currency, and falling prices on farm products: 


Aggregate H 


Products 
| crop. 


Wheat bushels 212, 441, 400 

| do 7 515, 949, 000 

bushels 768, 320, 000 

; do . 000 

Potatoes __ bushels 07, 783, 000 

i oa 5, 000 

tons 6, 277, 000 

; ‘ 443, 094 

Tobacco pounds 313, 724, 000 

| ...do oat 565, 795, 000 

| Cotton bales 3, 114, 592 
| do a aut 


Election Laws. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. EDWARD LANE, 
OF ILLINOIS. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, October 4, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H.R. 2831) to 1 
statutes relating to supervisors of elections and special deputy 
and for other purposes— 


Mr. LANE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I had intended to say many things upon th 
pending question, but, having listened to the protracte: 
that has taken place, I have heard much of what | inten 
say stated by my colleagues and 1 do not care to re 
therefore, I will detain the House buta very few moments 
this occasion in presenting a few views somewhat different 
haps, from any that have yet been presented. 

So far as this bill relates to my people and myself, it 
pealed on the 7th day of last November, and I am her 
to see that the proper judgment is rendered by this ! 
During my term of.service in Congress I have never befor 
so happily situated as 1am now. Onalmost every question! 
may come before the House I have positive instructions!" 
people, and when those instructions are carried out I wil! 
my work for this session of Congress concluded. One 0 
structions is to see that this Federal election law is r 
Another is to see that the McKinley bill is repealed and 
legislation put in its place. Re 

A further instruction is, for the formation of a financisl sy 
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tem and a repeal of the act of 1873 demonetizing silver. If 
these things were done, and what is called the ordinary legisla- 
tion of Congress disposed of, this House would deserve well of 
the people of the country. 

In my judgment, Mr. Speaker, this law which we are now pro- 
posing to repeal should never have been placed upon the statute 
book. The effect of appointing a deputy marshal under this 
hill. from the time of its enactment to the present was to make 
him a hired assassin, or a hired spy, or a hired voter. 

Every man who has ever acted a deputy marshal under 

these positions, and there is 


as 


this law has occupied some one o! 

nothing that the American people despise so much as political 
anny. This law was never introduced or passed for the pur- 
se of securing fair elections. It was never passed for the good 


of the people. It was passed by a party that had acquired con 
ol of this Government purely by accident. In the division o 
Democratic party in 1860 the Republican party came into 

ied from th 


ower, and every national election that it 
There never 


e to this has been carried by fraud or by force. 
has been in this country at any time since 
the Republican party a majority of the 
the Republican party. 

| have heard much in this and in other Congresses about the 
right of the majority to rule this country, yet strange to say for 
thirty years in this country the American people haye been con- 
and their Government exercised by a minority of the 

the country. You can take every poll, examine the 
history, and you will find the fact to be that since the 
tion of the Democratic party a majority of the voters of 
this country have been Democrats all the time, and that every 
election since that of 1860, when the Democratic Pp irty divided, 
which has been carried by the Republicans has been carried by 
force or by fraud. 


organization of 


legal voters in favor of 


trolfed 
voters of 
whole 


organiz 


Why, my Democratic friends, I do not want you to make this | 


public, but the fact is that the leaders of the Republican party 
know nothing about governing this country. They have no ca- 
pacity for it. They do not understand the Government. They 
do not understand its organization. They do not understand 
he nature of the States nor their relations to the General Gov 
ernment. They have no conception of it. You see evidence of 
that everywhere. You saw it displayed here thissession. The 
leader of the Republican party in this House (Mr. REED of 
Maine) was studying for two weeks to understand the difference 
between cloture by the Speaker of the House and cloture by a 
majority of its members. I think he tried his best 
stand it, but he does not understand it yet. Yet gentlemen on 
the other side of this Chamber assume that all the parliamentary 
law of this country lies within the compass of his brain. The 
Republican leaders have no capacity to govern this country be- 
cause they do not understand anything about it. [Laughter and 
applause on the Democratic side.| Thatis the trouble with them. 
Ask them what they regard as the crowning glory of this country, 
as its sublime essence, and what will they tell you? They will 
refer you to our standing Army, to our great Navy, or to our 
seat of government here in Washington. But, Mr. Speaker, 
when you reflect upon the matter Russia has a greater army, and 
England hasa much larger navy. When the leaders of the Re- 
publican party look for the glory of our Government they look 
at this Capitol, at its powers to enact laws, and at the power of 
the General Government. 

When a Democrat looks for the glory of his country he looks 
to the homes of its people, to its happy citizens, to its prosper- 
ity, to its schools, to its churches, to its domestic tranquillity. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.| The Republican party want 
to crown their officers and leaders, butthe Democrat believes in 

That is where he believes the 


crowning the humblest citizen. 
crown should be. A Democrat believes that in this and every 
other country the people are the source of all power and that 
this Government was created by the people for their own use; 
and when properly understood it is the bestform of government 
ever devised byman. Governmentisindispensable to the human 
family. When man was created by God he had conceptions of 
right and wrong. 

In a state of nature man understands that he must be honest: 
that he must harm no one and that he must render toevery man 
his due. 

We read that when man was placed in the Garden of Eden 
the very first time he disobeyed the law he wentoff and hid him- 
self; he was ashamed of the act he had done. Inastate of nature 
man understands some rights. Butasthe human race multiplies 
legal government becomes necessary. We must have govern- 
ment; and in fact we can have no government unless we have 
laws. 

But our Goverr nent was not the first attemptin that direction. 
The werld had existed for six thousand years before our fathers 
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| landed 
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to under- | 


on these shores and before our form of government W 





created. There had been not only government but free gov- 
| ernment for hundreds and thousands of years before our empt 
at free government was devised: but never before int ory 
ef the world was such a form of government as ours d sed. 
The first idea of our present form of government was co ived 
by the fathers of our Republic, for which \ erve d 
miration of ourselves and of get ons y unboi 

In all free governments there are twoclas Os ov 
ern and those who are governed l eoD! t a 
of all power, they desire to form ove m 
limitations: hence a convention the people is calle ‘ 
tain written propositions are a dd upon as ) ( 
ment, and ce rtain offie sare named to Mak ad exec 
This written instrument is called a constitution or ¢ 

{ e cal d e of 0 r granted DY the peo e bo 
t ‘ iv) Lo ¢ Xe = he Dov s of OV ent. 

Ihe essityfors 1a thing a constit ‘ rrows outofthe 
bid 1 e@ persons in pow is ag i < ssum rr 
power from year to yeur thanis to the int S e pec nd 
therefor . constitution is a limitation swell as a vrant of 
power. In this country we have n rty-f State vovern 
ments and each Stat has as tte cost ion, pro ld in 
various causes what the State offic s shal d how his ri + 
ire reserved to the citizen. These provisions are simply im 
itation on power; that is practically what t y are Ww ive 
now fo four States, but when the Government was formed we 
had only thirteen. These were s« pa ate sovereign Stat it 
was thought wise by our fathers that there should be joint oper 
tion for certain purposes among these several States; that there 
should be joint action, co:\peration. Sothe people formed in the 


treaty relation, a combination of all the States, 
the old Confederation It was afterwards d 
and this 


} } 
piace, DY 
called at first emed 


nec ry to form a ‘‘more perfect union,”’ perfec 
union’ was formed by the adoption of o ir present ‘onsti tion, 
which was done, not by the several States, but by the people. 
When you look at the provisions of the Constitution you wil 
see there are many grants of power while there area grea any 
more reservations of power, the reservations being more than 


These reservations declare what Congress shall not 
exercised by the 
rs conferred upon the General 


two to one. 
do; declare that certain powers shall not be 
General Government. The pow: 
Government were bestowed in order to enable it more eilfect 
ally and to enable the people of the country more effectua 
to transact their business with foreign nations. Certain 
were given tothe General Government exclusively, as the power 
to regulate the coinage of money and to regulate its value, and 
similar powers. In the construction of these powers much argu 
ment and contention has arisen. 

Our Government is unique—the most complete ever devised 
by man; yet, strange to say, our fathers, with all their wisdom, 
left a certain part incomplete. WhenlI read that Constitution 
as a boy | had no trouble in understanding that this Constitution 
was perpetual, this Government was to on f Yet, 
when I afterward read the speeches of the great Patrick Henry 
[saw that they had an entirely dif- 
They held that this was not a mnion, 
but that the power that had granted this authority had the right 


powers 


forever. 


ro 
& 


and some of his compeers, 


ferent view. perpetua 


to withdraw it at pleasure. 
This doctrine, in my judgment, culminated in the trou of 
1861-65. Some of our people on both sides of the House say that 


the colored man wasat the bottom of the trouble, that he brought 
on the great war. My friends, that view never occurred to me 
ata L have never held that view for a single moment | 


think the people of this country inherited the civil war 
inherited the Constitution 
- estion whether the Un 


they 


The q ion formed by the adoption of 
the Constitution was perpetual or not was left n open question 
by the framers of that instrument. It had to be settled in the 
fullness of time, and it was settled permanently. The liberty of 
the colored race may have been an incident of the war, but 
co not be waged for that purpose. 

r cost in, treasure and blood was too great a sacrifice to be 
ma or the liberty of that race, No. sirs: the futu Ipal 
ti historian will write it down as war for the pr ition 
i) «(> 

\ in that wonderful struggle for the eservation of the 
Uni we saw the sublimest ectacle evel resented to the 
worl Multiplied thousands on both sid bravely strvggling 
for what they thought to be right. Inthats tinary cont the 


American soldiery displayed a heroism and gnanimity never 
yu ed in the history of the w rid. But peace came at last, as it 
always must come, and the grandest pageant of the entire drama 
was to see red field of battle 


eq 


1,500,000 men coming back fromthe 
| and dispersing, as the snow would dissolve under a June sun, and 
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engaging in the useful occupations of life. That was the sublimest 
spectacle seen by this country. 

It is true that the human heart still takes great pride in the 
glory of arms, and even among Christians the art of war is re- 
garded as an honorable pursuit, but to the more advanced Chris- 
tian thinkers the command by the Prince of Peace to Peter, ** Put 
up again thy sword into his place; forall they that take the sword 
shall perish by the sword,” must be regarded as a command to 
all Christian nations to abandon the art of war forever. 


And if war itself should be forsiken how much more should | 


the sp rit of hate and ill will engendered by war be abjured, and 
esp cially so when the object of such hatred are our own country- 
men, flesh of our flesh and biood of our blood. 

Some seem to count with delight the number of the slain 
who fell in the Wilderness or at Gettysburg and other battle- 
fields, and desire to kesp the memory of those events green with 
story and song. On one side we hear ‘‘In Dixie’s land,” etc., 
while anotuer takes great pleasure in singing ‘* Marching 
through Georgia.” 

Mr. PICKLER. Don't you? 

Mr. LANE. No; I do not in the sense meant here. 

Mr. PICKLER. Are you sorry we ‘marched through 
Georgia”? 

Mr. LANE. No. You take pleasure in singing ‘‘ Marching 
through Georgia;” but whatdoesthat history record. Itrecords 
that in a country which had lived for one hundred yevrs in pros- 
perity homes were made de-olate, women and children were 
driven to starvation, and a thousand miles or more of this beau- 
tifui country o/ ours laid waste. You enjoy it, I have no doubt; 
and s» does the indian savage enjoy the work he has done when 
he counts the scalps upon his belt. 

Mr. PICKLER. You think that march was wrong? 

Mr. LANE. No; I do not. 

Mr. PICK LER, Then what are you finding fault with? 

Mr. LANE. Iam saying that after the lapse of thirty years 
the spirit of proscription and hatred should be abandoned. 

Mr. PICKLER. Who brought this bill into the House to stir 
up p.ssion and feeling betweea parties? 

Mr. LANK. Why, the Democratic party broughtit here, and 
we intend to put it through; and let me say to the gentleman 
and his political party that their leise of political life is ended. 

Mr. PICK LER. We do not care a picayune for your bill; it 
is a ‘‘ bick number.” Wesay that this Congress should attend 
to the business of the country, rather than stir up partisan 
strife. 

Mr. LANE. My friend, what I want is that thirty years after 
the close of the wur the spirit of the war shall cease in truth and 
in fact. Crimination and recrimination should stop. We have 
had too much of it. 

Mr. PICKLER. You are making the most inflammatory 
speech we have heard yet on the floor. No Southern soldier 
ever pretended to make such a speech as you are making. 

Mr. LANE. The gentleman doesnot understand me. [| Laugh- 
ter. 

+§ PICKLER. The Southern soldiers were all right as far 
as fighting was concerned; they were mistaken. It is generally 
somebody else who makes the trouble now. I do not believe 
there is bitterness between the Union and Confederate soldiers. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Is not that the PICKLER 
who introduced the s :btreasury bill? 

Mr. PICKLER. Yes, sir; at the request of the Farmers’ Al- 


liance of my State I did. I believe in all of my constituents be- | 


ing heard, whatever their party. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Spe :ker, I decline to yield _ further. 

I had hoped. sir, that in my lifetime I would see this disposition 
to bloodshed and destruction all passed away from the minds of 
my countrymen. In my judgment, the day has arrived when the 


glory of the soldier is gone and a greater glory ishere. The | 


music that followed the soldier in his trail was the ery of the 
widow and the wail of the orphan. We have a higher civiliza- 
tion now, a grander destiny. 

Are we still to live only with the thought of putting our hands 


in the blood of our fellow-men; and are we never satisfied, andare | 


we never happy until we can feel his hot blood steaming up out 
of his heart? No, sir; thank God that day has passed. We 
want a higher type of manhood and a nobler civilization. We 
want no force in this country but the force of reason; no arms 
but the arms of love. We are all the children of a common 
Father. We live in this land. It is our common heritage. It 
is our own ccuntry, yoursand mine. What is for your good and 
for your prosperity is for my good and for my prosperity. Why 
should we have laws in force to make strife and struggle be- 
tween us, or such laws as we saw advocated in the last Congress 
(the force bill), when a gentleman rushed down the aisle like a 
cyclone stating that he wanted to put a bullet behind every bal- 








lot? Well, the other fellow, perhaps. would want to puta] 
behind his ballot, and then what is the result? Thit is m 
that is war; that is hell. Thatis just whatit means. N 
we want is peace, peace and good will toallmen. Ne 
years ago the ‘‘ great commander,” said: ** Let us have 
‘* Peace hath her victories no less renowned than war,” an 
gentle path man is in his happy and natural state, wh 
his corruptionand disgrace. Our souls should thrill wit} 
impulse thin the memories of bitt.es lost or won. 

Must the legislation of this body be always f.amed wi 
to what transpired thirty years ago? Will we neglect t] 
present and a hopeful future in contentions about the pa 
matters that we could not change if we would? 

[t is our duty to legislate for the present and the fut 
more exalted benevolence and extended happiness fo: 
The laws proposed to be repealed should have no place on t 
utes of a [ree p -ople. 

Mr. PICKLER. Let me ask the 
you not think the -war is over? 

Mr. LANE. Yes; thank God, itisover. WhatI am co 
ing of is that from the remarks we hear on this floor on 
suppose that it wasstillgoingon. I notice here th it ev 
on this side who gets up to speak seems to be apologi 
cause he was in the war, and somebody over there on the oth 
every time he speaks talks about ‘* doughfaces ” and‘ c 
he .ds” and “ rebels ” and allthatsortof thing. Gentlemen 
makes controversy. It makes disagreement, it make 
antness where we should have peace and good will. 

Mr. PICKLER. We are not ashamed of the war. Yo 
to be. 

Mr. LANE. Ah, Mr. Speaker, that is just where the 2 
man mikes his mistake. [am not ashamed of it. What 
plain of is that younever let it rest. Why not talk of the | 
the Revolution. Let me ask the gentleman, what did you. 
as the noblest act in the life of Washington? In what as): 
his public life did he, in your judgment, stand highest? \ 
he was at the head of his troops? 

Mr. PICKLER. I do not regard him as any nobler 
Abraham Lincoln. Do you? 

Mr. LANE, I will tell youwhenI regarded himas the noble: 
Not while leading his troops in the Revolutioniry War; n 
when he was tramping over the frozen snow with his wasted 
columns fighting ior the liberty of this country, but I regard 
him as the greatest and the grandest when he refused the gift 
ofa kingly crown. That is what made him, in my estimation 
the greatest man that ever lived. : 

Mr. PICKLER. Now, will the gentleman allow me, in 
quietness and seriousness, to ask him a question? When 3 
get right down to the honest fact, did not the D»mocratic p 
bring in this measure to repeal the Federal election laws sim 
to try to carry the elections in Virginia against the Populist 

Mr. LANE. I never heard of it before. 

Mr. PICKLER. Is not that true? 

Mr. LANE. No, sir; the Democratic party came here to 
peal these laws, and they will be repealed. 

Mr. PICKLER. Why do you want them repealed? Wh 
hurt by them? There is not a Southern man who does no 
that the law is a dead letter. The laws are not in their wa 

Mr. LANE. I hope not in any person’s way. 

Mr. PICKLER. Then why do you want to wipe them o 

Mr. LANE. I will tell the gentleman in a moment. 

Mr. SPRINGER. For one reason, in the elections in ‘ 
cago they involve a useless expenditure of the public mone: 

Mr. PICKLER. If youcan not have a fair election in Ch 
without them, let them stand. 

Mr. SPRINGER. They have involved an expenditure ot 
$200,000 there. 

Mr. PICKLER. If you can have a fair election in Chicag 
$200,000, it is cheap. 

Mr. SPRINGER. We do have fair elections there. 

Mr. PICKLER. Well, if you can have them at that co 
will be a godsend to the country. 

Mr. SPRINGER. We have as fair elections in Chicag: 
anywhere else in the world. 

Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, in resuming, again I wish to 
that [ regard that mun as the greatest who does the gr 
good for the human family. 

Mr. PICKLER. That is right. 

Mr. LANE. I regard that nation as greatest that does t 
greatest good for our race; and I regard the State governm 
as doing 99 per cent for tne government of the people in 
country. Why, in my part of the country three-fourths of the 
people have no connection with the General Government at 
unless it is in the matter of taxation. The school, the chur 
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All our local institutionsare 
therefore, the St ite is to useverything; 
if you were to take away the government of the States of 
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the Government of England— 


Mr. | You would have a good deal less if you were 
to wipe out the National Government. 

ry. LANE. No one proposes to do that, But if you took 

aw the State governm snt you wo ild have the same kind of a 
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LANE. I am simply repeating history. Mr. Speaker 








the very essence of self-government is the right to vote, and 
this right is conferred by the Stite alone: the Gen | Govern 
ment can not gr int it Che distinctive feiture of our form of 
government irom all others on the face of the earth is its dual 
nature, t o in one—e ich Stite within its 181 absolutely so 
ercign, cap vble of pissing’ laws for the protection of the life and 
happiness of her citizens, and over the forty-four S loat 
the national lag, in which there isa star for every St and 
the gove iment of these States and nation together forms the 
imperishable Republic. 

but, Mr. Speaker, I took the floor only for one purpose. I do 
not want to take up the time of the House, but I want to empha- 
size one point only, and that is that I am opposed toall armsan 


[It is not in accordance with the spiri 
ofafree government. You can never sustain afree government 
This Government rests upon the willof the 
i To sustain my position I wish 
Dakota |Mr. PICKLER] an ex- 
sult history some- 


arm: d forces at tae polls. 


citizens, voluntarily expressed. 


to read to my frie nd from So ith 
tract fr history. It is 
time 
Mr. PICKLER. That will be 
tleman’s remarks upon this bill 

Mr. LANE. Ithink so. Rome was at one time a perfect de- 
mocracy. Herpeople assembled togetherand made all their laws, 
and no freeman could be put to death in that nation until the 
oht befe . public meeting and there discussed. 
irs before the Christian era a question came up 
and that question was submitted at 


Roman well to co 


as pertine nt asmost of the gen- 


question vy brou 
Some few ye 


about homes for the people, 


an election. Let me read what history says about it. I read 
from page 25 of Jones's History of Rome. 


Tiberius Gracchus was in favor of a measure to give homes to the people 
When the election day came the aristocrats, with their servants and hired 
voters, went armed to the polls, and as soon as they saw that Tiberius was 
surely chosen they raised a riot he people, being unarmed, were driven 
off. Tiberius and three hundred of his friends were killed and pitched into 
the Tibet 








That is the effect of arms at the 
tle further in this history. 

Ten years from the date mentioned Caius Gracchus, a 
brother of Tiberius, secured an election where the proposition 
was to bestow the elective franchise upon all the freemen o 
Italy. On election diy riots were raised by the armed mob and 
Caius Gi s and three thousand of his friends were killed 
This was the effect of having arms at the election. 

Mr. PICKLER. Is that according to the Miss ssippi plan? 
Mr. MONEY. The gentleman from South Dakota|Mr. PiIck- 
LER er that was according to the Mississippi plan. 

Mr. PICKLER. Yes. 

Mr. MONEY. When the gentleman says that, and in his in- 
terruptions of the gentleman from Mississippi |Mr. KYLE&] yes- 
terday, in my opinion, the gentleman shows himself to be in ab- 
solute ignor «nee of the conditions down there. 

Mr. PICKLER. The gentleman from Mississippi[Mr. KYLE] 
whom I much respect, expressed greatregard for the Australian 
ballot system of the State of Mississippi. I would like to ask 
the gentleman a question. Does the Abstralian ballot law in 
that State permit a judge to go into the booth and assist an ig 
norant man, if he does not know how to make up hisown ballot 

Mr. MONEY. Lt does. 

Mr. PICKLER. It is better than the Tennessee 

Mr. MONEY. The law requires that |] 

Mr. PICKLER. I give you due credit 
sissippi. In Tennessee it is not so. 

Mr. LANE. The elect:on in Rome to which I am referring 
was held about eighty years before the birth of Christ, and that 
was the lust election Rome ever held. Arms and elections do 
not go handin hand. In the Roman forum where Cesar stood 
and ruled 140,00),00) of people, to-day there is a cattle pen; and 
in the ancient temples of Rome the owl and the bat make the 
night hideous with their hiss and groan. 
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M PICK] R 31 the op me I ¢ | 
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M ( LER How many colored men there w n 
r nd can explain the constitution? 

\ O} Y. That is not the question at al 

Mr. PICKLER. That is the qu 

Mr. MONEY. I say it is not the question. | 
man who can read the constitution can vot ther ) 

tead of bein re } t 


‘ 
extension of the clause; in 
tensik the ht to vote 

Mr. PICKLER. 
1 tion can vote; 
of every ten can not re 

Mr. MONEY. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois is ent 
the floor. 

Mr. PICKLER. 

Mr. MONEY. 


of the rig 
Your claim s that men who can 
is it not a fact that nine 
d a word’? 
That is a matter 


Is not that the fact? 


Yes, sir. 


Mr. PICKLER. Wel 

The SPEAKER Che gentleman from Illinoi ititled to 
the oO ; 

Mr. LANT L was trvine to keep it 

M PICKLER. Mr. Speaker, I thought I was yp ling 
with the pei on of the gentleman from Illinois 

7 SPEAKER Tl gentleman was no ddr ! ti I 
t I Oo inois, but. was addressing the gentleman f 
M ppi, who was notentitled tothe floor. Whenagent! 
des ; sk another gentl n a question he must first 
( e ( h i 

CKLER. I think the time of the gentleman from II 
ne to be extended. as h ] be 11 | 
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less ; ively accidenta in se Where some young man 
vote thi ng he was of age when he was no \ll parties there 
have the rty to go and vote their sentiments as th: 
pr ) here you have men armed at the polls you ha 
Cot n al ntimidation. 

These election laws should be repealed and the question of 
elections should be left with the several Stites, where the prop- 
eriy ong. There is noconstitutional a thority for thes« e:ec- 
tion ws; they are unpatriotic, un-American, and the last traces 
of t 1 should be erased from the statute books, 
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Election Laws. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. CLAUDE A. SWANSON, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, October 7, 1893. 


The House having under consideration the bill (HM. R. 2331) to repeal all 
statutes relating to supervisors of elections and special deputy marshals, 
and for other purposes 


Mr. SWANSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have listened very attentively to this discus- 
sion, especially to the speech of the gentleman from Lowa [Mr. 
HEPBURN], who has just preceded me. Belonging toa younger 
generation, which did not participate in and knew nothing of the 
passion and strife of the late civil warand justentering public life, 
| was anxious to know whether the heat and enmity engendered 
by that fierce contlict had subsided, and whether or not sectional 
animosity had yielded to a broad and high patriotism. I was de- 
sirous to know whether we of the South had to confront in the fu- 
ture, as we have done in the past, the enmity, abuse, and mis- 
representations of a large and powerful party in the North. 

| had hoped to find that the Republican party, taught by its 
recent misfortunes, sobered by the many woes and ills with 
which it had inflicted the fairest portion of this country, chas- 
tised by an outraged public sentiment at both North and South, 
Kast and West, would have abandoned its mission of sectional 
hate and bigotry and caught some inspiration of patriotism 
from the fraternity with which the American heart is now throb- 
bing. But as this discussion has progressed these hopes have 
been disappointed. 

The speech of the genial and pleasant gentleman just preced- 
ing me, occupying a prominent position in the councils of his 
party, clearly evinces the disposition of his party. I find ex- 
hibited by gentlemen upon the Republican side the same malig- 
nant spirit, the same offensive assumptions of superior virtue 
and patriotism, the same disposition to malign, misrepresent, 
and distrust the South which has ever characterized them. I 
find thatif they again had power and opportunity they would 
inflict upon us ignorant, corrupt negro domination with all its 
dire calamities and disgraces. I find thattheiradvent to power 
again would be marked bya reintroduction of the infamous force 
bill, with all its provisions subversive of the liberty of the citi- 
zens and of the States. 

[ am more and more convinced than ever that the return of 
perfect peace and harmony, of perfect confidence and friendship 
between.all sections of this great country is dependent upon a 
complete disintegration of the Republican party and a destruc- 
tion of that bigoted and narrowed spirit which animates it. To 
a thoughtful observer it is apparent that its death is certain and 
that its resurrection isimpossible. It must fall because itstands 
antagonistic to the spirit and the genius of thisage. ltis preach- 
ing hate while the American heart is pulsating to the music of 
love and fraternity. It is endeavoring to kindle anew the smold- 
ering flames of fratricidal strife, while the American people are 
gathering around the altar of a common country, drawn together 
by mutual forgivenessandadmiration. With sectional isolation 
and lines stands a hindrance in the pathway of commerce, ma- 
terial prosperity, and development. 

Against the march of liberal thought, generous sentiment, 
high-minded patriotism, and complete reconciliation of all sec- 
tions stands opposed the Republican party, slowly retreating, 
but finally resisting every onward step. Having confidence in 
the ultimate triumph of justice and right, of fairness and good 
will, [ believe the American people will proudly and trium- 
phantly walk over the prostrate form of the Republican party 
to that high destiny which awaits them. [Applause on the 
Democratic side. | 

This Congress, which will become memorable in the annals of 
our country, will mark a departure from the old to the new. 
We can but pity the fright with which the Republican owls of 
darkness watch the dawn of the bright day. 

Mr. Speaker, Ido not rise to indulge in crimination and _re- 
crimination between the different sections of this country. That 
is no part of a patriot. It is only productive of ill will and dis- 
trust. It is no part of one brother, evenif the other is possessed 
of shortcomings, to hold these up to ridicule and exaggerate and 
magnify his brother's faults with view of creating an unjust esti- 
mate of his own virtues and merits. Such conduct is contempt- 
ible. I desire to impress upon the gentleman from Iowa and 
his associates a truth sd pointedly expressed by England's great 
poet, ‘That throwing mud upon other people wiil never make 
thyself clean.” [Applause.] 


When you discuss majority rule it would be well for yo 
your party to explain the most infamous gerrymander of | 
by which the Republican party elects the two Senato;'s 
Connecticut, a gerrymander in which you give eighty |: 
lican towns, with 31,624 votes, one hundred and eleven rey 
atives in the Legislature, and four Democratic towns, wit) 
voters—12,807 more votes than the Republican towns—o 
representatives. This is the iniquity with which your ; 
tains its power inthatState. Whenyou eliminate this in 
abuse and injustice we will have some confidence in yo 
for justice and majority rule. When your two Republi 
ators in the other Chamber resign their seats and submit 
Democratic majority in Connecticut you might possibly b 
attitude to discuss fairness and majority rule. Until th 
talk is only bombast, bespeaking unparalleled effrontery 
plause on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. Speaker, I do not rise to discuss the constitution 
these statutes proposed to be repealed. That has be 
and ably presented. If I were able to do so, that portio: 
argument needs no further elucidation. Neither do 
discuss in detail the objectionable features of these stat 
their encroachments upon the rights and liberties of the 
and States. This has been soably and eloquently presen! 
nothing I could say would add to what has already been 
gentlemen who have preceded me. The country has st 
these infamous statutes with its condemnation, and commi: 
the Democratic party to destroy these evidences of secti: 
imosity and unwarranted assumption of powers by the |" 
Government. We will quickly and gladly discharge this o 
tion. I rise to enter my protest against a spirit and incli 
manifested by gentlemen on the other side. They have ass 
the province nos only of lecturing us of the South, but 
misrepresenting and abusing us. 

We of the South claim and do possess as many elements « 
virtue and as high a regard for truth, justice, and right, and 
warm and deep devotion to this Union as that possessed hy 
section of our country. Weare better friends of this Union, and 
would make more sacrifices for its preservation and prosp:! 
than those Pharisees upon the other side who sow discord a 
create prejudice for the elevation of self and party. Gentlem 
may by such unpatriotic methods keep a few States in the Re- 
publican ranks, and their constituency inflamed for a few years 
so as to return themselves to Congress; but the day is fist ap- 
proaching in this great country when those who entertain and 
propagate such pernicious views will encounter universal scorn 
and condemnation. 

The time will come when the constituents that you now mis 
lead and poison will awaken to a realization of what is right : 
just, and then their greatest humiliation will be that they shou 
have been represented upon this floor by men so narrow in n 
and so restricted in patriotism. For slowly and surely pub 
opinion at the North is turning towards the South with fe :lin 
of sympathy for her many woes and misfortunes, and munifes 
ing a disposition to treat the solution of the grave and diflic 
problem overshadowing her with justice and with fairness. 
tell you, gentlemen of the Repnblican party, the time hus passed 
in American history when you can treat the South as out) 
provinces, to be dominated by ignorance, controlled by cor: 
tion, and pillaged by aliens and carpetbaggers. 

If there is one thing upon which all portions of the count: 
North and South, East and West—are united, itis that the lt 
lican reign of riot and robbery in the South shall never : 
be reinaugurated. Your recent experience upon the for 
designed for this deadly purpose should have taught you this 
The capital sent South by Northern investors needs the same | 
ligent, honest, and economical government for its protection t 
our homes and property require. All sections of our cow 
so interwoven, so intimately connected, so mutually dep 
that you can not injure one section without affecting the ot 
The hand of the Republican party that stretches forth to 
blight and desolation upon the South ultimately wreaks 
and disaster upon the North. It isan universal experienc 
malice, hatred, ill-will, or injustice always overreaches 
stroys itself. 

Gentlemen of the Republican party, you have made your ! 
tory South, and it is blackened and darkened. You once be! 
interfered in our local and State affairs with frightful result 

Iam astonished that the gentleman from Iowa should hay 
had the daring to allude to that record. His boldness in this 
and-that of his associates can only be accounted for, and is very 
properly designated by Macaulay. In speaking of a faction 
Rome, he said. ‘‘ Never was a Claudian yet brave against aught 
but shame.” This allusion to your infamous record South evinces 
that the greatest bravery of your party is bravery against shame 
and disgrace. [Applause on Democratic side.] 

The figures of your own census reveal that you are either un- 
worthy or incompetent to control affairs at the South. Note te 
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and lovely proportions, with its almost feudal splendors, its in- 
estral aaa and homes of princely muignine ce, its beautiful 
ind good dames, its brave, high-spirited, and chivalric men, 
whose achievements, commencing with the estic Washi 
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May God keep the young men of the South true and loyal to 
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is worthy descendants and heirs of its surpassing beauty, pa 
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indigence; in terrible vividness they portray how ~ rand and 
magnificent old South has been mutilated, s eee nd pillaged 
by the misfortunes of war and excesses of Republ ican misrule. 


In a few years after this, with a fearlessness born only of 
sciousness of right, the South arose and wrested her State gov- 
ernments from those destroying hands. 
When this was done mark the progress. 
pleted, discloses that the $3,000,000,000 possessed 
in 1870 has been increased to over $11,0U00,000,000; that in agri- 
culture, in mining and manufacturing industries, in new ent 
prises 0 kind and character, in the growth and develop- 
ment of new towns and districts, in coming prosperity in future 
possibilities, the South far surpasses all other sections, and that 
the day is not far distant when her preéminence in wealth and 
power will be more fully recognized and established in a broader, 
safer, and more enduring basis than it was in 1860. This is what 
honest, intelligent, economical local self-government has done 
for the South. 
There is but o 
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return of ignorant negro Republican domination with its carni- 
val of crime and corr iption. L believe this cloud has been dis- 
pelled never again to return. I believe this Congress will wit 





ness the last expiring efforts of sectional 
can not and will not believe that the kind 
nanimous spirit of America will approve e 
humiliations and calamities upon the South. 

Gentlemen of the Republican party, you are 
powerless to consummate upon the South your 
poses. In days by gone, when we were far less 
united than we are to-day, with a daring bor 
tion, we wrested our St ute government from negro Republican 
rule and suprem , when they were hedged aro indand guarded 
by Federal bayonets d minions and protected by the hands of 
a great soldier more resolute and daring than any of his party 
who shail ever again hold the helm of State. We are better pre- 
pared to-day, if the occasion should arise, to reénact this com- 
mendable ieor to prevent such shameful desecration in a 
more determined and fearless manner. 

If there is one principle to which every loyal 
beats in unison, to whicheverything else issubordinated 
we hold as dear as life itself and which we would not sell for 
price, nor surrender for fear, itis that the worth, virtue, and in- 
telligence of the South shall govern and control its destinies 
that never again shall the fair South be by the 
blight and infamp of negro misrule. We consecra 
to that cause and pring iple, however great may be the 
or political losses it entails, t 
whatever difficulties it ma 
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and mag 
up further 


hate and bis 
nerous, 


torts to he 
and will ever be 
nefari u 
powerf 


nof self 





-preservia- 


resec 


Southern heart 
. which 





overshadowed 
» pecuniary 
hrough whatever dangers, through 
y lead us. Itis the ark of our cove- 
nant, it is the corner stone and guaranty of our property and 
civilization. To usitis the momentous of all problems, 
the most paramount of all on admitting no compromise, 
sustaining no other soluti 

Sobered by our great re sponsibilitie s, animated by a desire to 
preserve all ‘that it is dear an precious to us in home and co intry, 
stirred by a desire to do what is best for ions and a 
cerned, we, the young men of the South, in t 
fathers when they resisted British invasion, pledge to the 
to this principle, ‘‘Our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor.” God keep us true, ste: dfast, and loyal to this pledge, 
and the future holds no uncertainties for us; it will be as brilliant 
and cloudless as the matchless skies which circle our fair land. 
[Applause on the Democratic side. ] 
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We ledge this in no unk iness to the mn ro We propose 
to treat him scrupulously fai n st. We shall mete out to 
him the utmost farthing justice and right We shall exhibit 
to him m cy endernes ind k dnes Wie } ve n 
employment, e te al ’ ( , t te ome’ 
and m<¢ l l ( ) im to h ar cred 
d s of « ship t ! ( l cor 
tr I i Ll I | 
the S« h, to! him in « stre I 
L me thi f, he s m ‘ \ 
sh end prospe inh « ros] W 
he t, resolute Ww i : strong hh W ~ 
suited place in the magnificent superstruc e ar 
KI own | Ss I ‘ zim Ne \ sO) h.’ Ww U p nauors rior 
Y 9 the marvel of the next century 

\nd a to vou we propose to oO } ) sj } 

> iad , ] i \ l é o ( \ ‘ 

oO | t t to It, W ) a \ ( 
I I ) oO it | ( ‘ 
gk con ? . a 
prot tlo i t inst n it 
to ention VW S 
th I [ lS oO ¢ 
ent ¢ « ~ l n to L 
to 3 
Ss st al ) 5 t d ! d 
most l ve en ( l 
ere ihe Constit 
wi 3 strut a 

\ ( tic mm ? itarf 29 j ; 
we 1 l | of 1 Our [t only « 
in Ss, crimi id ree! natio ( i 
t tions, w h eve oti ho to 
) on th ‘ e side 
\ t the soutil 8s tie ‘ the ost 
) a such o ypblen ‘ ( 
ts s t ects us of Sout l ) vn Col Oo 

riously Weare inte. {more th ( W t 

two races concerned be allowed to settle it j out inte 
en wit t the excitement of ar osity a } Wi 
mut for eness and forbearan: ve wi ett t ul 
right \ 

We recognize that any settlement not founded on tice 
right will not be lasting nor fina We ve proven ¢ 
since our accession to power in the Southern States, wv y ol 
th ust and confidence. While the Republican pirty b 
nothir for the colored man, except to stir his passions 
him h promises, utilize his vote for selfish purpose 
placed | pon the avenues of pr erous life and wit 
limited means sought to elevate and educate him. 

[ have here a report of our State auditor, which ve in 
tr ve and is a complete answer to the gro 7 ta 
tions of the gentlemenupon theother side. In Virgi \ eep 
the s paid by the white and colored peopleand t mo o 
money disbursed to the white and colored it tutor 
This repor vs that the entire taxes collec y the S e 10 
ISO] om the colored people was $103, 65.54. T t the 
it cpended in costs to defray the expense of colo I 4 
8204 018.99 Th the State appro} riated to colo 
| for lunatics, $80,000; for the support of the co le 
normal school, $15,000; and for the support o 
fr hools, $309,364.15, making the amount that 
pe 1 in excess of what it received from the colores e, 
$504,817.60 

T iblie-school money is divided equally between vhite 
ind colored, according to the attendance of scholars. In 
git the colored schools are taught nearly entire by eco d 
t s, These teachers have been prepared at a colore: 

é sustained and supplied by the State. I wish it to be not 
f ut this school system, giving its benefits and 

o the colored people, is not created duri rm 
Lic 1 Virginia, but was inaugurated after the D cra 
possession of the government. 

I t an illustration by on State of the efforts 
fic el e South is making for the elevation and ameliora- 
tion of t co ores? ce. 

T publican party has no use for him « to po 3 hi 
vi ie interest of this part opposed to his ed ion 
W he [ ‘ ymes educated and int er he can no I r be 
m an eluded b Republiean politicia no lo d 

in the Re bli n ran ry pp ils to | DASslo dan 

) of the 1 race ¢ he South, who are 3 best and truest 

ends. Nothing has more distinctly proven to s the ex it of 
t Republicans’ interest in the colored man n thi i S- 
sion. Th y have made no complaintof hisn , tmenti isi 
ness, of his failure to receive complete justi frirne nor 
of the provisions made for his edu Landen ightenme 
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The onty complaint has been that in the South, in pursuance 
of law and constitutional rights, we have thrown around suffrage 
qualifications which disfranchises the ignorant and corrupt and 
thus prevent them perverting and destroying government. They 
stand here in the pitiable attitude of advocating that ignorance, 
corruption, and illite ‘acy should dominate and control the affairs 
of the States and nation. , 

Mr. Speaker, in claiming this right to settle this grave and 
serious question we here profess an equal willingness when other 
sections are threatened with dangers of a like character to ex- 
tend to them the same right, and with our sympathy and support 
we will aid them to prevent there disaster and ruin. We ure 
willing to listen to the voice of complaint and fear arising from 
our brethern of the Pacific Slope and to assist them to a solution 
of their dangers and toaid them in preveating their fair and 
lovely country from being blighted by the inroads of a corrupt- 
ing and destroying race. 

Whenever immigration at the North (which does not exist to 
any extentin the South) becomes dangerous and threatening, 
by emptying there a cliss of people ruinous and pernicious, we 
are willing to unite with you of the North and stem the torrent 
and preserve your prosperity and civilization. And mark my 
words, the time will soon come when many of you will be asking 
the sympathy you now refuse, claiming the rights and protec- 
tion you now deny. 

Vhen this time arrives, speaking for the South, I can say that 
her conduct will be in marked contrast to that of many gentle- 
men here upon the Republican side. 

Where you have been partisan, she will be patriotic; where 


you have been abusive, she will be kind andsympathetic; where | 
you have sought to intensify the difficulties, she will seek to | 
allay them; where you have magnified little disturbances, with | 


which all unsettled and newly changed societies are afflicted, 
into riots and conspiracies of her best citizens against the weak, 
she will be ‘ound deploring with you the existence of such con- 
ditions and evils in your section. You will find none of her Rep- 
resentatives on this floor playing the despicable rdle of dema- 
gogue and viilifier for partisan advantage. 


She will be as pstriotic, as broad, and as much d peers as she | 


has always been to make concessionsand sacrifices for the bene- 
fit of the Union and advantage of her brothers. We stand in no 
estrangement to this Union; our highest aspirations, our warm- 
est impulses are those which link our future and that of our com- 


mon country, and make us share in the development of its meas- | 


ure'css possibilities. [Applause.] 


Mr. Speaker, imagination is powerless to prophesy the future | 


and coming glories of our country if we will only eliminate sec- 
tionalism and have just and beneficent laws, and return to the 
great elementary principles of government upon which our 
fathers started ua. The gre rtest foe that we will have to en- 
counter and overcome is the Republican doctrine of paternalism. 
This insidious doctrine is one of the most difficult problems and 
the greatest danger besetting the Republic. There is notan evil 
in the Government to-day—not one to be apprehended in the 
future that can not be traced to this—the fertile source of all 
despotism, evil, and iniquity in government. 

We of the Democratic purty will resist paternalism in govern- 
ment as a deadly foe,in whatever guise or form she presents 
herself. Whether in the sh ipe of iniquitous tariff restrictions, 


levying through government their depredations upon the many | 
for the ben fit of the few; whether in the shape of useless and | 


extravag nt pensions, perverting government into a dispens-r 
of bounties and gifts; whether in the shape of subsidies, making 
government stand sponsor for any individual enterprise her 
caprice may suggest; whether in the shape of election bills, seek- 
ing to destroy the freedom of suffrage by surrounding the ballot 
box wi.h Federal bayonets and supervision. Even where she 
presents hers:lf in the name of reform, pretending to eliminate 
ubuses and restrain excesses, even where she comes with proffered 
bene its to us and our section, we will resist the insinuating voice 
of the siren, for she lulls into repose with promises while with 
the strong arm of gove nment she invades the right of the citi- 
zen and deprives him of the greatest right and heritage of all 
ages, the right of individual liberty and local self-government. 
That right which teaches us that the greatn>»ss and grandeur 
of our country does not consist of the peerless beauty of its 
capital, the gorgeous luxury and dazzling display of its rulers, 
nor of the mighty revenue and taxes extorted from the people, 
nor of the vast expenditures made by government, but that it 


consists of the myriids of happy homes, blessed with prosperi’y, | 


which dot the fair bosom of our land, where inmates happy with 
plenty, blessed with all the refining influences of education and 


ennobling in'luence of religion surround government with a fra- | 
grance of affection and patriotism stronger than fortunes, more | 
enduring than all powér derived from vast armies or navies. 


[Applause. |} 
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\HON. JAMES C. MocDEARM 


OF TENNESSEE, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, October 7, 1898, 


On the bill (H. R. 2331) to repeal all statutes relating to supervisor 
tions and special deputy marshals, and for other purposes 

Mr. MCDEARMON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HENpD) 
has seen proper to inject into the very able, eloquent, and 
otie speech of my colleague [Col. PaYTERSON] a letter o: 
of a letter from some unknown creature, whose name thi 
man said he did not wish to give at that time, which tr 
and slanders the Democracy of two of the counties which | 
the honor to represent. and I feel that I would be recreant | 
duty as their repres -ntative upon this floor if 1 should allo 

| charges to go uncontradicted. This fellow says: 
There are five counties in West Tennessee where wholesale fraud ; 
timidation are resorted to by the Democracy, nearly enough fraud in 
five counties to change the political complexion of the State. Thess 
ties are Gi >son—my native county—Haywood, Fayette, Madison and S 
Haywood County was always Republican by from 1,500 to 2,000 up t 
The Republican sheriff died in that year, and the county court by a 
| being Democratic, appointed a Democrat as sheriff, who, when the e 
came off, appointed Democrats as judges at all of the voting places, a 
|} an organized fraud changed a Republican majority of nearly 2,000 
Democratic majority of several hundred. 

Mr. Speaker, I have lived in Gibson County nearly all my lif 
and [ am personally familiar with her loc il affairs, and upon | 
| own knowledge I pronounce this stitement, as far as it appli 
to Gibson County, a most infamous and unmitigated falseho 
without the slightest foundation in fact; and I state most pos 
tively that, in my opinion, there is not a county in the Unite 
States where elections are held with more perfect fairness, o1 
| are freer from fraid, intimidation, or irregularity of any kind 
than in Gibson County; and I endertike to say that not a respect- 
able Republican of any color cin be found in that county who 
| will deny my statement. There hasnever.for twenty years been 
the slightest political disturbance or trouble of any kind at 
voting precinct in the county, nor has there been any charges: 
fraud or intimidation made by Republicans. The white peop 
are largely in the majority, and there has been no temptation 
| cause for fraud or intimidation on the part of the whites to | 
vent negro rule. 

The Democrats have had majorities for many years rangi 
| from 1,000 to, 2,000. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I come to speak of Haywood County, 
from personal knowledge, but from information which I knoy 
be absolutely reliable and trustwortay, and in doing so i 
ligibly it is necessary to recur briely to a period in the hi 
of Tennessee, the memory of which to those who passed thi 
| it is like the recollection of a hideous dream, and, Mr. Spe 
I approach this part of my remarks with some degree o 
tation, for nothing is further from my desire than to uni 
sarily refer to the bitter past in such a way as to arouse th 
cor of sectional pre udices which for solonga time hasestr 
the people of the North and South. 

On the 4th day of March, 1365, W. G. Brownlow was in 
rated as governor of Tennessee under the policy of recon-t 
tion adopted by Mr. Lincoln: and on the 3d of April follo 
a Legislature, elected by a small number of the voters in : 
| of the counties, assembled at Nashville, and soon ther 
adopted laws which extended the right of suffrage to the neg 
and by the same laws the great bulk of the white people \ 
disfranchised, and for five years a reign of terror ensued. 
negro vote being largely in the majority in most of the c 
ties, many negroes were elected to county and municipal o! 
and to the Legis)iture. The State, counties, and towns | 
plunged into enormous indebteiness: taxation wis onerous 
burdensome; an armed militia of negroes and worthless w! 
was billeted upoa the people: ballot boxes were surrounded 
insolent negro soldiers; bloody collisions between the two races 
were frequent; disorder, tumult, and apprehension ruled 
hour until 1869, when the Republicin State convention divi 
and nominated two candidates for governor, one being the t! 
acting governor, who had the power of appointing registra: 
whos > duty it was to issue certificates to voters authorizing th 
to vote. 

By combining with this candidate the Democrats were cn- 














al 
franchised and promptly threw off the yoke of political bondage 

14 from that time to this, counties in which the white people 
predominate have generally been Democratic : nd have been 
free from race troubles But Haywood County isone of those 


the negroes are largely in the 


the evils Ol 


unfortunate counties in which 


majority; and for over twenty years she suflered 

negro rule; negroes have filled her county offices and repre- 
‘ted her in the State Legislature. Her county affairs were 
reely controlled by negro magistrates and their white carpet- 

bag associ ites. mor despicable and objection ie than them- 

elves; the county was overwhelmed with debt; land and oth: 


greatly depreciated in value, and ruin and despai 


st d in the » the white people, who are 


haps 98 per cent of her property. 


the owners Ol 

















ter these long, dark years of African domination and 1 3- 
rule the whites united for their common welfare and s« preser- 
vation, and although they were in th» minority they th 
and int liigence on their side, against no ance povert 
and being inspired with a faith in nse nd ort o 
** eround hog’’ necessity, waged a po lt c campilgn 7alns 
the allled torces ol the black nd tan wWhick was remarka r 
its intelligence. energy, and success. I[ am reliably infor d 
that trere was not the least fraud, violence, or intimidation us 
by the De moerats; but whether the landlords, who had furn ‘ 
homes, stock, and provisions for their d ky te nts and po 
cal ruler.for so many years, exerted the influence incident to 
such relationship, or whether there was a pen ts stial sh 
of Democratic spirit, or just what sort of arts and wiles, if 
were resorted to by the good people of Haywood County in the! 
lire extremity, ido not know: and | resp tfuil s ibmit th ul 
it is no business of this Congress. It is a domestic and loc 
affuir of the county, an l coneerns it alone 


memorable cam- 


Ifat 
whose oecupation w: 


Lam also credibly informed that since t 
paign the carpet-b g adventurers 
took their depurture rreatly to the relief of the peopie who had 


it ibmitted nefarious pres- 


r > 
is gone . 


xious and 


sO Pp to thel 0 

enc ‘ ong them:and that since th time the negroes, who as 
a mass are docile, harm. ess, and little inclined to politics, have 
ceased to be interested in political campaigns, and that many 


> party, and vote that ticket, 
iny Others have no disposition to 


ined the Dem 
while m 


of them 
when they vote at all, 


participate in elections, but remain quietly at home: and [ most 
positively deny that either friud or intimid ‘tion is being, or 
has ever beer resorted to by the D mocrats in Haywood Coun 
The exp ence of this county 1s a counterpart of the expe - 
ence of every county of ‘‘ennesse ! he outhern sister 
States whie were cursed with a ma iby ¢ eor’ ' 

History furnishes no parallel to the dreadful ordeal throug } 
which 1 southern people have passed. When the late wa 
enae d I Vy were surro nd a »y a horde < , bi mos norant 
race upon the face of the earth, the des 1dants of savage bar- 
barians who were caught like wild animils and brought to 
America as slaves, and after over a, centu of ndage this peo- 
ple was suddenly em incipated by the vicissitudes of a terribl 
wur, foug] 1 their midst and over their heads, upon the iss 


of which their fr 





( mm or continued s ended, ve j 
whi bh the yas am ook no part, for t ( itellign 
enough to comp! end the ¢ or m h ppailli 
scenes enacted before their eyes, and of of charactei 
aspiration for libe coul snd intrepidi which would h 
characterized any other race of people on e glol nder 
same circumstances: these ortunute peop:e who d b 
inured to menial services as orers in th tiel aer the dl- 
rection of task masters, wholly uneducated as a class, untrain 


ocation except that of farm handsand domestic servant 
many ¢i them had seldom been o1 
lowly yin homes, 
sponsibi Liles 


to anya 


it of sight of the smoke of their 


ind were poorly red to meet the re 


to provid 


and duties of life as citizens reven 





food and raiment for themselves and litt ones, especialiv in 
that devastated region ‘‘ whose once fair fa bore desolation 


withering trace,” when their former masters were al 
titute as they, and were dismayed and 
wreck and ruin of their homes and po 
onevery side; 
guinary fie ds of the South, and before the white people had time 
tosurvey the puzzling problems present d by the em incipation o 
their former slaves in their midst, or to consider the new rela- 
tions established between the two races, and before an 

tunity wis given to test the willingness of the whites to de 
justly, fairly, and wisely with the negroes as to their civil and 
pe stutus—the strong hand of the Federal Government was 
aid upon the South, the St te governments were abolished or 
ignored, and a military despotism was established in their stead. 
The white people were dispossessed of their political freedom, 
and the right: f suffrage was conferred upon the ignorant muss 
of Africans just emerged from slavery. The ballot, the highest 


isheartened 
ich appeared 
lifted from 


Sessions W 


before the smoke of battle w 





the sin 





oppor- 
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They brought no traditions of their former home with them; 
they kept no genealogy of their fathers; no African religious 
creed or faith survived the first generation that were brought 
to America; they cherished no fond memories of their far-off 
fatherland; they handed down no mvths of deities worshiped 
in their forest home across the sea; they had no harps to hang 
upon the willow, or songs of Zion to sing in the land of their 
captivity. They were simply children of nature in their intel- 
lectual nonage. Their new estate was an elevation from a lower 
condition; it was infinitely better for them to be the personal 
servants of a civilized, humane, and intelligent people, in an 
enlightened country where law, order, and Christianity pre- 
vailed, than to roam, in wild tribes, the jungles of that be- 
nighted and God-forsaken land from whence they were brought 
captive. 

But by the hand of Providence they have been delivered from 
enthrallment; and they are now drinking at the fountain of 
knowledge, and he is blind who does not see a marked improve- 
ment, intellectually and morally, in the rising generation of this 
most interesting people over their immediate ancestors. They 
have begun to ascend the scale of human development; have en- 
tered the race of human progress, and let us hope that this ad- 
vance will continue and that a great people will be the result. 
But, Mr. Speaker, as was well said by my colleague [Col. Pat- 
TERSON], it takes generations to develop a nation capable of self- 
government. The American people are the result of centuries 
of growth. They first are seen in the dim shadows of tradition; 
nomadic bands roaming the wilds of primeval Europe; they next 
appear at the dawn of history, driven before the armies of Cesar, 
dressed in the skins of wild beasts, worshiping strange gods, 
and bowing their necks to the yoke of tyranny. 

But as the sun of civilization and Christianity illumined the 
Continent of Europe, we see this mighty race restive under the 
heel of tyrants and jealous of their rights; and as education, en- 
lightenment, and refinement displaced ignorance, superstition, 
and barbarism the spirit of liberty made its appearance amongst 
them, and the pages of history glow with their deeds of heroism 
in the resistance to despots and the struggle for freedom. The 
right of every citizen tothe enjoyment of life, liberty, and prop- 
erty, unless declared to be forfeited by the judgment of his peers 
or the law of the land, and other sacred rights, were wrung from 
King John at Runnymede, on June 15, 1215. 

The prerogatives of taxation without the consent of Parlia- 
ment, declaring martial law in times of peace, billeting soldiers 
by force, forced loans, and the right to imprison without show- 
ing cause were extorted from Charles I by the petition of right 
in 1628; and to perpetuate these and other artic!es of liberty our 
forefathers did not hesitate to bring him to the executioner’s 
block in 1649; and so on through the centuries this nation has 
progressed step by step in its slow march from degradation, ig- 
norance, and barbarism to the altitude of enlightenment and 
refinemeot it now occupies, which enabled it to first demonstrate 
the ability of a civilized people to govern themselves. But, Mr. 
Speaker, the very arguments adduced by the opponents to the 
Tucker bill furnish conclusive evidence that the negroes of the 
South are not only incapable of self-government, but that their 
hands are too feeble to hold that sword of liberty, the elective 
fanchise, which none but giants can wield. 

Gentlemen charge that they are driven from the polls and in- 
timidated by their white neighbors in States and localities where 
they largely outnumber their foes, and thata few white people 
terrorize and disfranchise large numbers of colored voters. If 
these allegations be true, which Iemphatically deny, they clearly 
demonstrate the utter and complete failure of the scheme of 
negro suffrage and the futility of the attempt to enthrone them 
in dominion over the white people of the South. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall not argue atlength the question as to the 
constitutionality of the laws sought to be repealed, but shall con- 
tent myself with afew general suggestions. 

Section 4, Article I, of the Constitution provides: 


Elections for Senators and Representatives shall be prescribed in each 
State by the Legislature thereof; but the Congress may at any time by law 
make or alter such regulations, except as to the places of ‘chusing’’ Sena- 
tors 


At first blush it would seem that this section confers upon 
Congress the power contended for by the advocates of the elec- 
tion laws, but [ submit that a careful analysis will show the un- 
soundness of the contention. 

It has been argued, and I think correctly, that the power con- 
ferred upon Congress ‘ to make or alter such regulations” was 


not intended to be operative except in such cases as where any | 


State should fail to prescribe the time, place, and manner of 
holding elections for members of Congress, and was not intended 
to give authority to Congress to usurp this power when the 
States have exercised it, 
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The Democratic theory of government is that the United s: 
is a government of limited and delegated authority, and . 
ercise no prerogative or power which in not expressly 
plain terms or by necessary implication conferred by the ¢ 
tution, and that in the language of the tenth amendment 
powers not delegated to the United States by the Constit 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the Si 
spectively or to the people,” and as provided by the ninth ay 
ment, ‘‘ The enumeration in the Constitution of certain 
shall not be construed to deny or disparage others ret 
the people,” construing all of the sections and articles of 1 
stitution together asa whole for the purpose of ascertaini: 
true intent and meaning of its makers, and of discover 
nature, character, and prerogatives of the governmen 
was created and called into existence by that great chart 
apparent that the power was never intended to be given to | 
gress to curtail, diminish, or interfere with the authority 
State in the exercise of its legitimate functions or duti 

The existence and perpetuity of the United States G 
ment depends upon and can only be accomplished by th 
tion of Representatives and Senators from the several St 
proportion to their population, and according to law, and 
Legislatures of the States, or any of them, should refus 
to provide by statute for the election of Senators and Rep 
atives as prescribed by the Constitution, then, unquesti 
Congress would have the power, and it would be its « 
make provisions for such elections. But when the Stat 
in accordance with the Constitution, prescribed by statut 
times, places, and manner of holding elections for membe:s 
two Houses of Congress,and provided the appropriate ma 
necessary for the proper execution of those laws, with 
officers to properly conduct the elections, to preserve the | 
count the ballots, and make due returns of the results, | 
that it is not only unnecessary for Congress to make or alter s 
regulation, but thatit is an unwarranted and unjustifiable int 
ference with the reserved right and domestic affairs of 
States to do so. 

There is not a State in the Union which has not enacted st 
utes providing for the holding of elections for members of ( 
gress, providing every safeguard necessary for the free and un- 
trammeled exercise of the right of suffrage, the counting o 
ballots, and the returns of the elections, together with provisions 
for keeping the peace at the election precincts, the arrest and 
punishment of malefactors. 

Butit is said the Supreme Court, in the case of Hx parte Siebold 
108 United States, 371, and Ex parte Yarbrough, 110 Unit 
States, 651, has decided that these laws are constitutional. M 
Speaker, Lentertain the highest possible respect for the Supre: 
Court of the United States, and I do not by any means intend t 
utter a word that reflects in the least upon that great tribu 
But, Mr. Speaker, it is a melancholy truth that when the 
of sectional hate and animosity were raging in the polit 
world they did not seem to be extinguished in the breasts « 
members of the Supreme Court, as thenconstituted; and I ¢ 
lenge any gentleman upon this floor or elsewhere to inst 
case which bas been tried before that court since the war 
a political question of great moment involving the succes 
welfare of the Republican party which was not decided acco: 
to the interest of that party. 

Judges of even that august court remain men after thei 
pointment of like passions as ourselves, and are subject 
seme bias and prejudices as other people. When the great 
toral commission was organized, with five supreme judg 
one-third of the commission, and the memorable contest in\ 
ing the Presidency of the United States was on hand, the 
of millions of our people were instinctively turned to thos 
judges, and confident hopes were cherished that those fiv: 
alted jurists, who were supposed to be far above the petty 
feeling and prejudices common to the people at large, an 
being profoundly versed an@ learned in the law those fi 
bers of the commission would unanimously agree as to wh 
law of that case was, and would of course then unhesitating!) 
cide the contest according to that law regardless of which | 
was put into power. But, sir, all who entertained those 
hopes were doomed to disappointment. 

The Republican judges as well as the other Republican m 
bers of the commission to a man, decided in favor of their p 
upon every question raised as naturally and unhesit:iting|) 
they would have cast their votes for their party candidates at 
the polls. The first case of ex parte Siebold was decided 
divided court. Mr. Justice Field, ina most able and pow i 
dissenting opinion, in which he was joined by Mr. Justice Clif- 


ford, which was delivered inthe companion case of Hx parte Clarke 


(100 U.S., page 416), says: 


That clause (the pone given toCongress to make or alter such regulations) 
D 


wasdesigned simply to give to the General Government the means of its owB 
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vation against a possibie disso n. f the till f the States 
tion of Representatives, or from t rn to provide suitable 
ans for holding such elections 


And he quotes from the ** Father of the Constitution * James 





l 
Madison, who said that ‘‘it was meant t ») vive the National Lee- 
e a power not only to lter the provisions of the States, 
to make regulations in case the States should fail or refuse 
ether.” And also from Mr Hamilton, whos .** The pro 
priety O this clause rested upon the evidence of the plain prop- 
osition that every government should contain in itself the means 
of its own prese V tion.” 
[This was the construction given to this Clause Dy the makers 
of the Constitution and their cotemporaries, and no Congress or 
ty from the time of the orgal ition of the Government in 
Lic ). inder the C mstitutiun, ever sought to pl ce any other 
construction upon it, or ever invoked this supposed a thority 
to invade or violate the right of the Stites to hold their own 
elections in their own way, until the Republican rty in 1870 io 
their boasted ec ntempt for the rese ed rights of the states, 
resurrected this obsolete and thitherto unexercised suppos 
power, not for the purpose of p rify ne elections but fo ‘ 
revolutionary and wicked design of unjustly and infamous 
thwarting the will ofthe peoplein New York City, and of inter- 
meddling in the domestic affairs of tl South by reinfor 
the political marplots from the North who then infested that 
section 
Ihe liet, nonaggressive, ignorant, and timid negroes wer 
no match for their Anglo-Saxon neighborseven when they held 
the reigns of government, in the contests which m« t the dom 
ination of one race or the other; and it was manifest that with- 
out leaders of the Anglo-Saxon blood, armed with authority of 
law, and backed by the Army of the United Stutes to live and 
? 


sojourn among and to stir them up, and incite them to leave 
their cabins and attend the elections and cast their votes, they 


would before the irresistible superiority of the whites, give way 





like sheep before the wolf: and from their nerveless grasp would 

fall the weapon which they had no heart to ise, for they knew 
they were incapable of the conduct of government, and 

let alone did not attempt it. 

hese laws were passed when the Southern States were under 





the heel of their oppressors and were struggling to cast from 
their backs the loathsome ‘‘Old Man of the Sea” which had 
been plac d upon them. Under these laws, bold and conscience- 
less scalawags and villains were sent as emissaries in the South 
to kindle and keep in flames the natural antipathy and preju- 
dice which exists in the heart of the ignorant and base ag ist 
persons of a different race, in order to perpetuate the R ib 
can party in power at Washington. 

[t is a question of power; and it is no answer to our contention 
to say that the present election laws are comparatively harmless 
in the rural districts, inasmuch that, except in cities of 20,000 in 
habitants or more, deputy marshals can not be employed at the 
polis with power to n <6 arrests, d th t sup rvisors of elec- 
tions are only witnesses of the proceedings at the polls; for if 
Congress hss the power, and if it is its duty to alter or mak 
regulations for holding elections for members of Congress, then 
it would follow as a logical sequence that such regulations could 
be as exclusive and full as the party in power might see proper 
to enact; and if the acts sought by the pending bill to be re- 
pealed could rightfully and properly be passed, then the infa 
mous and odious ‘‘foree bill” could be lawfully enacted, if the 
party in power should deem it expedient and necessary. 

For there is force, consistency, and logic in the suggestion that 
if the United States authorities are to take part in elections and 
exercise any control at the polls, there would be Jess conflict of 
authority, less friction and irritation for them to be endowed 





with full and plenary jurisdiction to hold elections for members 
of Congress and United States Senators to the exclusion of State 
officers entirely. An experiment of over twenty years has dem- 
onstrated that these election laws ar® worse than useless. They 
have failed to accomplish any good. Their execution has cost 
hundreds of thousands of dollars without 
except to intensify and keep alive partisan preju 
the white people of the two sections: to harass and irritate the 
sovereign people of this free country on the gi 
they assemble at the polls to choose their publi 








it days when 
‘vants. They 
are obnoxious to the fundamental principles upon which the fab- 
ric of our institutions is founded, and at variance with every 
tenet of constitutional government. : 

The right to local self-government: the power and right of 
each locality, county, or other subdivision of a State to con- 
trol their own domestic affairs: select their own neighbors to 
enact and execute the law: hold andcontrol their elections, and 
in all respects to serve them in public stations, are the most 
highly prized and most jealously defended rights enjoyed by the 
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From the day Gen, Grant left the White House the progress | 


of the revolution has been swift. Before the year 1830 it had 
changed the weapons of violence for the cheaper but not less 
effective weapons of fraud, and these have developed in States 
like Missis.ippi into legal machinery, which in the excitement 
of a Presidential election turns out seven Congressmen ona total 
poll of 50,000—a legal michinery which gives usan able manager 
of the order of business in this House on a totil poll of 2,556, of 
which he managed to save all but 136—a legal machinery, in 
other words, which has in a gentlemanly way abolished the re- 
publican form of government altogether. We are not speci illy 
complaining of this—in truth, we prefer it to the South Carolina 
method, which robs the voter with eight ballot boxes; to the 
Arkansas method or the Georgia method, which in tne Filtieth 
Congr.ss gave us ten Representatives on a total poll of 27,000, 
and, as if to add a feature to the situation, gave the Committee 
on Elections a chairman on an aggregate poll of 1,700 souls. 

Let nobody say that [am attacking theSouth. Itisnotin my 
heart to stir up the animosities of the past, and even if it were 
I could find no words by which to describe the scandalous con- 
dition of Southern politics assevere as the courageous and manly 
admissions of the leading newspapers of Alabama, the Birming- 
ham Age-Heraid and the Mobile Register, of last December, 
which I hold in my hand. I read these editorials in full. and I 
undertake to say that no worse charges than they contain will 
be made on this floor by any Republican concerned in this de- 
bate, and I therefore admonish the oiher side, if they propose 
to grow excited on the question of sectional charges against the 
South, to spare the Republican party and give their undivided 
attention to the confession made in the open court of public 
opinion by the representative journalists of the State of Alabama: 


sirmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald (Dem.), December 20, 1892.) 


We now see a well-defined movement toward elections that can be con- | 
ducted without a miscount of the ballots as cast. B illot-box stuffing was 


not the issue of the party split last summer. The leaders of the revolt were 


has become a burden and acurse. They were themselves in large numbers 
ballot-box stuffers cf the kind that boast of it on the street corners. Their 
disposition toward fraud was bounded only by opportunity. Nor did the 
question of honest elections enter the calculations of the rank and file of the 
revolt except in the general feeling of resentment that the other fellows had 
the count 

Walle, therefore, the matter of honest elections did not get in the cam- 
paign as a motive, it was a very great factor as an incident, whose real im- 
pcrv.ance exists in the present fact that public attention and public concern 
are aroused as they never were before. Prior to this time the practice of 
yiling up fictitious majorities, of stuffing ballot boxes, has made little or no 


mp-ession on the public mind because it Was exercised against the negroes | 


of a few counties and against an opposition that was too weak to arrest at- 


tention. But the result in August was a horse of a fardifferent color. The | 


white people of the counties of Alabama were the complainants and they 
Were strong enough to procure access to all the channels of communication 
with the public and to command a pause while they told their tale. That 
tale, whe.ber false or true, has elevated the subject-matter of its plaint into 
the supreme issue that confronts the people. Publicattention isroused and 
will not much longer submit to election frauds on such a scale as they are 
practiced in Alabama 

The serpent has already crawled far beyond the precincts of the Black 
Beit and made its appearance in many of the white counties. Indeed, it may 
with (ruth be said that in half the counties of the State the only question as 
to who or what party will count the other out is one of opportunity and op- 
portunity only. Conscience has fled. Nay, more. It is almost to the point 
that in the primaries inside the party the manipulator is in as high demand 
as in the elections at law 

This conduction of thingsis utterly demoralizing. Whocaresto employ a 


man who stwifs ballot boxes? Who trusts him’ How many of them have | 
any credit? And yet we go on year after year persuading and encouraging | 


our young men to do a thing we know will inevitably destroy their charac- 
ter, their credit, and their repute. No one expects that a single session of 


evil, hedged as it is with pleas of party necessity. But a beginning can be 
made and must be made if the party which men like Kolb and Bowman so 
nearly kicked out would escape destruction at the hands of the same opposi- 


tion moreably and wisely led, with a moral issue to give them standing and | 


respect 


Mr. Speaker, I should like to know what Republican has 
made a charge against the Southern States or any one of them 


that compares in gravity with’ that admission contained in the | 
leading D»mocratic newspaper of Alabama. That newspaper | 


says that the counting out 0. candidates as between parties ex- 
isting there is a question of opportunity and of opportunity 
only. Itsays that conscience has fled. And in order to show 
that that is no mere newspaper agitation involving one editor 
only, I will print in connection with it an editorial article which 


[ have copied from the Mobile Daily Register of December 23, | 


1892, in which it is said: 


We must find some solution of the suffrage question other than bribing 
voters lo stay away from the polls. 


The Age and Herald says: 


The man who does not earnestly desire some other way of managing the | 
hegzroquestion than by a miscountof the ballotsis nofriend of the Democratic | 


Party. Such a man is not untrue tothe Democratic party. but untrue to the 
dearest interests of the people. There must be a change in methods, or the 
strain will become too intense for the party that now controls the State. A 


| facts in this case. 
| crat of the North, the cheeriul accessory of these crimes, w 
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few months ago we heard a loud protest 


No man can predi 
the next protest will take 


It is to be regretted that the Legislature of Alabim 
session, did not makea more satisfactory response to th: 
of public opinion. They did reform the election lay 
copied the law of Arkansas, and Mr. Sayre, author o 
election law, ina published article, defending that law, 
other things says: 

L applied to the secretary of state of Arkansas for informa 
the law worked there, where it had been tried. The de} 
swered, and said, among other thing “The law works smo 
satisfactorily, beautifully, and 1] y God every Southern Sita 
have one like it. It neutralizes to a great extent the curse « 
amendment, the blackest crime of the nineteenth century 


uu 


I repeat that I am not here actuated by partisan 
against any section of our common country, altho 
sober judgment, if I may adopt the language of Co 
a Republican colicigue from lowa, in the Fifty-first ¢ 
that, ‘‘the permanence of the present situation is in 
because it overweights a minority in all public a‘fairs a1 
a condition to which a free people can not and a bray 
will not submit.” 

[ do not intend to speak even casually of the belated 
ward effort of the Fifty-first Congress to apply a lk 
remedy to these evils—an effort which came to naug 
curious combination between the enemies of free citizen 
a group of the friends of free silver. 

It is eno-gh to know that that effort failed, and it is p 
true that the time his passed to secure an effective legisl: 
remedy for evils which all good men hope may yield at lust 
the corrective influences of time and a reformed and puri 
public opinion. For great as is the store of wrath laid upagain 
the day of wrath for the South, more solemn still is the respon 
sibility of the North for its miserable acquiescence in the 
wrongs and crimes. And odious as the partnership is betwe: 


i 


7 , } » De »y s fr > T rt n Y de craeyv f QS 
not animated by any noble purpose to devise an escape from a system that | the Democrats of the North and the Democr: cy or the So 


huidly less odious before God and man hus been th »* indiffe: 
of the Republican pirty. I can frame an apology for the So 
ern Democrat, who hus at least hid the manhood to admit 
[ can even frame an apology forthe De 
for so long has enjoyed the privilege of receiving the stol 
goods and meekly discharged the duty of lying about the sours 
of the supply. But what exercise of charity can excuse twen 
yexrs of Republican cowardice turned first into indifferen 
then into aversion and at last into treachery. 

It must be said, however, that the South is not the sole 
even the controlling factor in the present agitation agains 


| election laws. The agitation comes miinly from the cong: 


centers of population where the arts of ward politics hay: 
in a measure circumvented by the nitional inspection of 1 
istry and the national observation of thecourt. The city o 
York is here asking for the repeal of the only laws th 


| between the citizen and the undisturbed activity of the px 


régime which literally owns the metropolis. lL can not 
thatits present representatives more truly speak for t 
interests of the city than the leading Democrats did wh 
indorsed the administration of these laws. I believe th 
uel S. Cox, Samuel J. Tilden, William C. Whitney, a1 
John Kelly were truer friends of the social order when 


| sake of fair elections, they raised their voices in defens 
the Legisiature can destroy at one swoop so extended and intrenched an | 


administration of these laws. 

In this connection I wi 1 ask leave to print an extract 
Cox’s famous report on election frauds and Mr. Whitne) 
mony before that committee: 


Whatever may be said about the United States law as to ele: 
supervision by United States authority, whatever may be 


| right of a State to regulate in all Ways such elections, this mu 


the administration of the law by Commissioner Davenport, Mu 
Allen, the United States function iries and their subordinat 
nently just and wise and conducive to a fair public expression 
dential year of unusual excitement and great temptation. (Seco! 
Forty-fourth Congress. ) 


W. C. WHITNEY'S TESTIMONY. 
By Mr. WELLS: 

Q. You think that the supervision of the election, under the syst: 
Davenport, has had the tendency to prevent illegal voting, and to 
election? 

A. I think it has; yes, sir. 

By Mr. RICE: 

Q. But they (the city authorities) interposed no objection to it 

A. None atall. I think Mr. Kelley satisfied himself in some wa 
abuse of power was intended, and I know that Il have since heard 
press to the organization with which he is connected, and in one p 
another, the same opinion I have expressed here. that Mr. Daven) 
been a very important accessory in preventing fraudulent voting 
York City.—Testimony in Cox Report, Forty-fourth Congress, se: 
sion. 
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ae 


mm t was in a time when a Democratic statesman could get the 
2 of the lower wards without agreeing in advance that in 
} ise of his public duties he would pull down the safeguards 
f ty for the convenience of the lowest sections of his party. 
Ly has apparently passe 


i, and there is no doubt tha 
te of the criminal c already anticipated at Albiny 
» promptly obeyed |! but before it is done the Ame 
le will know the fu.cts in this case. 
\ sneaker, 1 have suid that the demand for the repeal of 
itirely from the South; and yet sir 
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these laws comes no longer e 


W I surprised that the politicians in the south look ith 

aI al upon the movement against free elections in the great 

cl the United States. So far as the city of New York is | 
ned, it is the natural enthusiasm of a retired partner in 


. eI 

CY ‘ i 

the cess of the old firm. [L For in all these yeurs 
ntrolling factors of metropolitan politics have wat 
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1 sof nullification in the South with a fraternal 
se two separate but allied centers of power now 
ce the Government of the United States 
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wh« ‘cer knowledge and information on the have read her ‘ 
him to speak with a larger authority. I only the assum ym « De wi! ( 3 
twenty ye urs past he has been an official of the circuit court of | respectabili n ; oe a ; 
N York.and that in all these years no charge made aguinst | mosphere in w by « 1 | te 
him has attracted even the repro¢ of that pure and honorabl a ap} e « n R ae 
ct But, | I oO ! ‘ f ‘ | ll the 
| ve heard itsaid in this debate that has ew Yo World of J ’ ; ) xt Clerk to i 
al d a large number of people, and my ina | { tive o of the ropolitan Det 
(Mr. TUCKER| compared his ravages to the duke | pr of the polit machine eel 
of Alva in the low countries. Yet I undertake to say, and chal- | todrivet St 3 away 1 its own elections 
] the Representat.ves of the city of New York to deny it, Che ¢ ead f ‘ 
that in all these years no legal compl Lint against the supervisur 
of the southern district of New York has been mide good, and N Xe v bY 
of the thousands they claim he has ar ‘ested, I now challenge ‘ I i N y i I 
t ven lemen to give the nime of any one man who hiving a 'S ve a ‘ 
been so arrested, has on being released stopped long enough in | No we ~ a 
his flight to inquire who it was that arrested him. Laughter.| | wh e ri ' : it é t 
He hus never crossed the path of any honest min on his way to | . 
the polls. He is the enemy of the vote dealer, the bogus board- | a; aes Wi ‘ nsen t < uy 
Lu f-DOUuUse, the vucant b iilding lot. and that entire brood « f evil hatred an . ‘ 
men that flies trom one polling pl to another without legal its ar aS rea ds i ecree la ‘ 1 
rights in any : . | whoare om in ind ct 
.lmost unossisted he has taken the mass of Democratic raw | nell. k i I ire recent e\ nces of its 
m rial from the free list and put upon it the prohibitive penal! 1e } kd mor in ’ 3 si 
tie f the law. | Lia iwhter and app ise on the Republic 1 side ey t \ ao gh - . ; , 
y say he has arrested innocent people, but who ever pro 
cuted him for false imprisonmen’, either in the courts « he M D LIVER Do th em rs ¢ th H l 
United Stiies or the loeal jurisdiction? What court ever ren | 1a \ Litmennst ive toal 5 1b ol th i ri 
( ed a decision adverse to him? What decent man eve c'm ) he sl ne ¢ ne orgal its Oo poilt ‘ ! i l- 
forward in a court o stice miking a legal complaint ag estrict ‘ ol over the oO which « cer he entire 
hin eopile « { ited States 
Gentlemen, in the wh¢ history of hand-to-hand conflict o y co en. ought we to take down one of the m fe 
the law with crime no mo « it record been made than ! ) inst those disputes which my or 
that which has inspired the enmity o! the ! ny combin imes ¢ p ion, d b the p ic safety Do we pre e 
against this fearless officer of the United States courts. They | to give A mala vhich ready perilously inf« ul 
h ec him with an nrestrained tero y,¢ Cause 1 mevery § t ( population un n t Le lice ~ to m ( ne 
cret device of profe nal polit cs he has turned the search-ligh ) of public aut tv throuchout the nation? W thi 
O01 the law. { Appl use on the Rep iblican sid >. J Theil quarrel Co CO LO & Get er nd d nt 1 n ‘ 
is net with him, but with the law « which he is the servant Ne X ¢ no cian nda turn de tre the natio t l 
What are the political influences which propose to supersed: uty to protect ¢ 1 the humblest « 
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Repeal of the Federal Election Laws, 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. ASHBEL P. FITCH, 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, October 9, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 2331) to repeal all 
statutes relating to supervisors of elections and special deputy marshals, 
and for other purposes 

Mr. FITCH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It seems to me particularly fitting that at the 
end of this long debate the last argument to be made in favor of 
the repeal of the Federal laws relating to the supervision of elec- 
tions should be made by a Representative from the city of New 
York. 

[t was in the city of New York that the scheme of these laws 
had its origin. In that city their enforcement and operation 
was most conspicuous, and it is on account mainly of the public 
indignation over the results of these laws in thut city that they 
are uboutto be repealed. In presenting to the House the request 
of the most important city of the Union for the repeal of these 
laws, | propose to relate briefly what we know in that city of their 
origin, their operation, and their results. 

These laws had their inception in the fertile brain of a political 
adventurer, who twenty-three or twenty-four years ago sought to 
find a foothold and a position for himself in New York politics. 
He was entirely destitute of all the resources which are ordina- 
rily necessary for success in political life. He had nothing of 
the eloquence in public discussion which sometimes compels 
public attention and admiration. He had nothing of the per- 
sonal qualities which sometimes fix friendship and attract a fol- 
lowing and influence. He was utterly destitute of the high 
character and conscience which sometimes command public 
respect and confidence. He had, however, been educated ina 
school in which he had learned that political success may some- 
times be achieved without eloquence or personalattractiveness, 
or character. or conscience. He had for years been the personal 
companion and an apt and devoted scholar of Benjamin F. But- 
ler. He saw two prejudices then largely prevalent in the pub- 
lic mind, of which he believed he could make use, and with pe- 
culiar adroitness he conceived a scheme by which he might take 
advantage of them for his personal profit. He used them so 
successfully as to intrench himself in a position where, under 
cover of law on one side, and under cover of party loyalty on 
the other, he has looted for nearly a quarter of a century alter- 
nately the Treasury of the United States and the treasury of 
the Republican national committee. [Applause.] 

The first of these prejudices was that of the Republicans in the 
rural communities against the Democratic city of New York. 
Because the city gave great Democratie majorities they had been 
taught and they came to believe that the great mass of the popu- 
lation of that city was made up of wicked and designing persons, 
without principle or patriotism, who, in their corrupt desire to 
overrule the wishes of the respectable voters in the country, ha- 
bitually committed frauds at elections which resulted in enor- 
mous Democratic majorities. The second of these prejudices 
carried with it the belief that somewhere in the South there 
were great numbers of white and colored Republicans who, if 
they could be allowed to vote without fear or restraint, would 
carry for the Republican party a number of States then solidly 
Democratic. 

When, therefore, the author of this scheme presented to the 
leaders of the Republican party in Congress a plan by which he 
proposed to reduce or perhaps wipe out altogether the Demo- 
cratic majority in the city, the vote of which controlled the most 
important doubtful State in the Union, and to bring out inthe 
South a Republican vote which should carry many Democratic 
States into the Republican party, his proposal was hailed with 
delight: the scheme was framed into legislation and he was 
promptly put in charge of the machinery which he had conceived. 
His plan was an excellent one for the only object for which it 
was designed, namely, for hisown personal profit. Part of what 
it has done for him may be easily seen in the Treasury records 
which are printed in the report of the investigating committee 
of the Fifty-second Congres, over which I had the honor to pre- 
side. And if the record of the hundreds of thousands of dollars 
which he had obtained in five national campaigns from the Re- 
publican national committee were obtainable all the rascals in 
Christendom would view his performances with the sincerest 
envy. |Laughter and applause.}] What his plan did for the Re- 


tte 


publican party may be best seen in the result of thecle 
fall, while his system was in full force, of a Democrat 
dent, a Democratic Senate, and a Democratic House 
sentatives,elected by immense majorities in the cit 
States which he had contracted to control. [Applau 

So far as the city of New York was concerned the , 
of these laws was part of the methods adopted by 
sighted, unreasoning, and incapable men who of late y: 
controlled the policy of the Republican party in relat 
affairs of the city of New York. Because the city w 
cratic it was attempted to rule the island of Manhattan 
were a conquered province. At Washington and at A 
publican legislation was invariably hostile to the cit 
York, and itis largely because of this hostility, manif 
every possible spirit and in every possible form, that th: 
gent voting population of that city has gone by a vast ) 
into the Democratic party, whose ranks are filled 1 
flowing with men who came to them from the R 
driven out by Republican hostility to the city in 
lived. 

For twenty years the Republican party, more 
the city from year to year, when it had power at A 
legislation and by all the power of the State govern 
flicted every injury which could be conceived upon th: 
craticmetropolis. Thecity was made to bear a greatly dis) 
tionate share of the State taxes; it was denied its just and 
representation in the State senate and Legislature. Th: 
and habits of its citizens were attacked by arbitrary and 
laws, such as were not made to apply to any other section o 
State, and the aspiration of its people for the right to ma 
their own affuirs and to have some kind of home rule, s 
existed in the Republican cities of the State, was steadfas 
nied them. And in hand with this legislation at Alban: 
the enactment of these Federal election laws, the very des 
which was to control by force and influence by bribery th 
duct of elections in the city. [Applause.]} 

Because New York was a Democratic city all of the d 
interests of its inhabitants were attacked by legislation | 
to the whole town. There never was a more short-sighte: 
icy displayed in politics. The result was the inevitable r 
Thousands of men of intelligence, influential in the Repub! 
party, resented these atticks upon their city and upon th 
own financial and personal and political interests, and joi 
the Democracy in its fight for home rule and fair play for t 
own town. These men, driven out of the Republican 
under these circumstances, have made the city and the St 
which they live more strongly Democratic in sentiment 
year to year, until now the Republican party has as much 
and influence in the city of New York as it has in the St 
Texus. [Applause. 

When Davenport was given these powers, which 
abused; when Mr. Platt and Mr. Hiscock, and the othe 
lican leaders from the interior of the State, commenc 
absurd attempt to legislate New York into a Repub! 
the Republican party had three or four members of Cor 
from the city at Washington, numerous members of as 
and the senate in the Legislature at Albany, adozen disting 
Republican lawyers in high judicial places on the benc 
different courts, and a strong minority representation 
local government, and the board of alderman. Asaresult 
policy which I have described, and the performances of 
port under these Federal election laws there are at this | 
Republican members of Congress from the city; nor a 
any in the adjacent communities of the three States of Ne 
Connecticut.and New Jersey close to the metropolis ar 
the influence of New York is felt. [Applause.] The thir 
bers of the Legislature and all the senators who repr 
city are Democrats. 

The Republican party has no representation whateve 
local government and has lost every place on the bench 
which is filled by a distinguished jurist in whose reélect 
Democrats cordially and willingly joined. [Applause.] O 
well say to the Republican leaders who have wrought this! 
of their party in the State and city of New. York, as the 
guished gentleman from Maine says to the Democrati: 
his regular monthly lectures to us on our conduct, ' 
spectacle you present.” [Laughter and applause on th« 
cratic side. | 

In fact, the attachment of the people of the city of New 
formerly much divided on political issues, to the cause of |) 
racy became so evident and awakened such feelings of hat! 
resentment against the city, that the last State campa! 
waged by the Republicans solely on the lines of an att: 
the city of New York, its local government, the intelligen: 
the morality of its people, and its right to local self-gove 
Headed by Mr. Fassett, the candidate for governor and o: 
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the very men who in the State Legislature had attacked and in 
red in every possible way the chief city of his State, a campaign 


; sade in which the prejudices of the country against the city 
v sought to be aroused and the rural voter entreated to rally 


defense of the State against the city. 

Whe spirit of that campaign is best shown by the remarks of 
Mr. Owen, of Indiana, formerly a member of this House and af- 
‘arward appointed to office by Mr. Harrison, which were often 
1 in that campaign, and are to be found on page 1610 of 
second Congress: 
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Mr. Speaker, I know something of the foreign-born resi 


the citv of New York and of their thrift, prosperity, and suc 

es No one is more willing than I am to exclude all 

elements of immigration, but for one | resen 
our naturaliz d citizens of which these laws are: } 

tucks upon our city, which are exemplified by the remarks of 
Mr. Owen. [Applause.] 

If no foreigners had ever arrived in this country no one wi 
be here now, except the Indians and the ancestors of Mr. Owen, 
of Indiana. [Laughter.] We are all the descendents of men who 
were “foreigners” when they came here. They cleared 
est, they established the town meeting, they laid the 
tion of our Republic 

She that lifts up the manhood of the poor, | 
She of the open soul and open door, | 
With room about her hearth for all 


} 


mankind 
| Applause. | 

When did New York becom 
the first Congress met there at the Wall 
streets, and when Washington lived in Pearl street? Was it 
when her seamen fought the battles of the war of 1812, or when 
her soldiers led the triumphant advance into the City of Mexico? 
Was it when her militia saved Washington in 1861, or when the 
long procession of her regiments answered every call of the na- 
tion in the civil war? Was it when her women organized and 
maintained with hundreds of thousands of dollars the sanitary 
commission to care for the sick and wounded, and her bankers 
gave the Government the loans needed to carry on the war? Or 
was it when, in 1889, with the flag on every house, with the 
school boys in line, with patriotic music, and with a pomp and 
circumstance never seen before in this country, she celebrated 
the inauguration of the first President? [Applause.] 

These appeals to the Tioga County farmer to rise in his might 
and save the State from city misrule and corruption, this as- 
sumption that the people in Chemung County are more patriotic | 
and more honest than we are, and know better than we do how 
we should live and be governed, and how much money we should 
spend on our own city, are so many insults toeach of us. When 
the Republican party had purposes beyond personal profit and 
principles instead of a price-list for a platform, these absurdi- 
ties were unknown. [Applause. | 

[t is absurd_to describe the people in New York as unintelli- 
gent. They have builtup the best common-school system in th 
State,and have the best schools of medicine, of law, of theology, 
of science, of paiating, and of music in the United States. 
They have the best newspapers and magazines in the world. 
New York is the market for intelligence in this country. If a 
citizen of Tioga County writes a book, where do« take it for 
criticism or recognition? 

[t is absurd to call them dishones They borrow money on 
their bonds cheaper than any county or village in the State can 
getit, and there is no Republican city in the country whose credit 
isso good. The New York merchants and bankers carry the 
finances of all the country counties, 
and looked to for help. 

It is absurd to say that they have no civic self-respect. Th: 
have chosen for themselves a judiciary, for instance, by popular 
ction, which is celebrated all over the United States for its 
learning and its integrity. No city in the civilized world h 
judges whose decisions are more widely respected and more fr 
quently followed than those i ty which the R 
publicans say is so corruptly governed. [Great applause. | 

If our city government were what the Republic in this de- | 
bate say it is, the people would leave Manhattan Island. 
of that they leave the Republican country districts to come to | 
us. Mr. Platt’s county of Tioga, where he reigns supreme, lost 
in population over 2,600 b: 1880 and In those ten | 
years more thanaquarter of a million people came to New York to | 
ive, and made their homes under this city government which the 
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Republicans here pretend to be so frightened about. These peo- 
ple came to us from all over the United States, as well as from 
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commonwealth of States, their share in the opportunities of the 
Republi 

The say quoted by Emerson, that ‘‘ Countries are cultivated 
not as they are fertile, but as they are free,” isastrue of the city 
as of the country. The soul of New York’s life, the spirit which 
has made her what she is, was given her when the Constitution 


‘ 


nited States was adopted and the first Congress met in 


When Washington rode his horse down the Bowery 

te to take possession of the town fro hich 
sritish had been driven, he brought with him the future 
oreatne ss of New York. | Applause. | 
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distinguished friend from Tennessee [Mr. PATTERSON], in this 
debate: 

When these laws were passed every Representative in both Houses of Con- 
_— from tne 6.even Southern States that were in the Confederacy was a 
tepublican except tive Now, mark that,I repeat it. At the time these 
laws were passed, in 1870 and 1871, every Representative in Congress from 
the Southern States was a Republican except tive. To-day every Repre 
sentative from these eleven States in Congress, Senate and House, is a Dem- 
ocrat exceptfour. |Applause on Democratic side. | 


Having thus, Mr. Speaker. spoken of the origin of these laws 
and of the connection between that origin and the city on behalf 
of which I speak to-day, I desire next to describe their operation 
in that city. The wo-kings of these laws under the management 
of their author had ste dily grown more and more unpopular 
with us until the meeting of the last Congress, during the exist- 
ence of which this system of Federai supervision was to be again 
exercised in the fall of 1892 in the Presidential election. As we 
in New York hd determined, whenever the two Houses of Con- 
gress passed into the hands of the Democratic party, to apply to 
the Nation al Legislaiure for the repeal of these laws, it seemed 
necessary for us to get int» definite shape and form the legal 
evidence as to the injustice, the expense, and the partisan use 
of e.ection machinery which resulted from their operation in 
our city. 

We desired also to put in proper form for presentation to Con- 
gress sucn evidence as might be obtainable as to the frauds al- 
leged to have been committed on the National Treasury by the 
chief supervisor of elections, together with any denial which he 
might desire to make of the charges which were made against 
him in the public press and any evidence which he might pro- 
duce to substintirte such a denial. We desired, if possible, to 
take a photograph of the workings of these Federal election laws 
when in actual operation. We wished to lay before Congress, 
when we came here for the repeal, apicture as accurate as could 
be made on the spot and at the time of exactly what happened in 
our city under these laws. 

In otaer words. Mr. Speaker, we wanted to come here, not 
with loose allegations or wild denunciations such as our Repub- 
licin friends have used in this debate against us, but with sworn 
evidence tiken as the court takes it of the facts in the case. 
jApplause.] Acting on behalf of the city, wedesired to prepare 
her cuse against thes» laws and against their author as we would 
prepare for trial any cise to be tried before a jury. 

Accordingly, Mr. Speaker, in the first session of the Fifty- 
second Congress [ introduced the following resolution: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
In the House of Representatives, July 19, 1892. 


Whereas it is alleged that gross abuses have existed in the administration 
and supervision of the election laws by Federal officers within the city and 
county of New York: and 

W hereas it is expedient thatallsuch laws should be administered so as to 
preserve and not to violate the right of suffrage: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That a selects committee of five members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives be appointed by the Speaker to inquire into the supervision and 
administration of the election laws by officers of the United States within 
the city, county, ana State of New York, so far as the same relate to the 
election of members of Congress, said committee to sit during the recess of 
Congress and to report to this House at the sessionthereof beginning on the 
first Mondav of December next: and be it further 

Resolved, That the said committee be empowered to administer oaths to 
witnesses and to send for such persons and papers as May be necessary to 
properly complete the inquiry hereby committed to it, and itis hereby au- 
thorized to issue the mandate of the House to compel the attendance of such 
Witnesses and the production of such papers; and be it further 

Resolved, That the expenses of the investigation above directed shall be 

said out of the contingent fund of the House, and the Clerk of the House 
fs hereby directet to advance to the chairman of such committee such 
amount of money as such chairman may request in sums of $1,000 at a time, 
said committee to account for and report upon their expenditures thereof. 


This resolution was passed by the House on July 19, 1892, and 
under its tarms the Speaker appointed a committee of five mem- 
bers of the House to make the investigation. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, our Republican triends in this debate have 
had a great de ul to say about the desire of the South to abolish 
these laws, and about the Southern sentiment on this floor against 
their operation. I desire, therefore, to call attention to the fact 
that I have shown, as I believe conclusively, not only that these 
laws were originated in the city of New York, but that the 
movement /or their repeal had its origin also in the same place. 

What sort of a committee was it, Mr. Speaker, which under- 
took this investig ition? They were not the former slave-own- 
ers, the ex-Confederate brigadier-generals, the Southern State 
rights advocates, who disturb the dreams and fill the waking 
fancies of my belligerent friend from Maine [Mr. BOUTELLE}. 
[Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 


The three Democrats on that committ»e were all Northern | 


members of Cong ess; one of them from Connecticut, one of the 
foremost lawyers of a State which has been the nursery of law 
and learning in this country for two hundred years [applause }; 
One of them a lawyerfrom the State of New Jersey, of an old 
New York family, highly respected at the bar of both Statesfor 


his learning and his character. [Applause.] The ty 
lican membersof the committee were an alert, vigilant 
equipped lawyer from the central part of New Yor 

a distinguished member of Congress from Philade] 

long experience in public affairs makes him a mo 
member of every committee of the House on which 

Now, in common fairness, my Republic in friends, y 
committee fairly representative of Northern 

plause. } 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we started out in New Yo 
proposition to ask for the repeal of these laws onl; 
openly and fairly taken, and on all the evidence th 
chose to present. We started out with a fair-mind 
tee, and in an equally fair and open manner we m d 
tigation. Sitting in the Federal building in the 
York, we began naturally and properly by aski: 

States officials, whose olfices were in that building 
charged with the execution of the law, to come befo 
testify regarding tae acts which they were com 
day today. The Republican United States distri 
the southern district of New York came at once b 
mittee,and in the most straight/orward and s: 
put at our disposal all the recor.us of his offics, his : 
the Government, the papers in connection with al 

in his char e under th» law, and sent promptly befor 
his clerks and assistants as we desired to examine. 

The Republican United States marshal for the so 
trict of New York, a well-known and very active pol 
ager whose hostility wo the Democratic party is well un 
answered at once the subpoena of the committee in p 
gave us from his oilice, without question, all of the evic« 
records which the committee desired toexamine. T! 
lican Secretary of the Treasury, without waiting for 
subpoena, on the written request of the committee sent 
York the bureau chief in charge of the accounts relatin 
matters, with all the original vouchers and documents o1 
the Treasury Department. These three high officials } 
reason to try to conceal anything from the committee. 

The chief supervisor of elections for the southern dist 
New York, on receiving the sime subpoena which the 
officials obeyed, took precisely an opposite course. He did 
a guilty man always does, if he can, when called into cour 
face the charges against him. He got outof the way. He 


fused tocome. He kept himselfin hiding. He disobeyed 
subpoena of the House, and he did it because, if he can he 
he will never consent to be cross-examined by alawyer as t 
money which has been paid him by his party and by the Tr« 


and his disposition of that money. He loves to pose as : 
cal martyr, and it would have delighted him to appear 
the committee in that rdle were it not for the question 
would have been asked him as to what money he had 
and what he did with it. 

Mr. RAY. Will the gentleman allow me to ask hin 
tion? 

Mr. PAYNE. Will the gentleman allow me to 
question? 

Mr. FITCH. No, notnow. I[ didnotinterrupt yo 
to what happened in that committee—— 

Mr. RAY. I would like to ask the gentleman a q 

Mr. FITCH. My friend has stated his views very 
I desire now to state mine without interruption. 

Mr. PAYNE addressed Mr. Fircn. 

Mr. FITCH. [am speaking to my friend [Mr. Ray] 

Mr. RAY. I want to know whether you will allow 
you a question? 

Mr. FITCH. I prefer to proceed without interrupt 

Mr. HALL of Minnesota. He should not allow 
tion. 

Mr. FITCH. I know what my friend’s question is, « 
yield. I consider Mr. DAVENPORT in the light of 
from investigation and you consider him a much ab 
tian statesman. I muintain that he did not appear | 


| did not dare to stats» the truth before that committe 


Mr. RAY. Do you know what the truth was? 

Mr. FITCH. I decline to yield to my friend. He h 
his time and I have not had mine until to-day. 

Mr. RAY. Youshould not be afraid of the truth. 

Mr. FITCH. The truth is to be found in the evidence 
was submitted to that committee under oath, and which 1 
has been fully read by members of the House, and w 
been fully commented upon in this House. [Applause 

Why, Mr, Speaker, an innocent man charged with w! 
man was charged with, if he had any touch of persona 
would have crossed a continent to face his accusers. ‘T! 
mittee sat across the hallway from Davenpo:t’s office, w! 
few feet from where from day to day they took the ev! 


j 
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had no accurate k1 eige of é l t hich wil ibtless be m ‘ 

I When it is seen that pa r the] nal ! I ti 

the chief supervisor i e sou in New York hi srvicesa 
supervisor and commi I t a e trom the 1Vment I yu Y. 
ties and aside from t fees and irsemen and the pe ’ 


ceputies of the United State I la am int iring t 

















I Lk — \Né VY LOW? 
Administration « ‘ n € ‘ S107 tt 3 ler t ) as 
which your committee ir ‘ vitention W e plain. This amount | - 
Will doubtles rea l paymer! A t . 
Ww 1yourcom! e which h I 1d in and A : 
is expected by the ch t Treasury Departmen re Q 
tl iose of t prese A n | A N 
In connection with th ttention is called to the fact that from Q rn 
March, 1885, till May I ids \ l me a rict a ‘y was in | A y 
Office whodesired toexamine the chief supervisor ne r presented } Q. I our i 
& bill, preferring to g ithou I 3001 than submit to examina A. Ye 





tion. As soon as the pres Str sttorney came in the bills were pre- | Q I 1 were arrested t : i a y you 
sented and approved and promptly 


A. lL was ) down here befo1 ‘ra arg 
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. How long have you lived in the State of New York 

. All the time; I have lived here eleven years, 

How long have you lived in the city of New York 
Over six months. 

. How Jong have you lived from where you registered 
About two months; I moved there the 26th of September 
W hat is your business? 

Well, my business; I am a minister 

. You are a rabbi? 

. Yes, sir. 

Were you registered at this election 

Yes, sir 


Take now the case of Patrick McKenna. Bear in mind what 
my friend|Mr. PAYNE] has said about the class of vagrant people 
without home or occupation that we want to have vote in New 
York but who are prevented by these laws: 


Patrick McKenna, called by the committee, being duly sworn, testified as 
follows 
By Mr. Fircn: 
®. Where do you live? 
A. 261 West One hundred and twenty-third street, city. 
Q. How long have you lived there : ; ‘ 
A. In that number about twelve years Where did you register? : 
Q. How long have you lived in that vicinity: . Inmy district, on the corner of Madison and ) 
A. Thirty-five years P Q. Did you register on the first day, or the secon 
Q. What is your business’ istration 
A. Horseshoer A. On the second day, I guess 
Q. Are you well known in the vicinity? Q. If you don’t know—it was the second or third 
A. Yes, sir; everybody in my neighborhood knows me. A. Yes, sir. ; 
Q. How long have you been in business in that vicinity? Q. Before to-day, did anybody tell you that you 
A. About thirty-five years for myself. -— — registration 
1 * 4 NO, SIr. 
And, Mr. Speaker, let me say that I have known him person-| Q You were arrested to-day, were you 
ally for many years and that he is well known and respected in A. Yes, sir. 
Harlem Q. When you came to vote? 
. | A. WhenI came to vote I was led away anda man 
Q. Did you register at this election } rest you.”’ 
A. Ye ir Q. Did you vote? 
Q. Where A. Yes, sir. 
A. In Seventh avenue, between One hundred and twenty-third and One . And you were arrested then 
hundred and twenty-fourth. A. Yes, sir; I was. 
Q. You registered before in that election district? Q. You were brought before Commissioner Shields 
A. Yes, sir; very, very often—frequently A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And voted? Q. And your case was heard? 
A. Yes, sir; for the last thirty years A. Yes, sir. 
Q. So that your name was on the register’'s polling list of that district for Q. And what was the result 
several poe ~ . 108 t : A. Lam discharged 
4. Yes, sir; I have had charge of that district for thirty years : r rh . +7 , — ‘ . 
@. What do you mean by having charge of that district: _Mr. WARNER. I should like to know whether t! 
A. In a political sense; I am captain of that district now sioner, who appears to have connived at all these ‘' Ta 
: ou — for Tammany Hall? rages” by discharging these men, is a Republican o1 
A. 168, SIT pnt? 
@. Were you arrested to-day Democ rat: s . - 
A. Yes, sir Mr. FITCH. He isa Republican and has been one 
2 = a were yon Senge Se ince tate t atthan ede A MEMBER. A ‘“‘depraved” Republican? 
/ ror Taise registration. Owr 6 house whic egisterec rom. i AITO a ‘ ee — aa : 
@. Had you voted when you were arrested? Mr. FITCH. He is not a depraved Republican, be 
A. No, sir one who knows the law and who endeavors to administ« 
~ eae pining! Aone i elec Mr. WARNER. And was he immediately depr 
f No, sir; am going to, ough. , iin ‘ Ri pee ie Bate eae a i, AE ae 
Q. After your arrest you Were brought before a United States commis- | Place by the Republican judicial officers after he had p 
sioner these outrages in letting those men go whom Davenport 
A. I was fetched up to One hundred and forty-fifth street first, and from | rested? 
there down here. » RPITC ram a ay » hem ho 
Q. Before what commissioner were you taken? Mr. FITC A. He was not. On the contrary he has be 
A. Before Commissioner Shields downstairs. | moted by the judges of the United States courts, who, |] 
2. me Ube Soa es . | have seen that his conduct in these matters hus been that « 
f es, sir; and he discharged me a oe a see 
Daniel McCarty, callea by the committee, being duly sworn, testified as fol- | upright magistrate. [Applause. ; 
lows Now, here is the testimony of John 8. Leach: 
By Mr. Frrcn: | Q. Where do you live? 
Q. Where do you live? | A. 34 East Twelfth street. 
A. 354 East Tenth street, rear house, top floor. | Q. How long have you lived there 
Q. How long have you lived there? A. The three past years I have registered from there and v 
A. Ten or eleven years. there. 
Q. Are you a naturalized or native-born citizen? Q. You registered from there last year: 
4. Born here in the United States. A. Yes, sir; and voted. * 
Q. Did you register at this election? Q. So that your name was on the registry list or the polling 
A. Yes, sir. | place? 
Q. Did you give your address at the number you have mentioned above? A. Yés, sir. 
A. Yes, sir. Q. What is your business? 
Q. Were you arrested’ A. Upholsterer, and I work for Mr. Brown, and have done \ 
Yes, sir. for the last three years. Ny 
Q. When? q. Are you a naturalized or a native citizen? 
. This morning A. Native. . ; : ; 
Before you had voted? Q. How long have you lived in the city of New Yo 
Yes, sir; I was going to vote and they challenged me andI cast my vote \. Fifty-one or fifty-two years. 


Q. ~- — you were arrested? Mr. McCALL. May I inquire of the gentleman 


PO>OPOPOPOPoro 


Q. What were you charged with? York : 
lor not living in the diréctions I gave. | Mr. FITCH. I think I must decline to yield. Gen 


A earned with illegal registration! the other side were not interrupted to-day; and I pre! 
A. 28, ° . “ e 
Q. You were brought down here before Commissioner Shields? ceed in my own way. . 
A. Yes, sir. ; Mr. McCALL. I simply desire 
Q. Did he hear the case? Mr. FITCH. I decline to yield to my friend. 
A. Yes, sir; I guess he did. , , ¢ L eo 
Q. He heard the case and discharged you, did he not! | Iwish also to callattention to the testimony of Edw: 
A. Yes, sir. : Q. Where do you live! 
Q. Had you any knowledge that you were to be arrested to-day? A. 53 Attorney street. 
A. No, sir; not a bit of it. | QQ. How long have you lived there: 
Q. Did you register on the first, second, or third day of registration? A. Between four and five months: I should judge about fi\ 
A. It was the second, I think, : ; Q. Are you a native or naturalized citizen? 
Q. You think you registered on the second day of registration? A. Native; born here. 
A. Tean’t tell that for sure. as | Q. How long have you lived in the city of New York? 
Q. You never heard until to-day that you were charged with false registra- A. 'Twenty-two years. 
tion 2 | @. What is your business? 
A. No, sir; not until I went in there! A. I work for the fifth district court marshal. 


Now, the value ofall this talk about the persons arrested being He is a court officer of the city of New York, ent 
criminals or disreputable people is, perhaps, as well illustrated | the service of papers and the collection of money. |! 
by the next case that 1 am going to cite as by any in the list: rested and was immediately discharged. 

TESTIMONY OF RAFFAEL A. JOSEPHSON Now I turn to the testimony of John Barry: 


Raffael A. Josephson, called by the committee, being duly sworn, tes- 2 2 Tae 
titled as f lows Q. Are you a married man? 
By Mr. Fircr . Yes, sir. 
Q. Where do you live? . Live there with your wife? 
A. 287 Madison street. A, Yes, sir. 
Q. Are you a naturelized or native citizen? . How long have you lived there? 
A. Naturalized . Five months. 
Q. When were you naturalized? . Are you a naturalized or native citizen?’ 
A. Five years ago. . I was born here. 
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- | 
‘his man was arrested in the same way, and immediately 
discharged by the magistrate on an investigation of the facts. | 
‘Tere also is the testimony of Alfred Newell Fuller. Andif I 


iw a cultured gentleman and recognized him on sight, it 






ey 
this man. I read his examination: 
TESTIMONY OF ALFRED NEWELL FULLER 
\ i Newell Fuller, called by the committee, being duly sworn, testified 
Ws 

By Mr. FitcH 
Q Where do you live 
A 17 Lafayette Place 
Q. How long have you lived there 
A. Since the l4th day of October, 1891 


im there before 
izen of New York since 1885 


Q. Have you evel registered fr 
4 No, sir; but I have been ac: 
Q. What is your business? 

\. A private tutor preparing boys for college | 
Q. Did you register at this election 
4 Ves. sir: the 29th day of Octob 

fore to-day did you have any intimation that you were to be arrested 

uny crime against the election laws 
\. No, sir; not until I presented myse! 
Q. Have you voted? 

4. No, sir; I have been over to Jefferson Market since half-past ! 
Q. You presented yourself to vote to-day 

4. Yes, sir; twice. 
Q Were you arrested 
A. Yes, sir; twice. 
Q. Please restrict yourself to the arrest by the United States marshal; you 
ere arrested by a United States marshal 
A. Yes, sir 
Q. Did he show you any warrant i 
A. Yes, sir. | 





f to cast my vote 


V 


Q. What was the charge against you’? 
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RECORD. 


Mr. FITCH. Certainly. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE Che table prepared by the Secretary of 
the Treasury and printed by the gentleman from Illinois {Mr 
BLACK says that there were $1,100,000 ¢« nded from ily I, 
1876, to June 30 of last year, and of that am 8510,000, or over 

ialf o t, was expended in the city of N York 
! FITCH. Th ‘ Cl ‘ nod t ‘ I 
were permitted by my time and the le Was Wwe ‘ 
it would be easy to show it even more f 
I have tried, Mr. Speake >sh ‘ cter 
ple who were arrested [ desire now to spe of the ¢ 
| of the marshals who made th rrests I « tos 

that of all the disreputable people, of all the ignoran 

based people, whom since my boyhood in the city of New 

I have ever seen, these d p ity marshals who appeared befo 

Oo I stigatine committee were the worst. If they could be 
ranged up now in front of the Speaker's desk, their appea ‘ 
nlone would pass this bill. There is butone des Ipt n of them 


re and that is the description of Sir John F 
ecruits. Laughter and applause on thi 
Now, to the House 


Vemocratic side 


to show that it has always een so ler 


this system, | send to the Clerk’s desk to be read a stat nt 
which appeared in the New York World. That paper, i 79 
when a similar debate was up fore in Congress, made ne 
investigations as to these ‘*‘ conservators of the } und | F 
as these men were called, and a statement of the result of ut 
investigation was printed in the CONGRESSIONAL R Rp. It 
was quoted Dy the Senator from Connecticut. M1 Maton, in a 



















A. False re tration | speech, and subsequently by the Senator from Tennessee, Mr 
Q. And you were brought before Commissioner Shields HARRIS, and has never been denied. 
A. Yes, sir 
Q. And your case was heard Who and what are these con 3 of peace and puri 
A. Yes, sir! | rheod lias Mike An Sn of 24 ¢ street, a 
Q What was the result | 35 vears of age, married l read or write Al ioOny Was a ! 
A. Discharged, with laughter, by the commissioner by Det lames Finn. of the Fourth precinct. on July 24. 1870, for lat y 
Q. Was there any foundation for any such charge against your’ frol 1e person, and was held in $2,000 bail for trial by Justice H 1 He 
4. No, sir: I can notsee any. I left town on the Ist of July, and have been | , } » grand jury on the charge on the 23d of A st la 
in Newport and Long Island, and I returned on the 30th of September; and 7 azier. of 270 Water street. is a thief and col arate 
{have been in the city ever since; although I am out of the city a great deal J er is the keeper of a disorderly house in t : t ) 
hat is my residence Wa 
Gentlemen talk about the ‘‘slums;” they talk about the degraded James gan ke eps a similar den in the asement of 3387 Water siree 
} tea in ve See al James Sullivan, alias Slocum, keeps a disorderly house Wate ' 
class of people who undertake to vote in the city of city of New | \jjcn is a resort for de perate io ' 
we e nic is resol ‘ 3 . hi e 
York and whom Davenport arrests. I have cited the case of a Frank Winkle keeps a disorderly house at 337} Water stree | ice 
minister of the Hebrew gospel; I have cited the cases of these | are frequently called in to quell fights in Winkle’s pla nd it bears a hard 
: : . . > AT , reputation 
other men, reputable citizens, born in the city of New York. | "Pie On ities have appointed one John. alias “B M 
; : - 2 2 ; » authorities have appointed one John, alias ; cey M 
Here is the case of a scho ar, a gentleman who isengaged inthe | pervisor of the eighth district, Fifteenth ward. He isn nder in 
business of prepart boys for college, a man whose appearance | for shooting aman with intent to kill This preciou supervisor = Orlg 
. ° . . 1ated here 1d q first kno to the police for his dexte t 
vas assigniticant of the character of a gentleman as that of any- | B&te¢ Bere, ana was frst known to the = : 
: : : ; : . emigrants His picture is in the ‘‘rogues’ gallery it po headqua 
body whom Lhaveever seen; heisdragged from the polling place | in thiscity, No. 225. He was known as * Pat Maddon,” alias * Old S¢ 
and taken before a magistrate, who immediately upon investiga- | Honsey Nichols, alias Dennis McCabe. His real name is Andrew A , 
43 a ds at le imnanan _ His wife resides in North Pearl] street, and the ‘ oft ‘ i 
‘On di: F harg ; ore eee nti ery ie cons. . . | district, Fifteenth ward, New York, is down in the dire ry as a citizen of 
\gain, here is the testimony of Joseph Higgins: Albany 
Q. Where do you live Thomas McIntire, marshal Eig ward; has been freq rr ol 
\. 69 West Twenty-ninth str beat ng his aged mother; sent several times to Blackw ind 
. 4 ; : | limothy Lynch, marshal sixth district, Fifth ward; a Washington Market 
| lounger 
Q. Are you a native or naturalized citizen | Peter Mose, marshal Sixth ward; an habitual drunkar 
\. I was born in New York City John Connor, supervisor first district, First ward; keeps a disords n 
Now, it is to | ~) eee oe —_ id that the great majority of the Francis Jordan, supervisor sixth district, First ward; lives in Ne fersey 
people whom we happerne d to have before us were people whom was turned out of the post-office by Postmaster James f 1d condu 
we caught ‘‘on the ily,” because we could not tell whom Daven- mae rnard Du in, supervisor eighth district, First ward; habitual d i 
; ry } is wife le l on acco t of his drunkenness, and procure dai eo 
port would arrest. When arrested, they were brought before ah es ey him on @ unt of his drur 3, and | redad i 
the commissione: We caught them, as it were, by accident: Joun Tobin, supervisor ninth district, First ward; arrested about six 
we photographed this thing on the spot, as it happened. We | mont ees reeny 
f : t Poatr . . arvieaar fonr ty rth wear ‘ 
at nbout two-thirds of all the . e wl : iis atrich urphy,. supervisor fourth district, Sixth w: vO ago 
found that abc we ene, f i ne p opl whom Mr. Daven- | gistriputed fraudulent naturalization papers, and would fur 
port arrested were native citizens, born in the city where they | an that would promise to vote for Grant 
were trying to vote. Edward Slevin, ir supervisor second district, Fourth ward; | 
. . x ‘ ‘ , 1s 7 ment now pending ag: t in courtof genera! sessio fol it boy 
Now, Mr. Speaker, these are matters of public record in the | 1" mo gainst him in courtof genera! BOGS IOS Ng & DOJ 
city of New York. Iam speaking of facts that took place in the Michael Foley, supervisor fourth district, Fourth ward; well-known re- 


broad lightof day, not somewhere down inthe South, where there 
is perhaps some question about what happens, but right under | 
the blaze of the calcium light of the New York press, the strong- 
est and the best and most independent press in the world: right 
at the center of the great business heart of this country, the cen- 
ter of its intelligence, in the greatest of Northern cities. [Ap- 
plause.]| These things have happened for years. We have 
brought you the proof of it. 


Therefore we come to you and ask 
you in our behalf and for our aid to repeal these laws. They 
were aimed atus. They have been tried on us. " 

Now we ask you to helpus toget rid of them. We ask to have 
the laws repealed, not to oblige somebody in the South, not in | 
the interest of the late Confederacy, as my Republican friends 
suggest, but on behalf of the greatest manufacturing and com- 
mercial town on this continent; on behalf of the metropolis of 
the country, where they have been tried a quarter of a century. } 
We now ask you, now when we have a Democratic President, a 
Democratic Senate, and a Democratic House of Representatives, | 
to relieve us from these laws forever. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Will the gentleman allow me a mo- 
ment? 


XX V—15 


peater ting for anybody that will pay 
J Day, supervisor seventh district, Fourth ward; shot at a man in 
1 ht between the Walsh Association and a gang from Water street 


John Connors, alias * Jockey supervisor third district, Fourth ward; a 





we nown desperate character 

Michael Costello, marshal Sixth ward; bounty-jumper during the war 

Harry Rice, supervisor thirteenth district, Sixth ward: was connected 
With the Chatham-street concert-saloon murder, and fled to Nebrask p€ 
cape | hment 

Thomas Lune. supervisor seventeenth district, Sixth ward: forme 





keeper of a notorious den at Five Points; headquarters of thieves an 
ber 
John Lat supervisor twenty-second district, same ward; was in ted 
f eceiving stolen goods; has served a term in Sing Sin 
hdward Foley upervisor sixth district, Ninth ward rrested last yeal 
for stealing a watch 
Hu ire Ayers supervisor elghteent istrict, Nit ward: arrested 
3s ago for robbing the United States mail 
Dowling, supervisor nineteenth district, Ninth ward; arrested Au 
2 869, f l-tapping 
mes Fit ? Ss. supervisor twentieth district, Ninth ward: a ted 
\ t R68, f ‘obbery 


John Martin, supervisor fifth district, Twelfth ward; arrested a few years 








tn it ent forarson 
Samuel Rich, supervisor fourth district, Thirteenth ward; served a term 
of two years at Sing Sing for felonious assault 


John, alias ‘‘ Buckey’’ McCabe, supervisor eighth district, Fifteenth ward; 
charged with shooting a man with intent to kill about a year ago. 








r 
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William P, Burke, supervisor twentieth district, Eighth ward; served his | should educate himself into the belief that he is 


term in the State priscn of Massachusetts for burglary; also two years in 
the New York State prison 
James McCabe, supervisor fourth district, Eighth ward: now confined in 
the Tombs under indicument for highway robbery 
William Irving, supervisor fourteenth district, Eighth ward; has serv 
aterm in Sing Sing prison for burglary committed in the Eighth ward, and 
ha ney been pardoned 
Patrick Henry Kily, alias Fred Williams, supervisor twenty-second di 
trict, Eighth ward; keeper of a house of ill-fame, resort of the lowest and 
vile haractel ; 
I ck Heflerman, supervisor of the tenth district, Sixth rd; arrested 
I esi for attempted murder 
rede k Sterringer, supervisor Fighth ward; has been arreste 
for keeping disorderly house 
Baderhop, supervisor Tenth ward; arrested for murder ¢ 


Weaver, marshalin Eighth ward; has been but a short time 
Stats prison, where he has been serving out his sentence 
Walter Prince (colored), marshal Eighth ward; now in prison awaiting 
trial for hi way robbery 
Andrew Andrews, a/ias Hans Nichols, marshal; panel thisf; been sentenced 
two or three times to State’s prison, and has just returned from Blackwells 
Island 


Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. I would like to ask the | 


gentleman what p»per that is. 
Mr. (ITCH. That was published in the New York World, a 
tolerably well known newspaper, and was repeated in this House, 


or in the other House, in two separate speeches, and has been | get 


published before. 


Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Do you concede that all < tee 


these bid people live in New York. 
Mr. FITCH. lam sorry to say that they did live there, and 
were evidently well known there. Our court records are excel- 


lent. [donot know whether or not any of them came there peri 


from somewhere else to do this work, but they were the people 
vho were selected by John I. Davenport to arrest our clergy- 
men, college professors, and people in business in order to pre- 
serve the purity of the ballot. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. | 


Mr. RAY. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him one ques- | 


tion ¥ 

Mr. FITCH. I must decline to yield. My time is short. 

Having considered, Mr. Speaker, the origin of these laws and 
our experience with them in operation, I desire briefly in con- 
clusion to touch upon our reasons for their repeal. These rea- 
sons are those already quoted from the report of the commit- 
tee. Let me repeat them, because I desire to emphasize the 
statement that we in New York do not wish these laws repealed 
because of any theories in regard to the Constitution or the 
rights of the States. We want them repealed because of the 
facts connected with the workings of these laws on our inter- 
ests and our personal liberty. They ought to be repealed, as 
the report says: 

First. Because they result inno convictions of offenders, and aro therefore 
useless to prevent or punish crime, 

Second. Because they cause great expense and are fruitful of constant and 
continuing frauds upen the Treasury 

Third. Because they are designed to be used and are used only as part of 
the machinery of a party to compensate voters who are frienaly to it, and to 
frighten from the polls the voters of the opposing party. 

l‘ourth. Because under and vy virtue of these lass the gravest interfer- 
ence with the personal rights and liberty of citizens occur, and voters are 
punished by arrest andimprisonment for their political opinions. 


In the course of this debate arguments of great length have 
been made in regard to the constitutionality of these laws or of 
any similar legislation. The gentleman frem Virginia [Mr. 
TUCKER], of the committee of which | have the honor to be chair- 


man, in particular, has argued very fully, and as if it were nec- | ; ( i 
| race of people in our midst punishment equaled onl; 
| inflicted upon the Moor, the Jew,and the Huguenot. 


essary to the repeal, that these laws are unconstitutional, and 
that the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in which their constitutionality is upheld are aliwrong. He has 
been answered very fully by my Republican colleague, Judge 
DANIELS, whose distinguished career on the highest bench of New 
York for over a quarter of a century has reflected as much honor 
upon his State as it has upon him, with whose conclusions my 
two Democratic colleagues, Dr. EVERETT, of Massachusetts, and 
Dr. ENGLISH, of New Jersey, perhaps the two men in the House 
best read in the constitutional history of the country, agree. 


Mr. Speaker, I practice law at a bar where any decision of the | 


final courts of appeal in the State and in the nation is held inthe 
highest respect and where itis not the custom to argue the law 
after the court has announced it or to denounces the court for its 
failure to follow the views of counsel. I submit that the ques- 
tion of the constitutionality of these laws is not before us. Ido 
not feel, in voting on this question, that I must vote to overrule 
the Supreme Court in favor of the gentleman from Virginia. If 
it were constitutional for Congress to enact these laws it is con- 
stitutional for Congress to repeal them. I hope to vote in this 
Congress to repeal many laws about the constitutionality of which 
there is no kind of question. I am very happy to believe that, 
in order to understand why a bad law, made for a bad purpose, 
should be repealed, it is not a condition precedent that caybedy 


tutional lawyer. 

In order, Mr. Speaker, to show that we are rio 
for this repeal on the grounds which I have stated 
adopting any particular theory about the Constit 
tention to the language of the platform adopted b 
Democracy at its convention at Chicago in 1892 0 
There is nothing about the constitutionality of th 

latform, although in the next sentence foll 

1em there is a statement inregard tothe 

» tariff. The national Democracy did n 
1 of these laws because of anything in the Cons 
‘ theory of the rights of the States. 


‘The national convention attacked the system on 


cisely similar to those which I have stated, groun 
we can all safely stand, and grounds which are m« 
cient to the justification of the repeal. The wordi 


| form is as follows: 





(ixtract from the Democratic platform adopted at Chica 
FEDERAL CONTROL OF ELECTIONS 
e warn the people of our common country, jealous for the } 
¢ institutions, that the policy of Federal control of el 
jublican party has committed itself is fraught with tl 
arcely less momentous than would result from a revi 
tablishing monarchy on the ruin of the Republi 
3 Well as the South, and injures the colored cit 
; it means a horde of deputy marshals at every 
ral power, returning boards appointed and controlled 
the outrage of the electoral rights of the people in the 
gation of the colore »p >the control of the | 
viving of race antagonism, now happily abated 
» safety and happi l 
On that platform, Mr. Speaker, on the evidence and t 
of the committee of investigation in the last Congress 
the reasons which I have mentioned, the city of New You 
to this House to-day with a request for the repeal of th: 
Ve ask this repeal in the interest of justice, in the int 
good government, and in the interest of pure and honest 
‘lhe city has earned the right to be heard in a Democrati: 
[ am sure that her request will not be refused. [Prolo 
plause on the Democratic side. | 


Chiwese Exclusion: 


SPEECH 


oO: 


HON. THOMAS J. GEARY, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
[IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, October 11, 1898. 
The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 3687) to ar 


entitled “An act to prohibit the coming of Chinese persons into t 
States,” approved May 5, 1892— 


Mr. GEARY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have listened to my friend from k 
{[Mr. McCREARY] with pleasure, but also with some s 
have been unable to reconcile his present app ‘al on 


| Christianity and humanity with his declaration th 


which he is now seeking to amend was calculated to in 


heard him utter that sentiment | could not help wond 
when the act was before this House as a bill two ye: 
was not influenced by the same spirit of humanity. 

Mr. Speaker, I can not permit the impression to 
that the members from the west coast of this country ar« 
to vote to pass any act in Congress, or to ask their fello 
sentatives here to give their sanction to any meas 
would inflict a blotlike that upon the character of th 
people. The Moor wasnot expelled from Spain becaus 
failed to comply with the laws of the land. The Moor 
had a chance given him to comply with law, and his de} 


| was not the penalty of crime. The Jew was driven o 


of hostility to his race, without regard to the questio: 
criminality or hisinnocence. The Huguenot was driven « 
because he had been guilty of an offense against th 
Franee, but because hedemanded the right as a free man 
ship his God as he saw fit and refused to bow to the edict 
other chureh. This law does not impose any such pen 
upon the Chinese, nor does it bring the least disgrace up: 
people whom we represent here. ; : 
I will not permit my friend to assert without contrac! 
that he is more humane and more interested in Christ! 





+e 








—_ ' 
than I am; and, although I do not believe that these people | bers of t congregations vit ns have the same 1 ; 
are ontitied to any new rights in this country, although I be- | othe tizens: but the < r 35 ‘ yright to 
that good public policy would dictate that we should strictly | inthe political affairs of this 
th law according to its tter, yet if Ll believed that if ther ; e ! 
} he passage < this r oO da n Committee on cans ve rove 1 bh 
rn Affairs, in e shape in ich it is now before the | no n ¢ 
I we would obtain a final settlement of the Chinese que of one yt othe r "| 
tix hat these peor would comply i its requirements and | ol e An n ¢ 
1 ve us the opportunity w nave en seek yr 10 >} 1 i it 
vent ve s to ell Lully res late t I sence 
A vent the comi: ff mo L we L vi ‘ he D ) unio 
Lostility to itis because | ve no confide in it ‘ e Atlantic an h ns 
e [ do not beli that t wsure is sented with ‘ ed 
| ( iD bones rit C l t t Vi ind ¢ é ( such 
! ty 3 lem) ane ) evace eXIs th expel ‘ cut i i" 
i Ss h I 8 I I i A ro l I l é ) I t \ 
{ cific hosti to is } OSé Vew : dar ‘ 3 we v { ’ ‘ 
vh \ ( S vy t L.©6 oO lie ye] Line i rus © \ 
n 2 the » ‘ ( Ose ndments to oO ( olic ‘ et h ous ‘ 
we shall have to opp iis | hich we ink must pro Cat ote I \ I : 
tive and sti e of the bes nter oO! ¢ copie. = é } ( ‘ : 210 
nn O us ¢ the f 1 ut ol 18 st two yea é } the I } 
ti h l V < tT) sm ol wih tb . n 
t [I never though time would come in my life when | ree fre is interfe 
sb d exci the at ntion ¢ 3 many goodly people, and tht yt ! ind stat nav t | task 1 tine 
l \ nd and conf e my har would be inscribed upon the nro 1s euch v h ,own here 1 
records, and good people asked to condemn nee because | hx e suprem« Let the « ‘ch peri ts t work int 
Sup ted measure ¢ ited to prese rve the Christian civi en f it Oo id. . n the faith 
tion of 1 nat Land from the destructive influence of © dead down y the hers, Db nl Lose) Lie 
Ag tics omenh¢ this smacks somewh it of the intoler nee nm i) t | = | wh e necessi 
that sent th Huguenots out of France, that drove the Jews ir 1 } . th airs of the human 
England, and compelled the Moor to emi te from his nati\ ' ad ( t mavi m ster to the wants of th 
land. IL} wefore me petition which I want to read. t ( drive s ow from the hearthst: ,andam 
} yr ki g ae C. © i io ( Lii€ I ! t ] t 
I tos M s Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church { 1 it yhere b Olute and su 
dubon, Iowa the 13th day of September, 1893, comp ‘ en hv the ¢ er! mt inits ex ‘ 
ix ep it 40, 000 1 mem be respectfully pe “ ‘ ord a4 sena 5 : ‘ 
ody mimediat the act sd on the 5th day 
. known as the Geary la We make this earnest petition, first, « nporai, th Lt must ) 
the ground justice dad f dealin By solemn treaty agreement, the rhe chureh in this country has no right to criticise ondem 
’ » 7 tad t » ant to the sar tment t tis ‘ . 
on 1 ito. ett ! oud ec 5 of he : t et ation. The |} , ; udgmen i on the acts of an At 
Vision that they sh I ister and take out rtificates to assure their cor ithout the pow: to mak ae na 
tinned a] e here, produ het im of a white witness to their sneeted by this Government This is the unw 
right to be requ ultit i an impossibility, a ‘ 1 ‘ 
su ent { deportation if they fail to comply I A he aay ; : 
the requisition. This juirement made of them alone, in contradist t ( ( i point their fing nd make 1 f 
tion to all other igners in t ountl is palpable violati ‘ the « of no nd « n I é ap 
treaty val the orld over, b t aa happily f the | 

The second clause of the petition tells us that the Methodist | is pust, never to returt In this Iand such owe 
Episcopal hurch—not the American Methodist Episcopal ized. and there is no room here for religious i 
Church alone—has some $400,000 invested in China, and is also | « ng the right tointerfere with e politic Fain 
represented there by a number of missionaries. 

Petitions in form similar to this have been sent here from The Protestant chure n the United State nder 
many of the religious conventions that have met this summer , ship o scuided zealots ive itted mse 
petitio 3 apparently prepared at the same piace and issued from 1 exhibition of their d to interfere 
the same source. t I know on sober reflect the of the Ame 

[It did n matter wh l¢ the Methodists or the Baptists or | can irch will condemn, bee [ do not t j 
the Episeo 3; or the Presbyterians wished to petition, they ( t ‘o establish a precedent tha iy b 
all used the s blanks. There was about this a concert of | fut to justify the interference « lother « 
action which was peculiarly rgestive. But the only purpos olitic f rs of this country, use if we co 
for whieh [ refer to this petition is to show the character of t oO t rel oO Protestant bi lop Oo } istel 
statements which have been cireulated roughout the country. t to the ¢ ho P 
describing the effects and operation of this law. t that the great mass « t De of t e¢ 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. Will my friend allow 1 ‘ sses of the Protestaz ‘ch 
make a si e statement at this point [ hold in my hand ‘ ede the right of panal int« ence 
it is justice to these people that I should refer toit—one of thes 
petiti : ym the members of the annual conference of th« Vb d they think a you 
Niet! ist | copal Chi { sixteen States in the Union I ( iay the learned : ) oO ! ( ‘ ( 
willo y re i ti ing ent Oo} one of these pe itions: nh te of New y rk sho 

Cer hio Annual Con ! s Church; 2001 i ( ess, ¢ ‘ peop 
ters, 1 ! dY ers pea f May 5, 189 5 of the polis 
kno ‘ ‘ d insist on ‘ t p 

These petitions come from the conferences of sixteen States. | h t rt 3 ¢ b a 

Mr. GEARY. Mr. Speaker, what right has any church or vork 1 ti sengaged in? Why, from « 
church body to pass judgment upon the action of any Amerie in t yulpit in the land, from the lips of ev \ 
legislative assembly, to give directions to it, or make demand ndemnation of that inter 
such as this? What right has any church in this land of ours epresentatives, and we wo 
speaking from its pulpit or church door, to say to an American | « Pope seeking to dominite this Govern i 
Congress, ‘‘ you must do this,” or ‘‘ you must do that.” I sup ugh the land, and what an intensity of | i would b 
posed that in this land of ours the line was sharply drawn ( vit vy these same ministers the apy nude 
tween church and state: that each within its appropriatesphere | the Catholic clergymen seekin » do ' 16 thing 
must be supreme, but that the church must never lay its hand ey hav n doing ym their pulp in last fe J 
on government, and the Government must never interfere with | T} Protestant church mu © consistent, or it must 


the church. 
churchman in the land | 
every other citizen of t 





{| Applause. 


his country, but he must petition as 
citizen, standing upon his rights as such, and not invoke th: 
powerful name of church behind him. 
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| Remember, } do not deny that every » exercise of this, to them, dang 3 power by the papa 
1as the same right to petition given to | c! 


£ 
z 
4 


may Offend some good peop! 
sfied that I speak the wishes of the great mass of the Ame 
The mem- | people of all churches, who. profiting by the experience ¢ 


[Applause.] 
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race in years gone by, jealous of their rights, fearing the inter- 
ference that in all other lands has spread misery and suffering 
upon the people, are satisfied with existing conditions of goyern- 
ment, and with the maintenance of a just equilibrium between 
the church and state. I say that hereafter, and for all time to 
come, there must be no intermingling of the powers of the one 
with the other,no union of church and state in any way or man- 
ner; that hereafter the church, as church, must abstain from 
interference in any way shape, or manner with the political af- 
fairs of this nation. [Applause.] 

[ have read this petition merely to show the falseness of the 
statements that have been sent abroad about the character of 
this legislation, to show you how people have been misled into 
hostility to a measure they have never read and do not under- 
stand. Now, I have heard much about this law violating the 
national honor and about the humiliating attitude of our Gov- 
ernment in seeking to oppress a weak power like China. Sir, 
there has been no violation of any treaty. There never was a 
treaty between this Government and China that was violated 
by any law ever passed in any American Congress since the time 
the treaty was made. This law of May, 182, the registration 
law, not only is not violative of the treaty, but is expressly 
authorized by the terms of that instrument, and these men who 
have been talking so much about it and have been so anxious 
to protect American honor had better first buy a copy of the 
treaty and learn what it contains. 

Mr. RAYNER. Will the gentleman point out the part of the 
treaty which authorizes this legislation? 

Mr. GEARY. I have it in my hand, and will give it to youin 
a moment. The treaty of 1880, the last treaty that we made 
with China, contains the following: 

Whereas the Government of the United States, F »cause of the constantly 
increasing immigration of Chinese laborers to the territory of the United 
States and the embarrassment consequent upon such immigration, now de 
sires to negutiate a modification of the existing treaties which shall not be 
in direct contravention of them, etc. 

ARTICLE I. Whenever,in the opinion of the Government of the United 
States, the coming of Chinese laborers to the United States, or their resi 
dence therein, affects or threatens to affect the interests of that country, or 
to endanger the good order of the said country or of any locality within the 
territory thereof, the Government of China agrees that the Government of 
the United States may regulate, limit, or suspend such coming or such resi- 
dence, but may not absolutely prohibit it. The limitation or suspension 
shall be reasonable, and shall apply only to Chinese who shall go to the 
a d States as laborers, other classes not being included in the limita 
tion. 

Now, therein by the treaty of 1880 was the express authority 
conferred upon the United States to pass such laws as we might 
deem proper; not such laws as might seem proper to the Gov- 
ernment of China, or to some neutral power, but such laws as 
the American Congress, acting alone, might deem necessary and 
proper for the protection of our people against the Chinese seck- 
ing to come here, and to regulate not only the mode and man- 
ner of their coming but their residence while amongst us. 

Mr. RAYNER. The gentleman surely does not pretend that 
the act of 1892, the Geary act, was passed in pursuance of that 
article, because the Supreme Court of the United States said in 
the very case in which they affirmed the constitutionality of 
that act, that it was a violation of treaty obligations. In that 
decision they used this language: 

it must be conceded that the act of 1888 is in contravention of the express 
stipulations of the treaty of 1868 and of the supplemental treaty of 1880, but 
it is not on that account to be deemed invalid or restricted in its enforce 
ment. 

This is the first time I have heard that that law was not in 
contravention of the treaty. In every one of these cases the 
Supreme Court has held that this act is in violation of treaty ob- 
ligations. 

Mr. GEARY. My friend isa good lawyer, but he must re- 
member that in neither of those cases was the Supreme Court 
called upon to pass on that question. - The questions before that 
court were these: Can we pass an act which is in contravention 
of a treaty? and if Congress does pass such an act does that ab- 
rogate the treaty to that extent? That this act did violate the 
treaty was conceded for the purposes of the argument, and the 
court assumes the violation and then gives its decision that if an 
act of Congress is passed subsequent to the treaty, it abrogates 
the provisions of the treaty when in conflict therewith. 

But [am not relying upon those decisions of the Supreme Court, 
because it is conceded by alllawyers thatevery government pos- 
sesses the authority to abrogate, by subsequent legislation, any 
treaty with a foreign power, and that when that legislation is 
called in question in a local tribunal, the local tribunal has to 
sustain the last act of its own sovereign; but that, as between the 
two nations, the treaty may be considered as in existence or not 
at the will of the party injured. I am contending now that this 
act of 1892 is expressly authorized by the treaty. 

Lam not relying upon the decision of en American court. I 
am willing to submit this question to any international tribunal, 
where we shall rest nakedly and alone upen the right given to 
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us by the treaty which we made with the Chinese Gove 
The treaty of 1880 did say that wheneverthe American G, 
ment wished to regulate the residence of Chinese in thj 
try it might do so, and when, in the exercise of that pow 
passed the act of 1882, limiting Chinese immigration for 
of ten years, and when we passed an act amendatory of 1 
1884, adding other conditions to the exercise of immi 
those acts of this Congress became as much parts of th 
though they had been expressly incorporated with it. 

When China gave us authority to exercise power in p 
of the treaty, the moment we exercised that power and b 
into life that character of legislation, it became as much 
upon the Chinese Government as though we had incorpo) 
in the treaty itself. , 

Mr.STOCKDALE. If it will not interrupt the gent} 
would like to ask him if it be true that the original G 
is in violation of the treaty, does it not follow that this ; 
ment is also in violation of the treaty? 

Mr. GEARY. I have said that before the gentleman 
I was wondering how my friend from Kentucky could 
his vote. Now, then, [ lay down this proposition, that 
never at any time violated any treaty between this Gov 
and China: and I go further than that, and say to th: 
who are so jealous of the honor of the American peop! 
do not think in this case there is room for the exhibition . 
sentiments, if they are permissible at any place or any 
viewing our actions toward foreign nations. 

[am going to establish the fact that ever since the ti 
1880 was signed, or since the act of 1882 was passed, Chin 
day by day and hour by hour, in the daytime and in th 
sought for opportunity to violate that treaty, which its { 
now claim should be observed. When we passed the act 0 
saying that for ten years Chinese laborers should not com: 
this land, the moment that China became apprised of the pa 
of that law, she became as much bound to assist in its enforce 
ment as though we had incorporated it in the original tr 
Her duty to us as a friendly power, bound to us by treaty, |} 
been declared over and over again by all the international | 
writers. It was the duty of China, by exercising all the pow 
andauthority she had at home over her own people, to discour 
them from coming to this land, just as soon as she learned that 
their coming was in violation of our law. Mr. Wharton lays 
down this doctrine as the rule: 

It is the first duty of a friendly government to exercise its power to pre- 
vent its people from attempted violations of a law of a friendly state, an 


} toexercise all its power to restrain its own people at home 


We have over and over again invoked that declaration of 
ternational law writers, first with Mexico, shortly after the clos 
of her war, when bandsof her people and Indians crossed and 1 
crossed the frontier, inflicting injury upon ours. Our Gover 
ment demanded of the Mexican Government that she shir 
protect us against the incursions of her people, because th 
came here to violate the laws we had made for the protection ¢ 
our citizens. Again,during the Blackfoot troubles along ou 


| Northern borders some few years ago, we demanded of | 


Canadian authorities that they should restrain their peop! 
not permit them to wander from their reservations, to come i 
and work injury to our people. 

We have said to China, ‘** We no longer desire the coming 
your laboring class. You have given us the authority and po 
to make this declaration. You have said that as a friend 
will seek to uphold the treaty made between us.” 

Tell me, those who find so much to admire in the Chinese 


| character, when has China ever exercised her power to pr 


her people from violating our laws? Every day since !8:: 
tempts have been made by her people, by fraud and by duplici 
either by coming across our borders or by forcing themsel\ 
through our ports of entry, to get into this country afte: 
have declared our hostility to them. There was never a sin 
hour when the Chinese Government could not have said to 
people at home, *‘ Cease these attempted violations of Amer 
laws.” And they would have stopped. 

But China never did it. With knowledge of the departure o! 
these expeditions, aware of this constant emigration of her pe 
ple to our shores, knowing that she was violating treaty by pe! 
mitting it, China remained silent. There is no room for sy 
pathy for the ChineseGovernment. Inallher dealings with the 
Americans, she has never failed to exercise every opportunity 
to defraud us. 

Now, we are not left in doubt as to what China might have 
done with her people, because in 1888, prior to the passage of 
the so-called Scott act, she opened negotiations with this Gov- 
ernment and said to us, ‘‘Let us make a new treaty and we will 
agree to pass such laws in China and keep our people at home 

Why did she not exhibit the same spirit under existing liws? 
Why did she not in 1882, 1883, 1884, and 1885 say to her people, 
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“Stop! this is not right; this is a violation of the spirit of the 
treaty,” and with that intense regard for treaty rights for which 
she is now clamoring from the American Congress, why did she 
not herself give us an exhibition of the exercise of that power? 
My friend from Kentucky is exercised about economy in this 
matter. Well, 1 wonder we have not received some other lectures 
in economy. 
protecting ourselves against these very violations of law coun- 
; 


: nanced by the Chinese Government? According tothe reportol 
the clerk of the Appropriations Committee, which I have here. 
in these years from 1883 down to 1893 the Congress of the United 
States approp! iated, and spent most of it, # the pur- 
nose of enforcing the.Chinese restriction laws of this land. For 
the last few years the average amount was more than $50,000 a 
vear: not in the enforcement of the bill that bears my n 
you say, but for the enforcement of the general laws which pro- 
vide that Chinamen shall not come in. Every dollar of that 
could have been saved to our people if the Chinese Government 
had taught her people at home to obey law, or if they had ceased 
to attemptits violation here. 

Now, then, it is said that the act of 1888, the Seott bill. so 
called, is a violation of the treaty. Why, Mr. Cleveland did not 
think it a violation of the treaty. In the message he sent to 
Congress in October, 1888, he 
nese Government, and he justified the signing of the Scott bill 
by saying in his message, ‘* We passed this in self-defense.” Self 
defense of what? A government has no more right than an in- 
dividual to invoke the right of self-defense until after it had 
been attacked and driven to the wall. They attacked us: and 
here is the attack that justified Mr. Cleveland in 1888 in saying 
that the Scott bill was passed in the exercise of the right of self- 
defense. ‘“Vhy? Because these people had all the time been 
assailing the laws passed in this country, because they had been 
attempting to force themselves upon us after we had declared 
that we no longer wanted them: because their Government re- 
fused to enforce the treaty to which it had given its signature, 
Mr. Cleveland said that attack was made and the right of self- 
defense justified us in ignaying a treaty repeatedly broken by 
the other power. That was the interpretation and meaning 
placed upon that instrument then by the present President of 
the United States. 

Then we have this fairy tale: ‘‘Oh, China does not want her 
people in the United States, but would rather have them all at 
home.” Persons are actually going about trying to represent 
that all these Chinamen who are here have come here contrary 
to the wishes of their Government; but whenever we come to 
make a treaty with that Government it is anxious tosecure their 
right to continue coming. 

In the past forty years the surplus earnings of the Chinese in 
the State of California alone, as reported by the collector of in- 
tenal revenue from an investigation made by him, has been over 
$500,000,000. More than $500,000,000 earned in our State, taken 
out of it by Chinamen and carried home to China to enrich that 
country. More than $500,000,000 taken off the Pacific coast, out 
of those sparsely settled States, and transported toa foreign 
land! No part of it has been invested with us: no part of it has 
been used to improveor better our country. None of it has gone 
into structures, religious or otherwise; and no permanent resi- 
dence estublished, but all, as bya sponge, taken up to be squeezed 
out when it is transported to the land of the nativity of the men 
who acquired it. 

You wonder why we in California donot like Chinamen. How 
would you like, in one of your Eastern States, to have a colony 
of foreigners step in, say to the extent of a hundred thousand, 
whose surplus earningsevery day at 50 cents a day would amount 
to $50,000, and which they would take away from you? Can you 
build up communities with such a class of population? Can you 
improve the conditions of communities by having in your midst 
such an alien race, adding nothing to your wealth, making no 
contribution to your prosperity? 

While we have one of the richest Commonwealths on eurt h. 
while our resources are we know thatif in the 
past thirty years, instead of this army of leeches, we had had an 
army of laborers who would have turned back the product ot 


it, $361,000 for 


mie, as 


almost boundless, 


their earnings our Stite would have been greater and grande 
than it is to-day. Because we desire to stop the sacrifice we 
have been subjected to is the reason why we stand here, with- 


out regard to political faith, and demand ion from the 
other Representatives of our Union. 

Mr. HENDERSON of lowa. Will it interrupt the gentleman 
there, if I ask him a question? 

Mr. GEARY. No, sir. 

Mr. HENDERSON of | would like to know what per- 
centage of the Chinamen who come into California become citi- 
zens of the Union under American laws? 


protec 





lowa. 


How much, think you, have we spent since 1882 | 
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referred to the conduct of the Chi- | 








Mr. GEARY. None of them. 


Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. Lask that duestion because | was 
told that a large number of them became cit ns of the U nite 
States 

Mr. GEARY We never | Chines t 

M MAGUIRI Not of Chines 

Mi Mc KX LRY oO rwentuck Yo » the Vv « 
L862 

Mr. GEARY Prior to e law of 1862 
them from being made citizens, but the cc 
fused to naturalize them under the amendme: 

| BAKER of New Hampshire. I woul e ti 

gventieman 1 t is nota fact that those who l ovyed ( 
laborers \ received the full \ e fou t vere Dp 
wages 

Gl ARY | suppose bona Vou. Measurs 6 value o ‘ 
alone by the at it produces, | wi iswW es W « 
needed ¢ hing labor thirty ‘ 5 ro, whe uur tree ( ‘ 
vas receiving the highest wages« paid, hi ie) 1a was pald 
in any other State 

Mr. HOOKER of New York. Orin any place in the world 

Mr. GEARY. Orin any other place in the world he labor 
we had then would not work for the ages that preva to-day; 
because vou must remember that no place on earth ever wrth 


to California 
romevery town 


We 


‘a body of men like ose who went 


in the first years of that State. There were men 


and hamlet in the Eastand from every county in the South 

o hered towe ther the cream of the oung manhood of eve ry 
State he ambitious, brave, and brilliant men, limited by the 
environment that surrounded them at home, anxious for greater 


opportunity to exercise their talents and abilities in quest of new 


s where they could progress and conquer, of this kind was 


the army of Argonauts who, encountering the dangers by land 

or the more serious ones by water, entered California and planted 

the banner of American civilization on the far-away shore of the 
Cl Cc. 


ww well they labored and what victories they won every 
other community in the Union will to-day bear testimony to, for 
the fruits of the victories of the California pioneers and their 
ve erosity have gladdened the hearts of aeserving people in 
nearly every hamlet of the Union. 


In the hands of these men and their descendants the national 
honor and national faith will be as jealously guarded and 
protected as in any Eastern community. Those men would not 
perform the duties that were demanded of common and menia 
laborers: and it is because of the presence of that class of m 
at the birth of California that she has been enabled to make t 
strides she has made in the past thirty years. 

But now times have changed. The days of El Dorado have 
disappeared. Thousands of other laborers from other States have 
followed the pioneers until to-day we have a surplus of Jabor. 
They have been compelled to come down to the ha: d-pan of ex- 
and our labor now is forced into competition with this 
Chinese slave labor which threatens its destruction. To-day ] 
can employ in California all the common white labor that I want 
for $1.50 a day, or from that down to $la day. Thirty yearsago 

ld not hire a Chinaman for that sum. Now, the Chinaman, 


en 
ha 
Li¢ 


istence 


| cou 
by his ability to live on less than what will maintain the white 
laborer, forces on that laborer a dangerous competition which 
threatens his existence. 

[ did not intend to go into this matter, because my colleagues 
and other friends intend to speak on this subject, and I wanted 
to leave something for them to say. [Laughter.] 

But I want to call attention to this. In the consular 

of last year will be found the report of Mr. Bedloe, 
States Consul at Amoy, a gentleman who only a few 
\ ago was avery pronounced pro-Chinese advocate, as he 
told me himself. In that report he givesthe costof living there 
an he wages earned by Chinese labor. Common 


reports 


laborers get 


re 


from $3 to $4 per month, Skilled mechanics, carpenters, black 
Ss! is, jewelers, and mechanics of that class, receive not to ex- 
c )}a month. He gives a table of the daily bill of fare o 

first-class Chinese workman, and shows that he can live sump- 
tous ! cents aday. Now what, think you, is the cl nce of 


tboreron the Pacific coast, competing with a laborer 


whose daily wants are satisfied by the exper re of 6 cents, 

and who who has no family depending on him, no one to maintain 
f? [do not think | need to answer that question 

\ BAKER of New Hampshire. Dol understand the gentle- 

n to say that the Chinese laborer lives on 6 cents a day in Cali- 


fc la, or t it he 
. GEARY. 


on cent 


hina 

[ mean to say that the Chinaman in Amoy lives 
I mean to say further that I can feed sump- 
tuously in California any Chinese laborer that Lever gazed upon 
in my life, at a cost not exceeding 10 cents a day. il mean to sav 


does so at hor sin ( 


8a day. 
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that in making inquiries as to what the cost of deportation of 
these Chinumen would be, the officers return a report that in ad- 
dition to the $35 for transportation, 14 cents a day would bea 
ient nt to maintuin them. 
ww, lL ask again, how ean our labor subsist when it is threat- 
with that class of competition. I know that my friendson 
ide declare that they are in favor of protection to 
Well, sir, | am in favor of protecting the 
myself, but [do not think you can 


sul 


amo 
} 
i 


lnbor 


laborer protect 


n labor by meeting the product of the pauper labor of 
iy other land, at your custom-houses and declaring 


y 
? 


,~oro.a 
t it shall not come in, while you allow the pauper labor 
imself to enter free. [Applause. | 
If there is to bs 
length and } 
matter whence it comes, and put up against it some 
effective barrier. 
tection for American laber. 
in the American 
min 
tion of our tariff laws may 
looking up into his: American face, say, ‘‘ You would not let 
the thing [ made come here, now I have come myself, and 
want your place.” 
permitted on Americ n soil our Republiean friends. can net pre 


Just as long as the man who toils 


Whose 


tend that the bars have been placed high enough or are numer- | 


ous enough to protect American labor. the Dem- 
oeeratic side: | 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. Do 
done by your Democratie friends? 

Mr. GEARY. Well, lam a Democrat, and these are my views, 
and if my party does not believe in them then I will not be a 
Demoerat. [Laughter. | 
them, and that [ correctly interpret its platform declaration and 
policy. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. 
mun onee again? 

Mr. GHARY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BAK ISR of New Hampshire. Why does the gentleman 
limit his exel::sion to the Chinese? If he will make it broader 
we will join him, perhaps. 

Mr. GEARY. ‘There is: a bill 
by myself, in which [ extend it to all, and [ am ready to vote for 
tht bill now or atanv time. Now, let me ask you a question? 
Will you vote for a bill te stop all immigration of laborers from 
any land into the United States? 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. 
deportation of those now here. 

| believe that im our legislation in regard to the exclusion of 
foreigners it is our duty to consider existing treaties; and I do 
not agree with the letter of the decisions of the Supreme Court 
that our statutes should be enforeed reyardiess of existing treat- 


[Applause on 


you think it will be 


Mav I interrupt the gentle- 


Yes, sir: but not fer the 


LOS, 
nations when we are undertaking to enact our statutes. 

Mr GBARY. If do not believe that this law violates any 
treaty. Ido not believe that any man versed in international 
law will contend that it does. 
exercising a right expressly conferred upon us by the treaty. 


But I want to tell my friend this—if there were adoubt whether | 


a law of this character for the exclusion of pauper labor was in 
violation of » treaty or net, | should resolve that doubt in favor 
of the American workingman and netagainst him. [ Applause. ] 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. AndI would agree with the 


gentleman, except that | would first ask the foreign nation to | 
mo.Jify its.treaty, and then | would proceed with the proposed | 


legisla tiem. 

Mr. GEARY. Some men in this country seem to have anidea 
that we asa nation have not yet attained our growth, and that 
we ought not to pass-any laws without consulting some foreign 
nation. |lowghter and applause. | 

Mr. BOW HRS of California. Particularly the siiver law. 

Mr. GEARY. Lamnot such an American. I believe we as 
a nation are not only 21 years of age, but of mature age; and I 
think we are capable of running this Government for the best 
interests-of our people primarily; and if there is any surplus of 
humanity in our legislation which we can dispense with, we 
will ship it te other countries. [Laughter and applause: | 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. [ agree with the gentleman 
so far as to believe that we as a nation are not only 4) years old 
but 100 years old. Still, I think this nation is not too old to be 
honest nor too old to be fair. [Applause.]} 

Mr, GEARY. Iam not asking anyone to be dishonest or un- 
fair. Rut itis rare to hear of any legislation iv. thiscountry that 
was gauged by a strict regard for honesty or for the rights of 
Americans when the rights or interests.of foreigners were in- 
volved. Why, sir, you can not even pass a silver bill or other 


| certificate 
protection fur American labor throughout the | 
wreadth of this land we must reject pauper labor no | 
kkind of an | 
Until that is done there will be no real pro- | 





| entirely wrong. 
factory or workshop knows that any day the | 
labor he displaces in the old world by the. opera- | 
walk into his town or village, and, | 


Just so long as that kind of competition is | 


But | think my party does. believe in | 


before this House, introduced | 


| think we ought to conform to our:agreements with other | 





| here, 
L think in this enacment we are | 
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financial measure without first getting leave from 
street. [Laughter and applause.| I think it is abou 
should quit such business and become Americans i) 
Let the world know that we are going to run our Go 
according to our own ideas, that we are going to 
laws as we think necessary for our proper developmer 
insurance of happiness to all our people: and if th: 
large does not like what we do, we will 

awhile without the good’ opinion of the 
wants more from us and receives more than we expe 


try ' 


rest of 


| from it. 


entlemen say that it isnot nex 
Why, sir, we had tried all other system 
sought other means of preventing Chin 
we had failed in every attempt of that kind. We ha 
United States to-day according to the consus, quo 
friend from Kentucky, only 106,000 Chinamen. Tha 
L do not mean any reflection upon 
men who compiled it, because [think they did their d 
best knew how. I do not believe they purposely on 
Chinamen; but I submit to any man at all conversant 
race that it is not within the range of human possibil 
merate them when you consider the manner in whi 
in our midst. I say we have to-day twice 100,000 Chi 
Mr. MAGUIRE. Three times. 
Mr. GEARY. My friend says three times. In 187 
according to the census, 213,000 Chinamen in the Unite 
Does anybody think there are fewer here to-day than 
Why, you did not then have them throughout the S 
Hast. You have now colonies: of them in some of the 
States where you did not have a Chinaman in 1870. Yi 
confine ourselves to the census report the number has x 
deereased instead of increasing. But the actual fact, kn 


OMe essary we si 


se [rom Gom 


as 


| all men conversant with the race, is. that the race has mo 


doubled in the last twenty years 
laws, 

Here is.one thing to which [ wish to eall the attention of 
tlemen who talk about extending this right and about th: 
iety of the Chinese minister to be consulted with referen 
legislation. We ought to have aecording to the census rep: 
a decrease of the number of Chinamen in the United Stat 
within the last ten yearsof 48,000, because taking the departur 
from San Prancisco, as compared with the nuniber of arrivals, 
there was. a loss of 48,000. ut taking the census report ther 
was again of 1,000, so that we have 49,000. out of 106,000 Chiname 
in the United States who are here in defiance of our laws—n 
here under the invitation of the Burlingame treaty—not 
by invitation of the act of 1882 or the treaty of 1880; nothe 
any express wish of ow: Government, but. here in defia: 
that. wish, in violation of our law—not made criminals alo: 
the law of 1892, but criminals the moment they landed 01 
shores, 

What claim to consideration at our hands have these pe 
They were not misled by the opinions of these lawyers. 
knew when they left. their native land that they hid no 
and that we had no desire for them. Yet with ap 
to violate the law they landed upon our shores. Is ita ci 
punish them? Is it wrong to.enforce obedience to our law 
so, what becomes of government? 

Now, why does-not your Chinese minister, who seems t 
terrorized some of the Departments of the Government, 
this privilege, lost by noneonformity to the laws, be,cxten 
those Chinamen who are guilty of no crime except non 
anee with the act of 1892, I will agree to mark out. thi 
eriminals, and assist you in their removal from our mids! 

[If we are to be merciful to these people, they ought at 
just tous. Wewere compelled to pass the registration 
cause we had no other mens of identifying a Chinaman o1 
got within the bordersef the Union. On arrival he went i 


in spite of all our rest 


| diately amongst his fellows, mixed up and associated wit! 


the next day no white man could identify him from other ‘ 
men who had been here sometime. 

We might attempt their arrest, as Mr. Carlisle has don 
when we did so in every case we were compelled to pi 
time when the Chinaman came into the country: and that 
subsequent to the passage of the law of 1882. Why, it w 
quire one. white man to find every Chinaman just as be 
lating the law in order. to enable us to establish that fa 

If the Chinese residents in the United States had cons 
duty as other aliens do; if they had not become shield 
protectors of these criminals; if they had not stood read) 
times to lend their testimony to establish a lie, we would n 
have asked for the passage of the law of 1892. But we 
“Here, we will stop this thing in this m:nner. Let us co 
all now in the country to register. Let them take out a: 
cate of identification which can not be transferred from th 
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‘ dy else. Then we know those wh ight to be W 
| nd all of those who come here after that we can readi } oO 
; rt} he absence of this certificate. ets the p 
was the only purpose and the only intent of the act 
LS the preparatlo iv h I assist We 1 ‘ econ < d 
‘ te deporta n y for crime We thought thes ‘ ! 
' uld com} re lat such as this, a1 lL honestly 
Oo-ad tl 4 ‘ ( nes ; ] in { Cc | it l St RR 
een | ttot exe! f th r own free \ ! Oo 
} omplied with the act, and the condi ich now con- 
f 4 3 would not now « it the vho« lem, the ( \ ( 
> nies and their } ( its, t ‘ ) yn 
\ ke fortun out of thei inp< ) ( ite 
1 the enforcement ol Lat i d th t 
1 the western s! ‘ f th 
en we had « rlishe ns of i ifying t ) [ MO! 
] he le l right to be her lished ano 
n oO! identifviu the l W ( \ ( 
( we we per ted 1 do tl ‘ ( d to i y) ( i 
£ l le hewly lmportea ve, to his nitive 
I I in flic destructive yup th ve t 
( © 1 rn coas We then gave notices to the Six ¢ Gt ’ 
pa masters ol th 5 slaves, Yo rin l { l s ) ( i 
bec 6 we DOW have n ins O dest ‘Oy in t »y denti ible 
And 18 Opposition to this law, all i e 
C trap about h I erely in teres ] oO v\ 
\ for thi yet een engaged in this sl t 
W yt want th uw to exist, because ler its provisik [ boli { ( 
n or Limp rtation o these people can be h id. We Ls | | ( the diff | 
n in the passage of this law, th it be so amended tha MI AR \ t i that 
I be effective Let it be so framed that the purposes con h Chir | f 
templated two years ago shall be carried out | @ made so 
definite that notanother one of these people shall cross our fron ( res t ook alike ' 
tier. or into } ts d I say for myself spe king as: 1 ’ n the pictur 
Californian, I will give y« ll the humanity you want, and vote ( LR\ No, § t tre 
for thate fectiv law ( t] ap] ur 
Why do you not permit us, who know the race better than yo tir Now, fo stance 
know them, and know their tricks, their guiles, and their de- : complex 
ceptions, to be the dges of whether this law is to be effectir i od 1 Cc I 
or not? ‘ TT) e is a good verb 
We can not identify them like other people. I have never in- | clot] , when he does not r black e 
sisted on the photogragh, and do not insist on it now, ifany other | description will fit every single one of 
means of identification can be made effectual [ will acceptany | him under t d fasten on tl 
means of identification th ill make certain and defin t the | facial dilfei ( here may be, it pp 
desc: iption of the man untitled to the certificate of resi- | at on 
dence. Mr. HOUK of O} Do ve i } } 
| have studied all the known means of describing people, and | in Calif ia in crim L 
after all I have come to the conclusion that the photograp! Mr. ¢ ARY x ea I 
the only effec { with inconvenience, that ( m cases am nting to felonies 
ean be adopt ntification. If wed ot | is another reason I wis) 
make that « it can not be transferred | Kent cy, who is so much ex sed 
to cover uno ta hundred thousand cet 000 outlay. Ve claim that we e justi 
tificates wi hi ide of a year we will hav } f tior evel Chi ' n legally i 


half a ‘laiming the right to remain | the p se of protecting our own Go 


al n 




















here on one certilicate that fits the group. You can not make a ert of claim nst it Under 
verbal d: 1an such as youcan make of a whit issumed onsibility the securit 
man,and h [ s tter « ct we 
All Chinamen look alike, all dress alike, a have the same | si the ft ty of L880 was entered into si 
kind of eyes, all are beardless, all wear their hair in the s l upon ¢ i , 
manner. Now. you § t down and write out a description of a - 
Chinaman, give his height, weight, the color of his skin and th« ' know of the h t ft ‘ 
shape o bis eye id after you have doneit, w at have you ¢ t? 11 tic of 1 U n.,andt tth 
You have a description that will fit any other Chinaman that | be i osed u yl 3 
you happen to run up igainst Laughter. | bly t ives taken. I dono 
The regulation we ask for is reasonable because it is necessar\ } 1 now t l 
because it is the only regulation that can be made effectiv I ts h f 
because it will be effective, is the reason w the Chinese com- | ti exis that they ar 3 
panies oppose its adoption. I have no desire to humiliate any | t Gov I 3 liable for t 
Chinaman. I have no desire to impose any humiliating obliga- | yders h lrigh 
tions on anybody. The lot of all is hard enough without impos- | m by A ican cit \ 
ing fresh burdens. I would rather go through life lifting the | in 19,000 criminals whe 
burdens off and making life pleasanter for all; but we must pi l 
tect ourselves. \ j nsidering the 1 note | 
This necessity is not of our creation. It is made necessary b liture the ! 
their repeated violations of the law. Then we must adopt the | j e bi é 
only method that will make effective ourown legislation Now, | m to | s confided the t of li 
if anyone knows of any other system besides the photograph that | our p or injuries imposed upon an 
will enable us to distinguish one Chinaman from another, I will | knew that y one-half of them were « 
accept that method. were not onsible, who do n¢ her 
Why, this is no new regulation. At the World’s Fair every, | our Gov wou not you, 
commissioner except the national commissioners I believe one of | to determine the liability of your Gov I 
them objected—all of the State commi sionersatthe World’s Fair | mexns by which you could t out fo 
at Chicago, all the employés attached toexhibits at that fair, have whom you were not liable? 
on their passes entitling them to admission their photographs. had a somewhat similar questi 
They tried the line system; they tried the different descriptions | the New Orleans riots a few months ago, 


adopted by the different countries to distinguish one man from | ma 


» on our Government to remunerate 
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who were hanged by the mob at that place. The question arose 
there whether or not in the riots at New Orleans we were liable 
for injuries done to an alien after he had manifested his inten- 


tion to expatriate himself and become a citizen of this country, | 


or if the foreign government's control over him must not neces- 
sarily have ceased. 


and con 2s to the liability of the Governmentin that regard, and 
there was much of doubt about the status of these untortunate 


men. But in the Chinese cases they are placed on an entirely | 


different footing. They are an entirely different race. And, 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to make a remark in this connection that 
} 

different from those which we apply to any other race, and argue 

against them for that reason. They then cite the language of 


the second section of the treaty, which says that these people | 


shall be entitled to the rights conferred on other aliens. 

But there is no ambiguity whatever. There is nothing con- 
trary in those sections. The first sections of the treaty give the 
right to legislate. itis different language from that embodied 


in other treaties with other nations. Sothat both governments | 
. : a4 ‘ : . i , ‘a j 
recognized the fact that the Chinaman was regarded as different 


from any other nationalities; that he came here under different 
conditions, with different purposes, filled with different desires, 
and that he did not come with any intention or expectation of 
remaining with us. Under those circumstances the Government 
of China permitted us in the treaty to make such regulations in 
regard to these people as we deemed necessary for our own pro- 
tection, different from those which we applied to other people. 
Our legal friends will agree that we are permitted to exercise 
different legislation in the protection of our rights toward him 
from that which we exercise in regard to any other alien immi- 
grant. Then, in subordination to that we must treat him justas 
we treatotheraliens. The Chinaman is to enjoy the same rights 
as Other aliens until we exercise our power under the first sec- 
tion of the treaty, and then only such rights as remain to him 
thereafter as fully as other aliens enjoy like rights. 

Now. | hold that we are responsible for the life of every China- 
man who is legally here, because the language to be found in 
that treaty, which admits them to this country, require. ‘hat 
this Government shall so exercise all power as to protect and 


hold harmiess the Chinaman, «nd was undoubtedly intended by | 


them to create a special liability. This special provision was 
incorporated because they had learned in dealing with our people 
in the matter of the different riots which had taken place outin 
different parts of the Western country that the primary obliga- 
tion rested upon the State government and that the National 
Government was not held to be liable. 

Asamatter of good public policy, and in the interest of economy 
to prevent comprehensive and fraudulent claims against my 
Government, recognizing the existence of the twoclasses in our 
midst, it is our duty to these men to distinguish the one from 
the other. 

Some gentleman said a moment ago, ‘‘ Why, out on the Cher- 
okee Strip every one had to register.” It was not considered 
any hardship. It was not regarded as an imposition upon the 
American citizen because he was compelled to register. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. You have to register before you can vote. 

Mr. GEARY. Why, in my State I have to register in order to 
vote. I have to givea description of myself to enable the utmost 
certainty to be manifest to the election officers as towho the man 
is that bears my name and offers the ballot. I must step into 
my county clerk’s room and be measured, my exact height put 
on my certificate, my weight, the color of my hair, my complex- 
lon, the scar on my face—— 

Mr.CAMINETII. Andthe bald head. [Laiughter.] 

Mr. GEARY. Well, there are so many bald ones among us 
that [ admit I belong to the gang. [Laughter.| 


very one of these marks is recorded. Idid not object to the | 
bald head the last time, but when the clerk who took my de- | 


scription put in ‘‘grayheaded,” then I kicked. 
laughter. | 

Now every one of my fellow-citizens who votes must do the 
same thing. Why, it is “humiliating” you say. It can not be 
helped. We do not think it any hardship, however, we do not 
think we are humiliated, because we know it is wise. 
ject is to take it outof the power of the fraudulent class of voters 
to debase the suffrage and impose on the honest voters by fraud- 
ulently personating others. 

You know you require a doctor to get out a certificate and 
exhibit it on the wall of his office before he can practice medi- 
cine. Whata terrible reflection on a man who desires to prac- 
tice medicine that he must be compelled to take out his certifi- 
cate and exhibit it.. Do you not require him to hang up in his 
office a certificate so that everybody shall know that he is qual- 
ified? Your lawyer may know ever so much law and be the 


{Renewed 


The ob- | 
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brightest man in the community, but he is not per 


| practice his profession until he makes application and 


tered and gets his ‘‘ sheepskin.” 
All of these laws are based upon the right of a gover! 
protect its people against fraud, and if we had no other. 


| right than that which grows out of the necessity of p) 
I remember very well that there was very much argument pro | ) 


ourselves and our people against fraud on the part of 


| nese, that would justify the legislation which was e) 


years ago. 
My friend from Kentucky [Mr. MCCREARY] said th 


| cost $7,000,000 to deport the Chinese in this country if 
| pass this bill. ThatI deny. Ido not believe it wil 
seemingly [ had forgotten before. Gentlemen say these lawsare | 


considerable part of that sum. I think thatisanother a 
of Chinese growth, and in saying that I do not m 
upon the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. You do not deny 
that the Secretary of the Treasury reported thatas t] 
would be $51 for each steerage passage from San F 


| Hong Kong, and $35 for arrest, trial, and inland tran 


the total for each person would be $86, and that if 
were deported it would cost 87,000,000. 

Mr. GEARY. Ido not deny that the Secretary so 
I deny, however, the correctness of his premises and co 
I do not believe that it will take any $7,000,000 or $1,0 
as much money as we have spent in the last ten years t 
ourselves against them, to deport every Chinaman that 
found within the limits of the Union. 

You gentlemen who talk about seven millions assum: 
notso. You assume that every one of these Chinamen i 
to permit you to send him back toChina. Whatis youra 
for that? These Chinamen left China to come here and 
certain sum of money by working at better wages than th 
earn there, and then to go back to China. Now, if they 
we are really going to deport them, they are not going 
themselves to be taken clear across the Pacific Ocean to ‘ 
simply to get another start for Mexico or Cuba. Just as 
they understand that the American Congress means law \ 
makes it and that the American Executive can be trusted 
force it, those Chinamen will take their departure, an 
Treasury will not be troubled by the expense. You may ha 
few hundred of them on your hands, old men, or crippled or 
eased Chinamen, who have no means to go; but just as soon 
the active, the energetic ones understand that deportation mea 
going back to China, and then the payment of another fare to ; 
to Cuba or elsewhere, they will take the short and direct ro 


| Cuba of their own notion. 


Let us hear no more of the ‘‘ seven millions.” then, beca 
sane man conversant with the race believes in it. Now 
lieve that if the present officers of this Government had 
their duty on the 5th day of May and had continued doin; 
the law directed, this condition would not be presented 
and there would have been no necessity for an appropria 
an extension of time. It is not a very agreeable position 
Democrat to be in within a few months after the advent « 
own Administration—— 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. Will the gentleman 
question? 

Mr. GEARY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Is it not true that th 
for the Chinese to register began on the 5th of May, 1892 

Mr. GEARY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. And it expired on t 
day of May, 1893, so that there were ten months, or abo 
time. in which the Chinese could have registered under t 
Administration, and yet, during the whole year there w 
13,000 of them that did register out of a total of 106,000 
country. 

Mr. GEARY. My friend will persist in trying to 
babies up. [Laughter.] Let us try to keep them sepa 
said this, that if on the 5th of May, 1893, and thereafter th. 
who were commanded by law to execute this law had don: 
duty, there would be no necessity for extension and no ne 
for another appropriation. I think that is plain enough. 
not talking about what occurred anterior to the 5th of Ma 
I am talking about the nonperformance of duty after t 
tion of the law by these people. I am talking about w! 
curred subsequent to May, 1893, not about what was d 
either Administration prior thereto. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. Does the gentlema: 
$25,000 was enough to deport these Chinese? 

Mr. GEARY. DolIthink so? Will my saying so conv 
new idea tothegentleman? Doeshe knowenough about Ch 
character to make him a judge of what amount of expend 
would be sufficient for this purpose? The gentleman is a go 
deal of a volunteer. My saying so will not convince him. § 


a 


+ 
ib 


we who know these people—who have had experience with them, 

















eee : j 

i 
who know their aims, their purposes, their ambitions, and the 
( es they practice—we know that rather than take any chance 


of being sent back to China they would voluntarily have left our 
porders. ‘Twenty-five thousand dollars would have demonstrated 
the intent of the Administration to enforce the law just as well 


225,000,000. [Applause. | 


Now, itis not pleasant : Democrat to stand here in the first 
months of an Administration and criticise the action of execu- 
yvranches of the Governmentfilled by those of our own selec- 


tiol But | think that no party was ever vet renetited by con- 





dc the offenses of their own partisans when they deserved 
eensure. IL think I owe an obligation to my party greater than 
| owe to any man, no matter what place he may fill or to what posi- 
tion he may have been called. The Democratic party existed 
rs before any of us; and long after we have passed away, unless 
lic confidence in our pledg: s is des oyed, ul less respect for 
’ jeclarations in convention is lost, unless such confidence is 
destroyed by the actions of our own selected agents, the Demo- 
cr tic party will goon in all the years to come, commanding the | 
co fidence of the people and lending its assistance to the devel 
opment and progression of our country. [Applau e.]| Butif we 
permit our own party friends—if we permit the men of our own 
selection to violate party faith and break party platforms, 
then we have no right to ask for a continuance of public conti 
dence 
And, owing a duty to my party, loving her better than I love 
any man, believing that her administration of affairs will secur 

he greatest possible amount of happiness for all my people, d 
siring to see her march on without impairment of her strength, 
because [ think more of her than of any individual or aggrega- 
tion of individuals, I believe it my duty to condemn the officer 
of our own selection who violates the obligations of his office. 

This law said that on the 5th day of May the Chinamen who 
did not have the certificates described should be deported. No 
discretion was left with any man to suspend the enforcement of 
that law; and in a Government like ours we should not permit 
the assumption of such authority by any officer. Public office | 
must be a public trust; and the trustee must find in the letter of 
the statutes the mode and manner of performing his duties. If 
the trustee is to be permitted, in the exercise of his own sweet 
will or in accordance with his own fancy, to suspend the opera- 
tion of law, then the executive trustee becomes the maker of legis- 
lation—a duty never contemplated by the Constitution. 

This law went into effect on the 5th of May last. The Demo- 
cratic platform adopted at Chicago last year pledged the Demo- 
cratic party to the enforcement of every law for the restriction 
of Chinese immigration. That wasa declaration made by the 
representatives of our party. All the power of that organiza- 
tion was pledged to the enforcement of such laws as were then 
on the statute books having for their object the restriction of 
Chinese immigration into this land. That platform was a con- 
tract made between the representatives of the party and the 
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n¢ a s who are unable t ‘ é 1ined law 
si I ) { ite states 
CA ISLI S 

{ I Fl i \ 

This ‘eo ilat on or lette r issued \ NI > « @ « the ith of 
May last was, | think, strictly ecordance h his dut l 
have no fault to find with the Tr y Department, no « rge 
of omission to make against it I of } iso d 
that the Secretary of the Treasury should make all nee eg 
ulations to « ry out th \ that he sho the \ 
ratus for registration and the form of certificates, sho 
motion that chinery. But when the 5thof May, 1893 
the right to gister ha ing ceased on that day, there 3 no 
longer any duty incumbent upon the Secretary of the T sury 
to do anything under the sixth section of that act. 

M { ‘lisle in his letter calls the attention of his s rd 
nates to the factand commands them to use ali the power at their 
disposa to enforce the other sections of the law hat is, to p 
vent Chinamen crossing the frontier and to arrest them 
ports entry if they should attempt to come into the coun 
fraudulently Butt contend that his Department id no longer 
jurisdiction over the matter of deportation; that by the terms 
of the law, when that right to register had ceased, these parties 
became guilty of a crime duty of enforci that prov 
sion devolved upon the Attorney General of the United States 

| think that most of my fellow-Californians w bear me out 
in the tement that we have always found that reasury De 

irtment was ready and willing to lend all the assistans its 
power to the execution and enforcer t of the Chinese ex 
si n law [twas the duty of the Attorn y-General of the | nited 
Sstite to put in motion the 1 inery caleulat to punis Ul 
men who had been guilty of violating the laws, and he had no 
righ uthority to say,‘ | will discriminate between this class 
ot « minals and that classof criminals.” Hisd ty was to ind 
proceed as an executive, leaving the reasons for the laws to 0 
co dered by those who made them. 

Now, the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. MCCREARY sno 
persons were deported. Why did not the Attorney-General of 
the United States deport the men who were ed to test the con 
stitutionality of this law, the men whom the Supr yurt of 


the United States said had no right within the 





United State Would not that $25,000 have paid for th: de 
portation Why was not some of that money used to take these 
two crimina's from New York, who had been brought up 
Supreme Court of the United States, and whose right to ae 
ported had been adjudicated by that tribunal? Why did not 
your \ttorne y-General obey the order of that court? He had 
$25,000 at his disposal then The fare across the continent 
would not have been $500. Why, he could have bought them 


} 


the bridal chamber in a China ship, and still have had lots o 
money left to enforce the laws against other people. Did he do 


that 


people who gave to that party their support. We in California, | _ Where was his authority to suspend that writ of the Supreme 
relying upon the Democratic party to keep pledges, upon the | Court’ And where is the jurisdiction vested in him by any law 
honesty of Democratic officers in the performance of their duty of this land, that he can set at defiance the edict of our h ghest 
because of our reliance in great part upon that declaration, we | court [s that man so mn ch entitled to respect that I owe obli- 
gave our electoral votes to this party. We have aright to de- | s@tions to him, because he happens t ) fillan office by Democratic 
mand that you fulfill that pledge; and if a Democratic officer | Selection, to fail to denounce that usurpation of power? 


stands in the way, then that Democratic officer must go down 
and out. 

There were two officers intrusted with the execution of this 
law—one the honorable Secretary of the Treasury, the other the 
Attorney-General of the United States. On the 24th of May, 
1898, Mr. Carlisle issued an order, which I will ask the Clerk to 
read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


[TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., May 24. 1893 

Sir: By Department circular, dated the 4th instant, officers of this De 
partment were instructed to refr from making arrests under the pro 
visions of the act approved May 5, 1892, entitled “‘Anact to prohibit the com 
ing of Chine persons into the United States,’’ until otherwise directed 
This order remains in force so far as it applies to Chinese persons who have 
failed to obtain certificates of residence under the provisions of the sixth 
section of said act, but who otherwise would have a right to remain in the 
United States 

It is known, however, that great numbers ¢ 
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hinese laborers have entered 








the United States in violation of the pr the act r dd May 6 
1882, as amended by the act approved J and 4 :pprove 
October 1, 1888. Many of these p obtained ad ssion upon false 
representations that they were nm merchants, and others have 





entered clandestinely from cont I tory 

Inviting your attention to the first, sec i, third, fourth, and fifth sections 
of the act approved May 5, 1892, entitled ‘‘An act to prohibit the coming of 
Chinese persons into the United States,” which continued in force the pro 
visions of the previous acts prohibiting the coming into this country of Chi 
nese laborers, and provide for the trial, imprisonment, and deportation o 
such persons who under said laws are found to be not lawfully entitled to 
remain in the United States, you are directed to use all the means under 
your control to vigorously enforce said provisions of law and to take such 
measures as May be necessary to secure the arrest and prosecution of Chi- | 





Why, he did this thing, which no other Attorney-General! ever 





thought of in the history of this country When these writ 
we back to Judge Lacombe’s court in New York, he followed 
them with a message asking the district attorney there to rey 
r t to that court that he did not have the means to deport 
them, and to ask that court to nullify its own judgment Was 
that becomine conduct in this officer? 

if the great law officer of this Government can set at d ince 
the laws made by this Congress, if he can set himself above the 
levi tive department of this Government, and for resso sat- 

ctory to him, or on his own judgment, or in accordance with 
his sweet will, can say ‘‘I will defy Congress, I will not 
t W I j i I { re 3] ‘ ‘ e 4 t Oo} T it ut rt ’ 
right have you to ask the commonest man that walks the 
to more respect for the law than he does 

( to beco th oO oft n 

I is not so far removed as t oO ik 
‘ t I to o I f 1 oO oO! 
bry é, Sins ; hall 
no tion o I 

i th tter no ) tn ne Lé in 
ot t ey-Gene! i t in th 
h me exciteme! s own \ ood id 
hin sanding the violation of law, when the ‘legis th vas 
re nt to the people of a great section of this country. and 
whe ‘ olation would have been countenanced and approved 
by them, because of the conditions which then existed. | 


to read the letter of Mr. Bates, Att 
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Statesunder Mr. Lincoln. On the 22d of July, 1861, the Attorney- 
General, in answer to a letter from the United States marshal of 
Kansas, inquiring whether he should assist in the execution of 
the fugitive-slave law, wrote as follows: 

ATTORNBEY-GENBHAL'S OFFICH, July 23, 1861. 


J. lL. MeDOwreELL, 
United States Marshal, Kansas: 


Your letter of the 11th of July, received 19th (under frank of Senator Lane 
of Kansas), asks advice whether you should give your official services inthe 
execution of the fugitive slave law 

[t is the President's constitutional duty to “take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed That means all the laws. He has noright todiscrim 
inate, no right to execute the laws he likes and leave unexecuted those he 
dislikes. And of course you and [, his subordinates, can have no wider lati- 
tude of discretion than he ha Missouri is a State in the Union. The in- 
surrectionsry disorders In Missourtare but individual crimes, and do not 


change the levail status of the State, nor change itsrights and obligations as | 


a member of the Union, 

A refusal by a ministerial officer to execute any law which properly belongs 
to his office Is an official] misdemeanor, of whichI have no doubt the Presi 
dent would take notice 

Very respectfully 
EDWARD BATES 


There is a definition of his duties made by a Republican At- | 


torney-General, right in the midst of that war, when all the 
opinion of the North would have sustained it. He said [ have 
no diseretion, nor has the President, about enforcing one and re- 
fusing toenforce the other. We know that the present Attorney- 
General of the United States is doing this, and that his purpose 
is to violate the platform of our party and the laws in the mat- 
ter, and when it comes to the knowledge of the President he 
should receive the same treatment as Lincoln would have meted 
out to his subordinates if they had been guilty of like offenses. 

lam opposed to the present law because I do not think the 
proposed measure would be operative. The bill merely pro- 
vides for the extension ef the period of registration. I contend 
that there should be a certain amendment made to it in order to 
make it operative. Itis a peculiar bill. I want to read some- 
thing from this morning’s: Post in reference to the resolution 
offered by Mr. DOLPH in the Senate yesterday asking for in- 
-formation: 

Senator DoLp#r was misinformed when he stated in the Senate Monday that 
the Chinese Government had not asked for an extension of time for Chinese 
here to register under a modified form of the Geary act. In the brief execu- 
tive session which Mr. DoLPn’s own resolution calling for official informa- 
tion on this subject brought about yesterday, the Senators from the Pacitic 
coast received assurances that the passage of the Dolph resolution was en- 
tirely unnecessary. They. were informed thatthe new Chinese minister had 
in the name of his Government given distinct assurances that if some of the 
offensive features of the Geary law were modified and the time for registra- 
tion was extended Chinese residents would comply with the registration 
provision 

The Chinese minister has given assuranee that if we will mod- 
ify our laws that he will advise his people to obey them! What 
a@ magnificent spectacle that is for American Representatives. 

Are we to have a new rule laid down that when we determine 
to have legislation with referenee te any foreign people in our 
midst that we must first consult the minister representing that 
country? If we are, then we must.consult the foreign ministers 
with reference to the tariff laws so as to regulate the importa- 
tions. We must go into a conference with every foreign min- 
ister. I do not think that that ean be contemplated as a propo- 
sition that would be acceptable, especially in a Democratic Con- 
gress, because if this rule prevailed, that all legislation touch- 
ing foreign people must receive the approval of their ministers, 
what in the world is to become of the poor Irish, who have not 
gota minister? [Laughter.| Now, then, following it out: 

It was upon this understanding that the Treasury Department and the At- 
torney-General recently laid their heads tegether in the production of the 
McCreary modification of the Everett Chinese bill. 

The Chinese minister, the Secretary, and this Attorney-Gen- 
eral, put their three little heads together, and the MeCreary bill, 
the Post says, is the product of that. combination. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentueky. Will the gentleman allow me 
to interrupt him, in justice to myself. I donot suppose the gen- 
tleman from California desires to misrepresent me. 

Mr. GEARY. I have not done so. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. You are reading from a 
newspaper that did misrepresent me. The bill which is an 
amendment of the bill know as the Geary act is very brief. I 
prepared that bill. Thefirst bill wasintroduced by Mr. EVERETT, 
and the subcommittee to which it was referred requested me to 
draft a bill in accordanee with their views, which they gave to 
me at our meeting, and the present bill is the bill which I 
drafted in accordance with the request of that subcommittee. I 
deem it proper to make that statement after what the gentleman 
has said. 

Mr. GEARY. Iam willing that the gentleman shall have all 
the credit. I have no.desire to detract from it. Ido not knew 
whether the Chinese minister prepared this bill. I do not know 
that he was consulted about-it. I weuld not like to think my 
friend had even consulted with him. I am not running the Post. 
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It is quite a singular thing, however, thata resolutio; 
in the Senate yesterday asking for this very informat 
to a committee, as [am advised, and immediately th 
out in the morning and tells us we need not press the 
because the minister has agreed to it already. 

Now, I wanttosay thismuch. The gentleman fr 
prepared this bill. This bill is the successor of 
bill. The paternity of the Everett bill is not kno 


the gentleman from Massachusetts does not contend t 
lf 


| p:red it himself. Am [ doing the gentleman an ij 


[ say that? 

Mr. EVERETT. [I did not prepare it myself. 
Mr. GEARY. So that in anything I say about 
bill Iam not reflecting upon the gentleman from Ma 
because he declines the paternity of this child. It 

else’s baby. Now, then, the McCreary bill is th 
little older. 
Brother MCCREARY took the text of the Everet 


| in turn, is taken bodily from the bill of 1892, and ad 


labor clauses and made some other changes, and th 
Creary bill, socalled. Idid notlike the Everett bill 
people did like it. Ido not know who prepared it, | 
the Chinese minister had some hand in it, either h 
attorneys, because if ever there was a paper present 
American Congress more thoroughly impressed wit 
diplomatic charaeteristics than the Everett bill I ne 
{[Laughter.] That bill pretended to extend the 
clause, but it really struck down the law it pretended t 
It never would have operated to confer the right of r 
on anyone. In the first section it provided that— 

All Chinese now in the United States and who now have a legal 1 
main may register within the next year. 

W hy, sir, the only Chinese here and legally entitled to 
when the Everett bill was introduced, were those who 
ready registered, because under the operation of the law 
the status of all those who did not register was fixed by | 
ing that they should be held to be illegally in the cou 
the 5th day of May, 1893; so that, I repeat, the only Chi 
legally in the country at the time the Evere't bill was intri« 
were those who had already complied with the law. And 
adroitly drawn bill, to which [ understand some high in aut 
ity gave the sanction of their names—I do not know whether tl 
will do it still or not—pretended to extend the right of regist: 
tion when as a matter of fact it did nothing of the kind. St 
ing alone that would not be so bad, but the second section of t 
bill is the ‘*joker;” that is the Chinese queue on this 
[Laughter.] That section provides that— 

No proceedings for the violation of the provisions of said section 
said act of May 5, 1802, as originally enacted shall hereafter be 
and all proceedings for violation now pending are hereby discontin 

Meaning: ‘‘No Chinaman now without a certificate of 
tration need get one. All prosecutions for not complyi 
the law are hereby suspended and the proceedings shal 
missed.” 

Do you remember the anxiety that was exhibited by so 
tlemen to crowd that bill through this House? We wer 
on Tuesday and pass it on Wednesday becuse there 
danger of something dreadful happening. The Chines 
ter was tramping up and down in front of the State Dep 
China would declare war; somebody was going to be m 
unless we passed that abortive thing of Chinese creatior 

Think you these adroit attorneys, Mr. Choate and th 
gentlemen, who, by the way, have not worked for any | 
fees, and who have been proclaiming for the last six mont! 
they would find a way to avoid the act of 1892, think 
they knew nothing about this instrument? They tho. 
bi.l would come in here, and that, under whip and spur,wi 
backing of the Administration behind it, it would lb 
through, it would walk over us, and we would have no 
opportunity of protest. That instrument meant to dest 
law and not to extend it. Now, when you come to us 
grown brother of that child whieh has no father, have 
right to be suspicious of him too? [Laughter.]| Wh 
have you to tell us that, having made that exhibition « 
purposes and desires, we are not entitled to ask this H: 
stop and consult us as to what we want, rather than te 
advice of men who would send such an instrum>nt as th 
a Demoeratic Congress? 

Now, I have said that I propose to amend this bill 
three amendments that I am going to offer. The first is f 
photograph. We of the Western country believe that to 
solutely necessary if we are to have any registration 
Without it there is no certain means of identifying the © 
man. Without it the certificate will be merely a thing that 
be transferred from one to another and can be md» to: 
criminal and noneriminal alike. The other amendment 
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the Representatives frem California will vote for the bill if 
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Mr. GEARY Lean only state what L will de. More. than 
that [ can not suy. L suppose in time they will all. speak for 
themselves, But let me ask my friend a question, for you must 
uderstand I was born in Yankee land. Suppose we should all 
sa will support the bill with these amendments, will vou 
ig to the amendments? 

\ Mc@OREARY of Kentueky [ donot know what the House 
miny cree to But L wont to see whether you gentlemen, the 
te presen es of Calliiornla, ar ling toagree on any terms to 
1 prop xd extension of sis paths : 

ir. GHARY Suppose yi nd IL try to first agree, leaving 
out the otnei 
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tion on any party orc +5 vi \ rlisie’s contention will be und 
has been that he had no right » impose the requirement of a 
photograph, because it wouid compel the Chinaman to pay & ta 
Q1 »exXpend some money im ord to comp! vith the | LW na 
that Congress alone has. authority Oo impose s ich an ob p 
tion, We have 0 ck of confidence in M Carlisl 1 ve 
recognize his ability a vye Wed id this thing ( 
sential, Why should it be said, Trust Mr. Carlisle to chang: 
his legal opinion,” v n by putting the enactment in the bill we 
cam secure: the end we de-i 

Phe is one other definition th ve think necessary lhe 
treaty permits merehants » ct nto $ count Ve 
have no-desire to restrict the mov of the mereantil ; 
but the trouble has beem that men pretending to be merehunt 
have-asked for admission at New York: and other places, have 


sworn: that they had interests in stores established: in 
munities, have been admitted as merchants, and immediately 
developed into full-fledged laborers. We merely ask for ad fi- 
nition of the word ‘‘ merchant ’’ which shall be bread enough to 
protect every man legitimately engaged in. that. industry and 
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country, to whom this question is a local one. 
all the Chinese in the Union reside west of the Rocky 
Mountains. Every man on this floor, every man in the Senate 
of the United States, from that section stands committed to the 
necessity of giving us protection for our people. 

[ have been in this House now going on three terms, 
heard much of the sacredness of the right of local self-govern- 
ment. [f have sat for many days just past and listened to 
men getting up and demanding that laws should be repexled be- 
cause they prevented the people from governing themselves in 
their own localities. 

I was in the Fifty-first Congress when the 
were threatened with legislation that they feared far worse than 
they feared war or pestilence; when anxiety sat with you day 
and night, when you fought the force bill, a bill having its ori- 
gin, no doubt, in the same place as this, which was directed 
against your people of the South, against your society and the 
right of the white man to be supreme in thesunny South. I re- 
member in that hour when all feared that a Republican Presi- 


More than 95 per 
cent of 


and have 


I 
iere 
y I 


men of the South 


dent would have the right and the opportunity to put his name | 


to that bill; when that was pending in the Senate of the United 


States, you did not turn to the Fast for help, but you turned fo | 


the land beyond the Rocky Mountains [applause on the Demo- 
cratic side], and from that section men left their party and came 
to your assistance, ; 

The two Senators from my own golden State, from the State 
of Nevada, Republicans from Colorado and Oregon, all joined 
hands with you and said whenever an attack is made by any 
alien race upon our brother white men of the South, or upon 
white civilization anywhere, you can command our friendship 
and support because we know howit is ourselves. In that hour, 
with Hearst and Stanford in the lead, and STEWART, JONES, 
MITCHELL, TELLER, WOLCOTT, and others from the West, we 
stood by you. We freely performed, as brethren, our duty in 
upholding the idea that white civilization must be dominant on 
this continent; in that hour you men of the South turned to us 
and found assistance. 
Congress and be stricken down in this hour and day of peril by 
the very men that we helped then, and who should be our eternal 


allies because of a common danger creating acommon necessity? | 


{| Applause. | 

Talk about humanity! Talk about barbarism! Have I not 
heard those same things said of you, from the self-same lips al- 
most? Have not [I heard the men who have denounced us as 


barbarians, because we seek to limit Chinese immigration, who 


charge us with violating treaties and breaking laws, say that | 


because you asserted your rights in your homes and protected 


your citizens, you have broken the Constitution of the Union | 


and violated the statutes of the land? We permitted no such 
friendship, and our assistance. 

Recognizing the justice of your position, a position born of 
the necessities that surrounded you, we went to your assistance, 
and now here, speaking for the same 
to our own rules, that we shall have protection for our own in- 
stitutions against Asiatic immigration, 
shall not be forced into competition with this kind of people, 
that our States shall be freed from the ban of the accursed pres- 


ence of the yellow slave, we ask you now to extend to us the aid | an I 
law be current as money within the United States shall be as 15 to 


we extended to youtwo yearsago. [Applause.] I think I know 


the Southern character well enough to feel sure that you will | 


not ask us to go back to our constituents on the other side of 


the mountains, and tell them that Southern men are forgetful | 


and ungrateful. [Applause.] 


Restoration of Silyer to Equal Monetary Functions with Gold. 


SPEECH 


OF 


M. COCKRELL, 
OF 
IN THE NATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, October 9, 10, and 11, 1898. 


e ~ iving under consideration the bill (H. R. 1) torepeala part of 
an act, appre i July 14, 1890, entitled ‘‘An act directing the purchase of silver 
bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes”’ 
Mr. COCKRELL said: 
Mr. PRESIDENT: No more important measure has ever been 
pending in theS 
with more 


HON 


MISSOURL 


SE 


The Senat 
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| right to make 
| ment of debts. 


| or both. 


| stitute the legal standard 


that our white labor | 
hat our | kept in due conformity with this regulation 





‘nate than the present bill, no measure fraught | 
important results to the present and coming genera- | 


SSIONAL RE COR D. 


tions. 
ation. 

Gold and silver by the common law of England, trans 
here by our ancestors, were money and a full legal tend, 
ment of debts upon a perfect equality as coin and bul 
to the adoption of our Constitution. We had the true 
lic system. 

By the express terms of our Constitution- 

The Congress shall have power * 
thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix the 

And further: 


No state shall * * * coin money * * or 
and silver coin a tender in payment of debts 


Its importance demands and justifies its fullest eons} 


to coin money, regu 


standard of weights an 


make any 

Our Constitution clearly establishes bimetallism, and 
the Congress the exclusive power to provide by laws fo 
gold and silver metal into money, and then to regulate an 
legal-tender value of such coin and of foreign coin as su 
The Constitution does not give Congress the power t 
the value, the market value, the commercial valu 
silver as metals, as commodities. It only gives the po 
regulate the value of the coined gold and silver, whet 
mestic or foreign coinage. It clearly gives 
such gold and silver 


to each 8 
coins a legal tend 


Gold and silver coins are the money of our Constitutio: 
when enacted, only recognized what previously existed 


| gress has no power to declare that either gold or silver c 


not be money—no power to demonetize either goldors 
Well did Daniel Webster declare: 

Iam clearly of opinion that gold and silver at rates fixed by Cor 
of value in thiscountry, and th ut neithe1 
nor any State has authority to establish any other standard or to 
this standard. 


When we demand that Congress shall by law fix ther 


| tween gold and silver coined in our mints into money 
18 | to each equal powers 
[ say, are we now to turn to a Democratic | 


and privileges, free or equal un 
coinage, we demand only obedience to our Constitution. 
Congress, by ‘‘An act establishing a mint and regulatin; 
coins of the United States,” approved April 2, 1792, ex« 
its constitutional power by establishing a mint and author 


| the coinage of gold, silver, and copper coins, and placed gold 

| silver upon a perfect equality, and gave to each unlimited co! 
| age, and to the coins of each 
| the —_ coins to be eagles, half eagles, 


full legal tender iff all payment 
and quarter eagles 
declared value of ten, five, and two and one-half dollars, res 
tively,11 parts pure gold to 1 of alloy; and the silver coin to be d 
lars or units, half dollars, quarter dollars, dimes, and half d 


and made them alla full legal tender in payment of any and 


sums. 
| 
charge to cause us to falter when you wanted our help, our | 


The weight of the gold in one dollar if coined would have 
27 grains standard and 24.75 pure, and the weight of the si 
in the dollar or unit was 416 grains standard and 371¢ grains p 


| and the value of this silver dollar was to be that of the Sp 
right, the right that we | 
in the West shall bs allowed to settle our local affairs according | 


milled dollar as then current. This law further declared 


That the money of account of the United States shall be expressed i 
lars or units, dimes, or tenths, * * * and that all accounts of the 
officers and all proceedings in the Congress of the United States shal 


And— 


that the proportionate value of gold and silver in all coins whi 


This, our first monetary law, continued in force until J 
1834. 

Congress, by ‘‘An act concerning the gold coins of the | 
States, and for other purposes,” approved June 28, 1834, 
take effect July 31, 1834, reduced the standard weight 21 
ness of the gold coins from 27 grains standard and 24.75 | 
the dollar to 25.8 standard and 23.2 grains pure to the do 


| ing a reduction of the standard gold of 1.2 grains and of t 


gold 1.55 grains to the dollar, and deciared the new gol d 


| full legal tender in all payments, and made all gold coin 
| ously minted receivable in all payments at the rate of 94 


per penny weight. 

Congress, by ‘‘Anact to establish a mintandr egulate | t] 
of the United States,” approved January 18, 1837, fixed t 
ard for both gold and silver coin of the United State: 


| parts pure to | of alloy, and the weight of the silver dolla: 


grains, and of the half dollars, quarter dollars, dimes, a: 
dimes correspondingly, and made them all legal tenders 
sums whatever. Thus the alloy was reduced, while th 
silver of 3714 grains was retained in the standard silver d 
The standard weight of the gold coins was not change 
the fineness was fractionally — inced, so that a gold do 
coined would have contained 23.22 grains pure gold inst 
23.20, and these reductions by the laws of 1834 and 1837 
weight and fineness of the gold coins changed the relativ: 





ie 


“ 











or ratio of gold and silver in coinage from | to 15 to 1 to 


tion 
28. and increased the coining rate or legal-tender value of 
din this country 6.589 per cent, and both god and silver 


yn and coin were continued upon a perfect equality at the 
cribed ratio. 


a meress, by ‘‘An act to authorize the coinage of gold dollars 

double eagles,” approved March 3, 1849, authorized the coin- 

ve of * gold dollars, each to be of the value of $1, or unit ” and 

° ble eagles, each to be of the value of $20, or units,” with 
eval tender and free coinage. 

Congress, by ‘An act amendatory of existing lnws relative to 

.e half dollar, quarter dollar, dime, and half dime,” approved 

hruary 21, 1853, reduced the standard weight of the half dol- 

rom 2064 grains to 192 grains, a reduction of 147 grains, ind 

the quarter dollar, dime, and half dime correspondingly, to take 


tfrom June 1, 1853, and made them legal tender for all sums 

not exceeding $5, and they could only be coined upon Govern- 
nent account from silver purchased in the market. 

This law continued the unlimited coinage, with full legal ten- 

der. of gold and silver bullion into gold coins and the standard 

ilver dollar, and imposed a mint charge upon the depositor, 


whether the metal was coined or cast into ingots or bars, of one- 
fof l percent. This law also authorized the coinage of the 
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hree-dollar gold piece, with full legal tender, and by the act of | 


March 3, 1853, this law was madeto take effect from April 1, 1853, 


ind the charge for casting gold or silver into bars or ingots was’ 


educed to the actual cost thereof. 

By the law of March 3, 1853, the Secretary of the Treasury 
was authorized to establish in New York City an assay office for 
issaying and casting gold and silver bullion and foreign coin 
into bars, ingots, or disks, and the assistant treasurer at New 
York was made the treasurer of such assay office, and was au- 
thorized, upon the deposit of gold or silver bullion or foreign 
coin and the ascertainment of its net value to ‘‘ issue his certifi- 
cate of the net value thereof, payable in coins of the same metal 
as that deposited, * * which certificates shall be receiv- 
ible at any time within sixty days from the date thereof in pay- 
ment of all debts due to the United States at the port of New 
York, for the full sum therein certified,” and the same charge 

is made at the mint. This is the origin of our gold and 

iver certificates. 

Congress, by ‘An act to provide ways and means for the sup- 
port of the Government,” approved March 3, 1863, authorized 
the Secretary of the Treasury to issue certificates for gold coin 
or bullion deposited in sums of not less than $20, such certificates 
o be receivable in payment of interest on the public debt and 
duties on imports. 

Congress, by *‘ An act revising and amending the lawsr 
to the mint, assay office, and coinage of the United States,” ap 
proved Febr ary 12, 1873, and known as the coinage act of that 
yeir, established a single gold standard and declared the gold 
dollar piece, of the standard weight of 25.8 grains, the unit of 
value, and prohibited the the silver dollar of 412 
grains, but continued the coinage of the half dollar, quarter 
dollar, and dime, incréasing the weight of the half dollar nine- 
enths of a grain, or to 192.9, and the quarter dollar and dime 

and limited their legal tender to any amount 


‘orrespondingly, 
not exceeding $5 in one payment, the silver bullion to be pur- 





as 


‘lative 


coinage of 





chased for such coinage and coined on Government account, 
and also authorized the coinage of the trade dollar of 420 grains 


‘ 
to leo 





standard silver. ral tender for $5, which legal tende 

is repe: led by the law of July 22, 1876, 

Krom the foundation of our constitutional Government to Feb 
ruary 12), 1873, our laws maintained our constitutional bimetallic 
system unimpaired—gold and silver upon a perfect equality with 
full monetary functions. 

The standard silver dollar, containing 371+ grains of pure sil- 
, was maintained as the unit of value. The law of January 
18,1887, only reduced the alloy in the silver dollar 34 grains, and 
made the dollar, silver and gold, 9 parts pure and 1 part alloy, 
instead of 11 parts fine and 1 partalloy. 

The law of February 12, 187 
dard and demonetizing the standard silver dollar of 371+ grai 
pure silver and 4124 grains standard silver. nine-tenths fine and 
one-tenth alloy, was passed by a Con rwhelmingly R 
publican in House and Senate, and was approved by a Repub 
lican President. 

Che Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] was the chairn 
th > Senate Committee on Finance, and had charge 
n the Senate and well knew its provisions and 
almost absolutely certain that there were not three other Sen 
nor five members of the House, who knew at the time that 
law Was enacted that it demonetized the stendard silver dollar 
established the single gold standard. 
__ At that time there was no discussion of the coinage question. 
Chere was no public demand for any legislation relative to the 


el 


}, establishing the single 


eress OV 








0% 





erects,. 


tors, 











value, the fineness, or the rat gold and silver coin Neither 
one of them was it tual « us mone I h oneo 
them was ata large premium \s er dollar of 3714 grains pure 
was more valuable than a gold do of 23.22 grains pure: the 
standard silver dollar o i]. oo} S wy ( < $ an 
article of merchandise in the oper kets t t ard 
gold dollar of 25.8 grains 

There was something back of this, Mr. Preside [ ( 
going into a controversy at this time in re » the ‘a 
that inspired the action which deliberat ind inte! 
led to the enactment of ie law « 1873, and for wh 
country must hold the distinguishe senio senator trom ©) 
alone r sponsible, becuuse | do not believe anotber Senator k ‘ 
what was contained in that bill Che Senator from Ohio did 
know it. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICE Mr. FAULKNER in the cha 
Does the Senator from Missouri yi to the Senator fro li 
nois? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Witha eg t deal of pl " 

Mr. PALMER | am curious to KNOW 5 1 otner Sena 


tor did not know it. 


Mr. COCKRELL. there 


Simply beecaus no discuss 
Every Senator who was here then, and who has ever spoken on 
the subject since, has admitted that he did not know it: an he 
documents I have here give x» ful! and complet istory of this 
whole movement from 1861: they are included in the ivts of 
the Comptroller of the Curreney and the Director of t lint 
But the history of itis co tined specia ¥ in documents sent to 
| Congress and which were not laid upon the desks of Senators, in 
all probability, or if they were, they were treated by Senxtors 


| outstanding interest-bearing United States bonds 


just as such documents are too often tre to-daday Lhe did 


ited 


not read them, that was al They ought to have know1 t 
they did not. 

Mr. PALMER. [ have understood from the history of th 
matter that the bill was several times printed and amen 

Mr. C¢ ICK RELL. Vir. President, | have here mot com 


plete collection of the documents on that question than I have 





ever yet seen or heard read in the Senate from the beginnin 
the recommel! dations of tl @ min ofticers, and the let € e\ 
sent out all over the count to doctrinaires to get the vs 
upon coinage, and the recommendations they hive given here 
for striking down the standard silver dollar, and all that But 
I doubt whether any one soli ry Senator ever read them ihe 
Senator from Ohio |Mr. SHERMAN] is the only one that has ey 
pretended to kr ow, and he pretends to be as innocent as a n- 
born child of what was going to be the effect of as [shall show 
before I get through. 

Mr. PALMER Innocence seems to have been the gx ul 
condition of the Senate about that time 

Mr. COCKRELL. It seems s Why Beeau of the hast 
with which the measure was pressed through after it was brought 
up. It was brought up, read, and passed upon the assurance 
that it was simply a coinage law. No controversy arose over it 
to amount toanything. It wasa bill of sixty-five or sixt ix 
sections. lt received the same consideration that many long 
bills receive that are brought up here and upon which no dis 
ussion arises, no demand is made for the reading and Senators 





know nothing about them, and with regard to which the 

the people of this country have never been informed 
@) re not heard upon this matter. 
* that legislation from any part of the world. 


At that time rather on June 30, 1872, we had 


musses ol 
Ch we There was no demand 
for 


, or 





noninterest-bearing obligations, mostly United States not 

making a total of $2,207,844,618 liabilities—interest and noninte1 
est bearing—o ich $200,000,000 were the funded loan of ISS1, 
issued under the law of July 14, 1870. and payable in coin of the 
standard value of the United States cold and silver « ol.ars on 

uid July 14, 1S70 Nearly all the remaining liabilities—over 
two billions re payable in any leg.l-tender dollars—gold, sil 
ver, or greenba Che distinguished Senator from Ohio h 
time and vir ind I have his quotations here—asserte: on 
this floor that tl »-20 bonds were hones'! nd just ! 

ble and p in legal-tender greenbacks, that th ‘e 

ld for @1 DACKS, ¢ xchanged for them, and could | id 

stly be pa n them. 

In the « us IN7T1 and 1 ve coined 117,1 Le 
1,115,600, a n the one month and twelve days—J - 
1873, up te vy 12, 1873-—-when its coinage 3s prohibited 
we had coined $296.000 standard silver dollars. showing el 
rapid in¢ se in the coinage of such dollars 

Yet, 1 this record standing on our »ks, the S« oO! 
from Ohio, who has been Secreta oO 5 y an t 
to know this record. and the Senators v » favor gold mor - 
allism and oppose the rehabilitation of silver, have time and 





DEMERS RE i 1 EIA EN SON le P< 


a -cille 


again proclaimed to the world that the people would not have 
silver coined into dollars. 

The Senator from Ohio said in his speech here this very ses- 
sion that it was dropped because nobody was having it coined. 
Yet here is the record. inthe two years one month and twelve 
days prior to February 12, 1873, we had coined 2,531,736 stand- 
ard silver dollars—nearly one-third of the total coinage of such 
dollars to that date. 

Mr. PEFFER. Will the Senator from Missouri be kind 
enough to give the aggregate production of our silver mines for 
those years? 

Mr. COCKRELL, I will give it hereafter. I do not want to 
put it in at this point. [ have the complete figures, but they 
come under another head. 

[ shall hereafter discuss the causes leading to the passage of 
the law of February 12, 1873. It was not generally known for 
months after, that the coinage law of February 12, 1873, had 
demonetized the old standard dollar, and authorized a trade 
dollar of 4.0 grains with legal tender limited to $5, and es- 
tablished the single gold standard. The coinage of trade dol- 
lars followed at once the standard dollar, and they were used 
for sometime before the change was fully noted. 

Suflice it to say that it was notin the minds of the people, was 
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not generally known for monthsafterwards, that the coinage law | 


of February 12,1873,had demonetized the old standard dollar, but 
simply authorized the trade dollar of 420 grains with legal ten- 
der quality limited to $5. 

How was that received by the people? What effect had that 
and the legislation of foreign nations upon the financial condi- 
tion of this country? 


tent foreign nations, sweeping away millions and billions of their 


this action of the Republican party. In the next general elec- 


On June 10, 1876, Mr. S. S. Cox, from the Commit} 
ing and Currency, reported a joint resolution to iss 
coins in the Treasury to an amount not exceeding $10 


*e 


exchange for an equal amount of legal-tender notes. 
as a special fund,to b2 reissued only upon the i 
fractional currency; which was passed without a diy 

June 21, 1876, in the Senate, the House , 
amended by adding a section prohibiting the coin 
dollar except for export trade; thus striking down 
lar, the only dollar authorized by the coinage law 

That was the action of the Republican Senate ; 
stroying every solitary silver dollar, even the tr 

June 28, in the House of Representatives, Mr. Pa 
Banking and Currency Committee, reported for « 
the Senate amendments. Mr. Ff. Landers, of Indi 
amend the Senate amendments by adding an amend 
and unlimited coinage of the standard silver dollar of 
with full legal tender, which was agreed to; yeas || 
crats, 23 Republicans, 2 Independents; nays 55—1( 
37 Republicans, 2 Independents. 

July 1, 1876, in the Senate the Finance Committee 
concurrence, and a conference was asked and agre: 
division 

The House agreed to the conference. 

The conferees, except Mr. Landers, reported to 

tepresentatives an agreement, receding from th 


; amendment with substitute of sections 3 and 4, in 
| amount of subsidiary silver coin to be issued in red 


fractional currency, not to exceed $10,000,000, and 


| the purchase of the silver bullion for such coinag: 
The panicof September, 1873, swept like a deadly simoom from | 
one end of this land to the other, and affected toa very large ex- | 


rate, to be made without loss in such coinage and i 
from the trade dollars any legal tender and limit: 


|} age toexport demand. Agreed to. Yeas 129— 
. eas | 
gains from hard labor. No less a cyclone politically followed | 


tion in November, 1874, the Democratic party elected an over- | 
whelming majority of Representatives to the Forty-fourth Con- | 
gress, and the scepter of full power passed from the Republican | 


party. 

Mr. President, something has been said, a good deal has been 
said, in regard to the record of the two parties upon the silver 
question. I pro ose briefly to give that record, the record of 


the Democratic party and the record of the Republican party as | 


well, upon this silver question. 
in the Forty-fourth Congress, March 4, 1875, to March 4, 1877, 
the President was Republican. In the Senate there were 46 


Republicans, 29 Demoerats, 1 vacaney. In the House of Repre- | 


sentatives there were 1U7 Republicans, 186 Democrats. Congress 
convened December 6, 1875. On March 27, 1876, H. R. 2450, from 
the Committee on Appropriations,was pending. It appropriated 
money for a deficiency for the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 


ing, and in section 2 provided for the issue of subsidiary silver | l 
} rates for such coinage, to be made without loss in coin 


coins in the redemption of fractional currency. 

Mr. Reagan, of Texas, offered an amendment making the 
trade dollar legal tender for any amount not exceeding $50, and 
the silver coins less than a dollar for any amount not exceeding 
$25. This wis agreed to. Yeas 124—99 Democrats, 22 Republi- 
cans, 1 Independent; nays 94—28 Democrats, 65 Republicans, 1 


Independent. As amended the bill passed. Yeas 122—50 Dem- | 


ocrats, 70 Republicans, and 2 Independents; nays 100—80 Demo- 
crats, 18 Republicans, and 2 Independents. 

April 10, 1876, inthe Senate, Mr. SHERMAN, from the Finance 
Committee, reported the bill with amendments; one amending 
section 3 so as to authorize the coinage ofa silver dollar of 412.8 
grains—a legal tender not exceeding $20 in any one payment 
except for customs dues and interest on public debt, and 
stopped the coinage of trade dollars. Another—a new section 
t—authorized the exchange of silver dollarsfor an equal amount 
of United States notes to be retired, canceled, and not reissued; 
and also for silver bullion at its market value, 

That was the policy at that time of the senior Senator from 


Ohio. It was to substitute a standard silver dollar of 412.8 | 
| ond session of the Forty-fourth Congress, Mr. BLAND 
| substitute for H. R. 3635, for free and unlimited coinag: 


grains, and that would make it the exact mathematical ratio of 
16 to 1: it was to issue those silver dollars and with them retire 
and cancel the greenbacks, the full legal-tender United States 
notes. 


By changing the bullion in silver dollars to 412.8 grains the | 


exact ratio of silver to gold—16 to 1—was proposed. After dis- 
cussion and a full speech by the Senator from Ohio |[Mr. SHER- 
MAN], he moved to strike out all after section 2 of the bill, in or- 
der to disembarrass the bill of a silver-coinage question, and 


Jevve it asan independent question to be afterwardssettled. This | 


motion was agreed to, and the Reagan amendment was stricken 
out. 

‘The House concurred in the Senate amendments for the same 
reason, and the bill beeame the law of April 17, 1876. 





Republicans, 1 Independent; nays 76—50 Democra 
licans, 2 Independents. 

July 14, in the Senate the report was adopted without 
[t became the law, as the joint resolution of July 22, lk 

On June 10, 1876, Mr. S. 8. Cox, from the Committee « 
ing and Currency, reported H. R. 3398, of three section 
similar to the joint resolution of July 22, 1876. It was 
without division. 

In the Senate June 27, 1876, the bill was considered on t 
port of the Finance Committee to strike out all after theena 
clause and insert four new sections. This was a substitut: 
posed by the Senate Committee on Finance, headed by t! 
tinguished senior Senator from Ohio. 

Section 1 provided for the coinage of silver dollars 


| grains, to be legal tender for sums not exceeding $20. 


Section 2 provided for exchanging such dollars an 
coins for legal tenders to be canceled and not reissu 
placed. 

Section 3 provided for purchasing silver bullion at 


issue. 
Section 4, prohibiting legal tender of the trade do 
limiting its coinageto export demand. This was befo 


| of July 22, 1876, had been enacted. 


On June 28, 1876, Senator Bogy moved to strike out 
1 the words ‘‘not exceeding $20,” the effect of whic! 
leave that dollar with full legal-tender quality in th 


| ofall debts. That was agreed to. Yeas 18—8 Democr 


publicans; nays 14—3 Democrats, 11 Republicans. O 
the bill was recommitted to the Finance Committee and 
reported back. It was killed in a Republican Senat 
July 24, 1876, in the House of Representatives, Ho: 
D. Kelley, Republican, moved to suspend the rules «1 


| free and unlimited coinage bill. Yeas 119—84 Democi 


publicans, 2 Independents; nays 68—27 Democrats 
licans, 1 Independent. Two-thirds not voting yea, it 
On July 19,1876,in the House of Representatives, M 


; ; ae 
from the Committee on Mines and Mining, reported tH 


forfree coinage of gold and silver. December 13, 1870, : 


dollar of 4124 grains, with full legal-tender power. 

Mr. President, this was placing the standard silver d 
where it had been from the organization of our Gover 
to the date of the passage of the law of February 1%, | 
was restoring to it all the functions of money, the sam 
enjoyed by gold coin. This was agreed to, and then 
Yeas 168—123 Democrats, 49 Republicans; nays 53—17 
crats, 36 Republicans. The bill as passed was sent to 
publican Senate, and never considered in the Senate. 
the sleep that knows no waking, under the kindly car 
distinguished Senators from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN}, [ro 
[Mr. ALLISON], and from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 











itis for the Forty-fourth Congress, the first Democratic 
of Representatives. Now, what were the actions of the 
ratic party and its results in that Congress? 
t. The Democratic House of Representatives passed a pro- 


} 
] 





int wing the leg tender o the trade dollar of 420 
, from $5 to $50, and the subsidiary coins from $5 to $25, by 
1 as—99 Democrats, 22 Republicans, and 1 Independent, 
nays $44—28 Democrats, 65 Republicans, and 1 Independent. The 


irs of 412.8 
erestand their 


. 1? 
silver doll 


and int 


nate amanded, authorizing 
s legal tender to $20, except customs 


ican S 





; wwges for greenbacks to be retired and canceled, and forsilver 
ion at market rates. That was the answer made by the Re- | 
in Senate to the demands of the Democratic House. 
nd. The Landers free coin we amendment was a ‘eed ) 
House of Representatives by yeas, 3D Democrat Zs 
ns, 1 Independent; nays, 16 Democrats, 37 Republic 
» Independents. Defeated by a Republican Senate. 





hird. House bill 3398 for subsidiary coins for redemption of 
fractional currency, amended in a Republican Senate, for silver 


( rs of 412.8 grains legal tender to $20, and exchangable for 
enbacks to be canceled; and on motion of Mr. Bogy the re: 


byv—S Democrats 


Recom- 


iction of legal tender to $20 was stricken out b: 
and 10 Republicins, to 3 Democrats and 11 Republicans. 
mitted and killed in committee. 

ourth. Kelley's tree-coinage bill received—8&4 Der 
Republicans, and 2 Independents, to 27 Democrats, 40 Republic 
ans, and 1 Independent. 

Fifth. BLAND’S (H. R. 3635) 
age, passed by—123 Democrats ant 
crats and 36 Republicans; and in the Senate killed in the Finance 
Committee. 

We come now to the Forty-fifth Congress, from March 4, 1877, 
to March 4, 1879. At that time there was a Republican Presi- | 
dent. IntheSenats there were 39 Republican Senators, 36 Demo- 
cratic Senators, and 1 Independent, David Davis. In the House | 
of Representatives there were 136 Republicans, 156 Democrats, 
I vacancy. 

[n the first or called session of the Forty-fifth Congress, on No- 
vember 5, 1877, in the House of Representatives, Mr. BLAND 
moved to suspend the rules and ‘An act to authorize the 
free coinageof the standard silver dollar and to restore its legal- 
tender character.” Agreed to. Yeas 164—97 Democrats and 67 
Republicans; nays 34, only 10 Democrats and 24 Republicans. 
Among the yeas were Messrs. Carlisle, HUNTON, and MILLS 

This bill, as passed by the House, was as follows: 


»« 
ats, 


oc! 


substitute for free, unlimited coin 





pass 





Be it enacted by the Senate ana House of Representatives of 
of ca in Congress assembled, That there shall be coined, at the several 
mints of the United States, silver dollars of the weight of 41! grains troy 
of standard silver, as provided in the act of January 18, 1837,0n which shall be 
the devices and superscriptions provided by said act; which coins, together 
with all silver dollars heretofore coined by the United States of like weight 
and fineness, shall be alegal ten , at their nominal value, forall debts and 
dues, public and private, except where otherwise provided by contract; and | 
any owner of silver bullion may deposit the same atany United States coin- | 
‘ mint or assay office, to be coined into such dollars. for his benefit, upon 
same terms and conditions as gold bullion is deposited forcoinage under 
existing laws. 

Sec. 2. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions 
are hereby repealec 
ed the House of 
est. 


tmer 















of this 


tepresentati 


ves November 5, 1877 





GEORGE M. ADAMS, Clerk. | 

November 21, 1877, Mr, ALLISON, from the Finance Commit- 
tee, reported the bill, with amendments to strike out the clause 
beginning ‘‘and any owner of bullion,” and to insert his | 
purchasing clause, and to add section 2 for an international mon- 
etary conference. 

In other words, the distinguished Senator from Iowa 
mouthpiece of the Republican Finances Committee, reported to 
strike out the free and unlimited coinage clause of this House | 
bill and to place in it the silver-purchasing clause of not less 
than $2,000,000 nor more than $4,000,000 of per month; 
and then to sugar-coat it with the international monetary con- 
ference. 

February 15, 1878, this amendment was agreed to. 
16 Democrats, 33 Republicans; nays 22—17 D 
licans, 1 Independent (Mr. Davis). Theamen 
was agreed to. Yeas 40—10 Democrats, 29 Republicans, 1 Inde- 
pendent; nays 30—24 Democrats, 6 Republicans. Mr. Booth’ 
amendment by a new section for silver certificates was agreed 
to. Yeas 49—21 Democrats, 27 Republicans, 1 Independent; 
nays 14—8 Democrats, 6 Republicans. Otheramendments were 
voted down and the bill as »mended passed. Yeas 48—24 Demo- 
crats, 23 Republicans, 1 Independent; nays 21—7 Democrats, I4 | 
Republicans. 

February 21, 1878, in the House of Representatives the pur- | 
chasing clause was concurred in. Yeas 203—74 Democrats, | 
129 Republicans; nays 72—68 Democrats, 4 Republicans. The 
international-agreement section was agreed to. Yeas, 196—77 
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1 45 Republicans to 17 Demo- }| : 





Democrats, 119 Rep cans: 1 s. 711—63 Di crats, 8 Re 

| licuns. 

February 28, 1878, 1 ‘ Pp H e a 
passed On same day Ovi bh i Liou ( Ke sel 
tives, you 1Y Lis } 5 . \ 22 
Democrats l Repub in Se e 
crats, 20 Kepublicans, 1 Indep: ut: 2 3] 'D ts, | 
Republic ns. 

Under this 78,166," 
sliver Dulilon, c ge $308,100, 


$69,967 531 


» lr 
0 


ment, 


precious ponds oO overnti which ought t be Pala 
gold, in a debased standard silver dollar. To putan end tot 


iished Senator from Ohio, Mr. 


the disting 








one of the justices of the Supreme ¢ ourt of the United Stat 
introduced this resolution; and, after the fullest discussio1 
the Senate, that resolution was agreed to. Yeas 43—23 Demo 
cruts, 19 Republicans, and the Independent, Judge David D 
of Illinois; nays 22—7 Democrats and 15 Republicans 

That was sent to the House, and on January 2%), |878, it was 
agreed to Yeas 189—116 Democrats, including Messrs. Carlisle 
ind MILLS, 73 Republicans; nays 79—23 Democrats, 56 Re] 
licans. ; 

lere was a positive declaration that all the bonds of the Go 
rnment, including the funded loan of 1907, could honestly an 


justly be paid in the standard silver dollars of 412 ins. That 


pa 





passed the Republican Senate by the vote I have just given, and 
was passed in the Democratic House by an overwhelming vote 
It w intended as a declaration of the law upon that 

and the line of conduct to b p rsued by the Administration in 
its execution of the law of February 28, 1878, the Bland-Alliso 

M $78, in the House of Representatives, Mr. SPRI 

a he rules and I ) tne th 
0 nd silver ipon h 3am rl ind to pe 
( oO 1 the Tre tor ft - p se it 
I ited cx l lL] | 
to mint el} cos Chis 
th ) save O tne r¢ 3 140 
I ) ( > at licans ocrats, 77 Re 
Pp ¢ i WO- Lil not fav 

De IS7T8, in the He ‘ Mr. D 

h o suspend the rul d pass a biil to stop ec nf 

lad tO excnangce i §s f ( r t12 
g em, and then recoin such trade do nto tl) 
stan legal-tender d 3; Yeas 153—104 Democrats, 
1 | ns: nays 91—20 Democrats, 71 Repub It 
fa ds not voting in the affirmative. 

) } le Gay, Mr. Fort moved as nsion of the rulk 
and passage . bill declaring any discrimination against stan- 
dard er d is by national banking sociations a defisnce 

f itt 


vs, and instructing the Comm e on Banking and Cur- 


rency to report a bill for withdrawing their circulation. Yeas 
| 151—106 Democrats, 45 Republicans; nays 89—16 Democrats, 75 
Ri licans. Not two-thirds in the affirmative. it failed. 


ely had the Bland-Allison law been enacted and a dollar 
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coined and issued under it, when the national banks of New York 
conspired to prevent any beneficial results flowing from its en- 
actment, and ever since that day they have fought it with all 
the power they could bring to bear. They have refused to recog- 
nize it. They have refused largely to keep it as a part of their 
reserve. In other words, they have put the mark of condemna- 
tion upon it in every way that it was possible for them to do. 

{ come now, Mr. President, to the Forty-sixth Congress—1879 
to 1881]. 

The President was Republican; the Senate, 42 Democrats, 33 
Republicans, | Independent. In the House of Representatives, 
i48 Democrats, 130 Republicans, 15 Nationals. President Hayes 
called an extra session March 18, 1879. 

June 27,1879, in the Senate Mr. VEsT offered a concurrent res- 
olution, declaring ‘‘ that the complete remonetization of silver, 
its full restoration as a money metal, and its free coinage are 
demanded alike by the dictates of justice and sound statesman- 
ship.” Mr, ALLISON moved its reference to the Finance Com- 
mittee. Agreed to. Yeas 23—4 Democrats, 19 Republicans; 
nays 22—21 Democrats, 1 Independent. 

At that time the distinguished Senator from Delaware, Mr. 
Bayard, now our ambassador to England, was chairman of the 
Committee on Finance. The resolution slept the sleep that 
knows no waking. 

May 24, 1879, in the House of Representatives ‘‘An act to 
amend certain sections of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States relating to coinage and coin and bullion certificates, and 
for other purposes,’ was passed. Yeas 114—99 Democrats, 6 Re- 
publicans, 9 Independents; nays 97—89 Republicans, 8 Demo- 
crats. 

[t will be necessary to give a little history of this bill 564. 

On April 30, 1879, in the House of Representatives Hon. A. J. 
Warner, from the Coinage Committee, reported this bill, with 
eleven sections, providing for the perfect equality of gold and 
silver as bullion and coin, free mintage with unlimited legal 
tender, Section 2 restored the standard silver dollar of 4124 
grains. Section 3 gave it full and unlimited coinage. Section 4 
prescribed the charges for melting and refining bullion. 


May 15, 1879, Mr. Killinger moved that the bill do lie on the | 


table. Yeas 109—14 Democrats, 95 Republicans; nays 126—107 


Democrats, 10 Republicans, 9 Independents, 
Mr. Caulkins moved to add to section 3 a provision for pur- | 


chasing the silver bullion for such coinage at its market rates. | 


Yeas 114—10 Democrats, 104 Republicans; nays 115—103 Demo- 
crvats, 3 Republicans, 9 Independents. Disagreed to. 

May 16, Mr. Minus of Texas offered a substitute for section 3. 
This substitute required the Secretary of the Treasury to pur- 
chase without limit all silver bullion, trade dollars, and foreign 
coins offered for sale, at the market value of silver, as long as 
{124 grains standard silver could be purchased for $1 of legal- 
tender Treasury notes, and to pay for such purchases with a 


new issue of legal-tender Treasury notes, and the silver coins to | 


be exchangeable at par, in sumsnot less than $20, for such Treas- 
ury notes, to be full legal tender for all debts and receivable for 
Government dues, and the silver bullion, trade dollars, and for- 
eign silver coins to be coined as fast as possible into American 
silver coins, and all silver coins coming into the treasury to be 
applied to paying the interest and principle of the public debt 
before using any of the gold or Treasury notes for such purpose. 
Disagreed to. Yeas 60—50 Democrats, 10 Independents; nays 
: 155. 

May 20, Mr. Fort offered a substitute for section 3, authoriz- 
ing the depositofsilver bullion at itsmarket value and paymeu! 
therefor in standard dollars, and the coinage of the bullion into 
standard dollars. Disagreed to. Yeas 10i—14 Democrats, 1 In- 
dependent, and 89 Republicans. Nays 118—98 Democrats, in- 
cluding Messrs. Carlisle and MtLus; 11 Republicans, 9 Indepen- 
dents. 

The third section was agreed to. Yeas 113—100 Democrats, 
including Messrs. Carlisle, HUNTON, and MILLS; 3 Republicans, 
and 10 Independents. Nays 110—9 Democrats, 100 Republicans, 
| Independent. 


Mr. Maish moved to insert in beginning of section 4 an amend- | 


ment providing mint charges for coining gold and silver bul- 
lion into coin equal to the difference between the market value 
of the bullion and the legal-tender value of the coin. Agreed 
to. Yeas 118—15 Democrats, 100 Republicans, 3 Independents. 
Nays, 105—95 Democrats, 2 Republicans, 8 Independents. 

The fourth section was agreed to. Yeas 113—14 Democrats, 
98 Republicans, | Independent; nays 109—98 Democrats, 2 Re- 
publicans, 9 (Independents. 

May 24, Mr. Thomas Ryan moved a substitute for the bill, au- 
thorizing the purchase of silver bullion at its market price, to be 
coined into standard silver dollars as fast as could be done by 
the mints, subject to gold coinage, until the price of the stand- 
ard silver bullion was equal to the coined dollar, and then for 
free and unlimited coinage. 


| 4, to be part of coinage under act of February 28, 1878. 





Disagreed to. Yeas 69—2 Democrats, 67 Republicar 
137—105 Democrats, 24 Republicans, 8 Independents 
Senate Mr. Bayard, February 2, 1880, reported adv« 
no further action. 

On December 8, 1879, Senator VOORHEES introduced 
tion (Senate Miscellaneous Document No. 13), which 
citing the singularly unanimous demand of the peop 
passage of the law of February 28, 1878, and also the | 
31, 1878, preventing further retirement of greenbacks 
great blessings resulting therefrom to the country, pri 
express immediate and unqualified condemnation of 
dent and the Secretary of the Treasury for their rec 
tions for suspending the coinage of silver dollars and fo: 
the greenbacks, heard with profound astonishment an 
and resolving— 

That the true interests of the country require the free and un 
age of both gold and silver onconditions of exact equality; andtha 
part of a wise financial policy to maintain the United States lega 
circulation, commonly known as greenbacks, in volume not less 
exists, and to preserve its legal-tender quality unrestricted as t 
and unimpaired in legal effect. 

* No final action was had. 

In the Forty-seventh Congress there was still a Repub 
President; from 1881 to 1883 the Senate was 37 Republi: 
Democrats, 1 Independent, and | Readjuster. The Ho 
Representatives was 150 Republicans, 131 Democrats, 10 N 
als, and 2 Readjusters. 

March 17, 1882, a resolution of Mr. Brown, of Georgina 
Senate, declaring it ‘ inexpedient and unwise to contract 
rency by withdrawing silver certificates or to discontinue « 
ther restrict the coinage of silver, and that gold and silve 
upon a proper ratio of equivalence between the two metils 
paper issues predicated upon and convertible into such « 
stitute the proper circulating medium,” was referred 
nance Committee. Yeas 30—2 Democrats, 28 Republicans 
23 Democrats and 1 Independent (Mr. Davis). 

This is the only effort in the Forty-seventh Republican ‘ 
gress to rehabilitate silver. 

Now, we come to the Forty-eighth Congress: the Presid 
Republican, extending from 1883 to 1885—the Senate 40 Ke 
licans, 36 Democrats. The House of Representatives 201 D 
crats, 110 Republicans, 4 Independents, 1 Greenbacker. 

April 1, 1884, House bill 4976, pending in the House of Repve- 
sentatives, authorizing receipt to January 1, 1886, of trade do 
lars for all dues to United States; section 2, exchangeable 
standard dollars; section 3, to be sent to mints for coinage; secti 
Mr. BLAND 
Yeas 131—115 D 


moved to strikeoutsection4. Agreed to. 


| crats, 14 Republicans, 2 Independents; nays 119—37 Democ 


81 Republicans, | Independent. Passed. Yeas 198—140 L 
crats; 56 Republicans; 2 Independents: nays 45—11 Demo: 
33 Republicans; 1 Independent. 

In the Senate, second session Forty-eighth Congress, th: 
nance Committee reported a substitute of five sections. S« 
1 authorized exchange for standard dollars to July 1, 1885; 
tion 2, to be sent to mints for coinage as part of bullion und 
act of February 28, 1878; section 4, to renew negotiations 
Latin Union and other foreign powers for treaties to open mints 
to free coinage; section 5, if no such treaties be ratified b 
August 1, 1886, then suspension of act of February 28, 1875. 
ruary 4, 1885, Mr. Ingalls moved tostrike outsection5. No ot! 


| action. 


In the House of Representatives, February 26, 1885, House bill 
8256, being the sundry civil appropriation bill, was pending wit! 
a clause in it to suspend the operations of the law of Febru 
28, 1878. In other words, to suspend the further purchase of 
silver, just as is proposed in this bill. 

Mr. Randall moved to suspend the rules and consider said 
clause. It was disagreed to—yeas 118, nays 152; and it was 
doned and stricken from the bill. 

You will remember that this was just preceding the inaug 
ration of President Cleveland on the 4th of March, 188). 

We come to the Forty-ninth Congress, 1885 to 1887, Mr. Cl: 
land President, the Senate, 41 Republicans, 35 Democrats; the 
House of Representatives, 184 Democrats, 139 Republicans 
Greenback-Labor, 2. 

April 8, 1886, in the House of Representatives, House 
5699, for the free coinage of silver dollars and placing silve: 
an equality with gold, reported adversely by the Coinage Com 
mittee, was pending. Mr. Dibble’s amendment to strike out 
and substitute a provision for the repeal of the act of February 
28, 1878, unless silver be remonetized by the concurrent action 
of the nations of Europe with the United States, was disag: eed 
to. Yeas 84—33 Democrats, 51 Republicans; nays 201—i‘0 Dem- 
ocrats, 71 Republicans. The bill was then rejected. Yeas 126 
96 Democrats, 30 Republicans; nays 163—70 Democrats, 93 Ke 
publicans. 

December 17, 1886, in the Senate, Senate bill 199, for the ex- 











sange to July 1, 1887, of trade for standard dollars, and to be 
to mints for coinage as part of the bullion to be purchased 

der act of February 28, 1878, was passed without division. 

In the House of Representatives, l’ebruary 12, 1887, Senate bill 

199 was pending. Lanham’s amendment as substituted, author- 


| 
: the receipt of trade dollars for Government dues and for 





exchange for standard dollars, and for coining the same into 
lard dollars, not as part of the bullion and coinage, unde 











et of February 28, 1878, was agreed to on division. Yeas 127, 
nays 99; and passed, yeas 174, nays 36, andwent to conference. 
The committee of conference reported a substitute, providing 
for the exchange for six months from date of trade for standard 
dollars or subsidiary coins, and for coining of the same not to 

Cc nted, under act of February 28, L&78. In the Senate this 
amendment was agreed to. Y« is 49—23 Democrats, 26 Repub- 
licans: nays 5—2 Democrats, 3 Re pub IcaAns. In the House of 
Repr sent tives it was acyeed to vitl it division. 

It si ipl authorizes the trade dollars to be exchang d dollar 
for dollar for the standard silver dollars and then r qi ired such 
trade doll urs to be taken to the mints and coined as additional 
oinage to the coinage under the actof February 28, 1878. Presi- 
dent Cleveland, without approving or dis ving it and with 





out returning it to the House, wherein it orig 


ten days and it became a law. 

in the Fiftieth Congress, 1887 to 1889, Mr. Cleveland was 
President. TheS ti | s, and 
the House of Representatives 169 Democrats, 152 Republicans, 

Labor, 2 Independents 

In the House of Representatives on February 29, 1888, House 
bill 5034, authorizing the application of the surplus in the Treas- 
ury to the purchase or redemption of United States bonds, was 
passed. In the Senate, on March 26, 1888, Senator Spooner’s 
substitute, declaring section 2 of the sundry civil appropriation 
law of June 30, 1882, ‘‘a permanent provision,” was agreed to. 
Senator Beck offered a section, directing the Secretary of the 
Treasury on the retirement of national-bank circulation and fail- 
ure of other such banks to take out equal amount, then to pur- 
chase an equivalent amount of silver bullion in excess of the 
minimum required under the law of February 28, 1878, to be 
coined and used as provided in said act, which was agreed to. 
Yeus 388—22 Democrats, 16 Republicans; nays 13—2 Democrats, 
11 Republicans. No action in the House of Representatives. 

in the Vifty-first Congress, March 4, 1889, to March 4, 1891, 
Mr. Harrison, Republican, was President. The Senate was 47 
Republicans, 37 Democrats. The House of Representatives, 17: 
Republicans, 154 Democrats, 1 Wheeler, 1 vacancy. 

ine 5, 1380, in the House of Representatives, House bill 5381, 
known as the Windom silver bullion purchase bill, was pending. 
Mr. BLAND moved to recommit, with instructions to report 
back a bill for the free coinage of silver. Yeas 116—101 Demo- 
crais, 14 Republicins, | Independent: nays 140—12 Democrats, 
iZ8 Republicans The substitute offered by Mr. Conger was 
then passed. Yeas 135—135 Republicans, not a Democrat; nays 
119—112 Democrats, 7 Republicans. 

June 17, the bill was reported by the Finance Committee of 
the Senate with sundry amendments; while it was pending Mr. 
Plumb offered an amendment for free and unlimited coinage, 
which was agreed to. Yeas 43—28 Democrats, 15 Republicans; 
nays 24—.3 Democrats, 21 Republicans. The bill soamended into 
afree, unlimited coinage measure was passed. Yeas 42—27 Dem- 
ocrats, 15 Republicans; nays 25—3 Democrats, 22 Republicans. 

After long wrangling in the House of Representatives June 
5,a vote was had on the Senate free-coinage amendment. Yeas 
35—113 Democrats, including the Hon. ROGER Q. MILLS, 21 
tepublicans, | Independent; nays 152—22 Democrats, 130 Re- 
publicans. The Senate amendments were then nonconcurred 
in and conference had. The conference report was agreed to in 
the Senate July 10, by a vote of 39 yeas, all Republicans, and 26 
nays, all Democrats, and in the House of Representatives, Tuly 
12, by 122 yeas—121 Republicans, 1 Independent (Featherstone) 
and 90 nays, all Democra ; 

The conferees agreed to a bill with sundry amendments. The 
conference committee substituted in the bill as it passed 4,500.01 
ounces for $4,500,000, and they modifi 
cept where otherwise expressly stipulated in the contrac 
and they substituted for the bullion redemption provision a re- 
quirement that upon demand the Secr ‘y of the Treasur 
shall redeem the notes in gold or silver coin in his diseretion 
and the dec! iratio ) that it is the « stabli hed poliev of the Uni 
States to maintain a parity between the two tals at the pres 
ent legal ratio. or such ratio as may be provided by law, and to 
require 2,000,000 ounces of the bullion purchased to be coin: d 
monthly into dollars until July 1, 1891. 
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Mr. President, this was practically and entirely a new bill 
agreed to in the conference led by the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], the great bimetallic leader of the 
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Deeember 7, 1892, the distinguished Senator from New York 
[Mr. Hi) introduced Senate bill 2534 for the repeal of the law 


| 


of July 14, L80u, except the fifth and sixth sections, and as this | 


is a very remarkable bill I am very glad the distinguished Sen- 
ator is present. I say the Senator from New York introduced 
Senate bill 3524 for the repeal of the law of July 14, 1890, except 
the fifth and sixth sections, which was referred to the Finance 
Committee, and was never reported back to the Senate. 

This is a very remarkable financial measure, evidently repre- 


Demoeratie leader from the Empire State of New York. It pro- 
poses to stop the purchase of silver and the issue of Treasury 
notes, and all coinage of the silver bullionalready purchased, and 
to leave in the Treasury the great mass of silver bullion un- 
eoined—and a mere commodity—and the large amount of United 


| 
j 


bring back his own bill for action in the Senate. 

been exceedingly anxious for the passage of the bill, c 
the long time he consumed before reporting it back 
what was it when reported back? It repealed the 
clauses after January 1, 1894, and then added a n: 
authorizing the issue by national banks of dollar 


| their circulation, the very identical kind of a bill that | 
| tinguished Senator from Indiana, the chairman of the 
| Committee, has already reported to the Senate and is: 
senting the matured thought and judgment of the distinguished | 


ing on the Calendar. That amendment was exactly 


| guage almost of the present bill. It gave the banks t 


States. Treasury notes issued and outstanding deprived of all | 


monetary functions, including legal tender and redemption in 
coin—a. bastard; an illegitimate issue of United States notes. 


Well may we all pause before this wonderful prodigy for tinan- | 
eial legislation. The junior Senator from Nevada|Mr. STEW- | 
ART | came to its rescue on December 12 by introducing and hav- | 
ing referred to the ‘inanee Committee an amendment adding to 


Senate bill 3524 a provision for thefree and unlimited coinage of 
the standard silver dollar. 
December 21, 1892, the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Mc- 


PHERSON | introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 126) for the sus- | 
pension of all purchases of silver bullion under the law of July | 


14, 1890, until otherwise ordered by Congress. Ordered to lie 
on the table. No further action had. 


oifered a free-coinage amendment, which was laid on the table 
and prinied. 


a 
© issue up to t he full face value of their bonas. 
January 19, 1893, the senior Senator from Colorado | 
LER | offered a substitute for free coinage of silver. 
January 19, 1895, the junior Senator from Colorado 
COTT] offered a substitute for coining all silver purcha 
be purchased under said act, diifering in that respec 


| simply to compel the coinage of all the silver purchas 


be purchased under that act. 

February 6, 1893—now we are in the present year—n 
league (Mr. VEST] offered an amendment restoring th: 
Allison law of February 28, 1878, as a substitute. 

February 6, 1893, the distinguished Senator from New 


| [Mr. HiLv] made a speech, and moved to consider the 


ported by the Senator from Ohio |Mr. SHERMAN]. 

The junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] mo 
lay that motion on the table. That was ruled out of o 
point made by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. H 


| The motion was thon voted on; yeas 23—12 Democrats 


On January 4, 1893, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. SrTEWART] | publicans; nays 42—20 Democrats, 20 Republicans, and 


| pendents. 


January 9, 1893, the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] 


offered a substitute, reaflirming our purpose to maintain the 
parity in the ¢alue of gold and silver coins and United States 
notes and for the issue of bonds—here is the milk in the eocoanut 

to be sold fer goid to: maintain such parity, and the suspension 


Mr. President, that was only iast February. Now, if 
pubiiean friends were so exceedingly anxious for the 
the act of 1890 why did they not repeal it when they | 
President, the Senate, and the House? Why did they not 


| more determined efforts when they had the power and th 


and repealing the purchasing clause if there was no interna- | 


tional bimetallic agreement, before January 1, 1894. 
But te go back a little to show the interest.of the distinguished 
Senator from Vhio|Mr. SHERMAN] in anything that squints of 


international bimetallism or international monetary confer- | 


ences: July 14, L892, the Senator from Ohio introduced and had 
referred to the Finance Committee, Senate bill 3423, for the re- 


peal of the clauses of the law of July 14, 1890, for the purchase of | 


silver bullion and issue of Treasury notes in the purchase, to 
take effect January 1, 1893, 

July 6, 1892, the distinguished Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLI- 
SON |, a8 chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, had re- 
ported the sundry civil appropriation bill, with an amendment, 

yroviding for the international monetary conference that met at 
3russels lust year, andof which he wasamember. That wason 
July 6. Immediately, on July 14,the distinguished Senator from 


Ohio brings in his bill to repeal his own protégé and wipe it out | 


of existence, in ample time to have its proper effect on the pro- 
ceedings of the international monetary. conference to be held at 
Brussels, and to be referred to in their proceedings, as it. was. 

L will read that now, tosee how our representatives over there 
talked to those clad in the purple robes of authority—kingly 
regal authority. 

THIRD QUESTION- 

This is by Mr. Cannon— 

The present policy of the United States, in regard to the purchase of sil- 
ver, was defined by Mr. Cannon in the following terms: 

“The United States has seriously taken into consideration the idea of re 
pealing the silver-purchase act or 1890: the two political parties as well as 

Oh, yes; “as well as”— 
the great bankers of New York have advised this repeal, and if during this 
conference some arrangement is not attained, it is more than probable that 
America will not continue disposed to buy annually 54,000,000 ounces of sil- 
ver at the market price. 

Was it not peculiar that just as'seen as any indication of an 
international monetary conference wis visible upon the horizon 
by a proposed amendment in the sundry civil appropriation bill, 
the senior Senator from Ohio, claiming to strongly favor bimet- 
allism. should come in with a bill for the destruction of his own 
offspring. 

On January 17, 1893, Senate bill 3423 was reported from the 
Finance Committee by the Senator from Ohio |Mr. SHERMAN], 
amended by changing the repeal from January 1, 1893, to Janu- 
ary 1, I8%, and adding a new section authorizing national banks 
to issue notes to face value of bonds. 

Now, Mr. President, remember this bill was introduced on 
the I4th duy of July, 1892. Congress was in session for some 
time afterwards. it convened again in December. Not until 
January 17, 1893, did the distinguished Senator from Ohio 





on. a ; : ete | sponsibility? Did we see any of them turning somersaults 
of purchase of silver bullion in the discretion of the President, | 


ing to get a vote upon a repeal clause? Not a bit of it, 
President. They were not half as anxious to repeal that act. 
der a Republiean Administration as they are to repeal it unde! 
a Demoeratic Administration. For many years they had bo: 
the odium of the geld standard they had established ir, 1873, an 
they were not willing under their own Administration to uncon 
ditionally repeal the law of 1890 and re'stablish the gold mono 
metallism of 1873; butthey are willing todoit under a D-mocrati 
Administration. "Wonderful patriotism! Wonderful disint« 


| estedness! 


But, Mr. President, what has been done under the 80-ca 
Sherman law of July 14, 1890? Up to September 1, 1893—! 
not have time to get the data up to October 1—up to Septen 
1, 1898, $151,804,170 in the United States Treasury notes the: 
autherized have been issued in the purchaseof 163,047,664 oun 
of fine silver of the coinage value of $210,809,100; and 36,08) 
standard silver dollars—costing for the bullion $29,110,116.2 
seigniorage being $6,977,068.75—have been coined. [If al 
bullion purchased up to September 1, 1893, were coined th: 
ber of silver dollars in excess of the Treasury notes thenouts 
ing would be $60,318,741. 

Probably about fifty millions of the Treasury notes have 
redeemed in gold, and very little in silver dollars. Over $1 
000,000 have been added to the volume of our money circulst 

Why have $50,000,000 in gold been paid out in the redem 
of these Treasury notes iustead of silver dollars? The | 
July 14, 1890, says that these notes ‘‘shall be redeemable on 
mand in coin,” and ‘that upon demand of the holder 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall, under such regulation 
he may prescribe, redeem such notes in gold or silver ce 
his discretion, it being the established poicy of the U 
States to maintain the two metals on a parity with each ot 
upon the present legal ratio, or such ratio as may be prov 
by law.” And that after July 1, 1891, ‘‘ he,” the Secretary o! 
Treasury, ‘‘shali coin of the silver bullion purchased under 
provisions of this act as much as may be necessary to pr 
for the redenyption of the Treasury notes herein provided 
and any gain or seigniorage arising from such coinage sha! 
accounted for and paid into the Treasury.” 

These words I have quoted are all parts of the same law 
be construed together and according to their clear intent. 
first clause makes the Treasury notes redeemable in coin 
standard silver dollar is coin—is money absolute—a full 
tender in payment of ‘“‘all debts and dues public and pri 
except where otherwise expressly stipulated in the contract. 

The Treasury notes are debtsof the United States—are pu 
dues. There is no express stipulation in the law for their p 
ment in gold. Why, then, have they been redeemed in gold: 

Itis elaimed that the declaration ‘‘it being the established 
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icy of the United States to maintain the two metals on a 


} 
pe A t. 
ty with each other upon the present legal ratio” so controls 


yal 
‘ 


the ac tion of the Secrefiry as to prevent his exercising the dis- 











cretion nominally vested in him if by such action the ty be- 
tween gold and silver may be disturbed. The law say thing 
about the parity between gold and silver. It saysto m Lintain 
the two metals on a p rity with ch ot r 

Has tl Secretal lain é he t » metals, gold and sil 
Ol narity \ n é th othe ) ( 3 r the T sury i e 
o [tis surda to @iall theh l 1 tl Ve bre 
o es he h een purchasin lver b 1 at 0 » 64 
( yn the 412} grains standard silver. He has utterly faile 
to intain the two metalson a parit vith ea Oo W hi 
t Ww gives the eecretary the itht to ‘* redeem such notes in 
( or silver coin at his discretion,” yet in the very sen- 
t tells him expressly and ocally, and ) mi 
n ow he shall exercise that cretion, namely 

J ull coin of the el I ry be 
n iry to provide I . I ryt I 
v Oo 

[t does not say for a part of such notes, or such part of thema 
may not be redeemed in hisdiscretion in gold, but for the re 
demption of the Treasury notes herein provided for; for the 1 
demption of every Treasury note authorized to be issued by hi 
by said act. Manifestly, then, a refusal by the Secretary to pay 
these notes in gold if demanded would not destroy the purity be 
tween the two metals—gold metal and silver meta and wouid 
not establish a discrimination in favor of gold, but, on the con 
trary, does actually establish a discrimination against the silver 
dollar just as fully and effectually as if on demand he should re- 
deem silver certificates issued for silver dollars in gold. 


Mr. Prezident, | confess thatI have been greatly astonished to 
be informed, as I believe reliably, that under the present Dem- 
Ta , 17 


ocratic Administration silver certificates calling for so many 
silver dollars deposited in the Treasury to be returned on de- 


mand have on presentation been paid in gold. 
Mr. MCPHERSON. Does it weaken them? 
Mr. COCKRELL. Doesitharm them [t isa breach of trust, 


a breach of faith. It is yielding to a dishonest and a dishonor- 
able demand. It is bowing the knee to gold monometallism. It 
is acknowledging and establishing gold as the single standard. 
It is degrading the money of the world and the money of the 
United States, the silver dollar, and making it a subsidiary coin 
worth nothing by itself until it is redeemed in gold. 

Mr. GRORVGE Is there any law authorizing the Secretary 
to pay silver certificates in gold? 

Mr. COCKRELL. There is not on the face of any book of 
law in the United States an act aut orizing the Secret ry Of the 


yr 
> 





Treasury on the demand of any kin¢ or tent te or represen 
tive of any foreign syndicate or gold syndicate to redeem sil 
dollar certificates in gold coin. No man can show it. Re 
your silver certificate, if you have one in your pocket. The 
s . - . : . + 
is no question about what if means. { have here a little one 
but it is just as good asa big one, 1 presume. 

This certi 3 vit re has 1 deposited 1 10 'T i ry of re | Le 


States one si verdad ie pa 6 to a ‘ond 1g I 


‘* One silver dollar payable to bearer on demand;” and yet I 
am told that our Secretary of the Treasury has upon the demand 
of the holders of hese silver-dollar cer cates paid them in 
gold. Isay he has noright todoit. Isay it isnotin pursuance 
of the Democratic policy of the United Stertes, maintained from 
the foundation of our Government up to this di L say it isin 
violation of every principle and policy which our Government 
has ever proclaimed. We have made silver money as absolutely 
and unqualiliedly irredeemable without price as we have made 

old; and } 








he had no right when a man cameto him with an 
llegal, unjust, infamous, and iniquitous demand, made for ul- 
terior ends and ulterior purposes, to force this country to a sin- 
le gold standard, to bow to any such demand and pay out any 
such gold dollars. 

Mr. PEFFER. Here is the law. 

Mr. COCKRELL. There is no question about it. Itissimply 
a certificate that so many silver doliars have been put there and 
they are kept on deposit to be returned to the holder. 
will read the law. 

Section 3 of the Bland act provides 

That any holder of the coin authorized by this act may deposit the same 
With the Treasurer or any assistant treasurer of the United States, in sums 
not less than #10. and receive therefor ceritilicates of not less than $10 eaeh, 
corresponding with the denominations of the United States notes. The 
coin deposite ror representing the ‘tiflcates shall ined in the 
Treasury for tl syment of the same i : t 


INOW I 

















lemand. S: es shall 


be receivable for customs, taxes, and all public dues, and, 
May be reissued. 








eived 


As a matter of eourse, any banker or any gentleman having 
financial transactions with a friend would, if that friend came 
and asked that he might have gold in lieu of silver certificates. 
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your silver dollar and 


his body a gr 
: [ want tosay t 
would have commanded a premi 
the panic. 

Mr. COCKRELL. 


No, Mr. President, this panic | 


lt would doit now if nobody could discover 


as not been produced by the 
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silver dollar. It has had nothing more todo with producing the 
panic than the gentle evening zephyrs. This panic has been 
growing for years; and the conditions were in such a state of 
progress that the bankers intended to force this country to re- 


| 


deem all its money in gold, just as the Senator is wanting to do, | 
and whom he is representing, and the aristocratic nations of Eu- | 


rope have joined them. They say we will have the single gold 


standard and we will have the money of the world redeemable in | 


that single gold standard. 
now. 

That is the enemy we are contending against now. He iscov- 
ered behind the breastworks of distinguished citizens here and 
taking refuge behind them and their opinions, but that is the 
real enemy we are fighting. 
deem absolute money with any other money, particularly when 
that is silver, and demanding that it shall be 
ing the silver. 
metallic money. You may redeem legal-tender paper currency, 
but you do not redeem gold and silver. A mangoes to the bank 
of France with a million or a billion dollars of silver francs and 
demands gold. Does he get it? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Why? 

Mr. COCKRELL. 
grade silver by making it subsidiary to gold. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. May I askthe Senator a question? 

Mr. COCKRELL. With infinite pleasure. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. 
circulation to-day by express terms redeemable in gold? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Not one of them. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana, The Senator and myself differ on 
that point. 

Mr. COCKRELL. 
of law authorizing any United States officer to redeem a silver 
dollar in gold. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I do not speak of the United 
States, but of France. The Senator was referring to France. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Oh, I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I ask the Senator whether every 
French silver dollar extant to-day is not redeemable in gold? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Not one of them. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. By the terms of the Latin Union? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Not by the terms of the Latin Union. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. By the terms of the Latin Union 
euch respective nation agreed that it would redeem and ex- 
change every silver dollar outstanding in the hands of a citizen 
of every other country for gold. 

Mr. COCKRELL. 
the Senator knows it. Heknowsthatis a miserable subterfuge. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. 
when he says it is a miserable subterfuge. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I mean no offense. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I am accustomed in debate to bo | 
civil. If we are to bandy approbrious epithets, if the Senate is | 
to degenerate into mud-slinging, I think, with all due respectto | 
my venerable friend, that | could sling as much mud as he. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Undoubtedly, and more. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. But my sense of propriety and de- 
cency would prevent me. 

Mr. COCKRELL. When I said it was a subterfuge I meant | 
simply in argument, and the Senator knows it is a subterfuge. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I know nothing of the kind. 

Mr. COCKRELL, I will show him that it is. 

Mr. WHITE of Lovisiana. I believe the contrary. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I will show the Senator. He is a strong | 
lawyer, and he knows what it is to dodge around a point. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Let me tell the Senator I never | 
dodge half as much as he does. I think he is as artful a dodger 
as l ever metin my life. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Now, let us see what the Lation Union is. 
We all know about that. The Latin Union binds France to re- | 
deem its coin held by other nations. 

Mr. TELLER. Not the individuals. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It does not relate to the redemption of sil- 
ver coin circulating in France, and my good friend from Louis- 
iana, whom I love so tenderly, will admit it. There is no use 
talking about that. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. 
allow me? 

Mr. COCKRELL. With a great deal of pleasure. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. If my answer to thequestion which | 
the Senator has made does not aflirm the proposition which I | 
stated, then I do not know how a proposition can be affirmed. [f | 
silver is outstanding issued by the French Government and the | 
French Government has entered into an obligation not treating | 
it as ultimate money, buf that every dollar of it outstanding held 


Will the Senator from Missouri 


Simply because they do not intend to de- | 


I challenge the Senator to show one line | 


That is the battle we are fighting | 
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that obligation renders every dollar redeemable in gold, be 
the man who desires to redeem the silver in gold has only 
it into a position where it comes under the Obligation w 
forces it to be redeemed in gold. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That does not relate to silver in . 
tion in France, as the Senator knows. I say that silver ; 
circulating in France and in the hands of the people wit 
territorisl dominion is not redeemable in gold. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Ah, yes, if the Senator wil] 


| me; but the faculty and power to put adollar ina positi 


Whenthis Government goes to re- | 


one, it is degrad- | 
You do not redeem money, absolute money, | 





Yes; but that is not silver in France, and | 


| the hands of those governments, in order that they 
Is not every dollar of silver in | 


| that that shall be redeemed in gold. 


it has a right to demand gold follows that dollar in the 
every individual in the world, and gives it an attrib 
makes it as good as gold. 

Mr. COCKRELL. How can the citizens of Franc 
000,000 silver dollars, place that silver coin in the han 
eign government? : 

Mr. WHITE of 
comes. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The idea thatsix or seven hundred 1 
of coined legal-tender dollars in France, equal there to 


Louisiana. Very readily, when 


| the payment of the national debt, and in the payment o 


and in the payment of the personal obligations and the p 


= 


of millions and billions of dollars’ worth of products th 


| ing to be sent to some foreign government, Belgium, 


land, Italy, or Greece, forming the Latin Union, and giv: 
li 
back to France and demand under the Latin Union tha 
coins shall be redeemed in gold, is an impossibility. 
Mr. TELLER. I ask the Senator if he will allow me t 


| a suggestion in reference to the statement made by the ¢ 


from Louisiana? 

Mr. COCKRELL. With pleasure. 

Mr. TELLER. The Latin Union provides that when 
shall have Italian money, and Italy has French money, tl 


| shall strike the balance, and if it shall be found that Ira 


more of the Italian money than Italy has of the French n y 
That is the Italian money 
which will be redeemed, which is circulating out of the countr 


| in which it is coined. Under no provision of Jaw or any pract 


in France has a single French 5-franc piece ever been exchanged 
for gold, and it can not be done by law. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Why not? 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator from New Jersey asks why not 
Because there is no law requiring it. I do not mean to say that 
a Frenchman may not, if he chooses, exchange a 5-franc piece, 
ora number of them, for gold, but there is no policy in France 
for redeeming silver in goid; and if any Senator makes such a 


| statement he is making that which he can not sustain. 


The Senator uses harsh language | 
oS Oo 


| simply mythical. 


Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. If the Senator from Missouri will 
allow me one moment, I will make clear the statement I made 
The Senator from Missouri made a broad statement that an; 
money which was redeemable was not ultimate money. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Metallic money, I mean. 


Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Metallic money. Then he went 


| on and referred tothe Latin Union, and I immediately c 
| attention to the fact that the very states that form the | 
| Union found it necessary in order to form it to enter into 


agreement among themselves that this money should be re 
deemed in gold. 

Mr. TELLER. If I may suggest, the contract was this 
long as Italy had French money she redeemed French money in 
French money. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. She redeemed it in gold. 

Mr. TELLER. Notatall. Shestruck the balance, and wh 
she could no longer redeem it in silver, because she hia 
French silver, then she was obliged to redeem it in gold. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Then I say this was not ultim 


| money, and they provided that she should get gold for it ! 
| terms of the Latin Union. 


My argument is that the fa 
redeeming that money in gold, however remote that facult 


| gives the attribute to the money which makes it equiva' 
| with gold resulting from that very stipulation; and that, i 


judgment, is what enabled the Latin Union to keep the 
afloat which it has kept afloat. 
Mr. COCKRELL. That is a contingency so far remote that 


| it does not have upon the circulation of the francs of I 


within the territorial dominions of that great Republic even th 
influence that ordinary moonshine would have upon it. [t 1s 
It has grown up in the vivid imagination of 
the distinguished Senator from Louisiana. bes. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Now, if the Senator from Missouri will 
yield to me for a single moment, I want him to be exactly cor- 
rect in his speech here, which he is soon to publish, I suppose, 
and judging from the amount of references that he has b fore 
him he has camped here for a week or two, and therefore it will 


Ah 


by another nation shall be redeemed in gold, the existence of | be no interference. 













ee 

Mr. COCKRELL. It never is any interference, whether lam 
making a long or a short speech. 

Mr.McPHERSON. Theagreement made between Franceand 
the states of the Latin Union is an agreement which relates only 
to intercourse between those nations and must end at the termi- 
tion of the period of time for which the agreement was made. 
f there is an Italian coin or Belgian coin in her possession, 

talyand Belgium are required to pay her in gold, and vice versa. 
The Senator is quite right, however, when he says that France 
not obliged by law to compel the redemption of silver coin in 
cold coin to maintain the parity; but that she does it in practice 
*. ohviousand certain. Noman who goes to the Bank of France, 


na 


| 
L 
1 
i 


is 


or to any bank in France, and asks for the exchange of a certain 
ount of silver coin or silver francs in gold coins, Napoleons, 
if you please, is turned away empty. 


Mr. COCKRELL. As a matter of course not. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Silver—the silver franc being the unit 
and standard of value in France, the charter of the Bank of 
France requires the bank to receive these coins on deposit and 
pay them out to those who deposit them; that is, the public. 
Therefore, the silver coins stand alone; but in practice France 
does exactly what the Government of the United States does. 
It always redeems the coin in gold when gold is asked for, not 
in sums suited for export, because upon export gold they de- 
mand a slight premium. The premium is very slight, for the 
reason that if gold can not be exported, commodities must be ex- 
ported to take the place of gold; and ifa high premium is put 
upon it, it bears very heavily upon the exchange of commodi- 
ties. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Thereisno doubt but that a bankerin the 
United States or anywhere else who had a spirit of accommoda- 
tion and any of the milk of human kindness about him would ex- 
change afew dollars of gold for a few dollars of silver, or any- 
thing of thatkind. But I say if a citizen of the United States 
were to go to the Bank of France and present any considerable 
number of silver dollars for gold and demand them as his right 
he would be quickly turned out of the Bank of France. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. If the Senator will allow me a moment 
longer, I was going to ask him a further question. The Bank 
of I'rance to-day has some $250,000,000 of gold coin. I speak in 
round numbers. 

Mr. COCKRELL. 

Mr. McCPHERSON. 


That is about right. 
The Treasury of the United States has 
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| lation to such an extent that it is impossible to maintain the 


| parity and we are fast drifting toa silver 


$100,000,000 of gold coin standing under and behind her $1,000,- | 


000,000 of silver money and paper money. 
is abundantly able to make exchanges as she pleases; and there 
is no condition, no pledge, and no law requiring the exchange. 
The Government of the United States, upon the other hand, is 
confronted by a positive law which says that you must maintain 
the parity between the two metals. With $100,000,000 of gold 
in our Treasury to redeem a thousand or eleven hundred million 
dollars of paper and silver, and to maintain the parity between 
the different kinds of money, certainly there is a wide difference 
between the situation of France and the situation in this coun- 
try. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I understand the Senator, and will he per- 
mit me to answer his question in the Yankee fashion of his own 
State by an interrogatory? The Senator holds that the silver 
dollars, the silver certificates, the United States Treasury notes 
issued for the purchase of silver bullion, and the greenbacksare 
redeemable in gold? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. 
sued to the extent of $150,000,000, and under the law which au- 
thorizes their issue for the purchase of silver that it is provided 
that they shall be redeemed in gold at the discretion of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and there is no discretion left with him. 
And I say if he fails to pay in gold those notes with which he is 
expressly required and commanded to maintain the parity, then 
all the silver issues of the Government stand practically upon 
the same foundation. 

Mr. COCKRELL. 
are redeemable in gold? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Not at all. 

Mr. COCKRELL. This is a very important question, and I 
want to know exactly where we are. The Senator contends that 
the United States Treasury notes issued under the law of July 
14, 1890, in the purchase of silver bullion under the Sherman law 
are redeemable in gold or silver, at the option of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and if gold isdemanded he must pay gold. 
what relation does that have to the silver certificates issued for 
the silver dollars coined under the Bland act? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. 
failure of the Secretary of the Treasury to maintain the parity 
it affects in like manner every silver issue by the Government, 


because the contention of people to-day is that the Government 


has proceeded in the direction of injecting silver into the circu- 


The Bank of France | 


I mean that we have Treasury notes is- | 


basis. That is the 
contention. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. P the people of the United 
States do not make any such contention. A few Bull Run panie- 
stricken bankers of New York may make the prediction that 


resident, 


they are scared to death over silver dollars Che masses of the 
people in New Jersey, the toiling masses, are not nding up 
their petitions here telling you and me that the: » afraid to 
receive silver dollars. This panic made toord i 

ted beyond the shadow ofa doubt the unbounded illimitab j 
unlimited confidence the masses of the people have in thes l 
silver dollar. You may search the United States from M ) 
Texas, and from Florida to Alaska and you can 1 ind 
woman, or child who will refuse to receive the silver do t 
as quickly as the gold dollar, the silver certificate just as 

as the gold certiticate, and to receive the enbacks o Ol 
them. 

The people of the United States ar tellice nd p otic 
enouch to know that every dollar of money issued by thority 
of Congress is just as good as any other dollar, and they treat it 
assuch. Itis only the bankers whd have lost contidene nd 
that is done because of their overnervousness and their fe sand 
apprehensions of what may come to pass in the ture, based upon 
the ulte r object of establishing a sin old standard, and 
that is the aim of my friend. He has said eno here to con- 
vince me that he stands for the single gold standard and for 
everything in the shape of money in the United Stat to be re- 
deemable in gold—the silver dollar and the silver eertifieate. | 
have, then, truthf lly said that the battle waving in the Senate 


ld on one 





is between the bankers and the plutocrats of the wor 
side for a single gold standard, in which all other moneys shall 
be redeemable at theirsweet willand pleasure, and the people on 
the other side for the maintenance unimpaired of the monetary 
functions of silver as anequal money with gold, whateveramount 
may be coined by our Government. 

lam very glad this colloquy has come up. It is a question 
that I intended to discuss further on, and I am glad that it has 
been developed now. We know where the friends of th bill 
stand We know the battle that is before us WV cnow t ob- 
jects to be attained. We know the interest our toiling 


} 
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have in this great struggle; aid we propose to stand by 
and defend their interests against the combined 
plutocrats of the United States and of every nation, kindred, and 
tongue on earth; and you shall not succeed. 

But, Mr. President, I was criticising the distinguished Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, for, as I was told by a distinguished Sena- 
tor, the holders of these silver coin certificates had demanded 
gold, and he had yielded to that demand. I say it was wrong. 
[ say furthermore he has a perfect right in equity and justice, 
under the law, to redeem the United Statescertificates that were 
given in payment of the purchase of bullion in silver coin, and 
while the law gives him nominally the right to redeem in 
or silver at his discretion, yet under that right his discretion is 
modified. Now, I will read that clause of the law. 

Mr. TELLER. I wish to interrupt the Senator to know if 1 
understood him aright. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I will yield with pleasure. 

Mr. TELLER. Did the Senator from Missouri 
Treasury Department had redeemed silver certificates proper in 
gold? , 


powers oO 


rold 


state that the 


Mr. COCKRELL. Silver coin certificates. That is my in- 
for tion. 

Mr. TELLER. I will state that a few days ago—not more 
| than twenty—I called onthe Treasurer of the United States and 
made that inquiry, and he informed me that they never had re- 
deemed the silver certificate properin gold. I do not mean the 


In other words, then, all the silver dollars 


Now, | 


| to be true, 
If that money itself is discredited by the | 





they never 


now there 


Treasury notes, but thesilver certificates. He said 
had redeemed them in gold, and I venture to say 
never has been a dollar of them redeemed in gold. 

Mr. COCKRELL. My colleague gave me the information. 

Mr. TELLER. Itis a mistake. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I understood my colleague tosay expressly 
that coin certificates—not the United States Treasury 
notes issued for the purchase of bullion—had been redeemed in 
gold 

Mr. TELLER. No. 

Mr. VEST. At the time that the first million dollars was 
drawn out in gold from the United States Treas iry for exporta- 
tion it was stated in the press, and I have always understood it 
that a large amount in silver certificates was included 
in the million dollars, and that the Treasury Department paid 
out gold indifferently upon any of the paper circulation of the 
United States. I so understood from the President’s declaration 
at the time it was made. I do not remember the exact date, but 
it was a formal declaration made by the President to the effect 
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that every dollar issued by the United States in any sort of obli- | Mr. GRAY. The parity clause. 


gation (I suppose, of coursé, that it referred to the paper obliga- 
tions of the Government) should be paid in the coin which the 
holder demanded. If reference can be made to that statement. 
which I have not atcommand, I think it will be found to amount | 
to that. 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator from Missouri allow me? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly; I only want to get at the facts. 
It was in conversation with my colleague that 1 got this infor- | 
mation, and lam glad that he has explained it justas itis. I | 
do not want to do injustice to any buman being on earth. 

Mr. TELLER. The $1,000,000 referred to by the junior Sen- | 
ator from Missouri were not silver certificates, but Treasury 
notes. Since that time I have put on record a letter from the 
Treasurer anda letter from the Secretary. The Secretary of 
the Treasury replied to a Senate resolution declaring that no 
silver certificates have been redeemed in gold. 

The editor of the Century Magazine, in an article about three 
months ago, declared that all the silver certificates were re- | 
deemable in gold, and that is why they continue to circulate as 
money. A friend of mine in Colorado, a distinguished lawyer 
of the State, addressed him a courteous letter, saying that he | 
thought he was mistaken, and called his attention to the docu- | 
ments I had had presented to the Senate on that point. Theeditor | 
replied ina brief letter (declining to publish the gentieman’s | 
letter, as the class of people who make such charges always do, 
with ut knowing anything about it) that ‘‘no matter what Mr. | 
Foster has done, I have the evidence th it Mr. Carlisle is redeem- 
ing them in gold.” So when I came here I went to the Treas- | 
ury Department, rather than put in a resolution of inquiry, and 
asked the present Treasurer, Mr. Morgan, whether that had 
been done. and he informed me that it had not been done. If it 
has been done at all it has been done since the 4th of March, and 
I do not believe it has been done at all. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator from Missouri allow me to 
ask the Senator from Colorado a question? 

Mr. COCKRELL. With pleasure. 

Mr. PALMER. The Senator from Colorado says the notes he 
describes have not been redeemed in gold. Have they been re- | 
deemed at all. any of them? 

Mr. TELLER. They have not. In reply to the resolution of 
the Senate the Secretary answered about a year ago, that they 
had not been redeemed in gold nor in any paper that drew goid 
orcouldcommand gold. They have been redeemed, of course, in 
silver coin 

Mr. PALMER. Is it an established fact that they have been 
redeemed in silver coin? 

Mr. TELLER. It is an established fact that they have been | 
redeemed in silver coin. Quite a quantity have been redeemed | 
in silver coin. 

Mr. VE>T. If it does not interrupt my colleague—— 

Mr. COCKRELL. No, certainly not. 

Mr. VEST. I wish simply to make one suggestion. It seems 
to me rather an immaterial pointso far as this discussion is con- 
cerned whother the silver certificates have been paid in gold by | 
the Treasury or noi, because the bullion notes, as theyare called, | 
the Treasury notes issued under the Sherman act in paymentof | 
silver bullion p-rechased by the Government, unquestionably are 
paid in gold, and under the terms of those notes they are pay- | 
able in silver, because there isa lien upon thesilver bullion that | 
is purchased for the payment of those notes, and the discretion 
is given to the Secretary of the Treasury to coin all the bullion | 
that he deems necessary to redeem those outstanding bullion | 
notes. So, in point of fact, it makes very little difference log- | 


| 





ically as to whether the Treasury Department has paid the sil- 
ver-coin notes in gold or not. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, there is a vast difference | 
in the legal elect of a certificate calling for so many dollars, | 
stating thit so many dollars have been issued returnable to the 
holder on demand, as to whether it is to be paid ina different 
kind of coin or not. That isa material question. Ido not with- 
draw one solitary word I said about anybody who would redeem 
those silver-coin certificates in gold simply upon demand and not 
simply as a mere accommodation, because he his no right to do 
it in the world: but when it comes to the Unived States Treasury 
notes issued under the law of July 14, 1890, in the purchase of 
silver bullion, the law expressly gives to the Secretary the right 
to redeem them in gold or silver coin at his discretion. There 
is no question but that it is in his discretion; butit is contended 
that certain clauses in that law compel him to pay gold. 

Mr. GEORGE. That it takes away the discretion? 

Mr. COCKRELL. That it takes away the discretion. On the 
contr iry. I say that certain clauses in that law ought to control 
and limit his discretion. 

Mr.GRAY. What clapse? 

Mr. COCKRELL. ‘The last clause. 


Mr. PEFFER. The clause requiring only coin en 
deem them. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Here is the provision I refer to 
the Ist of July, 1sv1— 

He shall coin of the silver bullion purchased under the prov 
act aS much as may be necessary to provide for the redempti 
ury notes herein provided for. 

That follows after the parity clause, and af 

for redemption in the discretion of the Secr 
ver. 
Mr. GRAY. May I askthe Senator from Missouri, 
relation in his Opinion the parity clause in the law « 
to the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury in redee 
notes in coin, or whether it has any or not? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Thatparity clause was putin inc: 
[t isthe provision of the distinguished Senator from O 
is a peculiar makeshift. It is made to catch going e 
Now let us look at it: 

That upon demand of the holder of any of the Treasury notes 
vided for the Secretary of the Treasury shall, under such rezu 
may prescribe, releem such notes in gold or silver coin, at his di 
being the established policy of the United States to maintain 


W hat?— 


the two metals on a parity with each other upon the present le 
such ratio as may be provided by law. 


Now, shall the Secretary of the Treasury, beginni: 
Secretary Foster and continued under Secretary Carli 
deeming these Treasury notes in gold bring up a metal « 
ing 4124 grains o/ standard silver equal to the gold? 
the question. That is what the law says. It says the: 
say that the Secretary did not accomplish it. Itisan 
terfuge, a pretext to say that that law, which is impo 
execution, has compelled him to do anything of that kind 
no, Mr. President. Youcn not interpret thatlaw to me 


| he shall keep the gold and silver metils ona parity with 
| other by redeeming the silver coin in gold. Itdoesnots 


thing of the kind. 

Mr. GRAY. If Ido not interrupt the Senator—— 

Mr. COCKRELL. Oh, no. 

Mr. GRAY. I wish to ask him, if he will allow me, wheth 
he thinks that the Secretary of the Treasury in construing hi 
duty under the last paragraph of the second section of the act of 
July 14, 1890, ought to exercise hisingenuity to see how he coul 
evade the obvious, apparent, perfectly plain meaning of th 


| clause by a verbal construction which would transfer his d\ 


in maintaining a parity between the two metals to mere! 
duty to maintain the parity between the two metals as bu 
without regard at all to the oblig ition to maintain the two 
als at a parity as coin? Whatever we may say and howeve: 
we may be in our distinction between metal in bullion and n 
in coin, undeniably metal in coin is as much metal as met 
bullion, and the only metal that he could possibly maintai 
parity of with gold was the metal in coin; 

Mr. COCKRELL. Metal in coin ceases to be metal an 
comes money. 

Mr. GRAY. Oh, well, metal in bullion ceases to be met 
becomes bullion. 

Mr. COCKRELL. There is no money unless it is coin 

Mr. GRAY. Itis precisely the sime as to say that m 
bullion ceases to be metal and becomes bullion. 

Mr.PALMER. May I ask the Senator from Missouri 
tion? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. What does he do with the ratios? Th 
to be maintained at the present or at someother ratio. H 
that ratio relation to coinage alone and not to the metal o1 
coin? 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator from Ohio, who father: 
amendment in conference, has never yet been able to ex} 
exactly what it meant or what it doesmean. I donotknov 
it was intended that itshould be plain. It was passed in ar 
gency. It was pissed inorder to kill the free-coinage bill \ 
hid been passed by the Senate, and which, if the conierence 
mittee report had been rejecied, would have become a | 
would have been vetoed by the President at that session. 
provision was put in in conference, and it was a makeshift 
could not be anything else, becaus2 it says the notes shall 
deemable in coin; and then it goes on and says that they 
be redeem vble in gold or silver coin at the discretion of the 
retary, and then they inject a little stump speech and a lit 

womise into the law, such as is proposed to be injected into this 

ill, and then they set that up as a pretext for doing just w! 
thoy want to do, and that is, to establish the single gold standard 

Mr. McPHERSON. Will the Senator yield to me a moment 
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Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 

Ilr. MOPHERSON. i want the distinguished Senator to un- 
derstand that so far as [ am individually concerned, and as I un- 
derstand it so far as those who think and vote with me upon this 

tion are concerned, we resist no contention on the part of 

Senator from Missouri or any other Senator which pro- 
ims that it is the intention, the desire. the determination of 
his Government, whether you like it or not, whether you wish 
it or not, to maintain ali the money of this country, whether it 
be paper money or silver money, whether it be in bullion or in 
( with Now, let us have no controversy 


+O 0 


coin, on @ parity goid. 
it subject. 
COCKRELL. Ido not \ [ am for 
i money. lam for honest money. I am for one kind of 
mony and only one kind of money, and that is a full legal-tender 
1 the bondholder and 

izen, good for the millionaire and 


paving athou 


1 dao.iars worta oO 


on tu / 
occupy that position. 





cood money; good for the banker, 


he soldier and the cit 


‘ for t 
e . . 
the toiling | 


debtedness or buying 


rood 
und million dollars of in- 
L want the 


»bover alike: 


vrrocerles. 








same kind of money maintained by the sovereign power of the 
United States as absolute and irredeemable money whenever it 
is made out of metal. | want the paper money redeemable 1 

the metallic money. You have my financial system gold and 


er unlimited in amount and irredeema»ble in quantity, abso- 
ite money in the hands of the people, and no paper that 1s not 
in eit] old or silver (o-day there is not a dollar 


+ 


the United States within it 


redeemable in either 
ion of 





issued by the sine s territorial 
limits that is not just as 
Mr. GRAY. Why not? 
M-.COCKRELL. Because it is a legal tender by 
of the Government. It is law that gives it money 
and simple 
Mr. GRAY. 


od as any other dollar. 


the power 
Vaiue, pure 


How maintained? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Maintained because everybody wants it to 
pay debts. It will buy anything a min wants. This despised 
and abus d silver dollar even among the gold plutoerats of New 
York commanded a premium of 3 and 4 per cent, and some of 
the gold monometallist bankers made a handsome profit in sell- 
ing the silver dollar as fullmoney. I understood fromthe news 
papers that one broker there made nearly $1,000,000 in selling 
sil: er money. 

Mr. GRAY. If the Senator will permit me, do I understand 
his proposition to be that the declaration of the Government 
that both coins shall be full legal tender is all thatin his opinion 
is necessary to maintain that parity which he talks so much 
about? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I think it is. 

Mr. GRAY. How does he account for 
really like to know) that at the time of the demonetization 
silver in 1873 you could not exchange at a parity five gold dollars 
for five silver dollars when they were both fuillegal tender? 

Mr. COCKRELL. There was none coined. 

Mr. GRAY. There was an absolute premium of about 
cent. 

Mr. COCKRELL. There was a premium on silver over the 

gold. If you have a silver dollar and the silver in that dollar in 
some other place is worth 3 cents more than the gold dollar, and 
you have a neighbor who is so obliging as to want to make : 
cents out of you and is going ther p! 
w give you a gold dollar, L do not suppose you would r fuse it 
tohim. The metals in the silver and gold dollars were above 
the coining value. I admit that up to 100 ents the silver dol 
lar could not pay any debt in the United States better than th: 
legal-tender dollar. 

Mr. GRAY. The Senatorand I agree precisely as to the fact, 
and the cuiuse of that fact, it seems to me, would settle the ques- 
tion I asked. 

Mr. COCKRELL. 
was not as money. 


for | would 


the fact 


o per 


to such otl 


Not at all; itdoes not settle it. Thevalue 
The value by the Government remained un 
changeable. The metal in the coin may be fur more valuable 
before coinage thin its money value after being coined into 
money, and the silver metal of 4124 grains is worth 103 cents, 
while when coined it is as lawful money worth only 100 cents. 

Mr. GRAY. I the Senator, if it does not disturb him 
whether the same reasoning would not apply to the greenback 
as it was in 1865 and the gold and silver dollars when they were 
both legal tender and full legal tender. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The gold dollar paid no more than thesilver, 
the silver dollar no move than the gold, and the greenback as 
much as either one of them in legal tender. When you inter- 
vene between individuals and the payment of debts then your 

old would buy more because then we had no specie resumption. 

@ were not on a metallic basis at all. y) 
is worth just as much as your gold dollar. You can not make 
any distinction between them. 


ask 


ce and proposes 


To-day your silverdollar | 
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Mr.GRAY. ThenI agree with the Senat and the 1 
ing would apply of course if you made a doll mut of 412 gn 
ot coppe 
Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. P dent, I w criticising the ct 
struction placed ipon the w of Ju 14, . VW he i tld 
that it compelled the Secretary of th surv to eem in 
gold, I s»y when the whole of it is tak t t h t last 
cl SC ’ Says tO > on 
purchased : es i 
to rede e@ li sur ‘ ’ 
secret has & periect rigi 
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\ 1 raiv Li l 5 i 
Vir. ¢ RELI lhe i i Oo ( 
\ Vs er do.Lla I l ‘ land ery t 
( ad under existing v e& mt i \ 
Lt 1 l rope! yiect for th ) no ou 
li ion of the Government except th old « Cc ] ‘ 
i iot a bond of the Governmn o-da vil n ) 
hon | V; just * and equl iDLV In Standard sliver a 
one 
The very object that these foreign bankers and brok« 
money loaners have had in coming to the Treasury under 5S 
retary Foster and demanding of him the redemption of the T 
ury notes in gold, was to degr. de and deb ise silver and est i 
the single gold stindard practically in this count In m 
ble jue ent, when the late Secretary Foster yielded to the im 
portua te demands o the go ad ring nd the old Dro ke 3 of New 
York for the redemption of United Stites Treasury notes i l 
he failed in administering and executing that law fairl d 
ustly. established an unwiseand u ist precede ind gave into 
the hands of the gold brokersand bullion speculators unj l 
dangerous privileges and powers. it gave them the ) 
ind the pr« for demanding the issue of gold bond i the 
repeal of the Sherman law. 
Had ext ted the law in a friendly spirit and co | 
Ou lion and ede*med tl [ y not ; i ‘ a in Lis p 
in the tandard sliver dollar, not a do rf l v¢ a 
S ry more than did leave it, and the people of 
try would have re oiced with « ling t joy 
l i SLI VE ‘dol ri the « es ) the ia\ tne : eg of the 
oid Tai-tender and debt-paving power,so rnized 
ind ‘ by the G nd ’ ncomi 
Democrat Adi nist i precedent h estab 1eU 
hould é en heid p 8a i I to eu t but 5 
1 « e to deter,” and ( in r have n foli | 
t ry fact had a good deal to¢ h the ‘ d 
tl I swhich fb ‘ een endered in t 
loc 3 
\ -HERSON. Will the Senator permit n 
r 1 th oint, for I know he is exceedingly goo | 
Vi ICKRELL. I yield to th 
Mr. } ~-HERSON. I know the Senator means to get at the 
‘ vets of this case. I[ want ask the S« tor, suppose the 
secret ( f the Treasury ih d wved pon 1 Opo ] ion ju t 
now made by the Senator and had not redeemed the Trea *y 
notes, as he did redeem them, in gold, but had made those notes 
or obligations payable in silver, what would have been the result 
upon the panicky condition of the country? It wus ‘eared that 
the Secretary was going to do that very thing, and he cime 


very near doing it because of the want of free gold to do other- 
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wise. What would have been the effect, as I said, upon the 
panicky condition of the country to know that we had gone 
upon a silyer basis? 

Mr. COCKRELL. My judgment is tha‘ we should have had 
no panic. My judgment is that then there would have been no 
reason for manufacturing the scare which holds the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey. We should have had none 
of it. That added to the intensity of the panic. Why? I am 
not quoting dates, and I am not in the habit of referring to news- 
papers for authority, but it has been quoted time and again, and 
[ believe it has been quoted here in the Senate, first, that the 
Secretary had intimated that he was going to redeem these Treas- 


ury notes in silver dollars, and it did not produce any panic. Af- | 


terwards the President issued his pronunciamento, in which it 
was stated again—I do not know whether the President saidit or 
not; I am not responsible for the statement, for I am not re- 
sponsible for all the newspapers say—but the newspapers re- 
ported, apparently by authority from the White House, that the 
President had stated that all the obligations of the Government 
should be redeemed in gold. 

Up to that time the only paper currency in the United States 
redeemable in gold or silver were the United States legal-tender 
notes, the greenbacks. They were expressly redeemable in gold 
orinsilver. Thenthe greenbacks stood upon the silver coinage 
and upon the gold coinage. That was their metallic base. It 
gave a wide and substantial base sufficient to have held a super- 
structure of a billion dollars. 

Vr. MCPHERSON rose. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I hope the Senator will wait a moment 
and let me answer his question. He thinks he knows whatI am 
voing to say, but [ am not going to stop until I answer his ques- 
tion, 

Mr. MCPHERSON, Very well. 

Mr. COCKRELL. There was the base. Three hundred and 
forty-six million dollarsin greenbacks were outstanding and over 
150,000,000 of United States Treasury notes issued for the pur- 
chase of silver bullion under a law which certainly, beyond any 


question, gave the Secretary the right to redeem in silver. The | 


President proclaimed to the world that all these obligations 


should be redeemed in gold. The silver coin was knocked from | 


under the financial body, and it began to totter and sway here 
and there, because, instead of $346,000,000 in greenbacks resting 
upon the silver and the gold, it had the whole amount resting 


upon the gold, with the addition of $350,000,000 of silver coin | 


certificates and $150,000,000 of United States Treasury notes. 


The bankers of Europe saw it, the financiers of this country saw | 


it, und they said this mass all thrown upon the one gold base 


cin not be supported by that one golden leg, and all the other | 
props and foundations have been ruthlessly torn away from under | 


the fabric by the proclamation of the President. 


What occurred? Foreign bankers refused to continue their | 


advances to makeinvestments. They said, ‘‘ Youcannot hold up 


that great fabric on this one golden leg of $100,000,000."” Hence | 
came the demand for bonds, then came down the representatives | 


of the foreign bankers, and they had the audacity to demand of 
Secretary Carlisle, as I read in the speech of the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN], the issue of $150,000,- 
000 of gold bonds to add to the strength of this one golden leg, 
trying to support this mass which was making it wave here and 
there iike a broken reed. 

Here was the pretext. Then they said, ‘‘ Now is the golden 
opportunity; we will force the United States to come to a single 
gold standard and to continue to redeem all its obligations, sil- 
yer dollars and all, in gold coin; we will force them to issue 


bonds to get the gold; we shall have the selling of those bonds, | 


with the interest, commissions, and brokerage, and we shall 


have that much of a safe fund in which to invest ths money that | 


we secure through our banking operations.” No, no, Mr. Pres- 
ident. There it was they commenced squeezing. The New York 
bankers joined them. I do not mean all the bankers, but the 
leading ones there, who are interested in foreign exchanges, the 


Heidelbachs, the Ickelheimers, and other foreigners here who | 


are speculating off the world’s exchanges. They had a right 


to do that; but they had no right to come and ask the Govern- | 


ment of the United States, the grandest nation on earth, to bow 
to their infamous and imperious demands. 

They then commenced the squeezing process, and they kept 
on extending it. They intended to extend it only far enough to 
scare the Senator from New Jersey and the rest of us. This is 


just what they wanted todo. Then they commenced the pro- | 
cess of sending to every organized community wherever they | 


had the name of a man, or a registry, or a city directory, ora 
county directory, circulars telling them to telegraph the Presi- 
dent to call Congress together to repeal the Sherman law, or the 
country is going to hades. They sent telegraphic messages by 
the cartlona and Congress has been convened; and here we are 


as 
| (laughter), ami there is not yet unconditional repeal at th, 
mand and behest of the foreign gold rings and syndicates 
This is the best time this country has ever had to estab! 
permanent financial system. We have no election com} 
this fall, we have all an abundance of leisure on our hand 
Iam convinced that we are better informed upon the fin 
question to-day than the Senate ever has been or will be 
Now is the accepted time; now is the day of salvation. [|] 
ter.| We had for yearsa monetary financial system inde) 
| of the systems of any nation, kindred, or tongue upon the 
Less than four millions strong in 1776, we proclaimed o 
| entitled to be a free and independent nation, and for ei; 
years we resisted the power of the mistress of the seas, o|i| 
land, established our independence politically, socially, ; 
and in every other way, and entered upon a financial s 
without having once conferred with England. 
We paid no more attention to old England when 
lished our financial system than we did to the Hottent 
an independent nation, endowed with all the attributes . 
ereignty, we proclaimed to the world our system without 
onthem. Great Britain undertook to thrash us and m 
yield to the imperious demands of her empire that ‘‘ once 
ject of Great Britain, always a subject;” that when one 
| citizens came to the United States and became panoplie 
the rights and authority of American citizenship, she s 
aright to take him upon the high seus and impress hi 
into herservice. It was under a Democratic Administration t 
| this infamous demand was resisted. The war of 1812-18) 
| lowed. We were only in our teens, in our minority, com 
tively with other nations, but we whipped old England and 
| back the old lion to his island lair, and we have made | 
there, closely confined, ever since. [Applause in the gull 
The VICE-PRESIDENT rapped with his gavel. 
Mr. COCKRELL. We have no favor to ask of any 
when it comes to establishing our financial system. Th 
| not ask any favors of us. Think of the miserable positio1 
which we are placed. Mexico established her financial ‘syst 
and never sent any monetary commissioners to confer with 
| Guatemala, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and what not, all over th 
world, England, France, Austria, Russia, Italy, Turkey, Port 
| gal, all of these countries established their financial systems, 
| and we have never been honored with a monetary delegation 
from any nation on earth sent at its own request; and yet we 
must not move a peg; we must stand still and wait for an inter- 
national agreement. Iam tired of it; I am sick of it. I want 
to see the Senate rise to the dignity and the power which th. 
people in their sovereign capacity have confided toitin the Con- 
stitution. I want to see it establish a monetary policy for the 
United States and maintain it; and when any syndicates or com- 
| binations or rings come here and undertake to juggle with ou 
finances, with our Secretary of the Treasury, and try to inti 
| date him and drive him to grant their requests, we will hay: 
in the code of the United States that they are to be shown t 
door with the tip of the boot. 
Mr. VEST. Mr. President, if my colleague is not interrupted 
too much I shouid like to recur to the point in regard to the p 
| ment of the silver certificatesin gold. Idid not think I was mis 
tuken about the construction the Secretary of the Treasury pu 
upon the power conferred upon him. As to whether he ha 
actually paid any of these silver certificates, of course I make no 
issue of oot, and his statement will be conclusive, but th 
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silver certificate must be paid in gold, if demand is made | 
| him by the holder, is unquestionably the declaration of th 
| President and the Secretary. I hold in my hand a letter frou 
Mr. Carlisle, published some months since for the purpose of i 
| forming the people of the United States as to the policy o! 


Department. Referring to the Sherman act he uses this lan 
| guage: 
By the terms of the act the Secretary was required to pay for all sil 
bullion purchased by the issue of new United States Treasury notes, | 
ble in coin, and it provided that upon demand of the holder of any such 
notes they should be redeemed in gold or silver coin, at thediscretion of the 
Secretary, “it being,” in the language of the act, ‘‘the established policy o! 
the United States to maintain the two metals ona parity with each other 
upon the present legal ratio, or such ratio as may be provided by law 
Now, says the Secretary 
Mr. TELLER. From what does the Senator read? ; 
Mr. VEST. From Secretary Carlisle’s letter published in the 
Washington Post. 
Mr. GEORGE. What is the date? 
Mr. VEST. I do not see the date. 
Mr. TELLER. It was published some time ago. 
Mr. VEST. It was published in July, some three months ago. 
It was published at the time this so-called panic commenced, be- 
fore this session of Congress was called. 
Now, I come to the material part of it: 
in the execution of this declared policy of Congress it is the duty of the 
| Secretary of the Treasury, when the necessity arises, to exercise all the 














wwers conferred upon him by law in order to keep the Government ina 
ndition to redeem its obligations in such coin as mz uy be demanded, and 
is compared with the other 


but to all the 


on 
fo preve ent the depreciation of either ¢ 


That does not apply to the Treasury notes alone, 
ations of the Government, and it is beyond any sort of ques- 


oblig 
tion whatever. The fact is it has been placed in practical oper- 
ation, and this Administration has declared, both through its 


President and its Secretary of the Treasury, that holders of sil- 
yer-coin certificates will be paid in gold if they demand it. [If 
that is not the meaning of this lan then the English lan- 
guage has ceased to mean anything 

"Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator from Mis 


uage, 


uri allow me? 


. COCKRELL. Certainly. 
TELLER. On the 10th day of March, 1892, the Senate 

passed the following resolution: 
d, That the Secretary of the Treasury is herebv directed to inform 


} 


the Senate what amount of Treasury notes hz 
visions of the act of July 14, 1890. 

The amount of silver dollars coined und 

The amount of silver bullion now in the 
provisions of that act 

Whether the silver dollars coined under 


as been issued under the pro 


r the provisions of said act. 
Treasury purchased under the 
3t were 


the provisions of that a 






available for the ordinary expenses of the Government or whether they are 
held for the redemption of Treasury note 

Whether silver dollars or silver certificates have been redeemed or ex- 
changed for gold, and, if such redemption or exchange has been made, the 
amount thereof. 


W hether silver dollars and silver certificates that are received for public 
dues are used in the discharge of Government obligations; and, if so, what 
class of obligations are discharged with silver certificates and sil er dollars 

I need only read the reply of the Secretary as tothe redemption 
of the silver certificates, that being the only matter in discussion. 
I quote from his reply of the 22d day of March, 1892, the following: 

Respecting redemptions or exchanges of silver dollars and certificates, 
I have to state that the Department has not redeemed silver dollars or sil- 
ver certificates in gold or gold certificates, nor has it exchanged silver dol- 
lars or certificates for gold or gold certificates 

That seems to be explicit on that point. On February 13, 1892, 
I received from the Treasurer of the United States, in answer to 


a letter which I had addressed to him, the following: 
TREASURY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, February 13, 1892. 
Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your favor of the 12th in- 
stant, in which you ask whether silver certificates have been redeemed in 


gold coin, in what amount, and on what authority. 
I have to state in reply thereto that, so far as this office is concerned, it 
has never been done, nor have any of the subtreasury offices been author- 
ized to do so, and no departmental instructions have been issued to that 
effect 
Respectfully, yours, 
E. H. 
Treasur 


NEBEKER, 
er United States 
ited States Senate. 


Hon. H. M. TELLER, Un 


On the 7th of December, 
addressed the following letter to me, 
to him: 


1892, the Secretary of the Treasury 
in answer toa letter of mine 
TREASURY DEPAREMENT, Washington. December 7, 1892 

MY DEAR Sir: I have your favor of December 7. I beg to inform you that 
silver dollars are.not in law or in practice exchanged for gold or for paper 
that calls for gold 


Very respectfully, yours, 


CHAS, FOSTER. 


Hon. H. M. TELLER, 

United States Senate 

To that I have nothing to add, except the statement that I was 
recently informed by the Secretary that the same practice pre- 
vaibod, of paying the silver certificates only in silver dollars, not 
in gold. 

Mr. HARRIS. Does the Senator mean the present Secretary? 

Mr. TELLER. Notthe presentSecretary. Ihave never con- 
versed with the Secretary on the subject, and know nothing 
about what he may think on the subject. 

Mr. MCPHERSON.. The Senator from Missouri on my right 
[Mr. VEST] will please note that in the letter which he has read 
from the Secretary of the Treasury, the Treasury does not recog- 
nize the silver certificates as an obligation of the Government 
The Government coins money; itcoinssilver dollars. TheGov- 
ernment does not redeem its coins, unless it may be to call them 
in forabrasion or something of that character. For the conven- 
ience of the people of this country it issues a certificate which 
stands before the coin dollar, and doe sasmoney. The 
certificate calls for its own redeemer under the law. It may! 
surrendered at the Treasury, and the Government is obligated 
to pay to the holder a silver dollar in exchange for his certifi 
cate issued. Itis not an obligation of the Government in the 
sense used in the letter, and as distinguished from the obliga 
tion of the Government based upon the deposit of bullion and 
the bullion certificate. 

Mr. VEST. 1 should like to 
letter from which | have read. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The taw 
makes no obligation upon the 


28 serve Us 


see where that is stated in the 


states it for itself. The law 
Treasury to redeem a silver cer- 


| 
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tificate in gold. The Government itself proposes to accept the 
silver dollar and the coined dollar for all debts, obligations, 
taxes, revenue, and everything due toit. The Treasury of the 
United States redeems them everv dav through the custom- 
house. They are received in New York fore ns dues: they 
come to the Treasury, and e Treasury redeems them Chat 
is the redemption which the Treas r of the United States 
gives the s ver dollar or to the sil r certificate: t the 
sense employed by Secretary Carlisle, he a t ti t in 
obligation of the Government: that is, as he treats ‘1 y 
notes, of which he was speaking in the same lett 

Mr. VEST. We have had a great many surprises in tl 
bate, but J must confess that this confession is the n 
prising of all. I rather think when the Senator from New Je 
sey convinces the people of the United States, and especially t! 
capitalists of New York and elsewhere, that the silver certiti- 
cates are not an obligation of this Government, he will find them 
ra pi ( lly ciscredited. 

What is an obligation of this Government [t is a promise to 
do something; it is obligatory on the Government to d ne 
thing. W hatisasilver certificate? It 3b) sthatthe Gove ant 

| of the United States shall pay a certtin amonnt of standard 
money, silver dollars, to the holder of that certificate. s not 
that an obligation of this Government? Upon whom rest 
obligation at all as to thesilver certificate if not on the Govern 
ment of the United States? 

More than that. I[f it did not inte: rf colleague too 
—. I could go on and read from Mr irl » show h r- 
gument that all these silver certificates on so much gold 
em in and again the New York new ers nd all the advo 
cates of the policy which the Senator from Ni Jersey has beeu 
so conspicuous in urging upon us have claimed that one defect 
and one great defect, in our system was that we had an eno! 
mous pyramid of silver resting upon a small pedestal of gold. 
If the silver certificates are not part of that pyramid, I confess 

that I am enligh ed to a very large extent 

Mr. Me PHE RSON. If the Senator from Missouri on my left 
{[Mr. COCKRELL] will bear with me a moment, | want the Sena- 
tor from Misso rion my right[Mr. Vest} to understand that I 
contend that the Government of the United States is i y 
bound to keep every obligation of this Government, gold, silver 
certificates, and all, I do not care what they may be, in coin or 
paper, on a parity with gold. 

Mr. VEST. That is allof it. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I was speaking of the Secretary's lette 
and I say that there is no law which will require the Secreta 
to redeem tliat obligation. Whatisit? Let us read it: 

This certifies that there has been deposited in the Tre iry of the United 
States one silver dollar, payable to the bearer on demand 

How payable? The law steps in and tells you that the holder 
| of that silver certificate is entitled to asilver do!lar at the Treas- 
ury of the United States or ata subtreasury of the United St 
It is nothing more nor less than a warehouse rec ipt ler the 
law. Therefore, | say that the Seer tary of the Treasury in the 
letter from which the Senator read, unquestionably, in speaking 
of the obligations of the Government, did not treat the silver cer- 
tificate as an obligation of the Government which it was required 
to redeem in gold, under the law 

Mr. VEST. I differ with the Senator as to what the Secretary 
of the Treasury means. I think, upon asking the Secretary 
the Senator will find that the Secretary did include the certifi 
cates. 

should like to ask the Senator another question as to a 
higher authority than the Secretary of the Treasury. | him 
if the President of the United States five months go a not 
state further that every obligation of thisGovernment and every 
dollar issued by it of every description should be payable in the 
coin aemandeda by the holder 

Mr. MCPHERSON.,. Ido not recall the exact language. If 
the Senator has the letter of the President and has quoted the 
exact language, I should like to see it. I[ assume that the Pres 
ident of the United States gave utterance to some such d i 
tion; but I want the Senator to understand that the conte: mn I 


make in this matter—and I mi sage it is the sume con tion 
made by the President, because I do not think I differ very much 
with the Pre ent in regardt othe’ atters—is that very obli- 
gation of this Government in the form of money of whatever 
nature or character, be it silver dollars or } er dollars, it is 
the duty of t Government to maintain upon ity wi he 
very best money of the worl 

Mr. VEST. The Senator is unquestionably clear enoug pon 
that point. I think, too, the President has been clear enough 
ipon ij [Lam not attacking the sincerity of the Senator or the 
President or the integrity of their intentions in that regard at 
ill. t has passed into current political and financial history 
that for a time the impression prevailed in the city of New York 
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amongst the speculators and capitalists, thatif Mr. Carlisle, the 
Secretiry of the Treasury, reached his $100,000,000 reserve, as 
it is called, which is the proceeds of tne sale of bonds under the 
act of 1875, to make good the use of greenbucks, he would then 
refuse to pay gold except upon greenb.cks or gold certificates. 


had received instructions not to pay out any gold except upon 
greenbacks after that reserve was reached: and it is notorious 


that this became a subject of discussion in the Cabinet, and that | 


20 minutes after 2 o'clock on that eventful day Mr. Carlisle te.e- 
graphed to the subtreasurer to pay out the gold. Atany rate, 


if lam inaccurate as to details, the New York capitalists held | 


thatevery obiization of this Government, including silver certili- 
cates, would be piid in gold. I was therefore most profoundly 
astonished to heur from the Senator from Colorado| Mr. TELLER] 


this afternoon that the Treasury Department had informed him | 
tion that that was not the policy of this Government. 


by implic 

Mr. TELLER. I did not say that the Treasurer said it was 
not the poiicy of the Government. I simply asked him if the 
Department was redeeming silver certificates in gold, and he 
stated to me thut it was not. That is as far as he went. 
not say anything about the policy of the Government. 

Mr. VEST. Iam responsible for the word ‘‘implication.” I 
understood the meaning of that communication to be that they 
were not paying for silver certificates in gold. Hereis the ques- 
tion—and there is no use of evading it—suppose I go to the sub- 
treasury or to the Treasury here in the city of Washington to- 
morrow, present a silver certificate. and demand gold, would it 
be paid in goid or not? Without undertaking to answer for the 
Administration—for I have no right to doso—I have no question 
that it would, or else the declaration of Mr. Cleveland as Presi- 
dent, in which he declared that every obligation of this Govern- 
ment would be paid in gold, would be negatived. I havenoidea 
that the Treasury would take refuge behind the construction 
that we hear to-day-for the first time from the Senator from 
New Jersey, that silver certifieates are not obligations of this 
Government. ; 

Mr. McPHERSON, I assume that the Senator from Missouri 
has no disposition todo me an injustice in the broad statement 
he has made. 

Mr VEST. Not the slightest. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I think he has not quoted me exactly cor- 
rect. I do say—at least if | did not so say, I intended to say— 
that a silver certificate was not an obligation of this Govern- 
ment, in the sense in which Mr. Carlisle was speaking of it in his 
letter, nor was it an obligation of this Government in the sense 
th \t the ‘l'reasury was compelled to redeem it in gold. 

Mr. PALMER. If the Senator from Missouri will allow me to 
proceed for a moment perhaps he may be able to give me the in- 
formation I am seeking. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PALMER. I find in the report from the Treasury on the 
Ist day of October that there was in circulation of silver certifi- 
cates $326,849,827. I have believed that they were a part of the 
Government's indebtedness, which was redeemable at the Treas- 
ury and payable in gold. Now, I wish to ask if any Senator will 
furnish me the information, whether it is true th.t there is in 
circulation now #324,965,134 which is understood to be redeem- 
able in silver—I mean according to the practice of the Depart- 
ment—or whether it is not the practice of the Treasury to treat 
the silver certificates as a pirt of the indebtedness to be pro- 
vided for in gold? IL ask for information. 

Mr. COCKRELL. To what does the Senator refer? 

Mr. PALMER. Iam readinga statement. I have theofficial 
Treasury statement. I refer to the fifth item in the list—silver 
certificates. 

Mr. COCKRELL. In circulation? 

Mr. PALMER. In eirculation, $324,955,134. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Those were silver certificates issued under 
the Bland law, which I will read. 

Mr.PALMER. Without discussing the question, I desire to 
ask the Senator, with his permission, for specific in’ormation, 
whether that amonnt is regarded by the Treasury Department 
as redeemable in silver? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I ean not speak for the Treasury Depart- 
ment. I know that for every dollar of these silver certilicates 
outst nding there is a coin dollar in the Treasury of the United 
States, and I was astonished when informed by my colleague 
that those certificates had been redeemed in gold. 

Mr. PALMER. The Senator from New Jersey referred to 
the $324,000,(.00 a moment ago, but, as a matter of fact, I desire 
to know whether it is true that that amount is regarded by the 
Treasury as so far distinct from other Government issucs, that 
the other Government issues are redeemable in gold while this 
amount is redeemable in silver? 


| to be maintained us between the two metals. 





He did | 
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Mr. MCPHERSON. Allow me to answer the Senato 
way: In practice, yes. The Treasury maintainsa parit, 
the law there is no requirement upon the Treasury + 


| the silver certificates in gold or to redeem them in ny 
] | cept the standard silver dollars which are in the Tr. 

The stock market feil from 6 to 10 points under that rumor. | 
It was believed in New York that the subtreasurer, Mr. Jordan, | 


the purpose of making those redemptions upon dem 
Sherman law, as the Senator isawure, does previde fo 
Prior t 
age of the Sherman law there was never any obliga 
derstand, on the part of the Government as to sily: 


| shoula be redeemed in gold. 


Mr. PALMER. The Senator does not quite m 
tion, whether, as a mutter of fact and practice, this 


| $324,000,U00 in silver certificates is treated as redeen 


Treasury. 
Mr. MCPHERSON. 
law, no. 

Mr. TELLER rose. 
Mr. COCKRELL. 
offer a resolution. s 

Mr. TELLER. I ask to offer a resolution in ord 
the question whether the Government is redeemin 


[ repeat, practically, yes; a 


I yield to the Senator from ( 


|not. Iwill read it because I think I can read it bx 
| can be read at the desk: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby 
inform the Senate whether silver dollars or silver coin certificat 
redeemed or exchanged for go'd or paper that are by law or p 
Government redeemable in gold. 

I desire to ascertain whether they have been exc! 
gold, or greenbicks. or Treasury notes. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator ought tosay ‘‘r 
the Treasury.” He has notstated that. 

Mr. VEST. I will state to the Senator from C 
that does not exactly meet the point which we are di 
understand thatthe [reasury has already informed hi 
have not redeemed silver certilicates. The point I sho 
to be informed about is whether the holder of a silver c 
can obtain gold uponit now, under existing laws, from the 
ury. 

Mr. VANCE. I desire to remind Senators of the fact 
few weeks ago the Senator from Arkansas {Mr. JONES] i: 
duced a resolution calling upon the Secretary of the Treasu: 
say whether or not applications which had been made at 
Treasury for silver had been refused; and if so.why. My re« 
lection is that the answer of the Secretury of the Treasury 
that there had been applications made, which had been ref 
for the reason that the silver in the Treasury by law was req 
to redeem the certificates outstandingagainstit. Perhaps 
Senator may remember when that was, and remember co: 
if I have erred in my stutement 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Senator is correct about that 
answer was made, and it is printed as a document, to the 
that the Department had not issued silver certificates 
ch :nge for gold because tke silver in the Treasury was 1 
to meet the silver certificates outstanding. 

Let the resolution offered by the Senator from Color 
passed. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I desire to call the attention of t! 
ator from Colorado, before the resolution is acted upon, t 
which seems very apparent to everybody, and that is, si 
present Administration came into power—and I assume t! 
isaddressed to the present Secretary and to his administra‘ 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. McPHERSON, There had been then no free gold 
Treasury, and the Secretary was working upon th> r 
Therefore, if it had been the practical policy of this Gover 
in the past, siy, during the former Administration, when 
was an abundance of gold to do it, I assume that that o 
be brought out by the resolution, because I take it thats 
Administration came into power there has been no gold w 
with which to redeem any silver. 

Mr. TELLER. We have in the neighborhood of $100, 
ofgold. It ran down, I believe, to $92,000,000, but has n 
below that. 

Mr. VEST. We have had free gold in the Treasury w 
the last three weeks. 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. I now ask for the present 
eration of this resolution as [ have modified it. 

The VICE-PRESID£NT. The resolution will be 1 
modified. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Resotved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and heis hereby, dire 
to inform the senate whether silver dollars or silver coin certificat 
been redeemed by the Treasury Department or exchanged for gold or | 
that are by law or the practice of the Government redeemable in gold 


The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, 
agreed to. 
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wr. COCKRELL. Mr. Preside 
le ition up to the act of July ‘ 
i lon, what is proposed to be done by toe pending bil 
ve its history. 


| e bill No. 1, to repeal a part of the act of July 14, 1890. 
4 , 
i 


it, I have passed in review the 
$, 1890. [ come now to the 


? Let 














Ty louse of Representative \ugust 25, 843. on the free- 
. ysmendmentat present ratio t yeas were 124—100 Dem- 
' 13 Republicans, 11 Populists; nays 227 
11! hlican On free coinage al 20 to 1 yeas 
O storation of the Bland-Allison law, \ 
‘ l fepublicans, 11 Populists; nays 213 103 Democrats, 
1] wublicans. On the final passage, yers 240—139 Demo 
’ icans; nays 110—76 Democrats, 23 Republicans, 
; ; te, August 28, 1893, House bill J t 
‘ Com itt \ucust 28, 1S9 ! 
pmendment ~ 1 I i his 

bstitute by Mr. VOORHEES represents the 1 
it the Finance Committee of the Senate, composed of 11 
Sen:tors —6 Democrats and Republicans d is favored by 
D rats (Messrs. VOORHEES and MCPHERSON) and 4+ Re 
, n Messrs. MORRILL, SHERMAN, ALLISON, ant Al 
I and is opposed by the minority, 4 Democrats (M 
HA 3, VANCE, .VEST, and JONES of Arkansas) and by 1 R 
pub’ican (J INES of Nevada : 

ill proposes the r peal of the elauses of the | ( 
14 horizing the purchase of silver b: llion and the is 

a tes r i ur notes [oO 1% YD in dex es 
0 ie ) continue the use of both goldand silver as stam 
mi vy, and tocoin both gold and silver into money of equal in- 
tr and excnanve yle \ lue, f ch equality to be secured 
t! h internation .l agreement or by suchs ecuards of 1 ois 
] 1S Vi insure the maintenance of the pari y in value of 
the coins of the two metils and the equal power of every dollar 
at all times in the markets and in the piyment of debts: and 


, } } } e +) ’ 7 y . } } 
further declares that the efforts of the Government should be 


ste ly directed to the establishment of soch a safe system oO 
bimetalli as will maintain at all times the equal power of every 
dollar coined or issued by the United States in the markets and 
in the pryment of d bts. 


+ 


1p: ose the bill passed and became a law, what would be our 
monetary condition? We would have in our Treasury silver 





bullion of the coinage value of $176,990,207, and the only author 
ity for its coinage into standard dollars would be the words i 
section 3 

He shall coin of the silver bullion purchased r the sions of this a 
as! ha lay be necessary to vide for tne redemption of the Trea 
notes herem provided f 


TH Ww much Ww uld be coins iwithout anvadditio val le risl: tion 





This isa 1 ‘ l d v iestion, considering the past an 
the statement of the President in his message to this session. 
a ‘ 

Th lat 1 

Keferring t 1G ¢ ‘ } ( Oo t twomet 
ata parity 
so controis the action oO} t Sec! v t L Su as to ] t pisex 
erci rthe d retion n inally ve 1 in him.if 1} < ha n the par 
ity between gold and silver be dist: 

And th 

A refusal to pay these notes in a if demanded, would discredit a de 
preciate obit ons pa le only ilv troy the parity ’ 
two metals ! t ing a : tion int . =e 


[It seems to me almost absolutely certain that no more silver 
bullion would be coined. I can not reasonably come to any other 
: ‘ 





conclusion. There would be le{t in the Treasury a hoardof silver 
metal of the coin value | hive justs ated. 

While I firmly believe the Secretary of the Treasury wouk 
sti'l have ample authority to coin all the bullion into standar 
dollars, yet it seems to be absolutely ess -ntial that there s} 
be added to the bill express require nt tocoin all such bul 
into stindard dollars. Without such coinage of the bullion on 





hand we would have $383,245,365 coined under the laws of Feb 
ruary 28, 1878, and $36,087,185 coined under law of July 14, 1870, 
making a tot l of 419,332,550 standard silver dollars added to 
our money currency, having full legal-tender power in the pay 
ment of all debts, public and private, and before the law and in 
the confidence of the honest toiling masses the equal in every 
respect of the precious, cowardly, idolized gold dollar and bear 
ing the sacred inscription ‘‘ In God we trust,” “ first used by ou 
National Mint in issuing the 2-cent copper coins in 1864, during 
the depths of t e lite rebellion. The subsequent use of. th 
motto on all our larger coins, both of silver and gold, was ex 
ressly authorized by the ect of Congress of March 3, 1865. 
These solemn words, so full of historic significance, are now per- 
manenatly interwoven as a vital portion of our national coinage .” 
Quoting the language of Hon. Samuel R. Ruggles. Now we are 
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son, Hon. John G, Carlisle, uttered in the House of Represent- 
atives on February 21, 1878: 


According to my view of the subject, the conspiracy which seems to have 
been formed here and in Europe to destroy by legislation and otherwise 
from three-sevenths to one-half of the metallicmoney of the world isthe most 
gigantic orime of this orany otherage. The consummation of suchascheme 
would ultimately entail more misery upon the human race than all the wars, 
pestilence, and famine that ever occurred in the history of the world. The 
absolute and instantaneous destruction of half the entire movable property 
of the world, including houses, ships, railroads, and all other appliances for 
carrying on commerce, while it would be felt more sensibly at the moment 
would not produce anything like the prolonged distress and disorganization 
of society that must inevitably result from the permanent annihilation of 
one-half of the metallic money of the world 


I can never vote for restoring such a law, the result of such a 


ically portrayed. 

But, say the Democratic advocates of repeal, we do not pro- 
pose to stop with the simple repeal. After that is secure we 
promise and solemnly declare ‘‘ that the efforts of the Govern- 
ment should be directed to the establishment of such a safe sys- 
tem of bimetallism as will maintain at all times the equal power 


markets and in the payments of debts.” 


That is a futile promise. It is already an accomplished fact. | 
Every silver dollar coined by our mints to-day has equal power | 


with any other dollar—coined or issued by us—in the payment 
of debts and in the purchase of articles in our markets. The 
standard silver dollar to-day has equal debt-paying and purchas- 
ing power with the gold dollar within our domain, and in all our 
markets —the only markets over which we have any control— 
legislative or otherwise. 

Why then this pretext in this bill of promising something 
which already exists and to the strength of which no supple- 
mentary jaw we can enact will add anything? 

Again our friends say that is not our only promise. We de- 
clare expressly that it is— 
the policy of the United States to continue the use of both gold and silver 
as Standard money, and to coin both gold and silver into money of equal 
intrinsic and exchangeable value, such equality to be secured through 
international agreement or by such safeguards of legislation as will insure 
the maintenance of the parity in value of the coins of the two metals and 
the equal power of every dollar at all times in the markets, and in the pay- 
ment of debts. 


You say this is the promise of our last national platform. I 
admit it; but 1 ask by whom, by what body was that platform 


promise to be redeemed, and how? Your only answer must be 
by Congress and by Congressional legislation, and not by mere 
Congressional promises. Think of the absurdity, the ridicu- 
lousness of the pretense of redeeming a platform promise by a 
Congressional repetition of such promise! Is this the redemp- 
tion the voters in November last expected and voted for? 

We can make no legislative promises binding any subsequent 
Congress. If such promises bind at all, they can only bind us, 
this Fifty-third Congress. 

Why, then, shall we make this promise without any effort 
whatever to redeem it? Why not strike outthe promise anddo 
now what wepromise? When shall we have more time? When 
shall we understand the situation, the monetary conditions, any 
better? Think of the abundant leisure we shall have from now 
on until the close of this Fifty-third Congress, on the 4th of 
March, 1895. Here we are, robust, healthy, capable of the vast- 
est physical endurance—sixty hours if you want. Why should 
we not do it now? 

How, in what manner, by what legislative process or otherwise, 
do you propose to redeem this promise? If by Congressional 
action, then why not make it a part and parcel of this measure? 
No, Mr. President, there will never be such a glorious oppor- 
tunity for the Congress of the United States toestablish its finan- 
cial system as it has to-day. We know more than we have ever 
known before; we have more leisure than we ever had be- 
fore; we are all in a better humor than we have ever Seen before; 
we are all more patriotic and less partisan, because we behold a 
majority of the Republican party in the front ranks of the Ad- 
ministration, leading the Democratic Administration to victory! 
‘age, om [t is a glorious spectacle, and what a splendid time 

or nonpartisan and patriotic legislation, with our Republican 
friends coming over and helping us, and all bimetallists! There 
is not a Senator here who does not declare himself a bimetallist 
except my distinguished friend from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHER- 
SON], who, I believe, is the only one who has not planted himself 
squarely upon bimetallism. Whycan wenotgettogether? Why 
can We not, as sensible men, enact a financial system for this great 
country? 

But some Senators who favor this bill say that we as a nation 
can only maintain bimetallism with a perfect equality of gold 
and silver, with unlimited coinage and full legal tender, by in- 
ternational agreement with the leading commercial nations of 
Europe. Iask, why not? Senators will doubtless reply because 


the value of silver has so largely depreciated that we 

tion, independently of other leading nations, can not , 

mints for the free and unlimited coinage of the silye. 
of 4123 grains and maintain it at a parity with cold: th 
quantity of silver is only worth in the markets of ¢ 
from 54 to 65 cents on the dollar. 

In response to this statement I beg the indul 
Senate to present in detail the reasons why, in my j 
an international agreement with European nations js ; 
impossible now, and the causes which have prod 
preciation of silver as a metal. 


f 


[At this point the honorable Senator yielded for ; 


| proceed to the consideration of executive business, } 
conspiracy, and surely entailing the dire results therein so graph- | 


Tuesday, October 10, 1898. 


Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President,in my rejoind 
ply of our opponents that we can not independently of 
tions Open our mints for the free and unlimited coinage | 
I beg the indulgence of the Senate to present in det 


, ] : —s ‘ ] | sons why, in my judgment, any international bimetal 
of every dollar coined or issued by the United States in the | +1 yi ; ; 


ment with European nations is impossible now, and t] 
which have produced the depreciation of silver as a1 

[ assert these propositions: That the United States | 
| representations and unfounded statements of our citize: 
ficial representatives have caused the discriminating | 
of Kuropean nations and our own nation in favor of 
against silver, and that this discriminating legislation 
caused the depreciation of silver measured by or re! 
gold; and that our own conduct, the actions of our r 
tives, have madesuch international bimetallism im possi! 
International agreement upon the relative value or 
| coinage of nations and the unity of coins has been the 
| doctrinaire statesmen for years past. 

Under a joint resolution of Congress of February 26, |> 
Secretary of the Treasury, Howell Cobb, appointed Pro 
Alexander, of Baltimore, a commissioner to confer wi 
functionaries of Great Britain relative to some plan “‘ of so 
tually arranging, on the decimal basis, the coinage of th: 
countries as that the respective units shall hereafter be easi 
exactly commensurable.” 

Prof. Alexander visited England in 1857 and 1858 and n 
knownhis mission. He was referred by the lords of the treas 
to the master of the mint, and was finally informed by Malsbi 
of the foreign office, that Her Majesty’s Government was not 
pared to inviteaconference on a project requiring parliame: 
action and not considered by the public nor discussed in P 
ment, but would confer and consider with him on any proposil 
which he might be instructed to make. Prof. Alexander, 
report, says: 

This conclusion expressed with a caution that is, I believe, habit 
the Government of Great Britain in contemplation of any change 
ing institutions or establishments there, is in reality allthat could be 
at under the conditions of my instructions. 

Nothing was accomplished. 

What were the causes leading to and influencing the dis 
inating legislation in favor of gold against silver? It 
tonishing to me that among all the writers upon the fi! 
troubles beginning after 1865, no one of them has unde 
to show the moving causes which induced so many nat 
Europe to change from the single silver to the single gold 
ard and to abandon bimetallism. There was some caus 
these things. Thisnoone candoubt. Why have these ecom 
writers not gone to the foundation and ascertained what: 
Germany to change from a single silver standard to asingle 
standard? She had, under the excitement of an overflow of ¢ 
in 1857, changed to a single silver standard to avoid an 0\ 
of money. In 1871-73 she changed to a single gold st 
Other nations did the same. What were the motives whi 
them to enact this discriminating legislation? I say 
markably strange that no economic or financial writer h 
attempted to trace these causes. 

Take the monetary status of 1860. Great Britain, Por' 
and Turkey were the only three European nations having « 5! 
gold standard. Great Britain had maintained the double s 
ard at the ratioof 15.2to 1 from 1717 to 1797, when specie pa; 
were suspended and continued up to 1821, and on June 22, 
during this specie suspension, adopted the single gold stan: 
which was the first discrimination by law of any important 
mercial nation against silver, and in her markets the pr 
silver, a mere commodity, has ever since been regulated b; 
value of her single-standard legal-tender gold coins. 

The cause prompting England in establishing her single gold 
standard is manifest. Specie payments were suspended, anc sie 
had a great mass of worn, clipped, and mutilated coin, curren! 
and legal tender, and yet varying greatly in metal value and 
weight, and was looking forward to the early resumption of 
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specie pay ments, and was a great creditor nation, having vast 
eommerc rial transactions with the civilized countr ies, and was 
practically the money center of t he world, with the nations pay- 
ing tribute to her and interest in m ney on d desired to 





vnify her coinage in the interest of her creditor-ruling classes 
and increase the pt urchasing power of the dollar. its value, and 


ld star 
sidiary silver coinage wit legal tender fo 
tr ae aaa the v: 

tablished the rnd central market in London for the sale and 


y entire silver prod ts of the world, as a mere 


to be there measured by hor ov 


nd yet retained a sub- 
40 shillings for 


I . . sey | " > . . ‘ 
nese’ of business among her masses, and 


hence adopte x11 the single 8 dard, 


position of the 
metal or commodity, t 
tena¢ ‘coins 

In 1860 all 


oa. 
n gold legal- 


1 


Asia used silver as the standard money. Austria- 





] rary, The Netherlands, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Spain, 
a Russia had the single silver standard France, Belgiun 

Switzerland, and Italy had the double standard with fre in- 
a and full legal tender at the ratio of 15.5 tol. Germany 


had the single silver standard at the ratio of 15.5 to 1, adopted 


on January 24, 1857 

Such was the condition of coinage 

Now, let us trace our own action; 
through our Representatives, one of whom, the senior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], is upon this floor to-day—have had 
in bringing about the present cont lition. In 1862, the Commis- 

the General Land Office of the United States, Hon 

M Edmunds, in his annual report to the Secretary of the In- 
, described 
the great auriferous region of the United States * * * embracing por 
tions of Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, all of New Mexico, with Arizona, Utah, 
Nevada, California, Oregon,and Washingt er mountain 
range 

And then said 

These mountains are literally stocked with mi ners ils, gold and silver being 
interspersed in profusion over this immense surface and daily brought to 
light by new discoveries. The precious metals are found imbedded in moun- 
tains of quartz, rich w ashings marking the pathway of rivers and floods 
Besides their wealth in gold, no part of the world is so rich in silver mines 
as Nevada and New Mexico, and yet these may be estimated as only in pro- 
portion to the gold fields, which are in process of development with amaz- 
ing results 

The recent discoveries in the Colorado or southern portion of California, 
and in the regions stretching thence away up to and north of the Salmon 
River in Washingtou Territory, are every day stimulating the mining enter- 
prise of our people. Prior to the gold discoveries in 1848 Sutter’s race in 
California, the gold product of the world was only an erage of eighteen 
millions. In1853 the yield of Calfornia was seventy millions, about four times 
the aggregate gold product of the world prior to 1818 and that sum may be 
set down as the present average from that State alone 


in 1860. 
ee what in 


let US & uence we, 


sioner Ol 


terior 








n Territory, and oth 









would have,if an equal ratio of labor was an annual value of be 


tween three and four 
to this end will be at hand 

He then suggests that an immense revenue may be readily ob- 
tained by subjecting the public mines there to lease under quar- 
terly payments. Mark the language, because it has been mis- 
leading in Europe ever since. 

An immense revenue may be readily obtained by subjecting the public 
mines there to lease under quarterly payments, or quarterly tax, as seign 
iorage upon the actual product 

And then states the amount of the public debt, and that— 

A tax of some 8 per cent on the whole yield of the mines * * * would 
pay off the interest 

And then says: 

The yield of the precious metals alone of this region will not fall below 
$100,000,000 the present year, and it will augment with the increase of popu 
lation for centuries to come. The value of these mines is absolutely incal 
culable. * * * Within ten years the annual product of these mines will 
reach #200,000,000 in the precious metals alone 

There is a distinct statement that these mines were public 
mines belonging to the Government, upon which a tax could be 
levied, and that statement has been thrown in 
delegates to almost every international monetary conference we 
have had. 

He asserts that while his estimate may be somewhat extravagant he be- 
lieves rT epeESONCS will demonstrate that the estimate is too low.” 

The Secretary of the Interior, Hon. Caleb B. Smith, in trans- 
mitting this report to the President, quoted from it and said 
nated to average $70,- 
ve inquiry from all available 
present year at $100,000,000 


appliec ! 





when peace returns is not to be doubted 


The present annual production in California is esti 


000,000, and the commissioner after ex 
sources estimates the production of gold tl 

And then said: 

If an amount of labor relatively equal to that expended in California had 
been applied to the gold fields already known to exist outside of that State 
it is believed that the production of this year, including that of California 
would have exceeded #$400.000,000 

four hundred million dollars in one year,and you ask me how 
did these exaggerations and misrepresentations of our officials 
have any weight or influence with foreign nations? I answer: 
In September, 1863, at Berlin, an international statistical con- 
gress was convened for the express purpose of considering the | 
question of weights, measures, and coins, and was composed of 
delegates from Australia, Belgium, Denmark, France, Great 
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If we compare the | 
known gold fields elsewhere in our domain with the yield of California, we | 


ndred millions. That an adequate amount of labor | 


| quotes from the report of the 


the face of our 
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Britain, Holl 
Spain 


and, Italy, Norway, Portugal, Prussia, Rus 
Sweden, Switzerland. Turkey, and many other nation- 





alities and provinces,and our Goverment was there represented 
by Hon. Samuel B. Ruggles, duly appointed and accredited by 
the President of the United St . 




















On September ll, 18% 3, Mr. Ruggles, as our represen tive, 
presented to that congress a writt tat 1 wW he 
quoted from the official report of the Co sion the Gen- 
eral Land Office of 1862, the parts w hich I have st 1 nd 
then added: 

Ee } wide t 1 » t 
statist i y a ’ u! t sau res : 

United S re) i at \ ) 

t pre Ss ‘ e e! Ww ’ 
‘ yi vith ‘ 19 1 ° 
R ia, Aust I A é Ss v of 1 
{ X 

H tl 1s Feast i th uppointment of Col nission 

To co . yurces in respe 
to the } t lu i to pres n 

i t i * 4 Ss a ‘ 

I u I < 

[It is easy ‘ th w ul ) n - 
sternation t se glowln lescriptions. exag ated sta ts, 
Ol ne ! p 1) { ory l . V ’ t 
have been received, considered, and d te these a m 
bled doct ! from the n yns r ts 
toseive th juest let nir nd > + rht 
and standard for 1e coinage of h ( ] ! ous 
metals. 

These exaggerations were continued from yearto year. They 
were ore the representat men oO ery nin 
the world, the men who were delegated by their governments to 
represent them in considering the question of weights, meas 
ures, and colnage. As a matter of course those repor \ . 
made back to everv one of the gyovernmonts represen te | ist as 
afull re t made to o Gove t here Butis oO 

} on and show that these exaggerations continued from oO 
year. 
- a ‘ . ry . . 

Che Secretary of the Treasury, in the financ eportof D 
ber 4, 1862, inspeaking of the metalliferous regions of the United 
States, said: 

his pro t of gold and silver during the I y 
fall very much, if at all, short of $100,000,000 i itin 
ually yet rapidly to increase. If this ] t be subjected toare vole 
elgniorage as suggested Dy some, orif.a iggest y others, the eral 
lands be subdivided and sold in convenient parcels with proper reserva “ 
in favor of the miners now in occupation of } al i es er 
siderable revenue may doubtless be obtained from these regions Ww l 


hardship to the actual s ers or occupie! 

Here is another intimation that these are public mines, 

The Director of the Mint, in his report of October 27, 1862, to 
the Secretary m the Treasury, described owing colors the 
gold and sil yield of our country, and said: 

Adding together all 


these sources of supply of both gold and silver, we may 
safely estimate an annual yield in these times of $175,000,000, or seven times 
the amount produced annually for some years prior to the year 1815 


of November 23, 
s Genera! Land 
D ey ie d of 


The Director of t Mint, in his report 
Commi 
goes on tod 


$s COUNTY, 


sioner of th 
1 
scribe the proba 


and says: 


Office of 1862, and then 
the precio 
I anticipate a production of 


s metals in thi 


gold and silver for the year 1866 of $200,000,000 


He also estimated the yield of 1865 at $120,000,000, and then 


imnual production of g und 





ng the above estimates of the 


























silver I concur with the Commissioner of General Land Office, who com 
puted the yield of the precious metals in 1862 at 8100,000,000, although I am 
not unaware that the computation of the San Frar ») press grea re 
du the agg ate 

The Director of the Mint, in his report of September 29, 1865, 
Sala 

The repo i he g ld and silver mining portions of the United States 
are of ther ten raging character. The developments of the pa year 
pr the supply of sé minerals to be inexhaustible * * * Jt is not 
Gasy to t ny other reliable statist than those officially appe1 to 
he report of the Director of the Mint, but these do not a LO the 
. int e entire production of the precious metals ip t 
ot ‘count 5 ist be large 

For ex ve are Vaguely assured that the silve rminesof Neva 4 
ageas f ston laily which w | a) $1° OU annually ie 
W have 1 equent opportun tie for rsa L person 10 
trave i 16 Various mining region the Un il State nd of 
contiguous ] I and it is interesting hear the i ints « vast 
evelo ! ealth and prospects o ofitable ti t We 1ave 
an interest tatement, and one parti i »a ture o ir na- 
tiona i from a proprietor in th 1 re on oO h ¢ na, that 
“the system of ] i labor is likely t i ist and na al € n the 





increased return of gold 

In order to ascertain with accuracy our productions of gold 
and silver, Congress, in the sundry civil ap opriation law of 
yropriated $10,000 to enable the Secretary of the 
zretour: to collect reliable statistical on concerning 
the gold and silver mines of the Wes stern States and Territo- 
ries. Mr. J. Ross Browne was appointed the special commis- 


July 28, 1866, apy 


infor it 
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sioner for the collection of the mining statistics, and on Novem- 
ber 24, 1866, submitted his preliminary report, accompanied by 
many statistical and special reports, and suid: 

Assuming the estimate of the product of bullien as above given to be ap- 
roximately correct, it will be seen that the States and Territories on the 
acific Slope produce annually upwards of $100,000,000 of the precious metals, 

aquantity more than four times as great as the toval product of the world 
less than thirty years ago. ‘The improved processes for the extraction of 
these metals from their ores made within the past two years and the con- 
stantly increasing area over which gold and silver mines are being developed 
furn: sh strong wuaranties that there will be no abatement of the product for 
yearstocome * * * ‘The approximate estimate already given of the gold 
and silver product of the Western States and Territories for 1866 shows a 
total of $106,000,000. or nearly double the combined bullion of the Govern- 
ment and all the banks of the country. 


Much consideration is given to the celebrated Comstock lode, 
and Mr. Browue quotes from a report made by Baron Richtofen 
in 1866 on the Comstock lode, its character, and the probable 
mode of its continuance and depth, in which he said: 


In winding up these considerations we come to the positive conclusion that 
the amount of nearly #50,000,000 which have been extracted from the Com- 
Stock lode ts but a small proportion of the silver awaiting future extraction 
inthe virgin portions of the vein from the lowest level explored down to in- 
definite depth; but that, from analogy with other argentiferous veins as well 
as from facts observed on the Comstock lode, the diffusion of silver through 
extensive deposits of middleand low-grade ores is far more probable than its 
accumulation in bodies of rich ore. 


On March 5, 1868, Mr. Brown submitted a full and final report 
under suid appropriation, in which he said: 

No uneasiness need be felt as to a decrease in the source of supply. After 
many years of travel through the mining regions I feei justified in asserting 
th t our mineral resources are practically without limit. Explorations 
made by competent parties during the past year in many parts of the min- 
eral region hitherto unknown demonstrate that the area of mineral deposit 
is much larger vhan was ever before supposed. 


And then, referring to the probable production in Mexico, 
said: 


FIM 


rhe production should rise to $60,000,000 or $100,000,000a year, and those 
companies which could get possession of the best mines should make princely 


fortunes for all their shareholders. 
And then, speaking of the yield throughout the world, said: 


A great increase in the production of gold and silver is probable. In Cali- 
fornia, Australia, and Siberia gold-mining is now conducted under many 
disadvantages. 


And, in speaking of the results of the mining, discussed. how in- 
dividuals are enriched by mining and how nations are enriched 
by mining and how the precious metals fall in value, saying: 

A third effect of the production of the precious metals in large quantities 
is that the prices of other articles generally are affected. We want gold and 


silver for coin and for use in the arts, and the smaller the supply relative to 
the demand, the higher the value. 


And then says: 


But whatever may be the relative position of the two metals, it is certain 
that the time is not far distant when the price of the two as compared with 
other products of human labor must fall. They are now increasing far more 
rapidly than is the demand for them, and at the yess rate of increase 
they would soon have to begin to fal: perceptibly. But the production will 
become much greater than it is. The vast ingprovements that have been 
made both in gold and silver mining in the last twenty years are applied to 
only a few mines, and the reward for those who introduce them snto other 

arts of the world is so large and so certain that the introduction can not be 
delayed to any remote period. If all the argentiferous lodes of Mexico, 
Peru, and Bolivia known to be rich were worked with the machinery used 
at Washoe their yield would really flood the world. * * * The inevitable 
fal. in the value of precious metals will be of benefit to mankind generally. 
It will reduce the wealth of the rich and the debts of nations. Those na- 
tional debts now existing will be reduced 20 or 30 per cent, the interest as 
Well as the principal. 


All these statements have been published abroad throughout 
Europe and are as familiar to the citizens and financiers there 
as here—in fact, are far more generally known there than here. 

While we were thus appalling the nations of Europe and their 
learned doctrinaires with these fairy tales of the inexhaustible 
and incalculable production of gold and silver—an overwhelming 
flood—our officials were not idle in demanding and pleading for 
the single goid standard and the demonetization of the standard 
silver dollar, the wtter destruction of our Democratic constitu- 
tional bimetallic system maintained from the foundation of our 
Government. 

I will throw a little light now upon the demonetization act of 
1873, as to how it came to be passed. 

The Director of our Mint, in his report of October 10, 1861, said: 


The gold dollar of the United States, conforming in standard value and 
decima) character to all the gold and silver cainage of the country except 
the silver dollar, has been properly selected and should be retained for the 
standard of value for all coins used or employed in commercial or govern- 
Mental transactions with other nations. 

The silver dollar of the United States, differing as it does in commercial 
or decimal value from the other silver coins in curcountry, can not, without 
disturbing our decimal system and producing confustomin the retative value 
of our guid. and silver coinage, be used as astandard. * * * Asthedollar, 
Which is the unit of our money, is represented in gold coin, it would seem 
desirable not to have any other dollar in any other metai; but, if this is in- 
admissible and the silver dollar should be retained, then it should bere- 
duced to eight-tenths of an ounce to be in true relation to our other silver 
Coins. * * * The reason for its retention having ceased, either we should 
Cease to coin the silver dollar or it should be made to conform in weight and 
Value to our lesser silver coins. 
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The Seeretary of the Treasury, in his finance report for 1853. 
says: 

In his last report, the Secretary took occasion to invite the attent 
Congress to the importance of uniform weights, measures, and coi! 
the Worth of the decimal system. in the commerce ofthe world. Hen 
tures to suggest that the present demonetization of gold may well be a) 
of for the purpose of taking one considerable step toward these grea 
If the half eagle of the Union be made of equal weight and finene 
gold sovereign of Great Britain, no sensible injury could possibly ari 
the-change; while, on the resumption of specie payments, its great 
tages would be felt in the equalization of exchange and the conveni 
commerce. This act of the United States, moreover, might be follov 
the adoption by Great Britain of the Federal decimal! divisions of th 
and thus @ most important advance might be secured toward an in 
tibual coinage, with values dec imally expressed. 

The Director of the Mint, in his report of October 21, 1! 
says: 

Permit me again to refer to the anomalous character of the silver dolla 
of the United States and to the remark on this subject in my report for tt 
fiscal. year ending June 30, 1861. The dollar is our unit of value, but t) 
value of the gold and silver dollars under existing laws is not the same. : 
therefore we have no certain or determined standard of value. Gold, be 
more fixed and certain in its valuation, is not only better than silve: 
standard of value in our monetary system, but better expresses the ex 
lent value of foreign coin in our currency, and therefore the gold d 
should be by law adopted as the unit of vaiue of our money 

The Director of the Mint, in his report of October 3, 
says: 

Permit me again to refer to the anomalous character of the silver 
of the United States and to the observations on this subject in form: 
ports. The whole dollar should be made in weight and value the exact 
tiple of our fractional silver currency, and the gold dollar should be by 
declared to be the unit of the value of our money. 

The Director of the Mint, in his report. of October 25, 15 
speaking of international coinage, says: 

The first claim that meets us is the fact thatin somecommercial count: 
gold is the principal medium of trade, in others silver. To maintain the 
at a steady relation may be given up as an impossibility. We must ther 
fore calculate or assume that as the world grows richer one nation aft 
another will fall into the wake of those which have taken the lead in ado 
ing gold as the standard, using silver only for subsidiary purposes. * 

Gold for the civilized, intelligent, aristocratic classes, and 
silver for the toiling millions, the masses of the people; 
that, too, to be a subsidiary silver coinage, limited according 
the laws of England to $10 of legal tender! 

Nearly five years ago (December 31, 1862) a letter on this subject was 
dressed to the Treasury Department from the Mint, in which the pr: 
ground was taken which has lately been agresd upon by the Paris co! 
ence, * * 

I will come to that directly. 

If the proposed international coinage of gold should become a law of 
United Statesthe reduced weicht would call for a recoinage; and this w 
be @ proper moment to introduce an iaprovement which the progre 
counterieiting loudly calls for. 

In connection with these exaggerations and falsehoods let | 
trace their effect. What effect did they have? Here are c 
falsehoods, misrepresentations, but believed to be true, and w 
believed to be true hiving just as much effect as if true. 

On the 23d day of December, 1865, France, Belgium, Italy, : 
Switzerland united in the monetary treaty ‘‘to regulate 
weight, title, form, and circulation of their gold and silver coin 
whereby they agreed to coin of gold only the pieces of 100, 50, - 
10, and 5 francs in weight, standard, tolerance, and diameter, «1 
of silver only the five-franc pieces of standard weight and fin 
ness, with unlimited coinage and legal tender for such coins; a1 
further agreed to coin in amounts as herein prescribed for ea 
State, silver coins of 1 and 2 franes, 50 and 20 centimes, of 1 
duced fineness and limited in legal tender to 50 franes; and 
any nation could join the convention by adopting its monet: 
system in regard to gold and silver coins, and that the con 
tion should remain in force until January 1, 1880. 

In this convention, known generally as the Latin Union 
gium, Italy. and Switzerland strongly favored a single 
standard, with subsidiary silver coins under 5 francs. 

What induced this convention and the formation of the Lat 
Union? : 
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The minister of finance, in his report in 1866 to the Emp 
of France, concerning a biil relating to this monetary treaty 
it was necessary in order to carry out the provisions of the n 
etary treaty that act should be passed by the Corps Legi 
says: 

For ages the yield of silver has been greater in value than that of g 

Since 1846 the proportion between the values of the quantities of th 
metals annually extracted from the mines has beenreversed. * * * | 
great quantities of goid, coming for the most part from California and 
tralia, have thus rendered this metal far more abundant in the iss 
coin in all the countries which admitted it, either as principal mone) 
for example, Englani, Portugal, Brazil, the city of Bremen, or as m 
concurrently with silver, as did France and Italy. The abundance of 
has even caused the introduction of this metal into the mronevary sysie 
countries Which lately rejected it, as, for exampie, Switzerland, Belgium, 
and English India. 

And states. to the emperor that the silver 5-franc pieces were 
either exported or melted down and replaced by gold, the cheaper 
metal, and the object was to reduce the fineness of the silver 











—— 


and retain them in circulation. 


¢} Lishment of silver. 
3 of the Church on and Greece and 
in April, 1867, joined this Latim Union. 


June 18, 1866, 








R n 
4 rch. 186, the Government of Franceealled the attention 
af our Government to the project of the Paris: Universal Expo- 
si 1867, and our Government agreed to participate, and 
uN Hon. N. M. Beckwith commissioner-gen sral for the 
1 states, who, on July 17, 1866, transmitted to Secretary of 
3 sward Document No. 216, containing the projact of a 
( 1 to the Corps L is if fora coin ( as pr ea by 
tin Union, and giving re in favor of that monetar 
i detailing the proceedings, wherein it was stated that 
opinion in reward to a single stundard is still divi L. both 
4 nineial and scientific world.” 
~ 4’ number of sensible men believed “ that while Australian and 
C ‘nian gold inundates European markets the double stand- 
and is useful in making the value of siiver sustain value of 
“ 
" A me go so far as to say that, with the double standard 
it j tial and financial crises, one ul serves as a coun- 
t se to the other. And for the sams reason the ay Ww 
n not expect silver to go out of circulation, for the discovery 


of m s, improved methods of working them, and 
f silver coin accumulated in the East, caused by the in- 
gold as money in those remote and u 
‘estore the former abundance of that meta 
rwith also transmitted Document No, 282, being ‘‘Re 
tof the committee to examine a bill relative to 
ntion passed between France, Belgium, Italy, and Switzer- 


tion Oi none 





gions, will 
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land.” This report approved the monetary convention and sub- 
mitted a bill for carrying it into effect, which was duly passed 
into law. 

The committee discussed the question of double standard as 
follows: 

uestion of another nature arose in the committee Xs tl } 

tary tandards have long been a.source of annoyance, why 
gold as the only standard, like England and many other nations, and thus 
settle it definitely at once? The committee was not in favor of We 
tainly can not say What the future may have in store for us, but nobody can 
say but what the measure may besoon adopted. Itis toosoony Though 
th y and lo » Single standard, facts show that the double 
siandard offers ¢ 8 in practic 

‘I two help each o-cher, tin. time of one 1 > 
the ier. The use of both metals moreover ilitat I L 
lat is With other countries by allowing our reha vice yin 
be suited to thestranger. Doesadiffere f the yalue between the tv 
metals of late years ¢ ea sufficient cause f 1a radical reform If si 
ver 1s preferr d to-day, the preference may change by the discovery if vas 
silver mines or a great reflux of silver from the East by reason ol ale 
of our manufactures in those muntries. The proposed law prudently con 
fines itself to present nece les Without pretending to look into the futul 

Mr. Beckwith also transmitted a copy of the monetary con- 
vention of December 23, 1805. We now see clearly the actual 


scare and apprehension of a continued deluge of gold; and that 
the convention, the Latin | was formed primarily for the 





nion, 





protection and preservation of silver as money, then so scarce 

compared with gold, and the maintenance of bimetalli 
ARTICLE 12. Any other nation can » present converition by accepting 

its obligations and adopting the m ystem of the Union in regard to 





gold and silver coins 
‘tallism established by France, Italy, 
one had maintained 


Italy, B im, 


Here is international bim« 
Belgium, Switzerland, and Greece 
5 + } 7 


bimetallism ever since October, 1785 


france 


Sela? 


Switzerland, and Greece join this bimetallic league. There is 
no question of their ability to maintain it. But we see what 


43 


caused this monetary conference. It was heir 
countries and not have it entirely expelled b bund- 
ance of gold with which they were being flooded. To do that 
they reduced the quantity of silver in t minor coins and left 
the five-frane (the dollar) with full legal tender, unlimited and 
free in coinage. 

At this very time, as I stated France wa 
the Paris Universal Exposition, to begin in April. 

I March, 1865, she had called the attention of our Govern- 
ment to it, and Mr. Lincoln had appointed Mr. N. M. Beckwitn, 
commissioner-general. An advisory committee had also been 
appointed in New York, of which Mr. Samuel B. Rugg this 
same man whowas in the Berlin statistical congress was 
& member, and chairmanof , on mines, met 

On October 9, 1866, Hon. Samuel B. Ruggles was designated 
by Secretary Seward to t ike cha » of that branch of the repre- 
sentation at the exposition rela uniform weights, meas- 
ures, and coins. 

Now, Mr. Ruggles gets himself appointed as the representa- 
tive of our Government to the Paris Universal Exposition on the 
subject of weights, measures, and coins 

Meetings, composed of members of the scientific commission, 


the over 


il 





before, 


;prep 
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Here we see a scare, a | the imperial commission. 
nd an excited apprehension of an avalanche of gold to | i 


j 
| 


and the foreign commissioners at 


Paris, for consultation rt rarding nens ‘ea for drawing public 
attention to the subject of uniformity in weights, me nd 
coins, were held 
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At tl I oO i ir States is lucted 
under condition vhat relates especially to f tional 
silver of the pie ‘real change of standard money, which 
alone ca nand for mall transacti« 3, the standard of eight 
hundred and rty-five thousandths has. been detinitely adopted. This is 
the t re which, already adopted in France and ltaly, has seemed bes? 
to satis the conditions of the problem which was in discussion for olu- 
tion is to say. to give to fractional metal coins of the Union the 
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highest intrinsic value and the qualities of a good alloy, at the same time 
doing away with the premium they had reached from the relative deprecia- 
th in of gold, which allowed speculation to melt them up and export them at a 
profit 

Express provetens limit, moreover, the emission of this legal small 
change, and serve also as the corrective of the lowering of the standard 
value, Precise rules reduce to the smallest possible figures the allowances 
for cost of fabrication, so as to maintain the money of the Union in a con 
stantnormal condition. In fine, you will remark, Mr. Secretary of State, a 
clause which is detached from the rest of the stipulations, exclusively des- 
tined to determine the monetary regulations of the fourcountries. I desire 
to say something of the accession which article 12 guarantees to any other 
State. This clause may be considered as the manifestation of a wish that 
sprung up in the proceedings of the international conference, and has not 
been without influence on the happy issue of the negotiations. After hav- 
ing brought about the disappearance of divergencies of which they recog- 
nized the inconveniences, the delegates of France, of Belgium, of Italy, and 
of Switzerland, seeing a population of 70,000,000 of souls thenceforth en 
dowed with the same monetary system, must quite naturally have been led 
to fix attex:tion on an interest more general. Vithout entering on the ex 
amination of a question which it was not their mission to solve, they ex- 
pressed in the name of their governments the desire— 


The desire 
to see the Union, as yet restricted to four countries, become the germ of a 
union more extended, and of the establishment of a general monetary circu- 
lation among all civilized states. 

Mr. President, here it was; and here we are urged to become 
a party to it, which we could have done without sacrificing one 
particle of honor, one particle of convenience, or the sustaining 
of one nickel or a penny of cost. 

{ read further: 

The Government of the Emperor would be very happy to see this proposi- 
tion well received, but, at the same time can not dissemble the difficulties 
and objections it might encounter. 

” * * * * * * 

If for the moment objections too weighty prevent the Federal Govern- 

ment 


Pleading with us now— 


If for the moment objections too weighty prevent the Federal Government 
from adhesion to the convention of 23d December, the Government of the 
Emperor would not the less attach special value to being informed of these 
obstacles, and to learn what observations may have been drawn forth by the 
examination of that international act. 

* # * a * * a 

Thus also, in case the Federal Government, without wishing to accede to 
the union actually constituted, should be disposed, either to enter into ar- 
rangements destined to establish equations otween some of its monetary 
types of gold or silver, and those which the convention may determine, or 
to take part in an international conference at which might be discussed the 
means of arriving at a more extended monetary understanding, che Govern- 
ment of the Emperor will entertain with readiness the overtures which 
might be addressed to it in this view. 

Now, Mr. President, we see the offer. We see the pleading 
of this great nation. Now let us trace the progress of it. 

Mr. Seward, February 13, 1867, says: 

Having consulted the Secretary of the Treasury upon the subject, I have 
the honor to state in reply to your note that this Government, both in its 
legislative and executive departments, has repeatedly manifested its inter- 
est in the question of international unification of monetary standards; that 
the importance of a standard unit of equal value in all commercial coun- 
tries for the uses of account and currency is fully recognized and appreci- 
ated; ana that tne ideal object presented in your communication being ac- 
ceptable, it only remains to be decided how the desired result may be 
brought about 

It is to be hoped that neither the quadripartite convention nor the pro- 
ceedings already adopted by the four governments under its provisions, will 
be held to preclude any of those governments from entertaining considera- 
tions in favor of its modification which may be offered by other govern 
ments in the interests of a system universally acceptable. 

Mr. Berthemy replied May 27, 1867, to Mr. Seward’s letter, 


and after stating the preliminaries, says: 

in consequence, a formal proposition has been transmitted through the 
diplomatic medium to divers governments in order that they might cause 
themselves to be represented in a commission which should meet at Paris 
on Monday, the 17th of June next, at the hotel of the department for foreign 
affairs. This conference would be presided over conjointly by the minister 
for foreign affairs and the minister of finance. 

When our replies were received the French Government de- 
termined then to hold an international monetary conference so 
that we could have a full opportunity of discussing this question 
and entering into it. I will read further from what Mr. Berth- 
emy said. I have just read from page 5 giving the notice to our 
Government that the monetary conference had been called. I 
now read from page 6: 

There is no need to add that the commissioners will assemble without any 
programme arranged in anticipation 


Now, mark you; this is very important— 


There is no need to add that the commissioners will assemble without any 


programme arranged in anticipation. They will thus be able to look more 
treeiy for a solution of the difficulties which would oppose an assimilation 
between the systems actually in operation. This mode of proceeding,which 
has already received so happy application at the conferences of 1865, appears 
at this time of greater utility, inasmuch as different countries, while appre- 


ciating the importance of the object to be attained, would have the means | 


of recurring to divergent opinions, The conference proposed has not other- 
wise any immediate object than to call out an interchange of views and dis- 
cussion of principles; in a word, to seek for the basis of ulterior negotia- 
tions. 


appointed Mr. Ruggles as the representative of the United 
Stutes to that international monetary conference. 








j 
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But before 
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the monetary conference met Mr. Ruggles, who was alrea: } 
commissioner of the United States to the Universal Expositio 
on the subject of weights, measures, and coinage, was ther 
ting in his work, in direct violation and disregard of what 
french Government had said should be the meeting of the 
ference, no programme laid out, or anything of the kind 
Ruggles, as a member of the preliminary international c 

tee on the uniformity of coinage organized by the imperi 
mission, had been at work. For what? For 
standard. 

Mr. ALLISON. 
ranged? 

Mr. COCKRELL. The preliminary committee was arran 
by the commissioners of the different nations to the Universal | 
position. The several.representatives got together and form« 
a preliminary committee, and this preliminary committee h 
gotten together and determined in their wisdom to anticipate 
action of the convention and have a cut-and-dried platform 
the convention to act upon when it met. It was just like 
a political meeting is to be held a few gentlemen get t« 
and draw up the resolutions that must be adopted. 

Now, somebody else was aiding Mr. Ruggles inthis im) 
work of representing the United States. He hadintha 
tant work the potential influence of the distinguished senio 
ator from Ohio, Hon. JOHN SHERMAN, then chairman of 
nance Committee of the Senate. Now, mark you, we w 
vited to join the Latin Union for bimetallism. What wer 
representatives there doing? Invited toa feastto partake o 
metallism, and our representatives go there with a dish of t 
own and say, ‘* Not one of the dishes you have invited us to pa 
take of will we partake of. No,no. We must have our « 
diet.” I want to read the letter of Senator SHERMAN. Remei 
ber this monetary conference was to meet on the 17th of Ju 
On the 17th of May, just a month bofore it was to meet, H 
Samuel B. Ruggles addresses a letter to Senator SHERMAN 
which he invites him to give some expression of his views, et 
and Senator SHERMAN replies as follows: 

HOTEL JARDIN Way 1 

My DEAR Sir: Your note of yesterday, inquiring whether Congr 
probably, in future coinage, make our gold dollar conform in val 
gold 5-franc piece, has been received. 

There has been so little discussion in Congress upon the subject t 
can not base my opinion upon anything said or done there. 


The subject has, however, excited the attention of several importar 
mercial bodies in the United States, and the time is now so favorable | 


the sing! 


How was that preliminary committe 


pres TUILER 


RIES, 


| feel quite sure that Congress will adopt any practical measure that w 


cure to the commercial world a uniform standard of value and excha 

The ouly question will be, how this can be accomplished? 

The treaty of December 23, 1865, between France, italy, Belgiu 
Switzerland, and the probable acquiescence in that treaty by Pri 
laid the foundation for such a standard. If Great Britain will re 
value of her sovereign 2 pence and the United States wi'l reduce | 
of her dollar something over 3 cents; we then have a coinage int! 
dollar, and sovereign, easily computed, and which will readily 
countries, the dollar as 5 francs and the sovereign as 25 francs 

This will put an end to the loss and intricacies of exchange and 
As the gold 5-franc piece is now in use by over 60,000,000 of people of 
different nationalities, and is of convenient form and @, it may 
adopted by other nations as the common standard of value, leavin 
nation to regulate the divisions of this unit in silver coin or tokens 

If this be done France will surely abandon the impossible effort of n 
two standards of value. Gold coins will auswer all the purposes 
ropean commerce. A common gold standard will regulate silver coinag 
which the United States will furnish the greater part, ially for the 
nese trade. 

I have thought a good deal of how the object you pi 
readily accomplished. 


Now, here is the gist of it: 
Itis clear that the United States can not become a party to th 
ferred to— 

That is the language. This is the reason given— 
They could not agree upon the silver standard; nor could 
amount of our coinage as proposed by the treaty. The United 
large in extent, is so sparsely populated, and the pricef labor is 
higher than in Europe, that we require more currency.per capita 

produce the larger part of the gold and silver of the world, an 


Si 


MS] 
©5} 


pose may 


St 


| our coinage, except by the wants of our people and the dema! 


merce. 
Here the Senator writes a letter one month before th 


| etary conference is to be held to one of the delegates t 


conference, who is also representing and manipulating a 
intermediate or preliminary committee. 

It is clear that the United States can not become a party to th« 
ferred to. They could not agree upon the silver standard 

That is, they would not agree upon the bimetallic stan 
the Latin Union. They must have the silver part of the bi 
allism stricken out. 

You muy ask how did that letter have any influence’ ‘\\ 
published? Did it fall into the hands of anybody? In order 
show exactly how Mr. Ruggles manipulated and used the in 


Was it 


That conference was to meet on June 17, 1867, and Mr. Seward | &2ce ofSenator SHERMAN, | quote from page 7. 


Mr. Ruggles to Mr. Seward, May 30, 1867. 
Remember, Mr. Ruggles had gotten Senator SHERMAN’S let 














He refers to Mr. Berthe) \ 





ter on M iy 18. . deh : ~ 
Government the Latin Union conference, and says 
that treaty the United States are now ’ i me a party, in the 
s  wunieation from M. Berthemy, ministe France at Washington, to 
thie gacretary of State of the [ nited Stats a copy of which, forwarded from 
Washington by the Department of State, reached the undersigned on the 
~th of May, instant 


had suggested to 


} +o ¢ 


He then goes on and states that he M. de 
Parieu the necessity of a modification in the common unit of gold 


n. and then that he had been introduced to the French Em- 


ct Aa 
or: and I read now from page 8 what he says: 
I n that occasion the Emperor, after expressing very cordially his 
‘Acation that the United States of America haa wn t r willingness 


id in unifying the coin of the world, proceeded in a straightforward 
»i 


, 41a _- 
ness way to ask, ‘‘ What do you wish France to doin aid of the work 


" hat interrogatory it was answered, first, that much could be done by 
distinctly recognizing in the oficial documents and discourses of the Govern 
ment the international unification of coin, as a result of cardinal importance 
to be attained at the Universal Exposition 


Then he goes on and says: 
It wasfurther urged that the United Sti 
mercially,and geographically had a peculiar 


€ . + * * 





os * 
In answer, the Emperor asked, in a kindly tone 
No doubt, as Mr. Ruggles had proposed nothing and asked for 
nothing, but told about the desire of our country and its greatness 
and grandeur - 
Can France do anything more in aid 
A very pertinent question. 
France can coin a piece of gold of 25 francs, to 
ity with the half eagle of the 
nited States and the sovereign, or pound sterling, « treat 


I Britain, w 
reduced, as they readily might be, precisely to the value of 25 francs. The 
Emperor then asked, ‘‘ Will not a French coin of 

I 


of the work 


lo which it was replied 
circulate side by side on terms of absoluteequa 





25 francs impair the sym 








netry of the French decimal system To which it was answered, “No 
nore than it is affected, if at all, by the existing gold coin of 5 francs; that 
it was only the silver coins of France which re of even metric weight 
while every one of its gold coins, without exception, repre nted unequal 


fractions of the meter 

It was then stated to the Emperor that an eminent 
Mr. SHERMAN, Senator from Ohio, chairman of the F 
the Senate of the United States, and recently in Paris, had written an im 
portant and interesting letter, expressing his opinion that the gold dolla 
of the United States ought to be and readily might be reduced by Congress, 
in weight and value, to correspond with the gold 5-franc piece of France 
that the letter was now before 


Before- 
the international committee having the question of uniform coin under 
special examination, to which letter, as being one of the best interpretations 
of the views of the American people, the attention of the public authorities 
of France was respectfully invited. The Emperor then closed the audience 
by repeating the assurances of his gratification that the important interna 
tional measure in question was likely to receive active support from the 
United States. 

The letter of Mr. SHERMAN, above referred to, dated the 18th of May, 186 
originally written in English, was presented in a French translation a few 
days afterwards to the international committeein full session, where it was 
received with unusual interest and ordered by the committee to be printed in 
both languages. A copy is herewith transmitted for the information of the 
Department of State 

Now,I read from page 13, the letter of Mr. Ruggles to Mr. 
Seward of July 18, 1867. He says: 

The undersigned is gratified to learn, by the communication from the De 
partment of State of the 2ist of June last, that the steps thus taken for se 
curing the uniformity of money are approved by his Government; that he 

is warranted inencouraging the expectation that the United States may 


American statesman, 


nance Committee of 
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give its adhesion to a conventional arrangement which may be susceptible 


of termination within a period to be specified in such arrangements,” and 
that ‘‘the views so ably set forth’’ in the letter of Mr. SHERMAN “ will be so 
far ay proved by the public sentiment, the Congress, and the Executive of 
the United States as to secure a concurrence of the Government in any rea- 
sonable plan for producing the desired reform.” 


Now, you must remember that this is the preliminary confer- 
ence before which he laid this letter. What does he say? 


The subject of a uniform coin did not actually come intodiscussion, either 
in the international committee or the subcommission on coins, until early 
in the month of May. 


Now— 
On the 17th of May the undersigned presented to the international com- 


mittee the letter of Senator SHERMAN ina French translation, which wasre- | 


ceived with lively interest, and forthwith ordered, with the approbation of 
the imperial commission, to be published both in French and English. Itis 
but due to the history of the unification of money to state that the earnest 
and active agitation of the subject in a practical form on the part of the 
United States exerted its full share of influence in leading the Government 
of France to adopt the decisive measure of inviting in diplomatic form an 
authoritative ‘conference of delegates, duly accredited, from all the na- 
tions of the European and American world practically accessible to meet at 
Paris on the 17th of June, not merely for an exchange of views or a discus- 
sion of general principles, but *‘ practically to seek for the basis of ulterior 
negotiation’’ between the nations. 

The importance of this step had become evident at an early day to the 
French authorities, and especially to Monsieur Esquirou de Parieu, first 
Vice-president of the ‘‘conseil d'etat,” preéminently distinguished by his 
vung and well-directed labors in the cause of monetary unification, adorned 
by his learned and eloquent writings, replete alike with accurate knowledge 
and classic taste. He was one of the delegates on the part of France who 
successfully negotiated the quadripartite monetary treaty of the 23d of Dex 
ember, 1865, between France, Belgium, Switzerland, and Italy, the beneficent 
effects of which enlightened measure are now illuminating continental west- 
ern Europe from the German Ocean to the Mediterranean, carrying, in his 
own graphic language, ‘“‘a common coin of equal value from Antwerp, across 
the mountains of the Oberland, to the classic coast of Brundusium.” 


XX V—17 
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thus before the international monetary conference had met 
this preli inary committee, an inte tional committee, had cut 
and dried the whole programme of a single gold standard M 
Ruggles goes on and says 

he adv i of a uniform coin cherished the belief that theGovern 
of the United States is not to be discoura lor discomposed by »t 
rary delay hesitation of any vernment in Europe to participate in 
widespread wor rf etary unilf n, destined sooner or later 
the crownilt ica vement of modern tim 

In the earlie uszita of thi 1 the International Stat 
Congress at Berlin in 1863, the d i from the Un i States fou i . 
and influet t elegation from Great Britain zealously engage in tl eut 
endeavor to unify the money of the world In the present ef oO 
sel ed nations ‘not for a day, but for all tim t ear g ! 
sterling erality of the En sh peop villnota v their G I oO 
lag or linger much benind he tire it recently kindled is rapi i 
ing its light throughout the wor 

Che far i i negotiators of the quadripartite monetary treaty « x6 
though se y embarrassed by the fallacy of a double sndard, now wer 
erally dis i, succeeded in establishing a uniform system not only of 
gold, but of silver, over a large and populous p ion of Europe nee in 
creased by the ion of the pontitical ites and of Greece; thus includ 
ing by a city in this newly enlightened region of the globe the 
two great i ient civilization 

Now, I wish to read from what one of the English de tes 


said in that monetary conference, a gentleman who has figured 
in almost very other conference since th n, Mr. Rivers Wilson 
L read from page 50: 


The English Government was obliged toa 
the Government of the I:mperor to participate in I 
refusal would have shown a want of courtesy, and would have wle it liable 
to accusa of prejudices upon this ver important ies 

Indeed the English nation is in a position much more independent upon 
this question than most continental nations 





So long as publ opinion has not a lied in favor of a change ¢« the pres 
ent system, which offers no serious in eniences either in wholesale or re- 
tailtrade nd until itshall be incont ibly demonstrated that the new system 
offers advantages sufficiently commanding to justify the abandonmen rf 

iat Which is approved by experience and rooted in the habits of the people 
the Eng rnment could not believe it to be its duty to take the initi 





tiveina l ing its coilnage with those of the countries of the Continent 
But the | rovernment Will be always ready to aid and attempt tee 
lighten uide public opinion in the appreciation of the question, and 
facilitate the discussion of the means by which such an assimilati SO 


vantageous in theory may be effected 








Thus, while consenting, then, to be represented in this « ence, the Eng 
lish Government has found it necessary to lace the n ireful reste ic- 
tions upon $s delegates; their part is simply to isten to the differ t argu 
ments, to y the situation as developed in di ission, and t port to 
their Gove en 

The attitude of Germany was that at that time she was consider- 
ing herself a political programme which might include her local 


monetary question, and therefore she would not be bound by any- 

thing that was done, 7 
Baron de Hock submitted report 

coinage, and the recommendation w 


‘of gold coins now in 


No. 4 on 
is the 


unification of 


adoption of the series 


the 
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the population of Kurope, and recommending thisas the basis of 
the uniform system sought. 


Itis 
al 


extremely desirable that the system of two different monetary stand 


hould be discontinued wherever it still exists. 
‘That the gold standard should be adopted. 
[ read the remarks of Mr. Meinecke, of Prussia, on page 34 o! 
this report. The German Empire had not then been formed, 
and Prussia was represented by Mr. Meinecke. He said: 


He did not pretend to ask the sympathies of the conference in favor of the 
Prussian monetary system, for he thinks that the standard of gold in the 
countries Which have adopted it can not be replaced by the standard of sil- 
ver in force in Prussia only Prussia, then, must renounce its standard if 
She Wished to rally under a general monetary union. However, Prussia is 
content with a silver standar the monetary circulation of which it is the 
basis is excellent, and there is no urgent reason for introducing there a 
change 80 considerable as that which would result from the change of 
Standard. On the other hand, the diMculty of adopting the gold standard is 
much greater for Prussiathan for any other country. Nevertheless without 
having the thought of modifying at this time its monetary system, the Prus 
sian Government would not fail to take the matter into consideration if the 
labors of the conference should aim at establishing a basis for a general 
monetary arrangement 


The international monetary conference continued in session 
until July 6, 1867,whenitadjourned. During its discussions, on 
page 36 

Mr. Ruggl 
the dollar in th 
both might be 


ign it would be 


uid it would be as impossible to abolish the expressions of 
» United States as that of the sovereign in England, but that 
retained in reducing their intrinsic values. For the sover 
a reduction of only 20 centimes; for the dollar, on the other 
hand, the reduction would be 3} per cent on its value. The United States 
were ready to make this sacrifice in view of monetary unification; such was 
the opinion of the American people, and after the next winter a general re 
mintingof coin, however considerable, might commence. 


Mr. 
ernment, t 
in thi 

The 


Ruge 
vues 


les further said, as the representative of our Gov- 

it the double standard had never practically existed 
;country, and said—now listen: 

original act of Congress, which was passed at a time when we were 

less enlightened than to-day, either by study or experience, sought to estab 
lish a double standard by giving to gold coin and silver coin equal legal 
currency in payments, whatever might be the amount of the debt 


less enlightened than now! Jefferson and Madison, and Ham- 
ilton and Washington were ignorami on the financial question: 
they amount to nothing; they imagined that they could estab- 
lish a double standard, but they had failed. Now, what further 
does he say: 


And that we have sufficiently learned that the system of adouble standard 
is not only a fallacy, but an impossibility, in assuming a fixed relation be 
tween the values of two different products, gold and silver. The value of 
each of these depends upon the quantity produced, and this quantity is be 
yond the power of legislation. A diminution of value ts and ever will be the 
inevitable result of the increase of supply. 

T want to read a little further from Mr. Ruggles. 
page 41: 

It is true that the silver dollar is still retained as lawful money for debis 
of any amount, but of a total silver coinage of $136,351,512, 4,366,340 only are 
in dollars, while $131,985,472 consist of subdivisions of the dollar. 

Almost all the divisional pieces which had been coined before the passage 
of the law of 1853 have disappeared, in obedience to the fundamental and in- 
exol e law of demand and supply. which sets at naughtall attempts made 
to fix by legisiation the relative values of the two metals, The legislators 
and the people of the United States have sufficiently learned, if not by study, 
at least by experience, that the system of a double standard is not only a 
fallacy, butan impossibility, inassuminga fixed relation between the values 
of two different products, gold and silver. The value of each of these de- 
pends upon the quantity produced, and this quantity is beyond the power of 
legislation 

During the fifty-six years which immediately preceded the year 1850 the 
United State coined in gold Gollars $85,588,038, and in silver $78,322,969, whic 
represents a supply of about 1.12 of gold to $1 of silver. From 1850 to 1896 in 
clusive, the coinage of gold has been #759,648,453 and of silver $59,027,843, which 
represents about $12.50 in gold to $1 of silver 

Admonished by so great a change in the relative supply of the two metals 
the United States now share without reserve the conviction more and more 
extended through the civilized world that it is impossible to establish a 
double standard which must presuppose a fixed relation between the values 
of the two metals 


In a written argument presented to this international mone- 
tary conference on June 2:3, 1867, he discussed the probable yield 
of gold and silver in the United States, and said—I want the 
Senate to note this: 

Its annual product, now nearly $100,000,000, may eventually reach three hun- 


dred or four hundred millions. 
or never. * * * Itis moreoverto be considered that the United States and 


Says he on 


h 


ly fall little short for each period of §655, 352.325 for the United States and 
#455, 235,695 for Great Britain, the amounts respectively coined during the fif- 
teen years justelapsed. We will not dwell upon what can not be forgotten, 
the possibility of a still more enormous product that would result from the 
more extensive developments and discoveries in the vast auriferous interior 
of the United States, a field as yet only partially explored. 

Without going too far in measuring the gigantic monetary future in re- 
serve for the world, we Will simply say that the work of unification can not 
begin too soon 


I could read many other extracts here. 

This international monetary conference after discussing the 
various monetary systems, utterly ignored the monetary con- 
ference of December, 1865, the Latin Union. 


No wonder, Mr. President, that this international monetary | reduce the value of our gold dollar 3} cents. 


conference recommended the establishment of the single stand- 


The money of the world must be unified now | ‘ 
| tional Monetary Conference of 1867, and said: 
Great Britain may continue to add for many successive periods of fifteen | 

ears, the gold te be produced in America and Australia, which will proba- | 


this | 





| 
} 
} 


| we sent Hon. Samuel B. Ruggles a: 
| represent us; and the distinguished Senator from Ohio wast 


| merely subsidiary and redeemable in gold. 








| system of coinage. 
| convenience. 


| highly exaggerated statements of the productions of t 
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ard of gold, with silver as a subsidiary minor coin, wh 
were enlightened by such exaggerations as | have 
coming from officials of our own Government professin 
statisticians and to know the facts they presented! 

This international monetary convention unanimously d 
against the adoption of the single silver stan lard, and in 
of the single gold standard exclusively, The Netherland 
dissenting on the gold standard, and unanimously affirm 
it was ‘‘more easy to realize monetary unificati by n 
cojrdination of e g systems, taking account t 
tific advantages of cer ain typ ;and of the num! 
lations which have already adopted them.” 

Now, I want to repeat to the Senate, here was an internati 
bimetallic union composed of France, [taly, Switzerland, B 
gium, Greece, and Roumania, ma ining a bimetallic standa 
at the ratio of 154 to 1, and that ratio had been maintained fron 
October, 1785, down tothat date by France withslightec ratlor 
from the other governments, notwithstanding the overtlow 
gold from California and Australia from 1850 to 1860. ‘I 
nations had agreed upon a bimetallic system, and France 


n 
stl 


no’ into 


+ 
init 
Oo 


yp 


} 
{ 


| great nation of Kurope which had aided us in securing o 


dépendence, had sent us a formal and cordial invitation to 
and become a member of that international bimetallic 


a representative th 


not authorized by the Government, but introduced and pres 

as the chairman of the Committee on Finance in the U 
States Senate; and they discarded and rejected every overtu 
of bimetallism presented and demanded the single gold stand 
and that silver should be stricken down. 

We now see the germination and the budding of the moneta 

licy produced by the distinguished Senator from Ohio and M 

uggles, which is now throughout the world aggressive an 

‘utal. It isa single gold standard, the only money of ultimat: 
redemption, with silver and all other money and coin and pap 
The only time t! 
has ever occurred in the history of the world where an inte 
tional bimetallic agreement could have been made 
France offered tous that bimetallicsystem, and the Senato 
Ohio more than any one man is responsible for its rejection 

But now let us trace out this determination to have a 
gold standard. 

On January 6, 1868, Senator SHERMAN introduced S 
relation to gold and silver coinage. Referred to Finance 
mittee. 

On June 9, 1868, Senator SHERMAN, from that committ 
ported the bill back to the Senate with proposed amen 
reducing the weight of the gold coins, and also of sil\ 
dollar, quarter, and dime, and making such silver coins a 
tender for $10, and prohibiting the coinage of the standard 
dollar. 

This was in 1868, and the Senator from Ohio [Mr.S 
then proposed to strike down the standard silver dollar 
only half dollars, quarter dollars, and dimes of less intri 
coining value and make them a legal tender for only a sn 
comparatively. 

He made a written report to accompany that bill. 
report here before me. There was a majority and mi 
port, Senate Report 117, Fortieth Congress, second sessi 
majority report made by Senator SHERMAN and the views 


| minority submitted by Senator Morgan, of New York. 
| ten to the report of the majority: 


The United States is the great gold-producing country of th 
producing more than all other nations combined, and with a ca} 
future production almost without limit See reportsof Mr. Rugg 
Ross Browne.) Gold with us is, like cotton, a raw product. Its 
here affects and regulates its value throughout the world. 

The United States is a new nation, and fore adebtornatior 
ing ourselves in harmony with the money units of creditor na 
mote theeasy borrowing of money and payment of debts without 
recoinage or exchange, always paid by the debtor 


here 
ner 


He then indorsed the recommendations of the Paris | 


The single standard of gold is an American idea, yielded relu 
France and other countries where silver is the chief standard of va 
All the provisions of the plan proposed are in harmony with the 
They are either already adopted or may be w 


France, whose standard is adopted, makes a new coin similar 
eagle. She yields to our demand for the sole standard of gold 


Here we have conclusive proof of the indorsement ‘ 
cious metals in our own country made broadcast in Europe ); 
Ruggles in 1863 and 1867, and our other officials from [> 
1868, and the world is told that we demanded the sing! 
standard, and to secureit were ready and willing to debiase : 
Wh y ? Fo 
honorable, noble, and unselfish reason that our country wa 
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ott 1 j nsi ‘ ) ‘nt go lar is made the dollar unit 
the prop bill l lve ur is discontinued 
On June 25, 1870, in response to a House resolution of Jun 
the Secretary of the Treasury transmitted to the Speaker a 
port of Mr. Knox, giving copies of a voluminous corresponden 
between the Department and ofticers of the different mints, as 





offices, and other persons, touching the bill and reportsubmitt 
April 2D, 17. In this correspondence some favored and oth 3 
opposed the proposed discontinuance of the silver dollar. 

[The Government of Sweden and Norway instituted a commi 
sion knownas the Swedish Commission on Coinage, and in July, 


1870, our minister there submitted to this commission copies of 


a letter from our Secretary of State, of June 13, 1870, “on th 
subject OF promotin a common nit and standard of inter 
tion coln ; 

his commission in 1870 submitted their report containing 
about nd in ssed. with eat particularit 3 
to d es, 1 Ss, etc... eve 1» then taken in regard to 
ver L cou referrin to the statem t und reports of M 
Ruggles, Senator SH MAN’S letter to R es, his report and 
bill in 1868, to w [ have just referred, and the proposal o 
our Government,and rejectedit. Butthe next year they adopted 
it. Germany hi hud adopted the single silver standard in 


L857, vet scart produced by t overfiow of gold from Califo 
shed with her vic- 


V 
tori ov ir « nd th ind imnity of $1.000.000.000 and th 
consolidation and unification of all her different provinces into 
one grand empire , desiring to un fy the coinage, introduced a 
new coinage of gold based upon gold, the mark as the unit, and 
hat single gold standard was perfected in 1873 

Denmark, Norway,and Sweden in pursuanceof the eonvention 
of Sweden and Norw y dise ‘ded theirsingle silver and adopted 


a gold standard. In connection with the acts of Denmark, Sw: 
den, Norway, and Germany, the United States the 12th of Feb- 
ruary, 1873, demonetized the standard silver dollar. These 
things occurring in rapid succession the nations of the Latin 
Union had to limit the amo of pieces to be coined by each, 
and another convention was held in 1875 and a limited coinag: 
continued, and finally the mints of the Latin Union were cl 

to the coinage of silver. In 1876 Russia changed toa silvé 
standard; that is, she stopped the coinage of silver on privat 
account and only allowed it to be coined for export to Chin 

Now, here are these data. They show cause and effect. The 
exaggerated statements and misrepresentations of our own o 
cers and representatives in regard to the production of gold, and 
our own determination to honor and magnify gold, establish the 
single standard, debase and degrade silver, caused the legal dis- 
crimination to be enacted by other nations. 

How ridiculous some of these misrepresentations are I will 
illustrate by our monetary commission of 1876, of which th: 
senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. JONES] was a member. 
Among the witnesses whose testimony was taken and reported 
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The view that it could only affect the market price to the extent to which 
there was a demand for it for currency purposes in the Latin Union, or to 
which it was actually taken to the mints of those countries, is, we think, 
fallacious 

The f.ct that the owner of silver could, in the last 


resort 


at the ratio of 154 


> 


of silver to 1 of gold, would, in our opinion, be likely to 
silver in the markets generally, Whoever the purchaser 
and for Whatever country it was destined. It would enable the seller to 
stand out for a price approximating to the legal ratio, and would tend to 
keep the market steady at about that point 
+ * ae - + *- + 

198. ‘To sum up our conclusions on this part of the case, we are of opinion 
that the true explanation of the phenomena which we are directed to investi- 
gate is to be found in a combination of causes, and can not be attributed to 
any one cause alone. The action of the Latin Union in 1873 broke the link be- 
tweensilverand goid, which had keptthe price of the former, as measured by 
the latter, constant at about the legal ratio; and when this link was broken 
the silver market was open to the influence of all the factors which go to 
affect the price of a commodity. These factors happen since 1873 to have 
operated in the direction of afall in the gold price of that metal, and the fre- 
quent fluctuations in its value are accounted for by the fact thatthe market 
has become fully sensitive to the other influences, to which we have called 
attention above. 


Remember, Mr. President, that these are the conclusions, after 
a thorough investigation, of gold-monometallist 
Suppose, now, that all this discriminating legislation had been 
against gold and in favor of silver, where would gold be to-day 
compared with silver? It would be much less valuable, meas- 
ured by silver, than silver is to-day measured by gold. 

Can any sane man doubt that, if we had agreed to the bimetal- 


affect the price o 


lic system of the Latin Union in 1867, as we were invited to do, | 


that the market value of silver throughout the world would be 
to-day equal to gold at the ratio of 154 to 1, or that the European 
nations would not have adopted the discriminating legislation 
in favor of gold and against silver, which I have shown. 
Certainly they would not. Can any sane man, can even the 
Senator from Ohio, doubt to-day that his own actions and rep- 


representations of Mr. Rugglesand our own Government officials 
as to the enormous yield of gold from our auriferous regions and 
their refusal to enter the Latin Union for bimetallism, and their 
demand for the single gold standard—the American idea— have 
caused the European nations to enact the discriminating legis- 
lation against silver and the depreciation in the relative value 
of silver as a metal measured by gold as money, and have prac- 
tically made international bimetallism now an impossibility? 

In my judgment there can be no question of it. I think I have 
conclusively proved the propositions I asserted. But ‘‘ to make 
assurance doubly sure” and to remove any lingering doubt in 
any man’s mind we will trace the record further. 

As soon as the discriminating legislation referred to had been 
secured in Europe and the United States enthroning gold, the 
idol, and demonetizing and degrading silver to the condition of 
u mere commodity, the necessary inevitable result, the depre- 
ciation of silver as a metal, a commodity measured by gold as 
money followed. 


Tbenour bimetallist friends insisted upon international agree- 


ments. Oh, yes, after international agreements were made im- 
possible, then the opponents of silver, whenever any legislative 
effort has been made for its rehabilitation, have interposed some 
project for international bimetallism. When the Bland bill of 
November, 1877, for the free and unlimited coinage of silver was 
passed by the Democratic House of Representatives and came to 
the Senate, the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] insisted upon 
limiting the coinage and inviting the governments of Europe to 
an international monetary conference at Paris, to be held in Au- 
gust, L878. 

It was doubtless hoped by him and those who agreed with him 
that European governments might agree to some bimetallic sys- 
tem. I do not intend to cast any reflection upon the honesty and 
sincerity of any one who then held or who may now hold to the 
possibility of such a chimera or delusion. They were then, as 
now, mistaken in my judgment, and the very measure of limit- 
ing the coinage instead of unlimited coinage was a hindrance 
and an obstacle to the possibility of such a project. 

Messrs. Fenton, Groesbeck, and Walker were our delegates, 
with Mr. Horton assecretary. The principal nations of Europe, 
except Germany, were represented. Germany declined to send 
any Saneain. 

At the first meeting on August 10, 1878, Dr. Broch, of Sweden 
and Norway, laid before the conference certain tables, from 
which I read, on page 11: 

Mr. SHERMAN, as Senator of the United States, proposed as an interna- 
tional coin a piece of gold of 125§ troy grains nine-tenths fine; it will weigh 
8.135868 grams, and will contain 7.322281 grams of fine gold. 

It will be in fact the English sovereign recoined at the fineness of nine- 
tenths; it will only differ_from it by one three-hundredths of an English 

venny. 
, Mr. SHERMAN proposes to accept it as %, although, incomparison with the 
American eagle of $10, it is only worth 84.8665. 

This showing that they had before them all the documents 

which we have published in regard to coinage. 


take it to those | 
mints and have it converted into coin, which would purchase commodities | 


|} monetary question 


RB iis} | Silver as had been represented? 
unglisnmen. | 





| working would have to be suspended, unless it should be extremely remu . 


| pose toestablish; it is the old system, that under which they have lon 


: > . } merchant, not a banker, not a manufacturer, not 
resentations, coupled with the exaggerated statements and mis- | 


| were these errors there? 
| way tell them, ‘‘ Yes, our representatives made misrepresenta- 
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At the second meeting this.same Dr. Broch laid before + 
conference the views of the delegates of Norway. Denmark. a; 
Sweden, that they could enter into no agreement which wou 
be binding. 

Mr. Groesbeck, as our representative, on page 20, address 
the conference, said: 

Mr. Groesbeck then directed attention to an error, a pr 
appeared had found its way to many minds. It was 
States had taken the initiative in the conference bec 
producing country, and that they had as a state pe 


This was not correct The United States a 8 
had no interest in the working either of silver or of gold mines 

Now you see the effect of the falsehood stated in the r port of 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office and the Secretary 
of the Lnterior about these public mines and the levying of a tax 
upon them, which would yield dividends enough at Sper cent 
to pay the interest on the national debt, thus connecting the 
whole matter link by link. All wn t 
them. . 


And besides, were the United States. 


judice, wh 


these things were known to 


he asked, as great producers « 
ae Here was another error which he also ad 
sired to rectify. In the last quarter of acentury the yield of gold mines 

the United States had been four times as great as that of the silver mine 
The yield of the gold mines had, it was true, decreased, and that of the silver 
mines increased in enormous proportions. But it was well that itshould be 
understood that in the great Comstock lode, which was the most produ ti 4 
of all, such a depth had now been reached that the time was near whe 


erative. ? 
* ~ co - v * * 

The remonetization of silver is therefore in no sense an enterprise unde} 
taken by the United States selfishly with a view to private profit: nor is it a 
new undertaking. ‘They have been in the use of the two metals from the 
time the Government was organized. It is no new system which they pro 
a r lived 
h’rom 1792 to the day when by 
in 1873, the silver standard was suppressed not a 
an establishment nor an 
interest of any kind could be cited as having raisei an m to the 
simultaneous use of the two metals. Bimetallismis the ore inthe United 
States not only a tradition of the law, but has entered deeply into the habits 
of the people. 


Here was another error which he also desired torectify. Wh 
Why did not Mr. Groesbeck in aman 


and prospered, to which they are returning 
a sort of inadvertence, 


tions when they came here in 1853, 1865, and 1867, and repr 


| sented to you and to the nations of the world that we were ab: 


to produce from $200,000,090 to $400,000,000 of the precious met 
als and would flood the world with them; they have made un 
truthful statements, they were mistaken”? Why did he not 
that? These misrepresentations and unfounded statements 
been thrown in our teethin every monetary conference that 
been held. 

But here is something amusing. Mr. Groesbeck said: 

In 1873, in a law which did not very accurately carry outits pur} 
ver was made to disappear through inadvertence, rather than intent 
by an omission to say anything about it 

That is a very elegant description of the crime of 1873! But 
did they swallow that explanation? Wasit satisfactory? \ 
shall see. I quote now from Mr. Feer-Herzog, of Switzer! 
He remarked that— 
long before the law of 1873 silver had disappeared from circulatio 
United States. The actual circulation consisted of gold and paper mo: 

Gold and paper in 1873! 

During the long period of time of which Mr. Groesback spoke, from 179 
1873, there had only been coined about 8,000,000 silver dollars 

How much like the Senator from Ohio {Mr. SHERMAN] and 
the Senator from Vermont {[Mr. MORRILL] that sounds! They 


| are the same things that we have been hearing ever since 187 


thrown back in our faces. Mr. Feer-Herzog continued: 
while inthe three or four months that had succeeded the passage of th 
Bland bill an equal amount of these dollars had been coined. 

As to what Mr. Groesbeck had said of the * inadvertence ”’ in conseq 
of which the law of 1873 had been passed, and of the surprise which the ef! 
of this law were supposed to have provoked in consequence, Mr, Féer-H« 
laid upon the table documents reiating to the preliminary preparat 
that law—documents published by the Government of the United Staies. | 
appeared, he said, from these documents, thatit Was not by amere accident 
oversight, but voluntarily and with reflection, that the suppression o! 
silver standard was determined upon. It was expressly stated that gold \ 
to be in the future the sole monetary standard of the United States, and that 
silver should cease to be a standard. (Exhibit D, second session.) 

It is, therefore, said Mr. Feer-Herzog, difficult to admit that there was any 
inadvertence. 


No, no. There was not any inadvertence upon the part 0! 
Senator SHERMAN and probably two or three in the Senate—not 
more than that—and I do not believe there were three who 
understood exactly what was in that bill of 1873. 

Now, as I said in regard to the views of Senator ALLISON, 
sisting upon the limit of coinage and with limited coins: 
operating against the possibility of bimetallism, I quote 
the remarks of Mr. Say, president of this monetary conferen 


Mr. Say insisted upon the question which he had stated at the opening of 
the conference, namely, why did not the United States in restoring the 
double standard permit the unlimited coinage of silver as well as thas of 


' gold? 
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», therefore, not able to subscribe to a proposition looking 


nperial Government is, on the other han, entirely disposed to do its 
i the efforts of other powers which might wish to unite with 
bilitation of silver by means o } f 
*h this end, and to guarantee 
4n Silver, which they seem to 
npose upon itself the fol 
) it would abstain 
ofa certain d tion, it 
itity, SO Small in amou 
xa LHe DY 
ivds, and the quantity of sil 
i, woulda form the subject of ul new 
juld efficiently protect the mints of the bimeta 
nited outflow of German thalers drawn from the 
» individuals or the Lmperial Bank (which is a private 
rol of the Go iment), would not be able, on the 
6 thalers to flow to the mints of the bimetallic union 
f the balance of trade being against Ger or unless 
15}, established by the bimetallic union, should undergo 
10dificationin favor ofsiver. This lastcontingency appears 
ightly probable Pages 28, 29.) 
IONS OF THE DELEGATE OF GREAT BRITAIN 
the monetary system of the United Kingdom since 1816 
for more than sixty years, has rested on gold as asingle stand 
system has satisfied allthe needs of the country without giving 
ri to those rivantages wh 1 haveshown themselves e vhere, and un 
der other m tary regulations; and, for thesereasons.it has beep accepted by 
the vernments of all parties and by the nation. The Government of Her 
Ma ty could not, therefore, take part ina conference as supporting the 
principle of the double standard, and its answer to the invitation of France 
and the United States necessarily set forth the reasons which prevented it 
from taking part in the reunion which had been proposed. (Page 31.) 
DI ARATION OF THE DELEGATES OF BRITISH INDIA—READ BY LORD 
REAY. 

\ nt, and gentlemen, the government of British India, in sending 
delega t 1e conference, is notto be regarded as having, by this fact, 
admitted the adoption of the principle of bimetallism in the British Indies; 
al in order that it may be free from responsibility for the conclusions 
which might be reached by the conference, its delegates are not authorized 
totake part in the votes of that body 


a 


not believe it possible to nourish the hope, in the present circumstances, of 
aradical reform of the monetary system of India, they are ready to take 
into consideration such measures as might be proposed for introduction 
into India with the object of restoring the value of silver 

I have no need to assure your excellency, and you, gentlemen, th: 
government of India will follow with the greatest interest your del 


tions and your resolutions, Which may exert so powerful an influence upon | 


the destinies of the empire of British India 


DECLARATION OF THE DELEGATE OF DENMARK 

As the Danish Government has no intention of abandoning the single gold 
standard introduced into the country a few years ago, I have received in 
structions on the part of my Government to abstain from all discussion of 
the manner io modo) by Which the bimetallic system could be regulated. 

DECLARATION OF THE DELEGATE OF PORTUGAL 

Mr. President. and gentlemen of the conference, the Portuguese Govern 
ment, in accepting the cordial invitation of the Governments of France and 
of the United States of America, represented at this conference, desired 
while fulfilling a duty of international! courtesy, to give to these two govern- 
nents a proof, in all respects deserved, of consideration and deference; but 
it frankly stated to them that the Portuguese monetary system now in force 
would not allow of its entry into the bimetallic union now contemplated. 
(Page 32.) 

But, at the same time, the Russian Government reserves to itself entirely 
its right of opinion upon this whole matter, and in nothing renounces its 
liberty of action by reason of any resolutions of the conference. (Page 33.) 

DECLARATION OF THE DELEGATE OF GREECE. 


The delegate of Greece, in presence of the declarations made by the honor 
able delegates of England, of Russia, of Portugal, etc., considers it his duty 
also te declare that, in his capacity of representative of a state which has 
adopted monometallism, he would not be able to join In any measure which 
might lead toa change in this system. He will be most happy to take part 
in the labors of the conference, and he will, while reserving to it full liberty 
of action, most willingly — t to his Government upon any other question 
which may be proposed and discussed. (Page 34.) 

DECLARATION OF THE DELEGATE OF NORWAY. 

You are aware, gentlemen, that the Scandinavian countries have a mon- 
etary union based upon the single standard of gold; my government re- 
serves all its rights, but has given me entire freedom to take part in the dis- 
cussions, saving only my obligation to report toit finally. (Page 35.) 

DECLARATION OF FRANCE. 

Mr. Cernuschi, delegate of France, desired, in the first place, to convey to 
the conference the impression which had been made upon him by the dec- 
larations just read, notavly those of the honorable delegates of Germany 
al f Great Britain. The conference could not fail to note the very con- 
siderable importance of these declarations. 

Upon what condition, in reality, did the success of the work depend upon 
which the assembly was entering to-day? Upon the concord of the four 
great metallic powers of the globe, France, the United States, Germany, and 
Great Britain. The understanding between France and the United States 
was already an accomplished fact, of which the meeting of the present con- 
ference, called as it had been by the two Republics, might be considered the 
officialconfirmation. The success of the conference, and the fate of bimetal- 
lism, then only depended upon Germany and England. If poeeomnes Mr. 
Cernuschi} these two join France and the United States, bimetallism be- 
comes the monetary law of the whole world; if one of them should join, it 
would still be possible; if both should refuse their codperation, it would be 
condemned to remain impracticable. 

Now, what is the purport of the declarations which have just been read to 
the conference? It is. in the first place, that the concurrence of Great Brit- 
ain is, for the time being, refused. (Pages 36, 37.) 

Germany was the first to go into the experiment of gold monometallism, 
at a time When that monetary system was the object of a universal infatua- 
tion, amounting almost to a craze. In 1869, the chancellorof the exchequer, 


Mr. Lowe, was able to declare in full Parliament, on the occasion of the | 


propositions for monetary unification made by France, that he would never 
treat witb a country which retained bimetallism; but he expressed himself 
&s disposed to reduce by one grain the weight of the pound sterling, in order 





to bring it nearer to the international piece of 25 francs 


, but only 
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lute condition that France should give up the coinage of silv: 
was able to add, without being contradicted, that th 
was inclined to subscribe to su 
side of the channel, a vast m« 
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views; and it may be said ti 
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| aggerations and representations of officer 


tives of the United States in Kurope that 
and argentiferous region ext ling from 
Alaska, a region which was mountainous 
cious metals which would yield annual 


| $400,000,000: and that the world was to be floo 
Although the secretary of state, as well as the council of British India, do | 





wild. Europe had seen the deluge that 
and Australia, and here was another which \ 
that which came from California and Australia, mor 
they ever produced annually, to continue for all tim 
These were the representations. As Germany had be: 
in 1357 into establishing a single silver stindard bec:u 
surplus of gold, no wonder she was made to cha f 
single silver standard to a single gold standard in | 
reason of these misrepresentations and exaggerations. 
We see now the effect of the misstatementsand m 
ations of Mr. Ruggles and Senator SHERMAN. Lnow 
that part relating to India, on pages 266 and 267: 
As to India, the great wish of the financial authorities in tha 
been, if possible, to have a common monetary system with | 
Silver being impossible, on account of the English syst 
choose between bimetailism or gold, and although for the pr« 
solution would be too difficult, it is certain that if the deprecia 


| continues, and if by reason of the discovery of fresh deposi 





| struggle which is about to commence 


from some other cause, the opportunity should offer itself, we s 
too ready to seizeit, and to return to the proposals of thecom! 
sat at Calcutta in 1868, and to enter, though much against our 
between the nations of 
the sole metal which will be left to us as the solid basis of an in 
currency 

Then the effects of the representations of Senator S 
and Mr. Ruggles were disclosedin the remarks made by 
ton, on page 305. What does he say? 

The fact was thus recalled to me that a great deal had bee1 
said in various quarters about the United States, and about 
which had led my country to interest itself in the silver quest 
the press had largely reproduced these observations. 

I can not say that it surprises me to observe a certain confusi 
with reference to the monetary policy of my country. This ist 
time that I have come to Europe since my entry, in 1876, into mor 
troversy aS an apostle or advocate, in my way, of a bimetallic 
union, and each time I have been able to recognize the same ph 
it is all very natural; the New World is a long way off. 

And exaggerations, as a matter of course, are fir 
lished in the mind. 

Mr. President, in this conference every one of the nati 
fused. They attended outof deference to the United Sta 
it would seem that that was sufficient to settle forever | 


| that we could not have an international agreement uj} 


question. 
I also quote from Mr. Evarts’s speech, on pages 322 a1 


Mr. Evarts. chief delegate of the United States, then addressed t 
ence (in inglish) as follows: 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Conference, the first distu 
what Was a satisfactory condition in the working of the money ! 
the world, become so by either a fortuitous or a circumspect conse! 
had obtained between the nations theretofore; the first disturban 
condition of things grew out of the debates, and came as a sequel 
ference that really had no function or duty in the matter which w 
cuss. The conference of 1867, meeting forand undertaking to treat t 
portant consideration of convenience and utility, the unitication of | 
used in the computations and transactions of the world, naturally 
scientific. a mathematical, a symmetrical consideration of the su! 
as if there were but one metal money in the werid, it would be ea 
have a universal system of coinage. Bent, with the zeal of their wor! 
accomplishing that secondary result, Yd finding that the reduplicat« 

iments grew out, both of the use of the two metals, and of th¢ 
iversity of coinage in the two, they thought that the «ay to get ata 
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conference of 18#1, nor is it to be questioned that the views of these gove1 Lt es seem to me rat tl thines sh 
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ments are in each in nee suy ) ] igh 1 ) \ ‘ Sur ' . 

The steps thus taken have therefore only more fully onstrat Ce : i 7 
uselessness of furthe a l $a | > bt to arrive a > ZT ’ 
the sul t 1 other 1 i o! { é t 

} ‘ ‘ ‘ 

“4 4 Ls " 4 ry 

Mr. President, I desiz ) d a little more of what was = 
. - : rt ‘ 
in 1885. ihe ? 1den nin [ now re ; to in nati ’ = woes 

> 

agree! t just as if there were a possibility of sucha thir ? ! 
quote now from Senate Executive Document No. 29, Forty-nint ? Vert 
Convress. rst session. bei y I 5 ,of the Pre ent ot th ! ‘ 
United States, transmitting, in response to Senate resolut ‘ n 
Decem er 9, LSS85. a report of t} e secretary of State, W bh LO 7 : us Uv 

e . . . e . rp | . fy . 
mation relative to the gold and silver coinage of Europe. | ; 
° . an 7 ‘+ . ( 
is the report of t ecret of State tr nit Li 
Mr. Manton Mar! from the Secretary of State to Mr. Phelp 
our minister to Great Britain, and to Mr. MeLane, our minister I t 
to France, ete. They v e instructed to make f l ull M . 
Phely 3sanvs to Mr Ba r NO. 1, page 5 

Fr t €, aS Well as oth Ss, Il am sati 1 tl the Br 
erpn yee 

, 7. . ‘ + 

Now, ten, Mr. P lent ‘ 

Fr tl as Vi i ; I am isfied thatthe B h 
ernment will inflexibly adhere to their past and present policy in respect to 
coinage; that they w not part fre the gold standard now » lon \ t ‘ . ( ) 
established; thatthey I I party toany international I ‘ ‘ i sti¥ , 
or union for the c it n 1 ! ira rof acommon ratiat 
tween gold and silver, for the purpose « naking both an unlimited leg t : ' 
tender, nor adopt such double standard o ymmon ratio in Great Brita Ww f ‘ re doi i ‘ , 5 
On this point h politica I $ quite con and IL beli that if eithe } / = “wer ‘ 
were to attempt to intt I ich a parture from the existim mon ~ 
standard it would be driven t of power by the force of pu opin t to ’ ording to the 

Now I quote from McLane to Secretary Bayard 

. . . = nition is ne¢ nities . 

Referring to my s¢ I date § t. Ihave to : 
new the opinion there at whit France wonld giadly 1 Caor ' : 
the intelligence that t *S would adopt the French ratio LE ! ! y é 
of silver to 1 of gold, n« < future « equences, whether en tiff tes.” Thisi : 
good or evil, could in 19} he Ame n rati r 16 to 1 ; 1 Oy f { 
less would she adopt any hicher ratio to ass te the present commercia oO l i States i i ) try 
or market vaine of silver with the value of gold, nor would she consent 0D l ¢ ll t oO f 
any ratio now to per an unrestricted or € a limited coina f si ri} in : metallis 
at her mints, the pre nt opinion and purp of her Govert a ; 
eee oe Senate if pos le, the two metals at their pres i a 
54 to 1 in domestic circulation and international exchange ta rence of 18 oO oY B : 

NowI read from Hon. George H. Pendleton to Mr. Bayard, t to believe tl rt t 

ace oO " - aI lof ay} spect a’ ul 
on page 9: , = ti) continent of Month Axert 
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time now to be predicted wholly removed by the furth nvestig L to t 
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silver 
moved 


and gold which may ensue. Another dread may also have been re- 

to wit, that of a sudden change of policy in the United States leading 
to the cessation of silver coinage and also to the possible attempt to dispose 
of a considerable part of the present stock of silver coin. 

Ob, yes, he has disabused the mind of that, and yet told them 
that we would doit. Whatis his belief? Hereis the point that 
I wish specially to bring out: 

1. There is no prospect of any change in the present monetary system of 


European states which can modify or influence the financial policy of the | 


Unit 


od States at the present time 
e here are no indications of any change in the policy of the financial 
authorities of the several states visited by me which warrant any expecta 
tion that ‘he subject of a bimetallic treaty for a common legal tender, 
coupled with the free coinage of silver, will be seriously considered at the 
present time by them 

3. There is ne indication that the subject of bimetallism has received any 
intelligent or seric's cex;*ideration outside of a small circlein each country 
named, as a probable or possible remedy for the existing causes of alleged 
depression in trade 

i There isno considerable politically organized body of influential persons 
in either country with whom a combination could be made, if such a combi- 
nation or cooperation were desirable on the part of a similar body in the 
United States for promoting any definite or practicable measures of legis- 
lation to briag about the adoption of the bimetallic theory according to the 
commonly accepted meaning of that term. The discussion is as yet almost 
wholly personal, and without concentration of purpose or the presentation 
of any well-devised measure capable of being acted upon. 

Mr. President, it does seem to me that this ought to be suffi- 
cient to satisfy anyone that bimetallism by international agree- 
ment isan impossibility. It is useless for us to waste time in 
trying to get foreign nations to agree upon international bimet- 
allism with us. 

The quotation I have just read is a graphic, painful, and yet, 
doubtless, truthful statement of the views and opinions gen- 
erally prevalent in Europe in regard to the motives and pur- 
poses of our Government. Their origin is easily traced, and Mr. 
Atkinson is in part responsible for their existence. 

The financiers, statisticians, and business men of Europe read 
and believed all the exaggerations, to use a very mild term, in re- 
gard to the certain deluge of the world with the precious metals, 
and the statements made in our efforts to establish the single 
gold standard and the resulting action and legislation of our own 
and their own Governments, discriminating in favor of gold and 
against silver, and then as soon as gold had been enthroned as 
the only money, the changed hue and cry raised by the gold mono- 
metallists in this country as to the excessive production of sil- 
ver, and then the bitter denunciations poured out against every 
effort made in this country to restore silver as a money metal 
and the unfounded statements as to the production of silver and 
the refusal of our own people to use the silver dollars as money, 
and very naturally came to entertain the views, opinions, and 
feelings so forcibly stated by Mr. Atkinson. 

It is therefore useless to make any further efforts for any in- 
ternational agreement to restore silver as a money metal to its 
old equality and par with gold. 

But, Mr. President, we were not satisfied with what was done 
in 1885, 1886, and 1887; and when the Presidential election was 
to be held in 1892 the sundry civil appropriation law contained a 
provision for an international monetary conference and the <ele- 


gates were appointed by President Harrison to meet, I think, in | 


November, 1892. They were Senators ALLISON of iowa, and 
JOHN P. JONES of Nevada, and Representative JAMES Bb. 
McCREARY, and Messrs. Henry W. Cannon, E. Benjamin An- 
drews, and Edwin H. Terrell. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think the Senator should state in this con- 
nection that the President of the United States had already in- 
vited the nations in conference before the clause was inserted in 
the appropriation act to which he refers. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I think that was done in pursuance of a 
former provision for that object. 

Mr. ALLISON. The invitation had already been extended to 
those governments before the item to which the Senator alludes 
was inserted in the appropriation act. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I understand that, but I say it was in pur- 
suance of some existing provision of law. Ihold in my hand the 
report of the International Monetary Conference at Brussels. I 
will not consume the time of the Senate in reading it, but at 
page 50 the delegate of Germany gave his views to show that 
thoy did not want to make any change, and at pages 69 and 70 
Mr. Rothschildsaid: 

Apart from other considerations, it seems to me impossible to come to an 
universal arrangement in respect to a general currency question, as no two 
countries are alike as regards their individual wealth, resources, and ex- 
penditure 

Now look at pages 203, 205, and 206, and we will see the posi- 
tion of France: 

lrance, under present circumstances, has no cause to complain of her 
monetary situation, and she does not complain. 

She has attempted at various times, and notably in 1881, to come to an 


agreement with the United States, and i was thus that the way was paved 
for the conference of 1881, which was only a continuation of that of 1878. 


Then on page 205: 
If France and the Latin Union—I believe that for the moment I may speak in 
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its name—should alone open their mints to the free coinage of silver, all | 
surplus silver of the United States and of Mexico would go to France. to [| 
to Belgium. And where would these countries be able to use it 
since in the rest of Europe none wish to admit it as legal tender 
I should never advise such a measure to the government which I havet 
honor to represent. 
_If, on the contrary, other European powers, such as England, the ( 
Empire, the Austro-Hungarian Empire, the Scandinavian States, and 
would consent to open their mints to the free coinage of silver. then t 
pect of the question would be changed. But have we reached that poi 


Le 


Now 


And then on page 206: 

Since the first day we have heard upon this point declarations which were 
perfectly frank and sincere, declarations for which I, on my part, am gra 
ful to their authors, because it is well to know upon what we may rely. We 
ae heard the minister of Germany and the minister of Austria-Hungary 
and then Sir Rivers Wilson declare that neither Germany nor Austria-Hun 
gary nor England had any intention of modifying their monetary systems 
with w hich they declared themselves sati sfied. Under these conditi ;we 
evidently cao not reéstablish free coina se, and I have not the vanity to be 
lieve that I should succeed in pursuading the governments of these great 
countries and their eminent representatives that they are mistaken, that 
they havetaken the wrong road, and that they are in error in remaining at 
tached to monometallism. r 

i consider, therefore, until some change takes place, that the que 
free coinage is decided so far as we are concerned. 

On page 361 of this same report is other evidence to the s 
effect. I willnot quote that, nor ask to have it printed, becaus 
is simply the declaration of Mr. Currie as to what England wo 
do, and of Mr. Wilson, both of them saying that England wo 
under no circumstances agree to it. So it does seem to me t 
each nation, as each individual, must work out its own dest 
International bimetallism in impossible. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the Senator allow 
question. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Dol understand him to claim that 
tions generally are opposed to an international agreem: 

Mr.COCKRELL. Ihave not yet found one solitury n 
all the international conferences, that was willing to gi 
monetary system for any other one that was proposed. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Let me call the Senator's attenti 
somewhat famous debate in the House of Commons last Ma 
in which several members said substantially that Great Brit 
alone isin the way of an internationilagreement. IftheS 
will look at the document from which he has just been 
he will find in one of what I may call the minority repo: 
statement of Mr. Leonard Courtney, as follows: 

Iam myself drawn to the conclusion that the home Governm 
greatest obstacle, perhaps the only substantial obstacle, to the esta\)] 
of an international agreement for the use of silver as money, which 
attempting torestore the positionof twenty years since. would re 
from the anxiety of a further depreciation of its revenue in relat 
liabilities. 

[ think it is the understanding of the 
Britain that it is only their Government, 
existing ministry, that stands in the way. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I understind; but you may read quo 
from the remarksof this distinguished citizen and all the« 
and you will find even in the Brussels conference that one 
English delegates differed from the others. But I wish 
what Mr. Edward Atkinson said in regard to those cases 

There is no considerabie politically organized body of influenti 
in either country with whom acombination could be made, if su 
bination or cooperation were desirable on the part of a similar bi 
United States for promoting any definite or practicable measures o! le 
tion to bring about the adoption of the bimetallic theory accordi 
commonly accepted meaning of that term. The discussion is as yet 
wholly personal, and without concentration of purpose or the pres 
of any well-devised measure capable of being acted upon. 


tion 


me tO aSk him 


bimetallists of 
and perhaps on 


That isthe point make. Youcan find distinguished Pu; 
men, and Germans, and Frenchmen, and others who are :d 
cating bimetallism; and weall know that as England comm 
the movement for a gold standard and established it she hs 
termined to maintain it ever since, and that she will not « 
under any conditions until her Government is overthrow 
the power that rules there isoverthrown. Itwill takea c 
it will take a House of Commons entirely changed from t] 
ent complexion of all the political parties there. The tim: 
come, and [ hope it will, but it will only come by open : 
discussion before the people of England. It will not 
any measures of the aristocratic and plutocratic class th 
trol the administration of the Government. 

International bimetallism is a mere dream. Look at it 
ment. You had just as well seek an international lan 
International bimetallism was prevented when the langu: 
the world was confused at the Tower of Babel and the } 
were scattered, forming independent nations, each nation to 
care of itself and work out its own destiny. We have been 
ing togetaninternational agreement upon weights and m 
ever since our Government was organized and yet we hav 
obtained it. 

Mr. President, it is not necessary, it is not essential. Ever 
government establishes its own system. It has its own constt 
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§ 








{ : it has its own laws; it has its own distinctive featur 
2 ir to itsown people: its ow tra . wn ancest! 

: ries and cherished antiquities Chey w here to then 
ti will not give them ) is t id not wive 

} yD nd st« rling. The peo e ¢ the Uni d states wi not 


their dollar. 


Mr. HAWLEY By the way, Mr. President, t Senator will 





to observ tLnat 1t ens to be the ol Spanish col 
? wed ro ( ! e Se rs 
o internation t t ( ment al 
( the mutter of cut cy We fc l ( pon 
Spm dollar. 
COCKRELL We é i } om t I 
( ( ries residing 1 l no 
| ! \ Lm l r of co I V notn or owl D- 
dad et from otl py 5 we V ed | 
otism, and we established our ¢ er! nt. ithen w 3. 
t0 ed dol rs and cents Vv of ace nit pe e 
§ gs, and pence, not franes, but dollars and cents: and we 
e the silver dollar which was in circu mongst 
Snanish coined dollar, because we had no mints, we had no coin- 
age, we had no silver produced it his country to coin if w 
we wanted it, so that we had to take a foreign colin and Nave 1 
ade into our standard dollar. We adopted that, and we have 


maintained it. Then we were only about three and a half mil- 
lion in population I believe, but we did not consult the King of 
eland, we did not bow the knee to His Majesty, and ask him 


" kind of afinancialsystem we should establish. We did not 
bow to France and ask her to coperate with us in establishing a 


We had some confi 
- 


financial system for our youthful Republic. 
dence in our own individuality and some self-reliance, and some 





deter nination to maintain our independence and our nationality 
und our principles and our policies in the face of the world. 
Mr. ALLISON. Willthe Senator allow me for a moment to 


eall his attention to the fact that we adopted as 
i ths ystem and the ratio which we supposed they main- 

tained between the two metals: 

Mr. COCKRELL. That who maintained? 

Mr. ALLISON. England and France. We did not adoptthe 

We adopted as nearly as we could the ratio which 


in continental Europe and in Eng- 


nearly as we 


r sys 





Spanish ratio. 
vas then supposed to exist 
land. 

Mr. COCKRELL. We adopted what was believed to be the 
weight of the money current in our country, and you will find it 
on a critical examination made of the Spanish dollar and the 
number of grains it was supposed to contain, and then we made 
it to correspond with that. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is very true; but when we did that we 

lso adopted a ratio between that and gold which should make 
both metals, as was supposed, circulate freely in our own coun- 
try as they were then circulating, but for war, in all Europe. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I beg pardon; in 1785 France had estab 
lished the bimetallic system atthe ratio of 15}tol. Itwasin the 
law. It was not done in 1803. Then, when our Constitution w 
formed and when we came to the mint question in 1792 we had 
the record of France before us establishing her standard of 154 to 
l.and we did not establish it. 

[f the Senator will allow mea moment, I will 











Mr. ALLISON. 
state that the ratio adopted in 1785 in France was not then a 
practical ratioas to coinage. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Why nota practical ratio? 

Mr. ALLISON. Because very soon after it was adopted they 


went to the system of paper money and had neither gold nor 
sliver. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Oh, they did have gold and silver. 

Mr. ALLISON. They did not have it in circulation. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I beg pardon; it was the wful ratio, the 
egal ratio, I understand. 

Mr. ALLISON. I agree with that. 

Mr. COCKRELL. And it prescribed itexactly. Now, inow 
act of 1792 establishing the mint we established a system of 15 to 
1. That was not the system of France at that time: it was noi 
the system of England. 

Mr. ALLISON. Fifteen and two hundred and eleven on 
thousandths, or very near that, 3 t syste 

Mr.COCKRELL. Fifteenandtwo-tenth thatof England 
{ rs was not the syst m of any other pat 3/1 under 
it was ascertained from the rey s that were made t 
officers to whom reference was made, and especi i t 


Spanish dollars. 
Mr. HARRIS. A thousand Spanish milled dollars v 
Mr. COCKRELL. A thousand milled dollars were taken and 

assayed, and from their assay we established our ratio 
But, Mr. President, we must present after a century of exist- 

ence a wonderful spectacle to foreign nations. 


»taken. 
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| refusal, o t ( to establish pendently of them o n 
I barry - m and policy They n no ! nad W ve 
‘ Tt f t e beseechin th i to m i nte nal 
conferences wree upon the wolLle we sha I rsue Out of 
mere deference to usas a nation the nerally acespt our t 
tionsand meet with our delegates, and then tell them, and through 
them te s and the world, that they each have their o 
tems and policies and are content and do not desire to change 
Great Britain tells us that her g monometallism is ic 
t ry and does not desireac © Prussia told us t on 
ference of 1867 that she was content with der sil e silver stand- 
ard adopted in 1857; yet she did not deign to consult us o ny 


to the sin ‘ 


Denm 


other nation when she changed 
I87l and 1873, nor did Russia, 
\ustria-Hungary, or any other European nation. 
France in 1867 held out to us the w 





tillic system and we knocked it buck in her face by perempto- 
rily refusing to recognize silver and demandir he sing l id 
standard as the American idea, of which great feat of statesman 
| ship t e disting shed Senator from Ohio boasted in hi ort 
quoted ‘hey met us in friendly conference in 1878, and very 
} ite rec | 1to souro ex cr ns id tot nd ° 
} Our conduct in the statistical congress of 1863, and the me ry 
| conference of 1867, and reminded our delegates iat we had not 
| done what we were urging them to do, that the B na as 
passed by the House was for the free and w ted co of 
| the st lard d ir, and was subsequently chanved to i ted 
| coinage measut nd only t ! num Ch ive 
| placed us on t defensive in ey convent lhe is 
t is W ot t our representat 3 ivedand misle« them 
Dy the ul Uri¢ and te ts of our aur us 
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to 1; and in 1871 was 15.57 to 1, and that the two greatest diver- 
gencies from this ratio were in 1760, when the ratio was 14.14 to 
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¥ a - 1813, when the ratio was 16.25 tol; butin thenext ye: In the ten years, 1852-1861, inclusive, the world 


1814, was 15.04 to 1. 
The average ratios during these one hundred and eighty- five 
years, 1687-1872, was about 15.5 to 1, showing a re markabk 


stexdiness in the relative values. The ratio in 1872 was 15.63 to | 


1; in 1873, 15.92 to 1; in 1874, 16.17 to 1: in 1875, 16.59 to 1; in 
1876, 17.88 to 1, and in 1888, 21.99 to 1, and in 1889, 22.10 to 1; in 
1890, 19.76 to 1; in 1891, 20.92 to 1; 1892, 23.72 to 1; 1893, 28.52 
to 1. 


| 
| 


‘These ratios are taken from 1687 to 1832 from tables by Dr. | 


Soetbeer from quotations of such prices at Hamburg; and from 
1833 to 1878 from Pixley & Abell’s tables of quotations in the 
London market; and since 1878 from the daily telegrams from 
London to our Mint Bureau. 


London for many years has been the great market for the | overflow a deluge of silver—which still exists 


world in fixirg the price of silver as ametal by the gold standard. 

We see here a remarkable stability in the ratios from 1687 to 
and including 1872, at or about the average of 15.5 to 1. 

We see a wide divergence in -their ratios since 1873. What 
caused this divergence? 

[ assert that it was not caused by any excessive production of 
silver over gold throughout the world. 

In proof of this | give the following statements of the average 
percentage in the value of gold to silver in the productions of 
the world, in the periods of years indicated: 


Statement of production of gold and silver in the world since the dis ry of 
America. 


[From 1498 to 1885 is from table of averagesfeor certain periods compiled by 
Dr. Adolph Soetbeer. For the years 1836-1892 the production is the annual 
estimate of the Bureau of the Mint. } 


Percentage of pr oduction 
Total value Total coining tae 


| 

Period of gold for 5 ae ti By weight. By value. 

the period. | - 

| period. _ 
Gold. Silver. | Gola, Silver. 


6 
55. 
30. 
26. 
22. 
24 
25. 
80. 
33. 
36. 
41. 
42. 
33. 
24. 
Bt. 
2. 
33. 
35. 
82. 
78. 
as, 
72. 
70. 
58. 
53 
45. 

46 

45. § 


33. 


_ 
prwepn- 
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1521-1544 4, 205, 000 89, 986, 000 
1545-1560 __. . oo 482, 000 207, 240, 000 
1561-1580 ee 90, 917, 000 248, 990, 000 
1581-1600 : 98. 095, 000 $48, 254, 000 
1601-1620 _. sou 113, 248, 000 351. 579, 000 
1621-1640 . . Bia 110, 324, 000 327, 221, 000 
1641-1660 __. - 116, 571, 000 304, 525, 000 
1661-1680 __. 123, 084, 000 280, 166, 000 
1681-1700 om 148, 088, 000 284, 240, 000 
1701-1720 ...... 170, 408, 000 295, 629, 000 
721.1740 a 253, 611, 000 858, 480, 000 
1741-1760 Saal 327, 116, 000 443, 232, 000 
1761-1780 ; 275, 211, 000 542, 658, 000 
1781-1800 _......_} 236, 464, 000 730, 810, 000 
1801-1810 . ; 118, 152, 000 371, 677, 000 
1811-1820 an 76, 063, 000 224, 786, 000 
1821-1830 ae 04, 475, 000 191, 444, 000 
1831-1840 weleed 134, 841, 000 247, 930, 000 
1841-1850 sia 363, 928, 000 324, 400, 000 
1851-1855 662, 566, 000 184, 169, 000 
1856-1860 “ail 670, 415, 000 188, 092, 000 
1861-1865 614, 944, 000 228, 861, 000 
1866-1870 _. a 648, 071, 000 278, 3138, 000 
1871-1875 nil 577, 083, 000 409, 822, 000 
1876-1880 aE 572, 931, 000 509, 256, 000 
1881-1885 ........ 495, 582, 000 594, 773, 000 
1886 ____. aaa 106, 000, 000 120, 600, 000 
1887 lee 105, 302, 000 124, 366, 000 
1888 109, 900,000} 142, 107, 000 
1889 acesih ee 118, 800, 000 162, 690, 000 
cones see 113, 150, 000 172, 215, 000 
TS91 saeccwel 120, 519, 000 186, 733, 000 
3008 ........ : 130, 817, 000 196, 605, 000 | 


Total.... 8, 204 , 803,000 | 9, 726, 072, 000 | 


1493-1520 #107, 981, 000 $54, 703. 000 | 
92. 
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T The average > pereentaae: for the whole period is 45 >. 8 to 54.2. 

rom the discovery of America in 1492 to this date, four hun- 
dred years, of every dollar of the world’s aggregate product of 
both gold and silver, 45.8 cents were gold and 54.2 cents were 
silver. 

The information available for estimates of the world’s produc- 
tion of gold and silver prior to 1687 isnot considered definite or 
reliable by Dr. A. Soetbeer, of Germany, now deceased, who in 
my opinion was the most impartial and accurate of statisticians, 
and was a single gold standard advocate. 

The estimates of the ratios of silver to gold throughout the 
world prior to 1687 are uncertain and unreliable, as little is 
known with certainty as to the fineness of the gold or silver in 
the coins. 

From the reports of the Director of the Mint, I have compiled 
some data. 

in the years 1801 to 1810, inclusive, of the world’s production of 
gold: and silver, the proportion or percentage of gold to silver was 

24.1 dollars or 24.1 cents of gold to 75.9 dollars or cents of silver. 
Notwithstanding this targe difference in the product, there was 
great stability in the ratios or relative values. 


Po _ A 


| $1,724,750,000 of gold and silve r, of which the gold \ 
150,000, or 76.2 per cent, while the silver produc 

$410,600,000, or 23.8 per cent, and yet there was no 
div: rgence in their ratios or relative values. Thee 
remarkable stabi ity in ratio or value was the fact that ¢ 

of the U nited States were open to the free and unlimit 
age of silver at 16 to 1. And tl nints of France from ‘ 
30, 1785, were open to like coinage at the ratio of 154 to 1 


There was a scare in this period of 1852-1861 in r 
overtiow, a deluge of gold from California and Austr 
similar to the scare since that date in regard first to 
flow, a deluge, of both metals, and then when 
throned as the single standard, as I have shown 


aginations of our gold monometallist bimetallic 
Have these doctrinaire prophets, Mr. Ruggles, ¢ 

MAN, and others realized the falsity of th iv pee di e 

true facts as to the production of gold and silv: 


| their fairy tales of the production from our 


two hundred to four hundred millions annu: 
proclaimed in Europe in 1863 to 1868, and 
as shown by the records. 

In the ten years, 1862 to 1871, inclusive, the production « 
and silver in the entire world was only $1 616,200, 01 0, an 
average of only $161,620,00v of both metals. Think 
Ruggies and Mr. SHERMAN told them we were going to p 
from $200,000,000 to $400,009,000 a year in the Unit d States 
and yet the world produced in that time only an annual ay 
of $161,620,000 of both metals, gold and silver. 

In this period the gold product alone was $1,102,825,00 
68.24 per cent of the aggregate product of both metals, wh 
the silver product was only $513,375,000, or only 31.76 per ¢ 
of the aggregate product 

During the entire period, when these sages and doctrin 
statesmen were enthroning gold and demanding the single 
standard, refusing to agree with the nations of the Latin | 
to free and unlimited bimetallic coinage, and practically di 
them to join in degrading, depreciating, and demonetizin 
ver and destroying nearly one-half of the world’s mone) 
world was producing 68.24 dollars of gold to 31.76 dollars o 
ver. 

These facts throw an arc electric light upon the unreliabi 
and the falsity of the judgment, opinions, and prediction 
such leaders. If so egregiously mistaken then, may not th: 
mistaken now, and their prophetic warnings prove a delus 
snare, a will-o’-the-wisp? 

Take the entire period, 1862 to 1892, inclusive, thirty-one ) 
and the world’s product of gold and silver has been 86,2: 
000, an annual average of only $202,731,161. 

During this per iod the gold product has been $3,359,422,' 
53. 45 per cent of the aggregate of both metils, while the 
product has been only $2,925,144,000, or 46.55 per cent of 
aggregate. 

If every nation had had at the beginning of this peri 
thirty-one years an adequate supply of gold and silver fo 
monetary purposes, then this annual average product of 
metals, after deducting the demands for such metals for ind 
trial purposes and the loss by wear and tear and abrasion, w 
have been barely sufficient to maintain the average per 
circulation required by the increase of population and to 
the increasing demands for money in the rapidlv expandin 
merce of the nations of the earth, domestic and foreign. 

What has been the product of gold and silver in the | 
States? In the twelve years, 1862 to 1873, inclusive, the 
gate product of gold and silver in the United States was 
000, 00, an annual average product of only an ,083,333.33 
gold product was $546,750,000, an annual average of $45, 
or 74.60 per cent of the aggregate, while the pe 
was only $186,250,000, an annual average of $15,520,8: 

25.40 per cent of the aggregate—about one-third. 

These figures, in juxtaposition with the deliberate, 
prepared statements of our distinguished represents ati 
officials, published by them to the nations of the world 
and since. should bring crimson to their cheeks. I don 
them to the Senate as a pattern to imitate, but as an exan 
deter 

The largest yield of gold in any one year in the United 
was $65,000,000 in the calendar year 1853. The largest | 
since 1862 were $53,500,000 in 1866, $53,225,000 in 1865. and 
725,000 in 1867, while our annual average yield of gold i) 
twelve years, 1881-1892, inclusive, was only "$32,733,000. 
facts seem to me to prove conclusively that the depreciat 
silver has not been caused by any excessive Selention | 
tively to gold. 

The conclusion seems to me irresistible that the deprec! 
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the sole standard it would enormously add to the value of gold, and ah 
| ik of France, the Bank of England, and the Imperial Bank of Ge 5S, tl ¢ t ( 
ma at once commenced grasping for gold in whatever form. Theref t in the Ur . i ) 
what we have observed recently is not so much a fall of sliver as itisa = n . : 
of gold, the ti » effect of a fear of the demonetization of silver; and | * , , 
now the Bank of France has inits vaults the enormous amount of $300.000,000 | 2* t rd In the nited St 
of gold in coin and bu m; the Bank of England has $170,000,000, and th l 
Imperial Bank of Germany, has $125,000,000. $ these three depositories 
there is over 600,000,000 0f gold, or nearly one-fifth of the supply of the wot 
Then in the same speech the Senator from Ohio said: |". vnapoe 
Th lemonet ng of silver tends to add tothe value of gold, and though | will im , y ck 
its 1 t vue char it is more stable compared to gold than an} rer | iliza I 
n bi « I » tion 
his was the Senator from Ohio in 1876, who was then apparently | p< : 
. . | . pl 
perfectly uncons« s of having himself done anything tocontrib i. The the w 
ute to the action of Germany in the change from a single silver | 4 t r in silver 
Renal | ; 7 hye ‘ é t Ll t ri 
standard toa single gold standard, perfectly unconscious tha ae am ie 
anybody paid ar attention to his refusal there in France asa ) und the la 
Senator of the United Stat 1 chairman of the Finance Com- | #24 t I 5 
. ‘ . ! = IDs t " sl dificultic t f ‘ - 
mittee, to join Mr. Ruggles in agreeing upon the bimetallic sys- at we ; » for its caus es : 1 : 
tem of the Latin Union in 1867, which was offered to us. “a l d will offer all possible grow nd far ' ex 
\ bird’s e view of all the ctions will only oceupy a few | cuses ! of a secondary 1 r t 
. . . | ti r f | be ove! oked ut 1 
n¢ its } MI } sll f a th . 7 
In L870 ri oO Europe, except Great Britain, Portu- T) 
. ‘ : I ~ ( I } 
ga nd Turke wer en tot free and unlimited coina of | : : A 
. . . . . ic i ‘ 
silver into full leg nder mor , the same as gold, at the ratio ' 
. . ¢ . * 4 . = 4 } ) q I i a be ons a ng ti 1 
of 154 to I, and the mints of the United States, in the same con- 4 c ‘ i 
oa . ° . . . . > ) ‘ oO! 1 ) . i 
dition, at the ratio of 16 to 1; and silver as metal and money.at ae , , 
. . . , . S Db i 4 i { 
such ratio Vv 3 tl full « lo old ind there w reater 
bi t 
demand for si O1 netary purposes than tl > WAS a], 
sul V. . , . 
: 7 1 ‘ ~ 7 A t 5 5 cya al r 
In July, 1870, the Government of Sweden and Norway created . in BOW B 
the monetary commission, joined by Denmark in 1872, and the i 
‘esult was the abandonment of their sing| r standard and nT , a ‘ 
the adoption of the single gold standard. toa 
[In 1871 Germany instituted her change from a single silve: é 
standard to the single gold standard, and completed the same _ 
July 9, 1873. i ' 
The United States, by the coi we act ‘el 12, 1873 n i . 
Sa the coinage of the standard lar and estab- = r = 
ished the single gold standard. , ae 
On January 30, 1874, the nations of the Latin Union by a sup- * 
: } : ° . . . . or hed e+ ‘ 
nes treaty denied free colnage of silver to individuals, : 5 
s . as ‘ ; ; : -- nis a l 
imited their coinage, and finally, in 1877, suspended further | ton 


coinage of full legal-tender silver. To 5 ee ‘ My 
—— wo r : } ; + . , : } < ‘ ava 

In 1875-76 the Netherlands changed from the single silver Ei and sn ; ‘ 1s , 

standard to a single gold standard and stopped the free coinage | a a onli alta ae, ine iid oe 
of silver. | ard; Norwa 1d said so. too: Ger ¥ was of the same opinior Ww 
In 1876 Russia suspended the free coinage of silver. Latin Union was not disposed at ent to resume the free coina 


Look at these unprecedented changes. What istheinevitable | }°'; as rp = from the ¢ lees tn mane mash ot 
result? An immense mass, many hundreds of millions of coined | nad i beforehand on a particular policy. Austria, (taly, and Ru 
silver money made a mere metal commodity, like iron,and thrown | mi te for t ree sition as a theoretical questi tha » for 

( stale anda ere , curre! t y could not give practical support 
upon the markets for sale as such ‘ eatinl Gimamaama of Gun a I 





ible standard, or of the advantages 


} This mass of demonetized silver coins made anabnormal addi- ! the single standard, would accordingly, in his judgment, be a waste of time. 
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Of what avail would it be to discuss theories out of which it was known be- 
forehand no practical result could arise, and thus to lay down principles 
which one was not about to follow. If the question of the double standard, 
however, were se aside, another question might fairly be put to the con 
ference, and one of a most practical and useful character. Assuming that 
the universal double standard preferred by the United States be not adopted, 
what will be the future of silver? And toward what end ought all states 


to work, as far as practicable? The aim, he thought, should be to maintain | 


silver as the ally of gold in all parts of the world where this could be done 


A campaign against silver would be extremely dangerous, even for coun- | 


tries witha gold standard 
a * * ae . ~ 


The Indian government had suffered a great loss; the merchants had suf- 
fered from f iations in value, and public functionaries had suffered from 
the depreciation, but England had given proof of her faith in regard to sil- 
ver by waiting to see whether it would not recover its former value. Had 
the example of other countries been followed in India, and precautions taken 
by limiting the mintage or introducing gold, silver might have fallen an ad- 
ditional 10 or 15 per cent. The laissez faire policy in India had done more 
than anything else to keep up the value of silver. If, however, other States 
were to carry on @ propaganda in favor of a gold standard and of the de- 
monetization of silver, the Indian government would be obliged to recon 


sider its position, and might be forced by events to take measures similar | 


to those takenelsewhere. Inthatcasethescramble to get rid of silver might 
provoke one of the gravestcrises ever undergone by commere. One or two 
states might demonetize silver without serious results, but if all demone- 
tized, there would be no buyers, and silver would fallin alarming propor- 
tions. Thus all or nearly all states were interested in silver. Hewould not 
enter on the situation of France, buttake the caseof Belgium. Belgium had 
coined a large quantity of 5-franc pieces, and if the Latin Union came to an 
end, these coins would necessarily flow back to Belgium, which country 
would then not escape the general embarrassment. 

If all states should resolve on the adoption of a gold standard, the ques- 
tion arose, would there be sufficient gold forthe purpose without a tremen 
dous crisis? There would be a fear, on the one hand, of a depreciation of 
silver, and one, on the other, of a rise in the value of gold and a correspond- 
ing fall in the prices of all commodities, 

Again, there was a further important question. Italy, Russia, and Aus 
tria, whenever they resumed specie payments, would require metal, and if 
all other states went inthe direction of a gold standard, these countries, too, 
would be forced to take gold. Resumption on their part would be facili- 
tated by the maintenance of silver as a part of the legal tender of the world. 
The American proposal for a universal double standard seemed impossible 
of realization, a veritable Utopia; but the theory of a universal gold stand- 
ard was equally Utopian, and, indeed, involved a false Utopia. It was 
better for the world at large that the two metals should continue in circula- 
tion than that one should be universally substituted for the other. 

The conference could not adopt the American proposition, but an attempt 
might be made, perhaps, elsewhere, to overcome the temporary and abnor- 
mal difficulties created by the German stock of £15,000,000 of silver. At 
present there was a Vicious circle; states were afraid of employing silveron 
account of the depreciation, and the depreciation continued because states 
refused to employ it. As long as this sum of £15,000,000 of silver was in the 
market, an expectant attitude must be maintained 


Mr. Mees, another delegate to that conference, said: 


Mr. Mees stated that he had no instructions which would permit him to 
vote for the propositions of the United States. Itis the opinion, he said, of 
the Government of the Netherlands that so long as England and Germany 
shall retain the system of the single gold standard, it will remain impossi- 
ble for Holland to adopt another system. Not only she can not bind herself 
internationally in this matter, but she could not even adopt separately any 
other than her present system. Such was the sole declaration which the 
delegate of the Netherlands was authorized to makein the name of his Goy- 
ernment, 

© & * we * x % 

Mr. Mees added that if the universal double standard was an Utopia, the 
single gold standard was also an Uvopia, and one that would be very danger- 
ous, if by some impossible combination of circumstances it should come to 
be realized. The general demonetization of silver undertaken everywhere 
at once would have the most fatal consequences. Itwould bringin its train 
an enormous depreciation in the value of that metal, and would occasion 
crises alarming in their economic effects. What would be better for every- 
body would be that the two metals should continue to serve simultaneously 
and, as Mr. Goschen had said, lend eacb. other a mutual support. 


Have these prophecies been fulfilled? Mr. President, no such 
prophets have ever made predictions in behalf of the gold stand- 
ard and had them fulfilled. Here we have pointed out for suc- 
cessive years exactly what would resultfrom the demonetization 
of silver. Here we have prophecies as to what it would be. 
What was the general result, all over the world, of this demon- 
etization of silver? The general result, Mr. President, was a 
fallin the market value of all the great staple products of the 
world. 1 quote from Dr. A. Soetbeer, who made a thorough ex- 
amination and a statement. He says: 

Taking the whole one hundred articles together, we find that the general 
level of prices was higher in 1886 than in 1847-1850 by 4.96 per cent. The case 
is very different if we compare the average prices of 1886 with those of the 
period of 1871-1875. This becomes plain if we compare the prices of different 
groups in 1871-1875 and in 1886. Taking one hundred as the prices in 1871 
1875, we find that a fall in prices had taken place, as follows: 


- 


Per cent 
Group Agricultural products.. , ' pupeatankes ienieieteintant ee 
Group Animai products 23 
Group Il, Southern products -. 
Group Tropical products 
oul Minerals and metals... 
Gr rextile material 


Group Miscellaneous *--- ----- 32] 


or ail one hundred articles the comparative prices show a fall in 1886 
compared to 1871-1875 of 22 per cent 


Mr. President, I will read ashort extract from this same work, 


j 
Gold Standard, from page 31: 


ve observe that the commencement of the great crisis in the commerce 
vie of the world coincides precisely with the demonetization of silver 
\merica and Germany, we shall easily perceive the connection of 
Delween that fact and these phenomena, and see that the mischiev- 








ous results of the demonetization of silver must, from year to yea t 
more apparent. ; = 


) 


But what was the result in England? England demonet 


silver in 1816, and at that time England had depreciated 
money. 


The immense resources 
[am reading from Gold Standard again, pages 16 and 1] 


The immense resources of the Briti impire; its supremacy in 


| merce of the world; the rapid development of those astonishing in 


resting upon its natural treasures of iron and coal, which the inv 
Watt and Arkwright ha tlled into life; the ceaseless influx <« 


| of India into the British Islands; all this could not prevent the fear 


which the seveial rapidly changing phases of the British finance an 
ing policy necessarily brought on. 

First, following out the doctrines of the prevailing financial s 
Was astrong contraction of the note circulationin order to forc« 
tion of specie payments, in consequence of which business and 
crisis occurred, Whose severity has not been exce 1 by any in« 
rhen nflation, great increase in the i sof notes, and in consequ 
this apparent prosperity, apparent rapid growth of the national inte 
thenasecond contraction of the currency andconsequent return of the 


} and so on, until ultimately the present bank act came into existe 


notecirculation acquired acertain stability, and the inexhaustible r 


same result occurred after the demonetization of silver i: 
al ‘ : 

many. ‘The same author, a German author, speaking of t! 

monetization of silver by Germany, says: 

The fact thas a number of smaller states would be forced to fo 
ample of Germany; that the embarrassments of countries havin; 
ated standards, as Austria and Russia, would be increased by « 
ing; that France would be compelled to stop its coinage o? silver 
was then considered as unimportant and even as desirable. Even th 
tion whether a general depreciation of silver would follow appe 
portant only in so far as slower sales of silver would cause greater lo 
Germany. 

ak 


What was the condition in Germany, Mr. President 


* * * . * x 
The adoption of the gold standard by the German Empire was 
for the immense commercial collapse the deplorable effects of w! 
not yet been effaced. The likeaction by the North American Union} 
legislation would have remained isolated, and could hardly have p 
similiar results. There was in that country no large stock of silve 
like that of Germany, had to be placed on the market; there the green! 
the national paper money—still formed the basis of circulation. | 
these circumstances the United States alone had adopted the gold 
ard, and Germany retained the silver standard with subsidiary g 
age, the United States would probably have experienced difficulties 
barrassments, but the acute and general depreciation of silver w 
sulted from the change in the German standard would never have o 
The introduction of the gold standard in Germany caused no de 
the circulation of metallic money, as not only the withdrawn Ger 
and gold coins, but also the not inconsiderable amount of foreig: 
culating in Germany (Napoleons, 10 guidens, 5 francs, Austri 
and guldens), were amply replaced; indeed, the minute calculatio 
beer suggest that, including the changes in note circulation cau 
German bank law, the amount of circulating medium has been 
This, according to the scholastic theory, should have resulted in 
prices of all commodities and in an exportof money. But the h 
prices, in conjunction with the introduction of free-trade practi 
commercial policy, produced the opposite result, namely, a per: 
creased purchasing power of money, and a deciease in the price o 
modities. The wild chase after gold, in which ali countries im 

joined, enhanced the price of gold, and thus caused an unprecs 
preciation of the value of land and commodities, The imperial | 
obliged to exercise all circumspection and caution to secure to tl 
its share of gold by a timely increase in the rate of discount, not 
vantage of production. 

Now, Mr. President, what was the result in the Unit 
of the demonetization of silver? It was the coinage ac 
ruary 12, 1873, and in the following September such a 
this country never before experienced shook it from c 
circumference, a financial depression which brought h 
and thousands of citizens of the country into bankrup 
ruin. So that in every country where it has been adopt 
result has been a crisis, a commercial depression, bank 
and ruin. 

Sir W. Houldsworth, a delegate of Great Britain, said, 
Brussels Conference, in 1892: 

In the first place, I am, from my position and antecedents, 1 
liarly identified with industrial and commercial life than any of n 
able colleagues, and I need scarcely stay to remark that it is in 
commerce in their widest aspects which are most vitally int 
will be most profoundly affected by the decisions at which thi 
arrives. In the second place, 1 have had the honor and the res} 
sitting upon both of those important commissions in England 
appointed specially to examine into questions intimately c 
that which we are called upon to discuss here. Lreferto the ré 
sion on the depression of trade, which sat in 1885, and the gold 
commission, which sat in 1887-,88. 

Now, with regard to the first of these commissions, without goil 
tails, I feel bound to bring before this conference certain conch 


| appear in the reports. The origin of the commission was the Vv 


feeling in Great Britain, even so far back as fifteen years ago 
and abnormal depression of trade had set in, wnich, unlike previou 
sions, showed no signs of recovery. All available statistics wer 
before us, and a large body of evidence was taken. Conflictin 
were expressed both as to the extent and as to the causes of the d 
but at last these five definite conclusions were arrived at: 

1. That the depression dated from the year 1873 or thereabouts 

2. That it extended to nearly every branch of industry, includ 
culture, manufactures, and mining, and that it was not coafined to 
but had been experienced to a greater or less degree in all the ind 
countries of the world. 

8. That it appeared to be closely connected with the serious fall 
eral prices, which even then was most observable, though it has sin 


i 


nce 
res 


| of British prosperity were able, undisturbed by human folly, to enri 
; country. ; 


na 


ch hay 
Vv la 
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ngly marked, resulting in the diminution—in some cases even the 
: of profit, and con eg rity of employmer » the wage 
: t the duration of the depression has en most unusual and al 
no adequate cause for this stat £8 W overable, un 
be found in some genera slocation of val sused by cur 
and which would b ipable of affecting an area equal to tha 
pression of trade covered 
;in consequence of this report, and at the express re« mmendation 
epression of trade commissioners themselves, that the lL 
‘commission was appointed examine into the “recent cl 
lues of the precious metals I will not dwell on the 
nd commission, as I feel sure i main conclusion 
the ige of mostif 1 ul ’ egates at is conferen 
n »sayt it confirmed fi l soft prev is comn 
) te of the disturbance the fa in prices, as to the ¢ 
f upon all industries; and, In addition it revealed the serio 
rences Which had resulted from the destruction of that par of ex 
ed e between silver and gold at about 15} to 1 which had practically existed 
rruptedly for seventy years before 18 3, the disruption of which haa 
ited. embarrassed, and to some extent destroyed the trade between 
er-using and gold-using countrile and turned legitimate commerce into 


etter than gambling 


In further substantiation of what I have said I quote from the 
ch of Sir Guilford L. Molesworth, delegate of British India, 
at the Brussels Monetary Conference: 

Now. this state of things wasclearly predicted by Ernest Seyd in 1871, when 

e severance of the link between gold and silver was first contemplated 
lis prediction has been so remarkably fuifilled that [must quote his words 

It isa great mistake to suppose that the adoption of the gold valuation 
vy other States besides England will be beneficial It will only lead to the 
lestruction of the monetary equilibrium hitherto existing, and cause a fall 
in the value of silver, from which England's trade and the Indian silver val 
ition will suffer more than all other interests, grievous as the general de 
line of prosperty all over the world will be 
Che strong doctrinarianism existing in England asregards the gold valua 
yn is so blind that when the time of depression sets in there will be this 
cial feature; the economical authorities of the country will 
ten to the cause here foreshadowed, every possible attempt will be made 
prove tat the decline of commerce is due to all sorts of causes and irre 
ilable@natters; the workman and his strikes will the first convenient 
target; then speculation and overtradir will have their turn . % 
Many other allegations will be made totally irrelevant to the real issue, but 
satisfactory to the moralizingtendency of financial writers. The greatdan 
ger of the time will be that among all this confusion and strife England's 
supremacy in commerce and manufactures may go backward to an extent 
which can not be redressed when the real cause becomes recognized and the 
natural remedy is applied 

In fulfillment of this pre tion, we find that the difficulties under which 
we labor have been attributed to all sorts of irreconcilable causes. It has 
been necessary toinventa theory that progressin manufactures, in im 
proved transport, inventions, and banking have caused a species of eco 
nomic revolution, which has created a new state in the conditions of trade and 
commerce differing from that which previously existed. But they overlook 
the fact that the alieged causes have been in active operation during the 
greater portion of thecentury (and when compared with the previous prog 
ress, they were far more pronounced during the middle of the century than 

t present 

lt is obvious, therefore, that such a revolution, if it existed, should have 
sen at an earlier period, and that it should developed gradually, in 
tead of setting in suddenly at the exact momen 1en the link was broker 
between gold and silver Moreover, thistheory involves another irreconci 
able position. It is absurd to suppose that a revolution of this character 

yuld have affected gold prices so seriously, and yet should have left silver 
prices unaffected. Silver is the standard of value of more than half the 
world, yet silver prices have remained stable, whilst gold prices have fallen 
from 40 to 50 per cent. Whilst shutting their eyes to these facts, the advo 
cates of such a theory are also blind to the following facts 

1. That the depression which has occurred as a necessary consequence o 
the suspension of free coinage of silver in France was predicted, and the 
prediction has been fulfilled to the letter 

2. That since 1871 the population demanding gold has quadrupled, and the 
foreign trade demanding gold has trebled 

3. That the demonetization of silver for international monetary purposes 
in Europe has caused gold to perform, single-handed, the work previously 
done by gold and silver combined 

4. That the annual supply of gold scarcely exceeds the amount required 
for industrial purposes 

It follows, as necessary consequences of these facts, that with the increased 
demand for gold its value must rise, or, in other words, gold prices must 
fall. 

The judicial blindness must be great which, ignoring this strong evidence 
of facts, seeks an explanation in irreconcilable theories 

A very distinguished member of thisconference has likened silver to a sick 
man whose state has been but aggravated by medicines which have been ad 
ministered to cure him; but I think that this is not surprising, inasmuch as 
the physicians have not merely mistaken the character of the illness, but 
they have mistaken the invalid. It is gold whois the sick man, not silver. 
Chey have mistaken the bloated condition of gold for a symptom of health, 
whereas it is the symptom of a dangerous disease which now threatens te 
develop into a fearful crisis, which, as Mr. Rothschild says, ‘would be fright 
ful to contemplate.” 

Iam not one of those who believe in the efficacy of simple purchases of 
Silver to relieve the situation. I have, for years past, publicly expressed the 
opinion that the ptirchases of silver under the Bland act and similar bills 
were opposed to the first principles of monetary science, and must, unless 
the true remedy be eventually applied, end in disaster, from which, if the 
United States has up to the present escaped, it is because of the great ex- 
pansion of their population and industry 
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[ could go on indefinitely quoting authorities and facts, con- 
clusively establishing what I have asserted. 

Cast your eyes over the world’s history since 1873 and see the 
wrecks, financial crises, panics, failures, depreciation of the 
prices of the world’s products, the constant rise in the purchas- 
ing power of gold, the shrinkage in the market values of bonds 
and stocks, entailing losses to the amountof billions of dollars, all 
graphically foretold by the friendsof bimetallism; the gold mono- 
metallists in the meantime, just as Seyd and Wolowski predicted, 
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| attributing these dire results to every imaginable cause except 
the true one, the striking down discriminating laws one-half 
of the metallic money of the world and estab old only as 


money. 


Our own country has not « We h e panic of 1873, 
and several severe financial crises to the , ntone. Yet 
ur vold-standard financiers and doctrin ‘ ttribute th ses 
not to the t one, the emo tl ‘ 3 
States in 1873 and throughout t 


for the reha 











St he ne nonk 7 nie I LV l 
wilderness, and with its bDanishmen \ 1 VS < 
prospe itv and restored ct dence a oO t ‘ S 
Che so-called Sherman law has had no influer whate ro 
the exports of gold. to which reference has been made the 
| fis l year 1889 our exports of gold were $49,607,427 in excess of 
} our imports. In 1890 they were $4,331,149: in LS9L, 868,130,087; 
in 1892, $495,87 L803, $87,506,463. Think of sane men un 
dertaking to make other sane n t ve th the She 1 
law drove this gold outof the count: It is 1 
I wish to quote here from the speech of my dist friend 
from Kentucky, Mr. BLACKBURN, in regard t ther the Sher 
man law drove goid out of the country o t L ¢ ote from iS 
speech on page 2215 of the Re tp ndid tt not he has vel 
ified it: 
i rec l ry si \ Ly 18 
j er par \ 1 is more r i ’ h of May I 
i € t ti I rv \\ 
t i u i np l il 
‘ ‘ unset the f the ud 
t t i r W red 
l rh \ T ¢ T ee ‘ t 
l i wa ru elt 
snl} \ 1 it of [ ( ‘ 1 1 
! rn ¢ \ it W l 
Wh ] I I e that I ce ot N c 
| or Wall st in I e are banker ere ‘ 
ter ) v ut t re y \ 
nat \ t I \ presen 
i \ ) t e lba I NX ut l irus | . 
( I} the rters of your ! i vere lippl ‘ n 
I ate é t be na < nt ers i e it 
ut the W € er aying tne ut I I I 
i I a I ils 
It was fictitious, it was planned to order. There is no doubt 
of this, and | quote this to show exa tly what was the 1 son 
[If the Sherman law sent gold out, it brought it back very quickly. 
The financial collapse in the Argentine Republic oecurred in 
1890, and was followed in the year is] by the failure of t 
Iné lish binking house of Baring Brothers, when itis ch d 
that England’s investors lost 10,000,000. Gold was dema ed 
and taken from usas stated. [Failures in Australia tothe amount 
. ; : 
of many millions have occurred, and gold monometallic England 
| was again shaken to the center. These exportsof gold were no 
| . : . ‘ 
more caused by the Sherman law tha DY hn evening zepnyr. 


The present crisis was plainly predicted by Mr. Alfred de Roths- 
child, delegate from Great Britain to the Br 


| This is a very remarkable prediction. He said: 
} 
| 


sseis cont rence, 











Gentlemen, I need hardly remind you that the stock of silver in t vorld 
is estimated at some thousands of mil ns, an t ( I re to 
break up without arrivit at any r ilt ere W ea 1 
tion in the value of that commo chit would be ghtfu i i 
plate and out of whi a monetary pan would ensue, the far-spreading ef 





fects of which it would be impossible to forete 


There it is as plain as A B C,in the Brussels conference 
| dicted just as it has come to pass, and the caus 





| none of these gold monometallic doctrinaires will bel Any- 
thine aboutit. They will shut their eves to these ft os. 





| You could not make my friend from w Jersey [Mr. MCPHER- 
SON]read that and comprehend it. H: 
thing else, although it is the opinion of one of his own monome- 
tallic friends. 
| From this samereport I have quoted from Sir G. 
representing India, to show that he predicted that India 


+ 


Molesworth, 
ould 
| change to a single gold standard if that monetary conference ad 
journed without any agreement. 
| There was in that monetary conference a Mr.‘ ‘rie, whow 
| also on the Indian currency commission to settle the financial 
question in India. 

Mr. PLATT. On the Herschell commission? 
| Mr.COCKRELL. Yes, sir. Mr. Currie v 
Brussels conference, and at the same time he was a member of 
| the Indian commission. ingly told 
| him what we were going to do. or what they thought ' e we re 


te tothe 


Our commissioners unwi 





going to do, without any authority to say so ‘ead from page 
118 of the Brussels conference. I do not want todoany injustice 


to any distinguished gentleman who r 
but I want to show what they said and how we 
| We have a right to know that. 


presented 


s in that body, 
vere represented. 
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Governor MCCREARY, of Kentucky, a representative of the 
Government of the United States, made an address before that 
conference, in which he went on to speak in behalf of silver, and 
then told about the election and about the Democratic platform, 
which he quoted, and then said: 

Speaking for myself only, I express the opinion that the silver law known 
asthe act of 1800 now in force in my country will be repealed. It is possible 
this will be done at the present session of Congress— 

That is, at the last session of the last Congress. 

If not this session, I believe it will certainly be repealed at the next ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Oh, yes: we are going to repeal. ‘‘ You had better get scared 
now and come toan international agreement because we shall re- 
peal this law.” What did Mr. Cannon, another delegate, say at 
that conference? 


The United States has seriously taken into consideration the idea of re- 


pealing the silver purchase act of 1890; the two political parties as well as 
the great bankers of New York have advised this repeal, and if during this 
conference some arrangement is not attained, it is more than probable that 
America will not continue disposed to buy annually 54,000,000 ounces of sil- 
ver at the market price, 

Yes, we by our delegates told that monetary conference we 
were going to drop it, silver, and that they had better come to 
some agreement. The conference adjourned, and was to have 
met last spring, I believe, was it not? 

Mr. ALLISON. It was to have meton the 30thof May. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I believe that Indian currency commission | 
just held back long enough to get ahead of us and strike down | 
silver first, and let us bear the brunt of it if we repeal the exist- | 


ing law. We told them what we were going to do. We have 
always told them in advance we were going to do something to 
strike at silver, with the expectation of scaring them. There 
never has been butone time, Mr. President, that the agents and 
representatives of the United States haveever been able to scare 
Europe into changing its monetary system, and that was in 1863 
to 1865 and in 1873, when we told them that we would flood the 
world with gold and silver and depreciate the purchasing power 
of their invested securities. We told them that we were the 
great gold-producing country, as the Senator from Ohio said, 
and the gold system had to be established; and we went on and 
established it, and they were foolish enough to believe that what 
we said wus true, and they changed their whole system to a sin- 
gle gold standard. 


The Indian currency commission was appointed October 21, | 


1892. As predicted by Sir Molesworth, in anticipation of the 
repeal of the Sherman law by us, India has closed her mints to 
the free coinage of silver and the crisis predicted is wpon us, in- 


tensified by many other combinations and causes, and silver has | 


fallen most fearfully in value measured by the gold standard, 
just as expected by India and England. And we are now called 
upon to repeal the Sherman law unconditionally, reéstablish the 
gold standard and practically close the mints of the whole world 
to the free and ualimited coinageof silver and make silverevery- 
where a mere commodity, a mere ordinary metal without any 
monetary functions by the laws of any nation, and still further 
depreciate it, lessen its value, etc. 

Think of the ridiculousness of the proposition that we must 
demonetize silver and destroy value in order to make Europe 


come to international agreement! It is perfectly absurd upon | 


its face. We destroy its value or make it the world overa mere 
commodity, and what greater harm will be done to Europe thin 
tous? What greater losses will they suffer than weshall? We 
are producing more silver, and gold too, than any other nation. 
Would not we be the greatest sufferers in the depreciation in 
prices? Yet itis pretended that we should be in some way or 
other the beneficiary. There was never such sophistry pro- 
claimed to intelligent free men in the world. 

Then truly we would have throughout the world the idealistic 
doctrinaire single gold standard, which would entail for ages to 
come upon the toiling masses of every country in the world un- 
told and inconceivable sufferings, losses, financial disturbances, 
and crises, depressions of all kinds of business, a rapid increase 
in the purchasing power of gold and a still greater fall in the 
prices of the world’s products. 

This Utopian single gold standard. This is what we are com- 
ing to, if unconditional repeal is carried. 

Mr. President, let us examine this single gold standard—this 
American idea, so called —boasted of by the senior Senatorfrom 
Ohio. 

I assert that there is not only not a sufficient amount of gold 
in the world to answer the demands of the world’s commerce and 
business for monetary purposes, but not enough gold and silver 
— to meet the monetary wants and demands of the na- 

ions. 

The estimate of Dr. A. Soetbeer, of Germany, from 1493 to 
1885, and since that date of our Mint Bureau, the world’s 
production of gold and silver for that period, 1493 to 1892, inclu- 
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sive—four hundred years—as follows: Gold, $8,204,303,0 
silver, $9,726,072,000, being in the proportion of $45.80 of 
$54.20 of silver, making an aggregate amount of $17,930.3 
If this vast amount were all in existence to-day it w 
be a fraction over $14.81 per capita of the world’s popul: 


timated at 1,210,000,000. 


What has become of this vast sum of the precious met 


what proportion can be found in all the nations of the v 


has been subjected to all the multitudinc 
and contentions of the peoples of the w« 
hundred years to losses, abrasions, wear a 
uses for industrial purposes. 


us mutatior 
rid during 1 
nd tear, and 


nm . . . 
_The losses by abrasion are estimated annually for ¢ 
$500,000 and for silver, including subsidiary coins, ab 


000. 


Now, search and examine the treasuri 
| world over for the existing gold and silver; and from 


es of the n 


reliable dataavailable, our Mint Bureau, we can only fin 
605,000 of gold coin and bullion, and $3,469,100,000 of f 
tender silver coins, aggregating $7,051,705,000. 

The percentage or proportion of gold to silver is 50.8 


49.2 silver, nearly equal in value. This a 


ggregate of ¢ 


and bullion and silver coins in the world gives {or gold 
capita and for silver $2.86 per capita, and combined, only 


tion over $5.82 per capita to the population 


of the world, 


inadequate and insufficient supply for monetary purpos 
_ The conclusive proof of this is found in the fact that 
ing to statistics of our Mint Bureau there is to-day in ex 
among the nations of the world an immense mass of irr 


able or uncovered paper money, without 


any metallic b 


redemption, aggregating the sum of $2,635,873,000, incl 


$600,000,000 in South America, $500 ,000,000 


in Russia, $163 ,00' 


in Italy, $100,000,000 in Spain, $260,000,000 in Austria-Hungai 
which latter adopted the single gold standard in August, 18! 
Russia, Austria-Hungary, and Italy, as well as other nati 
having such uncovered paper money, are grabbing for go 


every direction in order to resume specie 


basis. India has in this year closed her n 


redemption on 
1ints to the coin 


silver and adopted the gold standard, and entered on the s 


for gold. 


This scramble, this grabbing for gold, will more distin 
pear from a careful consideration of the estimates by o 


Bureau of the world’s production and coin 


ige of gold a 


Lapplied to the Director of the Mint for an estim 
back as the statistics accessible enabled him to make, «1 
nished me the statement published in Senate Miscellar 


ment No. 34, present session, giving the p 
for 1873-1891, inclusive, as follows: 
World's productof gold $2,080,144,579, and colnag 


roduction an 


© $2, 792.927 ,456 


of the coinage in these nineteen years over the gross product i 


Silver product 
Silver coinage 


Ce ire wetttbeetnie cutin cacninite , 


To see still more distinctly the shift 


to another, and its recoinage, first by one and then 


| nation, and so on, let us consider the varie 


and silver for industrial uses, in industry, 
arts. 


d consumpti 
manufactures 


The two principal demands or uses for gold and silver 
coinage—-monetary purposes—and for industrial uses 
nent statistician, Dr. A. Soetbeer, in his ‘‘ Materials to 
elucidation of the economic conditions affecting the prec 


als,” prepared October 1, 1886, estimates 


for the th 


years an average netannual consumption of the precio 
for “industrial uses” in civilized nations as follows 
90,000 kilograms, $59,814,000 (the kilogram being %tii4 


of silver, 515,000 kilograms), $21,403,400 
$41.56). In giving these figures he says: 


(the kilogr 


Surprising as the enormous extent of the estimated annual « 


of gold for ornaments and other purposes in the 
as to the probable correctness of the estimate wi 


arts May seen 
ll disappear on 


tion of the increasing use of gold for ornament and for indus! 
with the growth of population and wealth.— Volume 24, Consw 


page 5134. 


In the ten years, 1876-1885, inclusive, just preceding 
of this estimate, the world’s product of gold was, acc: 
our Mint Bureau, $1,067,721,842, and the consumption 
trial uses, according to Dr. Soetbeer’s estimate of * 
annually, being 56 per cent, was $598,140,000, which left 
age only $469,581,842. And theactual coinage was $1,37- 


being an excess of coinage of $902,825,450. 


This was an enormous excessof coinage in these ten years 0’ 
the balance of the total production of gold left after deductin: 


the amount consumed in industrial uses. 
$469,581,842, left for monetary uses throu 
period of 1876-1885, inclusive, was only 


Now, this bal: nce 6 
hout the world in the 
.95 cents per capita o! 
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Consider the vast significance of 
The world’s stock 9 sold coin an 
the world’s population, and o 
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of 10.81 cents per capita of the world’ 


momentous increase annually to the g 
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world Sulli- 


cicat to meet the wants, the demands of the increasing popula- 


tion, commerce, and business of the 


a mere doctrinaire’s summer dream. 
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tary system. 











, And we are urged to repeal the existing Sherman 
out any amendment or substitute of 
thereby restore and leave in full force 
man coinage law of February 12, 1873, 
gold standard,this Utopia, and wipe from our lawsevery vestige 
of legislation recognizing the true Democratic bimetallic mone- 


gold mono- 
metallism notonly an Utopia, but alsoa ruinously false Utopi 


law, with- 
’ whatever, and 
ind operation the Sher- 
blishing the single 


% No alternative is offered us. Wheresoever we seek refuge, 
€ z relief, we must fall in the embraces of Sherman legislation, an 


audacious demand. We wantnomoreof it. Neither the present 





and silver coinage of the Constitution, and a cir 
convertible into such money without loss,” as declared in the na 
tional Democratic platform of 1884, upon which the present Presi- 
dent was firstelected, and which was readopted in the platform of 
1 1888. 
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We favor now legislation on this bill, not mere idle promises, 
‘**to continue the use of both gold and silver as standard money, 
and to coin both gold and silver into money of equal intrinsic 
and exchangeable value,” and we want now ‘to secure such 
equality by such safeguards of legislation,” to be enacted now, and 
not merely promised, as will insure the maintenance of the parity 
in value of the coins of the two metals and the equal power of 
every dollar at all times in the markets and in the payment of 
debts.” 

We are now steadily, persistently, and consistently directing— 
not merely promising to direct—‘‘ the efforts of the Government 
and of this Senate to the establishment of such asafe system of bi- 
metallism as will maintain at all times the equal power of every 
dollar coined or issued by the United States in the markets and 
in the payment of debts.” 

We want to engraft on the pending bill, not these idle prom- 
ises contained in the bill, but the legislation therein promised 
and recommended by the President. 

[Is this obstruction? Is this filibustering? We are ready, 
waiting, to join the advocates of this bill in appropriate legisla- 
tion to carry out and redeem the promises set forth in it. 

We favor legislative action, not legislative promises. You 
may ask by what legislative action do we propose ‘‘ to put beyond 
all doubt or mistake the intention and the ability of the Govern- 
ment to fulfil its pecuniary obligations in money universally rec- 
ognized by all civilized countries?” 

According to the American Yankee idea, I answer by pro- 
pounding to you, what legislation do you propose? You are oc- 
cupying the affirmative, you are promising legislation. The 
country and the Senate want to know what that legislation is. 
What does the President propose? We have his message. He 
has exercised his constitutional prerogative, and we know what 
itis. Is there anything there? That other legislation, which 
{ have just quoted, to make manifest the intention of the Gov- 
ernment to redeem all its pecuniary obligations in money rec- 
ognized by all civilized countries. 

We stand ready to carry out that kind of legislation; but the 
friends of this bill and the President have failed to tell the coun- 
try what legislation they want. They areas dumb and as silent 
as oysters. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator from Missouri allow me to 
say a word? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. COCKRELL. With pleasure. 

Mr. PALMER. The Executive has asked us to pass the pend- 
ing bill. There is no silence about that. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Is that a financial plan? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes, sir; that is part of it? 

Mr. COCKRELL. That, then, according to the Senator from 
Illinois, is the financial plan of the national Democratic party of 
the United States, simely a patchwork to repeal the Sherman 
law. 

Mr. PALMER. Itrequired six daystocreatethe world. This 
is one step in the direction of a financial policy. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Then it is not a policy? 

Mr. PALMER. It is not a policy. 


Mr. COCKRELL. It is astep, a miserable, pitiful step ona | 


broken leg. We want a system, a policy. What is this? 


Missouri, will he present his plan? I understood the Senator to 
claim—— 

Mr. WOLCOTT. We can not hear the Senator. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senate will be in order. It 
is impossible to hear the remarks of the Senator from I[llinois. 

Mr. PALMER. The Senator from Missouri claims that this 
isno plan. This is to remove an obstruction out of the way of 
a plan, but the Senators who complain of the silence of the sup- 
porters of this bill ought kindly to present a plan of their own, 
that the two may be contrasted; but, above all, Senators who 
have plans, should come forward to the rescue and put their 
plans in comprehensible shape—something more than mere de- 
clamation for free silver. I submit that as an answer to the 
question. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I submit that itis no answer atall. The 
President of the United States has convened the Congress in ex- 
traordinary session because of our financial condition. That is 
the expressed subject submitted to us, and it is simply proposed, 
according to this bill, to repeal the power given in the Sherman 
-e to purchase 4,500,000 ounces of silver per month, and stop 
there. 

Mr. PALMER. The Senator is right. The bill proposes no 
more and no less than that; but it is an essential part of any 
financial or any monetary measure-— 

Mr. COCKRELL. And that leaves us upon the Sherman law 











of 1873, establishing the single gold standard, and giving to 
only the right of coinage. 5 

Mr. PALMER. I willsay frankly to the Senator that it 
all laws in force other than the one repealed. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Thatis the only law on the subject in 
The Senator can not evade that. 

Mr. PALMER. That is a matter of judgment for the & 
himself. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Iask the Senator to show any oth 
on the subject that would be in force? 

Mr. PALMER. Whatever other provisions the law 
are inforce. The silver dollars are left by law a legal { 

Mr. COCKRELL. There is no doubt about that: I stat: 
But what law is there recognizing the right of silver to c 

Mr. PALMER. Oh! 

Mr. COCKRELL. What law is there that does not 
gold the single standard in this country and the only m 
is admitted to coinage? , 

Mr. PALMER. This bill only does what it profess 
That is all. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Yes; and we are not going to permi 
to evade the issue. This bill, if passed, places the United 
Government on the single gold standard. 

Mr. PALMER. The Senator will pardon me for sayi) 
word more. He has argued elaborately that that was d 
the act of 1873. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Then this bill puts the act of 1873 in 
again. 

Mr. PALMER, I think not. 

Mr. COCKRELL. There is no question about that. I thir 
if the Senator will look over the law he will see that that j 
case. 

Mr. PALMER. I understand the law which makes a silver 
dollar a legal tender is unrepealed. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Everybody knows that; but is there an 
law authorizing the coinage of a solitary silver dollar aft 
bill is passed? Is there any law authorizing any coinage « 
gold coinage? 

Mr.PALMER. None,I think, except the discretionary | 
contained in the act itself. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Tocoin the bullion on hand, and no f 


S the 


|} and no more than that. 


Mr. PALMER. There is none that I know of. 
Mr. COCKRELL. That is right. Now we understan 


| other. This bill does not give anyadditional power, not 


ticle. 
Mr. VOORHEES. Ido not intend to interfere in the dad: 


| My attention was called yesterday by the senior Senato 


Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] to a continuing provision of law, of w 


| | was not aware the other day when I was on the floor, 
| izing the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase bullion fo 


sidiiry coin. 
Mr. COCKRELL. There is no doubt about that; I don 


| pute that. 


Mr. VOORHEES. I am not interfering in the debit 


| merely wanted to contribute that fact to the general know 
| upon this subject. 


Mr. COCKRELL. There is no doubt about that. 
Mr. VOORHEES. That is a large discretion which 


| extend to $100,000,000. We have seventy-seven millions o § 
Mr. PALMER. May I be allowed to ask the Senator from | aidii : . 
| 


sidiary coin now, and it is generally understood that it ought to ve 
more. 

[ did not rise as I said, however, for the purpose of interfering 
in the debate, but merely to contribute that fact, that future sil- 
ver coinage is provided for by ageneraland continuing law 
ing such coinage a legal tender for $10. 

Mr. COCKRELL. For ten dollars? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Yes. 

Mr. COCKRELL. There is no question in the world : 
the power to coin the subsidiary silver, which is a legal t 
for five or ten dollars, as I believe it is now. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Yes. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It was increased to $10. That law 
tinued. Nobodydenies that. Thatisaclass distinction bet\ 
the toiling masses. We provide a Subsidiary silver coin, ha! 
and quarter dollars, dimes and half dimes, a legal tender for +! 
for the laboring and toiling millions; but for the million: 
the aristocrats, and the plutocrats, we only furnish gold 
precious gold. We do not degrade them by making then 
around silver, which is a legal tenderforonly $10. LIamop 
to class legislation on money or on anything else. 

I will answer the question I asked. What do you propos 
order to do so, however, we must see what are the existing pec' 
niary obligations of our Government, and in what kind of money 
they are payable according to the terms of the obligations 
the laws existing when created and when payable. 


es 





- 
‘ 
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It can be safely said that every civilized country, every nation 


in the world claims and recognizes that its pecuniary obligations 
can be and must be equitably and fully paid in the money called 
for and specified in the obligations, etc., which was a full legal 








ier for such payment when the obligations were created and 

" en they are to be paid. Thatis a sound principle of law, na- 
tional and international 

[f the obligations Spe cify the kind or character of mone or 

currency in which they are to be paid then they can only be paid 


in such specified money. If the obligations do not specify th 
kind of money and only specify the amount then they can be W- 
und equitably paid In any! legal-tender money. If th 
( in or paper mone} was a full legal tend at the time the obli- 
cation was created and is such ful ul tender when it matures 
then no question of eq ty or good faith can ever ari 

The demand for any other coin or paper money would be i 
direct violation of the obligaticn and open practical repudiation 





1 dishonesty 


Che « xisting pec iniary obligations of our Government are 












Funded loan of 1891, issued under law of July 14, 1870, 2 per . 
cel £5 864. 500. 00 
Funded loan of 1907, issued under July 14, 1870, 4 pet s 
cel », 605, TOO. OX 
R madi ( ificat issue 1 iw of ! ; 879 
4 pel e! f 0. O 
ota terest-bearing b a 985, 037, 590 
Old matured debt, not pre \ted for paymen interest ceased 1, 984, 770 
l i States notes, l nder cks a 346, 681, 016. 0 
O lemand notes, na nal-ba no redemption fund, and 
\ sl cu n 27, 643, 243 
Gold certificates : 79, 756, 819. 
Silver certificates 330. 864. £04. 00 
Certificates of deposit under act June 8, 1872, in exchange for 
greenbacks 8, 285, 000. 00 
rreasury notes of 1890 ; . ne os rs 151, 319, O40. 
Pacific Railroad bonds ‘ a ; 64, 623, 512. 0 





The funded loans of 1891 and 1907 are Government pecuniary 
oblig itions issued under the law of July 14, 1870, which require d 
thatthe bonds should be ‘‘ redeemable incoin of the present stand- 
ard value.” * ‘*And the said bonds shall have set forth and 
expressed upon their face the above specified conditions.”” Each 
one of those bonds specities the law under which issued, and then 
has in plain English upon its face set forth and expressed, ‘ is 
redeemable in coin of the standard value of the United States on 
said July 14, 1870, with interest in such coin.” 

The senior Senator from Ohio doubtless had charge of this re- 
funding law in its passage, and was determined to protect the 
interests of the purchasers and holders of such bonds and main- 
tain unsullied the public faith. Hence the requirements of the 


law and the language of the bonds, about which there can be no | 


question of good faith or honesty. They are payable at the op- 
tion of the Government, by the recognized laws of every civilized 
nation, in coin money of the standard value of the United States 
on said July 14, 1870. And no man living can truthfully say or 
pretend that the coin of the standard value on said day and now 
was other than the silver dollar of 412+ grains, { parts fine, and 
the gold dollar of 25.8 grains, 9 parts fine. ‘hey were the coin 
money specified in the law and on the face of the bonds. They 
can be just as equitably and legally paid in the standard silve 
dollar, then and now a full legal tender in all payments, as in 
the gold dollar, without the least particle of tarnishing the pub- 
lic honor or breaking the public faith, 


» 

As to the refunding certificates and certificates of deposit, they 
were issued in exchange for lawful money and are payable in any 
full legal-tender money. 

The old matured debt can be paid in honesty and good faith in 
the standard silver dollar. 

The United States notes or greenbacks, the old demand notes 
national-bank notes, and fractional currency can also be paid in 
honesty and good faith in standard silver dollars. 

But, Mr. President, it seems that there is some dispute abo 
the right to pay silver or redeem the greenbacks in standard 
silver dollars. It seems that the Administration has some scru- 
ples about redeeming greenbacks, U1 
notes, in the standard silver dolars. Can they be honestly and 
justly paid in thestandard silver dollar? Let me read what th 
distinguished senior Senator from Ohio said. You know h 
not a greenbacker, nor a populist, nora repudiationist. I quot 
from the speech of the senior Senator from Ohio, on the llth 
day of April, 1876, ona bili then pending in the Senate in re- 
gard to fractional currency and silver coinage. That Senator 
then said: 

But the vital question presented by the amendments of the committee is 
therestoration of the silver dollar. Why restore the silver dollar when it is 
mow so depreciated by the events that [ have named? Well, sir, the an 
swer is that we havea large amount, some $00,000,000 of United States notes 
which now area legal tender forall purposes, and the time has arrived when 
we can redeem them all with the old dollar of the United States. Wedono 
create a dollar; we simply provide forits issue. The law was, I have shown 
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to the holder of the certificate on dem a ol 


“PLATT Will the Senator fr Missouri allow a ¢ x 


Mr. COCKRELL. Certainly. 
ATT. He is making a most thorough examination of 


id practice, and I wish he would sta for the informa- 
tors, if he knows, who it is that deposits the iver 
> Treasury under the practice of the Treasury De- 

at the present time ; 

COCKRELL. Anv holder of them, I presume. The most 
deposited there by banks and mercantile establish 
probabil I have n nv gated A 
Vi PL \T [ Do the not ro in yim yst oO i 
I he mint to the’ eusury na the ¢ vy] 1 O| mone 
e ¢ ned 18 1 vy thes er ceril \ 
Vi Ly l expe tha is tl tru of the m be 
of them. I have no doubt of that. When t e 
they are placed in the Treas ,and everybody } 
icate to the coin. and then instead of issuing the dollar 

- certificate LS issued 
1e to the United States Treasury notes i Ll unde 
ly 14, 1890, in payment of silv b or eh d 

In my opinion, it was cl the purpose the 
the ed 1 in V l I olned | 
n purchased l for by 1 i ha I | 
1 the ment in another p 
re 1 ft sare cu én 1 5 CU 
uc yn é he several road nd \ 
cs Sin & dollar oO no t 
hing that a le | tend 
now cons ed eve n 
s and see in what kind « or 
civilized countries, by « d of 
in be} id. W oO not pror 5 to vy tie rola ee 
th silver co tifi tes, ¢ he Ct pic 
sury notes, or to pay tine nte . in bh 

-tender money of foreign nations —( i or J 
1id—but only in the standar of the l 
own full legal-tender money ec:xlled for and s ed 

and in which, by our laws, the only creating then 


obligation to pay them, they can be honestly, l ind 
ably paid; in short, only in such money as every self-re- 


a | 
| 
i 
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specting, civilized country or nation issuing and creating them 
would pay in pursuance of the law and the terms of the obliga- 
tion. What more can anyone ask or demand? 

Does anyone now claim that we must redeem the silver certif- 
icate or the legal-tender notes only in gold? I am exceedingly 
anxious to ascertain whether there be one or more Senators who 
now so claim. 

[ will pause for a reply. I want to know if there is any pre- 
tense that the silver certificate calling for silver dollars must 
only be redeemed in gold. or that the United States greenbacks, 
legal tenders, must only be redeemed in gold. 

But it may be said, and has probably been said, that the Pres- 
ident meant in recommending other legislative action putting 
beyond all doubt or mistake the intention and the ability of the 
Government to fulfill its pecuniary obligations in money univer- 
sally recognized by all civilized countries—only gold money; 
and that gold money is the only money universally recognized 
by all civilized countries. 

Now, let us seeif this claim becorrect. Is gold the only metal 
recognized by all civilized countries? The latest authorities | 
know upon this question giving us an idea of what the money of 
the world is, is the Indian currency commission report. It is 
a report of Lord Herschelland othersof England. It was made 
in the present year. It was the report upon which India went 
to a gold standard practically. or suspended the coinage of the 
silver rupee. It gives a description of the money of the world, 
the financial conditions, the financial policies of the different 
nations of the world. I! wish to read some from that report. I 
read now from page 28: 

United Kingcom. 


That is Great Britain. As a matter of course we all know 
that they have— 
(1) The standard coin to be of one metal, gold. 
* * * *” 2 a ow 


Gold isthe standard or meastre, but for the most part not the medium itself. 
Though, however, tn wholesale transactions, and ina great many retail pur- 
chases, gold is no longer the medium of exchange, the use of gold coins is 
probably greater in the United Kingdom than in most other countries. 


In India the silver rupee, at the rate of 154 to 1, is a full legal 
tender in the nee of alldebts. It is not now allowed free 
mintage or unlimited mintage. It is coined upon account of the 
Government. 

I go then to Canada, our neighbor. The standard is gold, but 
they have no mint. There is no Canadian gold coin, and little 
or no gold in cireulation. Silver is not convertible into gold. 

The American silver dollar circulates at par, at the ratio of 16 to 1, al- 
though a government proclamation was issued in 1870 declaring it to be 
legal tender up to the amount of #10, but only at 80 cents per dollar. 

Silver is not convertible into gold. 

This is a very remarkable case, since, without any gold currency, and 
without even a mint for gold, dollar notes and silver dollars circulate at the 
United States gold-dollar value. 

That is right here in our neighboring country, and look how 
our gold monometallists begin to tremble when a few million 
dollars of gold leave this country! 

[ now go to the West Indies. 

All the West India Islands and British Guiana have adopted the English 
currency, wold being the standard, but silver being the legal tender without 
limit 

They have a nominal standard of gold, with silver a full legal 
tender. 

This is an instance of agold standard without gold anda silver token cur- 
reney circulating to an unlimited extent at a value based on that gold 
standard 

I gonowtoGermany. Germany adopted the single gold stand- 
ard in 1871-1873 and closed her mints to silver, and they say: 

The peculiarity of the case of Germany is that £20,000,000 worth of old sil- 


ver thalers are retained in circulation at a ratio of 15} to 1, and are legal ten- 
der to an unlimited extent 


I go to the Scandinavian country: 

The standard has been goid since 1873, and the mints appear to be open to 
gold, but there is little gold in circulation. Bank notes convertible into 
gold are the ordinary currency. 

I goto the Latin Union now—France. What do they say? 
Now I read from it: 

The mints are open to gold. ’ 

Silver coinage, except of subsidiary coins, has since 1878 been and is now 
prohibited under the rules of the Latin Union. 

There ts a large quantity of gold coin in actual circulation. 

The peculiarity of the French currency is the large amount of 5-franc 
pieces, which circulate at the old ratio of 154to 1. They are legal tender to 
any amount, and are accepted as freely as gold coin. ey are not legally 
convertible into gold 


That is what the Herschell commission say, notwithstandin 
the views of my distinguished friend from Louisiana[Mr. WHITE}. 

I now go to Belgium. The same condition exists precisely as 
in France, the Latin Union embracing France, Belgium, Italy, 
Switzerland, and Greece. [taly is the same way. 
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The rules as to 5-franc pieces, as to the ratio between gold and silver 
as to legal tender are the same as in France 

There is very little metallic coin in actual circulation; the paper is at 
discount, and the exchange below par. 

I go now to Holland and the Dutch East Indies. They had the 
single silver standard for a long time, and then they changed to 
the single gold standard ‘‘ ata ratio of 15§ to 1, and the Dutch 
mint was opened to gold, whilst the coinage of silver, except oi 
subsidiary token coins, was prohibited, and remains so at 
present time. Silver florins, at the gold value, were legal tend 


a. 


he 


| to any amount, and, with paper florin notes, which were also 


a gold value, formed the internal circuiation of the country.’ 

{ go now to Austria-Hungary. Thev had the silver standard 
for along time. They took Steps in 1841 to go to the single go! 
standard and adopted | it in August, 1892. They have no coin, 
practically, in cireulation. They have a large amount of irre- 
deemable paper,and their silver was coined at a ratio, I believe, 
of 15+ to 1, but they have changed the ratio since. 

I go to Brazil: 

The case of Brazil is perhaps the most remarkable of all, as showing tha 
paper currency without a metallic basis may, if the credit of the country 
good, be maintained at a high and fairly steady exchange, althouch it is 
solutely inconvertible and has been increased by the act of the Governm 
out of all proportion to the growth of the population and of its foreign tra 

They sum up this on page 35, but I will not consume the tim 
of the Senate in reading it. It is just what I have read. Th 
give a summary: 

RESULTS OF EXAMINATION OF DIFFERENT SYSTEMS OF CURRENCY 

_ 93. Itis impossible thus to review foreign systems of currency witho\ 
feeling that, however admirable may be the precautions of our own curren: 
system, other nations have adopted different systems which appear to ha 
worked without difficulty, and have enabled them to maintain for their 1 
spective currencies a gold standard and a substantial parity of exchang 
With the gold-using countries of the world, which has, unfortunately, no 
been the case with India. This has been effected under all the following con 
ditions, viz: 

(@) With a little or no gold coin, as in Scandinavia, Holland, and Canada 

(6) Without a mint or gold coinage, as in Canada and the Dutch East In 
dies; 

(c) With a circulation consisting partly of gold, partly of overvalued ar 
inconvertibie silver, which is legal tender to an unlimited amount, as in 
France and other countries of the Latin Union, in the United States, and 
also in Germany, though there the proportion of overvalued silver is mor 
limited, the mints in all these countries being freely open to gold, but not 
to silver, and in some of them the silver coinage having ceased; 

(a) With a system under which the banks part with gold freely for ex 
port, as in Holland, or refuse it for export, asin France; 

(¢) With mints closed against private coinage of both silver and gold, and 
with a currency of inconvertible paper, as has been temporarily the case in 
Austria; 

(7) With a circulation basedon gold, but consisting of token silver, which, 
however, is legal tender to an unlimited extent, as in the West Indies. 

The case of Holland and Javais very remarkable, since in that case th 
gold standard has been maintained without difficulty in both countries 
although there is no mint in the Dutch East Indies, no stock of gold there 
and a moderate stock of gold in Holland; whiist the currency consisis 
silver and paper legally and practically inconvertible into gold, except f 
purposes of export. The case of Canada, which maintains a gold stand 
without a gold coinage, is also very remarkable. 

We see, Mr. President, what other civilized countries treat 
money, that silver as money is recognized by nearly every civ 
ized country. Suppose England orGermany should adopt p! 
num instead of gold and should change their standard, | sup 
pose then the United States must hasten to pay all its pecuniar; 
obligations in platinum, the only money universally recognized 
by all civilized countries. You might just as well make th 
contention asto contend that under the language of the President 
you must redeem them all in gold. 

I do not know what the President meant except by simply 
taking his language as I find it, and I say that according to his 
own language silver dollars are full legal tender, the equal 
gold, irredeemable in anything on earth, above it, or beneath 
the money universally recognized by all civilized countries, 
which the pecuniary obligations of the Government can a 
paid, except only the gold certificates. 

WHY NOT RESTORE SILVER MONEY? 

Mr. President, we are told of the fearful financial crisis 1 
pending and the deadly paralysis of business, and that all res 
from our legislation in regard to silver. 

These are only the same old prophecies we have heard din 
dong ever since 1877, the same old scare,and the same old t 
bling apprehension of dire consequences from the restoratio 
silver to its equal monetary functions with gold. What dot 
really portend? What is the ulterior object of these predictio: 
To what monetary system are they intended to bring us? TT! 
are vital questions to every American freeman, every pat! 
regardless of politics. 

I assert that the ulterior object, the final end sought to be 
tained, isthe single gold standard for the United States, 
free and unlimited coinage and full legal tender, and all ot 
kinds of money, silver and paper currency, to be redeemable 
gold, limited in legal tenderand mere subsidiary money. | 

The senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] has certal 
had more to do in shaping our financial legislatien and est.) 
lishing the single gold standard by the coinage law of Febru} 
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12, 1873, than amy one min in the United States. He certainly | with free coinage and unlimited legal tender, and section 2 
understood clearly the objects sought to be secured. vides for ver coinage in these words " c 
Now, Mr. President, I am going to show you what is to become The wei f the half d _ 

of all these predictions and pretensions. [| take the finance re- o ; : i 
jort of 1877, when the Senator from Ohio was Secretary of the 
Fr ysury and was making his recommendations to Congress. I Section 3 provided * 

read from page 21: | And the s r coins shali — . 































rhe question of the issue of a silver dollar for circulation as money has in any one payment 
been much discussed andcarefully examined by a commission organi red by | T hav hara s tot , + _ , 
Cc ress, which has recommended the coinage of the old silverdoliar. With ee oe Sens See repo ) r 
3 islative provision as will maintain itseurrent value at par with gold, 1551, made by Secretary Folger imply s that 1 
its issue is respectfully 1 ymmended. A gold coin of t denominatior not circulate tl Iver dollars, t t ther re tk 
one dollar is too small for convenient circulation, whilesuch a coin in silver | alpasd - ‘ tha Rian ' ‘ . 
would be convenient for a multitude of daily transactio ind is ina form | — ne d, and that the Diand - ; oo ee 
to satisfy the natural instinct of h Presid \rthur in Bis messag December, L&&8 
Of the metais, silver 18 Ol mos! ise fol AnA, [t isa part of secret oliget rec nmendatlor secretary Fo a , TR 
every system of coinage even in countries where; lega and ret t “ 
ard. It best measures the common wants of lif 3 weight and Cp ca ] r recommendation fo Le 3 ) 
bulk. is not a convenient medium in the larger exchanges of commerce. Its Bland nd President Arth ISS2 reaflirmed his - 
pr iction is reasonably steady in amoun The relative market value of of ISS1 1 ! 1o same thir Secret Wn ’ PRX 
silver and gold is far more stable than that of any other two commodities moaforvan 4 ’ os Ha : 2B ¢ ' » 
atill, it does vary. Itis notint power of human law to prevent the vari- | , ~~ —e mae ieee oe oan ss vs GHG ike, ane 
ation. This inherent difficulty has compelled all nations to adopt one or the he did in his report of 1884 resid t Arthur. i Deecembe 





other as the sole standard of value, or to authorize an alternative standard | 1884, made s rv recommendations na | w usc t oe 
of either, or to coin bo. h — at an arbitrary standard, and to maintain mav be . ee Feo Tat _ ; ¢ +a j ; 
one at par with the other by limiting its amount and legal-tender q ity ee LeSSuge LOUS, LS lessage, o 
and receiving or redeeming it at par with the other said 


[t has been the careful study of statesmen for miuny years to se 








































metallic currency not subject to the changesof market value, and soad f the coinare o ; 
that both kindscan be kept incirculation together, not alternating with e: rhis is a matt - I ‘ 
other. The growing tendency has been to adopt. for coins, the principl invoked t atten » > ' 
“pedeernability ’ applied to different forms of paper money. By limit ta . : . 
tokens, silver, and paper money to the amount needed for business, ‘ 1 the? atin Gut Cite tah I 98 
promptly receiving or redeeming all that may at any time be in excess, al en . ia I . io. “= 
these forms of money can be kept in circulation, in large amounts, at par | | rted by the S etary to be ne : hiner aan . 
with gold. In this way, tokens of inferior intrinsic value are readily circu- | whereof but ' li el eetet ee oa : ee ee 
lated, but do not depreciate below the paper money into which they are con vet tot cag aS en Coe 
vertible. The fractional silver coin now in circulation, though the silver of | of itself a nt arcumen rt . 1 statite % ni ae eee 
which it is composed is of less market value than the paper money, passes ich fact . sgl it ; : * oe eee 
readily among all classes of people and answers all the purposes for which But the al 1 — awe écainti Qin tte . 
it was designed. And sothe silver dollar, if restored to our coinage, would | tion : on FT a —— 
greatly add to the convenience of the people. But this coin should be subject The Secreta svows his convict .at unlesa t a y 
to the same rule, as to issue and convertibility, as other forms of money I f ay 3 ov ia k aly oh ne diets 

2 I I i es suspe l ris key al oO tant L » 

There you have it, a silver dollar redeemable in gold. Now, | “ ' tallic stand 

rs To ‘ )*) \I pr j . 7 » + + ‘ ° 
I read from page 23— ir. President, do they not somewhat remind us of the predik 

Mech complaint has been made that this was done with the design tLONS O O-aa Chey sound very mue! ist as the prediction 

Referring to the demonetization of silver— to-da the dire ealamities that | et 1 in E885 

; ; S8e D , » and . 

Much complaint has been made that this was done with the design of de . —~ Gus « Lining and see thel 1 ; [ have | 
priving the people of the privilege of paying their debts in a cheaper money | fore mea letter written by Presi it Cle fore b n 
than gold, but it is manifest that this is an error. Noonethen did or could | imuration in 1885 
foresee the subsequent fall in the market value of silver a - : 7 

| AY 
rt’ © < . oe 7 ft ‘<«¢ } ‘ i . ‘ > rT 
That is remarkable for a financier, a statesman for years and | To the Hon. A. J. WARNER and others 
% “* . . s » i‘ x 7 . 
years at the head of the Finance Committee, and who presented if 8 of the Porty-eighth Cong 
himself in Paris to give financial instruction to the assembled | In referring to their letter, he says 
delegates of the world in a monetary conference, that no one It is also f tifled by the nature o e flna t eri vhi 
could conceive of any possibility of the fall in the price of silver | the operation of the act of Congress of February 2s, 1878, is now 
by its demonetization, when in 1868, five years before the de- ow By tren mene oe With the F ts o aw, all the va 
: ; or . : ; ‘ : : the Federal Treasury have been ar ved full of s 1 co 
monetization of silver, Wolowskiand Seyd had published to the | are n oe we ees a ¢ sae duatiade manmnantieadl ae 
, é D } ! Low we Liess than & r ce of the gold dollar pre ibed a 
world, as many other writers had done, exactly what would oceur | unit of ya in section 14 of the act of February !2, 1873, and which. wit 
if silver was demonetized by the world and the mints opened for | S2°5!ver vitcates representing such coim, are receivable for all pu 
} ‘ ‘ . . ™ mer lues Being thus receivable } . oO eonstar , in eit anata 
gold only. Yet Secretary Sherman says nobody could possibly | ay rate of $ “4 Py se re ee <r REY secreass — 
© ‘ . ae . 4 t € ile UU, JOU year, it bas mowed, OF lI essi 1 ie flow 
have conceived of such a thing. Now,I read from pages ‘ nto the Treasury has been steadily , 
and 25: Silver and silver certificates have dis} now dis I 

The Seerets that all the beneficial results hoped m a | the goldobli ae eral Tasscury now avaliablefor the pagmacs 
Mberal issue of sil in be secuired by issuing this coin. in in States notes call eenba wa? eae nivenie @ nption of the United 
of the general pol act of 1853. in exchange for United States notes sly near . ¢ a ; ; . ? : 
eoined from bullion p hased in the open market by the United States, | ; ny 
and maintaining itbyr mption or otherwise } . » * 4 x . 

‘ Sone - lead . - 4] es : : . These bet [ 1 ( y yresen mait , : 

Mr, President, you see exactly what the Senator from Ohio | to avert that danger would : os 
wants. He wants a silver dollar redeemable in gold. I goto} ‘ ‘ ° ' ‘ * 
the finance report of 1+78, page 17, to the same effect. It is to Fr the npending calamities it is surely a most pat 
the same « as the extract I have just read. l representative Dp e -} 

= And the Se fully recomm is that he ! t “iz t Chat Nahriuary ? 
1 wil} mm 3 thi 2 authorized t j Ss rep \ s ( 22a wht . { oe ‘ 
; continue the coinage of the silver dollar when the amount out standing shall Y a a4 -y Base, ee You es oS “7 we 
exceed 850,000,000 ee p : ) bs coming. Jus pon the bri ‘ " 

The Secretary deems it proper to state that inthe meantime, in the ex precipice w, let us sec how long that con red, for t 
cution of the law as it now stands, he will feel it to be his duty to redeem all | pal » not subside instanter, as a rule 
United States notes presented on and after January 1, next, ai the office of | Lr ! ISS5. the fir cial nort of “at Mi 
the assistan easurer of the United States in the city of New York. in - eee eae oe purl Ul S ctary Mat 
sums of not less than 850, with either gold or silver coin, as desired by the or the i ry wassu mitted. i } ort gi tvrreat ler thy 

: holder, but reserving the legal option of the Government; and to pay out I vs, an 0 nds the repeal of the purchasing el Me 
: United States notes for all other demands on the Treasury. except when a4 4 us ren ng « 36 
; 1 th ssury, except when y } w »hr ry YS R7RQ os ‘ 3 ‘ ’ 
coin is demanded on coin liabilities ; we Um = ay avy 4 , and tae rep Of tHe inkWw OF 
| | ~ ‘ ; : 
ee * : ” ‘ . L, Oo ing the re ment of gre acks ’ 
Now, I take the finance report of 1880, also made by Secretary | ¢) ; - = So * oo —oo 

. ; ; J d their reissue; in short, to restore bimet 3] ton t 
SHERMAN. It is to the same effect: awd ane ne eee ee * 

bane? . Oo l r. U onditionally repe t pul ts 

1. It is too bulky for large transactions, and its use is eonfimed mainiy | Blaz t { . . , eananl py a : " 
to payments for manual labor and for market purposes or for change. The <n “piston 6 aba Cancel ~reenhbacks, and walt i 

q amount needed for these purposes is already in excess of the probable dé nett ul agreement. 
mand : ‘ nt tional acree ot Nau : ; 
2. It is known to contain a quantity of silver of » niet cond : a Now, 1 "cad J sident 
S knov ntain juantity of siiver of less Market value than | Cley: I ; message in IS85 The Pre nt 
the gold in gold coin rhis fact would not impair the circulation of such iit age a Te — . " 
limited amount. as experience shows to be convenient for use, but it does | he desire to ntilize the silver product of the mtry s ild not le to 
revent its being held or hoarded as reserves, or exported, and pushes i I us rsion of this powel! 
into active circulation, until it returns to the Treasury, as the least valu 7 y for such an tion d 
able and desirable money in use 5 is the silver-coina ‘ gative , fact 
, vor these reasons the Secretary respectfully but earnestly recommends the prese t nly adout fifty millions of the er d rs so¢ ; 
5 that the further compulsory coinage of the silver dollar be suspended sctua found their way Into circu o saving 1 t lan one hu 
* . Ga xt y I L1tOmMS In th : yn tt nt 
| Now, I will refer to what I have already stated, and that igs | whic! entailed a consids le expense t for 
f ; O17 . / . . ts « ; t ; ++4 . ; — : 7 ‘vt 
at bill 217 and Senate report made by the Senator from Ohio | ° - Aga mae 0 . tter rmount th se egthinieiendiie var cont 
. & CR J ry QG 182 +m hlieht , ie —— . 7 ) BOW 793,000,000 
{[Mr. SHERMAN], June 9, 1868, esta lishing the gold standard! Every month two millions of gold in the public Trea paid out f 
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two million 
accumulated 

If continued long enough, this operation will result in the substitution of 
silver for all the gold the Government owns applicable to its general pur 
poses It will not do to re upon the customs receipts of the Government 
to make good this drain of gold, because the silver thus coined having been 
made legal tender for alldebts and dues, public and private, at times during 
the last six months 58 per cent of the r sceipts for duties has been in silver 
or Silver certificates, While the average within that period has been 20 per 
cent ihe proportion of silver and its certilicates received by the Govern 
ment Will probably increase as time goes on. for the reason that the nearer 
the period approaches when it will be obliged to offer silver in payment of 
its obligations, the greater inducement there will be to hoard gold against 
depreciation in the value of silver, or for the purpose of speculating. 

This hoarding of gold has already begun 

When the time comes that go'd has been withdrawn from circulation, then 
will be apparent the difference between the real value of the silver d¢ 
and adollar in gold, and the two coins will part company. Gold still the 
standard of value, and necessary in our dealings with other countries, will 
be at a premium over silver; banks which have substituted gold for the de- 
posits of their customers may pay them with silver bought with such gold, 


or more of silver dollars, to be added to the idle mass already 


thus making a handsome proiit; richspeculators will sell their hoarded gold | 


to their neighbors who need it to liquidate their foreign debts, at a ruinous 
premium over silver, and the laboring men and women of the land, most 
defenseless of all, will find that the dollar received for the wage of their toil 
has sadly shrunk in its purchasing power 

It may be said that the latter result will be but temporary, and that ulti- 
mately the price of labor will be adjusted to the change; but even if this 
takes place the wage-worker can not possibly gain, but must inevitably lose, 
since the price he is compelled to pay for his living will not only be meas- 
ured in a coin heavily depreciated, and fluctuating and uncertain in its 
value, but this uncertainty in the value of the purchasing medium will be 
made the pretext for an advance in prices beyond that justified by actual 
depreciation 

Phe words "ttered in 1834 by Daniel Webster in the Senate of the United 
States are true to-day: ‘‘The very man of all others who has the deepest 
interest in a sound currency, and who suffers most by mischievous legisla- 
tion in money matters, is the man who earns his daily bread by his daily 
toil.”’ 


Mr. President, if you will read this message of 1885 on the | 


Bland law, and read the late message you will find this quota- 
tion in both of them, and you will find the conditions predicted 
almost alike, the same conditions practically, which were pre- 
dicted as existing in 1885 and 1886 under the Bland law. 

When President Cleveland was first elected, and when he is- 
sued the celebrated letter from which I am quoting, and then in 
1885 sent to Congress the message to which I have referred, 
urging and pleading for the repeal of the Bland law just as 
strongly as he asks now for the repeal of the Sherman law, it 
precipitated some discussion of what was going on in 1885, and 
what was causing the crisis which was then impending, and I 
want to examine it. 

On July 14, 1886, in the House of Representatives—that was 
the first Congress assembled after President Cleveland's inaugu- 
ration—the Forty-ninth Congress, first session, House joint reso- 
lution No. 126, directing paymentof the surplus in the Treasury 
on the public debt was passed; yeas 207—144 Democrats, 61 Re- 
publican, 2 Independents; nays 67—14 Democrats, 53 Republicans. 

July 27, 1886, in the Senate, Mr. ALLISON reported it with a 
substitute, which was passed. Yes 42—13 Democrats, 29 Repub- 
licans; nays 20—14 Democrats, 6 Republicans. It was placed in 
conference, and the conference report was adopted in the House 
of Representatives August 3, 1886. Yeas 120—73 Democrats, 47 
Republicans; nays 63—34 Democrats, 28 Republicans, 1 Inde- 
pendent, and agreed to in the Senate August 4, 1886, without 
division. 

The President would not signit. It went to him on the last 
day of the session, and he killed it by what we call a pocket veto; 
that is, he refused to sign it. He made no return to Congress, 
so far asI have been able to ascertain, of his reasons for it; butin 
a very handsome book called State Papers of Grover Cleveland, 
which I possess, I find these remarks made in connection with 
that joint resolution: 
not deem it best to discuss it at this time, It is not approved, because I be- 
lieve it to be unnecessary, and because I am by no means convinced that its 
mere passage and approval at this time may not endanger and embarrass 
the sux sful and useful operations of the Treasury Department and im- 
pair the confidence which the people should have in the management of the 
finances of the Government. 

That was not a very dangerous joint resolution. There was 
some question as to the right of the President to pay out certain 
amounts to redeem certain bonds, etc. The joint resolution, as 
it pnussed and as it was pocketed by the President, provided: 

Chat whenever the surplus or balance in the Treasury, including amount 
held for redemption of United States notes, shall exceed the sum of $100,000, - 
000, it shall be, and is hereby made, the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury 
to apply such excess, in sums not less than ten millions per month, during 
the existence of any such surplus or excess, to the payment of the interest- 


bearing indebtedness of the United States payable at the option of the Goy- 
ernment 


* a = * + * » 

Provid That no callshall be made under the provisions of this resolution 
until a sum equal to the call is in the Treasury over and above the reserve 
herein mentioned: And provided further, That the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in his discretion, may have in the Treasury, over and above the foregoing 
sums, & working balance not exceeding $20,000,000, 

One hundred million dollars of actual reserve and $20,000,000 

. = : . . . . . 
of working balance. It is true that this joint resolution did not 


ilar | 


| make them believe that they would bring on a} 


| locking up of out 
|} speak ofthesethings without aut 
though a somewhat bitter one, of the speech I made in the 

ter, by Hon. Horace White, of New York, a very well info 


|} apprehendiz 


| 80 or perhaps 75 cents each, he took the precaution toinsure that they should 





resolution involves so much and is of such serious import, that Ido | 
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discriminate between silver dollars and gold dollars. Itrefe 
to the surplus in the Treasury, and I apprehend its terms 
have embraced the silver dollars as well as the gold dollars 

ae s ° ° ° rn a © . 
the President did not sign it. That joint resolution was « 
siderably discussed in the Senate, and the causes which had 
cipitated that panic were discussed; and now I want to 
something of what was said in the discussion as to the ea 
the panic. I read from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
17, part 8, Forty-ninth Congress, July 29, 1886, page 7674, 
the speech of Senator Beck: 

If I may be allowed to guess I could guess t} 
ing. Last year the Secretary of the Treasu 48 induced to lock u 
in t e rreasury, as we all agree now, greatly beyond what 
people required, and very much beyond what was 
security of the Government, because 
power in New York and elsewhere, many of whom held bonds as secu 
for natic nal-bank circulation. They did not want to have the bonds pa 
and the circulation based upon them withdrawn, and they determined tl 
they would ruin the country rather than receive any part of their prin 
or interest in silver coin. They made earnest and suce ul efforts 
their combinations to alarm our Treasury officials. They endeay 

anic in regard to the! 


was held in the Treasut 


it it has a very proper 
the intere 
needs for the Vv 


of aombinations of men of wealt! 


of the country unless all the surplus money 
their demand for gold, and gold alone, was acceded to. I 
alarmed the Setretary of the Treasury I believe that much of the 
money was suse of that apprehension, and | 
ority. [have before me a very al 

Senate 

rmed man 


belie 


} 
ve¢ 


review he said, among other things 

**A sort of panic ensued in the money market, and it came to my 
edge that Governor Tilden was one of a considerable number of perso 
without any concert of action, had bought large amounts of ste 
change in order to protect themselves against loss in case silver sh 
come our monetary standard. Sterling exchange means gold in Lor 
Why was Governor Tilden buying sterling exchange’? Because, happer 
to have on hand a certain number of dollars worth 100cents each in gold a 
‘that if left in bank they would presently be worth only 90 


continue to be worth 100 cents. Hehad only to write a few lines to his banker 
to insure this result. This was atypicalcase of the domineering ‘organiza 
tions of wealth’ that Mr. Beck has conjured up.” 

And so on. 

A very able man, perhaps as able as Mr. White and as well informed, M 


| Abram Hewitt,of New York, madea speech very lately in which he said 


I have reason to know whenthe present Administration came into powe 
its first and chiefest concern was to avoid the danger which®* had b 1 pr 
dicted by the Republican Secretary in his official statement and in h 
vate communications. The amount of gold in the Treasury on the 4t! 
March, 1885, was $126,000,000. This was a much smaller sum than had usua 
been held in the Treasury in gold since the resumption of specie pay m¢ 
It was steadilyrunningdown, The publicconfidence was gone. The hoa 
ing of gold had begun—not by the mass of the people, not in stockings, n 
in secret hiding _e but by the masters of finance, the men whose bus 
ness it is to handle millions and to prevent their deterioration; they bega 
to prepare for the hour of danger and the collapse which they thought 
impending. ; ss : 

**T know three of the greatest institutions in the city of New York—I s 
not name them lest it might possibly bring down upon them the conden 
tion of those who are prejudiced against banks—but I know three 
tions in the city of New York which had accumulated more than #2 
of gold as a preparation for the collapse which they thought was comil 

Mr. CALL. Who was that? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. Abram S. Hewitt, of New York 
monometallist. This was the predicament of President | 
land in the beginning of his first Administration. The \ 
Administration was trembling and shaking with dread and 
idation for fear that the Treasury Department would be dish: 
ored and degraded. Whence did they get their informatio: 
From these masters of finance, the New York bankers, brokers 
and option dealers. 

I am quoting now from Senator Beck: 

These men were conspiring to break us down. It was a well-ors 
effort, nodoubt. They sent their emissaries from one end of the lar 
other, they held their conventions all over the country, seeking t 
laboring masses, and to make good their threats if we dared to say 
ver and gold should stand upon an equality before the law and tl 
should be required to take either at the option of the Government 
people. It was these combinations, whose power our executiy 
knew, Which actuated the Secretary of the Treasury to make, at t 
gestion or demand, the miserable, abortive, absurd effort last 
save the country from ruin by the exchange for gold of 310,000,00 
tional currency. 


Just think of the great Secretary going up there an 
to these masters of finance, and begging them to let h 
gold for subsidiary silver coinage! 

That abortion I need not do more than allude to, because it was 
temptible to deccive anybody and fell flat before it Was consumm 

Mr. President, I shall not consume the time of the Se 
reading, but will introduce some extracts from pages 76 
T7676: 

Iam not going to say anything now about or against the $100 
serve; that will not be endangered by the House resolution. I 
believed there was any necessity for $50,000,000 of reserve; I do not 
now. It becomes more and more absurd every day to hear about 
000 guarding greenbacks. I do not believe the credit of this Gove 
would be impaired one penny if we were to-day to take 50,000,000 
that reserve and pay off the 3 per cent bonds with it. . 

Whatever may have been thought to be prudent in 1879, when the 
tion act was an experiment, eight years of experience have shown 
greenback needs no protection. When we paid off 50,000,000 of 3 per cel 
between the Ist day of January and the Ist day of July last, nearly *10 
000 of them were paid in greenbacks at the request of the men who : 
bonds. When the character of money in which our customs dues were pile 
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r 26,000,000 of it and 4} pe r th i | [am not ge 
uestion nD v. Itw ssweptaway some rz witl ; 
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G MAN! and y ma I on a nk in Ba 1 

e may have the be nin B i we bank on our ” 

oO ur thatisa vl [ 

But these depositors, Wh y see 1e Senator ‘ ! . 

I elf ar vKit 1oney as cers, and al makit i l t 1 ex 
I ts, May say [tis too go I o let Beck a GORN s 
we will set up a bank of ouroy I d ley Of b) “ * * 

he money they deposited wit! L eav the bu i ‘ \ of 
friends, who are also our dep tors. The two ba 3divide the profits Ve . 

nust have a reserve to meet unexpected calls like that nus If our de t { \ i h France 
positors w re left think that in Chicago, St. Paul, Minun., or so) ! ‘ inage of 
where els¢ can be loaned at 10 or 15 per centl ead of 3 per « t 5 é ’ a el 
which is all y make by depositing in our bank, they draw their money ute el a! 
out. We must have a reserve to meet all these contingencit wr fail a 

The United States have no such contingencies to l rinst I i 
United States have no competitor in the ul ul affair The! ney 
rived from our custom-houses and our int revenl from our 1 
miscellaneous sources comes, as I said, W cer nty ith, and the 
more prosperous the country is the lat receipts are. Nobody can ! to ‘ r . 

pa divide with us or take from us any of ou spositor i 1 2 1872 

er Mr. President, no cond f igs can bi the United States. When P ; d s 

” the reserve of a privat me he fails. When aS » SLOP O Up Via ro 
[ ted States is ne of the 1 i States imposes a ru I ed te 3 Ww { 
cent tax on all incor ! and #£30,000,000 flows into the Treasury ( ed coin ( ‘ the Bla W 
or “5 cent 1 pound on tea; 10 cents a pout m cof! ao » up the tax on ! ‘ ‘ t ‘ + if f 
whisl ind t Oo and untold millions roll in The world knows that 8iV et me Wa cu SLOP} tL 5O i V« i it nd 
the plain people of the country understand it; and to argue here that we M nations to 18 1 é I I oO 
are no better tT than a private lan who must keep bre erve be se he | ¢ t or vears and y rs i ra I é e 
no other means of payment « pt bis own property is to my mi , ; : an 
terous. No man’s credit can be compared with that of the Unit l we i ( we 
whose power of taxation extends over a continent and over all the wealth of er can force ropea navtl Ss t the e of 
6O 000,000 people J if ow it po 7 ; 

Everything every bank has can be called on and 1} required to con : 
the rescue of the credit of the United States at any moment when an 1 come down and a e } | { t 
ri is likely te ocew It is erel yan surd proposition from a bu VWehave been talking about 1 it 1 orv eve since | * and 
n 88 5 n an on Sorc eee ve Sees ; relat : I te ee é wi t is b ndaon l t 1 ou i ne SS ped 
that we were in danger « ell roken down fluancta ink we keep . | the colnage oO! sliver 1n indla, and } ‘ tate L ¢ . 
reserve intact. Kven when at the e! ach quarter when pensions and | the we ot seen. Let ‘ t tifw vO i stop 
wages are pai it is the ht to be | ible reduce i 1U¢ 1,000 reserve } ' ’ } ‘ { t 
f rie lay 4 i 4 t I ) n VW : ae A a’ e : i t ; : : : , ut , a . a en 
ex iree montt eI r ut 1e next eral quarterly pay © » : I é I ‘ 
day co es l DoW rl sucn ana me ! ( ny? el or | 

I will go, however, to another speech at the same time from | ‘ t. J nt nators to think ol lor years and years the 
the senior Senator from Maryland |Mr. GORMAN]. i quote now principal at nent ior stopplig er } » Or Sliver ce the 
from page 7723: Bland law has been that we might oe ul stionna cree 

, x x 4 : ; 

Mr. Hewitt states that he had t t information from ex-Secretary McCu m b. VV n ley Siu t vere not gol ti phHnold si er. 
loch But thatis not a rhe is t l 7 sy of February, 1885, the 1de v that then they wo ad com ow rree with 
nearly one month ore the expir 1.of his term and when the new Ad us Yet. w ve were doi t. | n . neo haiiad y 
ministration was about into power, he (Mr. McCulloch) was : 
alarmed at the co n of affair saw, that payment it of the Treasury ind stopped the co e | n ind ‘ ‘ gs to 
of silver cert utes wer l rapidly ick in thes usury in New free co re, ithout co LibL uS: and In the i sseis confer- 
York from customs i ite evenue, receipts in gold ose accounts | anee the 7 4 3 tha ; ded ti 0; It was inti 
diminishin the tcoin and ) alance Was being rap vy reduced. he : 
was compelled on it date. February 7, 1885, to instruct the subtreasurer | Miated t sstrongly enou to { 3; on o ( then 
at New York to wit ] ) ent of old and greenbacks in the ordinary | we t i them we were going todo lt 
transaction with the cl ri 10use in New York ther words, hei ed So that th ment to-da +} + tha atan ‘ if 
an order which susp i the whole t < he Treasury with the : pe : a cesthges ; ‘ 

New York clearing house as they had urri since 1879. ~ of siiver or the purchase ot sliver under that V wil end to 
‘ ) nea ) » ¢ Sa 1e y : 

Mr. President, I only read this to show what the panic was at |." nadhaoe: lees te rer tot . ad 

that time without foundation. They hav A Te ak eee ger eet 
7 i | their g Ve shall have to et some I else in o r to 

On the last day of February, 1885, Just before this Administration came in, | },..., fey in an ner ) fa —? yf 
the balance, excluding the fractional silver 18 $120,969,.674, of which Ahh ¥ 9 ' in any proper and [al irgume 
$42,093,056 were silver dx ul leaving a defi the obli ions due Now, M i ident, | willgo on with thi ic Of 1885-6 In 
gold were paid, of $21,122 Soitran unt he 1e ‘Treasury [R86 P sident ¢ éeland erred to } S« etal 3 1 we 
found itself in the cond ym of having $144,052 1 $66,627,842 were } , ¢ , P 
standa silver dolla eaving them short $22 ; if all obligations wma nmenaead the suspension Ol he cou th 

B were paid stan 5 dollar ier the bland act Hut tha VAs i 

How similar were those conditions in 1885 and 1886! Just as} © ' Ol nin Congress. secretary Fal lild then 

bad a panic as we have now practically, and gotten up to order nan his report in 18587, and I will insé ex tru ym 


by the same men and to have effect upon the President. The hat report from pages 47, 48,and 49, They are very in 
President tells us in almost the same language as the present STANDARD SILVER DOLLAR 

message of the dire calamities that would befall the country. ; oe 
Suppose he had called an extra session of Congress to repeal the | a; sed use ; emo at 
Bland act, does any Senator here suppose that it would have | cet s. The tive, two, and one dollar certifi la enient 











F been repealed? No. What did we do upon his recommendation | CU" 1 it is evident that the future use of ollar will be 
to repeal the Bland act? We cimply ignored it, as we had a | _ : —— — . e ‘ : 
right to do, being an independent and cojrdinate branch of the | 1¢ the Government held no funds save those needed for its daily expenses 

‘ Government. He exercised his full constitutional prerogative | it w 1 perform no different function toward currer vhen it had once 

3 when he made his recommendation to us, and we recognized our | SOE" OF P ee thane SOR DOES Ets WOO TONS VER SRE PATRON ey 

: constitutional prerogative in ignoring it. But, Mr. President, | (310 00.) and that for the redemption of national-bank 7 coe se coenmeneentl 


if they were all mistaken in 1885 and 1886, may they not be mis- | more than $00,000,000, and whatever surplus there may be from to time to 
taken now? time—form, as it were, a reservoir whi: aa ts that } 
rency which the people reject Were it not for this great Government reser 


Mr. President, I will ask to insert extracts from this very |! yoir ‘a redundancy of any form of currency would be 
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eve ! lar can not be exported because the silver of which it is made is 
worth less than 75 cents, and that would be its value for exportation. 

“ 7 % * % * * 

The foregoing tables show that during the sixteen months ended Novem- 
ber 1. 1887 ils Department was able to pay out at par and keep in circula- 
tion $10.464,905 of the coined silver dollars, and $72,597,732 of their representa- 
tives, the certificates, in addition to the amounts of each in circulation July 
1, 18 If the Department had been able to print enough certificates, doubt- 
less the whole of this increased use of silver would have been in the form of 
certificates, and few, if any, coined dollars would have been paid out. On 


tion to countries where it was needed or by its depreciation here. 


ao 


the contrary, many of those out would have been returned and certificates | 


taken in their place. 

There should aiways be in the Treasury enough silver beside that held 
against outstanding certificates to enable the Government to at once supply 
any demand for it on the part of the people 
exce 
notes and national-bank notes—to the whole circulating medium, excep 
gold; therefore it would be the partof wisdom to prevent auy accumulation 
of silver in the Treasury beyond a sufficient reserve needed to meet any de- 
mand which may be made fvrit. This can be done by fixing the amount of 
such reserve, and providing that when it is exceeded by say 85,000,000 the 
purchase of bullion shali cease until the amount held by the Government 
again eqvals such reserve 

Another plan, somewhat similar to that recommended by my predecessor 
in his last annual report, would be to provide that when the reserve was ex- 
ceeded, an amount of United States notes equal in value to such excess 
should be cancelled, if enough of them were in the Treasury; but if not, 
then the purchase of bullion to cease until the maximum reserve should be 
reached. This would create a vacuum in the circulating medium which 
would be filled by silver. The amount of 
gradually reduced until the whole were extinguished; silver dollars or sil- 
ver certificates would take the place of United states notes as they were 
retired 
as now. 

Neither of these plans. if adopted, would diminish the actual or potential 
ure of silver as currency by a dollar. In my judgment, it would be pro- 
moted thereby. 

President Cleveland, in his third annual message of December, 
1887, makes no mention of the terrible crisis in which the coun- 
try had been enveloped. That was in 1885. The clouds had 
cleared away, and the silver question was not so important. 

Mr. President, has it ever occurred to the friends of uncondi- 
tional repeal, when they bring before us the weighty power of 
the President's recommendation, that it is barely possible that 
the President may be mistaken now, as he has been so often mis- 
taken heretofore? 

Lrefer to Secretary Fairchild’s report for 1888, page 29: 

SILVER COINAGE. 

The ownership of silver by the Government again was largely decreased, 
in spite of Lhe increase of the total stock of silver dollars in the country, by 
the coinage of sixteen months. During the past few years the decrease of 
circulation caused by the cancellation of national-bank notes and by the de- 
posit of money with the Treasurer by the banks to redeem their notes when 
presented for that purpose has been but little exceeded by the increased cir- 
culation of silver certificates and of standard silver dollars; thus silver 
seems to have filled the vacuum caused by the retirement of national-bank 
eirculation. The circulating medium in small denominations has been 
largely converted into silver certificates. And, finally, business has largely 
increased in the South and in portions of the country where there are few 
banking facilities. 

All of these causes have codperated to postpone any evil effects which 
might arise from a continued and excessive coinage of the silver dollar; but 
the danger still exists, and should be guarded against. This can be done 
by the adoption of the recomm »ndation of my last report, viz, by fixing the 
maximum of silver which shall belong to the Government, and by providing 
that when it wasexceeded by $5,000,000, the purchase of silver bullion should 
cease until the amount owned by the Government should be again reduced 
to such maximum, or by canceling United States notes to the amount of 
the excess over the maximum, provided the Government held the notes; if 
not, then by cea-ing the purchase of bullion. Such plan, if adopted, would 
provide a safety valve which would be self-operative, and would assure the 
country against any possible danger from silver; for as soon as it exceeded 
the amount which could be absorbed in the business of the country, it wouid 
begin to flow into the Treasury in payment of taxes, and would be there held 
until business called for it, and when the Government's ownership fell be- 
low the maximum, the purchase of the bullion would again begin. 


Now I quote President Cleveland’s message of December 23, 
1888, the last message, in which he says: 

The Secretary recommends the suspension of the further coinage of silver, 
and in such recommendation I earnestly concur. For further valuable in- 
formation and timely recommendations I ask the careful attention of Con- 
gress to the Secretary's report. 

We drift along a little further, Mr. President, and I will in- 
sert extracts from Presicent Harrison’s message of December 3, 
1889, in which he goes on to show how the lowering clouds of 
apprehension and danger had passed away and the country was 
in good condition: 

The evil anticipations which have accompanied the coinage and use of the 
silver dollar have not been realized. As a coin it has not had general use, 
and the public Treasury has been compelled to store it. But this is mani- 


festly owing to the fact that its paper representative is more convenient. 
The general acceptance and use of the silver certificate show that silver has 


The 
|; continue to exert a most beneticial influe 


| trial of this legi 
| ume of currency thus supplied for the use of the people was needed 
| beneticial results upon trade and pri 
| must be very clear to every one; 1 
| dollar of these notes 


but all held in the Treasury in | 
of that amonnt is absolutely useless for any purpose, and is in fact a | 
menace to the silver which the people hold and also to the United States | 
| puring the fiscal year was 
| Jurbance resulted was most gratifying, ar 





| VEST] was passed by the Senate by 39 yeas 
|15 Republicans; to nays 27—1 
United Staves notes would be | 
| done? 


This plan would make our currency more uniform and as secure | . 
| address the meeting. 








know that the increased circulation secured by the act has exerted ar 
nee upon business and up 
eral values. " 
In his message of December 9, 1891, President Harrison ; 
I hope the depression in the pric 


» Of Silver is temporary, and thata 
ation will mor 


favorably affect it. That theincrea 

8S have followei this leg slation It 

r should it be forgotten that f{ 

/ issued a full doliar’s worth of silver bullion | 

time deposited in the Treasury as a security for its redemption 
~ © ~ > o * 

Iam still of the opinion that the free coinage of silver under existin 
ditions would disastrously affect our business interests at home aud 

E * * : * : * ~ 

rhe exports of gold to Europe which began in February last and « 
ned until the close of July, aggregated over $70,000. The net 
nearly $68.000.000. That no serious monetary a 

1d gave to Europe fresh eviden 
of the strength and stability of our finan« ial institutions ' With the mo 
ment of crops the outfiow of gold was spee lily stopped, and a return set 
Upto December 1 we had recovered of our gold loss at the port of 
York, $27,854.000, and itis confidently believed that during the winter 
Spring this aggregate will be steadily and largely increased 

It will be remembered that on the 14th of January, 1891. 
free and unlimit.d -coinage amendment of my colleague 
24 Democrat 
Democrat and 26 Republi 
and was pending in the House of Representatives. Wha 
The business men gotup a banc uet in New York 
invited ex-President Cleveland—as he was then—to attend 
{ now hold in my hand the letter of 
Cleveland to Mr. Anderson, dated from 816 Madison avy 
February 10, 1891, in which he says: 

I shall not be able to attend and address the meeting as you request, | 
Tam giad the business interests of New York are at last to be heard on 
subject. 

The business interests of New York to be heard! 

It surely can not be necessary for me to make formal expression of m 
argument to those who believe that the greatest peril would be initiated 
the adoption of the scheme embraced in the measures now pending in ¢ 
gress for an unlimited coinage of silver at our mints 

When that sentence was written, then he began to med 
and then he puts in— 

If we have developed an unexpected capacity for the assimilation 
largely increased volume of currency, and even if we have demonstr 
the usefulness of such increase, these conditions fall far short of insu 


loss of 


| us against disaster if in the present situation we enter upon the danger 


and reckless experiment of free, unlimited, and independent silver coinag 

Yes, Mr. President, when he was writing that letter he beg 
to think of the predictions he had mide, beginning in 1885, a 
every solitary one of them not having been fulfilled, in whol 
in part. 

Mr. PLATT. What was the date of that letter? 

Mr. COCKRELL. That was in 1891, February 10. 

You see when he got into the middle of the letter he 
began to reflect about the number of times he had mad 
same identical prediction, and every one of those predict 
had failed. He then suys: 

If we have developed an unexpected capacity for the assimilat 
largely increased volume of currency, and even if we have demon 
the usefulness of such increase— 

Here is an open confession—‘‘ good for the soul ”—to th 
that the predictions he had made before had not resulted 
had anticipated, but that, on the contrary, the ignoring of 
by us had been a biessing to the country. 

But, Mr. President, why shall we not now, by amendn 
this bill, establish such a safe system of bimetallism 
maintiin atali times the equal power of every dolar coi! 
issued by the United States in the markets and in the pa 
of debts? 

We have ample time; we have all the attainable data, : 
information, facts, and figures necessary to enable us to 
and legislate into existence a just, efficient, and sufficien 
etary system, founded on the constitutional, old Democra 
metallic principles. 

The opponents of silver coinage answer in the doleful ti 
their long and oft-repeated predictions and shuddering p 


os 


| apprehensions of dire consequences and untold evils to {lo 


the further coinage of silver. We are gravely and so 
told—as we have been ever since 1878—that unless we s 
further coinage of silver dollars we will drive all the gold | 
our country, and will have our country baptized with an 
whelming inflow ofsilver, and be driven toasingle silver sta! 


not been otherwise discredited. Some favorableconditions have contributed 
to maintain this practical equality, in their commercial use, between the 
gold and silver doilars. But some of these are traije conditions that statu- 
tory enactments do not control, and of the continuance of which we can 
not be certain 


They arethe same old stereotyped prophecies. If ther: 
foundation for them in fact, there has been ample time sin 
to prove them true or faise. 

Now we come to the cold facts and figures. Here w 
Lrefer now to his messages of 1890, 1891, and 1892, and to the had the predictions made ever since 1877 as to what was 
finance reports. to occur from year to year. Now let us take the cold rec 
President Harrison in his message of December 1, 1890, in re- | facts and figures, and see whether one solitary prediction 
ferring to the Sherman law said: F has been fulfilled. Has gold been driven from our country 


Some months of further trial will be necessary to determine the perma- of circulation. ’ . »9 18 
hent effect of the recent legislation upon silver values, but it is gratifying to The finance report of Secretary Sherman of December 2, | 
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the first one made after the passage of the Bland silver law of coir as | nco med saa 
February 28, 1878, shows (page 9 hat on April 11, 1878, he sold | lu anufactures, anc 
fifty million 44 per cent bonds, funded loan o X91, at apremium {s it so consumed in any io me ; purity ( 
of 14 per cent and accrued interest, less a com ission ol Ol e it ls deDased mL xX l t 
balf of 1 per cent, and that on November 23, 1875, there were 1n | Metais, and In Its | ( dit ‘ \ 
the Treasury, in excess of coin liabilities, $141,888,100 in gold. any ordinary min law yer 
g of icoi i? i > sand i . nes Sill » 
tion I l 8g I a hen ft Lhe 
- \ t el 
Gold coin | S a ; eoin | Silver ‘ | ! ‘ 
d i n Tt l I ; «s ; 
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i 1 Wil l ‘ 
¢ t of t 
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( col in ‘| ’ 8 . Silver d 
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le in ‘i su £5,203 it , ‘ 3 Ww C 
Oh, think of the ec S ti ; 
P LSU5} Wend spersi < > DUUL, | } 
ery Pre nt W l 31 I 
every President and i pula ) . 
die.ed thst the u ‘ 
erises WO Ld eny op ti wh 6 couniryv. We poor sliver Lul t ) 
have stood and p no atiention to them, and yet the count vel ( i f 
has been prosperous and at res Vhat would this countr : ) r, a ora . 
to-day if you took the silver money, the coins and the certific t money, used in ail é l 
out of it? Where would we have anything to circulate \ Lat I ) ( 
would not be in this erisi No: but we would be in the dead c tl Leguivulent of t l roug 
paralysis of a singie gold standard, and the business of this coun mints | Ou i pat J t I \ d ‘ 
trv would be prostrate and sbrivelled, tenfold worse than now. - Hoi, ana that n } be l 
The silver lunaties said ‘** No, we will not repeal it.”” And w L wort beside th of tr ms} titio 
did not. Had weobeyed their commands we would have brou st au time 1 Lt ‘ t 
ruin and disaster upon the country. L it \ ) é 3 \ } 
But now, Mr. President, if all these great statesmen ar : ally emoarr I 
learned financiers—Secretary and ex-Sen tor (and now Senator) | 4 in Government could | vid a 
SHERMAN, ex-President Haves, ex-President Arthur, Secretary W ad cel Ly not. And { B ‘ 
Folger, Secretary MeCull ch. President Clevel nd, Secretary | ng the people and belor t 
Manning. Samuel J. Tilden, the New York bankers who hoarded | Me! It is their coin mor 
twenty-fi e millions of goid in 188 if alland every one of thes besides all these [.cts the pe. have 1 sullicient 
have. giving way to their fears and apprenhensions, made pr tity tO moet the wants ana | iS Of their a tr 
dictions which have not been fulfilled, and have one o ret toid th we are t ) ( 
them been mistuken, as the records conclusively eyond | ne 1imera ( rtainty t re Lb ‘ 
any reisonable doubt show, and all their predictions have been | _ ‘ , with a population of 400,000,000, | 
absolutely falsified by the record of subsequent events. is it. | Min pureau, $100 0.000 in silver. which 
ask, in common reason and sense, crimin 1, censurable, or im- ita 4 k 
proper in us plain, common people to suspect, to believe th :t Can anvone believe th ut there is any d of a 
they are now as much mistakenasthen? Their predictions then | '24t source _ the sliver the in the nds of t eonl. 
were just as honestiy and conscientiously made, with all th bullion largely, simply in pieces of silv« 
lizhts before them as now. Wedo not question their honesty the ordinary business dealings. t is ne ‘ ‘ le ) , 
and sincerity, and their fears. They have up to this date been | © ig any probability of that ; 0 
grievously mistaken in all their predictions We just as hon- | Coming to our mint 
estly an incerely believed then they we) nistiken the Straits Settlements. po 
The facts and figu es show we were correct and right in oO mated to “ 4100.00).000 in s tte. thir 
views and judgments, and they were mistaken, wrong, in theirs. untry in the h sof t eople, 1 
Wouid it be wrong in us now to sugg st to taem our doubts of | an » used for ages pas here can not 
the correctness of their present apprehensions and predictions 1v de e from that sour 
Is it not time, after the lapse of over fifteen years, that toese 1 Japan ith a gold coinag tL $90,000,000, a \) 





calamity howls sha be brought toa halt We hear a grent yral-tender Ssiiver coin :d at the tio of 16.1 
deal in the Eastern press about the calamity howlers out West, 1 Of 40,000,000, and $56,000,000 of u ' ] 
but if there have ever been any calamity howlers in the Wes ut any gold or silver rede 


equal to those of Wall street and the E st I snould like to hive ly 3 ) per c pita, ttered 
them pointed out. Ever since we took away from them the Ise { ‘business affai : ne i 
idol, their god (a single gold standard), they have deluged t ji to t 3e which they have r 


country and the press wi.h their calamity howls of the cris re coin ‘ge their silver d rs Vv ae 

and the impending dangers. Talk about a Populist in Kans { Lo nd { 2 

being a calamity howler! Put him by the side of a New Yo ( ensate the expenses oi | 

bunker and he would sneak away in shame! |Laughter.] Yoone cin! ib ‘tL any 
So mucl for t 18 sser i mn that the coinage of Sliver will driv i a irs would © WO! ho mo ( I 

gold out of the country and bring us to a silver standard. But | rs than they are in Japar 





our Opponents say we have on.y had limited coinage of silver, | south America, with a | tion « 
and that if we give to silver unlimited coinage with full lega f rold and $25,000,! t d 
tender, then we will certainly be deluged with an overwhelm t ratio of 154 to | Th ( | 


, . 

ing mass of silver from every nation. kindred, and tongue, a ts. per capita, and besides this t h 
will have piled into our mints all tne old silver spoons, forks, ten- | 00,000,000 of uneovered 
pots, and plate generally, in addition to the great mass of silver nd require many times m« 3i 
coins now in the various nations. usin ss transacti 

This is a mere guess, assertion, prediction, prophecy. Ii can om that source. Their silv t the ratioof 154 to 
Only be determine | absolutely by the trial. We can only ascer n 3.1 cents less than ours, which would be an aet Oo 
tuin all the availab'e data, facts, and figures, and then by reas y do lar. 
; oning—guided by the past and the probabilities of the future— | In Mexico, with a population of 11,600,00 
i form our conclusions and make up our jud :ment of gold and fifty millions of fu g 
First. Will the silver plate in the world be dumped into our | ned at the ratio of 164 silver to | gold, and two millions of 
: mints? No one denies that a large amount of silver bullion and | overed paper. Their silver is only $4.31 per capita; is their 
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only circulating coin money in the hands of the people, used time 
immemorial as money. ‘lheirsilver dollar gontains 1.03+ cents 
more silver than ours. Being our near neighbors it is probable 
that small quantities of their silver coinage might find their way 
to our mints, but it would be no deluge, and no material amount. 

In Egypt, with a population of 7,000,000, they have one hun- 
dred millions of gold and fifteen millions of limited legal-tender 
coins ataratio 15.65 tol. Their silver is a subsidiary coin, and 
amounts to only $2.14 per capita, and is in the hands of the peo- 
ple—used as money in the ordinary business transactions. There 
would certainly be no deluge from that source, as their dollar 
contains 1.03 cents less silver than ours. There could be no mo- 
tive for sending their coin here. 

Turkey, with a population of 33,000,000, has fifty millions of 
gold and forty-five millions of limited legal-tender silver coins 
only $1.36 per capita. Their silver coinsare in the hands of the 
people, widely scattered over a large area, and are in constant 


| 


use in their daily affairs, and all coined at the ratio of 15.1 to 1. | 


The loss or every dollar would be about 5.6 cents. Ican not see 
that country. 

Russia, with a population of 113,000,000—doubtless underesti- 
mated—has $250,000,000 of gold and $22,000,000 of full legal-tender 
silver coins coined at the ratio of 154 to 1, and $38,000,000 of lim- 
ited legal-tender silver coins, coined at the ratio of 15 to 1, with the 
immense sum of $500,000,000 of uncovered paper currency, prac- 
tically irredeemable and below par. They have use for much 
more silver than they have. The actual loss on every dollar of 


limited legal tender would be 6.2 cents. 
is redeemable in their silver coins. 
is it reasonable to suppose that any part of the silver coins of 
Russia now in the hands of her vast population, widely scattered 


Their paper currency 
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Portugal, with 5,000,000 population, has forty millions gold 
ten millions limited legal-tender silver money at the ratio of 14.08 
to 1—only $2 per capita, and forty-five millionsof uncovered paper 
money. On every dollar of their silver sent to our mints the 
actual loss would be 14.35 cents. It is certain there wo ud be 
none sent to our mints. 

Spain, with a population of 18,900,000, has forty millions gold, 
one hundred and twenty millions full legal-tender silver coined 
at the ratio of 154 to 1, and thirty-eight millions of limited 
tender silver coined at the ratio of 14.38 to 1, and one hundred 
lions of uncovered paper money. 


Allil 
In addition to this uncovere: 
paper, $5.56 per capita, Spain has a national debt of over $70 pex 
capita. The full legal-tender silver is $6.66 per capita and the 
limited legal tender is $2.11 per capita. On every dollar of the 
full legal tender the actual loss, if recoined in our mints into 
our dollars, would be 3.1 cents, and on the limited tender 10.1 
cents. 


[s Spain in the financial condition to gather into her tr sury 


| any considerable portion of her silver coinage from its circuls 
any probability of any deluge, or even light shower, of silver from | 


tion among a tux-ridden people, dollar for dollar with any and 


| all other money in their hands,and dump it into our mints at the 
| actual loss I have named? ‘There can be no reasonable or we 


| legal-tender silver coined at the ratio of 14.38 to 1, and fou 


founded apprehension of any such action. 

Switzerland, with 3,000,000 population, has fifteen milli 
gold. Eleven million four hundred thousand full legal 
silver money coined at the ratio of 154 to 1, and $3,600,000 limit 


| milons uncovered paper, nearly equal to all her silver. 
their full legal-tender silver would be 3.1 cents and on their | 


In this financial condition | 


The actual loss on the full tender coins on every dollar, if sent 
to our mints, would be 3.1 cents, and on the limited tender 10.1 
cents. All her silver is only $5 per capita, and is in the hands 


| of the people, equal to gold and as current money in that country 


over her vast domains, would be gathered up and sent here to | 


our mints? 


it seems to me only reasonable and almost abso- | 


lutely certain that no part of her silver would flow into our | 


mints. 
The Scandinavian Union, with a population of 8,600,000, has 
thirty-two millions of goldand ten millions of limited legal-tender 


as gold. There can be no reasonable grounds to believe any 
portion of it will be dumped into our mints. 7 

Italy, with 31,000,000 population, has $93,605,000 of gold, six- 
teen millons full tender silver at a ratio of 154 to 1, and $34,200,- 


| OOO limited tender silver at 14.38 to 1, and $163,471,000 uncovered 


silver coins at « ratio of 14.88 to 1, and twenty-seven millions un- | 


covered papercurrency. Thissilver is asubsidiary or minor coin 
amounting to $1.16 per capita. If these silver coins were sent to 
our mints the loss on each dollar would be 6.3 cents. These silver 
coins are in constant use in all money transactions in limited 
sums, and no part of it can ba spared or sent to our mints. 

The Netherlands, with 4,500,000 population, have twenty-five 


millions of gold and $61,800,000 of full legal-tender silver at the | 


ratio of 154 tol, and $3,200,000 limited legai-tender silver coins at 
the ratio of 15 to 1, with forty millions uncovered paper. 
their silve * coins nor their paper currency are convertible into 
gold. All their silver coins are in circulation as money in the 
hands of the people. If their full legal-tender silver coins were 


sent to our mints the actual loss on each dollar would be 3.1 cents, | 
and on each dollar of their limited legal-tender silver would be 6.2 | 
There is no possibility with such a small amount of sil- | 
In addition to that, | 


cents. 
ver that they will ever be able to spare it. 
it does not belong to the government. 
Austria-Hungary with a population of 40,000,000 has a stock 
of $40,000,000 in gold, according to our Mint Bureau, which I 
think is much below the actual amount, as that Government 
has been grabbing for and accumulating gold for some time p.st, 
having proposed in 189! to establish the single gold standard, and 
having established it in August, 1892. They have $90,000,000 of 
fulllegal-tender silver coined at the ratio of 13.69 to! , and $260,- 
000,000 uncovered paper currency, according toour Mint Bureau, 
but which I think far below the actual amuunt, as they had at 


the beginning of 1892 about $345,000,000 of such uncovered paper | 


currency. 

Their silver coins are only $2.25 per capita, while their paper 
currency is from $6.50 to $8,624. Their paper currency, as well 
as silver, has been inconvertible. It is doubtless their intention 
in the end, when their finances will justify, to retire some of 
their paper and make the remainder redeemable and converti- 
ble. 

Even with their recently established gold standard it does not 
seom reasonable or probable that they can resume coin redemp- 
tion of their uncovered paper, and dispense with their compara- 
tively small amount of silver coins—only $2.25 per capita— 
gather their silver into the government treasury and send it to 
our mints for coinage. It would certainly involve a serious loss, 
aniounting to 14.4 cents on every dollar, which any government 
in the financial stress of Austria, with a national debt of $70 per 
capita, would hesitate to suffer and could illy afford te incur this 
loss and send that silver out of the country. There certainly 
need be no serious apprehénsion of any overflow from that coun- 
try of silver to.our mints. 


| currency commission reports. 





paper, besides a per capita national debt of over $75. Their 
paper is ata discount. Their full tender silver is only 51 cents 
per capita, and their limited tender only $1.10 per capita, com- 
bined only $1.61 per capita. No one can reasonably expect any 
of this silver money to be dumped into our mints, the actual 
loss being 3.1 on full tender and 10.1 on limited tender. 
Belgium, with 6,100,000 population, has, according toour Mint 
Bureau, sixty-five millions gold, a largely overestimated sum 
according to Indian currency commission’s report, and $48,400,000 
full tender silver at ratio of 154 to 1, and $6,600,000 limited ten 


| der silver at ratio of 14.38 to 1, and fifty-four millions uncovered 
Neither | 


paper, and in addition a national debt of over $60 per capita. 
The actual loss on every dollar of her full-tender silver sent 


| toour mints would be 3.1 cents and on the limited tender 10.1 


cents. Certainly Belgium is in no financial condition to gath 
up from the hands of the people using and passing her si 
equally with gold and dump it into our mints at the losses indi- 
cated, 

Now, 1 gotoGermany. Germany is the greatest scarecrow 
for deluging us with untold masses of depreciated silver so 
called. ‘There isthe country thatis going to flood the world with 
its surplus silver. Germany has a population of 49,500,000, and 
according to our Mint Bureau, has six hundred millions in gold 
an overestimate of probably fifty millions, according to Indian 
She has, notwithstanding her sin 
gle gold standard, one hundred and three millions of full lega 
tender silver thalers or dollars, as estimated by our Mint Bu 
reau, coined at the ratio of 154 to 1, in circulation upon a p 
fect equality with her gold, equal to gold in the payment of 
debts and in all purchases, and only equal to $2.08 per capita 
and one hundred and eight millions of limited legal-tender s 
ver coined at the ratio of 13.957 to 1, and an uncovered paper 
circulation of $107,000,000. The per capita of the limited tender 
silver is only a fraction over $2.18. 

In 1890, according to Eleventh Census Report, the German EF 
pire proper had a debt of only $85,181,250, but the States of G 
many had acombined debt of $1,874,437,972 owing in different 
amounts by the several states. 

if the German full legal-tender silver were dumped into our 
mints, the actual loss on each dollar would be 3.1 cents, and on 
the limited tender i2.7 cents. Consider her indebtedness, Em- 
pire and states, her one hundred and seven millions of paper 
money without any gold or silver coin on hand for its redemp 
tion, and her $2.08 full legal tender per capita and her $2.15 lim- 
ited tender per capita, only $4.25 combined, per capita, and the 
actual and unavoidable loss to be incurred in sending her sil- 
ver coinage to our mints, while the coin at home is circulating 
side by side with gold, and it seems to me certain that there 
can be and would be no deluge of silver from Germany. 
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re has been so much said about the silver inGermany that 





T bes nh indulgence of the Senate to not rely simply upon 
tl eports of Our Aliint Bureau, butt go to th offici il records, 
al whether the Mint is richt, and se whether there are 
& 00.000 there of full legal t ler. Leonfess we have all been 
that impression. I spoke to my friend the Senator from 
Towa! Mr. ALLISON], and asked him if he could give me any esti- 
aatind f what was stated inthe B sels conference. I had rea 
ort of the Brussels conference, and had found that the 

( ep ntatives the had bmitted at > and that it 
' ) pri ted with the proceedin s, although it was stated 
would be printed. [then went back to the report oO the 
etary confere of 1881, and I will now ud from that re- 

' e official statement of the German representatives in that 

EXHIBITS OF THE FIRST SESSION 
EXHIBIT A 
Presented by Baron Von Thielmann, page 13 


A STATEMENT OF THE MONETARY SITUATION IN GI 


because we all know she changed froma 
single silver to a single gold standard and introduced a new coin 
as her standard, a gold mark. Then she made the silver coins 
of 5, 3, and 1 mark and 50 and 20 pfennigs, and called in the sil- 
er coin. and the world has been scared with what she had 

ady todump onitever since. I will read from pages 17 and 18: 
ions of the present monetary statutes should be completely 
ereof, the sales of silver should be r« red, 
d need to di of only so much of the yur 
nillions of marks in thalers now in circu 
which it has held since 1879, as mi not 
the circulation of subsidiary silver 


fthe provi 
ried out, andif, by reason t! 
e Imperial Government woul 
ndred and ten or five hundr 
yn, a8 Well as of the bar silv 
juired for the augmentation of 





pose 






s has been stated in the above title I, the total amountof Imperial silver 
s must not, under the present law, exceed 16 marks per capita of the 
lation of the Empi: 
>» latter. however, ha 
and that of Ist December, 1880, from 42,727 
therefore, of 2,466,800 souls, it becomes possible, at 
existing legislation, to augment by about 25,000,000 of maz 
rcoins struck up to the present time, and which amounts to 427,000,000 of 
larks gut, besides this, the Imperial Government has recognized, since 
ear 1880, the propriety of raising the rate of the fractional coinage from 
10 marks to 12 marks per capita of the population, in case the monetary re 
rm should be allowed to take its cour 
If this new rate Lupon the 41 of the present population of Ger 
any it would be necessary to coin a further sum of 115,000,000 of marks in 
silver money, and this would at the 31,000,000 of marks in silver ingots 





r increased between the census of Ist December 
372 to 45,194,172 souls, making 
this date, under 


‘Ss the mass of sil 


















be base 


sorD 


That is all they had in bullion, 31,000,000 of 
He says: 


rb the 31,000,000 0f mar 


in thalers 


Referred to here. 
marks in bullion. 
And this w 


on hand 


uld obs in Silver ingots which are 
now actually in circulation 


ind 73,000,000 of marks 





There would remain to be so including seventy-four to eighty-one mil 
lions of marks in Austrian thalers, amass of three hundred and thirty-s« 
our hundred and twenty ven mil ns of marks, that is to say, of 3,740 
» 4,740,000 pounds of fine silve1 
[ft th istrian thalers be left « i : ilat 1, t I would only 1 
i , sp i¢ two hundr Sixty hnree to three hundre ind 
millions of marks, or, in other words, 2,920,000 to 3,840,000 pounds of 





nes | 


there, 4,500,000 


Let us take the reasonable medium estimate 
pounds of fine silver, its value $69,795,000. Whatis the increase 
of population since 1880? Four million four hundred and five 
thousand. Whatis the per capita? Twelve marks per capita, 
equal to $12,686,400, reducing the stock of silver to $57,108,600 
in legal thalers, the most of it im bank as reserve money. Did 
she coin it? Has she coined any since 1880? 

Germany in 1882 and up to 1889, according to our census re- 
ports, and in 1891, coined $11,870,460 in subsidiary silver, which 
shows that she has carried out her monetary policy, and there 
can be no possible danger from that source. The Imperial Bank 
of Germany on the 18th of August, 1893, had gold coin £36,725,- 
250 and silver £12, 241,752; sothat from $57,000,000 to $60,000,000 
is all there is of standard silver thalers in Germany, and they 
are a full legal tender and circulating at a par with gold. I say 
all the pretensions that we are going to be flooded with silver 
from Germany are without foundation. 

Now go to Great Britain. Nobody can claim that her $100,- 
000,000 of silver will ever be brought here. Great Britain, the 
United Kingdom, has 38,000,000 population, $550,000,000 gold and 
$100,000,000 subsidiary silver coin money, coined at the ratio of 
14.28 to 1, and a full legal tender up to $10, now in circulation 
as money among the people—used in nearly all the transac- 
tions in amounts below 810, and redeemable in gold whenever 
gold is wanted. 

[t is worse than ridiculous to pretend even that any portion of 
that silver money will ever be dumped into our mints, at an ac- 
tual loss in its value of 10.7 cents on every dollar. There is no 
danger from that source. 

Now for France, France has a population of 39,000,000; eight 
hundred millions gold, the largest stock in any nation, and six 
hundred and fifty millions silver, coinea at ratioof 154tol, and a 
fuil legal tender in all payments, the equal in all respects of her 
gold coin, and absolute money, irredeemable in anything, just 
like gold. 


l 
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fran " als » | 5 fift ™m il s eae t l-tens ir colns at tio 
of 14.38 to | The recoina t would entail an 
| actual loss of 3.1 cents on | f L1< 3 on 
| her limited tender on every « 
France to-day maintains the virme ‘ ) is 
| her coined gold and sil mo! ‘ . 
ver bullion, for her mir S are Closed ( 
France has $81,402,000 « ncove vy 
metallic re ve forr smpti ) 
of $4,446.00 } ex Si < W Iie 
is estimated by good authority to be n t 
| That is according to t le nthC R 
| debtedness is held almost entirely b er 
| ceive theint st on it, and when paid will recei the p 
In this co n of France, can any rational person belis 
either probable or even possible for any considerab on 
of this silver coin to find its way to our mints for oin- 
ageintooursilver atthe inevitable loss to bei Lt 
i seems to me that any such b er can onl 1 ¢ \ oO 
| ments when d ns, not! on not lg i ld po of 
| the mental faculties. 
The Bank of rance on A st iS, 1893, held wold $3835,000,000 
| and silver $250,000,000. 
j [n all these countries the silver co n in cire tion 
| among the people, and wher ll le nade mon inl 
to gold—dollar for dollar. Should t! come } vould be as 
metal, losing every monet ry funetion the oment they crossed 
their territorial boundaries and at very great loss if t did 
} come and were coined, what would hey do w 1 them Chey 
| would put them into our mints and take the standard silv o! 
| lars, and what would they do with lake them back to 
| their cou Oh, 1 it would be only bullion the mom it 
| left the | ndaries of the United States. They would b pine 
| thing that we ive tos lhat is what the vould do ! 
Lbhey wou na to dot t unless thes ti ) nodat T 
| York calamity howling bankers wo rive them go in 
|} exchal for the silver, and I do not b e oO o it 
No, no Presi 6 hav l l ) ol m 
| 4 ial p ets of our labor and ou rctor i oO oO too 
| g hange them for many, 2 l ! ( 
I ¢ of a flood from that source. There is no accu tio f 
silver bullion anywhere in the world 
| [At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. SMITH 
Mr. COCKRELI Why n then restore that saf 1 of 
| bimetallism for which, according to professi vhose s t 
| Lam not questioning, we all hunger and thirst by « ! 
| nightr 
But, say o iends, the opponents of unlimited coin 
| as you say, ther be nodanger of a deluge of silver from the sil 
ver coins of foreign countries—the real danger—the deluge from 
the annual overproduction of silver in the world, coupled with 


the closing of the mints of all other nations to such coinxge, will 


certainly come, is inevitable. 

Here again come predictions, apprehensions of dire calamities, 
and panicky fears arising from overnervousness, and not from 
facts and figures. 

Let us now calmly and dispassionately reason toget nd 
consider the probabi ities, based upon the facts and cure ol 


+ 


the past. 


In ten years, 1882 to 1891, inclusive, according to ou 





reau,. the world’s product of silver was $1 799,078, from ! 
we must de the amount of silver i n in 
dustrial purposes, estimated by Dr. Soetbeer at 21 per cent, and 
shown by our Mint Bureau to be in t United States | pel 
cent, and which | will estimate at only 15 per cent, to be ife 
beyond question. This will amo int to 204,569,860, VWeduct 


this from e left for coinage 


994 9] o 


6 gross productand we ha 


Che world’s coinage of silver in 


these ten years, after deduct- 











ing therefrom all the coinage in the United States, India, and 
Austria, amounted to $638,133,496, which, deducted from the b 
ance left for coinage, leaves only $521,.095.722 as the sur} 3 to 
be consumed b unlimited coinage in the United Stites in 
ten years, be r only $52, 1 72 for each vear. That is no del 
uge, and we should have no overflow from that 

Take five s, 1887-1891: 
World's product $787, 063, 791 
Deduct 15 per cent consumed in industrial uses 118, 059, 568 

Leaving a balance of 669, 004, 223 

Deduct world’s coinage, excluding India, Austria, 

and United States__.._...___. : 322. 489, 088 
Leaving a balance for us to coin of ei . 846,515, 155 


Being only annually. 


69, 303, 


' This would have been no overflow. no inundation of silver. 
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Suppose our coinage limited to our own product— 
In twenty years, 1873-1892, inclusive, we produced. _ $992, 719, 000 
Deduct iz per cent for industrial uses-___._._---- 119, 126, 280 
873, 592, 720 


43, 679, 637 


We have for our coinsge in twenty years 
Annually in each of the twenty years 


In five years, 1888-1892, we produced - . 843, 419, 000 
Deduct for industrial uses-.-_- -- 


We have left for our coinage in five years... 301, 210, 822 


For each year, or annually- --- ‘ 60, 242, 164 


There is no deluge in this. 

Coinage confined to our own product would, in all reasonable 
probability, not exceed one dollar per capita annually, no more 
and not as much, in fact, as the increase in population, com- 
merce, and business will absolutely require for monetary uses. 


These facts and figures must dispel the trembling fears of a 


deluge of silver into our mints if opened to the world’s product. 
If limited to our own product there can be no possible danger of 
a deluge. 

The opponentsof unlimited silver coinage have proclaimed all 
over the world time and again, and it has been repeated by the 
gold monometallists in foreign countries, that the United States 
have practically had the single gold standard since 1834 and 
1837, and silver was practically demonetized in 1533. There 
never has been any ch inge whatever by our laws touching the 
coinage of silver dollars as to 3714 grains pure silver. In 


1834—37 the quantity of gold to the dollar was reduced, so as to | 


bring us to the standard of 16 tol. Our mints from 1792 to 187; 
were always open to the unlimited coinage of silver dollars and 
gold coins on exactly same terms, and both coins had equal legal 
tender—were absolute irredeemable money, without price, and 
our silver dollar was maintained as the unit of value. 

In addition, the half and quarter dollar, the dime and five- 


cent pieces, were of standard weight and fineness and full ten- | 


ders equal to gold, until 1853, when they were reduced in weight 
and limited in tender to$5, simply to keep themaschange. Why 
such misrepresentations? Inthe Senate, March 8, 1852,Sen tor 
Hunter, of Virginia, reported a bill the object of which was to 
retuin our silver currency, which was then leaving the country 
because of its value being greater than gold; not to demonetize 
silver. He insisted on bimetulism. 

Once monarchs and kings depreciated the coins by reducing 
the quantity of metal and increasing the paying power. Now 
governments increase the value and purchasing power by de- 
monetizing one-half of the coin money. 

True bimetallism, such as I will show the Senator has recently 
advocated, was maintained. Sometimes we had more silver, 
sometimes more gold ,eébut always open mints to unlimited coinage 
for both alike. 


Again, they say our people did not want silver: that no silver | 
dollars were coined upto 1573. It has been hurled in our faces | 


in almost every international monetary conference, and boldly 
s0 proclaimed to foreign nations by our own representatives, and 


hundreds of times here in the Senate. Why this concealment | 


of facts, and these misrepresentations of the conditions existing 
uncer our laws? 

Consider the real facts and the true conditions. From April 
2, 1792, to July 31, 1834, we produced of silver metal practically 
nothing—insignilicant, as stated in Mint Bureau reports. 

From July 31, 1834, to December 31, 1844, we produced $2/0,- 
000, or $25,000 yearly. In 1845-18)7—thirteen years—annually 
$50,000, amounting only to $650,000 in thirteen years. Whatdid 
we do? We coined of standard silver dollars $2,766,640, and 
$39,241,110 in half dollars, b »side many millions in quarter dol- 
lars, dimes and half dimes, all full legal tender equally with gold 
for all debts up to 1854. From that year on half dollars and 
smaller coins were only tenders for $5. 

From 1782 to 1853, inclusive, we coined $75,961,554.90 in half 
doliars and small coins, in addition to standard dollars amount- 
ing to $2,550,000, aggregating $78,511,554.90. And yet the world 
is told we coined no silver! 

From 1857 to 1878, we coined 5,261,598 standard dollars; in 1870, 
$445,462; in 1871, $1,117,186; in 1872, $1,118,000, and in one month 
and twelve days, up to February 12, 1873, $296,600, and if coinage 
had been kept up at the same ratio for the remainder of that 
year the total coinage of that year would have been over 2.700,- 

)0 silver dollars. Such was our coinage at the very time silver 
was stricken down by the coinage act oi February 12, 1878. 

There is another reason, Mr. President. Foreign coins of 
gold and silver were full legal tender in our country up to 1857; 
and we coined dur.ng that time much more silver than we pro- 
duced in our country; and the only other silver which came here 
was silver coin. They were full legal tender, and why did any- 
body want to recoin them into full legal-tender money again? 


42, 208, 178 | 


[t has also been circulated in foreign countries, and }. 
by them, that our people refused to circulate und use as 
ourstandard dollars, under the lawsof 1878 and 1890. [° 
do not understand that in consequence of the era of 
and fractional currency our people prefer legal tenders 
silver certificates, to the actu 1 coin, and that the sil, 
in our Treasury are practic illy in circulation by c 

| which are preferred to gold in circulation. 

The REcoRD of October 1, 1893, shows that of a tot 
of 419,332,550 silver dollars, only $29,635,504 are in the 17 
| as a part of its reserve; and of the balance, $58,832, 
| actual circul.tion, and $330,864,504 in the Treasury, 1 
| by outstanding silver certificates, and are sim»ly 
| posit, to be returned on presentation of the certificat 

simply certify that so many silver dollars have be 
| in the Treasury, payable to the holder on demand. 
pecuniary obligation whatever to do aught except 
silver dollars specified. 

These are the actual, cold facts, and yet the S 
Ohio—and it is most remarkable—in his speech on 
| the Senate on May 31 and June 1, 1892, said—and I « 
| tention of the Senator to the language— 
| Shall we sell the silver on hand? We have #400,0v0,009 in t 
| Our people will not readily take it as money. Withall the effort 
been made by Congress there are only fifty or sixty million do! 
| in circulation. The balance is there in vaults, in cellars, as th 
| the payment of the various forms of paper money. Dare you 
| ver? 1 wanted to provide in the law of 1890 for the disposition of 

in certain cases, but thecon erees would not agree to it, and now t 

to sell that silver in a falling market would only be adding m 


1 do not like to talk about these things, but it is my duty to 
opinions. They may be all wrong. 


| Ishould not think any Senator having much reg 
| integrity of our financial system would want to talk in th 


about our silver money. 

Mr. DOLPH. Who was that? 

Mr.COCKRELL. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERM 
| his speech in 18¥2, when he referred to all our silver as n 
| the Treasury, and the question was whether weshould s 
| not. The Senator from Colorado asked this question: 

Mr. TELLER. I wish to ask the Senator a question. He says we ha 
000,000 of silver. That statement would go out as if the Government 
400,000,000 of silver. Does the Senator mean to make that statemen 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is in our Treasury, the property of the Governme! 
our Treasury notes are outstanding against it. 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator tell me who owns that silver, whether 
the Treasury of the United States or the people of the United States \ 
hold the certificates? 

Mr. SHERMAN. We hold in the Treasury of the United States $413,00 
coined silver. We hold of subsidiary silver $77,000,000, So lwas near!) 
000,000 within the mark. I do not wanttosayanythingaboutthis. W 
got this vast mass, and we can not sell it; we dare not sell it. 

The Senator from Ohio wouid not answer the question o 
Senator from Colorado, but proclaimed to the world, pract 

that the United States had four or tive hundred million « 
of silver in its Treasury belonging to the United States, 
| it could sell without a breach of faith, notwithstanding 
sates were Out calling for nearly every dollar of it. ‘This 
monometallic-bimetallic leader upon the floor of the Ser 
day, and yethe proclaimed that to the world, and it g 
every nation, kindred, and tongue of the civilized wor 
he was pressed still further, 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator assert here that the Government 
right to sell the silver dollars; that if there was a law authoriz 
Government would sell the silver dollars, when it is a trustee and 
} money in trust? 

Mr. SHERMAN. There is no doubt the Government will hold t) 
money for the payment of these notes outstanding. but it has bu 
keeping that it dare not sell; and it owes forit. That is affectin 
market. 

Mr. TELLER. Has it a right to sell a dollar? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It has a right to sell the bullion to pay the notes, 
is no law providing for its sale. 

Mr. TELLER. Then it has not any right to seli it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Suppose, for instance, that these Treasury note 
ing should come to the Treasury for payment, would you take t! 
the Treasury to pay them? : 

Mr. Jones of Nevada. The Government of the United States ha 
to sell bullion. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The very moment you attempted to force the : 
into the hands of the people you would find at once the gap, the « 
gap, between silver and gold. ; 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded to a motion to ad 

No, Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio ought 
kndwn and stated distinctly, because he is looked upon a 
financial authority throughout the world, that nearly ev: 
lar of the silver coin in the Treasury was represented b; 
cates in the hands of the masses of the people, known as § 
coin certificates; that the Government simply held tho 
dollars to be returned to the holders of the certificates, : 
the only bullion which was in the Treasury was that purc 
under the Sherman law. The Treasury hid the right 
it, but no right to sell it. Then the peopleof the country ¥ 
have understood it. 

No one can tell what was the effect in foreign countries ¢ 

ublication of that speech to the effect that the United St:tes 

ad $400,000,000 of silver and it was considering the propricty 
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fsolling it. That is the way silver has been andicapped ever 


° 


since we undertook to break down ld monometallism est .b- 
lis | by the | of 1873 It has been misrepresented nd faisi- 
fir m every hand, an 1 that, too, by distinguished g ntlemen 
Vi : y oras i) LV‘é veen L! } ‘ n : 3 t Cc 
President, in the speech of the Senator from Ohio of 
as t 1893, which I sh not consume the time of the Sen 
af reading, but which TI merely refer to, he proposes to coin 
th me surplus bullion in the Treasury and use it asfull legal- 
7 1892, h ywever, it was different. But think of telling th 
country that this $400,000,000 was stored in \ ts and in cellars 
an t circulating through its representatives. It was a con 
ce rent, a suppression Oo the 1 e [acts. 
ere is th Pold ¢ f the Unit Svatesr Is iti c lation 

Scarcely a dollar of it. It, too, is in the bank vaults and in th 
ce rs as a reserve. The certificates are ou anding (old no 
m circulates in this country than silver Chere is not $1,- 
000,000 of gold to-day in actual circ tio 

{he panic has demonstrated that there is no difference in the 
estimation of the masses of the people between a coined gold 
dollar or a coined silver dollar or a greenback ora silver certifi 
cate. ‘They have all been taken and hidden away in stockings 


and in hiding places and in the vaults of safe-deposit companies, 
and even the despi ed silver dollar has commanded a pre m 
in the open market in Wall street during the panic. No, there 
is not a dollar to-day in the United States of any kind which is 
better than the silver dollar in the estimation of the masses of 
the people among whom it circulates, and there is not a dollar 
of any kind that has more paying power or purchasing power 
than the standard silver dollar. 

But monometallists tell us that gold is the money of 
civilization, of enlightened nations, of progressive nations, and 
the doctrinaires are to dictate of our civiliza 
tion by the gold we use or do not use. 

Mr. President, it has been thrown up in our monetary confer- 
ences why gold should be used, that it is necessary to use gold 
in large transactions. Mr. Rothschilds, in the Brussels monetary 
conference, insisted upon utilizing silver as money, but at the 
same time said that for the great commercial transactions of 
the world we must have gold. ‘‘Why,” he said, ‘‘my house 
sometimes wants to ship millions of dollars, and just think o 
the load we should have to carry if it was in silver dollars.” In 
other words, the money of the world must be made to suit the 
convenience of those who handle it by the millions and the tens 
of millions, and not the great masses of the people who earn it 
and produce the products for which it must be exchanged. That 
is the single gold standard. 

Our gold monometallists say, “If you give unlimited coinago 
tosilver we shail have too much money in thiscountry.” I chal 
lenge any man, historian or doctrinuire, to show me any nation 
on this earth, in any age of the world, that has had more full 
weichted coins of silver and gold of standard fineness than were 
necessary for monetary purpos s. No, sir; you may search thi 
world over, and no nation, no people have ever had more coined 
gold and silver of full weight and fineness than they could use 
for monetary purposes. Such an instance can not be found. 
Talk about flooding the world with money to-day. Cast yout 
eye over the world and behold it, and what do youfind? To-day 
all the money of the wo 
capita, with which to do the 
what condition is the world? 
eign countries according to th 


roid 





} j . 
Lo us the degree 


business of the entire world. lk 
Look at the 


census of 1890: 






National de of foreign countries $25, 
Lot lebts of foreign countries ’ 
rotal . 23 


This estimate includes eighty three principal countri 
hundred and sixty-three 
foreign cities, and all the departments of France, 

Per capitadebt of some nations: 
$87.79; Russia, $30.79; 
gium, $63.10; Netherlands, 
New South Wales, $214.87; 
$333.46: South Austral 
is only $14.24. 


oO”. 


early 


$95.56; Spain, $71 





ia. th 


Portugal, $134.11; whil 


This vast debt does not include many hundreds of millions, 


even billions of debts onthe part of corporations, minor govern 
ment divisions. and individuals, which the i 
each year is from fifteen hundred to two thousand millions. 








on l 


government purposes, amounting to billionsannually. 


comforts of life, etc.; these aggregate amounts are almost be 
yond calculation. We have no stat 


fair computation. 
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‘ld, gold and silver, amounts to $5.82 per | 


national debts of for- 


principal and a large number of other 


France, $116.35: Great Britain, 
Austria-Hungary, $72.42; [taly, 376.06; Bel- 
Canada, $47.51: 
New Zealand, $298.01; Queensland, 
> our Own 


iterest alone 
Then 
consider the revenues of all the foreign governments collected for 
Then con- 
sider the billions needed in the billions of transactions between 
buyers and sellers of the world’s productions, the necessariesand 


istics sufficient to enable any 
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not completed: when completed the vill shoy ny hundreds 
of millions, and even billions of indebtedness | have ma no 

| calculations from the census bulletins on!y in part issued. Mr 

| Frederick C. Waite, of this city, in a letter to 1 Senator fror 

| Colorado [Mr. TeLLER| printed as Senate Miscell:neous D 

ment No. 25, sayson pa re 2. 86,.500,000.000, If these ri 

| co: rect the annual interest churge can not well be less thin & 

| cent, pro ly much more, amounting to $510,000,000, one-third 
it least of all our circul.ting money and nearly $8 per capita of 
all our people. 

I hope the completed and final returns of the Eleventh Cen- 
sus may show these timures too high »nd bove the actual in- 
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French Finance,” addressed to the Manufacturer and published 
in its issue of December 16, 1890, says: 


But we, in this country, have never in practice seen the bank-credit sys | 
tem run mad as it exists in England, andespeciallyin London. For instance || 


the London Economist of November 22 tabulates the statements of eleven 
joint-stock banks in London, June 30, 1890, so far as regards the two items of 
** Liabilities to the public" and ‘‘Cash on hand and at the Bank of England.” 
These liabilities were #848,000,000, while the cash, including that in the Bank 
of England, was but $87,000,000, or 10.3 cents of so-called *‘ cash’ for each $1 
of liabi es, exclusive of those to the stockholders, 


[ have given some of the items in regard to the needs of money | 


in the world and in this country simply for reflection, for con- 
sideration, to show what our pretended financial system is. It 
is not bised on metallic money nor yet on paper. We have a 
wholly inadequate supply of all combined in the world, and more 
especially in this country. We base our system on confidence, 
trust, and faith. Howeasilyshaken. And yet with our country 
in this condition, with this great demand for money, this abso- 
lute need for an increase of the metallic basis of our financial 
system, we are commanded to vote now for the unconditional re- 
peal of the Sherman law and establish and leave in force the 
single gold standard of the law of February 12, 1873, striking 
down from further coinage the entire silver of the world, so far 
as our mints are concerned. Look back at our history and see 
what the system has been. One-half of the money of the world 
was stricken down. Jay Cooke’s failure in 1873 destroyed confi- 
dence, and the deadly panic of 1873 crashed from one end of this 
land to the other. 

Come up a little later. A New York snipe named Ward began 
banking cloaked in the name of our great military chieftain, 
Gen. Grant. He became at once a financial oracle in Wall street, 
ran his course, and fell, and our whole financial system was 
shaken and tottering almost toa panic. Why? Because con- 
fidence, faith, trust, were shaken. 

In 1885 doctrinaire financiers conjured themselves into the 
dreamy belief that some ailment existed in our system, and look- 
ing around thought it the Bland silver law, began hoarding 
gold for a premium, etc.; almost a panic. So it has been every 
few yeurs, 

Our Democratic Administration just coming in as now was in 
a panicky condition, and the Secretary of the Treasury went to 
New York and negotiated with those bankers to exchange $10,- 
000,000 of fractional silver for $10,000,000 of gold, but the scare 
got over before they had to use it. President Cleveland came 
here pleading, and urging, and recommending the repeal of the 
Bland law because of the fearful consequences that would follow. 

Coming on down, the Argentine Republic's financial structure, 
based on faith, hope, and charity, crumbled into ruins in 1890, 
entailing a loss of hundreds of millions in Great Britain, Ger- 
many, andelsewhere in Europe. The Baring Brothers, of model 
London, were driven to the wall. The world’s financial struc- 
ture moved and swayed to and fro and reeled on the brink of 
panic. 

Seventy million dollars left our country then, and yet Con- 
gress was not called in session to repeal the Sherman law, for it 
was not in existence. 

Now, let us go back to 1890 and see what it was. Just see the 
doctrinairesand financiers, the great business men in New York, 
how much they know about it and how they are affected by every 
little evening zephyr that comes along whispering this thing 
and that thing. New York. Wall street in agitation. I will 
read the headlines: 

November 10, 1890—Notable shrinkage in values of all securities. 

November 11, 1890—Confusion and demoralization in stock markets. 

November 12, 1890—KEnormous sales of stock on a seesawing market. 

November 14, 1890—Slowly recovering from effects of storm 

November 15, 1890—Depressed by rumors. Wall street agitated by reports 
from London. The Baring Brothers involved in recent troubles. 

November 16, 1890--Thrilling financial events on both sides of the ocean. 
France stays the tide of panic. 

November 17, 1890—Ten millions to lend, Clearing house to issue ten mil- 
lions. Ciearing-house certificates to support the weaker banks. 

How much like the present; buttheclearing house had tocome 
to the rescue with $38,000,000 this time, instead of $10,000,000 
then. 

In May, 1893, the banks of Melbourne, Australia, went to the 
wall with three hundred millions liabilities, to add to the panic 
over the Argentine collapse, scarcely dead, and to the effects of 
the Panama Canal collapse, Austria-Hungary in the market for 
gold, with gold bonds for sale. 

Soon another collapse in Australia; five banks driven to the 


our panic. 

Why should it not come? It is just as sure as that the day or 
night shall succeed each other. I will not consume the time of 
the Senate in reading from a speech I delivered here in 1891 on 
the free coinage of silver and the increase of the currency. The 





The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the. 
If their be no objection the requestof the Senator from Mi 
will be granted. The Chair hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

‘*DISTRUST CAUSES BUSINESS DEPRESSION.” 

This circular was issued in the interest of the gold monometa] 
country and is a protest against the recoinage of the standard sii, 
It Says: 

“The rule has heretofore been almost invariable that money ret 
the financial centers in November. Why is this year of 1890 a 
The answer must be that distrust has caused hoarding, especially 
of gold. 

“The hoarding of gold since the silver act of July 14 went into oy 
clearly shown by the following figures.”’ 

Then the circular quotes the figures which it pretends are true 

‘Therefore, the purpose of the silver menis defeated. They 
tion, but in fact produce severe contraction.”’ , 

Now I quote from another circular. I quote from resolution 
the Chicago Board of Trade January 7, 1891: 

“That we deprecate any further legislation by Congress in r¢ 
ver, believing that further agitation of the subject will be inju 
ones and commercial interests of the country and tend to reta 

That?— 
“to retard the increasing confidence of the business world and 
return to a healthy state of affairs so much desired by Congress and t 
try.” 

You must not do anything toretard the growth of confidence. ( 
is the substratum of the financial system of the United States, and w 
shake that the whole fabric totters, and we are told that we must 1 
late here in the interest of the great masses of the people and 
foundation to this financial structure for fear we sha!l destroy cor 

But, Mr. President, | want to quote another circular. This is fr 
circular of Henry Clews, a banker of New York. Hesays: 

“Tne hoarding of gold has largelycome from the holders of the 4} 
bonds, which mature next September. Under the Secretary’s libera 
redeem the same, both principal and interest, they have obtained 
therefor and locked it up simply because the Government has iss 
backed by a corresponding amount of silver, and they profess to 
about the Government credit in connection therewith and mak: 
pretext for hoarding.” 

In regard to the recent panic, I quote alsofrom this same circular of 
Clews: 

‘It is apparent now, I think, that in taking a peoapeotive estimate « 
outlook it is necessary to note carefully the conditions of general | 
which preceded the panic. It is also important to keep in mind t! 
panic differed from almost all its predecessors in the characteristi 
was a rich man's panic. It resembled more closely the panic of | 
any other historic parallel of this character, but I venture to predi 
the recovery will be quicker and the restoration’’— 

To what?— 

“to confidence more thorough than in the former instance, if all thesigns 
the times are not deceptive and misleading. The hardest blows fell t! 
time where the material and the preparation for resistance were actua 
the strongest and not on the rank and file, as in former perturbations of thi 
character.” 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. Clews was so accurate in his descr 
tion of the ‘rich man’s panic” of 1890, that I will quote from 
his financial circular of September 9, 1893, in regard to the pa 
of 1893. He says: 

‘The winter of our discontent has been made glorious summer 
death knell of the panic, and now it is over it can be reviewed, and of 
oanics that this country has ever had, it has been the silliest, as the 
es cause for it than any previous one. It is not unlike the * Bul! 
panic during the war period. From theday that memorable event o 
up to this date, I have never yet been able to find anybody who coul 
reason for its occurrence, whether on the battlefield or off at the time 
same can be said of the recent tinancial panic. I venture to say that |! 
can now give a good and justifiable reason for it having occurred: f 
reason it has been a ‘‘ Bull Run” panic. The wholecountry, in conse 
has had to go through a general liquidation of credits. Im fact, it st 
a gold panic; then came a silver panic, which was followed by a creii 
and the climax was reached by a money panic. Now the corner h» 
turned, and building up takes the place of tearing down, the recupe! 
venture to say, will be more rapid than this country has ever expe: 
after any previous financial eruption. 


Why, then, Mr. President, shall we not have more me 
money, silver money as well as gold, irredeemable, abs 
money against which no reserve has to be kept; good wh« 
it goes, which is its own redeemer. 

All intelligent writers agree that where money is decreasing in a! 
poverty and misery prevail. 

But history proves indisputably thatevery increased influx of the p1 
metals into human intercourse, by new discoveries or the increased | 
tion of the mines, has always been accompanied by a decided ame!i 
of human necessities by the increase and diffusion of every mean 
more humane existence of the masses, Which wecall the progress of ¢ 
tion. The great prosperity of Europe which preceded the age of t 
mation followed in the wake of the great increase in the precious 
caused vy the discovery of America, The immense development of 
trade by railroads, steamships, and telegraphs followed the tide of go 
silver with which California and Australia supplied the world. 


Why withhold from our people these manifold blessings sure 
to follow an increase of our metallic money? 
If we deny it, what follows? Only what the attempt to estab- 


| lish the gold standard has already caused in the past. The pa 
wall, with one hundred and twenty-five millions liabilities. Then | 


| 
| 
| 


per inflation dogma—greenbackism, populism—all these intla- 
tion ideas will prevail as they have in the past. They are the 
legitimate offspring of gold monometallism. They never ex- 
isted in the United States when the grand old Democratic party 
controlled and guided the destinies of this country for over half 
a century and maintained the true bimetallic system. Wenever 


very identical things were pointed out there and what would | heard of a Greenback party nor of a Populist party nor of an in- 


bring a panic, just precisely as it has occurred, Iwill ask to in- 
sert that in my remarks from page 21. 


crease of the currency party. 
What will follow? Substitutes for metallic money must come 
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e of stock on the sto market amounts to hundreds of mil- 
sof dollars. I saw one estimate given, I think in the New 
ork World. which estimated the depreciation of the selling 
» of stocks at over BoV00,000,000—not mt € igh to sus 
nd confidence gone 

Sut it is said that we can not main any more silver dollars 
rity with gold, that we can not keep ¢« ry dollar as good 
anv other dollar. Once for all I want tosay that lam in favor 
‘ dollar just as good as other dollar. Those who are ad- 
ng this bill are not the only men who are in favor of an 
onest and stable dollar. The President in | message seems 
to think that there is somebody he: o does not want an hon 
est and stable dolla If that is intended 3a reflection upon 
se who advoe te th coin e of the sta urd l ¢ ( >| l | 
I diate it unhesitating]} I am just as honestly in favor ofan 
and stable dollar as the President and | am not trying to 

inon this country any dishonest or unst ie dollar. 
Mr. President. from the foundation of the Government 
until to day not one solitary silver coin that the United States 


sidiary, has ever be« 


ge any man to point 


render or sui 


has coined, whether full legal 


redeemable in gold. I challen to one law 


the United States that has ever made silver coin full legal ten 
der or a limited legal tender, redeemable ingold. Silver coin o 
he United States has been irredeemable, whether it was of the 


1] 
| 


full legal tender or the ] 





mited legal tender, and I say it is not 
or this Democratic Administration or Democratic adminis 
tration to undertake to force upon this country the principle that 
silver coin shall be in gold. 

Mr. President, this is not Democracy. Ido not believe the 
Administration is attempting to doit. The resolution that we 
have passed has not been answered; but if weare to be told that 
the Administration is redeeming our silver dollars in gold I say. 
halt! the people of the United States are not ready for that. 
That issue has never been presented to them. They will never 
sanction it—never. If they do that, they trample under their 
feet the glorious record of the Democratic party from the foun- 
dation of the Government. They trample under their feetevery 
true principle of Democracy. If, therefore, it is meant that we 
must maintain the silver dollar at a parity with gold by making 
it redeemable in gold | say no; gold wants no redeemer, nor does 
the standard silver dollar. 

Such an interpretation destroys the silver dollar as money 
coined money. Metallic money is absolute and irredeemable in 
any other money, is without price. There can be in true coined 
metallic money no money value. Gold and silver as mere 
metals may have their market value, but as coined money at the 
ratio established by law they are equal—each money absolute 
andirredeemable. Thatisthelaw. Thatis Democracy. Value 
is a relation—a ratio established by law—and can not be meas- 
ured. Length and capacity ire positive properties of things 
while value is not a property of anything and arises out of the 
relations existing between things. We measure the length ofa 
thing by laying alongside it some other thing whose length is 
known. We measure the capacity of a thing by filling it with 
something else whose quantity is known. 

**Values are not determined by any such bringing of one thing 
to another.” 

‘** Labor once spent has no influence on the future value of the 
article produced.” Value is the purchasing power power in 
exchange. While price is the money value of commodities—the 
power any commodity has to exchange for money. 


any 


redeemed in 


The demand for money depends upon the amount and charac- | 


ter of the trade, commerce, and bus 
number of times such articles are and resold, while the 
supply of money depends upon the quantity in actual circulation 
and the number of times each piec hands in business 
matters. The amount of money required by the people of diifer- 
ent nations to meet their demands and supply will vary according 
to the conditions of the country and their business. 

A country small in area and densely populated requires far 
less money than a country with alarger area and a more widely 
dispersed population. 

The larger the area and the more sparsely or thinly peopled 
the greater the amount of money required. Our country and 
people require a much larger amount of money per capita than 
any nation of Europe, save probably Russia. 

Our silver dollars to-day are at a parity with gold dollars. 
Why? Because the law makes them absolute money, irredeem- 
able and the equal of gold, a full legal tender in the payment of 
debts. The value of money as a medium of exchange depends 
upon the law of the country wherein circulating, 


iness of a country, and the 


sold 


changes 
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on. t co st s been kent ‘ 3 One bv « the 
natio rope have been scared and driven to the gold stant 
urd in imitation of Great Britain, the so-called mistr ‘ he 

we repea inconditiona ly, then noone d sav that our 
laws do not recognize the single gold standard established in 
1873. Gold will be the only metal admitted to unlimited coir e 
Silver will depreciate in value, refusals to recognize it debase 
and humiliate it. It will depreciate in value. 

Now. Mr. President, I have quoted some from t e distinguished 
Senator from Ohio in his finance report, showing what y« \ 
he wanted, but I now have before me his speech of May and 
June, 1892, in which he says: 

Mr. President hen that law of 1873 was pa i y trou ’ 
was that we were not as wise as th Aln i I W 
could not see ahead. I have no doubt, however, that if it had been known 
hat lver was sing to fall as much asitd ifter tha might ha 
achange. But Il know mys« and I speak fo1 t at i 
ne now it, did not dream of the fall in rice of 8 I ‘ £ 
law, yet I do now Vy. in thel ht f all the circumst t i irré 1 
us, thatifI had knownitiw have kept the silver d ‘ re and put 
it on the same ting as the [ractiona ilver dollar © better 


The Senator then quoted approvingly 




















late Comptroller of the Currency, as follows 
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The Senator from Ohio said in the same sper 

\ with gold. Howisthat 
tt aws Which pract ¥ in t d 
S 1dard of value. not e leona t : l nse 
that the Senator speaks of as the ratio, because ! tra é 
f ur Llue the ratio ought to 

In referring to the provisions of law for pure ng silver bul- 
iion, he said: 

If it had be eigniorage vied uy e@ peopl } e 
most out ous seigniorage ever i l n a yx ny gover 
ment in wu! vor! it Was not in ther e of se ize, but ] t 
at its market v2ule, and we issued money for it at its ) v N 
have behind it a1 the silver we b it, and we | et very rf 
silver called the vrofit fund in our easury I } amounts to 100 
000. W lave treated it as an ordinary in« t not I ! 
way it should be treated. If the time shal ! will be necessary, 
the people of the United States can without loss restore this large sum of 
$75,000,000 for the redemption of the silver coin or for the maintenan bf it 


at the standard of gold 


The careful measures which I have mentioned, by which we have sus 
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tained and maintained the gold standard, are now to beswept away by one 
fell stroke, the free coinage of silver. All the safeguards which experience 
has shown, not owfy to our own country but to other nations, to prevent tho 
depreciation of our coinand ourcurrency, are about to be abandoned, a new 
standard is about to be proposed, and all our money is to be brought down 
to that standard. 
ae mn * at ” a 7 

If there was but one standard of money, then, as a matter of course, the 
Silver standard might be made the basis of our transactions, but we have 
gold for our standard; we have an equal amount of gold in the Treasury 
and in circulation; the precise quantity is shown by the table and is over 
$600.000,000. This is to ve demonetized or left for the use of the rich, who 
stipulate for gold payments. 


The Senator from Ohio, in his speech of August 30, 1893, 
quotes approvingly from Hon, E. O. Leech, late Director of the 
Mint: 

The closing of the mints of British India to the coinage of silver coins of 
full debt-paying power is the most momentous event in the monetary his- 
tory of the present century. It isthe fmal and disastrous blow to the use of 
silver as a measure of value and as money of full debt-paying power, and the 
relegation of it to the position of a subsidiary or token metal. It its tho cul- 
mination of the evolution from a silver to a gold standard which has been 
progressing with startling rapidity in recent years. 

For the last quarter of a century civilized countries have combined to de- 
throne silver as a precious metal and have declared in unmistakable terms 
that, by reason of its cumbersomeness, the enormons quantity produce , 
and the violent fluctuations in its value, silver is not fit to serve as a meas- 
ure of the value of all other things; that hereafter gold alone shall be the 
standard of value, and that the business of the world is to be done with gold 
money and an enlarged use of instruments of credit, such as bank notes, 
¢heeks, drafts, settlements by transfer, by telegraph, and by clearing house, 
which nineteenth-century civilization has provided as substitutes for actual 
money. 

This modern preference of gold for silver manifested itself first and most 
strongly among people of the highest civilization and of the largest com- 
mercial pursuits. The reason for it will be found in theimmense expansion 
of modern commerce, requiring very large payments in the settlement of 
balances and necessitating the use of that metal containing the greatest 
value in the least bulk, thus making gold the money of commerce; and in 
the wonderful improvementsand developments in modern banking, provid- 
ing substitutes for money, and avoiding as.far as possible the actual hand- 
ling of cash. 

+ ” om = * * 


This policy has already resulted in changing our currency from gold to 
silver, and has created widespread distrust of our ability to maintain the 
gold standard. It isnot possible, now that barbaric India, our great silver 
ally, has pulled down her silver idol and taken steps to conform her mone- 
tary system to that of the civilized world, that the United States will con- 
tinue to act in monetary isolation, in defiance of the rest of the world, and 
still further imperil its magnificent prosperity and credit by paying gold 
for a discarded, a depreciated, and a depreciating metal. 

It must be remembered that whatever importance there may be in the use 
of money as a medium of exchange, its greatest value is as a measure of 
Values, and that in this respect the United States has not departed since 1834 
from the gold standard. Gold is still the sole standard of value in the United 





to what the distinguished senior Senator from Kentuc] 
BLACKBURN] said on October 4. He said: 


But Lknow of another interview, which was held by the represe: 
of the Rothschilds in New York, not in the city of New York, but in + 
of Washington, not at the request of the Secretary of the Treasury 
the seeking of the New York Wall street bankers, not on the 29th | 
but on the 26th or 27th of April. I knew then that the demand was) 
the issue of $150,000,000 of bonds. So far from this Administration 
party to that conspiracy, that demand was peremptorily, flatly, and 
ditionally refused. 

Think of it, the representative of foreign bankers comin 
and telling us, ‘*You must issue $150,000,0000f gold bond 
may as a syndicate have the right to disposeof them and ; 
ulate them.” No, Mr. President, it only shows the a 
brutal demand of these foreign bankers and syndicates y 
determined to foree upon the world the single gold 
Think of it: $30,000,000,000 of national indebtedness, st: 
silver and make gold the only money, and add tothe p 
power of that $30,000,000,000 not less than 20 per cent 
000,000 added to the burdens of the masses of the peop! 
world. 

The President in his message says: 

The maxim, “ He gives twice who gives quickly,’’ is directly appli 

In other words, hurry, hurry, haste, haste. That is a \ 
maxim, butI want to quote some others equally as old: 

** Too swift arrives as tardy as too slow.” 

Of hasty counsel take good heed, 
For haste is very rarely speed. 

That is pretty well verified right here. Haste has no 
speed. “One hates to see men do important things in ah 

“The more haste we make in a wrong direetion the f 
we are from our journey’s end.” 

This has been in that direction. 

‘* What is done hastily is not done well.” 

“Who hastens in the beginning seldom goes far.” 

But, Mr. President, I want to read some authority o 
question of haste. I now quote from John Quincy Adams, 
spent several years in studying the question of uniformit 
weights, measures, and, incidentally, in coinage; indeed, 
latter can not be separated from the other two. He says: 

If there be one conclusion more clear than another, deducible from : 
history of mankind, it is the danger— 


The danger— 


cy 


of hasty and inconsiderate legislation upon weights and measures. Frot 
this conviction, the result of all inquiry is that, while all the existing sy 


States, both legally and actually, and the determination and ability of the | &™S of metrology are very imperfect and susceptible of improvements, |) 
ted States mints 2 sti . | Volving in no small degree the virtue and happiness of future ages; wh 
Seok RS ee an Onna eee renee ae the impression of this truth is profoundly and almost universally felt by the 


, § 1 3 Pp be; while t 
Whilethe road back to safe financtal principles may be rough amd stony it | Wiss ang powerful of the most enlighsened nations of the, gions; whi 
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is still open, and the sooner we enter upon it the surer will be our relief from | SPirit of 


the present distressing and threatening business difficulties. 


[also refer to the President’s message, page 6: 

The people of the United States are entitled to asound and stable currency 
and to money recognized as such on every exchange and in every market 
of the world. Their Government has no right to injure them by financial 
experiments opposed to the policy and practice of other civilized states, nor 
is it justified in permitting an exaggerated and unreasonable reliance on 
our national strength and ability to jeopardize the soundness of the people’s 

oney. 
mThis matter rises above the plane of party politics. 

[ confess I may not understand that exactly. 

The people of the United States are entitled to a sound and stable cur- 
rency 

If he means, however, the money recognized as such on every 
exchange and in every market in the world, then I say we have 
no power nor right to establish any such money. No nation has 
the power to give to its money legal tender or to anything 
monetary functions beyond its own territorial domain. When 
it goes beyond that, whatever it is, it goes as a commodity, as 
bullion if itis metal, and as a mere promise to pay if it is paper. 
I say Congress has nothing to do with providing for the people 
of the United States the money to be used in the markets of 
Australia or India or any other country. If this means a single 
gold standard then I disapprove of the message. I am not in 
favor of a single gold standard. That issue has never been sub- 
mitted to the American people yet. It was not submitted in 
the last campaign—not a bit of it. 

As I said, if the purpose is to go to a single gold standard, 
then I am unalterably opposed toit. Thad hoped before I closed 
my speech, which | shall do now in a few minutes, to have had 
a report from the Seeretary of the Treasury toascertain whether 
silver dollars have been redeemed on demand in gold. Asa 
matter of course, the Treasury Department will, for convenience 
and accommodation, exchange one kind of money for another: 
but if these men have come to the Treasury with silver-coin 
eertificates or silver dollars and as their right demanded that gold 
shall be paid to them, I say it has been in violation of the law 
and every principle that has guided this Government from its 
foundation if that demand is yielded te. The Government has 
no right to doit. I am not in favorof yielding to the imperious 
demands of foreign bankers and brokersinourcountry. I refer 


honorable to the human character, it is yet certain that, for the success 

termination of all these labors, and the final accomplishment of the glo1 

object, permanent and universal uniformity, legislation is not alone 
tent. All trifling and partial attempts at change in our existing sy: 

t is hoped, will be steadily discountenanced by Congress. . 

Hasten to do this patchwork, to take a step in the wron 
rection, by repealing this act, and do nothing more and no 
else, is the demand. 

We haveample time now. Just think of it; there is n 
tion coming on this fall; there is no election coming on 
nextfall. Weareall here; weare all bimetatlists; we hav 
aside politics apparently. The Administration is led by t 
tinguished Senators from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] and from R 
Island [Mr. ALDRICH] on the one side,and from New Jers 
McCPHERSON] and from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] on the 
A glorious spectacle. We are just in condition, if we are 
to devise a financial substitute, a financial policy, a fin 
measure, not a makeshift. 

The panic is over. I had forgotten to talk about that. 
been over so.long that everybody has about forgotten ab 
I have read just for the edification of the public genera 
cireular of Henry Clews about the panic, which stated th 
was the most senseless. panic that had ever occurred in 
eountry. A regular Bull Run panie, emphatically a Bul 
panic. Now it 1s over. 

Mr. GEORGE. What firm was that? 

Mr. COCKRELL. It was Henry Clews. Now the pai 
over, we are all pacified. I believe there is only one Sen 
who has ever attributed the present condition to the Sh: 
law. or claimed that it caused the panic. It is all over no 
have ample time. Remember we were called together ex 
for the purpose of considering the financial question. Ke 
ber, further, in the campaign it. came as if from headq! 
that the silver or financial question must be relegated 
rear and the tariff must be placed in front. We did it. 
done in the campaign, and we expected, and I believe the | 
of the country expected, that the tariff would be pressed | 
front. I think they had a right to expect it. 

But, Mr. President, the financial question has been bro: 
to the front. It is not the fault of Congress. The Presi 
had the right to call Congress together for whatever purpose 
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iacired. He exercised that right, and he called us together 

u = the financial question, and when he convened us he had 
® sone to the end of his Exeeutive power. The responsibility 
>. posts With us as to what we shall do. The responsibility 
:pon him for having Congress here. We did not call our- 

selves into existence here. He broughtus here. He is respon- 

: for that and we are responsible for what we do. Why 
should we bowto England? If weare going to adopt a financial 
hy not adopt that of France, the country that stood by 

ce dark davs of the Revolution and helped us achieve our 
dependenee and to-day is a sister Republic? Why shall w 

( he knee to England? Are we not old enough to establish 
cial system? We are one hundred years old. That isa 

e. Cun you find any other nation on earth that has not 

st hed its own policy? 


* 


May I ask the Senator from Miss 


McPHERSON. ul 


on? 
COCKRELL. 

wir. MCPHERSON. 

to adopt the system of France 


Certainly. 
[s the Senator from Missouri quite ready 


that is, to close our mints against 


.as France has done, to stop the purchase of silver as 
© Pr: ce has done, and to hold in our reserves $250,000,000 of gold 
to redeem $700,000,000 of silver, as France has done? 


i 
r, COCKRELL. Notatall. Nota dollar of it is redeemed 
1 silver. I deny it in toto. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Gold with which silver may be redeemed. 
Mr. COCKRELL. No; it may not be redeemed in gold. It 
redeemable in that way. It can not be done. 
r.McPHERSON. Standing there, then, asan evidence that 
the Freneh people, the Bank of Iranee, the French Government 
have an abundance of gold tomaintain alt their silver on a parity. 
Mr. COCKRELL. No, sir; they have not one dollar of gold 
to maintain silver. I say to-day (and I challenge anyone to show 
to contrary) that there is no nation, kindred, or tongue on 
earth that has given full legal tender to silver coin and redeemed 
itin anything else. Metallic moneyisirredeemable. I read to- 
day from the Indian eurrency commission report. They tell 
you that the silver in France irvedeemable.. Every writer 
tells you that. Look at the law itself. Thereitis. The silver 
there is irredeemable. They comment upon the greatspectacle 
of France, Belgium, and those nations maintaining a large amount 
of silver com at the-ratio of 15+ to 1 at a perfect parity with gold, 
while it is irredeemable in gold. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Why did they elose their mints? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Simply because they wereafraid they were 
oing to be deluged, principally with the silver from Germany, 
and then with the exaggerated, falsely reported sums that were 
tocome from the United States—$200,000,000 or $400,000,000 a 
year. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Ifthe silver is irredeemable, the silve. 
being irredeemable, not a menace to anything, requiring no gold 
to maintain its parity its cireulation with gold, why would 
they be afraid of a delugeof silver? If silver is such a good 
thing why not take the silver of Germany? 

Mr.COCKRELL. The Senator knows perfectly well the ex- 
isting condition between France and Germany. Germany adopted 
the single silver standard in , and had a great fierce war 
with France, the two nations with adjoining territory. France 
had been overrun and prostrated at the foot of Germany. Ger- 
many had demanded $1,000,000,000 of indemnity from prostrate 
France, and France had raised the money and paid it; and as 
soon as it was done, having largely paid it in gold, then Ger- 
many commeneed todiseard hersilver standard and shipped her 
money across the border in order to get Freneh gold and try to 
bankrupt France. Thatis the reason for it, and a good reason, 
when your neighbor is wrying to cut your throat, to take away 
from him the instrument he uses. ‘ 

Now, Mr. President, what shall our system be? I want to 
quote here (for [do not want to consume the time of the Senate 
much longer) from our distinguished bimetallic gold monomet- 
allist, Senator SHERMAN, in his speech of 1892. I will have his 
proposal inserted. It is as follows: 
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Mr. President, the policy of bimetallism, as understood by me, has always 
been the policy since the Government was founded. We never had in the 
true sense of the word, the free coinage of silver, strange to say, because, 








as I stated early in my remarks, Jefferson and Hamilton made a slight mis 
t in the ratio. Jefferson within twelve years afterwards stopped the 
coinage of silver, and only a little of it had been used. So we never had in 
actual practice the free coinage of silver, but we had what iscalied by scien- 
tists the alternative standard. the cheaper standard, that is, whenever one 
of the two metals fell below the ratio that metal alone became the standard 
of value, and when the scale changed backagain and the other metal became 
lower, that again became the standard of value, and it so happened that 
that oecurred three or four times in our brief financial history 

When Mr. Jefferson stopped the coinage of silver dollars because they 
were exported, American *ilver coin disappeared entirely and our people 
depended upon abraded Mexican or Spanish coin for change. Im 18381, in the 
time of Gen. Jackson, the Secretary of the Treasury of that day first pro- 
posed a change of the ratio. He said that under the existing ratio stfiver 
Wert abroad, and sometimesall the gold went abroad. Two years after that, 
&fter full deliberation, Congress did change the ratio. It became lé6to 1, and 
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| done for the future. 
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the result was that silver was undervalue 4use lo e of cold was t 
equal in value to 16 ounces of silver 
” . . « * . : 

Mr. SHERMAN. The result was that silv 1s t ed ise 16 
ounces of silver were worth more than an ounce of gold, and the result was 
that silver disappeared rhen t years afterwards, again er Demo- 
cratic Administration, Congress passed a) aw in order to avoid ;ditienlty, 
and my memory goes back a little to tha : ere VW : re 
tu »> had, and in the West we had what re calle shit ste y 
banks and sometimes by private persous. Sena rh Ave S6 
them. We had no change because silver h k | 

red; not legal in the sense of demonetization, but i acd 

uuntry; and therefore in order to pr ‘ 

way at every change in value, Mm go Dem : 
lalaw reducing the amountof silver in min 
7 a rll minor ins, § per cent, and the 
for ) 1a would answer the purposes of i 
ould ne made th t nt of injustice i depreciate n 
Yow tt is th and th bas always been th Lw The Gove 
1e | l ates has always adherea hat, and maintained ; 185 
. s standard Most of a, I pp was D 
‘ imes. That very sil’ ‘oin provided for Mr. Hunter and his asso 
‘ is ad the act for the resumption « specie yrne We pr 
d for this munor inage, the subsidiary coinage, a Ll in : 
> tale vee l 1al currency I t pol we 
ing upo ind the y I advocate is the p yofo fa rs fy 

ezimn rn the ¢ I 11s 1¢ 

Why de e Senator conceal appa y tual cts 
that y all the times to which he mints were open 
to m e of standard siive oO ; old upon 
‘ t eq é I Anow rt ucts eo ‘ ening 
ou nts to iminted coi is ; ! “ vor 
our $veTI ) 179 0 1873 he ti l wi 1 
our mints Vv 30 Open. 

An ulso | ite from thes ‘ senator SH j vof LSO 

l 1 1a a ‘ ary 
ma i t produc I ma he resu of wild s 1 

of t sunded as ) ll slation, of failure id 
distu LI 1 it! no l l mad Ma 
extra 

* 2 ® 

Let us not de our people as to the reasons for this repeal wr when 
the purchasing Luse repealed y¢ Ww still have to deal with the al 
cause f the prevailing stringency and distrust I do not vote for 
peal with any expectation that ft will in y considerable degree relieve us 
from the indus sl stagnation that hasfallen upon all kinds isiness and 
production | that has thrown ou f employ men hundreds of Lhousa 4 
of laboring n ind women. They care little ab the kind yne uf 
is paid m, provided tt it is equal in p ty power wny « r 
money, and ucked the United States do not study the q stion 
of ratio, or the tifference between silver and g ana, el >h pre 
fer the notes of the United States to either < 

+ oo " “ x 2 
Now, I wish inke a few observations in regard to what ought 


if the purchasing clause is repealed, what then l 






do not want to advise either this Congress or the Administration ive 
no right at all to be weighed in their council [ take it that whether we 
are Democrats or Republicans we are all Americans, and that every Ameri 
can would desire to do that which is best for all interests and all parties 
Ll think there are certain urgent duties resting upon the Democrat party 
at this time, and althongh I am not their iviser, [ have the rig is an 
Amet I I ) give them m pinion, and I will briefly do it 

The Senator then recommends 

1. Strengthening the reserve in the Treasury by iing bonds 

easury notes bearing interest. to be sold for wold. to main 

n the parity of all our money. 

2. In event of deficiency in revenues the Trea Depart 

nt should ha ower to meet and pr te for it 

3. Coining the seigniorage in the Tr y and using it in 
the ordinary operations of the Government. 

He then says 

I hearti ind y believe that the best thing we ean now do © 3u id 
for a time, at least, the purchase of silver-bullion. We should ‘n turn our 
attention to measures that are demanded immediately to mes e diffic 
ties of the hour. Let this be done promptly and completely [t inv es a 
trust to your officers and great powe over the publi LI Lam ¥ ig 
to trust the if you are not, itis a strange attitude in p ical affairs. I 
would give t 1 power to protect the credit of the Governn igainst all 
enemies at home and abroad 

If the figt Lust be for the possession of gold, we will use ui 1 
our corn nd other productions, against a 1@ produc 3 of 
man 1d Ve, with our resources, can then enter into a fin al « ett 
tion. Wedonot want todoit now. We preferto waitawhile until theskiesg 
are clea 1 ‘ it Will be the effect of Indian policy, and what ar 
ral y 1ade for conducting another f ‘rnational conference 

Mr. President, we have tried all these makeshifts which the 
opponents of the unlimited coinage of silver have forced us to 
adopt or leave their single gold standard of 1873 still in full for 
We have tried themall. Now why not let the true friends of 
silver once try their policy? We have tried all the expedients 
that you gentiemen haveforced us to take tov is the rehabili 
tation of silver, and now why not let our proposi 1 be tried for 


awhile? Is there any reason for it? Why not let the friends 
of silver try their policies a while? Th t 


United States for nearly » century, 


: 
in the 


pr satisfac- 


tory. They have been tested by tim: nd approved, and now 
why not let them be tried again? 
You ask me what would be my policy. I ought toanswer that 





by asking you what your policy is. What do you gentlemen pro- 
pose todo when you get the act repealed, if you ever do? We 
would like to know something about it. We have a right to 
know. 
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As a great and growing nation increasing in population more 
rapidly than any nation, and also in wealth and the development 
of our manifold resources, this Congress and this Administration 
owe it to the sovereign ag the great masses whose servant 
and representatives we allare, to devise and establish by just and 
wise laws a safe and permanent financial system. ; 

[f I had the power to declare and enforce a monetary system 
for our great country | would open our mints to the unlimited 
coinage of gold, with full legal tender, and to the unlimited 
coinage of silver at the present ratio or 154 to 1, and receive all 
the silver bullion offered to the mints at its market value and 
issue in exchange therefor standard silver dollars with full legal 
tender, and silver coin certificates payable in silver dollars, until 
°4124 grains of standard silver metal were equal to a coined dollar 
andthen give free as wellas unlimited coinage to the silver dollar, 
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and coin all the silver so offered as rapidly as possible intostand- | 


ard dollars; retire the national-bank circulation as rapidly as | Coin certificates ought to be issued for the full amount of t 


practicable, and with the increase of the silver dollars, if the 
currency of the country increased more rapidly than the increase 
of population and the demandsof commerce, I would extinguish 
the bonded debt as rapidly as possible and retire the noninterest- 


bearing legal-tender notes gradually, until we, as a nation, owed | 


no man, woman, or child a dollar of debt. 

That is the system I would adopt, andI would enforce it by the 
imperious demand of Andrew Jackson. I want to wipe out the 
bonded debt, and now, since this fierce contest has come, I want 
to wipe out every paper obligation of the Government. I donot 
want any pretext made that this Government is hereafter to 
keep a goid reserve. Wipe outyour bondsand then your green- 
backs and have nothing that the Government is compelled to re- 
deem in gold or in silver for that matter. 


|; manner, or form. 


We want no reserve held in the Treasury of the United States. | 


We want no redemption fund there. We want the money of the 
United States to be in circulation in the hands of the people, 
and we do not want our finances to be in such a condition that a 
few foreign bankers and syndicates can form a ring upon us and 
draw out our reserves. That is the only reason on earth why I 
would retire the greenbacks. 
asa great country, a permanent financial system. We do not 
want to be driven around by a parcel of foreign syndicates and 
bankers. We want to be above their power, above their influ- 
ence, above their reach. 

Then our money would be gold and silver coins of equal legal- 
tender paying and purchasing power, and our only ne 
the certificates for the deposited coins held in the 
their redemption on presentation, and I would make these cer- 


tificates call only for dollars in coin, and would pay such kind of | 


coin, silver or gold, as the stock of each on hand might justify. 
If the prophecies of the opponents of silver should by any possi- 
ble means be fulfilled, then when we had a sufficiency of silver 
dollars, together with the gold, I.would suspend such coinage. 
If this plan be impossible of securing, the next best plan would 
be opening our mints to the unlimited coinage of gold and the 
silver produced from our own mines, exchanging for the silver at 
its market price silver dollars or silver coin certificates, as be- 
fore stated. 

According to the figures I have given, the reasonable proba- 
bilities are that we would receive of our own mine product for 
coinage each year, only about $60,000,000, not $1 per capita. 
Certainly there could be no danger in this. 

Suppose we found there was some danger, is Congress im- 

otent to save the country from danger? Not at all. It isin 

anger now. 
real danger, but the friends who propose the unconditional re- 
peal are trying to save the country from an imaginary danger, 
a midnight dream, anightmare without foundation. It has al- 
ready disappeared and is dissipated. 
country from real danger, from gold monometallism, and the 
evils that have resulted to the world from it. 

No one more strongly favors true bimetallism, the perfect 
equality of gold and silver as bullion or metal, and ascoin, than 
I do,and no one labors more earnestly and consistently to secure 
such bimetallism than I do. The discriminating legislation of 
foreign nations and of our coinage act of February 12, 1873, and 
the very recent action of Austria-Hungary, and especially of 
India, have so greatly depreciated the value of silver as a 
metal in the market that it seems unfair to the great masses of 
our people to permit owners of silver bullion or metal to have the 
same coined free in our mints into standard silver dollars—silver 
izoney —endowed by our laws with full legal tender, with all 
monetary functions, when unlimited coinage in our mints of sil- 


What we are trying to save the country from is | 


We are trying to save the | 


That is what our country wants | 
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have indicated; and the hue and ery that we propose legis 
for silver simply for the benefit of silver miners is false « 
as lam concerned. I have nota dollar of interest, direct), 
indirectly, and never expect to have, in any silver min 
anybody interested in a silver mine except citizenshi; 
country. ! am not advocating silver here because my p 10} 
interested in silver mining or in its metallic value. I am . 
cating silver for monetary purposes and because my pe 
my judgment, demand its use for monetary purposes. — 

Mr. President, the first step to be taken. however, be 
get any plan, is by way of amendment to the pending bil 
quire the coinage of all the bullion on hand in the Treasu: 
to coin it into standard silver dollars, and with them, o 
silver-coin certificates to retire and cancel every United st 
lreasury note issued for the purchase of silver bullion just 
quickly as possible. That ought to be done in thirty-six ho 


7 


Treasury notes, based upon the silver in the Treasury: 1 
oughtto be put in the subtreasuries and the national deposit: 
les, and every United States Treasury note which is outstandi1 
ought to be taken in at onee. 

That is what the country needs; and it needs it quickly. In 
my judgmentsuch an amendmentought to be puton the pending 
bill immediately or passed in a separate bill, which can be passed 
more quickly than this bill will ever get through in any sh 
I would re*stablish as quickly as possible th 
old constitutional Demucratic bimetallism as nearly 
changed conditions would permit, with the hope and belief 
finally attaining it in full. I would also increase the sil\ 
the half and quarter dollars and dimes to the half, one-quirte 
and one-tenth of the standard dollars and have but one curren 
for the Government and the people, the laborer and the o 
holder, the pensioner and the soldier, the producer and the b« 
holder, and wipe out any class distinction by law. 

We hear some criticisms of those who only speak their senti 
ments in regard tothe message of the President. Mr.Cleve 
is not the Democratic party. The Democratic Senators on 
floor do notmake the Democratic party. We as wellas the m 
bers of the House of Representatives,as Democrats,are the ag 


8 ft 


y 


| the servants, and the representatives of the sovereign pe 


reasury for | 





| 


ver bullion at its market value in exchange for coined dollars 


would just as surely bring us to free coinage if our contentions | 


proved true, and remove every possible ground that we are at- 
tempting to enact class legislation for the special benefit of sil- 
ver-mining States and silver-bullion owners. 

Therefore I would prefer unlimited coinage to free coinage as I 


just as Mr. Cleveland is. Mr. Cleveland is at the head of « 
Democratic Administration, and he has his constitutional ! 
tions. We as Democratic Senators here have our constituti 
functions, and they are as separate and distinct as the midni 
darkness and the noonday brightness. They go in sepa 
spheres. 

Why should criticism be had of a Democratic Senator now be- 
“ause he does not bow at once to the unconditional repeal of the 
Sherman law? Did anybody ever make such a criticism in | 
Mr. Cleveland then demanded—no, not demanded, but rec 
mended—the repeal of the Bland law. He sent his messuge to 
us. He did not call us in extra session; but if he had it would 
not have made a particle of difference. He sent his messve to 
Congress recommending the repeal of the Bland law. Did \ 
repeal it? No, sir; we did not. Weneverentertained the 
osition. Were we read outof the Democratic party? Nota bit 


| of it. 


We come to 1886, when he again recommended the repe: 
the Bland law, and we paid no attention to it. It was his duty 
to recommend it as he honestly believed, and it was our dit; 
honestly entertained to pay no attention to it. There was no 
reading of us out of the Democratic party. In 1887 the cl 
had been dissipated, the fears and apprehensions had sub 
everything was going along peacefully and quietly, the country 
was on the road to prosperity, and the President did say 
anything about the Bland act in 1887, but in 1888, in the f ell 
message of that session, he referred to it incidentally, 


| dorsed the recommendation of the Secretary of the freas 


I see no cause for any criticism. We have had struggles 
fore, and we were not ignored or read out of the Democratl 
party. 

I hold in my hand a letter dated “‘ Executive Mansion 
ington, D. C., September 25, 1893,” addressed to Hon 
Northen, and signed Groyer Cleveland. 

I have not the time to read all of this letter, but it is : i 
safe and stable currency and one dollar being as good as another 
dollar, all of which we have to-day. The President says 

In the present state of the public mind this law can not be buill 
patched in such a way as to relieve the situation. 

We do not want to build on it; we do not want to patch it ov 
but we want to wipe it out and pass a proper substitute 
That is what we want, and that is just what the Pr 
wants. We stand side by side and shoulder to shoulder. 
however, in this letter: 

Iam astonished by the opposition in the S 
wouldrelieve the present unfortunate situ 
So am I astonished, profoundly astonisied that the Presid 


to such prompt action as 


ent 
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should expect us, who have fought here for years and years for 
our honest and sincere convictions in regard to silver, to flee 
from the battlefield of silver and fall upon a single gold stand- 
ard. Not quite yet, Mr. President. Whatright did the Presi- 
dent have to expect us to y ield because of the panicky apprehen- 
sions of Wall street and a few business men? The President 
continues: 

My daily prayer is that the delay occasioned by such opposition may not 
pe the cause of plunging the country into deeper depression than it has yet 
mown, and that the Democratic party may not be justly held responsible 
for such a catastrophe 

Mr. President, would it be sacriligious in me, would it be im- 
proper in me to recommend to the President, when he offers up 
his prayers to accompany them with that grand old Presbyte- 
rian song: 

God moves in amysterious way 
His wonders to perfor | 
He piants His footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm 
& + oS * 
Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take; 
‘he clouds ye so much dread 
Are big with mercy, and shall break 
In blessings on your head 
eo * * 7 
Behind a frowning providence 
He hides a smiling face 
* - a 
The bud may have a bitter taste, 
But sweet will be the flower 
Blind unbelief is sure to err, 
And scan His work in vain; } 
God is His own interpreter, 


And he will make it plain 


The President has had fears that these lowering clouds wer 
about to swamp this country ever since 1885. There is only one 
man in public life who has more unfulfilled predictions on record 
than the President, and that is JOHN SHERMAN. [Laughter.] 

This is no disrespect to him. He is an honest and a brave 
man,and he has the courage to tell us what he thinks. But, 
oh, how often he has been mistaken! [Laughter.|] There is no 
danger to the Democratic party. When Mr. Cleveland and 
every Senator here, and every member of the other House, and 
all the members of that grand old party who compose it to-day 
shall have passed to thit bourn whence no traveler returns, 
the Democratic party will only be in its youthful vigor and man- 
hood. 

[t is the only political organization which has survived the 
wreck and ravages of time forover acentury. It was not organ- 
ized to die and fade away from this earth. Its principles, crys- 
tallized and proclaimed by the immortal Jefferson, became vi- 
talized with immortality, and they will stand as beacon lights 
and as monumental landmarks: they will be pillars of cloud by 
day and pillars of fire by night to guide the Democratic hosts to 
victory when all of us shall have passed away. 

No, no, Mr. President, our differences will not destroy th 
Democratic party. It will survive us and all our struggles, and 
continue to bless the country as it has; and the enforcement of 
its principles will bring it to true Democratic bimetallism. 


[Norr.—Since the foregoing speech was delivered, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, in response to the resolution of the Sen- 
ate, has reported to the Senate that he has not redeemed silver 
certificates issued on the deposit of silver dollars in gold or gold 
obligations. J am very glad to be able to make this statement, 
which sustains what I stated to be the luw and removes from the 
Secretary any ground of criticism. | 


Remonetization of Silver. 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM V. ALLEN, | 


OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


’ 
Saturday and Wednesd ty, Ociober 7 and 11, 1893. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of 
an act, approved July 14, 1890. entitled *‘An act directing the purchase of 
Sliver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other pur 
poses’ 


Mr. ALLEN said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: The first time I appeared in the Senate I fel 
as though I ought to apologize for doing so. The first time I hac 
occasion to submit some observations upon the measure now 
under consideration I felt that [ was under an obligation to apolo- 
gize to the Senate for doing so and for breaking what I under- | 


t 
i 


XX V——19 


stand is an unwritten rule which has been in force in th 

for many years, thata new member shall listen rather t 

I presume if any apology is due from me to-day it is not 

Senate of the United St ites. but ft Wall stres and Lo ( 
street for del ying somewhat t! passace < th neasur ow 


before the Senate. 

L have no desire, Mr. President, to consume ecessary ie. 

Mr. STEWART. Will the Senat from Nebraska \ d that 
I may suggest the want of a quorum 

Mr. ALLEN No, I do note re tor a quor 

Mr. STEWART. All right; but | tl c Se ; n 
something if they would come h 

Mr. ALLEN. 1 will make them hear me whether the 
here or not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the 
The Senator from Nebraska will proceed. 

Mr. ALLEN. I have no desire now to consume unnecessary 
time; and while it may be believed by those who have not been 
engaged in the active consideration of the question now before 
the Senate that much time has been consumed, and perhaps 
iselessly, [am well convinced in my own mind that the discus- 


sion which has gone on here for two months has been pro- 


ductive of very great benefit not only to the members ol 18 
Senate, but to the country at large. ’ 

The question, Mr. President, is of too much importanes is 
too far-reaching in its effeets upon the people of this generation 
and future generations of our countrymen, it has too much effect 
upon the form and substance of our republican system of gov- 


ernment to be considered hastily. 

{ had the honor on the 24th of August to submit some obser- 
ations in the Senate on the amendment which I propose to 
offer to the pending bill, providing for the fre nd unlimited 
coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1, a return to the policy es 
tablished by the Government on the 2d of April, 1792. I then 
discussed two propositions which it seems to me can not be con- 


troverted or successfully assailed. 


The first proposition is that the Constitution of the Govern 
ment under which we live recogni silver as money, and the 
second proposition is that whenever « power is conferred upon 


any branch of the Government for the public benefit it becomes 
a duty enjoined upon that branch of the Government to enforce 
it. and power and di ty under such cLYrCcCUmMmstances are syn 


mous words. I had occasion in that speech to cite quits 





ally quotations from judicial authority sustaining the several 
propositions then laiddown. To-day, however, ! propose to touch 
upon several other branches of this really important q on 
I desire to show that in the Senate of the United States fs 

ideas of political economy are taught. Without furthe e- 
liminary remarks, | now refer in a general way to the coinage 


legislation of this country. 

On the 2d of April, 1792, the first mint of the United States 
was established at Philadelphia under anact of Congress pissed 
at that time establishing a mint and regulating the coins of th: 
United States. Under that act of Congress the dollar was de- 

ured to be the unit of value in this country Silver and gold 
were admitted upon equal terms to the mint and to free coinage, 
and both were made full legal-tender money, and continued 
so from that time until the passage of the act of February 12 





Ci 
\ 


1873, commonly known as the demonetizing act. Thus from 
the origin of the Government down to Fel ruary 12, 1873, both 
gold and silver were money of this country. There had been 
no restriction upon the colnage of either of these metals, and 
there was no occasion at the time of the passage of the demone 
tizing act for any restriction. 


All the marvelous growth of this country, from the days of 
its colonial existences to 1873, had been made under what was 
and is known as the double system of money, under a system ad- 
mitting both gold and silver to free and equal coinage at the 
minis. However, on the 12th of lebruary, 1873, the silver money 
of this country was stricken down by the act of Congress of that 


lt is needless for me to say that a great many of the people of 
this country believe that the demonetization of silver was a 
crime against the prosperity of the nation. I do not person- 


ally know anything about its history. Not having been a mem 
er of this body at that time, I am not able tosay v 


vhether it was 
yy procurement or not; but certainly the effect of the passage of 
that act has been detrimental to the prosperity and happiness of 
our people. : 

[In 1878 Congress, under the compulsion of a strong public sen- 
timent, enacted the law of February 28, 1878, commonly known as 
Bland-Aliison act, reéstablishing the coinage of silver in a 
qualified way. Instead of rehabilitating silver fully and putting 
it upon an absolute equality with gold as it existed before 1873, 
the Bland-Allison act provided for the purchase of a certain quan- 
tity of silver by the Government and the coinage of a maximum 
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or minimum sum per month, giving the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury discretionary power to coin not less than two million nor 
more than four million dollars’ worth monthly. 

July 14, 1890, the Sherman act (so called) was passed requiring 
the purchase monthly of four and a half million ounces of fine 
silver and the coinage of $2,000,000 per month up to July 1, 1891, 
from the silver thus purchased, and after that time the coinage 
in the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, and the issu- 
ance of legal-tender notes in the purchase of the bullion. It is 
that act which is now under consideration. 

briefly, then, the course of this nation has been in 1873 to 
strike down and destroy silver as the money of our people. I 
1878 there was a partial re’stablishment of silver as money, bu 
so hampered and restricted by legislation as to make it almust 
inefficient. For instance, the Biand-Allison act contained a 
provision giving persons the right in a contract to discriminate 
against silver, something that had never been done before in 
the history of this country. The Sherman act retains the same 
provision, giving parties who make contracts the power to name 
the specific kind of money they will receive in liquidation of 
their contracts, and by that means putting it in the power of the 
money sharks to practically nullify silver legislation. 

From 1873 to this momentsilver has not occupied in the history 
of this nation the position the Constitution intended it should 
occupy and the position the requirements of the country de- 
manded it should occupy; and because of this a disparity exists 
between the bullion value of silver and the coin value of gold 
at the present time, and it is urged that the true policy of this 
nation is to abandon silver until the parity, to which my friend 


) 
4 


fvom New Jersey |Mr. MCP HERSON ]oceasionally refers, is estab- | 


lished. 

Our friends upon the other side have taught many political 
heresies, and one of the heresies taught by them in this discus- 
sion has been that chief of heresies, intrinsic value. 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH], on two separate days 
sent out for adictionary, had it brought in here, and read it to 
us to show that there was such a thing as intrinsic value in 
money. 

What is meant by intrinsic value? Theadvocates of the gold 
standard tell us that intrinsic value is that commercial value 
which resides in the money, thing, or metal, and that there must 
be a correspondence between that thing and the coin value, or 
the money is tiat money, and therefore unsound. I thinkI have 
heard my friend from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] ring the 
changes on that question since this extraordinary session has 
been inexistence. I have taken occasion once or twice to point out 
thatit is the office or function performed, and not the thing 
which is the evidence of the money, which makes the money; it 
is the power or function which performs the office of exchange 
which makes the money, and not the commercial value of the 
material which is used in the performance of that function. 

[ know that this doctrine is met in the spirit of selfishness, 
Lean understand how a few men, controlling the volume of gold 
in the world, ein hire the closest financiers of this nation, and 
the chenp fellows of other nations to write essays, describing 
the beauties of the theory of intrinsic value. I can understand 


that, because, if once the theory of intrinsic value is overthrown, | 


the occupation of the money changer, like the occupation of 
Othello, fs gone, 

| do not propose, however, to rest this point on my own argu- 
ment or deductions. I propose to submit authorities which can 
not be questioned. 

In February, 1877, a commissionsitting in thiscity, consisting 
of Senator JONES of Nevada, as chairman, and Senators Bout- 
well and Bogy, and Representatives Willard and BLAND, held a 
session of the United States monctary commission, At that 
time Henri Cernuschi, a distinguished [talian scholar, appeared 
before the commission by invitation and gave valuable testimony, 
not only on the subject of the intrinsic value of money, but 
upon kindred subjects of vast importance. Thatgentleman, in 
answer to a question of thechairman of the commission, said: 

I was an LL. D. and a graduate at Pavia, Italy, in 1842. The political 
events of 1848 caused me to leave my native country, and I came to Paris, 
where I became a banker. In 1870 I retired from business. 

This is briefly the character of the man who testifies upon this 
subject. 

On page 7, of this little book, he says: 

Iwill give you my definition of money 

[t is true that we must have a proper definition and a proper 
conception of the office to be performed by money before we can 
consider it properly. 

( will give you my definition of money: Money is a value created by law 
to be a scale of valuation and a valid tender for payments. 

Further down on the same page he says: 

Certainly every one understands that, as regards paper money, the value 


is created by law: but it is, perhtps, not easy for ev one to admit that, 
with regard to metallic money also, the value is created by law. It is, how- 
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ever, the fact. If yousuppose that gold is not money, is not legal tende) 
it you suppose that sitver is not money, is not legal tender—the value 
gold and the value of silver is lost. : vi 


On page 8 he says: 

This fact that money is a value created by lawis one of great importan 
and I can cite you the highest authorities in proof that what I say is tr 

The question was put to the witness: 

Q. Supposing the gold and s/lver metals to have no other use tha 


money, Would they then maintain the same value that they now m int 
as money? : 


A. There would be a diminution of their 
purchasing power of money is in dire 


existing {f ail gold and silver are 
and all the 


le 
i 


purchasing power, | 
proportion to the volume of mon 
: a used solely as money, all the orname 
jewelry will be melted and coined. and the volume of money w 
be increased. It will be exactly as if a new mine of money had been opent 
And the volume of circulating money being made larger than before. th 

will be a corresponding diminution in the purchasing power of every metal 


ecause 


; dollar 

On page 11 of this book he says: 

Mr. Chairman, the doctrine that money is a value created by law was p1 
mulgat i twenty-two centuriesago. It wasadvanced by Aristotle, the cre: 
philosopher is practical and so positive that Iwould dare call him an A m¢é 

} ican philosopher. I quote from his writings 
Bes Money (O hnisma in Greek) by itselfis but a frivolity, afutility, a trifle, and 
has value only by law (nomosin Greek), and not by nature, sothat a change o 


convention between thx f 
and power to satisfy al 

In virtue of a vol 
medium of exchanges 


© Who use it is sufficient to deprive it of all its value 
Llour wants. (Politica.)” 
untary convention, money (nomisma) has become th 
We say “nomisma,”’ because it is not so by natu 
| but by law ‘**nomos,’ and because it is in our power to change it and to: 
der it useless. (Ethica.) 
After Aristotle we have the Pandects of Justinian, the great 
modern laws 


[ cite here a quotation from the Pandects of Justinian found 
| this book: 








source ol 


The origin of buying and selling began with exchange. Formerly m 
was unknown, and there existed no terms to differentiate merchandise 
price, but everyone, according to the wants of the time and circumstan: 
exchanged things useless to him against things which were useful; { 
| happens frequently that one is in need of what another has in excess. B 
| as it seldom coincided that what one possessed the other wanted, and « 
versely, a mnaterial was ‘elected ’’ whose legal and perpetual value reme 
| by its homogeneity the difficulties of barter. This material being offici 
coined, circulates and holds its power. not so much from its 


supsta 


| from its quantity: since then each of the two things exchanged is no | 
| called merchandise, but only one, the other is called price 
So Justinian says the power of money resides not in the s 


| stanee, but in the quantity. 
produces. 

[ turn now to volume 1 of Macleod’s Elements of 
and on page 231 I find: 

This unhappy phrase “intrinsic value ’’ meets us at every turn in ecotr 
ics; and yet the slightest reflection will show that todetine value to besony 
thing external to a thing, and then to be constantly speaking of intrin 
value, are self-contradictory and inconsistentideas. And it came 
that labor is necessary to and is the cause of all value 


On page 252 of the same volume the following occurs: 
The expression “ intrinsic value” isso common that person 
| look its incongruity of ideas; it is, however, a plain contradiction int | 
| andif we use words of similar import whose meaning has not been 
rupted, its absurdity will be apparent at once. Thus, who ever hear 
trinsic distance, orofan intrinsic ratio? The absurdity of these expre 
is apparent at once, but they are inno way more absurd than intrins 
| If we speak of the intrinsic value of money, we may just as well s} 
the intrinsic distance of St. Paul's, or the intrinsic ratio of tive 
that money has intrinsic value because it is material and the pri 
| labor, and that a bank note or bill of exchange is only the represen! 
| value, is just as absurd as to say that a wooden yard measure is int) 
distance, and that the space between two points a yard apart is the: 
| sentative of distance. 


On page 235 of the same book occurs the following: 


That unfortunate confusion of ideas between the value of a comn 
being the quantity of another commodity it will purchase, and the qu 
of labor embodied, as it were, in the commodity itself, which is chiefly « 
to Smith and adopted by Ricardo, has not only led to that mischiev 
pression ‘‘intrinsic value,” the source of endless confusion in economi 
also to the search for something which very slight reflection would 
shown to be impossible, namely, an invariable standard of value. 

From pages 230 and 231 of the same book I[ read the follov 

There is nothing which troubles this controversy more than for W 
distinguishing between value and virtue. 

Value is only the price of things, and that can never be certain, becau 
must be there at all times and in all places of the same value; therefor 
ing cin have intrinsic value 

But things have an intrinsic virtue in themselves, which in all pla 
the same virtue—the loadstone to attract iron, and the several qualities 
| belong to herbs and drugs, some purgative, some diuretical, ete. But 
things, though they may have great virtue, may be of small value « 
price, according to the place where they are plenty or scarce; as th 
nettle, though it be of excellent yirtue to stop bleeding, yet here it isa 
of no value from its plenty. And so are spices and drugs in their ow! 
tive soil of no value but as common s rubs and weeds, but with us of 
value, and yet in both places of the same excellent intrinsic virtue. 


Allarticles of commerce have but one value, and that is t! 
commercial value, a value fixed by the law of supply and demand 
An article may have intrinsic virtue and a commercial value 
the same time. For instance, all food products have intrin 

| or life-giving virtues or qualities, and at the same time the. 

| have a commercial value, and in the sense that they have lif 

| giving and life-sustaining qualities, they may be said to posse 
intrinsic virtue as well as commercial value, but when you go 
into the domain of commerce, it is an absolute absurdity to 


Quantity is exactly what natur 


Economics 


to bel 


sare st ft 
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totle, the great philosopher, a pupil of Plato, and is to be found | mon 
in his works of a political character. It has been advocatedin| Mr. DOLPH. I defy the Senator f 


one form or another from that time to the present moment by | an instance in all history where pay 


those who have given careful thought to the subject of money; | some promise of the Government be 
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way in something more valuable that it did not depreciate until | 
it was not worth ‘anything. 

Mr. ALLEN 

deemability. That is a creation of the Senator’s own mind. I 
simply say this, that there is not an instance in all the history 
of finance, from the time the morning stars sang together until 
this moment, in any government in the civilize d world where 
the volume of paper money was qualified and limited and given 
a legal-tender quality that it was not good money. You can go 
back to the time of the Bank of Venice and come down to this 
moment. 

Mr. DOLPH. What does the Senator say to my proposition 
that all good paper money has had the promise of a government 
back of it to redeem it in some form in something more valua- | 
ble than itself? The principle is the same as ifaman without 
property should issue his promissory notes and undertake to | 
float them. Nobody would take them, because, while there was 
a promise to pay, there would not be the ability to pay. Of | 
course, if this Government should issue a large amount of paper | 
money, agreeing to redeem it in gold coin and make provision 
for its redemption in gold coin, Ido notknow how much it could 
float, but a very large amount. If, however, it did not agree to 
redeem it in gold orsilver coin, it could not float it; it would not 
remain at par with gold and silver money. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Oregon will stray from the 
text. The question of irredeemable paper money is not being 
discussed now. Lhave taken no position upon that subject what- 
ever, nor do I think the Senator from Oregon will be able to lead 
me there. Paper money that has heretofore been issued and 
has been in use in civilized countries has been a redeemable 
paper money. Now, let me ask the Senator ifit is not true that 
the English Government to-day has several millions of dollars of 
paper money which has not a dollar of coin behind it. I think 
the amount is something like $100,000,000. 

Mr. DOLPH. Ido not think that is correct, but Lam not vre- 
pared at this moment to go into a historical statement with re- 
gard to the finances of Great Britain. 

Mr. ALLEN. I mean to say that there is circulating in that 
Empire that amount of money that has not a dollar of gold or sil- 
verbehindit. Letme ask the Senator thisquestion: Isit not true 
that this Government has issued a redeom ble paper money with- 
out a dollar of gold or silver behind it, which paper money has 
always stood at par with gold and silver, even when they were 
at a premium? 

DOLPH. Now, the Sonator from Nebraska and I may 
be getting pretty near together. I do not consider the amount 
. reserve in our Treasury as of e ‘xtreme importance so long 2s 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to issue bonds and 
8 ‘u them at on hour's notics at any time for gold coin upon the 
markets of tne world. He can provide $500,090,000, if that 
amount could be obtained, by the sale of bonds ina single « day 
under ths authority he now has for the redemption of our leg: ul 
tenders and other notes which are payable in gold coin. But 1 
undertake to say that the paper money of the Government of 
Great Britain which the Senator talks about has behind it the 
bonds of the Government, and they are redeemable by the Gov- 
ernment in coin, whether the coin is actually in the Bank of 
Englund or anywhere else for that purpose or not. 

Mr. PALMER. I wish to ask the Senator a question simply 
to ascertain his meaning. 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. What dogs the Senator mean by having 
neither gold nor silver behind the paper? 
by that phrase? 

Mr. ALLEN. I mean to say that it is uncovered paper, in the 
ordinary sense of the term. 

Mr. PALMER. Is that any more satisfactory than the othe 


question? Does the Senator mean to say that there is no ulti- 


mate redeemability about it? 

Mr. ALLEN. I have not said so. 

Mir. PALMER. Oh! 

Mr. ALLEN. Ihave been contending with the Senator from 
Oregon that he has notc omprehended me. Lam not discussing 
that question at all, but I say that the Senator from Oregon and 
the Senstor from Illinois have not yet shown the Senate, nor 

in it, in my judgment, be shown that this so-cailed intrinsic 
velue is at all essentialto money. The Senxtor from Illinois sys 
he thinks it is essential because of the ability to control its vol- 
ume, if I understand him rightly. 

Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator tell me whether he uses the 
term ‘‘ intrinsic value” as synonymous with commercial value? 
Does he think that ¢cod money must be either something that 
has ¢ ommercial vi alueor is exc hange: vble into something that has 
commercial value? 

Mr. ALLEN. Now the Senator from Oregon agrees with me. 

Mr. DOLPH. [I will not discuss the question of the meaning 
of ‘intrinsic.’ We will take the term ‘‘commercial value.” 1 


I am not talking about the question of irre- | 


What doe? he mean | 
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repeat, I ask the Senator if he takes the position that it 
necessary that good money should be made of something t} 
commercial value, or that it must be money that can be exe 
into that which hi is commercial value? 

Mr. ALLEN. Now, I want to compromise with the S: 
from Oregon. Iwill not continue speaking of ‘intrinsic 
but will say commercial value. Let us then call it commer 
value. Now, let me ask my friend from Oregon what off 
commercial value in the money thing or the money mute 
perform when the thing is, being used as amedium of excha: 
Point it out. 

Mr. DOLPH. My dear sir, it makes the gold coin of 
United States worth 100 cents on the dollar, not only in 
United States, but in every civilized world upon the face of 1 
globe. It is the commercial value of the gold thatis in the 
coin that does that, and whenever a gold coin is taken from t 
| United States the fact that it has ae m it the stamp of the Go 
ernment or the devices provided by law does not affect its valu 
a particle. Itis sold by weight and melted up and recoined 
in the fori; gn country, or sold there as bullion. 

Mr. ALLEN. I have heard that argumentused agreat man) 
times. We are told sometimes by gentlemen who maintvin t 
theory the Senator from Oregon maintains, that the value of go 


| bullion is equivalent to the coin or money value of gold. The 


| 





| arts, and valuable for money. 


| the commercial value of the thing used as money perforn 


| where. 


| what particular function in the thing called money doest 


point to the fact that the gold bullion is e quivalent to th 
coin in its value. Therefore they say it is good money, it 
sound money the worldover. Now, what makes the gold b 

in the gold dollar worth its face in the eoined metal? 

Mr. DOLPH. The factof the great law of supply and dem 
which gives value toevery product of human industry. 
fact that it is valuable for ornament and for use, valuable ir 
It is not the fact that it cont 
the stamp of the Government upon it or is made legal ten 
the United States. These, when it leaves the United = it 
of no value whatever. J admit that being used for moi 
many nations of the earth helps to give it commerci: i 
you prefer that term to intrinsic v value. It has more va 
reason of the fact that it is used for money in the gre 
mercial nations of the earth than if it were used alone in th 

But that dogs not show that the stamp of the Governme 


the laws of the United States that make it a legal-tender, t 
value. The United States can help to make iron, or copper, 
lead, or silver more valuable by providing a bounty so that min 





will be more successfully worked and there may be a larg 
product of those metals; but that would not be fixing the v 
of « metal by legislation and by the stamp of the Gov 
All that governments do to enhance the value of gold wh 
provide for its use as money is by providing a greater us 
and making more demand for the market. They do in 
the value of it, but just as they cou!d increase the value o 
or copper or coal under such legislation as I have sugge: 
Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Oregon still runs ay 
the text. He does not answer the question, and [ put i 
When gold or any material is being used as money and vs 
dium of exchange what office or function in that exchang: 














Mr. DOLPH. When the metal out of which it is us 
mercially worth as much as the face of the coin, if makes th 
coin worth 100 cents on the dollar in this country and 


Mr. ALLEN. TI understand that, if the Senator ple:s t 


mercial value of that thing perform? 

Mr. DOLPH. It gives it its value. 

Mr. ALLEN. Now, then,I have got the Senator down to 
point. Hesaysit gives it its value. Mr. President, th 
most fatal admission for the Senator from Oregon to 
There is not t schoolboy of 15 years of age in the State o 
broska or in the S Senator’s own State who does not kno 
when you give a metal unlimited and free coinage the bullion is 
worth the coin value in consequence of coinage laws. It is the 
fact that the Senitor can go to the mints of the Unites 
and have his bullion coined into dollars without expense to ! 
that makes that bullion worth a dollar. 

Mr. DOLPH. Of course that is true. With the free « 
of silver the money value of the silver dollar would be th 
as the commercial value of the silver init. That is what! [ha 
been talking here whenever I have talked on this subjec 
that is the reason why free coinage is not pri acticable. It would 
be the commercial value of the silver that would give the 
value to the dollar. 

Mr. ALLEN. Now, let me ask my friend from Oregon on 
more question. Suppose there was free and unlimited coina 
of silver, would that make the silver bullion in the silver d 
worth the face of the coin? 

Mr. DOLPH. The face value of the dollar? 

“Mr. ALLEN. Yes. the face value of the dollar? 
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Mr. DOLPH. No, not the par value of the dollar, but the | tion according to his own admission, and I desire to repeat oO 
silver dollar would be worth no more than the commercial value , that the country yk vt | tion tl ntlemen o 
of the bullion it contained. ind that is this, th t th roid bu ion 1 a a ollar is rth 
Mr. ALLEN. That isa strange doctrine. Now, the Senator | the co r a svstem of free and unlimited coinage of gold: 
from Oregon has put hin f in a peculiar position. but the bullion in the silver dollar, unde free and unlfenited 
Mr. DOLPH. With free coinage it is understood, without | coinage of silver, ls not worth the b ym in t coin ? 
any undertaking by the Government to redeem it in something Mr. DOLPH \ ld ¢ r 
more valuable, either by receiving it for public dues or for any Mi \LLED Oh no, the illic ( not 
other use or as the equivalent of gold, and undertaking to main- | worth the coin. i” 
tain the gold standard or otherwise. DOLPH ‘‘The coin \ sea lh Sees : 
Mr. ALLEN. The Senitor from Oregon says now with ref derstand exactly what the S yr mins aa 
e ce to gold, that the commercia alue or the bullion value of the Mr. ALLEN. I mean the 4124 cra am il wndar 
gold is equivalent to its coin value. He admits that it is equiva- | are coined ya dou 
lent to the coin value of the gold in consequence of the free and Mr. DOLPH Under our present system such a a 
nrestricted coinage. Thatis the proposition the Senator makes. | ¢he , : < = Lat a I . 
Suppose | go to my friend, the Senator from Oregon, who has | | d . t re t ver r 7 va ; i 
some gold bullion in his pocket and offer him $4.90 for it. He wi BU ves 7 0 go Over ta } ound tin, 1t Issubstanti 
not take it because he can go to the mint and have it coined into on J © VOVOFINEnS Im: | , — rr ; v9 
a %5 piece and that is worth more to him, and it costs him noth- - A as rpgtereesh ae se ‘ stig: epee - 
ine to coin it. Then it must be true that the value of the bul- ph a . C 7 - : 
. lion in a dollar under a system o! free and unlimited coinage is a: a — i a oe SCs ae vu , : 
always equivalent in value to the coin. That the Senator from MM ‘, L NN We Th — f 
Oregon admits with reference to gold, and yet when it comes to | , se a a eee " te ene ee settatic ag salient ae 
the question of silver the Senat wr declares that the silv r noney f Mr DOLPH ai ee ae — oe - 
will drop down to the bullion value of the silver in the coin. M ' LLE! ~orsaea ects i togpe 
Mr. DOLPH. Let me ecail the attention of the Senator to the ir. ALI Vur sliver money is of i! p nt in 
trade dollar which contained more silver than the standard dol WaeS COURSTY; SRS yor Lust D Oo ent 1O 
lar, and which depreciated and was worth no more than 80cents. - we ia nly 1s to tne thin co oO e Unite 
Mr. ALLEN. Yes, I understand that: and it was because the that he fr : INtiMAited > 0 y nukes the 1 
trade dollar lacked the essential of all money, and that is the i lent to the co [t is only w n ye I cted 
legal-tender quality. , ae ch as we had under the Bland-Allis« cta has 
Mr. DOLPH. It was alegal tender to the amountof $5 until we ' I the > rmnn \ re there is a of 
L876. ou S rue nat is not aal 1 to the m and no ‘ 
Mr. ALLEN. It wasa legal tender to the amount of $5, but and the surplus is used a& CO 1oall that t reisad \ v 
that was practically striking out the legal-tender quality. It be _ ‘ bt eo. nd the vin val 
never was designed for circulation at home. It was because it Mi DOL°H. Will 16 SONALOF J id again 
was simply a token money and was restricted in its legal-tender ar. ALLEN. Certainly 
P quality that it did not possess the value of the standard dollar Mr. DOLPH The Senator asserts a mo LarKADIC Propo- y 
of 4124 grains. sition { p to the time of the so-called de ol ition O ver 
Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator yield to me again? there were only a little over 8,00 ) SLLV ) col iin 
Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. : - the United States and the who mount o r eoina th 
Mr. DOLPH. I suppose what would be the rule in the United fr ictional coins and all others, I think did not ex i 
States would be the rule in Mexico, would it not? 00) in eighty years of our existence. Between 1573 and | 
Mr. ALLEN. I do not care anything about Mexico. coined more silver in th» United States than we had ever coine 
Mr. DOLPH. The Senator knows that Mexico coins silver | 12! llour history. In about four months after the passage of the 
dollars with more silver in them than in our own dollar, and yet Bland act we coined as many silver dollars as we had « 
you can take one of our silver dollars into Mexico and get nearly | @ghty years. We madeamarket for more silver under the ind 
two of their Mexican dollars for it. e “ | act and th Sherman law than we ever had before 2nd could ever 
Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from Nebraska yield to me | 2OPe to have under the free coinage of silver. Still, the S« 
for a moment? : tor says that we are not using it all; that we have left such a 
Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. surplus to go upon the m sof the wo hat we ha d 
Mr. HARRIS. I want to ask the Senator from Oregon if the | P™“ ithe price of sily . mo istonish ‘ 
legal-tender dollar, that will pay as much debt, that will buy as | ee. 
much property, whether th t dollar be composed of gold or sil- Mr. ALJ lhe Senator from Oregon fo § th ct t 
ver or paper, is not within its own jurisdiction the equal of any this co ntry has been growing some, Heslut the surplus a 
other legal-tender doliar,and when you go beyond its own juris v s fixes the value of an article, and th silver not ad 
diction there is not one of your dollars tgat is a dollar: thé \ oO mitt O 1 nints it ecomes th ( Lu i 3 
as commodities? If your gold eagle goss, it goes as b illion: if | & «Sew V of the silver in the siiv 
your silver dollar goes, it goes as bullion; if your paper dollar , DOLPH Lt h ot gro that p ort 
goes, it goes as a mere promise to pay; but nove of them ire Mr. ALLEN We coined in round numbe probably of ) 
money when they pass beyond the jurisdiction of their own | ® ary ns and silver dollars something lilc 00.00 
country. Mr. DOLPH. And on our purchases of si 
Mr. DOLPH. Very well: that is true, as I stated before: but ci nof silver we have lost more since 187 in the } 
the gold dollar is worth just as much if you melt it up or ham ol sand actand the Sherman act t n we coir i 
mer it into a slug or a bar when it leaves the co intry as the gold | ye fo existence. 
piece is worth here. Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Oregor ' die 
Mr. ALLEN. I beg the Senator's pardon, it isonly worth 1 tt this country has dey j 
Mr. DOLPH. Now. the rule that will work in the United ) Ss come 80 oreat tha t » ire 
States will work in the adjoining Republic of Mexico. t ied in the early history of our n " 
Mr. ALLEN. Oh, no. ' forget th Dea ie ieee oe Sh 
Mr. DOLPH. Oh, yes, it hould do it if i i ersal rule t of wealth an opulath eC” for 
as the Senator says it has prevailed i om rliest in wa 7 ( ie tim 
tory substantially. Then it will work as wel \ oasi f fr. ] nt. is ‘ a 
in the United Stat [In Mexico to-day their silver do Senator from Oregon nor any oth ( 
are worth only f as hasa i dollar dv ‘ n point out an . 
purchase commodit that rat Then how it that t ur ore un i ter 
rule does not work in Mexico? ce e t 1 silver is worth und re « , 
; Mr. ALLEN. The Sé itor from Oregon is not going to get ber ion value is <« valent , ' “ a 
me down into M xico. But the law of the United States givin that s the bullion \ ol i to It 3 be 8 
our money full legal tender power and the difference in the civ t estrictions throw! ind ere or in | ope 
ilization of the two countries account for any difference in their nd it is se there is restric 1 in the form of lim 
E money. : Lore 1 t country that prec 3 Ss m friend } 
‘ ae DO! PH. A moment ago the Senator wanted to go | bullion value of silver. 
: hrough all time and over all the world, and now he is bound to Now, Mr. President, I was discussing the question of ** intrinsic 
Stay within the limits of the United States. value,” and I am glad my friend from Oregon h sabandon d the 


_ Mr. ALLEN. We are solving the question so far as its effects | name and comes out and agrees with me that we shall call it 
in this country are concerned. I put the Senator in this posi- | commercial value after this. ree. 
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Mr. DOLPH. Oh, no; I did not agree to any such thing. I 
said the Senator could have his choice. 

Mr. ALLEN. Then I will take my choice. 
from which [ have cited are somewhatdivergent from my friend 
from Oregon upon this important question. I desire to return 
to and read from page 22 of this litthe work by Cernuschi, here- 
tofore cit Says this gentlsman: 

Here I beg nake another quotation from an American auth 
to a letter written by Mr. John White, who, in 1829, was tre 
Bank of th i Stat addressed to Mr. Ingham, Secretary 
ury “he | $a Very interesting one. It is as follow: 

United States 


John White, cashier. 
BALTIMORE, Vor 
that the following singular but 
ible: 


mover 16, 1829 


iew, it 

are 6@vidt 
ertainty 
which was imported into Europe durin ; the fifty-three years 
sue ding t »very of America, the records of that time abundantly 
testify i ld constituted the chief part of the supply, and that, never 
thele ts great preponderance did not produce any sensible effect upon 
the market value in reference to silver. It is evident that the enormous im 
portations of Silver consequent upon the explorations of Potosi 
m Llone is estimated to have supplied $150,000,000 of silver (in ten years sub 
Ber ( »)—did not vary the relative value of these metals by a rise in 
gold, as find that Queen Elizabethand her eminent advisors considered 
it expedient, in 1566, to reduee the standard proportions from lly, to a 
fraction under 11 

The dise ery of the alluvial mines in Brazilin 1695quadrupled the annual 
average sunt of gold previously produced; yet in 1717, when this inunda- 
tion, as it may be termed, was at its height, the value of gold remained the 
Same as in 1650-—1 to 15 

Although it appears that the explorations of new mines, but especially of 
Biscaina, Sombrerete, Catorce, and Valenciana in Mexico, toward the middle 
and latter half of the last century, increased to enormous amount, yet the 
market value of silver was almost uniformly higher in England than in 1717 

These extraordinary circumstances in the history of the precious metals 
appear to invite and authorize the inference that it is impossible to affix 
With accuracy or utility the value of gold and silver by a comparison of the 
quantities produced. 

hen this author, after quoting the letter I have read, says: 

You will observe that these statements (which will be found in the Senate 
focuments of 1830) are of the greatest importance. Yetyif the variability in 
the relative production cf silver and gold does not affect their relative value, 
some reason must be found for explaining why the old ratio 1 to 10 and to 12 
bas risen gradually to 1 to 154, and why the gold coins relative by to the silver 
coins are now lighter than they Were during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Tt seems to me that the fact is due to certain mint regulations 
concerning the duties of seigniorage and brassage paid by individuals whose 
gold and silver were coined at the public mint. As these duties were levied 
rather with reference to the weight of the metals than to their legal value, 
the cost of coinage was less to the ownersof gold than to the owners of 
silver. For coining a million of dollars of gold the cost was much less than 
for coining a million of dollars silver. 

This difference in the cost of mintage gave certainly a preference to gold 
Against silver. When a payment was to be made by one country to another, 
it was certainly more preferable to send gold than to send silver, because in 
melting down the gold in order to obtain anew coin in a foreign country, the 
coinage expenses were much less than theexpenses in melting down and re- 
coining silver. When the country was so deprived of gold, its mint changed 
its ratio in tavor of gold in order to induce the return of gold, Your law of 
1834, raising the value of gold asagainst silver from 1:15 to 1:16, Was enacted 
oe isely with the aim of inviting the importation of gold, and furnishes an 
llustration of my meaning. When the mint of a country had so changed 
the ratio between gold and silver in reducing the weight of the gold coins, 
the mints of the othercountries followed the example: and these migrations 
of gold coins and reductionof their legal weight, being repeated many times, 
have had the effect of raising. step by step, the gomeral mint ratio from 1:12 
to 1:15). Subsequently the rise has ceased, because of the duties of seignior- 
age and brassage having been considerably reduced, and then gold has lost 
the great advantage which the former mint regulations assured to it. 

On page 27 I read: 

So yousee that the voyage of gold or silver is not the resul» of the chang- 
ing productiveness of the mines, but that it is dictated by ths laws alone. If 
youestablish in India your ratio of 1834—1 to 16—and introduce in England 
your ratio of 1792—1 to 15—you will see all the gold of England going to In- 
dia and all the silver of India goingto England. Therelative value in the mar 
ket between gold and silver is the result of a struggle between the laws of 
the different countries. Ifa treaty was made establishing everywhere the 
same relative weight between gold and silver coins, with everywhere a uni- 
form charge for the coinage of the two metals, there would be no more reason 
for exporting theone than for exporting the other. The globeis round. Ifthe 
mint laws are the same in every nation the exportation of gold or silver 
leaves no profit. ‘“*No more temptation,’ as was remarked by Isaac New- 
ton 

And if the relative value of gold and silver has always been determined by 
the conflict of the several legislations, how can we deny that, when the leg 
islations will be everywhere and forever the same, the relative value of the 
metais will always remain the same? 

To fix by law a relative valine between sugar and coffee, between two per- 
ishable commodities, or between a legal tender and a commodity, would be 
a ridiculous attempt. 


There is the argument of the Senator from Oregon thoroughly 
met and refuted. 


But nothing is easier, nothing more rational and convenient, than to fix 
by law the relative value between two everlasting legal tenders, gold and 
Silver. Ifit is admitted ¢hat law can fix the weight of the gold coins, how 
can we assume that law can not fix simultaneously the weight of the gold 
coins and of the silver coins? 

Now, Mr. President, it oeeurs to me, as I have said before, 
that there can be no question about the fact that the masses of 
the peor le of this country have been misled upon the subject of 
the ‘intrinsic value” of money. Every pemny-arliner has been 
employed to deeeive and mislead the people upon this subject. 
Che people necustomed touttend to their own duties, to work daily 
in the field and in the shop, have left too long for their own 
benefit the determination of the question of finanee to the poli- 


to me 
tiy deau 


appears 
I 


ee of un 
pre eCrous Leta 


if Gis 


| of the country. 
The authorities | 


| tinies and the progress of thx 
| so much 


may exist as to the precise quantity of the | 


-which | 


Des : : re 
discussed, and that is 
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~~ er 


ticians and to an interested press and the banking institutioy 
We have been told repeat 


; ; ‘dly, and are dai 
told, that there is such a thing as sound money in the count 


| and such a thing as dishonest money. 


Mr. President, there is not a dollar in this nation and 
never has been a dollar in the nation, with full legwal-tend 
qualities, from its origin to this moment th xt was not an hon 
dollar and worth as much as anyo 
the volume of gold is searce; bx 


her dollar. Itis only bec 
vuse it is in the gr ‘ 
nd, through it, control th« 
peoples of the earth, that we he« 
about the necessity of sound money, of honest mot 
This very h sresy of intrinsic value is one of the things that 
been selzed uy on to ds ceive nd mi slead the pe ple, thus per nit 
ting a gang Of aggressive money-changers to control the destini: 
of the people through a limited volume of money, through t 
control of gold. ‘ . 
| repeat, sir, during the inte: 
wv, extending now over sixty 
reason (if he has I have not he t) why 
cial value shou'd reside in silver ; 
Mr. PEFFER. It has not b 
Mr. ALLEN. 


sp of 


Shylocks, because they control it; 


1 
hy 
i 


ussion in this Cham- 


aays, no Senator 


5 ing dise 
has offered a 
cial commer- 


sapPCr Used AS money. 


any esp 
I 
end 

ae ‘ f : 
My friend from Kansas says it 


my recolle 


has not been 
sms to have bee 
passed over. It that we m 
have gold or we must get some other metal equivalent to golda: 
of limited output before we ca ave such a thirg as s 
money. 

And why so? It is simply to give the money lords co 
of the volume of money and afford them the power to reac] 
into the mines of the West. into the great fields of the 
and South, and into the factories of the country and contro 
price of labor and the price of the property of the comm 
ple. It is based upon selfishness, and is unsound. If you 
silver as money, it is too plentiful. The occupation of | 
men will be gone; they can. not control it; the money will 
out among the common people and they will become pros 
getting fair wages and good prices for their products. Th 
the trouble; and this very dcctrine of ‘‘ intrinsic value ” h 
seized uponas one of the things by which the people have 
led to believe that we must have money of a particula 
mercial value. 

Now, Mr. President, [again make the challenge to the 
tors representing the other view of this question 
what function does the commercial value of the mone: 
perform in exchange? Why isit needed? Why isi 
when itis simply the office of money to exchange one thi 
another or to liquidate contracts? Why is there a n 
for commercial value in the money thing of, say, 90 or 
cent, as against 10, or 20, or 30, or 50 per cent? 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not like to disturb the Senator, | 
is now arguing a very interesting point as respects money 
I should like to ask him, in view of the letter he has just 
from Mr. John White, whether money does not perform 
double function of exchange and the measuring of values 
we measure values in silver, for example, the value de 
upon the silver which measures it. I agree with the Sen 
from Nebraska that ifwe hive free and unlimited coina; 
want to occupy but a moment—— 

Mr. ALLEN. Allright; go ahead. 

Mr. ALLISON. If we have free and unlimited coinage of 
ver in the United States, I agree with the Senator that si 
bullion and the gold dollar will represent the same thing. Th 
is no doubt about that in the United States, and that will be 
measure of value b>cause the unit of value in the United St 
is a dollar; and if we say that 412} grains of silver are a do 
that will be the measure of value in this country. But, as 
Senator quoted from Mr. White a moment agoin that let 
if we undertake to use both gold and silver as a measu! 
value, then we raise a new question of ratio between them: 
as he truly stated, as was just quoted by the Senator, if th: 
is a ratio of 15 to 1 in England and another ratio of 16 to 1 in | 
dia, all the gold will go to one country and all the silver to t 
other, bee.use one metal is over-valuedin one country and | 
other metal isover-valued in the other country, as respect 
two metals. 

Mr. ALLEN. That has been our oavn experience. 

Mr. ALLISON. Now,the contention here, atleast my cont 
tion, has been that with this disparity in the bullion value « 
commercial value, if you pie)se, of these two metals, if we op 
our minis to the free coinage of silver, the silver will be the dol 
in use here and the gold will be expelled; I do not mean immedi- 
ately, but in time. Now, why? Because gold will have mor 
value elsewhere as a measure of value than it has here. E 

Now, thit is all there is in this question. I[t is a question 0! 
ratio. I do not dispute that if we have the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver in this country the man who owns silver bul- 
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s worth of silver, 


but the meas 


lion and Carries lt to the mint will gt b Goll 


and his bullion here will be equivalent 


to adoliar 


ure will bea measure r below the measure wehavenow. ‘There- 
iore Ll D irgued that yechad hat m sure ym 
eold to sil thi | is iat I regard asthe kernel 
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h Lit ( it 

h \ LE « oul I i rstand ( ar Oo 
Senat Ss I wo L iM » deme 
strate th th ion ) ) 
lo with t es oO value to be attrib 

i i ] coln } i l Covernment 
the le il-t de power Chat is t pt l 
the Senat 1as taken 

Ir. ALLEN Withs it is « { 

Ir. WHITE of Loui 

\ ALLEN. Y 6S, Sl! 

Mr. WHITE of ‘.ouisiana. Then the Senator comes to this 
pos tion. As I un 1 his positi it is that the question of 
the intrinsic value of the silver dollar has nothing o do with 
this discussion whatever. The} tion of the Senator is that 
the promise of the Government will make it good whether it is 
good Ol not,and theretore we o ioht to do it. Now. [ wk the 
Senator,if that be his position, why is he voting for a bill for 





silver coinage when an issue of paper money would answer his 
purpose mure completely than silver coinage? 

In other words, let me put this question to the Senator: If 

the Government wants to issue paper how would itissue it? It 

° ° = ‘ » 84 ‘ erty ‘ a 

would issue it for ing, would itnot? The Governmen 

would do as l vo Senator from Kansas {Mr. 


+} 
PEFFER] some time ago 





was s 








money to the capital of each State and provide for its ratable 
distribution. 

Mr. PEFF I} senator do¢ ( ican to say that I used 
such language? 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. That is the result I understand of 
the Senator’s argument. Now, if the Government issues paper 
it gets a quid pro quo for it oes it n y 


Mr. ALLEN. It ought to 

Mr. WHITE of Lou na. It ought 
sue it otherwise. 

Mr. ALLEN. Not necessarily 


to doso. Itcould not is- 


Mr. WHITEof Louisiana. What woulditissueit for? Would 
it give it away? 
Mr. ALLEN. Certainly not. 


+ ; ; ty rl) 
Lnotgiveitaway. There- 


nt issued paper it would get a quid pro 


Mr. W! 
fore, when th« 
quo. 

Mr. ALLEN. It ought to do it. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Butwhen the mints ar 
free coinage and the bullion up with 
presents 57 cents of bullion and gets the 
ment, the Senator says itis the promi 
makes it worthadollar. Uegetsthe promis 
that that shall be adollar. What does h: 
ment? What does the Government get for the difference be- 
tween 57 cents and the dollar which the Senator says it becomes 
worth by virtue of the promise of the Government? 

Mr. ALLISON. The people? 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. What do the 
people have promised this silver man. They say to this silve 
man, ‘‘ You have given mg 57 cents of bullion. I have handed 
you back,” according to the argumentof the Senator, ‘‘ 100 cents, 
my promise, of value.” Now, I ask the Senator, in that case what 
does the Government get as an equivalent in consideration of 
the promise? It wowld be a great deal better I think to issue 


LITE of Louisiana. 
Governine 
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.of the Government 
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man with a carpetsack full of | : 


give to the Govern- | 


paper, for the Government to print our money and issue it for | 


all, 30 that all the people of the United States can have something 
for the promise. 

Mr. ALLEN. I take very great pleasure in answering the 
questions of both my friend from Iowa and my friend from Louis- 
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made the assertion that you can not lo« ut de net 
from the standpoint of unli 1 f Ch 
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I vill not beg th q Stilo! to ] i 
yn ted from | slation Chat was si 
) ) that 1 fur ‘ f re 
mone of silve wo i lead » t aS Li ue 
re ‘ l asked the Senator th i f ) dered 
that t had the t of dep latin ilver, and he said 
yes v, if this legislation was world-wide and had taken pla 
ince 1S every great comme! co try of the world. and 
that v ‘ S ff the depreciation, which he admitted, | 
Ls l ie expected to cure thatevil by LD rtial application 
of a remedy, by legislation in this co alone? 
Mr. ALLEN. I desire to answer the Senator from Louisiana 


in all candor and fairness. 


ises are incorrect. 


In the first place, the Senator’s prem 
He assumes that silver is not worth to ex- 
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dollar of silver is worth but 57 cents. That is an incorrect as- 
sumption. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I 
started with no such premise; but for the purposes of this ques- 
tion Il am not considering the value of silver atall. The Senator 
admitted that silver had depreciated. 

Mr. ALLEN. Oh, no; only as viewed from a gold standpoint. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana, And he said that that deprecia- 
tion came from legislation. Then I wanted to know from him 
if that legislation was general, how he expected to cure the gen- 
eral evil by particular local legislation? That can not be es- 
eaped by discussing the question of the value of silver. What- 
ever may be the value of silver the premise is that it is depre- 
ciated, and that the efficient cause of the depreciation is legisla- 
tion. Now, if legislation has been the cause of the depreciation, 
how are you going to restore theappreciation without removing 
the legislution which has been general throughout the commer- 
cial world? 

Mr. ALLEN. I thinkI shall be able to answer the Senator 
from Louisiana very successfully. He must not assume that I 
admit that there is a depreciation of silver in the comprehen- 
sive and broad sense of that term. Thereis a disparity between 
coined gold and silver bullion; and, viewed from the standpoint 
of gold coined, there is a depreciation of silver; but Ishall come 
to that in a moment. 

I say that the United States produces pretty nearly 46 per cent 
of the total silver output of the world. Release the binding 
power of limited coinage in this country, come back and wipe 
out the act of 1873, cut silver loose from its restrictions, place it 
where the framers of the Constitution placed it, where it stood 
when at a premium in 1873, and that moment silver and gold 
throughout the world will reéstablish themselves, and the one 
will be worth as much as the other. That is the determination 
of the whole question. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. May I state to the Senator fur- 
ther, that after we demonetized this metal in 1873, there was a 
depreciation in silver. That depreciation reached its level here 
probably not long ago when India demonetized silver. Nobody 
questions that. 

Mr. ALLEN. India did not demonetize silver. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. India demonetized silver, and 
went to a gold basis; at any rate India acted. Let us not stop 
to quibble about words. She certainly acted, whatever that ac- 
tion was. The result of that action was unquestionably in the 
markets of the world to depreciate silver and drop the value of 
silver bullion all over the world. There is no question about 
that. 

Mr. ALLEN. It dropped the gold value of silver. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. It dropped the value of silver 
bullion all over the world. 

Mr. ALLEN. The gold value. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. It dropped the value of silver for 
every purpose all over the world. Then, does the Senator pro- 
pose to restore by remonetization here, that which was lost by 
the action of India, when we can not repeal the action of India? 

Mr. ALLEN. The premises of the Senator from Louisiana 
are wrong again. There is the trouble with him. He still 
wants to stand upon the mountain heights of unlimited gold 
coinage, and look down on discredited silver and estimate it in 
its stricken and prostrate condition. 

Suppose, Mr. President, two men were put out here to run 
arace,and they were almost equal in their fleetness, it would be 
a question under such circumstances if each was unhampered 
which would succeed; but about the time the race is to be run 
you take one man and cut off one of his legs, then it might 
be said, ‘‘ Why that fellow can not run; he is notas valuable, not 
as swift as the other man; he has not the intrinsic value for rac- 
ing, as is suggested to me by my friend from Kansas [Mr. 
PEFFER], because one of his legs has been cut off. I say that is 
. fair illustration of this proposition of the Senator from Louisi- 
ana. Now, here is gold which is pampered and favored, and 
silver stricken down and the life almost beaten out of it, and 
Senators say silver has not the value of gold; is not worth as 
much. Release it from bondage and it will reéstablish itself 
fully. 

That is the position these gentlemen constantly take here and 
before the country, that necessarily there is a difference be- 
tween the value of gold and silver, and, therefore, the commer- 
cial theorist wants something, as my friend from New Jersey 
{| Mr. MCPHERSON] says, to establish the parity. 

Let us take this matter up and put silver upon the same basis 
with gold; let us put these two metals before the world, so far 
as position is concerned, unrestricted and unhampered by ad- 
verse legislation, and the moment the United States of America 
cuts the leading strings which bind silver, that moment through- 
out the civilized world vou will find that silver will reéstablish 


ceed 57 cents; that is, that the bullion value of the metal in a 
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itself with gold, that the price of one will be the price of + 


. . . . 18 

| other where the coinage is unrestricted. Certainly if this cy. 
ernment puts the two metals vpon an equality and gives to them 
free and unlimited coinage, the man who owns bullion in some 


other country will not sell it at the present price, because jt 


| will be worth its coin value, as the Senator from Iowa Mr. 





ALLISON] admitted. 

But there is another thing—and that is one of the surprising 
things to me—Senators tell us in effect that we must bring ou; 
laborers, the workingmen of this co intry, down to the level of 
the workingmenof Europe. Theyssy you must first get Eu: 
or the commercial nations of the earth, to agree to the coin 
of silver; you must have some kind of an agreement with tho: 
countries. Itisamere subterfuge. Four times in thirty ye 
this nation has had a monetary conference, and four times th 
monetary conference has eventuated in nothing. There is no 
intention to reéstablish these metals. , 

Every monetary conference which has been held with refer 
ence to this subject has b sen organized, I was about to say, for 
the purpose of destroying silver. for the purpose of making 
desrer money throughout the civilized world, for the purpose 
of reducing the value of the property of the common man, for 
the purpose of reducing the value of the wages of the laboring 
man. Through the constant shrinkage of the volume of money 
and the value of the property of the people of this country a: 
of the people of civilized Europe, the right of the free coins, 
of silver is to be taken from them. So there is nothine to 
be expected, nothing to be gained from a monetary con! 
ence, 

The Senator from Louisiana gives us to understand that th; 
people of this country are in this position, that, if we can not eo 
to England or Germamy or some other of these nations and 
them to agree on the coinage of silver so that our country 
be prosperous, then we must suffer our present condition. 

Mr. President, what a monstrous proposition! Thisgreat ) 
tion made its struggle for liberty, its struggle against the polit- 
ical institutions of Kurope, its struggle for the establishment of 
arepublic in the New World, and established it, based upon 
ent politicalprinciplesand different social conditions, based up 
the equality of every man, woman, and child before the law; and 
yet before one hundred and thirty years of our nitional e 1 
have gone by, we are told in the Senate of the United States 
that the prosperity of our people is dependent upon the consent 
of the monarchical governments of Europe! 

{At this pointthe honorable Senator yielded for an adjourn 
ment. ] 


Wednesday, October 11, 1898. 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, when taken from the floor on 
last Saturday I had not finished my discussion of the qu 
of the intrinsic value of money. I was at that time engnyed i 
a running debate with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. WHiIT®r), 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH], and the Senator from 
Iowa|Mr. ALLISON]. I answered the questions put to m 
that time by them, but I now desire to give a more specilic and 
concise answer than I then gave. 

Turning my attention, then, to the questions of the Se: 
from Louisiana, I desire to say: 

If silver was demonetized or reduced in vaiue by law, « 
be remonetized or increased to par value by remonetizing sil- 
ver? 

England stopped coining silver in 1816; Germany in 1% 
The United States demonetized silver in 1873, and India « 
coining it in 1893. If the United States goes back to free coin 
it carries up the price of silver, which was in good condition 
until the United States demonetized it in 1873. 

Did not France limit the coinage of silver because the U 
States, the greatest silver-producing nation, refused to 
by it? Did not England suspend the coinage of silver in 
believing that the United States was going to take unfavo 
action? 

Although Germany ceased coining silver in 1871, a 
land had not coined silver since 1816, silver held its ow: 
it was demonetized in 1878 by the United States. If itis 
tized by the United States, is it not reasonable to suppose 
will gradually go back to the position it occupied before |* 

In other words, will not the same privileges and laws pro 
the same effects now as they did prior to 1873? 

Turning my attention to the Senator from Oregon, who s 
of the coinage of $8,000,000 in silver prior to 1873, I have this (0 
say: The reason only $8,000,000 in silver was coined from !\"- 
to 1873 is that in 1794 and 1795 the ratid established by ‘the 
United States was 15 to 1, when the true ratio was more than 
15to1. This caused gold to go to countries where it could buy 
more than silver. In other words, gold was ata slight premium 
United States bank notes circulated from 1791 to 1811 and from 
1817 to 1833, when the deposits w’ -e removed. 
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Gold was undervalued until 1834. It was then over-valued by 


the ratio being increased to 16 tol. From 1834 to 1873 it was 
more profitable to ship the silver and sell it as bullion than to 
coin it. There was, after 1853, less silver in the subsidiary coin 
in proportion than there was in the dollar, and consequently 
subsidiary silver was coined extensively. 

From 1792 to 1853 there was a little over $87,000,000 of silver 
coined, principally subsidiary. The tot il coinage of gold from 
1792 to 1847 was $43,000,000. 

We made an error in 1792 by over-rating silver. We made 
another error it. We made the arch- 
error in 1873 by demonetizing en we had not a dollar of 
silver in circulation. There was no silver then circulating 
Why, then, should we have demoneti 


ed 
The legislation in respect to silve: in this country has been a 
rigantic blunders, 


Turning my attention, Mr. President, to the question put by 
the Senator from Iowa, which was certainly a very adroit and 
skillfully put question, I desire to say that we now find the Sen- 
ator reduced to that point where it becomes necessary to defend 
the fallacy of intrinsic value by relying upon and bringing for- 
ward another fallacy, viz, that gold and silver, or that money is 
a perfect measure or standard of value, all of which I deny in 





in 1834 by underratin 
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toto. 

In 1834 the gold ea 
weight from 270 to 
part in 12, to 1 part in I 
before. 

The original so-called measure of value in France, England, 
and Scotland was the pound weight of silver. No coin of that 
weight was ever struck; but a pound of silver was cut into 240 
coins, called pence. ‘T'welve of these pence were called a 
lidus, or shilling. Thus, as applied to silver, the ‘‘ lb.” weigh 
and the ‘*£” denoted equivalent weights, the formerof uncoined 
metal, the latter of coined metal. But in course of time mor 
than 240 pence, so called, and at last in Elizabeth’s reign, 744 
pence came to be coined out of a pound of silver. Yet all the 
while 240 of these pence were called a ‘‘£;” £ and pound, both 
a contraction of the Latin libra, were no longer equivalent. The 
pound of weight continued stable; the £ of money had dwindled 
to less than one-third, yet the name pound continued to attach 
to 240 pence, although the pence embodied a less and less quan- 
tity of silver to the measure—that is to say, the denomination 
represented a less quantity of silver. Itis therefore clear that 
money is not a perfect measure of value. 

The French have a perfect system of weights and measures. 
Their mathematicians measured an are of the earth’s circum 
ference, and thus determined the absolute length of a degree 


the United States was reduced in 
8 grains, and the alloy increased from | 
), yet the coins bore the same name as 














of latitude; three hundred and sixty times this length makes | 


up the length of the earth’s circumference, an invariable meas- 
ure, recoverable again if it should be once lost This meas- 
ure, divided by 40,000,000 gave the French nation their 
which is a perfect unit for the measure of length. A tenth part 
of the meter cubed gave them their liter, which is a perfect 
unit for their measure of capacity. The weight of a hundredth 
part of a meter cubed of distilled water at the temperature of 
maximum density, is the gram, an invariable unit of weight. 
A linear unit of 10 meters squared gives the are, the unit of sur- 
face. 

A perfect measure of anything demands for its starting point 
something absolute and invariable; in value there is nothing ab- 
solute. We begin with a relation and therefore an unchange 
able measure is not to be looked for. (Perry’s Political Econ- 
omy, pages 219-225. 

Now we come to the main point. 

Labor is the real measure and standard of values. Man’s 
labor, assisted by nature, acting and exercised upon the soil, 
brings forth grain and fruit, vegetables and crops; exercised 
upon the mine, brings forth the coal and iron, the base and pre- 
cious metals therefrom: this same labor acting upon the sea, 
brings forth its products, and man’s labor acting upon the raw 
material, produced by man’s labor, brings forth the finished prod- 
uct of manufacture. , 

This labor may cause greater or 
cumstances, surrounding i 
of this labor is production, and the amount of 
upon the amount of labor 
duction is the various products 
world: these products re 


meter, 





168s results cect rding to cir- 
5, machinery used, ete... but tl 


18 result 
roduction depends 


t result of pro- 


y : 1 } ; 
sensibly employed: the 
+ 
t 


hich fill markets of the 
wealth, and labor is the measure 
and standard of this production; of these products, this wealth, 
these values. As the labor decreases, the amount of product 
decreases, and vice ve Money is simply a medium of ex- 
change of different denominations and not a measure of val- 
ues; it is useful to facilitate the exchange of these values created 
by labor and discharge pecuniary obligations. ‘Labor is the 
ultimate price that is paid for everything ” (Ricardo). 
The law of supply and demand is measured and regulated by 


e 
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labor; that is, labor regulates the supply of commodities as well 
as the demand, and it is admitted by a economists that s pply 
and demand regulate the price, fix and measure the value of 
commodities. Let us cease to ‘‘muzzle the ox that treadeth 
| out the corn give honor to who he is d ' eC) it to 
whom credit is due. Let us now cease to worship t golden 
ealf of mi yas a measure of va une the nr 1d 


credit to labor where it justly belongs Labo I th of 









































supply and demand, a child of labor easu 
rm . , . ’ 4} . 
Chere should be asufficient volume of the med of exchange 
to effect or carry on the trade or exchanges of the peop! 
Directing attention again, Mr. President, to the questio vas 
then dise sing, | desire to read from litt ¢ 
bor and ¢ ital, by Edward Kellogg. I read first from p l 
Value consists in use; itis that property, or those prope , er 
anything useful 4 house that could not be occupk vuld W ‘88 
unless its materials could be employed for some oth ul se \ horse is 
valued for his usef jualities; if he becomes disabled h “ hie iis 
ise is st yed. So of everything! essary to the sup and com 
man, it ‘ause it is usefu 
lhe ornaments They are -aluable cause they are use- 
ui for orna ul purp s. If dia 3 W f th vuty 
their u al re the Value a i . ise t x \ 
valuable portrait 1 I e rendered Wo! i ‘ fea rhe 
canvas and t t he material of the ‘ ‘ sin, b ise 
would be ce ! i 
1 Va ropert late 1 For ti e, 
tha ) in be 1de LOT de I ts value rhe 
oney hat 3 rove Ss Wi be ade 
! h xX sul nd pair iry to pthe 
l ‘ per good I it W ifter making 
t rmines the t f t) 
i e are tw f value al ¥ and legal valu A 1al value 
be it inhe 3 Ss the mea ail i 
I i ’ vec f ) y ¥ ot I Ir 
Pp ‘ ierwil 
I i ‘ I to anythir Wi 1 rel ents a I ipital 
I . I ipon a lA i ¢ i s+wort ) 1 rite 
le ’ r capability t ‘ 1 i for th wctua 
Thea ithor, Mr. President. her »f7lves an exan ple of this doe- 
trine and shows the distinction between actual and legal v 
Che followiu istration shows the tinction between actual and v1 
Value, and the depende eof the latter upon the forme! lhe national debt 
of I ‘ 3 £800,.000,000 sterlin sa *4.000, 000,000 
This book was written in 1846, I think. 
lt bears interest at about an average of 3 pe ent per annum, a iting 
to an annual sum 1), OOO, OX \ indred and twenty 1 jor lla 
} worth of the products of labor of actual value must be sold annually to pay 
the interest; to pay the principal would 1 ulre a large proportion of the 
|} Wealth of the country 
| If the paper, the legal value which repi the debt l 
terest, Vv » collected and burned, it w ld n 1 the real w 
he nation It would merely cau + change in the i lual owner p of 
pert But alter the circumstan: supDpO 1 ' rf 
| actual value to be consume houses factori e 
grain, etc Oo the amount of #4.000,000,00 ind nearly 
vould be vel m the Bri Island Dest! nt 
interest of ‘ i value or he debt r one year— pl he 
| amount of? Wm, andaf W 1 ra 1a l 
icts Oo tbor.W 1 be destroyve istea ot a le bl repre the 
of the conflagration of the pap urit the inte 
Again, this author says, on page 43: 
The power of m like the pows fa bond and mortg is le 
} . 
On the same page: 
The valu fn Oo land 1ds and mortga ) ‘ uunts, and 
ney 8 ircapabilit ) ex 4 prope! Cheir 
Pp to y 1 i ep 
11 itat ha t n mone Ss valua ike 
|} the prince 1 it in be exchanged for a ‘rtain amou ue i 
Hen 1é value is in the proj t and n r in th ‘ 
tio Money and all obligations are mere repr« ila and 
pon property for their value 
I read now from page 71: 
I natural powers of any material do not vke it It 
and agency as noney are delegated to it by LW n iditi » its ! i 
~" . When gold is used the powe1 confer 1 it t 
in j I re ry species of | per lf l i not e¢ ‘ ed 
for t mater money, and a sl power give! » it to exchar rop 
perty, and imulate intere r it a man i 
easio )] n he needs for 1 i Lments, as e 
0g i W I rea 
} Se * of tra ) r merch 1 t 
Va \ 4 YT nsu! I t i} 4 It 
S ) ;no ne ur } é 
t the Vai ’ i 
Bu vent th 
i to dis ’ 
bel ire m 
ti qwold { 
use, ¢ ‘ v 
In otation the aut ror i ite t ears the 
fac e1 to-day. that e ch u 1 gold is a fish 
Vv ¢ } ( 1 contro nd cdcenre h ! lasing pov of 
lab na prop rty. "| hat i tne i ne we re contending 


with to-day—that is, a limited volume o 
| changed against all the property and all the labor of the civil- 
ized vorld. 
The author proceeds: 
The following statement will show the differe 
le of the use of the precious metals as 
of money. Allwill probably admit t 


is to 


cold that 








t effects upon our own peo- 
s and their use as the mate- 
in 1846, twel thou- 
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sand families in the city of New York owning, on an average, 8800 worth of 
gold and silver ware, such as tea, coffee, and dinner services. vases, orna- 
ments, ete. Including jewelry, the amount of the metals probably far ex- 
ceeded thesumnamed. Butcalculating thetwelve thousand families to have 
owned $800 worth each, they owned, in the agregate, #9,600,000; while, accord- 
ing to the bank reports, the specie in all the banks in the State of New York 
on the Ist day of November, 1846, amounted to but $8,048,348, 

Suppose the twelve thousand families owning these silver and gold uten 
sils and ornaments had in one week coliected them together and shipped 


them to England. The shipping of these wares would have had no more 
effect upon the monetary affairs of the State or nation nor upon business than 
the shipping of the same amount in cotton and tobacco, but had the people 


drained the $9,014,348 of coins from the banks, and shipped them abroad, the 
banks throughout the State and throughout the United States would have 
been compelled to suspend specie payments, and hundreds of thousands of 
our people would have been bankrupted or thrown out of employment Yet 


by shipping the gold and silver wares morethan one million and a half more | 


of the pre metals would have left the country than by shipping the 
coin 

The shipment of the smaller amount would have shaken the country to its 
center, while the shipment of the larger amount could not have unfavorably 


affected business And yet our gold and silver utensils and ornaments are 
more in use than our coins, for the coins are mostly in kegs and boxes in 
the vaults of banks, and if they are moved at all it is usually from one bank 
vault to another without even emptying them from the kegs. If money is 
merchandise, why should not the shipment of our gold and silver utensils 
affect the business of the nation as much asthe shipment of our coins? The 
same twelve thous ind families were doubtless the owners of a much larger 
amount of the capital stocks of the banks than the $9,600,000, and could at 
any time have sold stock enough to draw all the specie from the banks, and 
thus have cause 1 asuspension of payments and distressed producers even 
without shipping the specie. 


On p*ge 270 of the same book I read: 

Governments have falsely assumed that the value of money consistsin the 
inherent worth of the gold, silver. and copper materials out of which it has 
been coined. This is not only palpably a false assumption, but the laws of 
nations prove it to be so; for fn nearly every civilized nation the govern- 
ments have authorized paper money (When secured by state and national 
stocks, bonds, and mortgages. etc.) to be issued in the form of bank notes 
and to circulate as money. England has made paper money a tender in 
pay ment of debts. 

Kank notes are called money, although the laws do not make them a 
tender for debts. Banks are, however, chartered by law, and, therefore, 
the bank n s issued by them are generally considered as money. and an 
swer allits purposes. They are founded, or based, on a promise to pay 
speeie on demand. Let us see, however,if they are not practically money, 
instead of being merely representatives of gold and -ilver coins. A man 
exchanges «t a bank in New Yorka hundred dollars in specie for a one-hun 
dred-dollar bank note, and takes it to the Western country to buy land. 

The note if thus put in circulation there, is loaned and reloaned on inter- 
est, and is u.. ed in the purchase of property and products. It is continually 
active; while the silver for which the bank note was taken in lieu lies dead 
in the vault of the bank, and is neither used to purchase property or prod 
ucts, nor to fulfill contracts, nor to produce an income, 

The bank note has performed all while the specie has performed none of 
the functions of money. If the former should cireulate for any number of 
years, and should be loaned for an income, and used to purchase property 
thousands of times, and when it was returned to New York there should be 
no specie in the vault of the bank to redeem it, still every purchase made 
by the bank note would be valid, and every mortgage for which it had been 
received would be a binding lien upon the property of its drawer for the 
payment of specie both for the principal and the interest. 

Coins and bank notes have a legal power to accumulate, not natural to 
elther of them. Both are generally received in tender for debts,so that one 
is practically as mnch money as the other. In fact, if either is to be de 
spoiled of its character as money it must be the specie, for this is mostly 
deposited in the vaults of the banks, and while so deposited is not prac 
tically money; but the bank notes, which perform more than ninety-five 
hundredths of the exchanges, arereally the money of the country, and fulfill 
all its uses with greater convenience and celerity than could gold and silver 
Paper made to represent landed property instead of specie. and endowed 
with legal power to accumulate, measure. and exchange property, would 
answer every purpose of money, and would be money. 


I read now from page 4 of Bryant on Money: 


When one has brought himself to fully and thoroughly know what it is 
that makes the value or purchasing power of money- 

Using “ value” and ‘‘ purchasing power” as synonymous— 
he has obtained the key that unlocks all other mysteries of money, and 
has possessed himself of the knowledge that will enable him to defeat and 
overthrow the most adroit and insidious argnment that the advocates of 
hard money can possibly concoct. You have possessed yourself of the lamp 
of truth, whose light will penetrate and reveal the schemes of these people. 
no matter how cunningly they may strive to conceal them with sophistry 
and insidious arguments. 


I am endeavoring to leave out some epithets in the text which 
I think ought not to go in the REcoRD. 


What is it, then, that gives money its value or purchasing power in the 
markets? In finding the answer to that question we shall discover that the 
principle that gives money its value or purchasing power isthe same prin 
ciple, identically, unqualifiedly, and absolutely, the same principle that 
gives anything what oever its value or purchasing power in the market 
nameiv, the principle of quantity relatively to the uses—the law of supply 
and demand. 

But tais anquestioned and unquestionable truth is greatly obscured and 
mystified by the operations of law—the national legislation of a people- 
which steps in to interfere with money, as it does not do with anything else, 
and can notdo. For instance, law can make that money which costs little 
to produce it immensely more valuable than that which was produced at a 
great outlay of labor. Law can give a paper dollar ten or a hundred thou 
sand times greater value, or purchasing power, than a gold or any other 
kind of a dollar, in despite of the fact that the gold dollar costs perhaps a 
hundred times as much as the paper dollar. 

One might term this the miracle of law and of money, since the same is 
not true of anything else produced by man. This truth arises from the fact 
that it is entirely practicable to regulate the quantity of the money issued 
or permitted to eireulate; and from the further fact that the quality of any 
one or several kinds of money is utterly the creature of law, the law which 
makes it a full or a restricted legal tender, or not a legal tender at all. 

We can illsutrate th s fact regarding the principlesof money by supposing 
that the United States were to issue, say, fifty millions of paper dollars and 
make them the only legal money to pay any tax or debt due to the Govern- 
ment; and, say, five hundred millions of silver dollars, and make them the 
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} in combination with what the law had decreed regarding the money. 
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only legal money to pay any private debt due from one person to an 
and, say, one hundred millions of gold dollars waich were not lea! 
for any purpose whatever, leaving the people free to accept or reject | 
just as they pleased. 

What would be the result from that action of our Government 
this: The law of “supply and demand ” would at once assert iseif, an 
there has been created three kinds and three qualities. Whereas if 
regarding each had been the sa‘ne there would have been but one ki) 
onequality, even if it were mada of a hundred different materials. A 
tax or debt due to the Government would have to be paid in the paper 
thereby creating an enormous: demand which could only be met 
small supply of tifty millions, the paper dollars would command 
premium over the silver or golé dollars 

I think, Mr. President, that Senators who on Saturday 
took to answer the position which I stated, namely, thit 
is no necessity for any commercial value or any specific a 
of commercial value in the money thing, have wholly fai 
make it appear that that quality is essential. I acain 


there is any reason to be offered by Senators upon 
side of this question why there should be any 


Specinc amount 


commercial value in the thing called money. I pause no . 
| here to hear it. [A pause.] There is no necessity for it 
It is simply one of those fallacies which has been advocated 


| so constantly and so frequently by politicians, through + 


newspapers, and by a certain class of political economists, t] 
perhaps the great mass of the people of the United States | 
come to the conclusion that there is a necessity for som 
mercial value in the money thing or the money material, w] 
the truth is thatthe only office of money is simply to exc 
articles of property and labor as a matter of convenience 
transaction of business. Whenever anything is taken f: 
domain of commerce and coined into money, its com 
value is lost as effectually to the commercial world as tho 
were at the bottom of the: ocean or asif it had never e 
and it ceases to perform any office in the commercial wo | 
to influence the market vaiue of the species to which it | 

Now, I desire to direct the attention of the Senate b 
another fallacy which has passed current here, and w! 
gone uncontradicted, it seemingly being tacitly admitt ; 
it is a trusim in politi¢al economy, and that is the so 
doub'e standard. Ever since I came into the Senate o: 
of August, in almost every speech which has been d: 
here, | have heard ititerated and reiterated that we hay 
standard of money, some contending that we must n 
double standard, others contending thatwe must goo 
gold stand ird; but throughout the entire discussion 
assumed that we have a double standard of money. 

Mr. President, if my position is the correct one 
it is, and believe it to be cipable of dsmonstration- 
is the function performed by the thing and not t! 
which is evidence of that function, then it is true that t 
be no such thing as a double standard of money, unless y 
to one pirt of that money full legal-tender quality andare 
legal-tender qu ility to the other. 

It is true that we use both gold and silver, but we u 
simply as evidence of the money thing, the money 
Whether we use gold, or siiver, or paper, or any other ar! 
these things are declared by law to represent 10) cont 
change, then they are money, they are all based upon 
and there is not a double, but a single standard if the ful 
tender power is given. Aswell might we say that a wag 
is composed of iron and wood is a double wagon or two w 
It takes the wood and the: iron to constitute the thing « 
wagon; and when itis completed and fashioned by the I: 
skill of man, it is a wagon, and not two wagons. 

As well might we say that the brass, steel and gold in a 
constitute a triple watch::it would be as sensible to 81) 
when-the truth is that it takes all three of these differe: 
terials to constitute the thing we call a watch. So we 
go on with illustrations where two or three different m 
enter into the construction of anything, and we might sp 
those different materials es constituting two or three dill 
things of their particular class. 

So I say when the law of this nation fixes the volume of 
when it says that so many dollars shall be issued, that the) 
have full leg il-tender power and be received by the peop 
the liquidation of their Gebts, in the psyment of their t 
in the discharge of obligations, public and private—if th: 
legal-tender power.is giver to that thing called mon jy, t 
is a single standard, regardless of whether it be represent 
gold, silver, copper, or paper, or all of them. 

Mr. HOAR. . May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. ALLEN. [ yield with pleasure. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator is making a very interesting an 
clear statement of his doctrine; and I wish to ask him wheth: 
he goes to the length of considering that the use of the cost’) 
materials of gold and silver by mankind for the purposes 0! 
money or for the manufacture of valuable articles is a sheer 
waste of so much value? 
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Mr. ALLEN. I may get to that at length, Mr. President, but | left, will n Le naction of yom ! e wit 
I have not reached it yet Dre ith ot ivi 3 \ oO 
HOAR. I understood t! ; tor to say that the intrin Le t st . t t tl y 
§ ulue of the thing us r money, to use that convenient | and inflat : ‘ , 
= », did not in the! t ce itany more valuable for money | and if th ‘ i 
. oses, but that it derives its w Le rom la giving it} 1 not ‘ 
gal-tender and exchangeable quality. if that be true, Phis « l ) 
not the use of $10,000,000,000 worth, or whatever i y I x : 
f gold and sil\ in the money furnished fo1 nkind be, 11 ) 
Jenntor’s g » sheer < ) 
\ LI N ‘or do stic } pe 3 l cing 
th Mind of the world, to pry the 
»>owe them a ything, Lam ] et i r vO 5 ‘ ec 
kind of metal for domestic pu hov 
_HOAR That was notmy question al LOT ix or 3 
1 VW ; i i to uses t Ot i , . \ i i 1 , 
rr i \ p to wha l ) Osl 
He says th use of gold t 
{ val in th tion ¢ ind ; 
they oO ccount y ! 
em m of nos to po \ lé 
}  \ | : t ly | les ubstan nd | - 
mney law t wou nswer every purpt nd . 
if t be ti oO l 1ot ¢ i follow,in th dement six . 
» Senator, th rom tl eg 1ing of mankind the nations : r 1892 
( h been g of an enormous and x Le 1 ' \ 
in { ~) I , ue ‘ { t ‘ 
\.LLEN. Well, Mr. President, I shall hardly be dr 3 : osal 
» question of the Senator from Massach ts into y h , , on tts ; 
J ment upon the entire world in all of ts past history. i S ‘ 0 r 
this point the honorab!e Senator yielded to \ DUBOIS ' ' \ 
LLLEN, Mr. President. to resume th ( irs f my |"- . : , isa 
9 it when interrupted, the Senator from Massachusetts | Mr. | ¢4 is fron tions are 
i t} asked me a question the tendency of which was to lead | , ne ous re ‘or 
liscussion of the question of irredeemable paper | + wer Want saunen m Ei 
money | declined to discuss that cuestion on Saturday last. [}¥% t 
decline to diseuss it now. ' ; 
ve tiken no positio in favor of irr leemable paper money, On page i 3:1 0 L we m M \ rd 
do | propose tot ike any position in favor of it. I will not} U i 1 sc i is not 1 i by the fa ' 
be led upon grounds of that kind in this discussion, and the Sen- | .” oh + ten eo . seg “ - ' : 
wv from Massachusetts and other Senators may as’ well under- } thin . nhs r eam i. one - se . a andi 
st it now as at any other time. Ido take the position, as I | ¢ ; 
d awhile aco, that one of the rankest heresies that has | 3} cing e iestion o ng io f prices of 
be ivht in the Senate Chamber, one of the rankest heresies | f leep 
t is found expressionin the metropolitan press, one of the } 98! ' = ot 
r heresies that his emanated from the closet financiers « aoa i anata den hee cama te, te 
this coun y who are und o formulate pul lic sentiment pe ) | nt ‘ i n 1 | i bh i ” i 
this question is the SY of a double standard. +e M Walsh ; LOPp v 
ney, as I ha said, in the funetion performed } failing iveia hee adn poy henge he wr 
and not in the metal or paper tl is evidence of that function. | the ; i 1s, h nana y bim 
The power of money is controlled by the quantity that is in cir- | #¢! 8 rh n und b 
culation agvinst the quantity of business and property in the | a eacmeek a 2m 7 ition tu ; , ; , “ 
country. itis the quantity with full le; tender power that jt : 
gi it its purchasing power and its debt-paying power, and | _ Mr. de kk ¢ %% appear to be 
ther re its value. The theory of a double standard is one of | ye . i rem ; “ ni awa st, Sateen tien die _ 
the arguments that has been used to lead the public mind of | th ir a : 
this country astray and to make the people believe that there | “3 dasive ty rend the exrnceaion of de Fi 
are three or four different kinds of money in this country, when | v7) called forth this criticism upon the ] f 
the truth is there is but one kind of money, evidenced by three d from page 69 of this book eas 
or four different kinds of material. Advi im cot tratatetes : 7 
Another heresy that has been taught here, and I desire to } brought 1 rresponding fall in the pr sriou 
say that these are matters that [have not myself heard fully | Pre mn the line of reasoning employed on the « 
discussed in the Senate, they seem to have been taken for | tion « I ion of the currenc ; 
granted: another of the fallacies taught is that there is no such This m he case; but, suppo 
thing as a contraction of the volume of money by going upon | be: to sa 5 
what is called the single gold standard. I think I heard my | }2™4 - 
distinguished friend from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] assert repeat- Mt vot d, the great m mona ( 
edly here that the fact that we went upon a gold basis did not | Who t he nd front th ) nt to d a 
have any influence or effect upon the price of property or labor; | Ver: } pared to say that it would not be plessit o have 
that labor and property breught as much exchanged for as | as pric of far roduc nd labor thre ‘ 
much, were as valuable in the market undera single gold stand- | the | vid He continu ; 
ard and a contracted gold standard as they would be and were |_N n in d sishede itsof 
under a larger volume of money. who . capi pee iwi 
_itis a little singular that when you come to the discussion of | Bri that wheat at 30s. a qt . ¢ 
this gold question Senators should say that a contraction of the | rathe : Lerw 
volume of money has noeffect upon the price of property or T) ) illings a quart { r th iss ng 
labor, and just the moment you speak of enlarging the volume | is a |! r.de Rothschild hi s of p I er 
of money, making it greater, they begin to fear the effect of | th Whatdoesthatmean? Itmea ti ive 
what theycall the inflationof money. Inflation will affect prices, | pool yushel as against $1.35 a bus ‘elatively 
80 they say and so we know, but they tell us that contraction, | so; it means that the great wheat fields of t vy. the gren 
which is the other extreme, will not affect them. farms « re to be made $8 an pr ietiv 
Mr. President, if it be true that inflation will affect prices of | tillers il, to the masses of the peo i ypu ‘ 
property and labor, then it is equally true that the other ex- | this syst hrinking the volume of m« , é Mr. dé 
treme, which is contraction, will atfect the prices of property | Rotl ild looks into the New Worl id looks throughou 
and labor and shrink the prices of those things. If yow touch a | the civilized world where agriculture is being conducted, and , 
pendulum that hangs at a perpendicular and swing it out to the | sees cons intly falling prices of farm produce and less and less 
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compensation to the farmer and the laborer, when he sees steal- 
ing over the people of this country, and over the people of civil- 
ized Europe, a condition of serfdom, then Mr. de Rothschild sees 
a condition arising in the financial affairs of this nation that is 
to be regarded as a blessing, rather than a curse! 

Mr. President, the American Senate is asked to join in this 
raid upon the rights of the people of their own country, toshrink 
the values of property, to join De Rothschild and his gang of Shy- 
locks in a raid upon the rights of the great common people of 
this nation, of his own nation, and of every nation which encour- 
ages agriculture, and that is to be done by means of a contracted 
volume of money. 

| read now from page 325 of this book, as follows: 

To render money more scarce or more abundant is to make all prices rise 
or fall. An increase of money, as in 1850, corresponds to the growth, the 
progress, the life of society; monetary contraction will always lead to an 
anrmemia, sickness, and crisis. 

If you diminish the quantity of blood in the human body will it not bring 


aboutanemia? Diminish the amount of money in the social body and that 
diminution will bring about a crisis. 


The author of these remarks was a prophet when he said that 
if you diminish the volume of money to a certain point it will 
bringabout a crisis. With what are we contending to-day? We 
are contending with a monetary crisis brought about by the fact 
that the volume of money in this country is so small that eight 
or ten thousand men can control it as against nearly seventy 
million people. It is because a comparatively insignificant por- 
tion of the people of this country have the volumeoi money under 
their control that this crisis is precipitated upon the country; 
and the cry is set up by these fellows, by the newspapers, and the 
gangs which they represent, that this crisis is produced by the 
Sherman act, when the Sherman act was simply seized upon as 
au subterfuge or an excuse to precipitate the panic, the great 
ulterior purpose being to still further contract the volume of the 
currency, to make the volume of money still smaller and smaller, 
so that labor and labor’s product will be lower and lower and the 
people be brought eventually into subjection to the will of this 
class of men, 

Strange as it may seem, Mr. President, there appear to be 
men high in office in this country, occupying responsible posi- 
tions, holding within their grasp, as it were, the destiny of the 
people of this country, who are influenced by considerations of 
this character, who seem to be lashed into the support of this in- 
famous measure contrary to their wishes. They do not seem to 
be strong enough to resist the demands and the threats of the 
taskmaster. 


W hat we demand is that the blood taken from us twenty years ago be given 
back. History _—— that we areright. When America was discovered, 
towards 1500, all prices rose in Europe in the exact measure of the quantity 
of money which arrived from the New World. 

A chicken worth 4 sous in 1500 was worth 15in 1600. Forty-eight years 
after the discovery of America, rents in England had risen 400 percent. The 
immense discoveries acted upon this growing society with a power which 
the same discoveries would notexercise inour days. In 1548 Bishop Latimer, 
at the court of Edward VI, claimed that the landlords ground down the 
farmer—it was then as to-day the subtle action of money which disturbed 
social relations in England. Europehas recently contracted its circulation; 
prices have fallen just as they rose in the sixteenth century. 

What did we see from 1851 to 1873? That is modern history, familiar to 
everybody. Prices increased 15 per cent. You may see it in my diagrams; 
California and Australia poured out their floods of gold upon our civiliza- 
tion. 

it would be difficult, without doubt, to estimate the immense benefit which 
resulted for all the nations of the universe, the chief of which are hers rep- 
resented, but Ican give you a point of comparison. 

In France land which was valued on the average at 1,292 francs the hectare 
in 1851 rose to 2,000 francs in 1874. According to the statistics of Mr. Alfred 
Neymarck, the total value of cultivated land in France increased from 67,- 
000,600,000 to 120,000,000,000, a rise of 53,000,000,000 in twenty-three years in 
France alone. I leave you to calculate the benefits which, following the 
same in those proportions, the whole world must have experienced. Ac- 
cording to Mulhall, there was four times as much business done in 1880 as in 
1850; that was the glory and climax of the commercial, industrial, and agri- 
cultural world. 

It was too good. It could not last forever. ‘ Peoples, like individuals, 
enjoy dangers,"’ says Joubert; ‘“‘when they are lacking, they create them.”’ 

That is what they did in 1873; they demonetized silver, and the danger was 
born. 

Gold became rare, as Was natural, as was certain, and as had been pre- 
dicted; the duty was put upon it of replacing silver. 

Mr. Currie and Mr. Weber, our honorable colleagues, will not agree. We 
have white grapes and red grapes for making wine. If we discarded the 
white, would not the red grapes certainly rise in value? We eat beef and 
mutton. Can it be admitted that if beef were prohibited the price of mutton 
would not rise? 


Mr. President, how true that statement is. Suppose in this 
country a law were passed prohibiting the consumption of one 
class of meat products, does not every citizen know that the 


prices of other classes which were not prohibited would be | 


doubled in value? Thedemand would be doubled for them, and 
that is what increases prices. Ifthe Government should, for in- 
stance, strike down wheat, if it should be decreed that the peo- 
pe should not eat wheat bread, would it not create a greater 
demand for corn, oats, andother kindred products? It certainly 
would, because the functions performed by wheat would be trans- 
ferred to other products. So it is with silver. Whenever the 
Government strikes down silver, and says that it shall not be 
used for money purposes, and puts the entire basis of the cur- 
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rency upon gold, that increases the value of gold and viy, 
greater purchasing power than it would otherwise possess, 
is contraction. 

It was for the same reason— 

Says this author— 


that gold appreciated, that it bought more and more commo 
prices fell inconsequence. Thisis a great revolution in which a)| 
and which prevails in England more than anywhere else. 


Have we not been witnessing the consequences of con} 
in England within the last few years? In fact ther re. 
mendous strike involving hundreds and thousandsof mey o»;,. B 
on there to-day. Strikes and lockouts have been the 
words in England for the last twenty years. A great 
men, led by a former secretary of agriculture there, is 
ducing asocial revolution in that country by reason of the s 
age in the value of property and the fall in the waves of 
Less than thirty thousand men in the British Empire ov 
soil. Not one man or woman out of a hundred—I mignt s.\; 
of a thousand and be within the bounds of truth—ever own 4 | 
of soil upon which their feet stand. They are born in a eo) 
where they own no part of its soil; they live and die and o 
portion of it except in the potter's field, that portion neces 
dedicated to them as a last resting place by the public; 
the example of this pirate of the high seas, the examp|: 
country, which is constantly degrading her own people, is ) 
up to us as an example worthy of our emulation! 

The only object— 

The author continuas— 
with which a man works is that he may sell his products for moi 
cost. 

When a fall of prices takes place in the interval, personal inte: 
to act, «ond what Bastiat called so aptly the mainspring of humanity ceases 
to operate. . ~ 

Hence, the crisis under which industry suffers, and the alarmir €3 
ney nets > Mr, Giffen, for the board of trade, which note since 1868 4 groy 
ng depression in England. e 

ience, the contraction of English industry, the closing of work nd Ki 
labor crises. : 

But why, one asks, was silver demonetized? The story would be a 
if it had nothad such fatal consequences. Goldand silver had been i 
tion more than two hundred years in a legal proportion of 15} of s 
of gold, and that legal proportion had given rise to a scandal: t 
variations of value between the two metals. 

During two hundred years variations were noted from a maximu: 
to a minimum of 14.H; thatis, a deviation of as muchas 1.8. It wa 
It was necessary to stop at once such an abuse. How was it done 
was deprived of the right of conversion into coin. 

The variations went from a maximum of 24 to a minimum of 15.9; ‘ 
a variation of 8 points, or more than four times as much as what 
merly complained of. The means employed recalls the famous G1 
who threw himself into the water to avoid being wet by the rai 


Adam Smith, the father of political economy, says, page 205 


From the high or low money price either of goods in general, or 
particular, we can infer only that the mines which at that time ha 
supply the commercial world with gold and silver were fertile or | 

Any rise in the money price of goods which proceeded altogether 1 the 
degradation of the value of silver would affect all sorts of goods eq ! 
raise their prices universally a third, or a fourth, ora fifth part | 
cording as silver happened to lose a third, or a fourth, or a fifth par 
former value. 


John Stuart Mill, in Principles of Political Economy, s 
page 301: 

The proposition which we have laid down respecting the depe! 
general prices upon the quantity of money in circulation— 


The author uses the word ‘‘quantity” rather than 
ity "— 
must be understood as applying only to a state of things in which 
that is, gold or silver—is the exclusive instrument of exchange, and 

»asses from hand to hand at every purchase, credit, in any of its s 
ngunknown. When credit comes into play as a means of purch 
tinct from money in hand, we shall hereafter find that the conn 
tween prices and the amount of the circulating medium is much 
and intimate, and that such connection as does exist no longer ail 
simple a mode of expression. But ona subject so full of complex! 
of currency and prices, it is necessary to lay the foundation o 
in a thorough understanding of the most simple cases, whichwe s 
find lying as a groundwork or substratum under those which a! 
tice. That an increase of the quantity of money raises prices, 4 
nution lowers them, is the most elementary proposition in the th 
rency, and without it we should have no key toany other. 

So, Mr. President, here is laid down a proposition, ! 
contradiction of the argument made in this Senate ( 
that the contraction of the volume of money and putting 
try upon a gold basis, will not have any effect upon the 
property and labor. Again, he says: 

If the whole money in circulation was doubled prices would 4 
was only increased one-fourth prices would rise one-fourth. The 
effect would be produced on prices if we suppose the goods (th 
money) diminished instead of the money increased; and the contral 
if the goods were increased or the money diminished. So that th 
money—all other things remaining the same—varies inversely as }' 
tity: wey increase in quantity lowering its value and every dim! 
raising it in a ratio exactly equivalent. 

Ricardo plainly says in regard to this question: 

That commodities would rise and fallin price in proportion to t! 
or diminution of money, I assume as a fact that is incontrovertible 


such would be the case, the most celebrated writers on political econ¢ 
are agreed. * * * The value of money does not wholly depend upon 
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te quantity, but on its ul re ‘ > the pa nents 
. nad tl same effect v i fe ww either of two caus 
the uses for money one-tentl fron I ishix 
( 
one t r, in either l ul y L rise t 
William Stanley Jevons. prof rr of political economy 











ogic in Owen University, England 
Lea t but agi with M Macculoch putting out of 
al cases of hardship if such exist, a fall in the valuoof g 
quantity of money must have, and, as I hould say, 
st powerful. beneficial effect. It loosens the country from tl 
‘ ‘bt and habit, as nothing el It throws increased 
re all who are ma ur equ rlth, some at att 
those who e enjoying acquired wealth lt excite thea ve 
( ses of the community to new exertions, and is, to some 
discharge of his debts is to the bankrupt and Ins lvent ) 





iinst his burdens All this is effected witho the 
faith, which nothing could compensate 
In his work on Monev and the Mechanism of Excha 





Jevons says, on page 33s: 





, we must first deter 
iis will be proportional 





lo decide how much money is needed by a 


ine the quantity of work which money has to do 


leteris paribus, to the number of the population. Twice the numberof peo 
ple, if equally active in trade and performing itin the same way, willclearly 
want twice as much money. It will be proportional, again, to the acti ' 








of industry and tothe complexity of its organization he more goods are 

bought and sold, and the more often they pass from hand to hand, the mot 
irrency Will be needed to mov hem. It will be proportional, again, to 

the prices of goods, and if gol lls in value and prices are raised, more 


money will be needed to pay the debts increased in normal amount 


o 
t 









Prof. Thompson, in his Political Economy, quotes from many 
eminent authors, as follows: 

Mr. Ricardo (following Say and Torrens) also elaborated the theory o 
international exchanges, in connection with the notion that money is 
purely passing instrument of exchanges, changing its purchasing power 
according to the amount of it that a country possesses. From this it was an 
nference that a drain of money from a country would either have no effect 
or would correct itself by so increasing the purchasing power of money in 
comparison with commodities as to make the country a bad place to sell i 
but a good place to buy in 


Quoting Thomas Tooke, he says: 


Hence new uses will be found for it when it is abundant, new avenues of 
commerce will be opened, new branches of industries will be essayed, until 
ased production findsemployment for the increase of mone) ’ 
1as increased, industry and trade are increased, and thus the tendency to 
depreciation is met and strongly counteracte 
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ne If er 
ey it Money 





Prof. Chevalier, of France, than whom no greater authority 
on money has ever lived, in speaking of the increase of money, 
says: 

Such a change will benefit those who live by current labor and enterprise 
it will injure those who live upon the fruits of past labor. In this respect it 
will work in the same direction with most of the developments which are 
brought about by that great law of civilization to which we give the noble 
name of progress * * It has been wisely said that there is no machin«e 
which economizes labor like money, and its adoption has been likened to the 
discovery of letters. 





Prof. A. L. Perry, inhis work on Political Economy, page 66, 





Price is indeed only a case the class values, but practically it becomes 
very important thing in } ical economy, because the value of almost al 
xchange le things is determined through price. So far as commodities 
personal services, and claims are excl each other direct] 
without theintervention of money or the 1ominations of mon« 
price plays no part though value does, but these cases are few and insignifi 











laneged 








cant as compared with the whole. It ishardly necessary to add that] e 
though relative, is specific and not general, and consequently that there may 
be a general rise or fallof prices. If the money of a country becomes rela 


tively more abundant than before, general prices will rise in that country 
for reasons already made apparent: and when money becomes less abundant 
prices will fall for corresponding reasons 


. Fawcett, in his Hand Book of Finance, pages 146 to 148, 





The decline of prices since 1872-'73 is explained by the increased value of 
gold. The firsteffect was to cause a collapse in “speculative securities ’ 
viz, bonds of railroads, etc., which were based on the expectations of a con- 
tinuance of high prices for commodities, or, in other words, a low value for 
gold. The losses which followed caused panic and a decrease in manufactur 
ing industry and improvement enterprises is diminished employment 
for labor and necessarily decre 











sed the consumptive demand for all com 
Theorists have been jangling for three years about the cause of 
the reaction which began in 1872-’73, and the decline of prices which hascon 
tinued almost without interruption since. These causes are, however, not 
obscure. The progress of the physical sciences and of labor-saving inven 
tions has undoubtedly had an important tendency to reduce the prices of 
nearly all manufactured articles and to a small extent also the value of raw 
materials. But the increased burden of thus 
requiring a larger volume of the circulating medium), and the demonetiza 
tion of silver have all contributed to increase the value of gold beyond its 
equitable value a measure for val ‘ 
The era of golden debt, like the era of gold, has had its culmination, and 
he causes at work are now preparing the way for some new era in financial 
fairs which will, in all probability, be as unique as either of the two which 
a it No man can yet foresee what it is to be. It is, however 
not difficult to distinguish a few tendencies t must operate toward the 
new development. The first of these is ¢ 12 in the rates of interest 
for money in order to reduce the burden of led and mortgaged debt 
everywhere. This will be accomplishe ly by the repudiation and com 
pl loss of a very large portion of the existit rolume of funded debts, and 
partly by the concentration of capital (seeki er than high r 
of interest), ona smaller amount of the debt 1er tendency that must 
continue is the necessity for supplementing the stock of gold in the world 
With the stock of silver, anda universal recognition of both metals as money 
at about the same relative values they maintained prior to the era of gold. 
Until these things are accomplished “ prices” will continue to decline, and 
the commercial world will be in distress. 
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the increase of traffic 





a ues of commodities. 




























IT read now from Alison's History of EF 
a shrinkage of the volume of mor les 
T eV i lof ar 
currency sisting with ara increa 
of mankind, and these were } ut 
energies an pl » Se 
numbers and ir sof men 
medium | Vb r transa I re ‘ 
awalt sor ty bu eh 
will be spe unge f it isin th ‘ 
proves true, tha tl @ vad 


poorer 


|At this point the honorable Senator yi 


Mr. ALLEN Mr. President, Henry ¢ 
‘ he subtreasury in 1840, made the foll 





ral speech. It shows ( iri 


iad grasped the idea that price, not only 


bor, depended upon the quantity of money 
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proposed substitution of an exclu em el to the xed 
medium with which we have been so fi ‘ S ft 1 prin 
ciples of eterna istice Assuming the currency ur t 31st 
of two-thirds of paper and one pecie lassu ‘ ) at the ey 
of a country, W ever may be its component parts, re , 1d 
expresses the true amount which the debtor to pa s creditk 1e ef 
ect of the change upon that relation and px 18 y the intry 
would be most ruinous 

All prope vould be reduced in value to one-third its presen ym 
nal amount, and every debtor would, in effec ha » pay three t es as 
! ic} I had ntract for The press e « y i debt ¥ lL be 
three times as great as is, while the six hund in which 1 ut 
the sum now probably due to the banks from the pe ould b ilti 
plied into eighteen hundred millions . Hav ntlemen ed 
upon the consequences of their system of deple n? | slrea ated 
that the countr borne vn by a we le If 18 cu y be 
greatly diminishe as beyond all example} een, | this to be 
extinwuishe 

Right here, Mr. President, it is pertinent for us to inquire 
how it will be possible for us through a shrinking and lling 
volume of money to be able to discharge our o ations if this 
country goes upon a single gold basis, our volume of money is 
contracted, and debts made payable in gold? 

Af ' ¢ a} * 4 - *% 

Mr. Cla urther said : 

Property, the resource on which the debtor relied for his payn will 
aeciine vine 1 it may happent a1 n who hor ly cont ted a 
debt nth x property ‘ at th f iate 
to warra the 1b, Will find h ‘ ippe ul proper i his 
le t i extir isl 

Debts cont icted, pay ible in lawful money, w n gold and sil- 

been money from the organization of e Govern nt 
th present moment, followed by a contractior 
debts, [| say, contracted under these circums ‘ 
me eventually payable in ¢ old, I old eqaul 
yplete demonetization of si : | produc t | 
. . 4 . Sool 4A ' } 
in prices and the ruin so vividly portrayed by Mr. Clay of Ken 
ucky in this speech 

Certainly that is a condition of af 3s among the peo; of 
this nation th ny hich inded, pat tic man does ni cure 
to sec It is to event this condtit n iS tor the put se ol 
lichtening tl] r burdens asf{ scan be done Lrouch just | ig 

tio hat t iends of silver d that tl yurchasing 
( 1 | iain in th law until someth yr bette n the 
i} of silver | itlon 1s offered 

Continuing, Mr. Clay says 

ihe eman 1 Pennsyvival ir. Buchanan! h u of 
t nati in one Vni neamoun curre \ ) hat 
it is in her I us he ntends, tl s of I w 
in e former nation of what the ire in ie latter I t ) 
na it must be equally true of one, Whose circulating medium is a ! 
p ) ible what it is at another Now, as the frie: Oo 
we have t and yet are in this inflated state 1 irren i en 
double o n ymething like that prop ion of what Was! 32 ve 
mu »>down t the lowest standard they e tha 
table ruin to thousands must be the inev vb nm A I I 
exa le ‘ ng propel rto the value « 25.000 e } b I ) 
By ther iction of one-half of the currency of the count 4 in 
effect | ies reduced to the value of #2.500. But his inde ) no 
corre ing 1 i 1 He gives u his prop pnd 1 in 
d Oo. Thust 3s measure will operate on thed or LSS ! 

a 1¢ Weaker class, and that which for that reason 1 t1 ! 
' : 

Mr. President, at this point allow me to give the effectof this 
cont at 1 upon the interests of the ial irnl s 
me stp! se that we are inder th ' presse! ~ 1 of bi T rT 
ant ol isc i ous ¢ ency. with ro ) b Some ex 
panding, it r thi outracting, volun oi mey. Let me 
suppose that l have earned $1,000 [ t hat n é ind vest 
it in a f . borrowing $1,009 to put with b the 
f m ivil ya mortga re on mv fa ‘m to the my oO ed 
money. 

Now, suppose. throuch some means. before 1 morte b 
comes du vhich is ordinarily from five to seven years, the vo 
ume of money has contracted, so that the value of money i ade 
double w! it was when I purchase tl n, borrowed the 
money, and gave the mortgage. Whe gave the mortgage, 

Inot ne } } -_ »? 1 i ; } +; 
for instance, | bushel of wheat would D Dh but when the time 


comes to pay the mortgage it takes 2 bu: 





shels of my wheat to pay 


32 


$1, or it takes two days of my work to pay $1, whereas 1 bushel 
of wheat or one day’s work would have paid the $1 at the time 
the money was borrowed. 


| 


Now, under such a system as that, Mr. President, we all un- | 
derstand that — fail, produce becomes comparatively worth- | 


less, and the slightest misfortune renders it impossible for the 
farmer to discharge his obligation. 
mortgage matures, 
action when the farm, that was well worth $2,000 when it was 


The time comes when the 


The timecomes in the history of that trans- | 


bought, becomes scarcely security for the $1,000 mortgage that is | 


against it. 
as | have described myself in the supposed case, can not meet 
and discharge their obligations. 

What is the result? 
ment of this debt it can not be met. 
The sheriff sells my farm. Now, I ask what hus become of the 
honest money that I put into that transaction? By this robber 
system of contracting and doctoring the currency, by this system 
which stealthily comes into the humble homes of this nation and 
robs them of their prosperity, it has simply been merged in the 


The time comes whena great many farmers, situated | 
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Mr. BLACKBURN. Didit not drop the standard silver 
lar from the list of coins in this country? 

Mr. DOLPH. It stopped the coinage, but it did not d 
tize a dollar in circulation. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Precisely. 

Mr. DOLPH. We have now over six hundred millio 
ver, including bullion and notes, which have boen issued | 
Treasury on the bullion purchased. We have over $600, 
in circulation, and it is not proposed to demonetize a doll 
that sum. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. 


Mr. President, the Senator from ‘| 


| gon will not say that we carry in our circulation to-day $ 
| 000,000 of silver money. 


When the mortgagee calls for the pay- | 
The mortgage is foreclosed. 


| in circulation. 


- $1,000 of the mortgagee and made it that much more powerful | 


in the markets of the world. Then I step out with a loss of my 
money, and my property is gone. 

T am not supposing a case that does notexist. I say there are 
thousands, even hundreds of thousands, of acres of some of the 
most magnificent portions of our domain that in the last few 


years have passed out of the hands of the people into the hands | 


of loan and trust companies and corporations of different kinds. 
Hundreds of thousands of honest men and women have been 
driven out under the stars in consequence of this system of con- 
traction. 

Yet, Mr. President, we are invited to a feast of contraction 
again. We are invited to agree to continue to contract the vol- 
ume of money, to strike down the purchasing power of silver, to 
cease using silver as money, excepting that which we have on 
hand and coined, and to return to gold values in everything, 


means fixing a gold value on silver. 

Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. ALLEN. Ina moment. We are invited to do this, and 
to make the condition of our countrymen a thousand fold worse 
in the future than it has been in the past. 

Now, [ yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. DOLPH. 
asked to repeal any law by which silver is now being coined into 
standard dollars or into any other money? If the present law is 
to continue, it providesforan increase of the circulating medium. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Will the Senator from Nebraska allow 
me to answer? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I say that under the provision of the 
law known as the Sherman law of 1890, compulsory provision 
was made for the coinage of notless than two millions of standard 
silver dollars every month up to July 1, 1891. 

Mr. DOLPH. Which time has passed. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Which time has passed. 
even that law, bid as you describe it, and bad asI admit it to 
be, at least left it discretionary with the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury after July 1, 1891, to go on with the coinage of silver bullion 
in sufficient amount to meet the Treasury notes that were issucd 
against its deposit. 

Mr. DOLPH. Is that discretion of the Treasury Department 
interfered with by the measure now before the Senate, so far as 
silver bullion is concerned? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. With the permission of the Senator from 
Nebraska, I answer, and say yes; that that discretion is notonly 
interfered with, but itis abrogated, and the pending bill pro- 


fesses to repeal that provision of the Bland-Allison law and put | 


silver back under the operation of the demonetization law of 
1873. 

Mr. DOLPH. The Bland-Allison law was repealed when the 
act of 1890 was enacted. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. And the repeal of the purchasing clause 
of the Sherman law remits us to the act of 1873, which discred- 
ited silver as money in this country. 

Mr. DOLPH. The passage of this bill will simply repeal the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman act of 1890. It stops the fur- 
ther purchase of silver, but it does not demonetize the silver 
dollar. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. 
of 1878. 

Mr. DOLPH. 
lar. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Because the act of 1873 had already de- 
monetized silver. 

Mr. DOLPH. No: 
silver dollar. 


No; it reénacts the demonetization act 


But it does not demonetize asingle silver dol- 


the act of 1873 did not demonetize a single 





Do I understand the Senator to say that we are | 


| gon if there is any other way to stop purchasing silver 


Mr. DOLPH. Including bullion in the Treasury. 
Mr. BLACKBURN. That is notin circulation. 
Mr. DOLPH. note 


[t isrepresented by Treasury 3, whicl 
Mr. BLACKBURN. 
Mr. DOLPH. 

of the Treasury. 
Mr. BLACKBURN. Have they ever been paid in siiver? 
Mr. DOLPH. I can not say as to that. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I can. 

Mr. DOLPH. They should have been paid in silver. 
Mr. BLACKBURN. So I say, but they have not been. 
Mr. DOLPH. Then we agree upon one thing. 

Mr. BLACKBURN.” Yes. 

Mr. DOLPH. But what [ was trying to ask the Senator f 

Nebraska was, what law have we now for an increase of the « 

culating medium? No law except the act of 1890, whic! 

vides for an issue of Treasury notes for the purchase of 
bullion. That is the only increase. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is nearly $50,009,000 annually. 

Mr. DOLPH. I understand that,and [admitit. I admit 
the repeal of the purchasing clause of the act of 1890 will 


Which ave paid in gold on demand. 
Gold or silver, at the option of the Secreta 


| the increase of the circulating medium: and to that extent 
maintaining the parity, as it is said, of silver and gold, which | 


less there shall be some other provision made for increasing 
circulating medium, the volume of currency will be contract 
Mr. STEWART. I should like to ask the Senator from O 


excep! 
repeal the Sherman law? 

Mr. DOLPH. I think so. 

Mr. STEWART. Any legal way? 

Mr. DOLPH. I will not say any legal way. I think tl 
amount required by law to be purchased by the Secretary of t! 
Treasury has not been purchased during the last three or 
months; and | should not be surprised to see the purchases 
pended altogether. 

Mr. STEWART. Do youthink that would be right? 

Mr. DOLPH.. It would be as much right as it would 
suspend any part of them. 

Mr. STEWART. Do you think it would be right to sus 


| any part of the purchases? 


But I say that | 





Mr. DOLPH. I leave that subject for the Senator to dis 

Mr. STEWART. I should like to have the opinion o! 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. DOLPH. I think that no executive officer, not even t! 
President himself, has the right to suspend the operation of an 
law of Congress. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, when the Senator from Or 
interrupted me to puta question, which was perfectly prope: 
be put and which [am glad he did put, I had asserted thai 
repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act would ! 
effect, demonetizing silver and producing a contraction of « 
rency or the volume of money, whatever you see fit to c 
using those twoexpressions as synonymous. Let me answe 
Senator. Under the Shermanact to-day there is issued, in 
numbers, $50,000,000 annually of money, legal-tender ‘not 
deemable in coin, gold or silver, atthe option of the Secret 
the Treasury. Now, let me ask the Senator from Oregon 
does not increase the volume of money or the thing that 
the office of money in payment of debts? 

Mr. DOLPH. Ofcourse thatisin circulation. I said 
and I admit that the currency will be contracted to that « 
yet the volume to be maintained will not be increased }) 
increase, if the measure now before the Senate should pas 

Mr. ALLEN. Let me ask the Senator from Oregon one 
question. If you repeal the purchasing clause of the She: 
act and do not substitute anything, do you not stop the | 
bility of the coinage of more silver? 

Mr. DOLPH. Notatall. The Secretary of the Treasur, 
proceed to coin all the silver bullion already in the Treasury. 

Mr. ALLEN, I admit that, to the extentof 174,000,000 ounces 

Mr. DOLPH. Congress can provide for the use of the silver 
at any time. ah 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes; Congress can ‘‘provide.” There is tho 
trouble. After you have coined the 174,000,000 ounces of bul- 
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Mr. DOLPH. Then the Senator disputes the reports of the 


issued from 


Secretary of the Treasury on thatsubject, which are 
time to time. 





ee 


the finance rtof the Secretary of the Treasury for 1866, On 
| page 25 I find astatementof the public debt cf the country at that 
time. Itis divided into two parts, bonds and notes. The amount 
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of bonds given is $J,210,221,300. Then there are two classes of 
1 


bonds due, one in 1867 and the other in 1868, amounting together | were then in circulation as currency. 


to about $18,000,000. Then come the different classes of notes 
which were in circulation as currency. 
course, the Senator from Oregon will differ with me; butof that 
ina moment. There were compound-interest notes due in 1867 
and 1868 amounting to $159,012,140. 

Mr. DOLPH. They are notes that bore interest and the in- 
terest was compounded, I suppose? 

Mr. PEFFER. Of the 7.30 Treasury notes due in 1867 and 
1868 there were $806,251 ,550. : 

Mr. DOLPH. They were interest-bearing obligations, were 
they not? 

Mr. PEFFER. Then there were other bonds past due and 
not presented, Texas indemnity bonds, etc., $559,000; of bonds, 
Treasury notes, etc., past due and not presented, $3,815,675.80. 
Then there were temporary loans, ten days’ notice, $120,176,- 
195.55; certificates of indebtedness past due and not presented, 
$26,391,000; then there were United States notes, commonly 
called greenbacks, $400,891,368; fractional currency, $27,070,- 
876.96; gold certificates of deposit, $10,713,180, making a total of 
bonds and notes of $2,783,425,871.21. 

The following is a statement of the public debt, June 30, 1866, 
exclusive of cash in the Treasury: 

Bonds, 10-40's 5 per cent, due tn 1904 _....... 22. ele 
Bonds, Pacitic railroad, 6 per cent, due in 1895 and 1896 
Bonds, 5-20's 6 per cent, due in 1882, 1884, and 1885 

Bonds, 6 per cent, due in 1881 
Bonds, 6 per cent, due in 1880 
Bonds, 5 per cent, due in 1874 
Bonds, 5 per cent, due in 1871 





$171, 219. 100. 00 
6, 042, 000. 00 
722, 205, 500. 00 
265, 317, 700. 00 
18, 415, 000. 00 
20, 000, 000. 00 
7, 022, 000. 00 





. 00 
. 80 

9, 415, 250. 00 
159, 012, 140. 00 
806, 251, 550. 00 





Bonds, 6 per cent, due in 1868 .. 
Ses. BG GORE ING Oe CEE brink cnctmedencsstabn cunt nveos 
Compound-interest notes, due in 1867 and 1868... ..........--. 
7.30 Treasury notes, due in 1867 and 1868 





983, 587, 281. 80 
Bonds, Texas indemnity, past due, not presented... .__. 559, 000. 00 
Bonds, Treasury notes, etc., past due, not presented. __. 





4, 377, 675, 


120, 176, 196. 65 
26, 391, 000. 00 


146, 567, 096. 65 


Temporary loan, ten days’ notice ......................-.. 
Certificates of indebtedness, past due, not presented 


400, 891, 368. 00 
27, 070, 876. 96 
10, 713, 180. 00 





United Stat-s notes... 
Fractional currency ..................... 
Gold certificates of deposit -... 





138, 075, 424. 96 
Total . ' ie 24 sts "2, 788, 425, 879. 21 
By turning over to page 168 of the same report, [ find a re- 
capitulation of the outstanding United States notes and frac- 
tional currency, which are described as not now used for circu- 
lation, and I will repeat them: 
Demand notes redeemable in coin- - --. $288, 121 
One-year 5 per cent notes.....-..------------------ 2, 151, 287 
Two-year 5 per cent notes---- .---- 5, 209, 335 
‘Two-year 5 per cent coupon notes-----..-.----- inet 1, 078, 550 
Three-year compound-interest notes --.-.-.---- .-- 172, 369, 511 









DEOMI 0 RROE OE a dincend dna ccnavobiwepeen~ sc 181, 096, 804 


Of notes that had been withdrawn and held in abeyance, as it 
were, and reported as ‘* not now used for circulation.” These 
different classes of notes, five of which I have enumerated, were 
all used for circulation, but at that time were in the Treasury 
and were not being sent out. 

On page 164 I find this language: 

Currency 

That is to say, paper notes of the Government that had been 
used as money and called very properly currency— 

Currency has been retired, counted, and destroyed during the fiscal year, 
as follows: 
Old issue demand notes ere ee 
New issue legal-tender notes ..._. 
One-year 5 per cent notes . 
Two-year 5 percent notes. 
Two-year 5 per cent coupon notes . 
Six per cent compound -interest notes. ............--..-- 
Gold certilicates 


$200, 440. 75 
6, 764, 370. 65 
6, 316, 104, 50 
2, 506, 427. 50 
wis ctitendiddas es aekies 33, 368, 097. 50 
scccecce 81, 266, SER. 50 

64, 913, 800. 00 














First issue fri ional curren 7  aanbthassmnacidcilcs att < ae 
Second issue fractional curr YY a MEE EES 7, 598, 479. 78 
Third issue fractional curr ‘ ne od0e seccsecons bunt omeoe 5, 414, B44. 49 
Discounted on above for mutilations .... a a ate a 17, 813. 36 

Woes. wikis. ceed Cea, Btn 211, 239, 515. 41 


If we put the $181,000,000, in round numbers, on page 168 of 
the report, with the $211,090,000, on page 164, we have nearly 
$400,000,000, Add that to the amount of notes still outstanding 
at the end of the year, which was $1,500,000,000, or about that, 


Upon that point, of | 


8, 815, 675. 80 | 
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and we have $1,900,000,000 of notes of different kind: 
Add to that th 
000,000, or thereabouts, of national-bank notes, and we 
total of nearly $2,100,000,000 of paper money then out 

among the people. Divide that by the population, and 

find that it amounts to a trifle over $52 per capita. 

Then, if the Senator from Oregon will take up the rey. 
1869, which I do not happen to have here, on page 244 ) 
find a recapitulation under the head of all the different i 
Government paper that had at any time been issued 
culated and used as money, he will find the 7.30 notes, co) 
interest notes, demand notes, and all of the different , 


| notes to which I have referred here. 


Then, if the Senator will take up the report of 1869, an: 
at the statements in very small type on some of the p: 
will find a description of the 7.30 notes, the compound 
notes, and all the other different classes which had been 
and were made legal tender. 

So 1 think there can be no question about these different 
classes of notes having been out and circulating as money 

As I have repeatedly said, in my humble opinion, the 'T 
ury Department, from 1869 to the present time, has been 
posely—I use the word “ purposely,” and if it is any mor 
ful I willsay ‘‘ willfully and knowingly”—deceiving the pe 
reference to this matter. 

Mr. KYLE. Is it not true that John Jay Knox, once ( 
troller of the Currency, regarded the 7.30 notes as mone 

Mr. PEFFER. They were so accepted by all the Secreturies 
of the Treasury until 1870. 

Mr. KYLE. I should like to state to the Senator fr 
braska, with his permission, that he is occupying no 
usual ground in making the statement he has just now n 
relation to the circulation of the 7.30 notes. He is oc 


pDur- 


the position formerly occupied by the Republican purt elf 
and by one of the most prominent Republican journals. : 
I have before me a statement of one of the most promiuent F 


journals of the United States, the Chicago Inter Ocean. | 
give a statement made in that paper for 1865. The autho 
the currency ot the country as $!,651,282,373; population 34, 
O81, and the per capita circulation $47.42. 

I will now supplement this by the Inter Ocean’s report o! the 
per capita smount of currency for each succeeding year do 
1877: 


The volume of currency was for The volume of currency was f 
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In the same connection, the Inter Ocean makes this 
in regard to the circulation of the 7.30 notes: 

The 7.30 three-year notes, whose circulation as currency is most 
were outstanding on the ist of September, 1865, to the amount of #8 
every dollar of which was legal tender for its face value under the 
the law ‘to the same extent as United States notes.”’ 

That is Republican authority. Further, touching th 
of the amount of the present circulation, I am not dispos 
dispute the statement of the present Secretary of the ‘I’ 
or any previous Secretary of the Treasury, but I have 
ment made, by one whom I consider one of the best aut 
upon the Republican side of this Chamber, in late years «1 
is the late lamented Senator Plumb. In his speech upon this 
floor in June, 1880, he makes this very remarkable stat: 
which I hope the Senator from Oregon will consider: 

Let us see, therefore, how much money is available for actual us¢ 
the people. From the total of $1,560,000,000, arrived at as above, must 
deducted an average of $260,000,000, which the Treasury always keeps: 
and about which something has heretofore been said in the debat: 
bill. That leaves as the maximum which by any possibility can 
$1,300, 000,000. 

There ought, in fairness, to be deducted from this $150,000,000, er 
mate of gold in the country, which would reduce the money outside the 
Treasury to $1,150,000,090. From this is to be subtracted the $700,( | 
as a reserve (in the banks), as before computed, leaving a balan 
#550,000.000 Which is available for delivery or other use in the tran 
the business of all the people, or a trifle over $8 per capita. But 
my argumentis not materially weakened by conceding the gold: 
estimated by the Treasury Department, which would leave in ac 
lation $700,000,000, In order to make up this amount all doubt 
solved in favor of the Treasury and against the people, both the do 
the lost and destroyed notes and that as to the gold supply. If Iw 
ing this case upon what I consider the best evidence, I would be bour 
that I believed the money in actual circulationdid not much, if at all, exceed 
$509,000, 000. 


This, I believe, has been followed out by the statemen 
other prominent Republicans on this floor. The Senato 
Ovegon, therefore, is not combating the present statem 
the Senator from Nebraska, but the statements of the a! . 
financiers we have in this nation to-day. 

Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator from Nebraska yield to me 
now. I think as the trio have got after me on this question 1 am 
entitled to reply. 


_ 
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Mr. ALLEN. I yield to the Senator from Oregon with pleas- 
ure. 


Mr. DOLPH. Mr. does not take a financier to 
understand that a note bearing interest or compo ind interest 


ceases to circulate as money the moment the interest accrues 


President, it 


upon it As soon as there is a half year’s interest or a quarter 
year’s interest on such a note it would be kept in the vaults of 
the bank, and it would not perform the functionsof money. As 


a matter of fact, these notes did not perform the functions of 


money. 





\s far as the newsp2pers are concern if the statement whi 
has b’en read by the Senator from Sou Dako is b l 
thority than the report of the Scretary the Treasury, then I 
will have to give up this propo ion or ny oth which may b 
mooted. The S nator might get up d assert that this body 
had outlived its usefult is obs tino the 1 ry 1 is 
ures upon which prosperit yf the count is, and 
should be abo ished Th sen. rom South Dak« Ov 
that assertion by any number of newspapers in the Unites t 
Mr. KYLE. We do not have to refer to the Chi ter 
Ocean: we can refer t> other prominent Republican n 
and magazines; we can refer also to the Secretary of the Treas 


ury before the year L869, and to the Comptroller of the Currency 
before that time. 

Mr. DOLPH. Ido not think so. 

Mr. KYLE. And they understand the q 
as the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. DOLPH. If the Senator will read the reports of the Sec 
retaries of the Treasury and then put his own construction upon 
n make out to his satisfaction that a certain 
set of facts exists. That is what I object to. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Oregon will certainly not 
ignore current history. 

Mr. DOLPH. The difference between myself and the Sena 
tors who assert that our per capita circulation has been so large 
in previous years, is that they assert certain notes have per 
formed the function of money, which I think did not. 

If the Senator is going to prove by the statements of Senators 
on this floor any proposition in regard y,or in re 
gard to almost anything else under the sun, he can doit. What 
proposition in regard to the currency can not be proved by the 
utterances of Senators on this fioor in the last six weeks? Cer- 
tainly the most absurd propositions in regard to the amount of 
circulation, the office of money, and the fundamental! principles 
in regard to money and in regard to the use of goid and silver 
have been asserted. 

L do not c.rre to contin I should have gone 
out and got the statement of the predecessor of the present Sec- 
retary of the Tr per capita circulation 
in this country during a series of years, but I wanted to hear 
what Senators had tosiy. I did not wish to be discourt>ous to 
them. [shall endeavor to procure thit document, and will let 
the Secretary of the Treasury determine which is right, the 
Senator from Nebraska or myself. 

Mr. ALLEN. from Oregon will not run 
away from this contest {i think if he continues to inquire 

Mr. DOLPH. I think [ have the statement now. Will the 
Senator allow me to hav it read at the desk? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. T 
from a scratch book. 

Mr. DOLPH. |! n quoting ‘what I assert to be 
an extract clipped from the report of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 

Mr. ALLEN. The same as the n 
South Dakota quoted from. 

Mr. DOLPH. lIask that the paper 
may be re d. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘he Secre 


1estion quite as we 


those reports, he ec: 


to the ecurreneyv 


e this discussion. 


asury to show the precise 


[ hone the Senator 


18 Senator, how sver. is q 1otin , 


: 4 
know: but | 


swspaper the Senator from 


which I send to the desk 















quested, in the absence of obj on. 
The Secretary read as follow 
Third. Upon the subject of thea nt of money in uation I submit 
the following table pr pared by the Treasury Department 
Amounts of money in the Un L Sf? l in ci lation ym July 1 of 
Amou of Money Circula 
. Amou i ir- | Population : 
July 1 money in Pee or he per (tion per 
United States oa , ST ere ipita capita 
1860 $442, 102, 477 $435, 407, 252 443, 32 $14. 06 $13. 85 
Pi aiewkiy woe 58 458 148. 405. 767 064. 000 | 14.09 2 9 
es ot B3ds8, 452, 079 334, 607, 744 , 704, 000 | 10, 96 10, 23 
{863 595, 394, 038 33, 365, 000 | 20. 23 17. 84 
1864__ 669, 641, 478 34, 048, 000 | 20. 72 19. 67 
1865... 714, 702, 995 34, 748, 000 | 22. 16 | 20. 57 
1866... 7 ? 673, 488,244 | 35, 469, 000 21.27} 18.99 
1867. a 7 312 | 641, 992,069 | 36, 211, 000 20. 11 18, 28 
1868... . es 716, 553, 680, 103, 661 36, 973, 000 19. 38 18. 39 
1869 ou 715, 851, 180 664, 452,891 | 37,756,000 18,96! 7. 60 
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is l i 
180 ) 1. a j ) i. 44 
Not I und 
i ! 1 
Mr. DOLPH. Will the S ‘ d to mé 
J I - 
M ALLEN Certainl 
\ly DOLPH } Ss ito \ that 1 Si wh 1 the 
d ce ¢ e co eo i \ 
the } ( ita elt ition, ace to th l oO 3 } 
in l ly ine é r from t t ; 
n » \ t was 824.44 P< it ] mone el 
culath L w . te th during » years ISGL, L862, LS d 
IS64 mey of the United States was only ecirculatin t 
> hat were 8s in the Union It did n cir ite in the 
st t had seceded ind, or taki t ut 0co ad 
r ion, there has been a emarkadle uniformity W na nt 
ine use every yer, since 1860, 
| rd to the notes which the Senator would include among 
our circulation, the truth is that they were + put out to pay 
the debt of the Government like the legal-tender not [unde 
stand that with the exception of a few that offic ‘sand soldiers 
‘ ; : ; . 
in the Army were allowed to take, they were sold by the fiscal 
agents of the Government just like the bonds nd pe rn i tl 


same offie that they did not really circulate any more than t 
ind were immediately retire lation 


bonds l 
FER With the consent of th Senator from Ne- 


Mr. Pit 


braska 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
vield to the Senator from Kansas? 
~ Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir 
Mr. PEFFER [ think this is a good ti oO set this matter 
right In the first place I sire to ec tention of th 
Senator f 1 Orevon and of | other Senstors esent to the 
fact that in the statem?*nt which his | l} purporting to 
h come from th Secretar o* thn ly ‘y (and L do not 
d »” but that it came fr 1 that source) the S ( t 
a rhe not on vt ) r I tes l 1a in ¢ i 
tion nong the people, b ilso the silver do rsin ft 
\ wh +h are covered or represented by the ce fi tes is 
the me in relation to the gold certi » that haps 
).000,000 ave doubled in the repor | t leat 
t ol money which can be prope led1 that which 
i ting singly, is now between $1.5 Ca $1 COD 0K 00, 
. 1000 1 as th renort of the - rr ‘ 
I } ( } tte ono ©) I 
oO + } ors s well, ft a | tt Vi nl l nad 
t 1 n Report fo ol lg I . Oo h 
i of Con wthori l th ssue o ] Dn 
{ ( mof the count LOM : 
VU m illgive me his att tio or ] oO 
é 5 4 mb rwh ith tot 
t th mly resp ely ‘ l ! to 
Ss t ) pie that the Sonuto ym | oe t now 
! * Lips th t Oo! 
ot I lowed the ts of Congress ! re ( ) 1A 
Secret ( r L re S 
Mi YOLPH I donot und tand the Sen r's proposit 
WwW he repeatit? My attention was diverted for amo 
Mr. PEFFER Now that I have ; r’s att on, I 
wi tate that in the act of June 30, 18 vas a la nun 
ber o Treasury notes, 7.30 notes provided f and the Senator 
will find that in the act it is provided that they shall be a li 


tender to the same extent as United States notes for their face 


a 


STOMA A stem 
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value excluding interest, and may be paid to any creditor of the 
United States at their face value, etc. What does the languayve 
that they shall be a legal tender me wif it does not mean—the 
Senator cin answer me after I get through; I wish to tike up all 
this matter at once so th .tit will be connected—! ask what such 
langucge means if it does not mein what the Secretary of the 
Trexsury in his report, I believe for 1864, stated it means, th it 
the 7.30 notes were prepared and issued as a kind of security 
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end of the year 1869, after about $1,300,000,000 of this paper c 
rency had been withd ‘awn from circulation, there was stil 


| standing $475,000,U0uU, including tae greenback circulation th 
| was still out, showing that there were, if [ remember correct 
| over &@ hundred million dollars of this kind of paper mor 


circulation, so that there would be » double incentive to their | 


circul ition; that they should draw interest, and to that extent 
persons would accept them instead and in place of the United 
States notexor the greenbacks? 

[ find on page 43, and also on page 25, that there were out- 
standing at the end of the fiscal year 1866 $159,000,000, in round 
numbers, of that particular issue of currency. Then I find th it, 
in the act of March 3, 1863, Treisury notes to the amount of 
$100,000,000 were authorized; and I find in the same act th it 
they were made a legal tender for their f..ce value, excluding in- 
terest. I find that of those notes $120,176,196 were reported as 
beiny in circulation at the end of the fiscal year 1866. 

Now, turning to the report of the Treasurer, F. E. Spinner, 
who knew as much about this matter as any other man in this 


country, I find that, on page 244, Mr. Spinner gives a recapitu- | 


lation, and | will re d it. 


Mr. HOAR, Will the Senator before he begins to read point | 


out where those notes are reported as being in circulation? 

Mr. PEFFER. Yes, sir; right here. (Indie iting). 

Mr. HOAR. Now, if the Senator will pardon me 

Mr. PEFFER. Iask the Senator not to interrupt me just at 
this moment. 

Mr. HOAR. A very erroneous impression is made by what 
the Senxtor has stated. 

Mr. PEFFER. Iwill come bick to it ina moment. On page 
244, under a subheading ‘‘ Outstanding Circulation”, [ find these 
words: 

Kecapitulation of all kinds of Government papers that were issue] as 
money. or that were ever in any way used asa circulating medium, and 
that remained outstanding and unpaid onthe 30th day of June, in the year 
1869 

I will read the different classes of notes without giving the 
figures showing the amounts. Seven and three-tenths notes; 
that is to say, the 7-30 notes, old issue; 7-30 notes, new issue; tem- 
porary low certificates: certificates of indebtedness; 6 per cent 
compound interest notes; gold certificates; 3 per cent certifi- 
cates; old two-year 6 per cent notes; one-year 5 per cent notes; 
two-year 5 per cent notes; two-year 5 per cent coupon notes; de- 
mand notes, payable in gold; legal-tender notes; fractional cur- 
rency. first series; fractional currency, second series; fractional 
currency, third series. Then he adds the discount on muti- 
lated currency, making a total of $475,679,033.57 of taose dif- 
ferent classes of papers which were issued and used for cur- 
rency during the’war still outstanding at the end of the fiscal 
year 189. 

Mr. ALLEN. The trouble with the Senator from Oregon—— 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator from Kansas said he would go back 
to his first statement. As i understand the volume from which 
he has read, the phrase which the Senator used, doubtless by an 
inadvertence, does not occur init. It is not stated that thereis 
s0 much currency or s0 mich circulation. It is an account of 
the indebtedness of the United States. When theseven-thirties; 
which were made face value without interest, had any interest 
accumulating they could not be mide alegal tender without the 
loss of the interest, and therefore they ceased to be legal tender, 
ceased to be in circulation, and are properly enumerated as the 
report enumerates them as indebtedness not in circulation at the 
time. 

Mr. PEFFER. That is the way I intended to give them. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator said in circulation, but doubtless 
inadvertently. , 

Mr. PEFFER. I stated what the record shows, the amount 
of those particular notes still outstanding. Then I referred to 
the reports on pages 25, 164, and 168, showing that these differ- 
ent classes of paper, as they are termed, had been used among 
the people as a circulating medium. 

[ have not said, neither do any of us intend to say, that they 
were issued originally upon the same plan and with the same 
object in view to the full extent that the greenbacks were issued, 
because they were limited to an issue of $400,000,000: but it was 
found that there was a necessity for a further circulation, a tem- 
porary circulation. 

The greenbacks were intended for a permanent circulation, but 
in the mi lst of a great war there was a need for a greater circu- 
lating medium; so there were a great inany different shifts and 
devices resorted to in order to provide circulation, and one of 


them was these compound-interest notes, one of them was de- | 


Man notes, one of them /-30 Tre.sury notes, and two-year notes, 
and three-year notes, and so on, and then asa summing up, at the 


the entire transiction, the receipt and disbursement of all of 
currency, gives it plainly over his own siznature that th 
ferent classes of paper were used as money at one timo o1 


circulation. The Treasurer, Mr. Spinner, who had cha 


| Other during the period of their existence. 


7 
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| some Senator sitting near me stated that the Senator from Ka 
c 








Mr. DOLPH. If the Senator from ybraska will allow 
sas siid that silver dollars and silver rtificates, and I 
gold dollars and gold certificates, were both counted in th: 
rent statements of the condition of the Treasury. 

Mr. PEFFER. Yes. ; 

Mr. DOLPH. Toswell the amount? 

Mr. PEFFER. Yes. 

Mr. DOLPH. I think the Senator is clearly mistaken about 
that. ; 

Mr. PEFFER. I think I can show the Senator | am not. 

Mr. ALLEN. Let me ask the Senator from Oregon if it is not 
true that the silver bullion wis counted at its commercial value? 
Mr. DOLPH. It isnotusedin thestatements. The Treasur 

notes are used, and very prope:ly, because they are money: b 
the Senator from Kansas is certainly mist iken in stating that 
the current st itements of the condit.on of the Treasury both & 
and silver certificates and gold and silver coin deposited wh 
certificates were iss :ed are counted ss cish in the Treasury 
asmoney. Iholdin my hind the statement for S »ptemb 
1893, which is as follo vs, as far as gold nd silver coin are 
cerned: Gold coin, general stock coined or issued, $547,516,0 


+) 


> Cur 


| in the Treasury, $78,019,667; amount in circulation Septemb 


$469,466,368; amount in circulation S»ptember t, 1892, $411.1 
411; standard silver dollars, general stock coin dor issued, $4! 
332,450; in the Treasury, $357,677,820; amountincireulation S 
tember 1, 1893, $61.654,630. The Senator is certainly mista! 
in the statement he makes as to both coin and certificates bei: 
counted. 

Mr. PEFFER. If the Senator will consult the Statistical Ab 
stract of the United Stites for 1892, at pige 29, he will find 
full statement of this whole matter. I will give him the book 
ina moment. He will find the amount of United States notes 
and the national-bank notes. There is no fractional currence 
and there are no State bank notes. He will find that the tot 
circulation is $1,601,347,187. That includes the silver certi 
cates. 

Mr. DOLPH. What amount? 

Mr. PE* FER, All that are out. 

Mr. DOLPH. What is the amount? 

Mr. PEFFER. Three hund:el and thirty-one million 
hundred and four thousind three hundred and four dollar 

Mr. DOLPH. Exactly; and how much silver coin? 

Mr. PEFFER. Silver dollars in the Treasury and in 
lation. 

Mr. DOLPH. And in circulation. 

Mr. PEFFER. Four hundred and ninety-one million 
seven thousand five hundred dollars. 

Mr. DOLPH. Exactly. Thatis not counted in makin 
the gross amount of money in circulation. 

Mr. PEFFER. That is just what I say; it ought not 
counted. becauss it is covered by certificates. 

Mr. DOLPH. I was told the Senator said it was. 

Mr. PEFFER. The statement thit was read from the 
puts the total of money at $2,30),000,000, when in truth 
only $1,600,000,000. That is the point I made, and ifI hav 
proved it 1 am mistaken. 

Mr. DOLPH. I desire to make one further suggestion wh 
ought to go into this discussion. I have already stated th: 
that during the years 1861, 1862, 1863, and 1864 the pop: 
which was accommodated by this circulation was decreas: 
reason of the secession of certain Southcrn States, and U 
Stites currency was not used in those States. Anothe 
must be taken into consideration: All our currency was ¢ 
ciated. Our circulation was mainly legal-tender notes 
were worth much less than par, and it took a larger amou! 
depreciated money thyn of the present currency to accommo 
a given number of people. 

Mr. STEWART. I should like to ask the Senator from O 
gon one question. 
Mr. DOLPH. 

Nebraska. 

Mr. ALLEN, All right. 

Mr. STEWART. Does the Senator think we have too much 
circulation now? 

Mr. DOLPH. Qh no, I do not think so. 


I am occupying the time of the Senator 
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Mr. STEWART. The Senator does not think we have too 
much? : 

Mr. DOLPH. No. Does the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. STEWART. Ido not 

Mr. DOLPH. Then we agree upon that point. 

Mr. STEWART. Does not the Senator think we ought to 
_— some more as our pop ilation increases? a te 
DOLPH. I think the circulating medium ought to be in- 


} | 
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anak the population increases. 
Mr. S1 ‘EWAR .. How would the Senator increase it; 
Mr. DOLPH. Iam not prepared tosubmit a plan now [am 


in the minority. Let the m:jority do that. 

Mr. STEWART. Has the Senator any idea how we could get 
2 larger circulation: . 

Mr. DOLPH. There are a good miny Ways. [ do not propose 


to interrupt the Senator from Nebriska to go on and make a 
suggestion as toa financial plan. That is for the Administra- 
tion to do. 

Mr. ALLEN. I will yield to the Senator from Oregon ample 
time to answer the q ae ion The trouble with the Senato 


from Oregon is that he is contending all the while that the } 
‘ 


si 
capita circulation was smaller th in I have stated it to be, and he 
does not admit that any of the notes and certificates and evi- 
dences of indebtedne-s which I have described were any portion 
of the volume of money in circulation in 1865. 

Mr. DOLPH No, the law reid by the Senator from Kanss 
is to the effect that they were legal tender for the face, not in- 
cluding interest. Suppose half a year's interest accrued, three 
centsanda half onevery dollar, isit likely that they would be cir- 
cul iting, that people would nay debt 3W ith them when they co ld 
pay with currency and sell those notes at a profit for currency 
They were just as much the obligation of the Government as 
bonds, and they were not in circulation when rth more than 
the face. 

Mr. ALLEN. It is known that these notes were in circula- 
tion, and it is true that many of them were bought up and used 
for b inking purposes, but they simply went inte the banks 
put into cirealition other money and currency that sa used : 
that the total volume of money was just as gre at whether they 
eventually went out of the hands of the people as if they had 
remained incire ati n. It was the contraction oi that volume 
of currency, ombe wcing all of the different items I have men- 
tioned, that started the decline of prices and the decline of 
products in this country. 

But the trouble with the Senator from Oregon, the trouble 
with the Secretary of the Tre isury, the trouble with gentlemen 
dealing with this question is they will not let the people of tais 
country know thetruth about it. When they come to make up 
their calculations as to the amount of money in circulation and 
the per capita, they exclude all these items, Senators in this 
Chamber know were actually used as money in 1865 and for some 
time afterward. There is the trouble. It is a suppression of 
the j: uth, which is as bad as the eee of a falsehood. It 
is because Senators will not talk out plainly, because the Secre 
tary of the Treasury will not tell the people ‘the truth about thi 
matter that there is so much hig zling and questioning about per 

capita circulation. The truth is it was over $47 per capita, as 

proved by the Senator from Kansas. According to the report 
from which he read, it amounted to more than that up to the 
close of the war. 

Mr. ALDRICH. 
for just a moment? 

Mr.ALLEN. lLask the Senator to waita moment until I finish 
with the Senior from Oregon. At the close of the war some- 
thing lik» 11,000,000 people more were to be supplie d with the 
same volume of money. That, +o itself, caused a less per capita 
sum of money; and in add tion to th vt, as was declared by Gen 
John A. Logan in the et House in 1874, as found in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of that yer, on page 139, the circulating 
medium wis actually contracted $1,018,167,784 by the process o 
calling in this paper, and absolutely destroying it and taking it 
out of circulation. 

Now I will yield to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It may 1m intrusive to tike the Senator's 
time to answer a statement made by the Senator from Kansas, 
but [ trust the Senator will be courteous enough to allow me to 
say just a word in reg ird to that point. 

Mr. ALLEN. Cert uinly. 

Mr.-ALDRICH. The Senator from Kansas made a statement 
which, ifit were true, would be a serious indictment of the Treas- 
ury Department and of the st itistics which that Department sent 
to the Senate. He stated that in the published reports showing 
the per capita circulation of the United Stites both silver cer- 
tificates and silver dollars against which the silver certificates 
wero issued were counted. [hold in my hand the statement to 
which the Senator referred. 


Will the Senato 


r allow me tointerrupt him 
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Mr. PEFFER [re t ment mad 0 

Mr. ALDR CA Wh t the ( KX desk 

Mr. PI ricky Yeas 

M ALDRICH. Th that in 189° t] + 
amount of yney il ie | ‘ ~ w er $2.000.- 
OO F.OUO0: im T in < ! ‘ ’ < if ‘ - 
lation. $21.41 In the i t ‘ 
cates d the silver dollars rt thi 
from the detailed st t it W h | 

Mi >] ER Now, w Ser 
wl he ew mome! oO 

Mr. A YRICH, I hav t i nd 

Mr. PEF %. Just read tateme xr Is 

M ALDRIC i nh eda nine ‘ 
fim t lited Stat 72,000,000; amou i 

Ol dis LYE tion per capita, $24.4! it 
t ~ tor wi ik an [ thought tl n 
eno | ) nee t yvall the atte of t s to 

Mr. PEFFER. That is all 

Ir. ALLEN he Senat n RK e Island \ I 
agi wit } iat tl t s th r sury Ly tre 
ery ub es somet ‘ 

Mr. ALDRICH Ld S | po 
th ib € The re 1 f oO ] 
ind d 

Mr. ALLEN. In 1892 t ~ ( ~ 
pe tpl n ¢ ) t s | ( r 
repo n t rrison Admit ‘ om 
in F D vy of t pt © s I ion ats 
nd 3 ixt c I t m the ¢ Ve l Kr 
I put it down t e ke $2 ll not a 

the « t 3 nt 30 seems to mike a 

| 10 3 contr of the "re iy De tm t 
the « oO r capita cireulation , 

N yuld like to ask the t from Rhode I : l 
mo 3 n tired in this countr: n 1 I 01 

- p n the finan | histo th nsn the 
r t} Secretary of the T unde eH ‘ AC 
nin tion to c 1use 1 aeci \ in tl ) c T ir’ bile ) 
S( c | $2? 

Mr ADRICH. Tha no ki ere t t 
Senato al to. I have never yn ther f T had the he 
[ think likely I could rememb 

ILE I speak in round numbers. [tv be f 
t of the Director o 6 Mint for 1892 
\.LDRICH. I have no idea of enterin dis ) 
i » Senator from Neb | n yard to matters whic 
have not within my know ed 
M LEN. | speak of tl or th pose o ioWwlng t i 
the e1 rts are only appro mut y t th Cc I 
take fl ne the actual fa We nd tind th t] 
last r ‘t of Mr. Harriso S¢ t f the Treasury p the 
cireul Ll I liu 1 of th s count a wl s } of re 
lating medium, I mean every t operat mon 
} something like $25 per « vpita ' 
[ do not pretend to give t eX fio b vit h 
| amount appro y. And yet within something lik: 

months from that time the Clevelind Adn on ej 
i as ut $24 per capita [ ask any Senator his ¢ t 

poin ou > me what the differs ne his come ym irom 

le itio What ha done at the T LD 

to ke the differen ir. President the people of this « 
1 4 y i! not be impo tL upon by st nts of th ( 

Mr. HOAR. HastheS the st it nt ) ‘ 
Ir. AL lam sp 2 th M eb 
set ‘ n round numb I I ‘ lie 
ig desired 
OAR la ot p ot . ye 3 
que on was the Sen itor h inh Oss the state 
‘ I ( 1 Ac inist tion to th refel 
N \ L } ot the re t of the Direetor « 
Mi [v in a short tim« Possibly [ 1 e it 
i f DAR [ should lik > see i 
LPH W hen does the Sx *f N t 
( 1.600.000.0000 

M [ say it wa po i unde H yn Ad 
| mi t Las being som ling | $1,600, 0. 
| Mr.DOLPH. The tab.eIha l shows tl ount in 18 
hav ee 72.599. 501. 

M Al That is ] ) I \ ar ni 
| thir . 

}_ Mr. DOLPH. This was issued in 1892, the last year of th 

Har n Administration ; 

\LLEN. Mr. President, I do no ropose to take a pen- 
cil d go to figuring upon this sub,ect, and get down to a ques- 
tio fractions. The truth is that the people of this country 
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understand that the statistics are manipulated, and they are | of money, greenbacks, postal and fractional currency, int 


m: mg- > ited to deceive the masses of the people. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana, Will the Senator be kind enough 
to hy some stutement of the manipulation, so that we can 
understand him? Will he be a enough to give us some fact? 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I do not propose to stand here 
and answer such questions as are he to me by the Senator from 
Louisiana. Iam ne in round numbers of the amount of 

money reported. am speaking of what thousands of people of 
this country believe, and what I believe. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Will the Senator allow me to in- 
terrupt him? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. The Senator says he does not pro- 
pose to answer such questions as Lask. The Senator, under the 
responsibility of the great office’which he fills here, has seen 
fit to rise upon this floor and state that the people of this coun- 
try know the reports of the Treasury Department are fabricated 
and manipulated. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Nebraska said nothing of 
the kind. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. 

Mr. ALLEN. 
that the reports are manipulated, and instances have been cited. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana, Manipulated? 

Mr. ALLEN. And I said the Senator from Nebraska thinks 
so, and [ say so again. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Then I ask the Senator from Ne- 
braska will he be kind enough in making such a grave and se- 
rious charge as that to give us one statement of fact, and not his 
opinion to justify that which he has said, so that we can meet 
him in debate and not rely upon the mere loose expressions of an 
opinion when he prefers a grave charge and points to no single 
fact which sustains it. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Nebraska will pursue his 


What did the Senator say? 


own course in this debate, as long as he keeps within the rules | 


of debate, and I do not propose to go intoany further particular- 
ization upon this proposition. Instances have already been cited 
and fully read—I repeat it, and I know what Isay—you can find 
it in the country press, you can find it in the expressions of the 
people that there is almost a universal distrust of the accuracy of 
these statistics. Who does not know that it is in the mouth of 
all the people that the census of 1890 was a fraud? Thatis the 
belief of the people of this country, and when! say the people, I 
meun the people with whom I have come in contact, and they num- 
ber u good many thousands in the States over which I have trav- 
eled. It is believed that the census of 1890 is a re nk fraud, and 
yet that census was conducted bya great officer selected for that 
purpose. The people of this country believe the census was 
manipulated, to put it in nostronger language, for the very pur- 
pose of deceiving them. 

Now, Mr. President, when the Secretary of the Treasury un- 
dertukes to put out a statement as to the amount of money in 
circulation, the per capita in circulation, why does he not tell 
the people that the certificates of indebtedness, interest-bearing 
notes and similar forms of currency are not reckoned in that 
account? Why does he lead them to believe that all the things 
they knew as a part of the currency twenty-five or thirty years 
ago were taken into the account, when, as a matter of fact, he 
does not take them into account? Why does he not tell them 
that? Why does the Senator from Oregon and other Senators 
constantly reiterate in this Chamber that the circulation per 
capita is greater than ever before, when they tacitly admit that 
to count the certificates of indebtedness, to count all the notes 
which were in circulation, there was a per capita circulation in 
1865 of almost double the per capita circulation to-day? 

Mr. KYLE. Will the Senator from Nebraska allow me? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. KYLE. I should like to ask the Senator why it is, in his 
judgment, that the present Secretary of the, Treasury, or the one 
who was his predecessor, does not include in the cire ‘ulating me- 
dium the 7.30 notes and others mentioned by John Jay Knox 
when Comptroller of the Treasury and by Treasurer Spinner, 
and included also in the report by President Grant himself and 
other distinguished Republicans before him? 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I do not know. The ways of 
Republican and Democratic politicians are beyond my compre- 
hension, 

Mr. KYLE. I should like to ask whether those are not spe- 
cific instances in which the accounts have been manipulated by 
the late Secretaries of the Treasury? 

Mr. ALLEN, I think so. I think everybody understands 
that. Instances have been fully cited, as I have before stated. 

Mr. KYLE. I think the question of the Senator from Louis- 
jana is satisfactorily answered. 

Mr. ALLEN. Now, Mr. President, in 1864 there were in 
round numbers in circulation in this country, including all forms 


[ said that the people of this country believe | 
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bearing leg: il-tenders, certificates of indebtedness, national-bank 
notes, old State-bank circulation, $941,000,000. Adding to that 
$436,000,000 of 7.30 Treasury notes, which Mr. Spinner s uid wer 
engraved, stamped, and paid out to the soldiers as legal-tend 

money ,it make 8 when the war closed $1,771,000,000 in eireula 

Mr. SQUIRE. I should like to ask as a question of fact 
true that the last item read by the Senator from Nebra 
in circulation? I do not so understand it. 

Mr. ALLEN.. The Senator from Washington is an old 
th n Iam, and I bxve seen those notes incirculation. Iv 
at that time rurning any portion of the Government, 
know they were in circulation As a soldier I know that; and 
the Senator from Washington was where that kind of m 
was paid out he got some of it. 

Mr. SQUIRE. I was a soldier, and I am very proud to | 
that my friend from Nebraska wasasoldier. Iserved for} 
four years during the war, I never had any of that kin 
money in my possession; [ never saw it circulated as money. und 
I never heard of it except that I heard the same statement made 
once before, but I have never heard it corroborated. 

Mr. ALLEN. On the 30th of June, 1873, Secret iry Sherman 
reported the paper circulation of this country to be $750,062.00 
| so that between 1865 and 1873 there had been a contraction « 
| something like $1,021,000,000. Gen. Logan, in the speech | h 

just referred to, put the amount at $1,018,167,784. 

Mr. PEFFER. Within what dates? 

Mr. ALLEN. Between October, 1865, and June 30 
Now, there is the source of much of the trouble experien 
this country at that time. What was the condition of th 
try? Concurrently with the contraction of the money the 
made his appearance in the country. 

‘There was a constant increase in the number of failure 
the amount of money lost in failures. There was not : 
act upon the statute book of any State in the United St 
America before the great contraction of 1865 to 1873 w!} 
brought ruin and destruction to thousands of homes in 
country. Then for the first time there appe red upon the s 
ute books of m: iny States legal enactments which declared ¢ 
tain men to be tramps who were going from house to hoi 
begging, or asking for something to eat or for clot thing, and de 
cluring penalties against them, when they were simply victims 
of currency contraction. 

| reeall well, and let me ask the Senator from Washingto 
he recalls, the fact that those tramps weut from the East int 
the great Mississippi Valley and into the trans-Mississippi « 
try by the thousands in 1873, 1874, 1875, and 1876. Th yw 
there by the thousands, and why? Simply because the v: 
of money had been contracted until there was a contract 
business, and constant failures in business; and the man whio « 
pended upon his daily work for his support was thrown ou 
employment and compelled to seek new fields of labor. 

Yet, Mr. President, we are told that this infamous system 
contraction must goon. It is true that we are not told it s 
many words; but when Senators undertake to repeal the 
1890 without giving us anything in place of it, when they w 
take to stop the output of necessary money, when they und 
take to compel the volume of money of this country to 
still, while its population and its wealth are increasing. the 
tell us effectually by the attempt to inaugurate a system of that 
kind that the volume of money to-day is too large and that w 
must go to a gold basis, deserting the silver of the Constit 

Mr. SQUIRE. Will the Senator refer to this pamphlet, 
ing the amount of money in circulation in the United Stat 
July 1 of each year from 1860 to 1892, inclusive? It isan 0! 
document, and [ ask himif itiscorrectornotcorrect. Its 5 
an increase ery, year from 1860 down to 1892. 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not think I will permit the Senato 
Washington to inject anything into my speech. 

Mr. SQUIRE. But the Senator asked me a question. 

Mr. ALLEN. I willexamine the document the Senator hands 
me, and if it is an official document and germane to the dis: 
sion I will introduce it later in my remarks 

Mr. PEFFER. All that has been gone over. 

Mr. SQUIRE. I did not hear it. 

Mr. ALLEN. I have no desire to run away from this discus 
sion. If Iam wrong I am perfectly willing to stand here 
acknowledge it. | have no caprice, no pride to serve in this 
matter. 

Mr. SQUIRE. If the Senator will allow me, I am told 
those who sit near me that this matter was brought up before 
and therefore I will not renew it. I will withdraw the question 
In my absence it was brought up. 

Mr. ALLEN. I read from page 72 of the volume entitled 
The Philosophy of Price, and its relation to the Domestic Cur- 
rency,” by N. A. Dunning: 

Undue contraction, on the other hand, is fraught with like evil to the same 
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I can not better illustrate this than by qt uoting from Sir Archibald 
Alison, in his England in 1815 and 1845; or a Sufficient and Contracted 
( jurre ncy, Wherein he says 

‘The period of a contraction of the currency and consequent fall in the 
money prices of all the articles of human consumption is one in which great 
fits are sure to be realized by the larger capitalists and great losses sus 
tained by the smaller. The prosper because the magnitude of their 
transactions enables them to re ilize a handsome income upon the whole 
from a declining and, at leng lmost inconceivably small amount of profit 
from each transaction; and the y gradually get the monopoly of the m: arket 
in their own line of business by the extinction of the lesser capitalists whom 
the fall in the price mmodities has ruined, or the diminished profits 
have repelled from entering into competition with them. 

7 we Small traders, therefore, and farmers without capital are speed 
ily ruined in such astate of things, an d the laboring or destitute condition is 
only rendered the more are r by the contrast which it affords tothe 

alth and splendor with which the holders of large capital in the same line 

f business are surrounded. * * A perio i of contracted currency is one 
of embarrassment, difficulty, and generally, in the end, of insolvency to the 
small farmer and moderate land owner 

se Ss If a supply proportioned to the inc 
of their commercial intercourse is not afforded, 
become scarce: it will rise in price from that scarcity, and become accessi 
ble only to the more rich and affluent classes. The industrious poor, or 
those engaged in business but possessed of small capital, will be the first to 
suffer. 

L ask if that has not been the experience of the poorer ¢ 
of this country. The poorer cl: re »s of this country have always 
suflered, as they must alwi iys suffer, as the first victims of a con- 
tracted system of money Every y panic in this country—lI say it 
deliberately—from the organization of this country down to the 
present moment, has m: irked the minimum in the circulating 
medium of the country. There never was a p: inic from the first 
time down to this moment when the circulating medium of this 
country had not reached its minimum, and asa result of con- 
traction combined with other causes a panic ensued. 

So to-day we are asked to continue this infamous system of 
contracting the currency. We are not only asked to do that, but 
we are asked to enlarge the opportunity of the national banks to 
grind the face of the poor by extending their power to issue 
money to the par value of their bonds with almost unlimited and 
unchecked power to contract or expand it at their will. Weare 
asked to put in possession of the banks and banking corporations 
of this nation the financial welfare and destiny of our people. 


classes. 
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men and the wants 
the circulating medium will 


rease of 


elasses 


Te are aske oO abdicate the power to make and ce “ol | 
W d t | ate tt to mal nd control 


money. We areasked to abandon the sovereign power of mak- 
ing and regulating the value of money, placing these powers in 
the hands of men whose profit consists in shrinking the prices 
of property and shrinking the values of labor. 

Continuing, and quoting from Doubleday’s Financial History 
of England: 

As the memorable Ist of May, 1823, drew near, the country bankers as well 
as the Bank of England naturally prepared themselves, by a gradual nar 
rowing of theircirculation, for the dreaded hour of gold and silver payments 
on demand, and the withdrawal of the small notes. We have already seen 
the fall in prices produced by this universal narrowing of the paper circula 
tion. Ths effects of the distress produced all over the country, the conse 
quence of this fall. we have yet tosee. 

The distress, ruin, and bankruptcy which now took place were universal, 
affecting both the great interests of land and trade; but among the land! ords 
whose estates were burdened by mortgas jointures, settlements, legacies, 
etc., the effects were most marked and out of the ordinary course. In hun- 
dreds of cases, from the tremendous reduction of the price of land which now 
took place, the estates barely sold for as much as would pay off the mort 
gages; and hence the owners were stripped of all and made beggars. 

I was myself personally acquainted with one of the victims of this terri 
ble measure. He was a school-fellow, and inherited a fortune, 
principally in the West Indies. On coming of age and settling with his 
guardians, he found himself possessed of fully £40,000, and with this he re- 
solved to purchase to marry, and settle for life. He was a young 
man, addicted to no vice, a fair understanding, and most excellent heart 
and was connected with friends high in rank and likely to afford to him 
every proper assistance and advice. The estate was purchased, I believe, 
about the year 1812 or 1813, for £0,000, one moie ty of the purchase money 
being borrowed on mortgage of the land bought. 

In 1822-'23 he was compelled to part with the estate in order to pay off his 
mortgage and some arrears of interest, and when this was done he was left 
without a shilling, the estate bringing only half of its cost in 1821! Thus 
without imprudence or fault of any kind was this ami vble man, together with 
his family, plunged into irretrievable and inevitable ruin, by the act of a 
Legislature whi rn ought to have protected both, and which was fully warned 
of the consequences of what it was about todo; but which, in requital, chose 
to laugh those who warned to utter scorn. My readers must not suppose 
that this was either an exaggerated or » On the contrary, 
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an estate 


of 


uncomnion Case 
the country teemed with similar examples. and on commencemsnt of the 
session of 1823 the tables of both houses were loaded with petitious detailing 


scenes of hardship and destitution appalling in the extreme 

Now, Mr. President, there is a complete illustration of what 
is taking place in this country to-day. I know that it is a com- 
mon thing for a great many gentlemen and newspapers in the 
Kast to say that the party to which I have the honor to belong 
isa wild and woolly party, and makes statements which are 
not strictly correct; but I say to these gentlemen that farms in 
many of the Western States are passing into the hands of cor- 
perpen by the thousands. Imakea statement which is capa- 
le of demonstration. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator from Nebraska allow me to 
ask him a single question? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. R 

Mr. PALMER. Iam quite well aware of the embarrassments 


of the farmers of the West, but has there in fact been any re- 


made | 
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duction of the amount of money in circulation in the last ten 
years? 

Mr. ALLEN. Ican only answer the Senator by saying that 
when you reduce the price of wheat from 7» to 5t cents a bushel 
when you reduce the price of oats from 30 to LS cents, when you 
reduce the price of corn from 35 to 20 cents you might k if 
there is a decrease of money incirculation amon 1e people who 
produce this grain. 

Mr. PALMER. Lhavefeltthe force of what the San states 
very much myself in my own person; but the question [ hw 

| asked him is, has there been any reduction in tl! cire yn? 
Now, the cause of the reduction of prices may be a d t 
thing; but has there been any reduction in circulation? H 
tributes in some measure the reduction in pric o that « 3 
lL understand there his been no reduction in the circul on 
Then it must be attributed to some other ciuse, as I suppos 

Mr. ALLEN. do not know that I fully und und what the 
Senator from Lllinois means in the reduction of circulation if 
& man produces a crop in 1893 that will bring him $1,000 and in 
1804 produces identically the same quantity and it will bring 
him only S800, itoce irs to me there is a delicit of S200 in his case 

Mr. PALMER. lLinfer that there is less demand for his prod- 

| uct, but the simple questionis, is that reduction the consequence 
of a reduction in the amount of the circulation of money 

Mr. ALLEN. That is a most fatal confession for the Senator 
from tilinote. The Senator from Illinois infers there is not so 
great a demand for his product, and what doves that mean it 
means that money is so scarce among the ¢ 1ing clisses 
that they are compelled in some measure to go hungry, and are 
unable to purchase the product. 

Mr. PAL 7 May it not be overproduction 

Mr. ALLE! L will have oeeasion before this debate is through 
to show that Paal LSOS, when the senior Mill wrote his first works 
upon political economy, there never was a grander humbuye im 
posed upon a civilized people than the doctrine of overproduction, 

Mr. PALMER. Very we Let me ask my friend from Ne- 
braska, has the circulation been reduced? If not, then that ar- 
gument fails. Is not that logical? 

Mr. ALLEN. Ido not yet understand what the Senator from 
Illinois means by asking whether the circulation has been re- 
duced. 

Mr. PALMER. The Senator will allow me to state that the 
circulation has increased rather than diminished, as I under- 
stand from the tables read this afternoon. That is, there is a 


larger amount of money per capita in circulation this year than 


there was the year before. Yet prices have fallen. If prices 
have fallen it has not been because the amount of money in cir- 
culation has diminished; it must be attributed to some other 


cause, asl think. 
Mr. ALLEN. I understand 
that the circulation has rather 


the 
incre: 


Senator from Illinois to say 


iwsed than diminished? 


Mr. PALMER. I understand so. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is, the per capita circulation? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALLEN. But the Senator from [Illinios does not seem to 
take into account the fact that among the common people of 
this country (I mean the class of people who earn their live- 
lihood by toil, mental and physical. and not the fellows who are 
handling gold and money as an occupation) there is not actually 
to-day in circulation $15 per capita. 

Mr. es a MER. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. EN. But the great quantity of the money of this 
ma a aad h Senators speak so frequently and refer to as 
increasing in volume is to be found in the form of reserves, in 
banks and organizations of that kind, and is as useless to the 
masses of this country as though it were in the bottom of the 
ocean, 

Mr. SQUIRE. How are you going to get it out? 

Mr. PALMER. I still agree with the Senator; but will it not 
be nder any monetary system? 

Mr. ALLEN. No, sir; it will not be so when the volume of 
currency in this country is increased, not inflated, but when 
it is gradually and healthfully increased. The Senator. from 
Washington asks me how we are going to get it out I will an- 
swer him. When there is more honest money made in manu- 
facturing and in farming than there is in banking and buncoing 
the country through banks and other organi ions, then that 


+t 


money wil ll be compelled to go ion 
and emp labor. 

Mr. PALMER. The Senator, 1 understand, means to assert 
that under new conditions the people will earn a larger propor- 
tion of the common tund than they do now. 

Mr. ALLEN. Let me illustrate for the b 
When water reaches the top of the b 
overtiows, does it not? 

Mr.PALMER. That is the 


out and get into e product 


loy 


nefit of the Senator. 
yank and goes above it, it 


law. 
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let,dothey not? Money seeks an investment where it will make 
money, does it not? 

Mr. PALMER. 

Mr. ALLEN. } 
and safe processes increased—not suddenly inflated, but increased 
safely—so that when the man who has his money in banking or 
the curbstone broker can make more with it by putting it in 
factories, in something that will employ labor; then under those 
circumstances, it will go into productive business and give em- 
ployment to labor, and it is in circulation. 

Mr. PALMER. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLEN. Then it is in circulation. What does that 
mean? It means that every tramp, every poor honest person 
beneath the sun has an opportunity of earning an honest living. 

Mr. SQUIRE, If the Senator will permit me [ should like to 
have him discuss one point a little farther. In answer to my 
question as to how the money can be gotten out he goes on to 
speak about the banker and the curbstone broker, and all that 
sort of thing. I «ask him whether he does not consider it desir- 
able that there should be banksin his State; whether it isnot to 
the advantage of the Western communities, such ashe and [ have 
the honor in part to represent, to have banks there; whether we 
do not get more money through the organization and establish- 
ment of banks than we did before they came there; whether 
every community in the West does not welcome such an institu- 
tion; and wh ther we do not get more money inthatway? That 
is the experience in my partof the country. Wewant banksand 
we want capital. In the first place, we want men, good men, 
working men; and secondly, we want capital. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Washington puts a question 
that I have heard put a great many times, It isa very common 
thing. I mean no disrespect to the Senator from Washington 
when I say that the gold bugs usually stand around and put this 
question. I mean simply to say that the Senator puts a question 
IT have heard put a hundred times. 

Mr. SQUIRE. Isympathize with the Senator on this ques- 
tion in many respects. Iam for more money, and I want it to 
get into the West. 

Mr. ALLEN. Allow me to say that the Senator from Wash- 
ington does not seem to understand my position. I am not an 
enemy of legitimate banking. I recognize the fact that legiti- 
mate banking is so fixed in our commercial affairs that it is a ne- 
cessity. As far as legitimate b inking interests.are concerned in 
this country Iam friendly tothem. But when itcomes toa point 
where more money is to be made in this country by b nking than 
in honest industry there is something wrong in the banking 
system. Let me say to the Senator from Washington that I 
live in a county having something like 17,000 population. In 
that county there are twelve banks, three or four of them national 
banks, all banks of capital, absolutely safe, and three banks in 
that county could do every dollar’s worth of honest banking 
business there is to be done there. 

Mr. SQUIRE. Iask the Senator is there nota benefit from 
having a multiplication of banks in this respect, that there are 
more men to give ear to applications, and to diversify the ar- 
rangementinreference toloans? Instead of having the business 
confined to a few people, so that access to the bank is limited, 
is it not better to have it distributed somewhat? 

Mr. ALLEN. Not necessarily so. 

Mr.SQUIRE. We find itso in my town. 

Mr. ALLEN. When the banking business is more profitable, 
and a man can mike more out of his money by hoarding it and 
banking with it than he can by using it in some productive in- 
dustry, then the system of banking is wrong. 

Mr. SQUIRE. I do not think we have too many in our State. 

Mr. ALLEN. Many of your people, through the rates of in- 
ter st and the manipulations of money, are feeling the effects 
of the system to-day; and many of them are being deprived of 
their property and of the beneficial result of their labor. 

Mr. SQUIRE. We have not had a bank failure in my town. 

Mr. ALLEN. Iam not talking about a bank failing, but Iam 
talking of the money that is taken out of manufacturing, the 
money that is taken out of productive industry, and the great 
army of honest men and honest women who are compelled to 
stand idle and beg for bread in the streets, or for an opportunity 
to labor, in consequence of capital being hoarded that ought to 
be in productive enterprises of some kind giving men employ- 
ment. 

Mr. SQUIRE. I ask the Senator if itis not true that during 
the pist year—it has been well advertised—the farmers of the 
State of Nebraska have retired large amountsof mortgage loans? 
Is not that true of the farmers in Kansas and Nebraska? It was 
Stated repeatedly last year that they were prosperous, and on ac- 
countof it they retired a large amountof their mortgages. It has 
been stated that even as high as half of all the outstanding mort- 


That is the rule, I think. 


Now, the volume of money is by slow, certain, | 
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Mr. ALLEN. Water and air and all the elements seek an out- geges were retired by the proceeds of the sale of thei: 


| of them were retired was by foreclosure. 






































































last year. 

Mr. ALLEN. I can not speak for Kansas. In the Sta: 
Nebraska a great many mortgages have been retired, it is 
but I want to say to the Senator from Washington the w 
[ state wh 
truth when I say that a portion of them—I do not pr 
State the percentage, but a portion of them—were retir: 


| sequence of foreclosurejof the mortgage, and in conseq 


the sheriff selling out the mortgagor. 
upon the record as paid. Of course they were pnaid. 
Mr. SQUIRE. I think the Senator needlessly bri: 
credit upon his part of the country. 
Mr. ALLEN. Let the Senator from Nebraska take c 


Then they were 


| own State. 


Mr. SQUIRE. 
remarks, but—— 

Mr. ALLEN. 
were foreclosed. 

Mr. SQUIRE. Ishould like to have the West 
for what it deserves. 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not say that the majority of the n 
are 50, but I do s.y that it is true ofa grext portion o 
gages of that State, and I say that a portion of the mort 
the Senator's own State are m irked canceled in conse, 
the same law of foreclosure. That is the rule throug 
entire country. There is no use undertaking to disg 
fact. You can not deceive the Americin people by as 
strongly that they have a sufficient amount of money. 
understand that the suffering under which they are labo: 
day is because of a restricted volume of money, and thei: 
sequent inability to get just compensation for their la 
property. 

Mr. PALMER. May I be allowed to ask the Senat 
Nebraska a question? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. Is there any less money per capita in cir 
tion now than there was when these mortgage debts were « 
tracted? 

Mr. ALLEN. 

Mr. SQUIRE. 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. SQUIRE. Ishould like to see more money in the cou 
try, particularly in the Western part of it. I sympathize wi 
the Senator on many points, but I do not like to have him 
represent, as I think he does, the fact in regard to the payn 
of mortgages. I know it is not true of mortgages in the S 
of Washington, and I had not supposed it was true of mortg 
in the State of Nebraska, that the payments made are upon 
closures and sheriff’s siles. It has been repeated over andi « 
again, not this year but last year, that very large amount 
the mortgage indebtedness of the people of the State of Ne! 
and Kansas were paid oif from the proceeds of their crop 
the year. I supposed it to be true, I hoped it to be true, 2 
do not like to have words saii here in this public way i 
Senate of the United States that throw a cloud upon the | 
of the West and their enterprise, and all that relates to 
growth and prosperity. 

Mr. ALLEN. I must absolutely decline to suffer the S 
from Washington to give me instruction about the State « 
braska and its condition. [I know something about the 5S 
and I assert again that I do not say that is the rule i 
State of Nebraska—— 

Mr. SQUIRE. Thatisaillask. If the Senator admits 
not the rule itis alll ask. I understood him differently 

Mr. ALLEN. No, I did not say it was the rule, and th 
ORD will not bear out that construction at all. 

Mr. SQUIRE. Iso understood the Senator. 

Mr. ALLEN. I said, and I repeat, and I hope the S 
from Washington will understand me, that a great many « 
mortgages which are mirked paid and cancelled are cin 
in consequence of the foreclosure and extinguishment 
title of the mortgagor. Now, is that plain? That is 
said, and I repeat it, and it is true. 

Mr. SQUIRE. Itis not true of my State. 

Mr. ALLEN. I say to some extent it is true of the Sen 3 
own State or the reports from his State are incorrect. 


I do not wish to interfere with the S 


[ do not say that the majority of th 


I think so. 
Will the Senator allow me one moment? 


Mr.SQUIRE. The statistics will not showit. You ec. 
show one. I defy you to show one. 


Mr. ALLEN. [ am not carrying my pockets full of statist 
If I had known [ was to have this colloquy with my friend fr 
Washington I would have brought the statistics here. 

Mr.HAWLEY. With the Senator’s permission I will put 
little contradiction in for my State. 

Mr. ALLEN. Lam’‘gl:d to hear from my friend from (on 
necticut. I understand that the agricultural populatfon of the 
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the last twerty-five or thirty years. I may be mistaken in that, | wages as any Yankee—every one of them 
and if I am [ should b> pleased to be correeted. LIask the Sena-| Mr. ALLEN 


tor from Connecticut if it is not true that throughout the New Mr. HAWLEY. Youcn not expect our people 


State from which the Senator hails has changed considerably in Mr. HAWLEY. Idenythe debased labor. They 


"y 1 1 
they prodarDty easerve t more 


Eng! ind States ceneral y people of the old stock who settled | Mr. ALLEN. Chat is the condi yn. rhe Senator from Con- 
that country and opened it up in agriculture have in a great | necticut speiks of his own Stat 

manv instances been driven from their farms, and if those farms | Mr. HAWLEY. Will the S« st wa 

are not to-day being settled by French Canadians and people of M \LLEN. Certain 


that class? Is not that true? Mr. HAWLEY. When land i Stute s $10, $20 , 











Mr. HAWLEY. Ido not feel disposed to help the Senator | $40, $50, and $60 anacre. how do Lex { 
out in prolonging this debate by entering into a discussion of | p luets o at desecripti pe titi h , 
the resources and character of my people; but I can say very | the land cost nacre and the f 
briefly that there have been great changesin the industrial con- 1amillora millandahilfaton? O 
dition of New England; that tl 3and cities have grown t ) cheaper and courser kinds of far ' oem ein 
as the common law of civili wiland and America; that | tu em ves to dairying and to ‘ket g¢ 
the urban population has grown more than the rural; but [can | greit number of things of that sort, an 
say that there are more separate land holdings in Connectic Do not dis irse out e death of the \ 
now than there ever have been before; the State is more cutinto | P ' on a bare rock and he wi liom nev tradi f the 
small farms. As to the upland farms away back—you can not | is * man on the rock. 
get far fromarallro d, you can not get out of hearing of awhistle \ LIEN L have oO u 
in my State, but y¢ 1ecan get 5 or lU miles away from a station Mi TAWLEY. Tu i Oo of t tT ‘ . e. and 
and there a farm is not worth nearso much asit is near th he w mike rofitab r to : me 
thriving villag s sustained DY protection, wh re there is a good Mr. ALLEN. The ¥ 1 y ‘ : tol 
market for everything the farmer can raise. On the whole etieut Oo more extensive santana 
thank you, sir, the State is very p osperous, with $120,000,000 in | in Ne und lone be ore t Ravo os at. 56 the 
savings banks. The amount has been very slightly reduced:|S x from Connex 3 no adv . . 


lately. spect. 
Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Connecticut does not answer ~ HAW LY. About i ‘ Le of you. ine 
my question. ett L the in 163 











Mr. HAWLEY. What was it? ALLEN. Mi vere t ea ist long before N 

Mr. ALLEN. 1 put the question to the Senator if it was ni rian Vis developed. Bt ; the senvtor evades t 
true that many of the farms of New Eng! ay, including | t l t question is v er there are not farm 
the State the Senator represents, are pa into the hands « in New En ni which hay tenantable house 
French Canadians and the old population have been driven away | } tel indoned by native p t 
from them. , y 

Mr. HAWLE My dear sir, we are just in Connecticut and [n some i inces tl tive population b icceeded 
just in America. As to the Senator and myself, I have bee b ver class of labor; I do not sa lishonorable labs 
here two hundred years, constr ictively, but that is nothing in \ l . » class of p ‘ ) vy a 30 bore! v 
the history of the world. Of course our people are changin rk cheaper than the native pop tior "he native po 


My grandiather and grandmother on one side were Scotch peo ila n is gathering into cities and villages. sinee the Sen 
ple, born in the Highlands, and they owned a little prope rity | fr ynneeticut and his people have found out 1 th 
after they got here. Good Scotchmen, good Englishmen, good | pul! the woo! over the eyes of the people of this country thre 
Irishmen. good Germans, good French Canadians come into m\ . ixation, and live upon exactions of t kind 
State. The French Canadianscame in large numbers, and atfirst ‘fectly willing to abandon the farm [t is a lucrativ 
they spent six months, earned $100, and went back thinking they | loot the other industries of this eountry. 

were rich. Now, they hiv» been for some years settling the e ir. HAWLEY. My colleague [Mr. PLAT! 

I can take a new village and point out rows, streeis I mightsay, | { ;, which I should like to go in here to ‘ 

of comfortable homes inhabited by French Can idiins with good | condition of the Conneeticut farms 


American-lrench Can dian childre n growing up there, of course M ALLEN. Len not suffer the Senator to inten ot m 
going to school and becoming good people. Of course we ar furthe He has admit.ed that ther re thousands of cant 
undergoing changes. Itis true of Connecticut that fully on farms New England, and that the Yankee farmers in th 
half of her people are either natives of some foreign country or | co e | yr supplanted, in a degree, by foreign T) 


the children of one or both foreign parents. That is one of the | is s ient 


inevitable things we cin not help jut lam happy to say with Mr. HAWLEY. Itis in answ to the S itor’s tion 
regard to a large portion of that adopted population, it is rooting M ALLEN I can not suifer the Senator from Connect 


itself in the soil, and nauy of the french and Germans get outo to iniect t t into my eech. It is not evant to the po 
the villages and 1 { » the hill country and pick upa farm from issu 

which a Yankee sone away who could do better somewhere Mr. HAWLEY. You opened wide the door for this « 
else. und | hav now got the facts. 





Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Connecticut does not answer The VICKH-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ni 
my question yet. es to vield. 
Mr. HAWLEY. Try it again, then. I will answer every- lr. HAWLEY. All right. I shall take a turn at th 


thing. tor again if he does not let my State alone. 

Mr. ALLEN. L ask the Senator from Connecticut if it is not ‘ ALLEN On pave : of the boo f 1 Ww *h have 
true that the native population—not all of them, understand, | b , 
buta portion of the native population of New England—have not ; siess a sre the evils by w . _ 
been compelled to abandon their farms, and if they have not been I lecline, these fourare : idgemer 1 ‘ ul: ¢ 
succeeded by a cheaper class of labor‘ t , cS ity OF ta , . r . i 

Mr. HAWLEY. They have not been compelled to abandon | ‘ u8e est thas no one fal wpprehend them, but the fo 
their farms. blow, but little tle, and t , : 38 





Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Connecticut says they have , OSE the State 

not been « ympelled to abandon their farms, and yet [ SAV t is ( tr that is. It is the gradual tealt ’ 

currently believed throughout this country that there are thou- | 0 lation of fimances, either by active Go m, ¢ 

sands of vacant farms in New England. f to rislate when essential to the interests of 1 eonle 
Mr. PEF FBR. They advertise them. that the course of years, through the operation of contrac- 
Mr. HAWLEY. There are. tie t eat wealth of a nition is centr ed into the hands 
Mr. ALLEN. I have afriend livingin the State from which | of the few d the masses are compuirative Noor 


the Senator comes, and not later than June of the present year [ read again from page 75 of the same book. Philosophy of 
he told me that there is farm after farm in that State with a | Price, a quotation from Arehibald Alison’s history of Euro 


good, tenantable house that is absolutely abandoned. The tw est events in the history of mankind have been brought 
Mr. HAWLEY. There are houses in plenty and farms in | by 4 suc yntraction and expansion in the circulating mediun 
‘ ciety the Roman Empire, so long ascribed in ignor 









pienty for sale there. . 
nism. and moral corruption, was in reality brous 
if Oop nand Greece * 


Mr. ALLEN. And my friend says the farms are not only a de line in the ilver and gold mines « ain ‘ 
abandoned to-day, but they have been abandoned for years, and | if Providence had intended to reveal in the clearest manner possible the in 
the only classof people whoare settling in those hills and valleys | Suence of this mighty agent on human affairs. the resurrection of mankind 
is a class of cheap laborers from another country. P 








| from the ruin this cause had produced was owing to the direetly opposite 
set of agencies being put in operation. ‘Columbus led the way in the career 
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of renovation; when he spread his sails across the Atlantic he bore mankind 
and its fortunes in his bark. * * * The annual supply of the precious 
metals—of money—for the use of the globe was tripled befors a century had 
elapsed; the price of every species of produce was oe The weight 


of debt and taxation insensibly wore of under the influence of that prodi- 
gious increase; in the renovation of industry the relations of society were 
changed, the weight of feudalism cast off, the rights of man established. 

Bryant, in his work on money, says: 

Any reduction in the price which the producer or the artisan is able to ob- 
tain for his labor, or the products of his labor, is an injury, misfortune, and 
loss to every single member of society excepting solely those who live upon 
the interest of loaned money. If the reduction is temporary, then the loss 
is temporary; if itis permanent, then the loss is permanent. 

Albert Gallatin, ex-Secretary of the United States Treasury, 
in his work on money, published in 1831, says: 

[tis well known that the discovery of America was followed by a great 
and permanent fall in the price of the precious metals, which reduced to 
one-fourth of their previous relative value all other commodities. 

[ might continue in this line of discussion and consume much 
time in citing valuable extracts from standard authors and men 
of acknowledged authority, to show the proposition, denied in 
the Senate, that a contracted volume of money does produce a 
shrinkage of values and a shrinkage of the products of labor, 
and thus results, if persisted in, in throwing out of employment 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of our people, not only de- 
priving them of the means of livelihood, but throwing many of 
them as a burden upun the balance of society, to be supported by 
different formsof charity. Not only that, butit has driven many 
people into the pathway ofcrime. A contracted volume of money 
and the evils flowing from it have their full responsibility for 
the criminal classes in this country; and yet we are told that we 
must reduce the laborer of this country, we must reduce the 
farmer of this country to a position where he becomes the com- 
petitor of the laborer and farmer cf Europe. 

I read an extract from President Grant’s message delivered in 
1873. He said: 

In view of the great actual contraction that has taken place in the cur- 
rency— 

{ think that was denied by the Senator from Oregon-—— 

Mr. SQUIRE rose. 

Mr. ALLEN. Not the Senator from Washington [Mr. SQUIRE], 
but the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH], and yet Gen. Grant 
says there was agreat contraction. He was a man who stood at 
the head of the Government, who must have known of ‘the 
contraction continuously going on.” It had not stopped then, 
but was going on; the volume of money was getting scarcer and 
scarcer; it was becoming harder and harder to get a dollar; the 
price of labor was going down; the price of products was going 
down; and yet, says Gen. Grant: 

In view of the great actual contraction that has taken place in the cur- 
rency, and the comparative contraction continuously going on, due to the 
increase of population, increase of manufactories, and all the industries, I 
do not believe there is too much of it now for the dullest period of the year. 

Speaking of the volume of money— 

During the last four years the currency has been contracted, directly, by 
the withdrawal of 3 per cent certificates, — 

There it is again, those 3 per cent certificates were part and 
parcel of the circulation— 
compound-interest notes, and 7.30 bonds— 

I ask the Senator from Washington if the expressions of Gen. 
Grant are not good authority? 

Mr. SQUIRE. Ido not think the expressions used there re- 
late to currency in the ordinary sense. Of course those negoti- 
able instruments were to be used in the banking institutions of 
the country and were in possession of the people, but they were 
not used as currency passing from hand to hand. 

Mr. ALLEN. Gen. Grant continues— 
outstanding on the 4th of March 1869 (all of which took the place of legal 
tenrlers in the bank reserves), to the extent of $63,000,000. 

During the same period there has been a much larger comparative con- 
traction of the currency. The population of the country has largely in- 
creased. 

Lt occurs to me, if anything can be said to be settled by the 
history of Western Europe, by the history of this country, and 
by citations from standard writers upon political economy, as a 
proposition of logic, it is that a contracted volume of currency 
means high-priced money, and low-priced property and labor. 
And, if persisted in, it means the centralization of the wealth ofa 
nation into the hands of a few, the ultimate debasement of labor, 
and the destruction of liberty itself. The only wise policy upon 
the part of this Government is to gradually expand the cur- 
rency, the volume of money in this country, to keep pace with 
the growth of population and the increase of wealth, so that 
every natural agency of the nation may be utilized in the pro- 
duction of wealth, and every honest man, woman, and child be- 
neath our flag may have remunerative wages for their labor and 
an opportunity to make an honest living. 

A government that suffers the avenues to success to be closed, 
that does not keep open the avenues to success constantly for 
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its people, is not a just government to its citizens; and when this 
Senate is invited to pursue « course which will bring a el; ia 
upon every American homeand distress and want to our people. 
it ought to be the province of the Senate todeclare to the worlq’ 
to declare to Lombard street. to declare to Wall street. to a 
clare to the stook-brokers and money jobbers all over this wor 
that, so far as we are concerned, we are still Americans, and 
still stand for the American home and its integrity. 

Mr. President, while I am upon this branch of the question, ] 
desire to refer to another matter. We are told that 95 per ¢ 
of the business of this country is done upon bank credits a 
that we do not need as much money under our system of busin 
as we formerly needed. But who usesthisargument? It is t} 
man interested in a contracted volume of money. 

Is it not true, Mr. President, that to-day for every dollar of 
actual cash we possess we have bunk credits of at least $5? [sj 
not true that that is the most dangerous system of currency a 
nation can have? When the Government abandons its power 
to make money, when it abandons the control and exercise of 
the sovereign power which lies at tae foundation of nation c- 
cess, when it turns every American laborer, every Americ:in 
farmer, every American home over to the. mercies of bank cor 
porations who are interested in making money for themselves 
who have the power to expand or contract the volume of money 
to the injury of the masses and to their own advantage, it is 
not only wrong, but it is an abandonment of constitutional duty. 

That constitutional duty is, that Congress, being charged with 


4 


the power to coin money and regulate its value, being given 
plenary power over the money of the country which alfects so 
vitally the industries of the people at large, should stand guard 


by keeping that power in its own hands, and raise the shield of 
protection over every home and every citizen. 

Not only that, Mr. President, but because of over-expanded 
bank credits, because the Wall street gang has been suffered to 
run wild in speculation, they are enabled to produce a crisis in 
this country at any time they see fit to do so. 

Mr. President, how does the extract [am about to read sound 
in connection with this doctrine of contraction of the curreney? 
It will be foundin Henry C. Baird’s works in the first volume: 


An inexhaustible supply of cheap labor has solong been acondition of our 
social system, whetner in town or country, whether for work or pl easure, 
that it remains to be seen whether a great enhancement of labor woul l not 
disturb our industrial, and even our political, arrangements to a serious ex- 
teat. Twomen have been after one master so long that we are not prepared 
for the day when two masters will be after one man; for itis not certain, 
either, that the masters can carry on their own business as well, or that the 
men will comport themselves properly under the new régime. Commercial 
enterprise and social development require an actually increasing popula 
tion, and also that the increase shall be in the most serviceable— 


That is, brute force, brute labor— 


thatis, the most laborious part of the population, for otherwise it would 
be at the command of capital and skill. 


Is not that a splendid exhibition of temper toward the laboring 
people of this country? There must be an increase of debased 
labor in this country, so that two men shall hunt one master, 
just as they are hunting him in the coal regions to-day. Two 
men perform one man's work, one working three or four hours 
in a day and the other working three or four hours in a day, and 
dividing between them and their families that which in justi 
and fairness ought to goto onefamily. Labor being debased, it is 
here advocated that the thing this country needs to-day is more 
brute force to produce wealth, not for the workers, but to pro- 
duce more wealth for the wealthy classes. 

The quotation I have read is an authentic quotation from 
Henry C. Baird, or quoted by him in the Philadelphia Inquirer 
and reproduced in the Irish World under date of April 5, 187), 
quoted from the London Times. 

Now, let us see more aboutthis. [now read froma book called 
Whither are we Drifting, on page 56, from what purports to be 
an extract from the New York Times under date August 1”, 
1877. I do not say that the quotation is correct, because | have 
been unable to verify it, but [ have verified many quotations in 
this book and found them correct. 

Mr. DOLPH. Who is the author? 

Mr. ALLEN. I suppose the editor of the paper is the author. 
do-not know. 

Mr. DOLPH. Who is the author of the book? 

Mr. ALLEN. A man by the name of Willey. Perhaps the 
Senator does not know him. He is a Populist. 

Mr. DOLPH. I have met a number of them. 

Mr. ALLEN. And you will meet more of them before the 
next Presidential election is over. 

Says this author: 

Is there deliverance? There seems to be but one remedy, and it must 
come—a change of ae of the soil, anda creation of a class of land 
owners on the one hand and of tenant farmers on the other—something simi 
lar in both cases to that which has long existed, and now exists, in the oider 


countries of Europe, and similar, also, to a system that is common in our 
own State of California. * * * 


_ 


; 
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Everything seems ripe for the change; half the farms in the country are 
ready to be sold if buyers would only appear, and hundreds that can now be 
pought for less than their value twenty or thirty years ago need only judi 
cious outlay to make them as productive as ever. Few farmers can hope to 
provide theirsons with farms of their own, and there is no place for these 
young men in the overcrowded cities 


There you have it. There must be two classes. The farmer 
must give up his farm; he must abandon it, the farm must pass 
into the hands of a landed aristocracy, and he must content him- 
self with becoming a tenant farmer. 
to his son or his daughter the farm that he purchased when he 
was a young man. They must join the great army of tramps or 
become peasants in a country like this. There is the bold dec- 
laration that the great masses of our people are becoming peas- 
ants under a system like this; that their destiny is the destiny 
of peasantry, and yetaman who raises his voice in defense of these 


people and against this system of contraction, is to be held up to | 


ridicule and scorn and pointed out as an obstructionist in the 
Senate. 

And then— 

Says this article— 
willbegin a new era in agriculture and one that seems to be very desirable 


Desirable that the people lose their farms and become peas- 
ants! 

[ object to the system of bank credits taking the place of actual 
money, because, first, the safety and welfare of this nation de- 
pend upon the nation’s controlling the volume of money. Depend 
upon the nation exercising its constitutional obligation to the 
people to coin the money and regulate its value; to see that the 
people have enough of sound and scientific money with which to 
do the business of the country; to see that the people are not 
overreached and robbed by those who produce a contracted vol- 
ume of money through bank credits, through a system of con- 
traction, and through a system of usury. I object to it, because 
when you resort to it you imperil every sacred interest of every 
American citizen, you imperil the safety of the country. Look 
at the singular spectacle to-day of bankers and stock jobbers and 
corporations in thisCapitol sending their petitions, and coming 
here in person and undertaking to influence legislation in thisna- 
tion in their particular interests! Here they come, as though the 
only thing to be considered by the American Senate was the man 


engaged inshaving notes, bonds, or stocks,or making money out | 


of the reinvestment or loaning of money. 

Mr. President, not only that, but when some of us have the 
temerity to stand up here and protest that there are other peo- 
ple to be considered; when we protest that the common laborer 
is a citizen of the United States; when we protest that the farmer 
isacitizen of the United States, and the rights of these two 
classes of persons, humble though they may be, are as sacred 
under our Constitution as the rights of the highest and most ex- 
alted man; while we are not met with absolute rudeness, yet 
we are met with that kind of a sneer which implies that we are 
weak-minded or wrong in some respect in standing up for the 
rights of these people. 


He can not hope to leave | 
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leave the country to believe that thislaw hasaffected or will affect 
us in the least if we coin silver at the old ratio. 
But one of the principal arguments used aga 


silver is what my distinguished friend from illin 


inst the use of 
is [Mr. PAL- 





MER] lamented awhile ago as overproduction. It is claimed. and 
claimed seriously, that silver is being produced in such eat 
| quantities as to cause an overproduction of the m and that the 
fallin the bullion price of the metaliscaused thereby. Therefore, 
my friend from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] says, the parity 
can not be maintained. Why there is overproduction we are not 








We have been told here that if we continue to coin silver at | 


the ratio of 16 to 1 under the operations of the so-called Gresham 
law, gold will go out of this country and the country will go 
upon a silver basis. Now, no man hasundertaken to tell us what 
going upon a silver basis means, so far as its effect upon our in- 
dustries and our prosperity is concerned; but it has been left to 
impli#ation that if we go upon a silver basis or standard some- 
thing absolutely terrible will happen to the American people; 
and yet we have used silver money from the time of the organi- 
zation of this Government down to the present time, and our 
civilézation has not been hindered by it. Thetruth is that Eng- 


land and all nations of Europe that enjoyed any prosperity in | 


their early history enjoyed it while they were using silver as 
money. 

So there is nothing in the argument that by the use of silver 
alon® as money, per se, our civilization will be degraded. I 
ask Senators now who deplore this condition of affairs to point 


out ” me, to point out to the people; how this country will be | 


injutiously affected in consequence of our going toa silver basis. 


But it will not go there, because after the passage of the | 


Bland-Allison act the gold in this country accumulated—speak- 
ing in round numbers and without giving exactly the amount— 


from $250,000,000 to 600,000,000; and yet there was in circula- | 
tion and being constantly coined silver money at the ratio of | 


16 to 1. 

But the law laid down by Sir Thomas Gresham never reached 
the case of the coinage of pure metal. It was debased coin; it 
was clipped coin; it was counterfeit coin that drove out of cir- 
culation and out of the country the better class of coins. This 
law has been invoked here, and is constantly being invoked as 
an argument against the free and unlimited coinage of silver. 
I do not propose, for one; to suffer this discussion to end and 





| overstocked either with capital or with commodities 


told. Never was there a ranker fallacy promulgated upon 
face of the earth than this doctrine of overproduction. There 
is not arespectable political economist, from the days of the sen 


ior Mill to the present moment, that has taughtit. Itis simply 
one of those fallacies that we find constantly urged from the 
stump, that we find constantly advocated by a certain class of 
newspapers, the effect of which is to mislead the people. 

Let me start briefly, Mr. President, by quoting from the sen- 
ior Mill: 

The demand of acountry is its purchasing power. The purchasing power 
is the country’s annual production. Thecountry’s annua? production is the 
supply. Things which are equal to the same thing are equal to each other, 
and general demand and supply must therefore be equa 

Yet that truism was uttered in 1808, long before that in fact. 


It has been and is a truism in political and yet we 


hear iterated and reiterated throughout this country this doc- 
trine of overproduction. There may be local congested con- 
ditions, in consequence of lack of proper means of distribution, 
in consequence of under-consumption; but there is not, and never 
has been, such a thing as general overproduction. It is rank 
political fallacy. 

I quote from James Mill, from his work called Commerce De- 
fended, found in a volume published in 1808, called English 
Tracts, published at London, England. Ihave only been able to 
find one volume of this work in the United States. Through the 
courtesy of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LopGEr] I was 
enabled togetthe use of this volume from the Atheneum Library 
at Boston. James Mill, the father of John Stuart Mill,in a book 
published in 1808 called English Tracts, published at London, 
thus speaks of the doctrine of overproduction: 


economy; 


No proposition, however, in political economy seems to be more certain 
than this which I am going to announce, how paradoxical so ever it may at 





first sight appear; and if it be true, none undoubtedly can be deemed of more 
importance: : 

The production of commodities creates, and is the one and universal use 
which creates, a market for the commodities produced. Let us but consider 


whatis amarket. Is anything else understood by it than that something is 
ready to be exchanged for the commodity which we would dispose of 
When goods are carried to market what is wanted is somebody to buy But 
to buy one must have wherewithal to pay. It is obvious therefore the col- 
lective means of payment which exist in the whole nation constitute the 


entire market of the nation But wherein consist the collective means 
of payment of the whole nation? Do they not consist in its annual produce, 
in the annual revenue of the general mass of its inhabitants? But if a na- 


tion’s power of purchasing is exactly measured by its annual produce, as it 
undoubtedly is, thé more you increase the annual produce, the more by that 


act you extend the national market, the power of purchasing and the actual 
purchases of the nation. 

Whatever be the additional quantity of goods therefore which is at any 
time created inany country, an additional power of purchasing, exactly equl 
valent, is at the same instant created: sothat a nation can never be a lly 


as the very operation 
of capital makes a veut for its produce. Thus to recur tothe example which 
we have already analyzed: fresh goods to the amount of £5,500 were pre 
pared for the market in consequence of the application of the £5,000 saved 
by the landholder. But whatthen? Have we not seen that the annual pro 
duce of the country was increased; that is, the market of the country was 
widened, to the extent of £5,500, by the very same operations? 

Mr. Spence in one placeadvises his reader to consider the circumstances 


of acountry in which all exchangeshould be in the way of barter, as the idea 
of money frequently tends to perplex. If he will follow his own advice on 
this occasion he will easily perceive how necessarily production creates 
market for produce. When money is laid out of the question is it not in re 
ality the different commodities of the country, that is to say the different 
| articles of the annual produce, which are annually exchanged against one 


another Whether these commodities are in great quantities or in small, 
thatis to say, whether the country is rich or poor, will not one-haif of them 
always balance the other? And isit nota barter of one-half of them with 
the other which actually constitutes the annual purchases and sales of the 
country? Is it not the one-half of the goods of a country which universally 
forms the market for the other half, and vice versa? And is this a market 
that can ever be overstocked? Or can it produce the least disorder in this 
market whether the goods are in great or in small quantity? All that here 
can ever be requisite is that the goods should be adapted to one another 
that is to say, that every man who has goods to dispose of should a Lys 
find all those different sorts of goods with which he wishes tosupply himself 
in return 

What isthe difference when the goods are in great quantity 
areinsmali? Only this, that in the one case the people are liberally sup- 
plied with goods, and in the other they are scantily: in the one case that the 
country is rich, in the other thatit is poor; but in the one case, as well as in 
the other, the wh the will be exchanged, the one-half against 
the other, and the market will always be equal to the supply. Thus it ap- 
pears that the demand of anation is always equal to the produce of a nation. 


and when they 


le of goods 


The demand of a nation is exactly its power of purchasing. But what isthe 
power of purchasing? The extent, undoubtedly, ofits annual produce. The 
extent of its demand, therefore, and the extent of its supply are always 


exactly commensurate. Every particle of the annual produce of a country 
falls as revenue to somebody. But every individual in the nation uniformly 
makes purchases, or dves what is equivalent to making purchases, with 
every farthing’s worth which accrues to him. Allthat part which is des- 
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itned for mere consumption is evidently employed in purchases. That too 
which is employed as capital is not less so. It is either paid as wages to la- 
borers who immediately buy with it food and other necessaries, or it is em- 
ployed in the purchase of raw materials. 

The whole aunual produce of the country, therefore, is employed in mak- 
ing purchases. But asit is the whole annual produce too which is offered for 
sale, it is visible that the one part of it isemployed in purchasing the other; 
that how great soever that annual produce may be it always creates a mar- 
ket for itself; and that how great soever that portion of the annual pro- 
duce which is destined to administer to reproduction, that is, how great 
soever the portion employed as capital, its effects always are to render the 
country richer and its inhabitants more opulent, but never to confuse or to 
overload the national market. I own that nothing appears to me more com- 
pletely demonstrated than this reasoning. 

It may be necessary, however, to remark that a nation may easily have 
more than enough of any commodity, though she can never have more than 
enough of commodities in general. The quantity of any one commodity 
may easily be carried beyond its due proportion; but by that very circum- 
stance is implied that some other commodity is not provided in sufficient 
pe What indeed is meant by acommodity’sexceeding the market? 

8 it not that there is a portion of it for which there is nothing that can be 
had in exchange? But of those other things then the proportion is 
too small, A part of the means of production which had been applied to 
the preparation of this superabundant oeeeperaT, should have been appiied 
to the preparation of those other commodities till the balance between them 
had been established. Whenever this balance is properly preserved, there 
can be no superfiuity of commodities, none for which a market will not be 
ready. 

This balance, too, the general order of things has so powerful a tendency 
to produce that it will always be very exactly preserved where the injudi- 
cious tampering of government does not prevent, or those disorders in the 
intercourse of the world produced by the wars into which the inoffending 
part of mankind are plunged, by the folly much more frequently than by the 
wisdom of theirrulers. 

This important and as it appears demonstrative doctrine affords a view 
of commerce which ought to be very consolatory to Mr. Spence. It shows 
that a nation always has within itself a market equal to all the commodi- 
ties of which it can possibly have to dispose: that its power of purchasing 
is always equivalent to its power of production, or at least toits actual pro- 
duce; and that as it never can be greater, soit never can be less. Foreign 
commerce, therefore, is in all cases a matter of expediency rather than of 
necessity. 

The intention of it is not to furnish a vent for the produce of the industry 
of the country, because that industry always furnishes a vent for itself. 
The intention of it is to exchange a part of ourown commodities for a part 
of the commodities which we prefer to our own of some other nation; to 
exchange a setof commodities which it peculiarly suits our country to pro- 
duce, for a set of commodities which it peculiarly suits that other country 
toproduce. Its useand advantage is to promote a better distribution, divi- 
sion, and application of the labor of the country, than would otherwise take 
place, and by consequence to render it more productive, It affords us a bet- 
ter, a more convenient, and more opulent supply of commodities than could 
have been obtained by the application of our labor within ourselves, exactly 
in the same manner as by the free interchange of commodities from prov- 
ince to province within the samecountry, its labor is better divided and ren- 
dered more productive. 

It thus appears of what extraordinary importance to every community is 
the augmentation of capital, that is to say, the augmentation of that part 
of the annual produce which is consumed in the wayof reproduction. If we 
but recall the thought of that important doctrine first illustrated by Smith, 
that a progression is necessary in national affairs to render the circum- 
stances of the great body of the people in any degree comfortable, our hu- 
manity, as well as our patriotism, will become deeply interested in the doc- 
trine of parsimony : 

Dr. Smith shows that even when a country is stationary the subsistence 
of the laboring classes is reduced to the lowest rate which is consistent with 
common humanity—that is to say, it is barely sufficient to enable them to 
maintain their present numbers, but not sufficient to enable them in the 
least degree to augment them. But if we recollect how much greater than 
this is the power of multiplication in the species, how natural it is for 
the average of families to be more numerous than merely to replace the 
father and mother, we shall see with feelings of commiseration how 
wretched must be the circumstances of those families that are more numer- 
ous, and of how many human creatures brought into existence it must be 
the miserable fate to perish through want of subsistence. 

But if such is the dfsmal situation of the great body of the people when 
the national affairs are but stationary. how much more shocking to our 
feelings are their circumstances when the situation of the country is retro- 

ade? In this situation the laborer is unable to earn even at a rate which 
 cuitctenit to maintain the numbers of the laboring class. Calamity now 


comes down with a heavier hand. That class must even be thinned by the 

dreadful operation of deficient subsistence. On the other hand, when the 

affairs of the country are een the wages of the laboring class are 
n 


sufficient not only to mainta 
them. 

When the reward of labor is liberal, the laborer can support a moderate 
family with ease; and plenty and comfort diffuse themselves throughout the 
community. Have we not seen that this progressive state of society, that 
all these happy consequences, result from continual additions made to the 
capital of the country, or to that part of the annual produce which is de- 
voted'to reproduction? And have we notseen that the retrograde condition, 
with all its deplorable consequences, results from making continual addi- 
tions to that part of the annual produce which is taken for mere ——— 
tion? Little obligation then has society to those doctrines by which this 
consumption is recommended. Obstacles enough exist to theaugmentation 
of capital without the operation of ridiculous speculations. Were the doc- 
trine that it can increase too fast as great a truth as it is an absurdity, the 
experience of all the nations on earth proves tous that of all possible ca- 
lamities this would be tho least to be feared. Slow has been its progress 
everywhere, and low the degree of prosperity which has in any place been 
given to the mass of the people to enjoy. 


OVERPRODUCTION. 


I know of nomore suitable introductory to this question of over- 
production than to give the viewsof Amasa Walker on production 
as set forth in his Science of Wealth, book 2, chapter 1: 


All values are created by modifications of existing matter. Man can not 
create one particle, but he can modify whathe finds, or change itscondition, 
in three ways. viz: 

By transmutation, by transformation, by transportation. 

First, by transmutation. 

This is eminently the work of the agriculturist, who. availing himself of 
the chemical agencies of the earth and air, transmutes seeds into vegetables, 


their existing numbers, but to augment 


fruits, and grains; and these again, by the aid of animal organizat 
butter, beef, hides, etc. This is the most extensive branch of ind : 
employs probably four-fifths of the human race from generation | 
tion. I[tisthe base of the great pyramid of production. It tur 
material and the support of all other forms of labor: and not this 
it renews and restores their waste with an unceasing supply of { 
and mental power. ts 

The air of trade and of the mill heats and rises, and cold cur) 
from the prairie andthe mountain. The footof the farmer is, 
the marts of commerce and the busy gatherings of men. He 
clumsy tread and homespun dress; but he takes the first place i 
and the synagogue. Basil enters Constantinople as night is fs 
about on the magnificence of the city, and falls asleep upon th 
church St. Diomede. Heistired of Macedon. He has business 
of the world. He who restored the laws of the Eastern em 
claimed the lands deluged by the barbarian floods is the ex: 
countryman, at all times gazing rudely around on the luxm 
virtues are to appropriate. The millionaire dashes by in hi 
out; a raw, tall lad, with a bundle on a stick, looks on with w: 
ployer of that man’s children. 

Just as agriculture sends to the markets and the mills of the 
materials, so it sends them their workmen. Strength and e\ 
in the eager competition of manufactures and trade. Cool 
flows in from the country to supply the waste. The bare, b! 
nature grudges every morsel of food, and stabs cruelly thro 
in the wall, every rent in the clothes. feed the busy citic 
streams of vigorous life run off from them to refresh the pla 

Agriculture has no need to receive back, in any form, her « 
the other occupations. The power to give without exhaustio: 
eral, healthful reproduction of man, when living in intimate 1 
nature. Here, after all hurts, humanity comes for healing. Wa 
lence, the fierce contest of the mart, the stifling atmosphere of t! 
waste our kind in quick or lingering deaths; but still. by the 
brooks men will be born to hold up the frame of industry and so 
when their supporters faint and fail. Yet agriculture does no 
certain share of whatit gives, Becauseitisnotalabor ofamb.t! 
honors are not to be gathered in the flelds it cultivates, because t 
ment of machinery and associa ion are not to be found in its w 
because quic« wealth is not to be realized in its slow increase. th 
turns himseli to the city; and because itis not a labor of ambiti 
each of the other reasons given, the citizen, weary with all, goes 
open fields and fresh air of the country. The cabbages of Dio: 
eggs of John Ducas Vataces, the apples of Sir William Temple, : 
turn made to agriculture for Basils, Astors. and Lawrences. 

But the department of agriculture is not confined to the popula: 
it. When grain is produced the seed must be planted in prepared | 
the long interval of growth to maturity must be filled with care a1 
and atlast the work of harvesting completes the round of dutiesthat ; 
production of the grain. But there are great industries in the depa 
of agriculture where harvesting alone is performed by man. Nat 
done all the rest. Man’s part is to find and to take of her bounty. S 
industry is mining, whether of coal or iron, whether of diamonds 
ground in Goiconda or sponge under water in the Archipelago. Such 
dustry is the fisheries, whether of whales off Greenland, of cod off 
foundiand, or of pearl oyster off Ceylon. So great, indeed, is the scier 
extension of the departinent of agriculture, that even the smelting of 
ore and the transportation from the fishing grounds to the port from w 
the venture began are included in it, because these first put the produ 
the possession of the capitalist in an available form. 

Man modifies matter and changes its condition— 

Secondly, by transformation. 

This is the business of the manufacturer andthe mechanic. These 
values by changing the forms of matter, as cotton and wool into clot 
into tools andimplements. This is the second great department of 
industry. 

But man modifies matter or changes its condition— 

Thirdly. by transportation. 

The merchant does not primarily create value in objects, but e1 
that already existing by transporting such objects from one locality) 
other. 

Thecharacteristic illustration is of the most familiar kind. Cotto 
at New Orleans, in 1860, for 12 cents per pound, transported to L 
would have sold, say, for 15 cents. By his capital and skill the: 
has added 25 per cent to the value of exchangeability of the cotton 
increased the wealth of the world so much. He, therefore, has } 
value. Such transactions are useful alike to the producer and t 
sumer of the articles transported. 


[The honorable Senator here yielded to Mr. DUBOIS. | 
Mr. ALLEN. I read now from page 111 of Perry’s P: 
Economy: 


A leadin, Ce ee of production is the following: Production 
on indefinitely in all directions without ever a fear of reaching a 
glut of products. This proposition was first fully developed by sa) 
fifteenth chapter of his well-known treatiseon Political Econom) 
proof of it, and some of the consequences of it are well worthy of 0 
tion. I shall put the proof of it in this form: the desires of men \ 
efforts of other men can satisfy are unlimited in number and in 
degree; and therefore. mutual efforts can continue to be put for 
change, until these unlimited and indefinite desires of all men are al! 
a goal which never can be reached. This opposition demolishes at 
the fallacy which pervades Dr. Chalmer’s book on * Political E 
namely, that the universal market is limiced, and therefore, were | 
the unproductive consumption of the rich and luxurious, and th 
unp uctive consumption of wars, there would soon be a genera! 
production must cease for the lack of a vent for its products. 


Whatconstitutes a market for anything? This, that somebody desires the 


service thus offered, and is willing to render a return service accep 
the offerer. Only two taings can Limit the universal market, first 
desires.and secondly. alacx of return services. But there can ben 
desires at any time, an! there will be the greatest plenty of return 
where production is most busy and most universal. 

Therefore, again. no general glutof products is possible to occur 
which we have already seen in another connection, reappears here 25 
sequence of this proposition, and will reappear again and again. ! 
that all persons are interested commercially, as well as morally, in 

rity of other persons, and each nation which has anything to ex« 

irectly interested in the prosperity of all other nations, because the! 
production everywhere the botter market everywhere. A market for 
ucts is made by products in markets. 

But while no such thing as a general glut of products ever did or e\ 
occur, a glut in respect to certain services is very common. Through 


of foresight or miscalculation particular services are offered in too grea 


in 
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ndance or of a kind not adapted : 
a iently happens with edi- 


the market is truly said to be glutted his h ; 

tions of books—more copies are printed than Can be sold at remunerative 

pri es. Also, when fashion nes the goods which were fashionabie, Du 
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ses of this character 1s 










are sono longer, are apt to D in excess of the dem 


















ny bw Tite ¢ ons ». hea lras 
on conve : = o ‘ nt \ 5 y l ly as possible the na 

tur fh d I ! in 1 been observed to take place 
in em This cons tile j nd the most successful! 
producers in all departm . » who best develop this sagacity, who 
adapt their sel es to the existing coming demand, who, to excellence 
fin the substance of their services, a aste id attractiveness to their form 

who tend her to lead the fas i re many than follow in thelr wake 
The field of production ike the billowy and heavin sea: to navigate 
m Ss y requil ) i t, a wise courage, a power of adaptation 
to varying cumstances, skill to ve nd : wk When the wind chan 

§ rill to run befo t fay with ali Salis set 

uct on. oa . vel of 1ionotonous exertion 

since its sphere is lifew desires; and there is scope 
for 1@ e.\opmentot 1 el ll its departments Since 
all uge is due to the diversity of 1 antage, whoever develops 
his vers of observation. of appiica ation, toa higher point 

and avails himself more skillful ally liar facilitie will reap alarger 





share of the harvest of exchange 
I now cite and read from Shadwell’s System of Political Econ- 


omy, beginning on page 24: 





But whether for good or for evil, the feeling undoubtedly exists, and as 
the desire of wealth is also universal, it f ws that all men desire to obtain 
wealth by the leas bor possible, and thi yposition may be safely taken 


asa basis for the science of poli ul econ . 

From th t this aversion to 1 universal, it follows thatthere 
can be no such th as permanent overproduction. If we look at a single 
trade, we find thatt e who areengaged in it frequently produce more than 
they can sell at rer “rative prices, and that the market is consequently 
“glutted,’’ and many tradersruined. This hasfreq ently happened in En 
land when the harvest has been unusually abundant; the farmers hay 
found themselves unable to dispose of their corn at such prices as willallow 
them to pay their nts, and have been obliged to use wheat for feedingcat 
tle. The cotton manufactures of the North of En 


rland frequently exhibi 
similar phenomena, as do also the shipbuilding a 

















d other trades 
[he most celebrated instances have been those which have followed on 






















the opening of a new trade between two distant countries When, in 1806 
the English were for the first time able totrade direct with Buenos Ayres 
the formed the most extravagant expectations of its capacity for pur 
cl ng their goods vot merely didt send skates, stoves, and warming 
pa a ntry where they were never ! lired, but they sent such eno 
m< qua ies of a rts of goods that they were unable to warehouse 
them, and were obliged to leave them onthe beach 

A t liscovery lin Au i n 1851, the high prices which pre 
va 1 t re gave rist » & large ortation from Europe of all sorts of 
goods, which continued long afterit ha i to be profitable. and on six 
as » that large quantities of brand) oldin Melbourne for one-ten 
of the price which they had cost in tl i and many cargoes were una 
to meet with any warehouse accommodation, and were spoiled by exposur 
in t ypen air. By such facts as these, some economis'!s have been led to 
suppose that t ‘re is a natural tendency to overprodu minal tr ‘ 
and that there is som inger that an enterprising people wiil p en 
of al! sorts of goods than they can use ut this is to suppose tl men will 
work without an object, while, infact, they only produce in order to gratif 
their wants, and will soon leave pr icing When they have got mo 
than enough Wheat ma e supe bundant fora single year, because far 
ers can not tell beforehand how great the product of eir labor will be 





but if they find that for two or three years running they produce mo 


wheat than is required, they sow less of that grain and more of something 
else 

The case of Buenos Ayres has been cited by M. Louis Blane as proving that 
England was suffering from overproduction, and as showing the shifts t 





which we were obliged toresort inorder t 
uce But we did send goods to 

know how else to get rid of them; wep 
there because We 
comforts for « ‘seives. If wehad known that we could not do so, we shoul 
have proiuced at home the things V wanted Since 1806 our wealth has 
increased enormously, and we are still as far as ever from being able to pr 

duce allt » want M. Louis Blanc himself draws a melancholy picture 
of the poverty which prevai 10ng the lower classes in France and Eng 
land: and so long as such continues to be the case, it is idle to talk of our 


having produced more than we want, and if the time should come when 


to ind a market for our surplus prod- 
Bue 
roduced them in order to send then 

















there were no human wants unsatisfied, then human beings would cease to | 


labor, and in either case overproduction is impossible 


Right here, Mr. President, let me say that gentlemen who ad- 
vocate this doctrine of overproduction never seem to thiak of 
the fact thatin this land of plenty, where overproduction exists, 


as they claim, want is constantly increasing; and that there are 


hungry men, hungry women, and hungry children in a country 
where prices are falling, as they claim, in consequence of over- 
production. It is this fallacy, with others that have been urged 


in this Senate Chamber, and that are being urged in the metro 


politan press and through other channels, that are cilculated to 


mislead the people of this country. There is and there can bi 
no ranker politic :l fallacy than the doctrine of overproduction. 
It is under-consumption and the lack of means of distribution. 
one principal element of which is money, that produce loca 
and temporary congasted conditions in trade. 

And it is characterized as a fallacy hereand throughout thes 
works: 

It is perpetually reappearing in different forms, among which may be her 
Specified the belief that our colonies are useful because they provide a mar 
ket for our exports 








When the people of this country, the farmers and laborers, 
and what [ may properly term the great masses of the common 
people, feel the effects of this system of contracted money, they 


are told that their misfortune is due to overproduction; that | 


they produce too much, that God is too bountiful, that the people 
suffer too much corn, wheat, and oats to grow, and produce too 





4 
1enos Ayres because we did not 


hought that we could obtain in exchange the various 
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read from this same book, on page 108 
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On page 115 the same author says: 


That each individual is interested inthe general prosperity of all, and that 
the success of one branch of industry promotes that of all the others. In 
fact, whatever profession or line of businessa man may devote himself to, 
he is the better paid and the more readily finds employment in proportion 
as he sees others thriving equally around him. A man of talent, that 


scarceiy vegetates in a retrograde state of society, would find a thousand | 


ways of turning his faculties to account in a thriving community that could 
afford to employ andreward his ability. 

Amerchant established in a rich and populous town sells to a much larger 
amount than one who sets up ina pred district, with a population sunk in 
indolence and apathy. What could anactive manufacturer or an intelligent 
merchant do in asmall, deserted, and semi-barbarous town in a remote cor- 
ner of Poland or Westphalia? Though in no fear of a competitor, he could 
sell but little, because little was produced. 


I now desire to call the attention of the Senate to the works of 
John Stuart Mill on Political Economy, pages 337, 338, 339, and 
341 of this volume, and I will send it to the Secretary’s desk and 
ask to have the Secretary read it, because the type is so small 
that I can not read it myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
If there be no objection, the Secretary will read as requested. 
The Chair hears none. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Because this phenomenon of oversupply, and consequent inconvenience or 
loss to the producer or dealer, may exist in the case of any one commodity 
whatever, any persons, including some distinguished political economists, 
have thought that it may exist with regard to all commodities; that there 
may be a general overproduction of wealth; a supply of commodities in the 
aggregate, surpassing the demand; and a consequent depressed condition 
of all classes of producers, Against this doctrine, of which Mr. Malthus 
and Dr. Chalmers in this country and M. de Sismondi on the continent, 
were the chief apostles, I have already contended in the First Book; but it 
was not possible, in that stage of our inquiry, to enter into a complete ex- 
amination of an error (as 1 conceive) essentially grounded on a misunder- 
standing of the phenomena of value and price. 

The doctrine appears to me to involve so much inconsistency in its very 

conception, that | feel considerable difficulty in giving any statement of it 
which shall be at once clear and satisfactory to its supporters. They agree 
in maintaining that there may be, and sometimes is, an excess of produc- 
tions in general beyond the demand for them; that when this happens, pur- 
chasers can not be found at prices which will repay the cost of produc- 
tion with aprofit; that there ensues a general depression of prices or values 
(they are seldom accurate in discriminating between the two), so that pro- 
ducers, the more they produce, find themselves the poorer, instead of richer, 
and Dr. Chalmers accordingly Inculcates on capitalists the practice of a 
moral restraint in reference to the pursuit of gain; while Sismondi depre- 
cates machinery, and the various inventions which increase productive 
ower. They both maintain that accumulation of capital may proceed too 
ast, not merely for the moral, but for the material interests of those who 
produce and accumulate; and they enjoin the rich to guard against this 
evil by an ample unproductive consumption. 


At this point Mr. DuBois suggested the absence of aquorum. 

Mr. ALLEN. Iask the Secretary to continue reading from 
the book that [sent to the desk the remainder of the marked 
extract. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


He has produced, but the wrong thing instead of the right. He wanted, 
perhaps, food, and has produced watches, with which everybody was suffi- 
ciently supplied. The newcomer brought with him into the country a de- 
mand for commodities, equal to all that he could produce by his industry, 
and it was his business to see that the supply he brought should be suitable 
to that demand. If he could not produce something capable of exciting a 
new want or desire in the community, for the satisfaction of which some 
one would grow more food and give it to him in exchange, he had the alter- 
native of growing food for himself; either on fresh land, if there was any 
unoccupied, or as a tenant, or partner, or servant of some former occupier, 
willing to be partially relieved from labor. He has produced a thing not 
wanted, instead of what was wanted; and he himself, perhaps, is not the 
kind of producer who is wanted; but there is no overproduction; produc- 
tion is not excessive, but merely ill-assorted. 

We saw before, that whoever brings additional commodities to the market, 
brings an additional power of purchase; we now seethat he brings also an 
additional desire to consume, since if he had not th it desire he would not 
have troubled himself to produce. Neither of the elements of demand, there- 
fore, can be wanting, when there is an additional supply; though it is per- 
fectly possible that the demand may be for one thing, and the supply may, 
unfortunately, consist of another. 

Driven to his last retreat, an opponent may, perhaps, allege that there are 
percons who produce and accumulate from mere habit; not because they 
1ave any object in growing richer. or desire to add in any respect to their con- 
sumption, but from vis inertia. They continue producing because the ma- 
chine is already mounted, and save and reinvest theirsavings because they 
have nothing on which they care to expend them. I grant that this is pos- 
sible. and in some few instances probably happens; but these do not in the 
smallest degree affect our conclusion. For, what do these persons do with 
their savings? They invest them productively; that is, expend them in em- 
ploying labor. In other words, having a purchasing power belonging to 
them more than they know what to do with, they make over the surplus of 
it for the general benefit of the laboring class. 

Now, will that class also not know what to do with it? Are we to suppose 
that they too have their wants perfectly satisfied, and go on laboring from 
mere habit? Until this is the case, until the working classes have also 
reached the point of satiety, there will be no want of demand for the pro- 
duce of capital, however rapidly it may accumulate, since, if there is noth- 
ing else to do, it can always find employment fm producing the necessaries 
or luxuries of the laboring class. And when they too had no further desire 
for necessaries or luxuries, they would take the benefit of any further in- 
crease of wages by diminishing their work; so that the overproduction 
which then for the first time would be possible in idea, could not even then 
take place in fact, for want of-laborers. Thus, in whatever manner the ques- 
tion is looked at, even though we go to the extreme verge of possibility to in- 


vent a supposition favorable to it, the theory of general overproduction im- 
plies an absurdity. 


If there be no objection, the 
The Chair hears no objection. 


| phenomena, and have even contributed to throw new light upon then 


| conceive them to have been deceived by a mistaken interpretation of cer 
| tain mercantile facts. They imagined that the possibility of a general over 
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What, then, is it by which men who have reflected much on economical 
original speculations, have been led to embrace so irrational a doctrine: "Y 


supply of commodities was proved by experience. They believed that t 
saw this phenomenon in certain conditions of the markets, the true 
tion of which is totally differedt. 

I have already described the state of the markets for commodities w 
accompanies what is termed a commercial crisis. At such times there ig 
really an excess of allcommodities above the money demand; in other word: 
there isan under-supply of money. From the suddenannihilation of a cre ut 
mass of credit, everyone dislikes to part with ready money, and many are 
anxious to procure it at any sacrifice. Almost everybody, therefore, is 2 
ler. and there are scarcely any buyers, so that there may really be, though 
only while the crisis lasts, an extreme depression of general prices from 
banat be indiscriminately called a glut of commodities or a dearth of 

But it is a great error to suppose, with Sismondi, that a commercial crisis 
is the effect of a general excess of production. It is simply the consequence 
of an excess of speculative purchases. It is nota gradual advent of low 
prices, but a sudden recoi) from prices extravagantly high; its immediate 
cause is a contraction of credit, and the remedy is, not a diminution of sup- 
ply, but the restoration of confidence. It is also evident that this tempo- 
rary derangement of markets is an evil only because it is temporary. The 
fall being solely of money prices, if prices did not rise again no dealer would 
lose, since the smaller price would be worth as much to him as the larger 
price was before. In no manner does this phenomenon answer to the de- 
scription which these celebrated economists have given of the evil of over 
production. That permanent decline in the circumstances of producers, for 
want of markets, which those writers contemplate, is a conception to which 
the nature of a commercial crisis gives no support. 

The other phenomenon from which the notionof a general excess of wealth 
and a superiluity of accumulation seems to derive countenance, is one of a 
more permanent nature, namely, the fall of profits and interest which nat 
urally takes place with the progress of population and production. Th 
cause of this decline of property is the increased cost of maintaining labor, 
which resuits from an increase of population and of the demand for food 
outstripping the advance of agricultural improvement. This important 
feaiure in the economical progress of nations will receive full consideration 
and discussion in the succeeding book. It is obviously a totally different 
thing from a want of market for commodities, though often confounded wit}! 
it in the complaints of the producing and trading classes. The true inter 

retation of the modern or present state of industrial economy is, that there 
s hardly any amount of business which may not be done, if people will be 
content to doit on small profits. 


Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator allow me toask him a question 
at this point? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. Iunderstand he is having a quotation read from 
this document to show that there is no such thing as overpro 
duction. I desire to ask the Senator in all candor if he does not 
think his speech is an overproduction at this moment? 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I do not know what the Senato 
from Massachusetts means, whether he means to insult me—— 

Mr. HOAR. Not in the least. 

Mr. ALLEN. By saying my speech is unnecessary and not 
germane to the subject. 

Mr. HOAR. Not wholly unnecessary. I merely asked th: 
Senator if he did not think it was an overproduction under th: 
circumstances. 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not think that the question of the Senator 
from Massachusetts calls for even an answer. 

Mr. HOAR. Very well, [ will not press it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will resume th: 
reading. 

The Secretary continued, as follows: 


And this all active and intelligent persons in business perfectly wel! 
but even those who comply with the necessities of their time grumb 
what they comply with, and wish that there were less capital, or, as they: 
press it, less competition, in order that there might be greater profits 
profits, however, are a different thing from deficiency of demand; an 
production and accumulation which merely reduce profits can not be « 
excess of supply or of production. What the phenomenon really is, an 
effects and necessary limits, will be seen when we treat of that express s 
ect. 

; I know not of any economical facts, except the two I have specified L 
can have given occasion to the opinion that a general over-production of 
commodities ever presented itself in actual experience. I am convinced 
that there is no fact in commercial affairs which, in order to its explana 
tion, stands in need of that chimerical supposition. 

The point is fundamental; any difference of opinion on it involves radically 
different conceptions of political economy, especially in its practical aspect 
On the one view we have only to consider how a sufficient production may 
be combined with the best possible distribution, but on the other there is a 
third thing to be considered—how a market can be created for produce or 
how production can be limited to the capabilities of the market. 1b 3,8 
theory so essentially self contradictory can not intrude itself without car 
rying confusion intothe very heart of the subject, and making it im) ; 
even to conceive with any distinctness many of the more complicat« 
nomical workings of society. This error has been, I conceive, fatal to | 
systems, as systems, of the three distinguished economists to whom | | 
referred, Maithus, Chalmers, and Sismondi, all of whom have admira 
conceived and explained several of the elementary theorems of political 
economy, but this fatal misconception has spread itself like a veil betwee! 
them andthe more difficult portions of the subject, not suffering one ray ot 
light to penetrate. Still more is this same confused idea constantl) 
ing and bewildering the speculations of minds inferior to theirs. 

itis but justice to two eminent names to call attention to the fact that the 
merit of having placed this most important point in its true light, belongs 
principally, on the Continent, to the judicious J. B. Say, and in this count ry 
to Mr. Mill: who (besiies the conclusive exposition which he gave of the sud- 
jects in his Elements of Political Economy) had set forth the correct do 4 
trine with great force and clearness ir an early pamphlet, called forth by 4 
temporary controversy, and entitled ‘‘Commerce Defended;" the tirst of 
his writings which attained any celebrity andghich he prized more as hav- 
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ing been his first iatroduction to t frie of David Ricardo, the most 
valued and most intimate friend ) h é 
’ y 1 : } 4 } >» | 
Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I am induced to quote thus lib- 
erally from these different works on political economy, as I said 
time ago, in conse nce of the persistentand constant re- 
teration of the doctrine of overproduction It has been as- 
serted here repeater it has se 1inely been taken for granted, 
| there is such adoctrine asoverproduction, not only general 
overproductic but o ) ( yn with reference to this spe 
( c ! ( ‘ und t has oc rred to that it 8 
ope! e 1 to refute this doctrine even the expense of 
me time in cl iuthorities fo le purpose OF ¢ tring th 
blic mind: and this I shall do notwithstanding tatemen 
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[ read now from page 104 of Economy: 








An excess of o pa ila mmodi nay CCA Llly produced, but 
t te li s e ut there ma » too it a supply of every comm 
ity. The fault is not in producing too n but in producin ymmod 
ties which either do not suit the tas those with whom we wish to 
change them, or wh 1 We can no irse isume If weattend toth 
two grand requisite f we pr ice su ) LO es only as can bet 
off by those to whom we Ter them for * or such as are directly availa 
to our OWN use, We may increase the power of productiona t sand or a 
million of times, aad weshall be tas free of all excess as lf We diminished 


it in the same proportion 






























Every person in possession commod qualitied to become a de 
mander. But. if, instead of bringit i itot marke he chooses to con 
sume them himse} here is obviously an ito the matter; and it is plain 

the multinli mn of 1 commodities to inf ould never occasion 

it. Suppose, however. that he does 1 sume them himself—thath 
wishes to obtain other commoditle that he offers them in exchange 
In this case—and in this ise only t re ) i’ glut but how es it 
arise Not certainly b 1uSe there has in ex of production, but 
because t pi ‘ not! I 1 itheir means to their ends 
l \ 1, for exa ple, to ain silks, and they ed cottons in ex 
cha re for them n k rietor ot the ‘ n er, already suf 
ficie V ipplie wit oO i the i broad 3 

ihe 1u I 1@ glu 1erelol ) t consis not in overpro 
duction, but in the production of co wanted, instead of 
broadclot v¥bhich wer W j t ified, and the glut 
will disappear Even on the suy pr ors of silks are 
not only supplied th ittons, but ilso supplied with cloth, 
and every other commodi which it is within the power of the demanders 
to produce, the principle for which we are contendi would not be invali 
dated. | if those W wal | in not obtal hem in exchange for 
broadcloths, or such other commodities as they are either possessed of, or 
can produce, they have an obvious source on hand; they can abandon the 
production of the commodities which they do not and apply them 
selves directly to the produc nm of those which t vant, or of substi 





tutes forthem 
In no case, therefore, 


try has or has not an intercourse 

















with its neighbors, or whethe 16 ma or itscommodities can or can 
not be exten i nan increased i y of production ever be attended 
with the slight i iven night with equal truth pretend that 
an increased fert ‘of the soiland an increased salubrity of the climate 
are injuricu Such commoditi as are carried to market are produced 
y in the view of obtaining others in exchange for them, and the fact of 
eir being in excess alfo of it facor sive proof that there is a cor 
r onding deficiency in the supply of those they were intended to buy or 
» de exchanged tor : 
An universal glut of rts of mmodities is, therefore, impossible 
Every excess in one class must be balanced by an equal deficiency i: 
other. It isnot the increase, butthe wrong application of producti 
he improper adaptation of mean »ends, thatisia every case the specifi 
cause of giut And it is plai 1at the real and onl sctual remedy ‘or 
this evil is to be found in the perfect freedom of industry, and in the estat 


lishment of a liberal and enlarged system of commercial policy 

And again: 

It is to this interference on the part of the Government that nine-tenths 
of the gluts which now occur may be traced 

Speaking of restrictive legislation. I cite the remarks of Mr. 
Allard in the report of the Brussels Conference, to which I have 
heretofore referred, upon the subject of overproduction as ap- 
plied particularly to the question of money: 

But we are told that if prices 
Oramer-Frey has told us price 
producetoo much. The norabl 
that with “juvenile ardor” Ir 








1ave fallen it is due to overproduction. Mr 
that is very simple; it is because we 
legate from Switzerland is astonished 
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against that claim 
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facturersof Moscow demand an increase of mvertibie paper currency iu 
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order to raise the price of gold, which acts as a premium upon exportation 
That was the principle advocated by Mr. Karkoff, during his life the d.rector 
of the Moscow Gazette. I doubt, gentlemen, whether, in a conference 


whose object is metallic money, its increase and the study of means for an 
} 


increased use of silver, you wiil be disposed to accept such reasoning. 

Mr. SQUIRE. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. SQUIRE. I ask the Senator from Nebraska to what he 
attributes the depression in the prices of grain this year as com- 
pared with last year, and the year before, and the year before 
that? Is it owing to a greater lack of currency as compared with 
those years? 

Mr. ALLEN. I will cheerfully answer the Senator as I ap- 
proach that question. 


Mr. PALMER. Iask pardon; I did not hear the answer of | 


the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. ALLEN. I said I would cheerfully answer the inquiry of 
the Senator from Washington when I get to the question, but I 
can not suffer the continuity of my argument to be interrupted 
and anticip ite a question that does not properly come into the 
discussion at this time. 

Mr. SQUIRE. I thought it was germane to what the Senator 
was discussing. He was talking about overproduction. That 
is the reason why I asked the question. 

Mr. ALLEN. I was talking about the general principles of 
overproduction. I have said distinctly and asserted repeatedly 
that 1 will come to the question as to whether there has been any 
overproduction of silver or grain eventually in this discus- 
sion. YetIdo not see that the question of the Senator from 
Washington is germane to the question I am now discussing. 
Suppose [ should say that I thoughtit was in consequence of the 
decline of silver, I might be mistaken in that statement, and yet 
it might be true that the decline in the prices of farm produce 
was due to some other ciuse which was affected by the volume 
of money. I donotpropose to be led off into discussions on imma- 
terial mattersof that kind, with all due deference to the Sena- 
ator from Washington. My time is somewhat limited, and I 
think I ought not to be interrupted in that way. 

Mr. SQUIRE... The Senator will excuse me, I did not want to 
interrupt the current, oras he expresses it, the continuity of his 
argument. 

Mr. ALLEN. I call attention to the following tables as bear- 
ing upon the question of the production of gold and silver. 

The world’s production of gold and silver for four hundred 
years, from 1493 to 1893, has been (United States Mint Report, 
August 16, 1892): 

Ri ctatmeainn sondlininiootiersinie vida dieatiaoaacnamermaeii $8, 204, 303, 000 
ee a cedinnbesishenes'nd 9, 726, 072, 500 


Total . we 4 ane . aone rk . 17, 930, 375, 500 


Annual production of gold and silver of the world for last ten years, 1883-1892, 
inclusive, 


| 
. le Silver : “ 
Years |Gold product. | product. Total. 


#95, 400, 000 $115, 300,000 | $210, 700, 000 
101, 700, 000 105, 500, 000 207, 200, 000 
108, 400, 009 118, 500, 000 226, 900, 000 
108, 000, 000 120, 600, 000 226, 600, 000 
105, 775, 000 124, 281, 000 230, 056, 000 
110, 197, 000 140, 706, 000 250, 903, 000 
123, 489, 000 162, 159, 000 285, 648, 000 
113, 149, 600 172, 234, 500 | 285, 34, 100 
120, 518, 800 186, 733, 000 | 307, 251, 800 
130, 816, 600 | 196, 605, 200 | 827, 421, 800 


1, 115, 446,000 | 1, 242,618,700 | 2, 558, 064, 700 





Production of gold an@ silver of the world, 1892. 


ee as. Siekciebdsnbedid wh _.... $130, 816, 600 
Silver Suggs Laanaeee- 196, 605, 200 


Total Guibiee..s 327, 421, 800 


From 1792 to 1873 is given by report of United States commissioner, and 
from 1873 to 1892. inclusive, by the Director of the United States Mint. The 
production of the gold and silver of the United States from 1792 to 1892, in- 
clusive, has been: 

Gold... ' jaditicus awe $1, 969, 692, 976 
Silver .. is wiinciaots 1, 158, 831, 869 


Total 8, 128, 524, 845 
So that really the total output of the silver mines of this coun- 
try from 1792 to the present time has been less than the total 
gold output. Yet notwithstanding the fact that gold has ex- 
ceeded silver in the number of dollars mined in this country 
from the org nization of the Government down to this moment, 
we hear this senseless cry of the overproduction of silver, and 
that, too, notwithstanding the countries of the civilized world 
and the semi-civilized world are culling to-day for more material 
of which tomuke money. This ery has gone up for the pur 
of deceiving somebody and leading the people to believe, to their 
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injury, that the disparity between gold coin and debased si 
bullion is caused by the overproduction of silver. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator from Nebraska allow 
ask him a question. 

Mr. ALLEN. With great pleasure. 

Mr. PALMER. What country has demanded silver for ec 
age? 

Mr. ALLEN. The Latin Union is standing by the coi: 
issued by the French nation. . . 

Mr. PALMER. ‘The Senator has not answered my quest 
He says that countries are demanding silver for coinage. | 
him what country has made that demand in any form 
ever? 

Mr. ALLEN. That any nation upon the face of the earth h 
spoken out in words and s:id we want more money, or more s 
ver, 1 do not pretend. I suppose the Senator from Illino's wi 
understand me in a more comprehensive sense. I say, for in 
stance, that Switzerland and countries of that kind are con 
stantly protesting that the supply of money is inadequate to the 
demands of trade, business, and labor. 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator from Nebraska allow me t 
make a suggestion to the Senator from Llinois? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator from Illinois will take the rm 
ports of the United Stites Mint he will tind that the coinag: 
silver every year for a great number of yeirs has equaled 
production of silver less that which is used inthe arts. Ias 
him that he cin find no stock of silver bullion anywhere i: 
world that is carried over from one year to another. 

Mr. PALMER. The Senxtor from Colorado is exceedi: 
kind to undertake toanswer aquestion without answering it. ‘J 
statement made by the Senator from Nebraska was that 
tries were demanding silverfor coinage. The Senator from ( 
orado has not answered that question. 

Mr. TELLER. It seems to me thit when they are putti 
through their mints it is pretty good evidence that the 
demanding it. The Senator is sticking in the bark. 

Mr. PALMER. If the Senator is satisfied with that ans 
I have asked the question and thit is the best answer I can 

Mr. TELLER. Th it is a perfect answer. 

Mr. PALMER. I do not think it is. It is a very imper! 
answer. 

Mr. ALLEN. I desire to say to the Senator from Illinois th 
I did not bring with me dat. for all these statements. If t! 
Senator from Lilinois has been reiding the foreign news dur 
the past summer he hus found that two or three of the sm 
kingdoms I have mentioned have been upon the point of re 
tioa in consequence of a shrinking volume of money. The) 
been meeting in conventions and discussing the question o 
fall in prices of farm labor and farm products. They hive 
inquiring into the cause of their condition and thev h 
every instance come to the conclusion that it is produ 
acontracted system of money; and in every instance the 
declared that the quantity of gold at their disposal was not 
quate for monetary purp.ses. If that isnot ademand fo: 
ora demand for the extension of the metallic money of 
countries, I do not know what constitutes a demand. 

Mr. SQUIRE. Will the Senator permit me to ask hi 
tion? 

Mr. ALLEN. With great cheerfulness. 

Mr. SQUIRE. Ido not ask it for the purpose of int 
the continuity of the Senator's remarks, but for the pur 
ascertaining the fact and getting the information. If th 
tor is not prepared to give it, | hope some other Senat 
haps the Senator from Colorado, may be permitted to ¢ 
information. The point I wish to arrive.atis this: Sin. 
suspension of free coinage in India, I should like to know \ 
there is any authentic information extant as to w 
Indian government or the powers that be there whi 
the subject have purchased silver to becoined? Has 1! 
age been proceeded with by the government since th ; 
sion of free coinige in thit country? I have tried to find 
and { did not know but that the Senator might be inform 

Mr. ALLEN. The avenues of information I have are s 
current standard periodicals and literature of the day. 

Mr. SQUIRE. I hive asked the question several tim 
those whom I supposed had information on the subject. 

Mr. ALLEN. I am frank to say thit my latest informa 
that the Indian government is occupying what they c. |! 
pect nt attitude. They are in an attitude to act one way or | 
other as circumstances may seem todietate. Probably the 5 
tor from Colorado can give the Senator from Washington ail! | 
information he desires. 

Mr. TELLER. I will answer the question so far as [ unde 
stand it.” I understand that the British Government since the 
closing of the Indian mint by the British Government has not 


} 








——— 


- ] 
coined any s‘lver in India, but it is a fact I suppose the Senator 
from Washington must know, because it has been a matter ofa 
cood de wl of discussion in the English press at least, that the 
export of silver, o* rather the import into India, his been very 
lal and continuous. There is gre uestion as to what be- 
comes of it when it gets to India, but there seems to be no fall- 
ing off of the export (rom Kurope to India. There is an ar icle 
he last Contemporary Review on the subject [ think it is 
the last number; if not, next to the last. Che English papers 


; : . . 
have been full of it for several weeks. 


Mr. SQUIRE. Are there no apparent reasons 
Mr. TELLER. It goes there and they buy i 
. it is somewhat uncertain. 
.SJUIRE. They do not coin 
vr. TELLER. They do not coin it because tl 
the policy of closing the Indian min 
Government would buy and coin 





it? 





t 1t was <« 


ig much silver as was coined by 





the open mint. That policy may be abandoned because they have 
had a good deal of difficulty so far in getting it for coin y ind 
probably the policy will beabandoned. The policy is pronounce 
by the best people of England t » be an absolute failur There 
is no question about that 

Mr. PALMER. As the Senator from Colorado has the 
floor 

TELLER. I have not the floor. 

Tne PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne 

rask 


sid to the S« 
LLEN. Certainly. 


As the Senator from Colorado is talking, I 


nator from Illinois 





Lim j ie English Gove: ! kas DOULAtT an ounce ¢ sil- | 


oe in India? 
eR. It has not, | 


or colin 
Mr. TEI 








* ALL . Will senato om Lllinois permit me right 
in this connection to ask him a question [s it not true that for 
the purpose of the settlement o this question ft ish and 





the indian governments are synonymous exprs 
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Mr. PALME 


L think 


80 


Mr. TELLE! 


R. 
ve 


should like to 


that 


Indi 


an Govern- 





nave ota 


than | 


ment has no more to do with Ind alfairs 


partic Che secretary of India is appointed by the Crown. He 
isa member o’ the Eaglish c ibinet 
Mr. PALMER. Lask pardon. Will the Senator repeat what 


he s.id? lad not quite caten it. 
Mr. TELLER. I say the Indian people have no more to do 
with the administration of Indian affairs than I hav 

Mr. PALMER. ‘That is the way | understand it 

Mr. TELLER. There are 287,000,000 
English authority, and they are governed by the secretary and 
a council and a viesroy. ‘The ‘retary is appointed by the 
Crown and is a member of inglish exrbinet. Th» viceroy is 
also appoint:d by the Crown and is sub ect direction of 
the secretary of India. Then there is a coun 
ple. A majority of the twelve must be men who have 
least ten years inIndix. That council legis ites under the direc- 
tion of the vice Oy nd the secretary, with the assistance o! the 
governor and the lieutenant-go 
When they legislate for a province t 
governor take part in it. but tl 
Britain. It was stitedin Par! 
ber who stated it—that the two hundred 
people in India had never been cons 
theirmints. That is not true. Some of the people of India did 
know about it, but most of them pro ably did not. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator from C 
ask him a question? Isit nottru 1at ths Hindoo p ypulation of 
India have nothing whatever to do wit government 
of India 

Mr. TELLER. They ] 
The people who compose the council are citiz England and 
not citizens of India. All tne qualific ition isthat thee shall be 
a council of twelve who have at some time lived in India at leas 
ten years, but they may not live in India at that time butin Grea 
Britain. 

Mr. ALLEN. 
Crown? 

Mr. TELLER. They are entirely dependent on the secretary, 
who is an absolute monarch under the Queen of 287,0U0,000 In- 
dian people. There is a sort o! self-government I do not 


th 


people ther unaer 








the 
4} 

to the 

il of twelve peo- 


sided at 





is from Great 
ment—I can not recall the mem- 
and eizhty odd million 


it the ciosing ol! 





ted abo 
' 


orado permit me to 


h the genera 





to do with it. 


ve absolutely nothing 





ens oj 





a> a> 


They are entirely dependent on the British 


there. 
mean to say that they do not have some local government. but 


3 on questions like the mintage of silver they are not consulted. 
x The merchants of Bombay and Calcutta and other places pro- 





tested very vigorously (as anybody will see who will look over 
the testimony that has been presented to us) against the closing 
of the mints, but it did not count for anything. 

Mr. PALMER. I ask pardon oi the Senator from Nebraska. 
I understood him to assert that there were governments which 








were demunding or seeking or buyi: silver for coinage. The 
Sen itor from Colorado, at m : d ook to answer that 
question { understand that n is ed it by affirming 
it to be tr t t y gover! thasd inded or sought silver 
to eoin it. 

Mr. TELLER The S vt $ t dwellin non wi 
How does a government « nd it - tor fré Ne- 
braska means that p le t ver the t t \ 
do not get That is th isof it. Las 
th ‘prod t 1 of silver « \ » ant : . 
that on the l of the Director o Min It w 
pear that eve y m ined luc O 
co e this 1 \ is! l Neith tl > t 
[liinois other m can fin t n po of b 
in ¢ Ww tn > . t , ’ 

\ LLMI . i V { l L 

é € t} | x ; f Nebrask \ 

W FOV ! ) or ¢ | t 
ve I ( ( coln pyr Tre ( 
aer oO we Lat ( I ] I l 
e ls me n de j I P ent 
nify ide far I n « n « } O 
i mer n ( Oo orn I ) l 
{ am de L we | n | 





tood m«é i 3 
I cing ( Ct \ L 

t th ) oO 
implyi t ( 
nit ot t m t i ft ) c i 
. 1 t y ’ hlie r 
cousk nda l ) f 
( ( t ni ! : nr < 

U i l O t mn I 
DD Dose 
~ Then I co juem i ( e 
money ‘ é ‘ \ ) ‘ 
( icy 1d mee t l a | I CO 
si 6s } ° Lat Tt » peo le « 1 ) yur | 
volume of curreney: thit th ’ j 
their condition, and that thy are ¢ rir 
volume of mon y to slieve then That vh I meow | o 

med , wt AY ! I I t >) ) I l i 
n lersta Ly gov t ( 
making a nand for silver [suppose ur 
the Gover ent would »into the mu t an he 
officially without making any audible demar it But | } 
to assert tl t lenever tl jues io cont hand the con 
rol of n yi cated, 1 ! { of t 
( vi ( ( utt @ i rin i 1 ) i tha « , 
dition ¢ O n é ‘ ) 
t ol ) Oo vy. 

Ir. LIND ar. 2 

cr} PRESLDIN ) ICE D t 
31 5 tor tt mh we 


Te 4} } 
Li l oO *. ) n i 
S nH ? rne¢ 7 ‘ n + ¢ ‘ 
} . 
ry t romen 8 1t V 210 l 
tic Vai in at \ +4 ‘ 
oth x In 
h V [In o Le! y i! i 








M A | N | think the Sen or I 1 
nis t} . ( tI ; Oo ( 

Mr. . I did not say the export wis great 
had een [said it had been muarvelo iy g eat it 
pos everybody that when they closed their mint ! 
would be no1 e silver going to India until the British ¢ 
ernment b ht it: but to the astonishment « e [eng 
ple it cont sto ‘go there. and they ar ill unab 
it goes and what becomes of it. Thati hat I said 

Mr. LINDSAY [ ask the Sen tor from ( ( 


think I misunderstoo 





q S On i ho 
accept his latter statement 

Mr. TE] .. IL did not say sé ( ww wh h 
Senator understood me t 

Mr. DSAY. Ithink R RD w . the S ito 
did say it, but we will not ecavi pout that If it b tru that 
more s r is coined each year under existing laws than is pro 
duced in the world, will the demonetization of silver by any 
country account for its decline in e? 

\ Mr. TELLER. The truth is that most of it yined token 
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money. That is where the trouble comes. It is token money 
and not standard money. The Senator can see the difference be- 
tween standard and token money. 

Mr. SQUIRE. I have the figures here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
braska yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. TELLER. I wish to say one word further in answer to 
the Senator from Kentucky. It is not the consumption of silver 


Ne- 


that puts it on an equality with gold; it is the use to which it is | that there is notsuch a great demand for further coinage 


| gentlemen insist upon, otherwise the mint value of gold 


put that elevates it. 

Mr. SQUIRE. On this point I have been looking up the sta- 
tistics, and I find something that may be of interest to us all. 
Perhaps the Senator from Colorado is familiar with the figures. 
I. was not until this moment. It seems that for the month end- 
ing June 30, 1893, the number of rupees that were imported into 
India was 9,990,341, and the number of rupees for the three 
months ending June 30, 1893, was 30,468,570. The exportation 
from the United States is also given, showing an exportation of 
four or five million for each of those months. 

Mr. TELLER, From what is the Senator reading? 

Mr. SQUIRE. I am reading from the statement of imports 
and exports of the United States, on page 127. 
ports of British India, 

Mr. TELLER. For what year? 


Mr. SQUIRE. Eighteen hundred and ninety-three. This is 


a statement for August, 1893, but it gives the importations of | 


rupees into India for the three months ending June 30 of the 
present year, and also for the previous year, showing that the 
silver is being imported into India notwithstanding, as the 
Senator from Colorado says, there is no coinage going on. 

Mr. TELLER. How does it compare with the last year? | 
have not looked at those statistics. 

Mr. SQUIRE. It is slightly in excess of that of last year, tak- 
ing the three months, 

Mr. TELLER. For June? 

Mr. SQUIRE. Yes, that is the case for June. 
ending June 30 last, it is 9,000,000 rupees. 
ing June 30, 1892, it is 8,747,846 rupees. 
ber of dollars to be about half thatamount, showing that the im- 
portation of rupees into India, if calculated in dollars, would be 
very nearly the same as the exportation of silver from the United 
States. There is nothing very remarkable about that. Theex- 
portation of silver from the United States for the last three or 
four months is larger than it had been in any previous year for 
some time. 

Mr. DANIEL. If I am not interrupting the Senator from 
Nebraska, will the Senator from Kentucky allow me to ask him 
a question? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Certainly. 

Mr. DANIEL. Does not the Senator from Kentucky believe 
that the demonetization of silver has had an effect on its value? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Ido. 

Mr. DANIEL. Suppose it gets so cheap that all of it would 
be used for horseshoes, might there not be an increased demand 
for it at a smaller price? 

Mr. LINDSAY. I think thatisstating it rather more broadly 
than the facts will ever warrant. 

Mr. DANIEL. I think sotoo. Isitnot true that it is the use 
to which it is applied at a fixed value by lawas money which has 
maintained its price and maintains its price now as in former 
times? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Will the Senator from Virginia permit me 
to ask him a question? The theory of his side is that the sup- 
ply of gold is inadequate to the uses of the world, and that there- 
fore the people of the governments are demanding silver. Iask 
the Senator what proportion of the gold annually produced is 
coined into money, all the mints of the world being open to gold? 

Mr. DANIEL. About half of the gold. ; 

Mr. LINDSAY. I willask the Senator further, if there was 
such an overwhelming necessity fora greater volume of metallic 
currency why did not that other half go into money? 

Mr. DANIEL. Because it is needed in necessary arts and 
vecause it is used by thuse who are extremely wealthy and who 
employ itin plate. ‘he higher it gets the more the extremely 
wealthy use it in jewelry. They buy it on that account. They 
appreciate it and fancy to possess it, and therefore take it away 
from currency use for the great body of the people. If my an- 
swer is not satisfactory I hope the Senator from Kentucky will 
give me his views on the subject. 

Mr. LINDSAY. My viewis that there is a demand outside of 
the need of currency greater than there is for currency, and 
therefore it is not coined. 

Mr. DANIEL. That is right 


For the month 


Mr. LINDSAY. ‘The people who make jewelry and sell it pay 
the market price for gold, and therefore it is not coined. 
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It gives the im- | 


| tucky. 





For the month end- } 
[ understand the num- | 








| June 30, 1893. the sum was 2,199,323, showing avery appr« 





| misa prehends what I said. 









































































Mr. TELLER. They do not pay more than 
Mr. LINDSAY. I do not know about that. 
Mr. ALLEN. Let meask the Senator from Kentucky wh: 
where there is a strong demand for the use of gold in the 
so that it is sufficient to take one-half or a great portion of 
annual gold output into the arts, that does not cause an 1) 
ciation of that portion of gold which is coined? 
Mr.LINDSAY. Yes, but it proves more than that. It 


the coin p: 


be greater than the market value of goid. 

Mr. ALLEN. That would depend altogether upon whet 
those who use gold prefer to use it in the form of ornamen 
for utilitarian purposes, or for coin. 
_ Mr. LINDSAY. Iwill reply to the Senator in this way. It 
is Said that the Indian people still take silver in quantities 
proximately as great as they did before its demonetizatio 
"hey use it for ornament, they use it for plate, just as the sur- 
plus gold is used for ornament, or plate, or carried into the a 
Yet the Senator says the demand for silver in India does not 
preciate the value of it, while the demand for gold does ap 
ciate the value of it. 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not understand the Senator from 
Does he say that I claim the demand in India do 
appreciate the value? 

Mr. LINDSAY. The Senator from Virginia and the Se: 
from Colorado say that it does not appreciate the value be: 
of the use to which it is put. Now, gold that is not coined 
to similar use, and yet you maintain that that demand do 
preciate the value of the coin. 

Mr. ALLEN. IfI understand correctly, the use of gold 1 
in India as a legal tender has not yet taken place. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I did not say the use of gold money 
was putting it upon the point that the demand [or silver in | 
is as great now as it was before its demonetization, that 
ornaments or for purposes to which the Indian people | 
The Senator maintains that because it is not coined it do 
appreciate its value. The same line of reasoning will app 
the gold that is not coined. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the position of the Senator from Kent 
be true, and if it be true that the English Government, m 
lating the affairs of tne Indian Government, intends to put 
Indian Government upon a gold basis, then if the silver m 
of that country is to be used as token money, and is not to 
standard money, if that expression is correct, it must b 
the value of silver money has been affected by the expr 
tention of the Indian Government and go to the gold b 
well. The use of either metal as money ciuses an appre 
in its value, as I have clearly shown early in my remarks 

Now, Mr. President, turning my attention for a moment 
question of the demand for gold in the arts, I find that o! 
annual output of gold in this country of $33,000,000 last y 
329,000 were consumed in the arts, leaving only $13,671, 
coin purposes, from which should be deducted and _ nec« 
must be deducted the amount consumed in the recoinag 
abraded coin. 

But I return to the matter I was discussing when inter 
The product of gold and silver of the United States for Is 
as follows: Gold, $33,000,000; silver, $74,989,900. I sp 
course, of the coin value—that is, the coin value of thé 
at the ratio of 16 to l—and it makes a total of $107,989,901 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. D\n 

Mr. SQUIRE. May I interrupt the Senator from N: 
for one moment? 

Mr. ALLEN. 

Mr. SQUIRE. I understood the Senator to state that 
not think any go!ld was used in India. I do not want | 
rupt the continuity of his thought and argument, but 
like to state that | have been looking over the statistics « 
subject, and for the benefit of all I wish simply to cite the ! 
which appears in the summary statement that is corrected ( 
to September 27 of the present year. The gold rupees 


Certainly. 





into the Indies from the United Kingdom increased larg . 
ing the three months ending June 3) over the importation- Fs 
the preceding year. There have been importations old 

rupees going on all the time. ; 


The importation of gold rupees for the three months «! 
June 30, 1892, was 937,173, while for the three months « 
increase in the importation of gold. Itseems to me that in“ 
ing to a fair understanding of this subject we might as wv: 
the fact into consideration that gold is being use in Ind 

Mr. ALLEN. I think the Senator from Washington « 

[ said, or at least I intended tos 
that it is my understanding that the English Government, sitive 
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the suspension of the coinage of silver in India, has not actually 
made gold a legal tender in India. Thatis whatI desired tosay, | 
and what I think I did say. 

Mr. SQUIRE. I understood the Senator to say there was no 
gold in use in India. 

Mr. ALLEN. Oh, no; I made no statement of that kind, be- | 
cause there has been a small quantity of gold in use in India for 
years; but gold has not been a legal tender in India, I under- 
st ind, for many years, nor do I understand that gold is yeta 

legal tender in India. I may oon that, but I know 
of no order or statute that has been passed within the last sixty 
or ninety days making it a legal tender there, and certainly 
there was none be fore thattime. That is the statement I made. 
Certainly it is the statement I make now. 

Mr. SQUIRE. I did not suppose it true that gold is not used 
atallas a legal tender. Why should gold be imported there if | 
it has no legal-tender value? 





[ doubt very much the correctness of that statement. | 
Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator from Nebraska yield to me? | 
Mr. ALL EN. Cheerfully. 


that no gold h: us been a legal tender in India since 1852. It was 
a legal tender from 1774 to 1835, but very small quantities were 
in use. From 1811 to 1852 there was again an attempt to estab- | 
lish the double standard, which failed; and since 1852 gold has 
not been a legal tender there. j 

Mr. SQUIRE. Then I would ask the Senator, inasmuch as 
gold is not a legal tender there, what creates its value? If the | 
legal-tender quality is that w hich makes a metal valuable and 
it has not the legal there, why should it be im- 
ported Docs not that contradict the argument on that subject 
to some extent? 

Mr. TELLER. Gold goes to India bevause the Indian people 
are very fond of ornaments of gold. 

Mr. SQUIRE. It goes there in coin? 

Mr. TELLER. It goes there generally in bullion, not in coin. 
There never were any eold rupees. 

Mr. SQUIRE. Estimated rupees. | 
Mr. TELLER. Estimated rupees. It goes in bullion, and 
goes into hiding. It goes into trinkets, into armlets, and ank- 
lets, and that class of Jewelr, y, and never comes out except it did 
come out in the great famine. When the people were starving 
they brought their tr inkets out and exchanged them for food, ete. 

[It does not go to India for mon: ‘tary purposes. 

Mr. ALLEN. [If introduce here a table showing the world’s 
production of gold and silver, calendar year 1892, giving produc 
tion of American continent of $205,097,321, and balane e of world 
of $122,324,490, compiled from repor ts of the United States Mint 
for the year 1892. 


Mr. TELLER. I will state to the Senator from Washington 


tender q ialit 


Gold Silver Total 











AMERICA | 
| 
United States ‘ #33, 000, 000 $74, 989. 900 $107. 989, 900 
Dominion of Canada . 925, 000 | 407. 100 1, 332. 100 
Mexico 1, 147, 500 59, 000, 000 | 60, 147, £00 | 
Argentine Republic 82, 000 | 620, 000 702. 000 
Colombia .. 3, 472, 000 1, 298, 000 | 4,770, 000 
Boliv ia 67, 000 15, 488, 000 | 5 000 
1, 436, 600 2, 942, 000 , B78, 600 | 
438, 000 | 438, 000 | 
Venezuela... 1, 000, 000 1, 000. 0 
Guiana (British) te es 1,800,000 |_..... of s 800 600 
Guiana (Dutch 542, 000 God | 542. 000 
Guiana (French) 998, 229 Be : 998, 229 | 
Peru bei ‘ 75, 000 3, 112, 000 | 3. 187. 000 
Uruguay | & | er 93. 500 | 
Central America 163, 492 ® 000, 600 2, 163, 492 


205, 097, 321 | 





Total e es 45, 240, 321. 159, 857,000 





— — | 
BALANCE OF THE WORLD 


Japan . eee - 508, 400 | 1, 798, 800 | 2, 307, 200 
Africa 22, 069, 57§ > | 22, 069, 678 

India (British)...... 7 3, 067, 900 |.......... ool 3, 057, 900 
Korea.... $e : 750, 000 eal 750, 000 





Australia 33, 870, 800 17, 375, 677 | 51, 246, 477 














Russia ' , 546, 000 550, 000 | 24, 096, 000 | 
Germany a paioe : 7, 921, 336 7, 921, ¢ 
Austria-Hungary i, 399, 648 2, 161, 951 3, 561 
Sweden < ewe 73, 100 152, 000 2 
Norway... pp acuibaiie shimancinn sshitctbran bh oath 235, 400 | 5: | 
italy pan antinbomes ae 94,280} 1, 146, 370 | 1, 240, 650 | 
Spain ; presi esane a widen ie | 2, 140 400 | 2, 140, 400 | 
Turkey i spartvelo’ bwedéieend 7,000 55, 000 | 62,000 | 
France : : = 133, 000 | 2, 955. 600 3, 088, 600 | 
Great Britain 66, 600 | 255, 650 | 322, 250 





36, 748, 184 122, 324, 449 


| 


Total .... “a ou 85, 576, 30 6 


Total of the world, $827,421,811 
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| and silver incoin and bullion intheUnited States and in 





Pe fage of rid’s tot f i i silver p ced in 1892 
A rica produced 62.7 per cent of world’s product 
Balance of world produced 37.3 per cent of world’s product 
0) 
United States produced 7.6 per cent of world’s product 
United States produced 7 < he silve 
1 ted S s produced 24) per cel of the g 
tt is a peculiar fact that while England produces but little gold 
and silver, the Bank of England issues no notes under £5, or 
nominally $25; it mints half sovereign gold pieces ‘r is 














used for all smaller denominations. lLreland and Scotia ssue 
£1 notes. while United States, the richest gold a sly mation 
on earth, issues $1 paper money, of three forms, vi yreen 
backs, Treasury notes and silver certificates to the disadv igre 
of her industries. 

NATIONAL DEBTS OF COUNTRIES PER CAPITA 

Publicdebt, Eleventh ¢ isus United States, 1890.] 

I give the following table of the per capita of the national debts of all for 
eign countries, andthe national debt of *« United States: also select from 
the tentined tants of tha & lebtedness of for rcountris the follow ne 
capita of Great Britain, and some of her n I I ned 
and directed by England Che latter I o sl vy the flnancial condition 
of the suntries controlled directly by England and he noney pol y hat 

|} our people may study it to s Whethe ley care t ypta policy which has 
broucht such a heavy burden of debt to the p e of le Of the richest col 
onies inagricultural and mineral wealt f the orld he money question 
is the principal issue now before the people. Shall we submit to the dicta 
tion of the manipulators al igainst the workers and producers of this 
country, the terrible ¢ of which are now bel f l unk opped 
will grow infinitely worse hi for tl M ve y or no 
National indebtedness of all foreign countries, per capi $32. 9O 
Ni nal indebtedness of the United States, per cap 14. 24 

Mnglish Em ind dependencies 

Nat ial indebte ess of G ut tin and Ireland, per capita 87.75 
Na al indebtedness of New South Wale Austral per capita 214. 87 
N nal indebtedness of South Australia, Australia, per capita 821. 00 
Na 1al indebtedness of West Austr uia. Australia, per capita 150. 23 
Nat tl indebtedness of Tasmania, Australia, per captta 147. 65 
National indebtedness of Victoria Australia per capit 161. 68 
National indebtedness of Queensland, Australia, per capita 33. 46 
National indebtedness of New Zealand, Australia, per cupita 208. O1 
Nati il indebtedness of Cape of Good Hope, Africa, per capita 77.56 
Nati il indebtedness of Natal, Africa, per capita 45. 76 
National indebtedness of Canada, America, per capita 47.51 

Add to the above per capita of national indebted: of the Eng h colo 
nie 1¢ indebtedness of the people, that of the railroads, of private and cor 
porate companies, for homes and loans from banks, 1 as it ized | 
Table A of United States. and the per capita of ind W be in 
creased several hundred dollars 
National debt of foreign countries $26, 683. 016,811 
Loca! debt of foreign countries 1, 689, 740, 25 
National debt of the United States 891, G60, 104 
State, municipal, and county, United State 1,1 10,442 

otal 30, 349, 027, 609 


| desire the attention of the Senate to the per capitaof gold 
rance 


August 16, 1893, or about that date 


Go n coin and bullion in the United States 2604, 000. 000 
Si in inand bullion in Mint and Mercantile Safe Deposit 
Company in the United States 615. 000. 000 
1, 219, 000, 000 
Po} ition August 1. 1893, United States, 67,000,000 
Per capita, gold in United States #9. 01 
Per capita, silver in United States 9.18 
Total pet capita in United States 18. 19 
Per capita, gold in France ”). 52 
Per capa, silver in France 17. 9% 
Total per capita in France 8. 47 


Per capita in France $38.74, as against $18.19 in this country. 

[he table I have submitted, which I think is substantially cor- 
rect, shows that the French people have a per c pita of metallic 
money substantially twice the amount of the American people. 
[ think it has become proverbial in this country that the french 
eOple are a ty pically prosperous yp ople. if | am correct y in- 
yvmed, every natural agency in the French Republic is being 
utilized in the production of wealth; every man whg desires la- 
bor has an opportunity to labor for remunerative wages; and the 
'renchman is the owner of his home. Now, to what is that due? 
it is due to the fact that the French Republic has undertaken 
to secure the prosperity of herown people. She has not trusted 
to banking or corporate institutions exclusively for the prosper- 
ity of her people, but her legislation hus been humane and just, 
and has taken within its reach and grasp all classes of the peo- 
ple of France. As a result the French area remarkably prosper- 
ous people, notwithstanding the tremendous tribute that was 
levied upon them by the Prussian Empire after the close of the 
Franco-Prussian war. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator from Nebraska present or 
indicate the French law which has produced the results he at- 
tributes to the French legislation? Can he tell us what it is? 

Mr. ALLEN. IfI go to an apple tree and see lying under the 
limbs of that tree an apple of peculiar shape and color and taste 
and find hanging on the limbs above apples identical in shape, 
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color, and taste, I will naturally conelude that the apple which 
is upon the ground grew upon that tree and fell from there, ac- 
cording to the law of gravitation, although I did not see it fall. 

Mr. PALMER. AsI never saw the tree, will not the Senator 
describe it to me? 

Mr. ALLEN. I witness the fact that the French people are 
eo { suppose the Senator from Illinois does not doubt 
that? 

Mr. PALMER. 


such a law. 

Mr. ALLEN. It is the most singular thing in the world that 
the Senator should ask me at this time in the morning, pretty 
nearly 3 o'clock, to furnish a French law that has made those 
people prosperous. 

Mr. PALMER. I ask pardon; I doit because I suppose the 
Senator knows what the law is. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Nebraska allow me to 
eupplemon' the question of the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. ALLEN. Ido not know whether the Senator from IIli- 
nois is really serious in what he says. 

Mr. PALMER. Iam serious. 

Mr. ALLEN. 
ity in it. 

Mr. PALMER. Not the slightest. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should like to ask the Senator from Ne- 
braska whether he attributes the great prosperity of the French 


Mr. ALLEN. 
kind. They have prospered in spite of the unfavorable silver 
legislation in 1875. 


Mr. GALLINGER. 


ita consume very much less than the people of the United States, 
and if that may not account for what he asserts,and which I do 
not know to be true or otherwise, that they have their little 
homes? 

Mr. ALLEN. 
sarily contined to the same channels that are open to other Sen- 
ators. Ido not suppose there is any particular difference be- 
tween the consuming power of the Frenchman and the German. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 


this country than from this country to France? 

Mr. ALLEN. 
favorable legislation must be greater than they are in an old 
country like France. But does the Senator from New Hampshire 
ywretend that the condition of the peopie here can not be affected 
by evil legislation so as to make the general condition of the 
people of this country unequal in point of prosperity to the peo- 
ple of France? 

Mr. GALLINGER., 
[ will say that I make no such contention as that; but after lis- 


advertising to the world that we are almost a nation of paupers, 
I stand here to say that my information leads me to believe that 
there are no people on the face of God's green e wth as prosper- 
ous and as happy and as contented as the people of the United 
States. 

Mr. ALLEN. 
tome an assertion which I never made. I desire to call the at- 
tention of the Senator to it now that we may have a perfect un- 
derstanding. I have not berated the people of the United States. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then the Senator has been.very unfor- 
junate in his language. . 

Mr. ALLEN. I have not berated the people of the United 
States, and [ am reasonably correct in my statements. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 
has been very unfortunate in his choice of language. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Nebraska understands the 
ordinary English language and its use. What the Senator from 
Nebraska has said is that the condition of millions of the people 
of this country is due to unwholesome laws, and, if the Senator 
pleases, rotten legislation. Now, because I say they are the 
victims of that kind of legislation is that berating them! 
rather commiserating their condition waen aski 
of the legisiation that brings aboutsuch results? 
rotten legislation and let the whole country prosper. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Will the Senator from Nebraska 
allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. ALLEN. Let me get through with the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 


j [ do, but still I would ask the Senator to fur- | 
nish the law which has made them prosperous, if he knows of | 





It occurs to me that there is a tinge of insincer- | 


My knowledge of the French people is neces- | 


If the Senator will permit me, I should | 
like to ask him a further question: If it be true that as com- | 
pared with our people the French are so exceedingly prosperous, | 
why is it that immigration from France isso much greater to | 
| would affirm that there was more suffering in this country th 
The natural opportunities for aman here under | 





The Senator from New Hampshire attributes | 


Then I say the Senator from Nebraska | 
| the United States at the present time. 


Is it not | 
for a change | 
radicate this | 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebras 
declines to yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ALLEN. I decline for the present. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana, Excuse me; I was going to as 
the Senator if he supposes that in France, to which he has 1 


| ferred so glowingly, there is none of the human misery and suf 
| fering to which he alludes as the condition in this country? 


Mr. ALLEN. Plenty of it. 

Mr. WHiTE of Louisiana. Is there more there than there 
in this country, according to the Senator’s idea? 

Mr. ALLEN. [can not say what is the exact extent of mise: 
and suffering in France, but it is less than in the United States 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Then, if the Senator can not 81) 
why does he contrast the condition of France with the condition 
of this country and contrast the marvelous results produced by 
what he supposes to be French legislation with the bad results 
produced by our legislation? 

Mr. ALLEN. I mean to say that in a country which in nat- 
ural conditions is not equal to this country, in consequence of 
humane legislation upon the part of the French Government. 
the people have been made wonderfully prosperous. What woul 
be the capacity of this country, what would be its condition- 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Whatdoes the Senator mean by 

Mr. ALLEN. Wait until I get through with my friend fron 
Louisiana. What would be the condition of the people of th 
country with legislation just as humane and favorable to th 


| masses of the people as the legislation of France? 
people, to whom he has been alluding, to the fact that they sus- | 
pended the free coinage of silver in 1875 and never resumed it. | 
Oh, no; I do not attribute it toanything of the | 


Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. 
refer to? 

Mr. ALLEN. Iam not going intospecific legislation there. 
mean to say that the volume of money in France is sufficient 


What legislation does the Senat 


| put every wheel in motion, to stimulate production until all } 
I should like to inquire of the Senator | 
from Nebraska if it is not a fact that the French people per cap- 


sons have work at remunerative wages and can save somethin 
Whether it is due to anyspecific legislation there I donot know 
But I know in this country, where the situation of the peop! 
better than in France, the per capita circulation is much k 
and those conditions do not exist. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 


Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I asked the Senator just now if | 


| affirmed that the conditions in France are better than here an 


he said he would not undertake to say that they are. 

Mr. ALLEN. No; I understood the Senator from Louisiana 
to ask whether I e firm that there are more suffering, want, an 
distress in that ccuntry than in this. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Then I asked him whether he 


in France, and he said he would not. Now, immediately 
saying he will not do that, he turns around and saysthere is suc! 
a condition in France that every man is prosperous. 

Mr. ALLEN. Relatively so. There might be one or two 
France who are not prosperous. I suppose the Senator und 
stands that Iam speaking in general terms of a populatio 


| something like thirty-eight or thirty-nine million people 
By way of answer to that interrogatory | 
| all prosperous if there was one man not prosperous: but | 
tening to the Senator from Nebraska, who has been berating | 
the people of the United States for some twelve or fifteen hours, | 


the technicality of language it would not be true that they v 


speaking about the general prosperity of people of France. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Does the Senator know anyth 
about the increase of pauperism in France? 

Mr. ALLEN. [ have made no special study of that mat 
but I have some information on the question. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Then if the Senator does not k: 
the fact, why does he make the affirmation that pauperism ( 
not exist there? 

Mr. ALLEN. I must decline to further answer the ques 
of the Senator from Louisiana, for the evident purpose of t! 
question is simply to confuse the discussion. I assert again 
it is asserted in our magazines and newspapers, it is believ: 


| intelligent circles in this country, that the French peop! 


sidering all things, are the most prosperous people financ 
upon the face of the earthasa whole. Ishall later in this dis 
sion show the condition of hundreds of thousands of the people 


Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. I desire to interpose a most positive an: 
spectful contradiction of thatstatement. There are no people | 
the world more comfortable than the people of the United State: 
The French people are in no sense as comfortable, as well fod 
or as well clothed as the people of the United States. 

Mr. TELLER. And they ought not to be. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Nor do they consume, per capita, 4s 
much. 

Mr.PALMER. Nor have they as many of the comforts of life. 

Mr. TELLER. I say they ought not to have. We have a 
richer country. 
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Mr. PALMER. They ought not to be as comfortable, and 
they are not. 
Mr. ALLEN. I supposed my friends from Llinois and New | 
or considering the soil 


Hampshire understood m 


msidering ali the suri mul 


1at enter into the ques | 


and c¢ 


tion of the prosperity or detract from the prosperity of a peo 
ple, the French, comparatively speaking, are the most pros 
ially, upon the face of the earth. Is that 


perous peopie, linanc! wiy, upon 1e 
plain enough 

Mr.GALLINGER. I will ver 
it is plain enough, but I do not believe it is true. 

Mr. ALLEN. Ido not care anything about what the Senatoi 
from New H:impshire believes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is all right. It is the Senato 
privilege. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator the other day asserted that in the 
State which he has the honor to represent, the State of New 
Hampshir Si ng like $200 per capita, I think 
in the savings binks, and But, 
Mr. President, how many people own that mon+y? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will answer the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
braska yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. will the Senator by referring 
him tothe report of the Comptroller of the Currency for the ye 
1892, from which he will discover the fact that New Himpshire 
has a per capita in her savings banks of $205.76, while the great 
State of Nebraska has not one single dollar according tothatr 
port. 

[ will say 


ture to answer it by saying that 
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I presume probably thatis true. 


irom Wwe 


answer 


, furthermore, that about one-half of the entire popu 
lation of the State of New Hampshire have de in our savy 
ings banks. We have a population of 352,000, and about 180,00 
of our people have deposits. 

I will go further and say to the Senator, because he evidentl 
has not looked up this matter, that we have an aggregate 
$78,000,000 in our savings institutions, 75 per cent of which is in 
sums of less than $300, showing that it 1s the poor men of m 
State, the laboring men and women, who have saved something 
for a rainy day. 

I trust the Senator is satisfied so faras New Hampshire iscon- 
cerned, and that he will not repeat the slanders on New Engian 
that I understand he did assertto-night, which I believe he h 
done for the second time in this debate. 

Mr. ALLEN. It is most surprising that the Senator 
New Hampshire shouid say that [hiveslandered New England 
Will the Sen itor from New Hampshire be kind enough to point 
out what | have sxid that was of a slanderous character? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Iwas not in the Senate Chamber w! 
the Senator made his speech. 
Mr. ALLEN. Very weil. 
careful of his language. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have undertaken to try to find out from 
the stenographers what the Senator siid and have notsucceeded 
in doing so. J] have been informed, howev« that the Senator 
said our farms were abandoned by Americans and occupied by 
French Canadians, which is true to any great extent, and 
that he pictured a condition of desolation in New England which 
does not exist. 

Mr. ALLEN. Isaid nothing about the desolation in New Eng- 
land, and it is somewbat singular that the Senator should come 
in here and make a charge when he does not know whatI did 
Bay. 
shire, thit there are abandoned farms in New England. 

Mr. GALLINGER. So there are in Kansas and Nebraska. 

Mr. ALLEN. I say that there are abandoned farms in New 
England with tenantable houses, which have been abandoned for 
years 

Mr. GALLINGER. 

Mr.ALLEN. I beg pardon; 
of the Union. 

ThePRESIDINGOFFICER. TheChair will call the attention 
of Senators to the rule which requires that before an interrup- 
tion of the Senxtor having the floor, a Senator desiring to inter- 
rupt him will address the Chair, and the Chair will then ascer- 
tain whether the Senxtor on the floor is willing to yield. 

Mr. ALLEN. Thesecretary ofstate of Massachusetts reported 


osits 
] 





irom 


Then the Senator should be mor 


not 








So in every State of the American Union. 
that does not exist inevery State 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do the Senator fro 
braska yield to the Senator from N Hampsl 
Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 
Mr. GALLINGER, In answer to the rtion j nade b 

the Senator from Nebraska, I d to t t] 

that from the organization of the State of New Hampshi 

the year 1860 her people had accumulated in th ng 
of » State just four anda half million do s. Since 1s 

1893 they have added to this four and ialf million dollars tl 
enormous sum of $73,500,000. In the last year the people o 

State put in our savings banks 50 per cent mo t 

they had accumulated in banks of that description from 
| ganization of the State until L860. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, and they will put morein, too. If the M 

Kinley act is kept in force, it will be but a short time until th 


in 1889, 1,451 farms totally abandoned, one-half of them with | 


good buildings, and the valuation was over $1,000,000. I say that 
the same thing in a greater or lesser degree applies to other por- 
tions of New England. 


I do not say this for the purpose of reflecting upon New Eng- | 


land or any person who lives there, and I suppose the Senator 


| 


; 


’ 


from New Hampshire will understand that the deduction I draw | 
from thatis that the volume of money in this country has become | 


so small that under the conditions existing in New England the 





Will 


But the prosperity of that 


have it all. 


ection 


to the Senator in all kindness. 


is due 


more 


ntry, let me sa) 
tarilf legislatio 


and money made in that way, fourfold more thanit is due toag 
culture; and [ think the Senator from New Hampshire will con 
cede that. 

Mr.GALLINGER. I have noobjection to that statement, but 
it does not tally very well with the other statement of the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska, that New England is in such dire distress. 
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Mr. ALLEN. I have not said, I repeat, to the Senator from 
vy Hampshire, and he has no right to say I did, that New 

ind is in dire distress I did not say so. 
the statement, that there are thousands 
in New England with tenantable ho upon 
th of the agrici 
nd controlled by a class of foreign farm laborers who are 
country und who take the place of the native 


Ne 
Eng 
reper 
fa 
i) 
p 
brought into this 


poputat 


¢ 


abandoned 
them, and 


ol 


rms 


ses 


on, 
Mr. HIGGINS. Mr. 
Senator from Nebraska 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. the 
braska yie'd to the Senator from Delaware? 
Mr. ALLEN. 


\ ; ; } 
rtainiy. 
Mr. HIGGINS. I would ask the Senator from Nebraska if he 
is not only aw: 


President, with the permission of the 


Senator from Ne- 


Does 
c's 


but if he is not familiar with the fact, that 
we poor people in the East have been driven down in our agri- 
culture by the fact that the good people of Nebraska and Kan- 
sas and the Dakotas, to say nothing of some parts of lowa and 
Minnesota, have so increased the products of the farms as to 
have swamped the markets both of the United States and the 
world, by the most enormous and unexampled increase of the 
per capita amount of acres devoted to cereals and other farm 
, as compared with the progress of population. So that 
this very country and people whom my friend represents have 
broken down the agriculture and the price of agricultural prod- 
ucts throughout the world, brought the superb agriculture of 
Great Britain to a condition that threatens to crumble that fab- 
ric of its aristocracy and its land-owning element, and yet the 


re of 


prod tcLs 


Senator turns around and says ‘“‘ Look at this picture in New 
England, and the whole of it is due to the want of more fiat 
money.” 

Mr. ALLEN. No; I did not say ‘ tiat money.” 


Mr. HIGGINS. 
Mr. ALLEN. 
| said ‘* money.” 
Mr. HIGGINS. Well, ifthe Senator does notsay *‘ fiat money ” 
lam glad to have the admission. 
Mr. ALLEN. The Senator ought not to inject into my re- 
marks something that I did not say. 


Then some sort of money. 
The Senator from Delaware will stand corrected. 


I did say, and [| 


iltural lands of that country are being bought | 








Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Ican hardly be expected at this time of 
morning tohaveon hand, like the Senator from Colorado. sy. 
facts and statistics at my command, nor will I pretend to 
him in the position of a doctor on all these subjects. 

The Senator from Colorado may select a particular 


tne 


| years ago, and compare it with last year; but that, I su 


an unfair method of comparison. It is the average of t] 
that should be compared with one another; and whil 
not the statistics at hand, I am very much mistaken if 
not show that the growth of farm products, as I hay: 
stated, was enormously augmented in the period beginn 
after the war, say about 1566 and 1867, when the sett: 
the Indian troubles in the States of Kansas and Neb 
beyond threw those lands open to settlement, and w 
across them the railways that simply emptied out on those tree. 
less plains the overplus and growth of the populati 
great country and of all Western Europe. In the yea 

last and last year were produced two of the largest wh: 

that the United States has ever grown. 

I well remember when our crop reached 400,000,000 
and we did not know then how we could market our ow 
In the year 1891 it reached 610,000,000 bushels, and 
considerably over 500,000,000 bushels. We have carried , 
from last year on this side of the water a small crop of 100,00 
000 bushels of surplus, and we are met by a very larg: 
the other side; but let there be for the coming year a ) 
larger than that of this year, and I shall be very much s 
if the farmers do not get much better prices. 

Mr. TELLER. May I trespass on the indulgence of th: 
ator from Nebraska a moment more? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. TELLER. Ishall not deal unfairly with the Senat 
Delaware. He complains that I took lss2. If the Senato 
Delaware will follow me in round millions—I shall nm 
entire figures, because it is not important that I shou!d do 
I will commence with 1882,and rundown, [n that ye 

2,270,000,009; the next year 2,053,090,000; the nex 


oO 


+ 


Was <,ci 


| 302,000,000; the next year 2,108,000,000; the next year 2,] 


| 000; the next year 


Mr HIGGINS. lam glad to hear that the Senator from Ne- | 
braska does not favor fiat money. 
Mr.ALLEN. That hardly tallies with what my friend from 


New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]suid. He said they had made 
wonderful progress and had been putting their deposits in the 
savings banks in the last twenty-five years,and yet my friend 
from Delaware says they are poor people. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. HIGGINS. We have notan abandoned farm in my State; 
but we have much lower prices and the farms have gone down 
in value. Thad a most remarkable statement the other day in 
a private letter from the best statistician in the United States 
on this question, Mr. Wood Davis. 

| think L heard the Senator from Nebraska, in the course of 
his remarks, claim the credit of having been born in New Eng- 
land. Mr. Davis himself is a native of Massachusetts. He isa 
resident of Kansas. He wrote to me the other day that he fully 
expected by 1896, with the present growth of population and the 
pro iuction of agriculture, now thatthe Cherokee Strip opening 
m.rks the last publie land to be appropriated in the United 
States jor agricultural purposes from the treeless plains of the 
West, the price of grain would go up so high that—save the 
mark 
years! 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator from Nebraska allow me to 
correct the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. ALLEN, Certainly. 

Vir. TELLER. The Senator from Delaware, while he seems 
to be engaged in correspondence with statisticians, does not 
seem to have studied the statistics. [Laughter.] The Senator 
says that the overproduction—he did not put it in that way, but 
that is what he means—of the vast crops of the United States 
has broken down the world’s market. I wish to call the Sen- 


ator’s attention to the world’s wheat crop, which, eleven years | 


ago, Was 2,270,982,485 bushels, or in round numbers, we will say 
2,270,000,000 bushels. Last year it was 2,307,000,000 bushels, 
which is 37,000,000 more than it was ten years before. With an 
increased population it should have been considerably larger. 
This year, 1893, it is 2,229,000,000 bushels, and this year, with 
the world’s decreased crop, wheat is worth 23 « 
than it was worth last year in the markets of the world. That is 
anabsolute answer to the Senator's statement that it is the over- 
production of wheat which has caused the difficulty. 
Mr. HIGGINS. Will the Senator from Nebraska allow me? 


the Democratic party is going into power for sixteen | 


|erage for that year, however, was only $1.03; in 


2,300,000,000: the next vear 2,164,000), 
2,222,000,000; and t 
The next year, 18! 
29 000,000, 


next vear 2,068,000,000: the next year 
year 2,295,000,000, that is in 139i. 
2, 307,000,000, and in 1893, 2 
Let me read for the Senator’s benefit the prices of 
Liverpool. In 1890 the prices ran up to $1.25 a bushel. T 


» 


| $1.02; in 1892 it was 85 cents, and in 1893 it was 78 cent 


| 


| world. 
ents a bushel less 








Mr. DAVIS. 
Mr. TELLER. 
Mr. DAVIS. Per bushel? 
Mr. TELLER. Per bushel. 
any question about it. 
2s, a quarter. 

Mr. SQUIRE. 
that? ; 

Mr. TELLER. [If I shall ever have an opportunity to. 
it on this floor, I shall explain it, but I shall not ex) 
the time of the Senator from Nebraska. 

The Senator from Delaware speaks of our great cro [ 
1891 we had 611,009,000 bushels of wheat in round numb n 
1892 we had 515,000,000 bushels, and this yeir we 
000,000 bushels, and the price is less now than it was when 
had 611,000,000 bushels. Last year we had 495,000,000 bush: 
corn less than we had the preceding year, and corn w 
less last year than it was the year before, showing con 
that it is not the great production of the West which 
down the markets of the world, but that it is the curre 
tem which has broken down the markets of the world. 

Mr. PALMER. The Senator from Nebraska will allow m¢ 
say that I accept all the facts stated by the Senator from Colo 
rado. 

Mr. TELLER. They are facts. 

Mr. PALMER. ButI deny the conclusions. There is no po 
sible connection between the currency and prices. ‘Ine 
rency has not been reduced, has not been diminished in quantity 
or quality, and there is no foundation for that statement. 

Mr. TELLER. Iam not talking about the currency systen 
of the United States. The price of wheat in the United States 
is fixed by the price of wheat in Liverpool, where we se! ow 
surplus products. I am speaking of the currency system o! t 


In Liverpool? 
Yes; in Liverpool. 


+ 
t 


Thit is correct. Ther 
[t is selline for less than ite 


Will the Senator please explain th: 


Nnuve 4 











Mr. PALMER. And yetI understand the Senator to fav 
adoption of a single silver standard in this country, although a) 
that we sell we sell in Europe. P 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator does not understand anything o! 
the kind. He knows better. He knows that I have stated re 
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dlvy that I was not in favor of a silver standard. have 
if we were compelled to have either gold or silver, [ was 
+ } , 


1 <¢ . 4} — . 
sil ry, and if I get the floor snali give 


tandard is better for this coun ry than the gold stand- 


easons why the 





PALMER. [shall wait with great patience to hear wha 





Senator from Colorado has to say: but | ive understood 
to express his preferen for 2 silver standard 
‘ELLER. The Senator could not, for I never made a 
stion in my life that ; not in favor of e double stand- 
ir. PA lerstood the Senator to sav that. as be 
, n ie ed the si \ st nd 
Mir. TELL eu ) ind ilver | have s a tT j 
[ pref rt ndard | hope thes tor 10Wws th 


rence between the single and the double standard. 
PALMER. I beg to say that lam repeating what the 
; ; , ; : 


Ir. TELLER. What is the Senator talking about, thedo 
indard or the gold standard? 
Mr. PALMER. Iam talking about what the Senator himself 
said. 
Mr. TELLER. l have uway sadvoce ited the dou Le ind ird. 
ive said that if the United States were compelled to go toa 
single standard, we should be a great deal better off with a sil 
er standard than with a gold standard: and that I repeat now. 
k 


Mr. PALMER, Then, I am correct in saying as between the 
two, the Senator prefers thesilver standard. Is that correct? 


Mr. TELLER. I have stated. 

Mr. ALLEN. Ithink that is what the Senator from Colorado 
sald. 

Vr. PALMER. That is correct then. There is no occaston 
for dispuic about it 

Mr. TELLER. The next time the Senator from Illinois gets 
the floor, he wiil insist that I said I was in favor of the silver 
tandard against the double standard because | did not reply 

| whether I was in favor of one or the oth 

.. Whenl get the floor I will tell the truth. 


| hope so. 





when I was: 
Mr. PALM 
Mr. TELL 
Mr. PALMER. There is no occasion for ‘‘ hope.” I under- 
stand the Senator to say that he prefers the silver standard to 
the gold standard. 
Mr. TELLER. Ido: yes,that is right. Now I hope the Sen- 
ator understands me. 
Mr. PALMER. Then, what difference is there between us on 
at point? 
Mr. TELLER. I willstate when | get the floor. 
ir. MANDERSON. Will my colleague yield to me for a few 





— od 





oments? 
Mr. ALLEN. I yield to my colleague. 
Mr. MANDERSON._ [I have the permission of my colleague 
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interrupt him, and if | may interrupt these threatened proph- 


cies of truth-telling which have just been promised to us—and 

iope we shall not tell all the truth or all we think we know 
ipon this floor, but that there shall be some concealments —I 
hould like to call attention to a statement made a few moments 
go by the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. | 
commend him in as strong terms as I can use for coming to the 
lefense of his State. I should heartily condemn anv man who 
lid not resent attack upon his State. But when a Senator upon 
this oor. standing as the representative of his sovereign State 
ndulges in that which is in the nature of defamation of his State 
| should be inclined to apply to him that old Scotch proverb 
vhich is so expressive, ‘‘[t is an ill bird that defiles its own 
nest.” 

The Senator from New Hampshire took proper pride in the 
splendid exhibit of the wealth of the State of New Hampshire. 
He drew a comparison between that uncient and honorable Com- 
monwealth and the proud young State that my colleague and 
myself have the honor to represent upon this f] t 


floor. I take great 


prids in the State of which I have been a citizen for a quarter | 


facentury, and I know that my colleague should and does thrill 


vith pride when he realizes that he represents upon this floor 
one of the chiefest of the States of this grea i 


nation 

We are told by the Senator from New Hampshire that by the 
report of the Comptroller of the Currency it appeared that there 
was nota dollar on deposit in savings banks in Nebraska. The 
population of that State by thelastcensus wasabout1!.250,000. 1 
glanced a moment since over the record to see what the deposits 
were in alleged impoverished Nebraska, and find that in the na 
tional banks, with a capital stock of $9,300,000 and « surplus of $2.- 


400,000, by the last renort which I can obtain of ie Comptroller | 


of the Currency. there were $20,000,000 of individuil deposit 


i 
J 
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lmo ery ¢ tv in the Stat ‘ I 
to t} c n Ww is to vo to - nt 
Mii ) S ¢ ce nd in the 5 3% ) 
tax LO! eth i sunt of t ) } 
I 1 no «ct n il silted is yt On e 
t the n values . ! ! 
: U1 a ; rv do ; 
| have s at State grow in 
when I went to it twenty-five years ago, alo 
eastern border, but from $5 to $10 an ec t ne r ed 
to-day for.less than $40 to $60 an acre, and | l ! 
the western p rt of that State LVe } } cent f it. d ed 
t » be worthless within m recollectl lé ed ¢ 
| conditions, under the h nd oO ti tion, ul the ad 6 
given to it b he farmer, ndvance fre 
vulueless to pe naps an Verave ¢ 510 to $] 
No. Mr. Presi lent the Stit that m co rue and 
have the honor to rep nt ere ! | oO but rich I t 
only in m lv Ith. but rich iz ter? tion t \ 
dollar that it owes hone ~ 1d ding to 
ter Oo na ne in i ‘ l 
terial w th 
[rue it is there have been fo ( S ( ( 
is that the day of payment must cor ho 
man who,when the ae bt is ¢ 
of law for its collection‘ Pru f 
tune where homes are lost and , perl ( 
providence, sometimes caused b ‘ iisfo ! V 
to all men, the home must go to sati perhap ores 
a greedy ereditor: but be he everss grasping Lil ¢ 
it is his right t req ire the pay ent < Le rt 
tracted. even to the foreclosure of the mo ‘ 
of the rooftree over the head of the debtor 
[say for the State which [havet hon re] 
here, that no citizen of that proud youn om 
thank any man, be he represent it ! e or 
insinuate that she proposes to te one 
debtedness. he will repudiate th Liul ) 
Thank God she has the ability to} und th 
that she has the honesty th ompts 
Mr. GALLINGER. Y '¥ a t. will e Senat 
brask yield to oO. a I 
The PRESIDING OFFI , Noes the 
brask y to the « tor trom N 
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$700,000 of deposits in other national banks, $1,600 of deposits | 
in the State or private banks, making $34,000,000 of wealth owned | 
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| 
; banks of his State at the time that this report was made | from the report of 189091, if the distinguished Senat 



















































Bay 
ha their reports. [am sorry I did not know that fact. | Nebraska prefers that. which will show the « eposits in t} 
Is | co-rected to the extent of admitting, fromthe statement | ings banksin the Stite of Nebraska at that date. I thin! 
m by the Senator from Nebraska, that in that State there is | to ask permission to insert both tables, suggestine tha ; 
ap pita in the savings banks of between two and three dol-| an instructive -tory, not at all to the discré of Nev 
iar lam gl d it is so. I wish it were 8200, thus ap} roximat- The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there obiection 
ing to my own State. | quest of the Senator from New Hampshire? The Ch 
. President, that is all lL care to say, except to ask permis- | none. 
ion to have inserted in the RECORD either this table or the table ' The tables referred to are as follow: 
TABI ‘ | Showing, by fer a Territories, the ; ! y ( J a | a aqgareda ? } ivide } 
a t wlional a Ss e bank t i? 1 f Uni J } 
7 } capita of p lati id th t } i ich cla yf andina 
A age per capita 
States and Territorie 1 iol Capital, etc hea : neinteies Loanand | «,. 
7 All banks.| “)anks.. banks, |*rustcom-| 0), 
1K unk panies be k 
|- 
Ma 664, 000 885, 438, 648 R122. 68 R4 #5. 60 Rs 
Ne pshire 382, 000 | 95, 127, 686 | 249. 62 13 20 
TN i a | 333, 000 45, 591, 880 136. 91 6 wil 
Ma husett : | 2, 353, 000 792, 197, 295 336. 67 138. 5 $2. 21 if 
Rl Island bun 360, 000 183, 889, 192 371.91 { ) 412. 82 19 
Co ticut 776, 000 210, 733, 460 71. 56 87. 54 9. 16 7.17 lf 
Ne ort 6, 212, 000 1, 788, 965, 731 j 89. 65 41.23 17. 56 10 
Ne 3eY 1, 522, 000 131, 873, 896 50. 66 5. 96 5. 53 24 
Pe ivania s 5, 497, 000 | 600, 482, 442 65. 86 9.56 17.47 1 
Del ire lian lin epee aa 173, 000 | 15, 618, 609 | 45. 87 12. 65 8. OF 2 
Ma snd ta 1, 059, 000 | 114, 129, 719 57.53 5. 61 x. 26 42 
Di iS {: eee ~ 257.000 | 23, 628, 110 61. 60 29. 96 
Vin a a lt 1, 685, 000 | 46, 079, 691 | 13. 58 
We a i tee J 784, 000 | 3 12. 37 
Nor Carolina ee 3 1, 650, 000 4.47 
South Carolina . 1, 181, 000 | 5. B4 
Geo seat pacleidlihdatiat dil sis neal 1, 808, GOO | | SAE rill aos 
Florida aa a a te aaa 420, 000 15. 57 a 
ie ian le ea - ‘ 56 7.16 ( 
M ippl Sisal ileowwebalng 2.78 7 
ty at el ce i a | 20,14 . 
Te . Sisiniee atediannieniaia’ | 26. 21 . ak 
SI ini, Schein camtadereh ta vrs: Waninses tatiana tapas ctiaicaminiis tietes alliieesianetatil 000 | 8. 64 3 
SII « de ot. roi vith wendawatyaswudeuns tees aan aan eeakincehetie 000 95, 864 | | 20.50 ) : 
r a i i ated ee 89, 000 | 44, 156, 220 | | 16.72 6. 20 tis i 
Ol! siento natdata icant 3, 770, 000 253, 570,579 | 43. 64 ee) 10 
tr RT Scie ane Sree A ee Ee Seal ee re | 2,934, 000 82, 201 24,74 5. 40 wb | 1.8 
0 RR aS eS eee See en | 3, 975, 000 318, 0838, 2 $8. 73 7.57 6. 36 12. ( 
Mi wm . 5 2, 186, 000 144, 315, 566 | 8. 40 3.78 68 | 31.7 
wi isin = 1, 771, 600 | 101, 931, § | ' 3.1 4 ae | 0 
Lo. . 1, 964, 000 | 127, 179,2 | } 25. 40 12. 11 1,89 | 16. ( 
Mint } 1, 418, OO 114, O89, i | 30. 91 27.59 4.44 | 6 
Mi ii. oe seit | 2,790, 000 177, 810, 63. 738 25. 32 33. 59 1.93 |. 
Ka liana dit te Eanes nla iad 000 866, 45.19 23. 97 15.10 sent le aT ae 
Neb . j 000 | ] 5 5 124.80 |....... 
Co witcll 000 6.91 mre 
I ok ode ee Re ee a — .| , 000 ‘ sll ema se . 
Ca nia 7 . > Seetatainte hid ome § 90. 64 108 
Or i e | 2, 000 | 10. 40 
A ‘ ade aah , 000 Oe Sos. fe 
i, 4... a ee ae oon iain 223. 000 | 14, 44 > 
South Dakota 3 ilieteling 386, 000 13.19 
Se a ak é 100, 600 f 
Mi ina . can 160, 000 | = . 
Ne Mexico pusivisedibhtuibcisdeanint ‘ = 161, 000 3.29 iain 
Ok a a all et, « as er | Tn cetenuws 
In tory A Dig to oe i 190, 000 aid i a eels 
I a ae a a ee | 223, 000 MONG oie cca cutiad i 
Ww > 3. camsbiadl dedo based Ghice Gelb bebebintiden: aliieienddaidial hie 74, 000 NM 
\ ing¢ton Lok ea ie eae 410, 000 ee Te ; 
otal pct . abe 65, 593, 000 6, 390, 094, 128 97. 42 14. 83 8.45 | 8 
Estimated by Mr. Joseph 'S. McCoy, Government actuary. +Average of all banks other than nationa 
TA No. 2.—Showing, by States and Territories, the aggregate deposiis of | TABLE No. 2.—Showing. by States and Territories, the aggrea 
é banks, with the number of the depositors andthe averageamount due to savings banks, with the number of the depositors, etc.—Cont 
é in 1890-"91 and 1891-02, 
. Tae - — 1890-"91. 1891 
1890-"91. : ater ees % 
: 5 7 he States and Terri | Aver: | 
. ee Aver- | Aver- SvAves ANG LCT | womber | +2. age to| Number = 
= and Terri- | wumber age to | Number ( age to tories. of de |Amount of Gach | otde- |AmoU 
tories ~ |&mount of 5 , j|Amount of! “2, | stun | GePOsits -, | depo 
| ofde deposits, |.e2¢n ofde- | aenosits. | e8@ch | positors.| deposi-|positors. | 
positors, | I * deposi-, positors, posm deposi- tor | 
tor. tor. - a onildicall wil 
—_ - pwd | | 
sy) ian riiicG mien { 4,309} $384,183; $89. 16] 1,950} 8279 
Mai = 140, 521) $47,781, 166) $340.02) 146, 668) $50, 278, 452 312.80 | Arkansas 7, cauenl ait 258 5! 
New Hampshire 264 418.19, 169,049) 72,439,660 426.24 | Tennessee .......... | 11, 169 129.44) 16,302) 1,20 
Ver nt aaa 72, 702 297.38 BO,740! 24,674,742 3805.60 | Ohio SES 78, 885 396. 24) 84,779) 33, 89 
M: husett 1, 083, 817 326. 24) 1, 131,203) 369, 5: 5 «6826.67 | Indiana__. acal 14, 884) 238. 65 15,418} 3,754 
Rbode Island . 131, G52 ‘ \ 483. 99 136,648 66, 276,157 485.01 | Iiinots _............ | *61, 108) 267.78 *73, 872) 21, 108 
Connecticut 305, 863 116, 406, B20. 58 317,925) 122,682,160 385. 57 DEROIOT. ...cnenced 150, 325) 198. 82 180, 801) 36,959 
New York _..| 1,477,819, 574, 669,872 388.86) 1,516,289 588,425,421, 388.07 | Wisconsin. .....__.. 726) . 130. 42) 948 10d 
New Jersey lcs 125.073 82,462,603 259.55 131,739; 33,807,684 266.62 | Jowa............_... | *57,146| 20,821,495) 3864. 35) 71,687 26, 115,: 
Pennsylvania 236,312 62,150,893 263, 00 248,471) 65,233,993 262.54 | Minnesota.. i | a 391! 7, 688, 677) 352. 99) 35, 123 8, 786,8 
Delaware 16, 752 3, 602,469 215. 05 17, 318 8, 626,319 209. 39 Nebraska .......... | 26, 896 8,508,751) 130.45 7 
Mary land 135,004 38,916,597) 288. 26 142,135; 41,977,868 295.34 | Colorado _....-....-. aaa htt Rat a ws} 921,216 > 89 
Dis t of Colum Dalifovmisa. .......-. | 136,497) 114,164,523) 836.39) *167, 667 é 
bia 10, 28 703,266 68.7% 1, 303 60,178 46.18 | New Mexico_...__. *1, 062 165,426; 155.76 900 
We Virginia 9, 894 275, 440 37. 04 8, 428 473, 848 56. 22 ls See oe *7,994 1,682,040 210.41 *13, 506 
No Carolina 264. 348 45, 31 6, 247 28z, 425 45, 21 Washington. ......./ 6, 850 834,815, 121. 87) 8, 955 
Sou Carolint 3, 286, 155) , 187. 84 21,397) 4,225,450) 197.48 j— — ————|-—--—. ---- | -- 
tees 477, 487) ~ 188, 50 4, 589) 572,523) 125. 30 Taba... canes | 4, 538, 217/1,623,079:749, 858.04) 4, 781, 605! 1,712,769,02 
ri \ 181, 630; 168, 49) 170) 81,912 187.78 y | | 
Alabama. : 65, 816 37.18 1, 698 220,046 129.59 : 
Lit na 4,366 1, 420,798 S42 5,557, 1, 695, 782; 805.15 ' *Partially estimated 
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Mr. MANDERSON. Let me call the attention of my friend In fe -eig u 1 illage 11 y 
from New Hampshire to a contrast between New Hampshireand | 6 ent 120 per « 
Nebraska in another tegard. 

New Hampshire drew drafts upon all reporting banks in the 
vear 1892 to the extent of $149,845,000, while N« ca drew : 
drafts on all reporting binksin 1892to the extentof $445,304,000, : 
showing that that young Commonwealth is doing, with a some- 
what greater numl f po ition, more than New Hampshire 

Mr. GALLINGER ( three times as much poy n, | S 
wil } t to th é I 8 ae ' 

ir. MANDERSON. Perhaps th 3 as much 

y ‘ly 8500,.000.000 of bankir oy isiness ca 
( fts, as against $150,000 i he State of N H i 
v 1 shows prett lt ( ( 3 t ( ) 
States. tab ( 

Mr. ALLEN resumed the y ed \ DI | y 
who suggested the absence of a quorum.! 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I « more st to ’ 

Senator from New Hampshire t ‘ om L desire ) 
say that, in my judgment, when the Sen fro New Hamp 
shire < lled at ntlo towbat het t to be th fact nat 

people of my State were entire y unrepres d in the sa 3 
banks, he believed that to be true. I will not say to the Senator | ¢ 
from New Hampshire, as he said to me. that he was slandering | V 
the State which I in part represent here by making that state- 
ment. I believe that he was honestly misled. Now, I hope th 
Senator from New Hampshire, when he corrects me hereafter, 
will credit me with believi the statement I make without 
charging me with slandering his State. : production of g 

Turning my attention now to the Senator from Delaware [Mr. | /ollows 
HIGGINS |, who put some questions to me as to the pove rty ofthe 
people in his section of the country occ sioned, as he says, by t! Mi 
development of the West and the ability of the Western country ( 
to produce grain and products of the field and the farm more raat_'4a | § 1874-"84 . 18 
profusely and in greater quantities than cin be done in his Stat : ; 
whenI remember the fact that the bonds and mortgages of this 
country are owned in the section of country in which the Sen- =o : + a4 one > ' 
ator lives, when I remember the fact that the railroad stocks ‘ ) 1 58 
and bonds. the corporate bonds of almost all classes, and munici KX 1, 040 1,27 161 ! ) 
pal securities are owned in his seetion of the country, it occ rs Tea ~ a4 ; o 
to me that the statement of the Senator from Delaware thatthe | s; 180 ) { 
ovey production of the fields of the West has impoverished the | Portugal “ 0) 
people of that section of the country can scarcely be sustained. win , 0 ip "on ' 

No, Mr. President, that isnot the case. The condition of the | No f 1D 
agricultural people of this country, East and West, North and | De : a) 5 of 
South, in my judgment, is produced by means ofa contracted we — 7 ) f G 
volume of money; and I do not slanderthe State of New Hamp- | swiizerla 12 i ; 6 
shire or any other State when I say that is true. | Gr 6 ) 1 

Pursuing the question of overproduction a little further, I de- | p° - ~ | z 
sire to introduce, without reading at length, some important | ‘Tu ¢ 170 ’ 
tables bearing upon this subject, which fully illustrate the posi- | : 
tion I have assumed throughout this discussion, irregular as it | , Eu oA : sa ae 
has been, that there is no such thing as general overproduction | ¢; 9 oa 
in anything; that the doctrine of overproduction isa fallacy; and | ‘ 1 g 3 
especially is this so with reference to the production of silver. } 4T2enu™ ‘ 

That there isa legitimate demand throughout the civilized world | Orhercountries 60) K) 
for every ounce of silver produced by the mines of the world I 
do not doubt. i, 14 5 

There are 80,000,000 people (India, China, ete., not counted 
occupied in farming, and the annual products of agriculture The following tables show the tribution © 
amount toalmost £4,000,000,000. Capital and product have more | 1897: ~ 
than doubled since 1840, but the number of hands engaged has | 
not risen 50 per cent, viz: aie re 
eniteilttiiiemmaneliitaaes = . : —_ Country 

Year Capital Product | People | we ¥ . —_— 
enga 
— . = an | Eurove ) ~ 
a atiths ns. csmaon 36, 000, 000 | £1, 824,000,000 | 55,080, 000 | | Ss ~ ; 
ee $23, 000, 000 2, 483, 000, 000 $6,000,000 | ‘ 
Mb oxeuase 7 23, 006, 000, 000 3, 948, 000, 000 80, 050, 000 
Total 174 101 1s 

The value of agricultural products in 1887 in the following N 

countries is as follows: ¢ t i a 
y t 1 

United States ._......... £776, 000,000 | United Kingdom _... £251. 000, 000 
a 563, 000,000 | Italy .............. 204, 000,000 | + . 208 ' , 
Seg 160, 000. 000 | Spain 173, 000. 000 | 4 aaa abe ee 
a re 424, 000,000 | Australia 62,000,000 | a, eggs rs : 04 
ae 331,000,000 | Canada 56, 000, 000 | 7 

| ot { ‘ 

The area under crops has risen from 492,000,000 acres, in 1840, —_ : 
to 807,000,000, in 1888, an increase of 315,000,000, viz: 

Manes In the U nited States 9,00 ),090 peop: e produ nea is 
Tn United States.........._.... .. 151,000,000 | much grain as 60,000,000 in Europe. Lhus it appears thst there 


In Europe 
In Colonies, ete 


Total 


131, 000, 000 
33, 000, 000 


----= 315, 000, 000 








is a waste of labor in Europe equal to 48,000,000 hand inothe 
words, one farm laborer in the United States i th more than 


three in Europe. 


5 18 WOl 
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Mr. Spallert’sestimate of the crops of the world compares with | The annual wheat production of the United States was as fol- 
the official returns and latest estimates for 1887 as follows: | lows: 


a Peewee In- an ae 
_ Years. Pome. | sssnes Tons. | crease. 


Millions of bushels of— 


Rye. tarley.| @ats. | Maize. Sundry.| Total. | — ee ~ ; —— 7 T 
Per cent Per cent. 
1831-1840 2,050,000 |__._- 1874-1884 _| 4,120, 000 | 65 
1, 256 77 § 1, 528 312 $84 | 1851-1860 ___._....| 2,650, 000 19 || 1887_.... Se 4, 750, 000 15 
1, 982 1, 165 7 , 936 1, 829 293 97: 
2.115 1, 196 803 2, 166 2,035 32 
2,243 | 1,418 34 2, 365 1,979 283 9, 122 | Production of the United States from 1840 to 1886. 


1, 944 


Aas9 ding to Bui les and other a ithorities the production of Grain Meat Sugar.! Rice. |/Potatoes.| Butter. | Cheese. 
w cotton in the world was as follows in millions of pounds: 


South ; | Tons Tons Tons. Tons. | Tons Tons. Tons. 
America Egypt India. |Various.|; Total 1840__.._.....| 15,400,000 | 2,050, 000 70, 000 | 36,000 700,000 |... 
: a a 20, 700, 000 | 2, 390,000 | 110,000 | 96,000 | 2,600,000 | 140, 000 
.-.----| 81,000,000 | 2,890,000 | 120,000 | 83,000 | 2,800,000 | 205, 000 
102 _ 130 256 | 404) (| 34, 700,000 | 2, 480, 000 74, C00 | 33,000 | 3,600,000 | 230, 000 
102 : ; 160 | 910 | =) 880. . 67, 500, 000 | 4,120,000 | 110.000 | 50,000 , 200, 000 | 350, 000 120, 
104 |... — 201 | BD: j 71, 100, 000 | 4,750,000 | 110,000 | 50,000 | 4,200,000 | 430,000 | 170,000 
RA 5 5 | 183 630 
82 80 | 155 820 
° 212 100 | » BI The average per cent of increase of grain, cotton, and butter 
OH id 31 00 > . a ps } : 
90 51 oat hed ’s5; | is greater than the average per cent of increase of population 
100 » 775 | from 1850 to 1880. 
1° 3, 601 The average per cent of increase of population is greater than 
‘ the average per cent of increase of sugar, meat, rice, potatoes, 
and cheese from 1850 to 1880. 


appears that the United States has produced two-thirds of Averace per cent of increase from 1850 to i880 of 
the cotton which has been consumed by the factories of the world Popuiation — _ 
in the last sixty-seven years, and the cotton crop of the world Grain 
shows a steady increase. The decade ending in 1890 shows 40 Seoeaee 
009 tons a year more than the preceding. Great Britain con- nneentnaeaes 


siumes one-third of all the cotton produced, the United States 
being the next largest consumer. 
n" 


he value of the principal manufactures of the United States 
is as follows in millions of dollars: 


The value of fiber consumed by the United States since 1840 i 
as follows in millions of pounds sterling: 
Hemp, 
flax, etc. 
1810. | 1840. | 1850. | 1860. | 1870 $44 : 


1841-1850 ; a £49 £30 £2 | £7 £88 

| 1851-1860 eustee _ 84 38 4} 12 138 

$136 b224 | $356 | 8505 | 1861-1870 a ays 223 | 32 ‘ 17 316 
49 ; 36 | 1871-1880 — ere . 157 | 101 | f 24 297 
92 2; 2 1881-1887 So Se 150 83 2 16 269 


Period Cotton. Wool. Silk Total. 


59 ¢ ‘ ee ee eisai anata 


66 é : ‘ Forty-seven years -.... 663 | 314 5D | 76 1, 108 

chinery enh bene esha ones Kemet 28 

Nothing — ‘ 3 i8 

Su, wr : . : | ml + The value of fiber consumed in the world in millions of pounds 
oolens ei - . ig 21 | .2 ° 

Liquor ............ 16 é 22 43| 75 144 | Sterling is as follows: 


Cabinet work _ ; r 18 24 55 | é | ---— -_———— - - --— — —o - — 
Printing inte nbs Ban saenre os em einincl 12 i2 46 | 91 | . . ‘ — 2 
implements naenesteu ~--|----- siesinel 7 18 42 | Period Cotton Wool Silk a. 
Paper Dene i | 10 18 39 : 
Soap and candies — | 10 17 18 7 | T | 
Sundries .... sean 27| 155 | 404] 832} 1,395 | 2,4 1841-1850... ._-. . £267 | £396 £188 £3 £1,115 
pantaiaiaemaensl sanansiiapinattis 1851-1860__.._- mnt inea tae 5CO 473 240 25 1, 464 
Total sy 458 | 1,019 1,886 | 3,386 | 5,370 | 1861-1870 987 564 291 g 2, 159 
1871-1880 Banuga ; 915 | 663 254 38 2,213 
1881-1887 is ns . 742 434 175 23 1,590 


Total. 


The following is the total value of manwfactures in the United 


States since 1810: Forty-seven years 3, 411 2, 530 1,148 , 45: 8, 541 


Year Value ae ‘ Value Daas The value of goods manufactured from the above fibers in forty- 
aes seven years was approximately as follows in millions of pounds 
sterling: 
Per cent er cen = 
1810 _......... #152, 000, 000 ; 1860 . $1, 886, 000, 000 5 a — aes —_ — — 
1840 458, 000, 004 201 1870 8. 386, 000, 000 | Period Cottons Wool- Lin Silks Hemp 
1850 1, 019, 000, 000 122 1880 5. 870, 000, 000 5 ens ens etc 


: . " sea a . £1, 055 
il wheat production of the United States has aver- - 


ows: 


The annu: 
aged as foll 


Years 
F< rty-seven years 


. Pe 
1831-1840 - .. _ o— a oon oes e " The following table shows approximately the quantities of food 
1851-1860 3.4 Inec.. } 10, 370, 000 be _ = 7 2 . 


1 
1-1889 __. » | Ime 146 annually produced and the population subsisting thereon: 


ik 


The total a ul grain production 1e United States s Period Grain Meat Sugar. | ana tea, | Popwation. 


} 


1830 has been approximately as foll 


Tons Tons. Tons Tone. 
101, 000, 000 8, 100, 000 580, 000 210, 000 | 251. C00, 000 
139, 000, 000 10. 490.000 | 1,100,000 390. 000 300. 000, 000 
204, 000, 000 13, 260, 000 8, 670, 0 745, 000 870, 000, 000 
Per cent 1 ae 241, 000, 000 14, 430, 000 5, 260, 000 920, 000 404, 000, 060 
1851-1840 . 3, DUO, DOE 1-1887_.......| 67,500,000 | 
1851-1860 26, 35 ) ) ; 79, O80, 000 


1871-1880 _. ““| Be’ 950° 000 6 ieee In the above table grain includes what is used for both mag 
and beast. 
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The averages per head of population were as follows: 


ay, © 


Coffee 


Period. Grain Meat. Sugar. and tea. 

Pounds.| Pounds.| Pounds.| Pounds. 

1831-1840 ...-- eenipigtin Oi iicaines te Sina 900 79 5 ~ 

41851-1800 .. ..-- cnccccneccvccce 1, 040 79 8 3 

1875-1884 .. ‘ a 1,240 72 22 | 44 
1888 ........---.--------- es 1, 330 | 79 29 | 


The annual production of wheat as follows: 


has averaged 


Period Europe en eg Colonies Total 
Tons Tons Tons Ton 
1831-1840 .... 17, 800, 000 1, 950, 000 2 900, 000 22 650, 000 
1851-1850 ....... 21, 420, 000 3. 430, 000 5, 120, 000 29, 970, 000 
1871-1880 . 28, 150, 000 8, 450, 000 8, 250,000 | 44, 850, 000 
1881-1887 30, 770, OOO 11, 000, 000 11, 230, 000 53, 000, 000 
ae 32. 400, 000 10, 370, 000 14, 050, 000 56, 820, 000 


In the period 1831-40 Europe produced 80 per cent of the 
wheat of the world, as compared with 56 percentat present. In 
the interval the production in the United States and in the colo- 
nies has quintupled. 

The total annual grain production since 1830 has been a 
mately as follows: 


pprox i- 


United 


Period Europe States Colonies Tota! 

Tons Tons. Tons. Tone. 
1831-1840 80, 300, 000 13,500,000 | 7,200,000 101, 069, 000 
1851-1860 101, 150, 000 26, 350, 000 11, 500, 000 139, 000, 000 
1871-1880 115, 000, 000 51, 950, 000 15, 400, 000 188, 350, 000 
1881-1887 ...... 132, 000, 000 67, 500, 000 21.500, 000 221, 000, 000 
1888 138, 200,000 | 79,080,000 | 23,500,000 | 240,780,000 


Mr. President, it was only when the money power—and I shall 
take occasion to define what I mean by the money power before 
[ get through—it was only when, by concerted action upon the 


part of the money power of this world, some of the leading na- | 


tions were induced to demonetize silver and thus decrease the 
demand for it, that there was any disparity between gold and sil- 
ver. Jt is not due to overproduction; jt is due more particu- 
larly to the fact that nations have demonetized silver under the 
influence of this power and cut off one of the great demands 
for silver; and looking at silver then, under such circumstances, 
from the gold standpoint, there has been adepreciation or there 
4s a disparity. 

But [ have no doubt if this nation takes hold of this question 


in good faith, with a determination to reinstate silver to its | 


place in 1873, when it was demonetized, that it will have power 
enough with the nations of Europe, or perhaps power enough 


single-handed and alone, to rehabilitate and reinstate silver as | 


money, not only in this nation, but ina sufficient number of 
nations to reéstublish it to its original position in 1873. 

i helieve the cry of overproduction of silver to be designed to 
mislead the masses of our people, so that they may be induced 
readily to accept a single gold standard. 
vhich has been sifted out through the press, which has been 
spoken from the stump, which has been uttered in legislative 
halls, for the express purpose of forming the popular mind long 
in advance of the period when the nation was brought toasingle 
gold standard. 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. DANIEL 
for a call of the Senate. | 

Mr. ALLEN. Another of the fallacies taught, in my judg- 
ment, in this discussion is the fallacy of the balance of trade. I 
do not mean to say that the balance of trade is not desirable un- 
der certain circumstances, but Ido mean to say that a balance of 
trade in and of itself, bought by a sacrifice of the property and 
labor of the people, is a curse rather than a blessing. Too long 
the people of this country have been told that a favorable bal- 
ance of trade was per se evidence of prosperity. Suppose that 
every gold dollar upon the face of the earth was bought by this 
nation at the sacrifice of the price of our labor and our property, 
would that be any evidence that we were a prosperous nation 
under those circumstances? That is precisely what the Senator 
from Ohio, in aspeech delivered in this Chamber on the 30th of 
August, I think it was, advised this country todo. I quotefrom 
the speech of the senior Senator from Ohio. Speaking of the 
contest for the possession of gold, the Senator says: 

[f the fight must be for the possession of gold, we will use our cotton and 
our corn, our Wheat and other productions, against all the productions of 


mankind. We, with our resources, can then enter into a financial competi 
tion. 
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[ think it is a heresy | 
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| A competition for what? A competition for gold. - We will 
put everything that is produced in the field and the shop. in the 
contest with Europe for the possession of gold; we will wage 
an industrial warfare; we will wage it at the sacrifice of the 
prosperity of our people; we will bring our people to the condi- 
tion of the working people of Europe in an industrial warfare for 





the possession of geld. That is the language of the Senator 
from Ohio. 

We do not want to do it now 

Says the Senator— 
we prefer to wait awhile until the skies are clear and see what will be the 
of of the Indian policy, and what arrangements m be made on- 
lucting another international conference. in the mean time let the United 
States stand upon its strength and credit, maintaining its money, different 
kinds of money, at a parity with each other. If we will do that 1 think soon 
all these clouds wiil be dissipated and we may go home to our families and 
friends with a consciousness that we have done good work for our country 
at large 


We have done good work for the country at large when we 
have mortgaged the industries of this nation in the form of gold 
bonds, when we have put a great blanket mortgage upon the 
farms and the labor of this country. When we throw the prod- 
ucts of labor, the products of the field and farm into a great 
industrial war for the possession of the gold money of the world, 
then, in the estimation of the senior Senator from Ohio, this na- 
tion has entered upon the high road to prosperity. A most singu- 
lar thing, that we should wage a contest which brings our labor 
and our property down to the condition of European labor and 
European property. That is evidence of prosperity! That is 
the means by which we will reach our highest prosperity! It 
occurs to me that this is simply in keeping with the purpose of 
the money power to industrially enslave the masses of the peo- 
ple of this country. An industrial slavery is the worst slavery 
upon the face of the earth. It is so insidious, so far-reaching, 
that it is even worse than chattel slavery. 

It is only when a balance of trade represents some profit 
nation that it is a favorable balance of trade; it is aie when it 
represents some profit to its people that it is desirable. If itis 
bought at too great a sacrifice, if civilization itself has to be im- 
paired, if labor has to be debased, if we are to be brought down 
to the conditions prevailing in Europe, then we do not desire to 
pay the price for the balance of trade in gold dollars. 

Then, there is another fallacy taught here. Ever since the 

organization of this extra session of Congress on the 7th of Au- 
gust, Senators have talked about maintaining the parity between 
the two metals, gold and silver. Some Senators have said it 
could be maintained and others have denied the proposition. It 
can not be denied that both the Democratic and the Republican 
parties are pledged to the maintenance of the parity, whatever 
that may be—a relation of equality, asl understandit. They are 
| not only pledged to do that, but to-day they are undertaking to 
| escape the responsibility, they are undertaking to make the peo- 
ple of this country believe that they are maintaining that parity 
by wiping out the last vestige we have of silver legislation. I 
ask any Senator in this Chamber when he talks about maintain- 
ing a natural parity between gold and silver, is it possible? Cer- 
| tainly not. If there was a natural law of equality between the 
| two metals, would not one grain of the metal, silver, be worth as 
much as a grain of gold? If there was a natural parity existing, 
would not that be true? 

The relation of gold and silver, like the relations of any other 
articles, must be controlled by the law of supply and demand. 

As long as Senators talk about the commercial value in 
the money metal or the money thing, there can be no such 
thing as a parity between gold and silver, because to-day the de- 
mand puts the price of one up and the price of the other down, 
when to-morrow, next week, next month, or next year the con- 
ditions may be entirely different, and the metal that occupies 
one position to-day may be absolutely reversed then. Tht is 
simply following the supreme law of supply and demand. So it 
is mere nonsense to talk about maintaining the parity when a 
natural parity does not exist. 

But you can establish and maintain a parity when you leave 
| the fallacy of intrinsic value, when youcome to the sensible basis, 


to @ 





the basis which controls this matter; when you declare by stat- 
ute that so many grains of silver shall have the force of money 
as compared with a grain of gold, when the power of the law be- 
hind that makes it perform the office of money, gives it full legal- 
tender and debi-paying power, and establishes a law of equality 
between the two metals while being x1 as money. Thatisthe 
real parity, and the only parity that can either be created or 
maintained. 

I regret, Mr. President, that time is so limited for discussion 
of this subject, but I desire to call attention to some things that 
have cropped out during this protracted debate that are a little 


2 
a 


singular to me as a Populist. 
| It has been charged here, and no more recently than yester- 
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day, that the Sherman act was responsible, in some measure, for 


the crisis through which we have passed; yet it is true that | 


that 


every dollar of gold 
months has returned 
turn if these men who control the money market will permit it 
toreturn. So that if its departure was due in any measure to 
the Sherm t, then with ejual propriety we may say that its 
return 1s duc to the same act. 

Itisa spectacle to witness these. two great 
the Democratic the Republican parties, that have fought 
eac! the last thirty years, marching almost in solid 
column, under the flag of the Administration, for the repeal of 
this act. It isa little 
parties are to be fo 
land in undertaking to secure the unconditional repeal of this 
act strange fatality must have fallen upon the Republi- 
can party. Some stranze spell must have taken possession of it. 
Mr. President, it reminds me of the Hymn of Faith, written by 
J. Whitcomb Riley.in which he describes the faith of the early 
Christians 
says: 


left these shores during the last few 


in a 


singuiar parties, 


and 


ovper tor 


} 


MOMme 


y was < 


The mtent to fall in ranks 
With one who knowed the way, 

From good old Jurdan’s stormy banks 
Clean up to Jedgment Day. 

The Republican party and the Democratic party are content 
to “fall inranks” with Mr. Cleveland, whois supposed to ‘‘ know 
the way” from the very inception of this matter clear up to the 
repeal of the Sherman act and the complete demonetization of 
silver. There must be something strange about the cause that 
has produced this singular union upon the part of the leading 
Republicans and eading Democrats who have contested for the 
mastery of this country for so miny years. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a little volume called Cheap 
Money, published by the Century Magazine Company, being a 
reproduction of a series of articles appearing in that magazine. 
The author of this volume—whoever he may be, and he fails to 
give his name—undertakes to tell what the People’s party of 
Avaerica, which he confuses with the Farmers’ Alliance, not 
knowing enough about the different organizations to know that 
they have no kinship—undertakesto tell the people of this coun- 
try ‘what the People’s party and the Farmers’ Alliance believe 
in. Now, it takes some fellow that was never within a thousand 
-miles of a Marmers’ Alliance, or within a thousand miles of the 
Boil where the People’s pirty prospers, to tell exactly what they 
believe in. Let ™ecall attention briefly to one of the assertions 
of thisman. Spe..king of the question of the supply of money 
and the belief of the people this man is describing, he says: 

Vhen they are asked how they are going to get possession of a share of 
the more plentiful supply- 

Speaking of money— 
and are held down to a specific answer, their ingenuity is greatly taxed— 

[ suppose this fellow believes a man who belongs to the People’s 
party must necessarily be very ignorant and can not have ordi- 
nary sense, and therefore his intellect is severely taxed by a ques- 
tion of thatcharacter— 
their ingenuity is greatly taxed, and they turn to their leaders fora solu 
tion of the difficulty. The different ways in which the leaders whose plans 
we have coliected have met this demand furnish most instructive material 
for study 


inconvertible paper. Never was a People’s party convention or 


caucus held upon the face of the earth that declared that dec- | 


trine; never. There never was a man of that party, however 
wild he may be, who has declared that doctrine. 
and willful mis:epresentation of a great national party that is 
growing stronger and stronger every day. 
ment of a great body of loyal American citizens and an impeach- 
ment of their intelligence. There never was in any organiza- 


tion, there never has been in any convention any argument or | 


resolution offered or made looking to an unlimited issue of irre- 
deemable paper money. Yet this fellow, probably sitting in a 
closet in the city of New York, never having been beyond the 
city limits, undertakes to tell the people of this country, through 
a great magazine like the Century Magazine, that the members 
of this party believe in the unlimited issue of an irredeemable 
paper money! 

Then he tells things that are even more ridiculous than that. 
Among other things, this man says: 

We append the more striking of these, giving the plans of the 
party as a remedy for the evils—giving the exact language— 


He says— 


People’s 


in each instance, numbering them, for convenience of reference, but with- 
holding the names of the originators, in order that our subsequent remarks 
may be free from all appearances of personality. 


It was asheer | 


except about $16,000,000, and that will re- | 
| Should issue silv 


| coin in the Trea 


singular that representative men of these | 
nd to-diy united under the flag of Mr. Cleve- | 


in the doctrines preached by the minister, when he | 
Senate to this book becauss 
| culation, and I have no doubt that many an hone 
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Now, what do they propose, according tothis man? 
man that he came across is reported to have said: 


The first 


1, [am not stuck on silver and gold as circulating mediums, and even 
paper is my idea. Geologists have had things so tine that they can estimate 
the quantities of silver and gold in the mountains, and the Government 

er certificates to an amount equ lent to that estimate, 
It would be far s *. as it would be easy for a foreign nation tocapturethe 
at Washington. but the mountains they could not 


remove even by a faith they could muster 


The author of this series of articles calls upon the American 
people to believe that that is an authentic statement from some 
representative of this party. The man who penned those words 
was either a liar or an ignoramus. There never was a serious 
utterance of that kind from the wil 
zation, There never wis a cauc 
terance to such a thought. Its only 
people of this country and create the impression that the mem- 
bers of the People’s party are ignorant, wild. and visionary. And 
yet men like this are permitted to write and palm off their stuff 
upon the people! 

So it goes, Mr. President. 


lest 
Lé 


member 


+ 
ni 
j 
lL 


of the organi- 
ion th it gave ut 
purpose to mislead 


i5 or conve 


the 


[simply call the attention of the 
I find itin the bookstores and in cir- 
y st man has read 


that pamphlet, or this series of articles, and, without close in- 


| vestigation into the question, believed that this is a fair state- 


ment of the position of that party. It is evidently made for the 
purpose of putting the party in a ridiculous position, of balking 


| its progress, of preventing it reaching an intelligent and honor- 


| able position before the people of the nation. 


| lutely the destinies of the nation. 
| hired for the purpose of falsifying 


Why? Because 
this party denies the right of this money power to control abso- 
This penny-a-liner must be 
its position upon this impor- 


| tant question. 








| tense struggle. 


Now, what is the money power? The expression has been used 
here a great many times. It has been used by myself, and it 
has been used by others. I say to the Senators that the money 
power, in my judgment, is that class of persons who control the 
great debt, bonds, stocks, and mortgages of this country and of 
Europe—that body of men who are directly interested in a con- 
stantly appreciating money, whose fortunes are made out of bonds, 
mortgages, stocks, and evidences of indebtednesses of various 
kinds; that body of men, small though it may be, in this coun- 


| try and in Europe who are combined against the prosperity of 


the farmer and laborer throughout the civilized world—that is 
the money power. 

it occurs to me that some people in this country have gone 
mad upon the subject of gold. This struggle for gold is an in- 
In many respects it is absolutely a senseless 
struggle, tending to sxcrifice the prosperity of this nation. In 
my judgment—and I think I speak somewhat advisedly when Isay 
it—the people who till the soil, the people who work in the shops 
and factories are the people who are vitally concerned in this 
matter, and they are the ones who demand bimetallism at the 
hands of this Congress. I see that that provokes a smile from 


| my friend from Delaware [Mr. GRAY}. 


Mr. PALMER rose. 

The PRES(IDING OFFICER. Does the 
braska yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. What does the Senator mean by ‘’ bimetal- 


Senator from Ne- 


| lism’’? 
Among other things, this fellow says that one of the remedies | 
of the Peoples party for financial ills is the unlimited issue of | 


Mr. ALLEN. I mean the use of two metals, gold and silver. 

Mr. PALMER. I ask if the Senator means gold and silver of 
equal exchangeable value? 

Mr..ALLEN. As money, yes; having the exchangeable or 
monev value, or function, but not commercial value. I have dis- 
cussed that proposition, and I do not propose to consume much 


, | more time in discussing it. 
It is a false arraign- | 


Mr. PALMER. I shall not ask it. 

Mr. ALLEN. Now, Mr. President, 
We are threatened with another panic. 

[ am reminded of the fact that I was diverted from the thread 
of my discussion by the question of the Senator from Illinois, and I 
will proceed. I was about to say at that time that, in ote 3 
ment, a majority of the resolutions and petitions and memorials 
that have come into this Senxte since its organization, upon the 
subject of the repeal of the Sherman act, have come from banks, 
corporations, boards of trade, commerci.l clubs, and organiza- 
tions of that kind. While I do not dispute the right of these 
persons or corporations to petition the Senate of the United 
States for the repesl of this act, or the repeal of any other act 
that they may deem detrimental to their interests, yet 1 must 
remind the Sen te that the repeal of the Sherman act is caleu- 
lated to make their bonds, their securities, and their mortgages 
more valuable than they otherwise would be, and therefore they 
have a direct pecuniary interest in the repeal of this act. 

But I was about to say, and I say now, that I think the great 


what do we see here? 
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masses of the common people of this country want this Sherman 
act retained on the statute book until the Democratic party or 
whoever controls the legislation of this nation, lays down some 
plain proposition looking to the continued coinage of silver. 
They do not want simply empty promises. Senators who have 
charge of this bill will not even promis3 us anything. Weare 
to be treated like bovs. Weare to b2 kept in ignorance of what 
the Administration intends todo. We are told that the repeal 
of this act is to be made without any promise, without any ad- 
vice of an official character, that anything will be done looking 
to the coinage of silver. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. 
a question? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I dislike very much to disturb the 
Senator in the brief time he has at his disposil just now. 

Mr. ALLEN. 


‘ 


e Senator allow me to ask 


Louisiana. 
Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. The Senator says that petitions 


have come for the repeal of the Sherman act from boards of 
traue and commercial bodies. It must be recollected that those 
bodies own stocks, bonds, and other evidences of valuable in- 
debtedness in the country. i thought the whole drift of the ar- 
gument of the Senator was that if the Sherman act were not re- 
pealed property would become more valuable. That was the 
gist of the Senator’s argument during the whole night—that 
products would be more valuable, and that there would be a 
great rise in prices. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Sherman act were not repealed? 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. ALLEN. I beg the Senator’s pardon. Idid notsay that. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. There may be a little doubt. I 
must confess I do not see it. Did I not understand the Senator 


to say that the repeal of the Sherman act would lessen the price | 


of farm labor and the price of wheat, corn, and all the products 
of the labo ‘ing sons of toil in this land? 
Mr. ALLEN. Yes,sir. The Senator from Louisiana under- 


l appreciate the delicacy of the Senator from | 
} pa 


| 





stood me, if he understood me correctly, that it was going to | 


depreciate property. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I mean the non-repeal. 

Mr. ALLEN. The repeal of the Sherman act will depreciate 
property, unless we pass an equally favorable silver law. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Then,I want to ask the Senator 
this little conundrum, if he will be kind enough to answer it. 
How is it that the repeal of the Sherman act is going to raise 
the value of all the stocks and bonds in the country, and non- 
repeal is going to raise the value of all the farm products and all 
the products of toil? This is asort of wind that ‘‘ cuts gwine 
and cuts comin’.” Everything is going to be depressed, accord- 
ing to the Senator, if his views are carried out, and then every- 
thing is going to be raised if his views are carried out; in other 
words, it is blowing hot and blowing cold. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Louisiana is entirely mis- 
taken. Iam not blowing hot and blowing cold. I say now to 
the Senator from Louisiana, and I hope he will understand me, 
that the unconditional repeal of the Sherman act will have the 
effect to shrink the value of prove ‘ty and of labor—— 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. Why? 

Mr. ALLEN. Please wait. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana, I shall wait. 

Mr. ALLEN. And the effect of it will be to increase the 
value of mortgages and notesand bondsand stocks. Thatought 
to be plainenough. They will not shrink any: other property 
will depreciate. The purchasing power of money will be in- 
creased. These mortgages, notes, bonds, and stocks must be 
paid in money with increased purchasing power. The proceeds 
of these mortgages, etc., will be appreciated money, earned by 
the sale of depreciated products. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I ask the Senator how it is possi- 
ble that he is going to have it decreased on the one hand and 
raised on the other. If it isa general law, is it not to operate 
generally upon all property? How is the Senator going to say 
to the farmer, ‘if we do not pass this bill all your property will 


| the 
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I will ask the Secretary to read, as bearing upon this subject, 
the article of Mr. R. H. Patterson, of Edinburgh, a statistical 
writer of Scotland of high repute, published in the Contempo- 
rarv Review of April, 1579, and rep-oduced in a little volume 
which I have in my hand, written by Robert W. Hughes, enti- 
tled The American Dollar. 

Mr. PALMER rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
braska yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. Iam not informed as to the rules of the Sen- 
ate in regard to what papers or documents may be read by the 
secretary. 

Mr. ALLEN. 
ing it myself. 
Mr. WOLCOTT. I will read the paper for the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There being objection on the 

t of aSenator to the reading of the paper called for, it may 
e read from the Secretary's desk on moiion adopted by the Sen- 


» +4 
bbe 


Senator from Ne- 


I will relieve the Senator from Illinois by read- 


ate. 

Mr. PALMER. I rise to a question of order, Mr. President. 
have no desire to interfere with the rights or the feelings of 
he Senator from Nebraska, but I want to know what is the ex- 
ent of the right of Senators to have read at the desk papers 
ike the one produced. 

Mr.ALLEN. [think I can take that question out of the case, 
Mr. President, by reading the article myself. I only wanted it 
read by the Secretary because the light where I am standing is 
a little dim and I do not see clearly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In answer to the suggestion 
made by the Senator from Illinois the Chair directs Rule XI to 
be read for the information of the Senate. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


I 
t 
t 
] 


RvuueE XI. 


OBJECTION TO READING A PAPER 


When the reading of a paper is called for and objected to, it shall be de- 
termined by the vote of the Senate without debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. PALMER. I have no objection, Mr. President. 
wanted to know the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Secretary will read as indicated. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

The expansion of Indian trade must be considered with reference to two 
factors into which it is divided, viz, the trade balance, representing the ex- 
cess of exports of merchandise from India over imports of merchandise into 
that country, and the financial balance representing the difference between 
the annual installments of British capital paid for the construction of rail 
roads and other public works in India on one hand: and on the other the 
home charges for the support of the army of India, ani expenses incident to 
civiland military operations there, collected by council drafts. 

The trade balance was the larger factor during the eleven years between 
1854 and 1865. We find from Mr. Waterfield’s statistics (laid before Mr 
Goschen's committee) that this trade balance in favor of India during that 
period was $1,035,000,000, or at the rate of $95,000.000 a year. The entire pro- 
duction of the precious metals in the world during the same eleven years 
was. according to Sir Hector Hay (as exhibited to the same committee), 
$1,830,000,000, of which sum the produce of the mines opened in the United 
States and Australia after 1848 amounted to $950.00.000. Accordingly, had it 
been necessary to pay the whole of the trade balance to India in specie (he 
speaks of both gold and silver, not of silver alone). the entire produce of the 
new mines during these eleven years would have proved inadequate to the 
purpose by a deficit of $85,000,000. 

Turning now to the financial balance, the railway and like payments, due 
from this country to India in the earlier half of the period, 1854-1865, appear 
to have considerably exceeded the home charges represented by council 
drafts. Certainly, during the first five years, India received in specie the 
whole amount of the trade balance due to her, and upwards of $130.000,000 
more—the trade balance during these years being $222,50),000, while the act- 
ual amount of specie received by India was %353.750,000. In the subsequent 
years of the period, however, the home charges due from India evidently ex 
ceeded the railway and like paymentsdue from this country (England); and 
in striking the financial balance there has to be added to the home charge 

private remittances of money made by Englishmen in India to theit 
families and friends in Great Britain, the amount of which can not be deter 
mined Judging by the result, the aggregate financial balances during th 
eleven years ending in March, 1865, appear to have been against India tothe 
extent of $155,000,000; and thus, although theaggregate trade balances in h 


[ only 


There being no objection, the 








| favor during the same years amounted, as already stated. to $1,035,000, 


be raised in value,” and then say to other people, ‘' if we do pass | 


it your property will be raised.” 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. WoL- 
corm. } 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I was about to say when I was 
interrupted by the calling of a quorum, that my friend from 
Oregon |Mr. DoLPH], who stated upon the floor of the Senate 
the other day that the wheat and cotton of India was estimated 
in gold prices in Liverpool must certainly be mistaken in that 
statement. I had occasion some days ago to call his attention 
to the fact that he was mistaken, and now, I believe, Mr. Pres- 
ident—if I am not consuming too much time—thatit is my duty 
to call attention a little more specifically to this question. 


the actual amountof specie received by India was but $880,000.000 








Now, as before stated, the total produce of thenew mines of the world during 
the same period was $950.000,000; and it is seen that the amount of the pre 
cious metals absorbed by the Indian trade was sogreat thatof all th LOCK 
of gold and silver only $70,000,000, or 8 per cent, were left available for the 
use of the rest of the world. A more remarkable fact can hardly be exhib 
ited 

Further, let us take the whole period for which we have officially pub 


from 1855 to 1875 
evate expol merchandise from 
mports of merchandise were $2,721 

lian of $1,948,000,000, or $92,500,000 


, viz 


ts ol 


lished statistics (Mr. Patterson was 
During these twenty-one years the 2 
India amounted to $4,669,065,000, and 
055,000, giving a trade balance in fav 
per annum. ; 

How has this enormous sum of mone) *n paid the latter years 
of the period, viz, 1865 to 1875, owing to the gradual cessation of the railway 
and like payments due to India from this country, and also to the increase in 
the amount of the home charges due to us from India, the financial balance 
turned heavily against India, so that th drafts drawn by the Gov- 
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| 
Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator from Nebraska please state 


ernment in London upon that in India, which are equivalent to specie, 
amounted in the aggregate to $560,000,000 (averaging $26,666,666 per annum). 
Deducting this aggregate from that of the trade balance, there remains 
$1,338,00,000; but the total amount of specie received by India during these 
twenty-one years was $1,266,250,000, or 90 per cent of the trade balance, leav- 
ing #121,750,000 unaccounted for officially, but which was doubtless settled 
by bills upon India, drawn upon remittances from private persons in India 
to others in this country. 


The total produce of the gold and silver mines of the world during thetwenty- | 
Deducting | 


one years, 1855-’75, according to Sir Hector Hay, was $3,385,000,000. 
the produce of mines existing before 1849, during the period, about $1,830,- 
000.000, there remains 81,700,000,000 as the additional supply of product of the 
new mines. Thus itappears that during this twenty-one years the Indian 
trade absorbed $1,266, 250,000 out of $1,700,000,000, or 73} per cent of the entire 


new supply of the precious metals, leaving only 26} per cent. or $450,000,000for | 
general use to meet the great expansion of commerce and augmented re- | 


ments for specie of the rest of the world. 

In truth, but for the previous accumulation of speciein the Western world, 
it seems impossible that so vast a drain of specie as that which flowed to 
the East in the years immediately subsequent to 1854 could have been 
spared—the fact being, as already shown, that during the eleven years in 
question. the Indian trade required, and India actually received, no less than 
92 per cent of the contemporaneous production of the new mines, leaving 
= y $70,000,000 of their production for the increased wants of the world at 
arge 

It has been the drain of the precious metals to the East, to meet the re- 
quirements of Indian trade and investments, which alone has falsified the 
confident predictions given before 1860 by all the highest authorities as to a 
stupendous fall in the value of money, especially of gold. The currency of 
the East is silver, and consequently it is in silver that the greater part of 
the enormous payments to the East in specie have beenmade. Between 1854 
and 1865, the amount of silver (observe that Mr. P. nowspeaks of silver only 


the silver mines of the world, and $200,090,000 more. In other words, this 
drain of silver to the East was equivalent in its effects upon Europe and 
America to an actual stoppage of the silver mines, together with an actual 
drain and deduction of $200,000,000 from the existing currency of the West- 
ern world. 

But, as already indicated, there has been since 1865 a restriction upon the 
flow of silver to the East in the natural course of trade, occasioned by 
the large increase in the payments which the Indian Governmant has to 
make to the home Government in London, represented by the council trafts 
issued by the latter against the former. These drafts, being equivalent to 
silver pro tanto, enable our traders to settle trade balances due to India 
without sending silver; and thus the requirement for silver for the purpose 
of shipment to India has been proportionately diminished. Another diminu- 
tion of specie remittances to India resulted from larger remittances from 
Englishmen in India for the support of their families in this country; a 
change which hasoccurred partly in consequence of the increase of British 
troops kept in India since the mutiny of the Sepoys in 1857, and partly from 
the opening of the Suez Canal, whereby Englishmen in India can more readily 
send home their families for health and education, and also can visit them 
more frequently than was possible when our only communication with the 
East was by the long sea voyage around the Cape of Good Hope. 

The diminution of specie payments to India from these causes was long 
obscured and overbalanced by the large investments of English money 
which were made in Indian railways; but after 1863 the railway payments 
from this country decreased, and they became wholly exhausted by 1870. 
Thereupon the home charges appeared at their real and fullamount. Fora 
quarter of acentury previous to 1863 these charges had averaged only $11,- 
250,000; but during the subsequent eight years they averaged $31,220,000, and 
during the six years ending with April, 1878, they averaged $61,250,000, which 
is $50,000,000 in excess of their annual amount down to 1863, and almostequal 
to the contemporaneous yield of the whole silver mines of the world. The 
council drafts, being equivalent to silver, have correspondingly diminished 
England’s requirement of that metal for payments to India, and have pre- 
vented the large export and utilization of silver which would otherwise 
have occurred in connection with the Eastern trade. 

This course of things 1s highly disadvantageous, not only to the Indian 
Empire, but to the world at large, by producing a fall in the value of silver, 
which not only lessens the value of labor of the silver miners, but of the en 
tire amount of the vast stock of silver existing throughout the world—the 
accumulated result and legacy of many generations of pastlabor. (Mr. P 
appends as a foot note the following sentences:) Whether there has been any 
real and absolute fall in the value of silver even in the countries of the West, 
or whether the fall ismerely apparent and occasioned by arise in the value of 
gold, the chief standard money of the West, is a question that lies beyond 
the scope of the present discussion. 


Mr. ALLEN. I desire now to read a letter published in the 
San Francisco Examiner of November 7, 1885, by Mr. G. Pellew 
Paul,an Englishman, bearing upon the subject under discussion. 
He says: 

In connection with the present annual depreciation of silver there are 
several matters to be borne steadfastly in mind, and are axiomatic: 

First. The chief cause of the depreciation in price of American silver has 
been, and continues to be, the deluge of British council drafts issued by the 
Secretary of State for India in London for the purpose of patronage. The 
drafts are now sold for 1s, 6}4. per rupee in gold in London, whereas thei: 
proper price should be 2s., as they were a few years ago. 

Second. This discount cn the drafts acts as an export bounty of 20 to 25 
per cent in favor of the English importer of Indian produce, to the detri 
ment of the American wheat and cotton exporter 

[ desire to have the Senator from Oregon listen to thisas dis- 
puting the position he has taken: 


Third. The greater portion of the American silver dispatched to London 
is used to pay for Indian wheat, cotton, and other produce, and enters nec- 
essarily into competition with the council drafts that are used for the same 

Urpose them killing the other, the real offender being the council 
draits 

Soitseemsthatthese English councildraftsand American silver 
come into competition with one another and that produces the 
price over in India, instead of gold, as stated by my friend from 
Oregon. 

Fourth. All silver 
cotton, and other pr 


one of 


r sent from London to India for the purchase of wheat 
duce produces competition with American wheat and 
cotton, and lowers their prices, so that, paradoxical as it may seem, Ameri 
can silver is used in England to lower the price of American wheat and cot 
ton—at present as much as 20 per cent. 





the date of the paper he is reading? 

Mr. ALLEN. This was published on the 7th of November, 
1885, and I suppose substantially the same condition of affairs 
exists to day, as I think [ shall be able to show before I get 
through. 

Fifth. American silver should be withheld as much as possible from Lon- 
don, and diverted directly to its ultimate markets in Eastern Asia, if Ameri- 
| can wheat and cotton are to escape competition with the Indian articles. 

Now, it occurs to me, Mr. President, that these letters from 
two prominent Englishmen upon this subject ought to put at 
rest this question, so far as my friend from Oregon is concerned: 

Let us look at this matter briefly—and I do not desire to con 
sume too much time on it: 

The exports of cotton from India have increased from 839,570,000 in 1879 
to $82,665,000 in 1891, while the export of cotton goods in the same period 
has increased from $4,658,500, to $33,135,725, and other manufacturers of cotton 
from $8,220,625 to $14,348,840, in 1891, and are increasing every year. 

So, Mr. President, it is observable tothe most ordinary mind 
that depreciated American silver has been used by the British 
Government and brought in contact with discounted council 
drafts to develop the industries of India to an enormous extent, 
until the wheat productions of India to-day come in contact with 


| the wheat productions of the American farmer and fix the price 
exported to India actually absorbed the entire contemporaneous yield of all | 


for the American farmer in the Liverpool market. In other 
words, the United States have been engaged in the pleasing oc- 
cupation of developing the interests of Great Britain in india, 
raising up agreat wheat-producing and cotton-producing people 
to come in contact and in competition with their own farmers 
and laborers. 

Mr. PALMER. 
for a moment? 

Mr.ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. Will he tell the Senate what are the wages 
of laborers in India? 

Mr. ALLEN. I think something like 5 or 6 cents a day. 

Mr. PALMER. I think so, where silver is the standard. 

Mr. ALLEN. But the Senator from [llinois forgets that India 
has the lowest per capita circulation of any nation upon the 
earth. It has only about $3a head. It is the lowest per capita 
nation upon the earth. I say to my distinguished friend from 
Illinois, whom I so highly admire, that wherever legislation 
touches a nation and develops anything like poverty upon the 
part of the people it will be where the policy of the controlling 
and governing power is to reduce the per capita circulation of 
money to a minimum. 

Mr. PALMER. Will my friend from Nebraska allow me to 
mike one statement? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. In Mexico, as I have a paper here to show, 
the wagesof miners are 75 cents a day. In everycountry on the 
globe where silver is the standard wages are lower and labor is 
most degraded. 

Mr. ALLEN. What has silver to do with the productiveness 
of the soil or the salubrity of the climate or the nourishing influ- 
ences of the rains and the sun? The world is just as well off if 
industries are developed under a silver standard as under a gold 
or under a double standard. I think I have shown almost con- 
clusively that the value of a contract does not reside in the me- 
dium of exchange which exchanges property for property or 
property for labor, but it resides in the articles exchanged. I 
have at least undertaken to show that, and I think I have done 
so. 

Mr. PALMER. I think the Senator is mistaken in the opin- 
ion that he has succeeded in showing it. 

Mr. ALLEN. Possibly I may be mistaken. 

Mr. PALMER. I have given attention to the question of 
wages in India, Egypt, Mexico, China, Japan, and the South 
American States, and the wages are lower relatively in the sil- 
ver states than anywhere else on theglobe. In European states 
where the gold standard prevails wages are far in excess of the 
wages in the countries I have mentioned. Perhaps there is 
nothing in the history of nations more lamentable than the 
wages in India and Egypt where silver is the standard. Will 
the Senator tell me why, when that is the case, he insists that a 
silver standard means high wages? 

Mr. ALLEN, Oh, no: I have not insisted that that was the 
case at all. The Senator is mistaken about that. 

Mr. PALMER. I beg pardon, then. 

Mr. ALLEN. I undertook to show that the question whether 
| we had a silver or a gold standard or a bimetallic standard does 
| not necessarily enter into the question of our prosperity. 

Mr. PALMER. Not into the question of wages? 

| Mr. ALLEN. Not necessarily into the question of wages. 

| Mr. PALMER. What does necessarily enter into the discus- 
i sion? If the contrast between silver and gold does notenter into 


Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him 
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it, what does? I think, with the permission of my friend from Mr. ALLEN. I think so. 
Nebraska, I have stated what I believe to be true, that in every Mr. PALMER. Iam descended from the English race my- 
country on the globe where the silver standard exists wages are | self. 

lower, labor is paid less, and the conditions of the people are Mr. ALLEN. 
worse than the European nations where the gold standard pre- | my country is superior. 
vails. I am not defending the gold Standard, but I am stating Mr. PALMER. [will notshrink frome 
that fact for the information of my friend from Nebraska. Why | anywhere, and T will not seek an alliance 
is it the caso, I ask? clothed people of the Orient. 

Mr. ALLEN. I should like to ask the Senator from Illinois, Mr. ALLEN. I donot Suppose anybody desires my honorable 
if he has no objection to answering, whether he attributes the friend from Illinois to become a competitor of the Chinaman who 
condition he speaks of to silyer legislation or to the fact that sil- | lives upona bowlof rice and a rata day, but what | contend is that 
ver is used as money in those countries? this country is of continental proportions. Wearea continent, 

Mr. PALMER. T do, because [ consider the silver circulation not simply a small empire. We are acontinent of inexh:eustible 
of those countries as an evidence of impotency and feebleness. [ resources, containing a class of people who are capable of almost 
believe those countries where we sell our wheat and our pork | inconceivable advancement if we will permit them to advance, 
and beef, the active. energetic countries where the gold stand- Under those circumstances are we to change the destinies of 
ard prevails, are those to which we should adapt our monetury | America to the destinies of England or any European power? 
Standard. Why not cut the Strings that bind this nation to the powers of 

Mr. ALLEN. Permit me tosay in reply to the Senator from Europe and set all the forces of nature at work in this great con- 
Illinois, that the real value is not the number of dollars a man | tinent of ours, giving every man, women, and child who desires 
gets for his wages or the number of cents he gets, but it is the labor an opportunity to labor and to earn an honest living? Wh 
purchasing power of the money which it commands over the | not do this and push our civilization away beyond the wildest 
necessaries or the luxuries of life if he is enabled to buy them. | dreams of continental Europe? 
It is the amount of bread, the amount of food products, the| Iam an American, Mr. President. | believe in the 


amount of clothing, the amount of shelter that his wages will | of my nation. The prosperity of America is dearer ti 
afford him and afford his family that makes the real value of 


the wages and not whether they are 75 cents in gold or $1 or $1.25 | believe in the prosperity of every man, woman. and child who 
in silver. That is simply looking at the surface of the transac- | is an American citizen. The interest of the humblest man who 
tion. | can be found upon this continent is as sacred to me as the inter- 
Mr. PALMER. Mr. President—— | est of the most exalted. The Same law that protects the Car- 
The PRESIDING OFFIC ‘ER (Mr. BLACKBURN in the chair). | negies of America must protect the humble liborer who works 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from Illi- | for him: and I am not willing, if my distinguished friend from 
nois? | Illinois please, to chain the prosperity and the destiny of the 
Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. people of this country to the destiny of continental Europe. 
Mr. PALMER. Iam not going to t 


I have a little touch myself, and yet I think 


ompetition with them 
with the ill-fed, half- 


prosperity 
> my heart 
than the prosperity of England or any other nation on earth. | 


respass On my friend from | Mr. PALMER. Will my friend allow me interrupt him? 
Nebraska for more than a minute. Our commercial intercourse Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 


with the United Kingdom and with Germany, France, and the Mr. PALMER. The Senator owes me 
countries where their peculiar monetary regulations exist. gold | magnificent burst of patriotic oratory. 
being the standard of value, is far beyond all our intercourse | shall we adopt a de 
with other countries. 

[ maintain that it is the policy of our country to harmonize our 
monetary relations and reculations with those countries, and that 


an obligation for that 
But the proposition is, 
graded currency, or shall we look to England, 
| Of which the Senator from Nev ida |Mr. STEWART] speaks so 
exrnestly, and invite a contest with them? We are their de- 
scendants: we are their equals. If gold is the most precious of 
in the countries where silver is the stindard there exist degra- | all the moneys, we have aright to demand our share of it, and 
dation, ill-paid labor, ill-fed people, ill-clothed people. I believe | we have a right to contest with them our 
that the European Civilization to which we pb ‘long is a bold, | I do not shrink from the encounter. 
manly, elevated Civilization, while all the other is degraded: one word more? 
that wages are poor, that the people are ill-fed and ill-clothed,| Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 
and that it is our interest to contest with the United Kingdum | Mr. PALMER. The claim that 
and with all creation and not adopt Asittic monet iry systems. Kansas, or Illinois are a suffering 
Mr.ALLEN. Then] understand the Senator from illinois to | thet needs protection is a fallacy. 
mean that the true interest of this country is to put the gold of | the bone and sinew of Illinois, and we do not shrink from this 
the world upon an auction block and have the United States en- ; encounter. Weare not beggars, we are not poor people, we are 
ter the list as a competitor for that gold and bid for it. | not seeking cheap money: we are seeking a manly, open conflict 
Mr.PALMER. The Senator states me correctly. | with Great Britain, or any other people in God Almighty’s crea- 
Mr. ALLEN. I am glad the Senitor from Illinois acknowl- | tion, for a share of all the good things of this life. We are a free, 
edges that I state hig position correctly. What does that mean’ | independent, earnest, self-reliant people in Illinois; and so are 
It simply means that the nation that gets that gold will be com- | the people of Nebraska. My friend is altogether mistaken in 
pelled to debase its labor the most, which gives the least re- | supposing they are in the sad condition he describes them to be. 
muneration to those who produce the corn and wheat and prod- | Mr. ALLEN. I have certainly said nothing against the people 
ucts the gold is purchased with. It is a direct blow at the pros- whom I have the honor in part to represent in this Chambe * and 
perity of the laborer and farmer of this country. It chains him | it is a little strange to me, leaving the thread of my discourse 
to the destiny of the farmer or laborer of England, so that it is | for a moment, that every remark I have made about any State 
impossible for him to rise above the condition of that class of | in this Union, which was clearly within the bounds of truth. has 
people in Europe. Then, what becomes of the glory of living | been the subject of constant misconception upon the part of cer- 
under a republican form of government? | tain Senators, every one of whom maintains the single gold 
Not only that, but I call the attention of the Senator from IIli- 
nois to a fact which certainly can not be disputed; that all 


a 
marches of the British Empireand of th: 


right tu a share of it. 
Will my friend allow me 


the farmers of Nebraska, 
. humiliated, degraded race 
The farmers of my State are 


standard theory. Several Senators have undertaken to male 

| me assault my own State. Let me ask the Senator from Illinois. 

© governments of conti- because it touches me upon a tender point, does he say that 

mental Europe to grandeur and glory, and all the marches in | [ have uttered one word against the State which sent me here? 
civilization of this nation to grandeur and glory have been under | 


Mr. PALMER. I think not. 
a bimetallic standard. 





Mr. ALLEN. I would not want the Senator from Illinois to 

Mr. PALMER. May I answer? | make the statement that I have done 80. 

Mr. ALLEN, Certainly. | Mr. PALMER. I will not make the statement if it is at all 

Mr. PALMER. Ido not know whut the Senator means by a | dis: greeable to the Senator from Nebraska. 
bimetallic standard. If he means the bimetallic standard as de Mr. ALLEN. It is not only disagreeable, but it is not true. 
fined by the Chicago platform. where the m neys of the two; Mr. PALMER. I will admit it is not true. t Ope the 
metals are coined of equally exchangeable value, f am with you. | Senator will admit that I have not made the statement. I will 
But it is a fact, and I wish to invite particular attention to the | sayncthing disagreeable to the Senator from Nebraska. Hehas 
fact, that this great Republic is not seeking an alliance with the | my personal kindly regards. Still [ have heard so much on this 
Asiatic countries. We are seeking not alliances of submission, | floor about the 


poverty of the farmers and the poverty of the 
but we are seeking competition with the 


Civilized nations of | West, will the Senator allow me to say, that | am profoundly dis- 

Europe. We are their equal in every respect. | Susted with it? We have nosuch condition in llinois. The price 

Mr. ALLEN. Oh, yes; we are superior to them if we wil] only | of our wheat is low, I suppose because nobody wants it. Some 
suffer ourselves to be. 


of our products are selling tL prices that do not pay for their 
Mr. PALMER. Not superior, I think, production, but we suppose itis beca 


ise nobody wants them, or 
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people would pay a higher price for them if they needed them | 
We do not want a depreciated | 


more. but we are not beggars. 
currency to pay our debts in. 
Mr. ALLEN. 
Mr. PALMER. 
with Great Britain. 
and we do not shrink from an encounter with Great Britain on 
any field. 


We are an independent people. 
[ am glad to hear it. 
Yes, sir; we are perfectly able to compete 


thirsting foran opportunity to pay them thatdebt. I would have 


given my life, after we had submitted to that humiliation, to | 


have fought them anywhere. 
desire gold, so do we. 
they commnd gold, so can we. 
We are not the poor, beggarly people we are described to be. 

Mr. ALLEN. Oh, Mr. President 

Mr. PALMER. lLask pardon of the Senator for taking so 
much time. 

Mr. ALLEN. 
ceives me in what I have said. 


Still we are theirequals. If they 


I am perfectly willing that the 


Senator from Illinois shall fight Great Britain if he desires to | 
I have no objection to it whatever; but I have no desire | 


do so. 
to engage myself in any unnecessary war with Great Britain or 
any other country. 
nation can be assured without entering into an unnecessary com- 
etition with Great Britain, 1 am perfectly willing that Great 
3ritiin should go her way and the American Union should go 
hers. Iam not seeking an opportunity to quarrel with some- 
body. Ido not want this nation to engage in either an armed 
contest with any other nation or an industrial contest unless that 


tion of our institutions. 

Now, let 
the fact that the prosperity of the nations of Europe and espe- 
cially of England, which the Senator from Llinois seems now to 
desire to have a contest with, all the great civilization of that 
country was produced at a time when silver was money in that 
Empire and the greater portion of it when silver was the exclu- 
give money. ‘That is trueof Germany or the Prussian Empire. 

Mr. KYLE. Or the United States. 

Mr. ALLEN. Itistrueof France; itistrueof the United States; 
it is true of every nation that stands to-day at the head of civili- 
zation upon the face of the earth, that its primary development 
and its first impetus tocivilization were produced at a time when 
silver was—I was about tosay the principal money, butitis hardly 
correct; certainly, however, ata time when silver was recog- 
nized throughout the world as money as sacred and as precious 
as gold. Sothere 
from Lilinois. 

Let me call 
other proposition. Gold will shift from America to England, 
back and forth, according to the demand for gold itself, wher- 
ever the rate of interest is the highest. If there isa greater de- 
mand for it in England than there is here, it will go there. 
Like anything else, whenever the demand is greater for it here 
than it is in Great Britain, when it is worth more here, it will 
come here. 


[ am seeking nothing of that kind. 


wild, nay, a senseless, bidding for the possession of gold, sacri- 
ficing our property and sacrificing the prosperity of our people 
in a senseless rive of that kind. 

I do not believe, Mr. President, that I am unfriendly to my 
eountry and my countrymen when [ say I do not desire to see an 
unseemly and sacrificing contest of this kind go on. The Amer- 
ican home, the American laborer, the American farmer, his 
wife, his child, the prosperity of the family, the prosperity of 


the people of this country, are too sacred to me to see a useless | 
| country that would be most lamentable. 


sacrifice and a useless contest of this character; and when I say 
I desire to see my country preserved from a contest of this kind 
I do not believe that 
speaking disrespectfully of my country or my countrymen. 
When the Senatorfrom Illinois interrupted me I was under- 
taking to show that the development of India was made by 


American silver that was depreciated by consentof this Govern- | 


ment, and which was brought, depreciated as it was, in contact 
with silver council drafts, drawn upon the Indian government 
and discounted at from 20 to 25 per cent. Through that means 
and through the demonetization of silver we have been suffering 
the British Empire to build up and develop the industries of In- 
dia, until the product of India is to-day a constant menace to the 
price of the wheat and cotton of this country. 

Mr. PALMER. Unquestionably. 


ucts of India into Europe. 
Mr. ALLEN. And England built railroads in India. 


I have said that I am a British American, | 


I must say that during the war, they made a little | 
fight over Mason and Slidell, and I have been hungering and | 


If they struggle for gold, so do we. If | 
We are not their inferiors. | 


if the higher prosperity of the people of my | 


| tive market. 


me call the attention of the Senator from Lllinois to | 





is nothing in the statement of the Senator | 
| agricultural products to the United Kingdom and the British 
the attention of the Senator from Illinois to an- | 


So we are engaged in the enterprise of putting the | 
gold of the world upon an auction block and entering upon a } 


Iam an enemy of my country or that I am | 


| can products. 
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Mr.PALMER. Unquestionably extensive developments were 
made in India; and the construction of the canal brought in one 


| year—I forget the year—23,000,000 bushels of wheat in competi- 
| tion with our wheat. 


Mr. ALLEN. 

Mr. PALMER. 
ago; I happen to have the figures in my mind. 
now. What is the quantity now? 

Mr. ALLEN. I thought I had the data here; Ihave them on 
the subject of cotton. 

Mr. PALMER. It is undoubtedly larger now than it was. 

Mr. ALLEN. Oh, yes; I think it hasincreased more than 100 
per cent. 

Mr. PALMER. The construction of the canal and of internal 
lines of communication have brought immense quantities of 
wheat to the English market; but still it must be remembered 


Oh, yes; more than that quantity. 


I mean in one year, and that was several years 
It is perhaps more 


| that we have there a market much larger than in any other 
| country in the world for beef, pork, and all our surplus agricul- 
The Senator from Illinois certainly miscon- | 


tural products. I made a calculation last night and found that 
our sales of agricultural products in Great Britain, in the United 
Kingdom, as the phrase is used in the Treasury returns, are prob- 
ably greater than that of all the world basides. Itis there that 
we find the market for our surplus agricultural products, accord- 
ing to the Treasury returns. 

Mr. ALLEN. It occurs to me that a man acts very queerly if 
he seeks a competitive market when he can get a non-competi- 
It occurs to me that if a man has anything to sell 
he should avoid a market where competition is strong. 

Mr. PALMER. I should like to ask the Senator one question, 
which will be of very greatinteresttome. Whereis that market 
to be found? ‘ 

Mr. ALLEN. Let me call the Senator's attention to the fact 
that a few years ago we had a Pan-American Congress here for 
the purpose of developing the western hemisphere and produc- 
ing closer relations between the different North and South 
American governments. Let me ask the Senator if it would not 
be wiser for this country to develop its trade with the countries 
of South America and adjoining countries where it can be de- 
veloped efficiently and effectually rather than to go into compe- 
tition with Great Britain or some other nation of that character? 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. The South American States produce more 
beef than we do. They are not consumers of pork, I judge, by 
the Treasury returns. They do not buy our wheat or our corn 
to any extent. They buy small quantities of these products from 
us. If the Senator will take the trouble to look at the Treasury 
returns—I have them on my table—he will find that our sales of 
possessions in America and to Germany and France are enor- 
mously greater than any sales of products in the South Ameri- 
can Republics. 

Mr. KYLE. 
continue so? 

Mr. PALMER. Iam not able to say. 

Mr. KYLE. Is it nota fact proved by the statistics that be- 
fore 1900 we shall be importers of breadstuffs instead of ex- 
porters? 

Mr. PALMER. Ido not care what the statistics show, I do 
not believe it. It is impossible for it tobeso. Why? ButI 
mention the fact to the Senator from Nebraska that much more 
than half of our commerce in agricultural products is with the 
United Kingdom andcontinental Europe, and that our commerce 
in agricultural products with South America, China, and Japa 
is a very small matter. I have the statistics right here. If w 
were deprived of our market for our wheat, and our pork, and 
our beef in Europe, there would be a condition of things in this 


[ should like to ask how long that is liable to 


Mr. ALLEN. The Senator does not seem to comprehend my 
position. Iam not seeking, as far as | am concerned, acompet 
itive market. I am notseeking acompetitive market for Ameri- 
[ do not regard it as business at all to do so. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senatorallow me to say that we must 
send our products toamarket where they are needed and where 
they will be purchased? Wecsan not send them to the Asiatic 
countries. We can not sell themthere. We must sell our beef, 
and wheat, and flour, and all our great agricultural products to 
somebody who will eat them. Those people do not eat them. 
They do not eat pork or beef. They do not buy flour. I refer 
my friend to the report from the Treasury to show that our com- 


| merce in agricultural products with the states to which he has 
England constructed the | 
Suez Canal, which vastly increased the introduction of the prod- | 


referred is a mere bagatelle. 
Mr. ALLEN. Ido not doubt the Senator’s position, so far as 


| his statement of fact is concerned, is correct, but that is not the 


question. Why not make an attempt to develop trade in other 
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directions? Why not make an attempt to avoid that competi- 


tive market? Why go, like the night moth, constantly against 
the light where you are to be destroyed? 

Mr. PALMER. They do not eat what we have to sell. They 
do not eit our pork, nor our beef, nor our flour. They buy noth- 
ing substantially from us. 

Mr. KYLE. I should like to ask the Senator from Illinois 
whether it would not pay the United States to become a manu- 
facturing nation? 

The PRESLDiNGOFFICER. Towhom does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. PALMER. It would undoubtedly pay us to become a 
manufacturing people. 

Mr. KYLE. Is it not a fact that Mexico and many South 


American States are to-day de ling in United States manufac- | 


tures by—— 

Mr. MANDERSON. Weare unable on this side to hear the 
interesting triangular talk that is going on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
colloquy which is going on after such an irregular fashion can 
not be heard. The Senator from Nebraska will indicate to the 
Chair to which Senator he yields, 

Mr. KYLE. I believe he yielded to me. 

Mr. ALLEN. I have yielded to both Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair can not recognize 
two Senators at one time. 


Mr. PALMER. I eertainly yield to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Da- | 


kota will proceed. 

Mr. KYLE. The plan I think would bea wise one ordinarily 
not to maintain an attitude of hostility toward England, but if 
England’s interest is not our interest to let England alone. We 
can deal with South America, Mexico, and the Central American 
States and provide them with our manufactured goods. The 
time will come very soon when all the agricultural products 
raised in the United States will be needed to supply the laboring 
men who will be employed by the manufactories that will exist 
then in New England 

Mr. GRAY. May I be allowed to interrupt my friend to say 
a@ word? 

Mr. KYLE. Certainly. 

Mr. GRAY. [I should like to suggest to the Senator from 
South Dakota whether it would not be better to let the people 
who do the trading trade where they can make their profits and 


, , | the President of the United States is to dictate the action of 
use their own judgment and not attempt the governmental co- 


ercion or leading strings that he proposes to put upon a free | 
people. All profitable trading has sought the channels directed 
by those who carried it on, where profit could be made. We 
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Senators complain that the 
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| to be purchasers of our brea 
| far as I can see. 
| Mr. ALLEN. It appears to me that this discussion is drift- 
| ing a little from the subject under consideration, and getting 
dangerously near at least to a protective tariff, andI think I 
will recall the discussion to the subject of the pending measure. 
[t oceurs to me that there has been a purpose in this country 
on the part of the money power as I have defined it to bring 
about another panic or to revive the panic through which the 
country has now happily passed. I take the New York papers 
as indicating the sentiment of the New York bankers and 
brokers. In the New York World of September 11 of the pres- 
ent year it was announced that there was a “ Turn of the tide:” 


dstuffs for many years to come, as 


a 


| THE TURN OF THE TIDE—CONFIDENCE AND PROSPERITY STARTING IN 
| rOWARD FULL FLOOD EVERY GREAT CHANNEI, OF INDUSTRY CLEARED 
| FOR A PROFITABLE BUSINESS SEASON~—THE DARK DAYS OF FINANCIAL 
| DOUBT GIVE WAY TO BRIGHT PROMISE AND CHEERFUL PROSPECTS— 
| PROMINENT TRADESMEN ALL ECHO THE SAME REFRAIN OF GOOD TIM&S 
| AHEAD—EVERYWHERE THE SOUND OF INDUSTRY IS HEARD IN THE LAND. 

| 

| 


At that time, Mr. President—— 

| [At this point Mr. Dusots raised a question as te the presence 
| of a quorum. | 

| Mr.ALLEN. When taken from the floor I was speaking upon 
the subject of the return of the tide of prosperity, as announced 
in the New York World of S ‘ptember 11 of the present year. 
[t seems that the mysterious something called contidence we 
have heard so much about in the last few months, which has a 
particular hiding place known to no man. was on the Iith of 
September returning to this country; business was beginning to 
be stimulated among the banks and moneyed institutions of New 
York, and everything indicated a return of confidence and 
| prosperity, and the relief of the stringency of the money market. 
Nothing has occurred since that time to change that condition. 
| It may be said that the m ney centers had a right to suppose 
| that the Senate of the United ‘States. following the example of 
the House of Representatives, would unconditionally and 
promptly repeal the purchasing clause of the She rman act; but 
it occurs to me that the bankers and brokers of the cities of New 
York, Boston, and the other money centers ought to understand 
that the Senate of the United States has an equal voice in this 
matter and is a ciordinate branch of the law-making power. 
They had no right to suppose that the Senate would promptly 
obey the lash of the President, the lash of the press, or the 
combined lash of the press and President, and respond with 
undue haste in the repeal of the act of 1890. If it be true that 





Congress then it were fully as well if not better for the prosperity 
of the country that this branch of the Government be entirel} 
dissolved and the President be invests d with both legislative 





trade not as a nation; we trade as individuals in the nation: 
there is no national trade. The Senator from South Dakota 
traffics where he in his - udgment finds that he can do so to his 
own advantage. What is the use, then. of talking about coerc- 
ing trade here and there? Our great prosperity has grown just 
in proportion as we have had the liberty of individual choice 
free from coercive measures and leading strings. 

Mr. KYLE. But is it not a fact that we have had a Pan- 
American council—— 

Mr.GRAY. Yes: a great humbug. 

Mr. KYLE. For the purpose of developing trade with South 
American countries? 

Mr.GRAY. A great humbug. 

Mr. KYLE. If that can be secured it would be a grand thing 
for the United States, and at thes ime time perhaps be the means 
of bringing forward all the South American States to a higher 
grade of civilization. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, I rise 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will state his point of order. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. My point of order is that if the Senator 
from Delaware is to denounce an association of other nations 
which has met in the capital here, in Washington, upon invita- 
tion of the United States Government, such denunciation should 
come in executive session at least, and not in open session. He 
has denounced it as a humbug. 

Mr.GRAY. Will the Senator from Ne 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. GRAY. I understand perfectly the motive that lies back 
of all this suggestion. We are to sacrifice the trade that has 
proved profitable with the great populous European nations in 
order that we may build up with the less civilized countries of 
South America which use silver, a trade that shall inure to the 
benefit of those whoare seeking to increase the use of silver. 


to a point of order. 
The Senator from Colorado 


braska yield to me? 


| and executive power. 


attention of the Senate to a little advice given to this class of 
Mr. KYLE. At the same time England and Europeare bound persons by the New York Tribune September 29, 1893, a day 










































[t soon became apparent to the money center which had over- 
estimated the action of the Senate that it was necessary to 
frighten the people of this country again. Ido hope Senators 
will maintain a quorum. They thought it was necessary to 
frighten the people of this « untry a little more to make them 
call upon this branch of Congress to join in the crusade against 
silver. I am heppy to state that the very first paper in the 
United States which announced that purpose on the part of the 
money power in this country was a paper advocating the cause 
of the People’s party, the American Non-Conformist, published 

Indianapolis, Ind. I think for the edification of the Senate I 
will read an extract taken from that paper of September 28, 
1893: 





From reliable sources we are informed that the bankers are preparing to 
sive the country another squeeze. They are determined to force the fight 
'fainst Sliver which they can not control Sliver is relegated to the 
position of old junk we’ll have another pani At a certain stage the pluto 
‘rats will discover that more money is needed. Ina few wes ks the press can 

nvince the people that there is ascarcity. Then theb inks will bein shape 
to furnish a currency which they can control They can’t control the out 
put of silver, nor can they draw interest on the greenbacks, hence they hate 
them worse than a tramp does work. Thomas H. B nton, in his great work 
Thirty Years in the Senate, shows conclusively that the bankers deliber 
ately planned the panics of 1811 and of 1832. Panics that cost the countr 
millions of dollars. paralyzed business, and ruined thousands. They 
alone responsible for this one 

With just as much wealthin the country as there was last year, with every 
element of prosperity in abundance. except Money, these mer 


suckers in the ¢ 





When 


| 






I 








lies blood 
great Eastern cities deliberately went to work to perfect their 
diabolical plans, which should end in destroying silver, enri ng themselves, 
impoverishing the people, and bringing millions to the verge of destruction 
What cared they if all the little banks, which are a necessity, as business is 
now conducted, went down? It simply made more business forthem. The 
pages of history donotrecord more atri cious acts than can be laid at the door 
of the organized bankers of the yorld. That the President of the United 
States should be their most valuable ally is sad beyond description. 





So a return of the panic was predicted. Now, let me call the 
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later than the publication I have just read. 
long, ani I will read it: 

The Tribune trusts that bankers of this city will permit a suggestion 
which is for their own as well as the public interest. Several of tt 
reported as having made particularly alarming statements regarding the 
disasters which, they venture to predict, will follow a failure of the Senate 
to pass the pending silver-purchase repeal bill. Such statements are not 
likely todo any good whatever, but are eminently calculated to do much 
harm. Itis not to be supposed that these influential bankers are deliber- 
ately trying to get up another panic, with all its distressing consequences. 


No, of course not. 
lished in the city of New York, right in the midst of these fel- 
lows, and of course there must be some apology offered; it was 


not supposed they were undertaking to get up another panic to | " 
| from Nebraska. 
| Read the sentence, sir. 


squeeze and scare the people and induce them to call for a re- 
peal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act, but that is 
exactly what they were doing. They were meditating another 
panic, and this great metropolitan journal advised the bankers 
and brokers 


rooms) that the temper of the country was such that it would 
not stand a reproduction of the panic. So it advised 
against its reproduction. 

What was the threatened panic for? 
making the people of this country believe that there was a real 


cause for the repealof the purchasing clause of the Sherman act. | 


\t was for the purpose of sowing broadcast the thought that the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman act was responsible for the 
panic through which we have just passed, and that the purchas- 
ing clause of the Sherman act was the thing that precipitated 
the new panic they were talking about. In other words, it was 
to be an object lesson to the people. It was for the purpose of 
educating the people, to formulate a sentiment upon this sub- 
ject. The Tribune proceeds: 


They might wel 
as having made 
the banks and to the business men of this city 

It is not as if there were any important end to be gained by such alarm- 
ing utterances. On the contrary. it is highly probable that the urgency of 
New 
aid, particularly with some members of the Senate from the West 
South whose support ofthe repeal bill is essential. 
States ought to be far above mere prejudice against a measure because any 

rthy body of citizens advocates it with peculiar zeal. That some Sen 
itors are not is the unfortunate fact. The idea that a measure is passion 
ately desired by New York bankers, in the judgment of those who know the 
Senate best, is apt to damage that measure more than it will 
ankers of this city wish to do their utmost to assist the passage of the re 
peal bill, they may find it wise not to talk vehemently for publication 

it is a less important fact that sound business men are not by any means 
agreed about the necessity of action on the silver question at this time 


anit 


[t seems that even the New York papers 
mind upon the subject. 

‘There was such agreement some time ago, before the widespread disa 
ters Which it Was hoped to avert had come. But itis not so clear now as it 
was then supposed to be that a single act of legislation would unlock count 
ess hoards, and bring untoid millions hither from England, and restore con 
tidence, and set all the mills at work. Whetherall these things would have 
resulted at once is not the question. There have been many thousand fail 

More than seven hundred banks have failed with liabilities amount 
» more than 170,000,000 
the whole country has stopped operations 
litions have changed 

One of the ablest bankers in this city, having charge of a very important 
bank, recently remarked that it was no longer clear to him that repeal of the 
silver act would accomplish what he had expected. Its anticipated effect, 
he said 
to restore confidence entirely and instantly, as he had thought it might be 
estored some months ago. What this banker.thinks many other sound 
business men arethinking. It doesnot seem to them wise any longer to ho! 
out the idea that all our fortunes in this great country must turn upon an 
event Which is not certain to take place. The repeal bill is, as we 
wise and highly desirable measure. But it is hardly wise or desirable to 
stake the future of all 
the United States 


Mr. KYLE. 
Mr. ALLEN. 


L893. 


are changing their 


ures 
ing t 


orce of 


In many ways the con 


From what paper is that article? 
From the New York Tribune of September 29, 
The same thing is in substance foreshadowed in an article 


in the New York Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin | ’ Se eee : . 
: | the Senator from Nebraska is violating any rule of the Senate. 


of the same date. 
DANGER OF A RELAPSE 


I will not detain the Senate to read this editorial—it is quite | 


lengthy—but I will ask my friend from South Dakota to read it. 
Mr. KYLE read as follows: 


Were there reasons for supposing that the Senate minority on silver repeal 
have anyearnest care about the business interests of the country, it might 


possibly serve a useful purpose to ask their attention to the renewed dangers | 
is beyond | 


obstruction is creating. As, however, it 
hope to produce ¢ im] ion upon such callous material, it may not be 
entirely out of } »to bring the facts tothe attention of the leaders of the 
majority, who, > pub begins to think, might very properly show more 
concern for imperilled public interests than for misplaced amenities towards 
grossly factious debate 
The emphatic v 
couraged the cor 
of confidence in ; ra 
extraordinary severity 


which their persistent 


House for unconditional repeal so strongly en 
pect 


hes of business was immediate. 
the depression, the recovery was also rapid and 


The editorial is not poets to be soon complete. 


them are | 


Here is one of the leading journals pub- | 


who know a good deal about the mechanism of | 
finance and nothing about its science, and who know nothing | 
about the country outside of the gambling shops and gambling | 


remember, however. that the remarks they are reported 
might, ina certain contingency, prove extremely costly to | 





York bankers may go far to prejudice the very cause they desire to | 


Senators of the United | . . : . 
| Jefferson’s Manual of which the Senator from Indiana speaks 


| the other branch or some action of the other branch. 
heipit. If | 


A considerable part of the manufacturing | 


would have been largely sentimental, but it Was no longer possible | 


believe, a | 


business upon the action or inaction of the Senate of | 


; - | rules of decorum and propriet 
like action from the Senate that the revival | 
Considering the | 
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The attitude taken by the Senate, however, 
as checked these hopes, and the process of repair is arrested by the sugges- 


| tion of a fear lest repeal may either totally fail or be substituted by a com- 


promise worse than the present law 

Mr. TURPIE. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Indiana will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. TURPIE. LIask the Senator from South Dakota to read 
ag.iin the sentence he has just read which referred to the action 
of the other House. 

Mr. ALLEN. Itis an article from the New York Journal of 
Commerce. 

Mr. TURPIE. And it is part of the speech of the Senator 
It is not read here except as a part of his speech. 


Mr. KYLE read as follows: 

The emphatic vote of the House for unconditional repeal so strongly en- 
couraged the country to expect like action from the Senate that the revival 
of confidence in all branches of business was immediate. 

Mr. TURPIE. I not only make the point upon this passage, 
The following 


but two other articles have been read before. 


them | 18 the rule: 


It isa breach of order in debate to notice what has been said on the same 


| Subject in the other House, or the particular votes or majorities on it there; 
It was for the purpose of | 


because the opinion of each House should be left to its own independency, 
not to be influenced by the proceedings of the other; and the quoting them 
ee beget reflections leading to the misunderstanding between the two 
Houses. 


* * % * “ - - 

Therefore it is the duty of the House, and more particularly of the Speaker, 
to interfere immediately, and not to permit expressions to go unnoticed 
which may give a ground of complaint to the other House, and introduce 
proceedings and mutual accusations between the two Houses, which can 
hardly be terminated without difficulty and disorder. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. From what does the Senator 
read? 

Mr. TURPIE. I read from Jefferson’s Manual. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not from the rule of the Sen- 
ate? 

Mr. TURPIE. 
ate, but it is part of the common parliamentary 
world. 


Mr. ALLEN. 


No, sir: not from the enacted rules of the Sen- 
law of the 


[It occurs to me that the rule laid down in 
applies where a Senator is himself referring to some meinber of 
I was not 
referring to the action oi the other branch of Congress at all. I 


was simply reading an extractfrom a public newspaper, if the 


| . 
| Senator please. 


Mr. TURPIE. I merely wish to say that] read from Jeffer- 
son’s Manual. which is included inthe manual of the rules of the 
Senate. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has no doubt that 


| the rule prohibits comment inthe one House upon any action or 
| proceeding had in the other. 
| reading by the Senator from Nebraska of an editorial article in 

a newspaper referring to currentevents is amenable tothe point 


The Chair does not see that the 


of order made by the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I beg leave to submit a doubt as to the de- 
cision or intimation of a decision. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will only add that, 
in the opinion of the Chair, it is the right of the Senator to read 
as part of his speech the article to which he has referred. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I did not pay attention to what was being 
read xt this particular time and care nothing about it, but it 


| seems to me that if a member should so far forget himself as to 


desire to insult the President or the other House it would be 
only necessary to borrow something from some reckless and vio- 
lent paper which would answer the same purpose. I hardly 
think what he could not say himself he might read at second 


| hand. 


Mr. ALLEN. The Senator's remark is entirely gratuitous. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair does not ses that 


Mr. TURPIE. If the Chair will allow me, I wish to state that 
I. do not think a violation of the rule can be made indirectly 
any more than it can be made directly. Many arguments in 


| newspapers are based upon the action of the other House, and 
| several might be selected just as these, principally based upon 


the action of theother House. The only right which a Senator 
has to read newspaper articles is as part of his argument. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. So the Chair understands. 
Mr. TURPIE. I wish to say thatreading an article referring 
to the action of the other House is simply doing indirectly what 
«a Senator could not do directly, andI think it is a gross viola- 
tion of the highest privilege of the other House, and of the 
of this body 
The Chair is not aware of any 
a decision as is suggested. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
instanee that would warrant such 
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Mr. ALLEN. Then, on the ruling of the Chair, I ask the 
Senator from South Dakota to continue the reading of the article. 

Mr. KYLE read as follows: 

This apprehension has caused a dead halt in the recuperative process, 
and unless something is speedily done to stay the discouragement, there is 


reason to fear an early relapse toward the late condition of utter prostra- 
tion. Thelarger operations of finance, whose results extend into the future, 





are now held in absolute abeyance; long-date commercial notes as well as | 


time loans on collateral are discriminated against; and merchants are re- 
turning to the late policy of rigid hand-to-mouth buying. Thisarrest of de 
mand has checked the recovering tendency in prices, which acts as another 
motive for deferring operations. The resumption of work at factories and 
mines is diminishing, and the mills that have already resumed begin to find 
that they are producing for a market which may again fail them. 

Not the least dangerous effect of the Senate's trifling falls upon our foreign 
credit, which throughout the past depression has been the most sensitive 
point in the situation. The assuring action of the House enabled us to pro 
cure, in the way of indirect loans, the large amount of foreign gold which 
has been the chief means of restoring confidence in financial circles and 
strengthening the reserves of the banks. It was hoped, when these loans 
were made, that the completion of repeal by the Senate would enable us to 
settle the indebtedness through the export of securities—an operation which 
would have proved entirely feasible had the Senate done its duty. Now, 





these debts are beginning to mature, and as the uncertain attitude of the | 


Senate is shaking European confidence in the future of our silver policy 
the lenders begin to hesitate about renewing the loans. 
The advance of foreign exchange to rates close upon the gold-export figure 


is largely due to this special cause rather than to the trade balance; and the | 


} 


longer the Senate encourages distrust as to its final action the stronger will 
be the motive for our foreign creditors to demand gold in these settlemen'(s 
A greater danger could scarcely befall the situation. The crisis has been 
primarily and essentially a monetary one; and therefore a movement that 
would drain the banks of the very gold that has just saved them might eas 
ily run into a most serious form of relapse. Itis to be keptin mind, too 
that wedo not face these revived dangers with the courage inspired by gen 
erally healthy conditions. Everybody and every interestis feverishly timid 
after our recent experiences, more cautious and more yielding than under 
the first attack of the disease, and any cause of disturbance will now pro 
duce worse effects than it would then. Distrust feeds not only upon exter 
nal sources but equally fromits own effects, and is far more difficult to heal 
when it comes in the form of a second attack 

Is it possible to get the serious attention of the United States Senate to 
these threatening facts’ Is it possible that Senators really understand the 
significance of a crisis that has prostrated over five hundred of our banks 
and closed a large proportion of our factories? Do they really think that 
crisis such a trifle that they may regardwith equanimity the near possibility 
of the ruinous experience being repeated? The people are seriously and 
angrily asking these questions, and if Senators wonder at not hearing more 
on this matter from their constituents, let them know that the silence is due 
to their own contemptuous disregard of the loudest protest that has ever 
thundered at the door of the Capitol. Of course, this insult to public opin 
ion comes in its worst form from the Senate minority. But the repealers, 
who claim an unquestioned majority, have wholly failed to convince the 
public that they have effectively used the power which that majority gives 
them. Timid fears of retaliation, respect for Senatorial friendships, super 
sensitiveness about rules of debate, and temporizing regard for party inter 
ests or for secondary measures—these are not the sort of excuses the suf 
fering people are in a mood to accept in lieu of the prompt action they have 
so unanimously demanded. 

We oweitto this Senate that the most urgent appeal ever presented to Con- 
gress has been treated with the most trifling disregard; and, with all respect to 
many highly honorable Senators, we owe it to the majority that this affront 
has been permitted. The ever-reiterated excuse that the majority ‘has not 
the power to force action” is not to be credited. If that excuse means any 
thing, itis that repeal is a par. iamentiry impossibility; and if such really 
be the case, of course it is certain that the minority will defeat it. In that 
view, the position is as bad as it possibly can be, and it therefore can not be 
made worse by forcing a revision of the rules of debate forthwith. That 
is what the country now demands. If, with a two-thirds majority and the 
Vice-President on the side of the popular will, that will can not be put into 
execution at pleasure, everybody wants to know the reason why without 
further delay. The country before tolerance to factious obstruction. The 
salvation of trade before amenity to its enemies. Anendtoparley. War 
to the kife against factious obstruction. These are the demands of the out 
raged public sentiment 


Mr. ALLEN. It would seem from these excerpts that there 
is a purpose upon the part of the organized banks, the moneyed 
interests of the country, probably backed by the moneyed 
interests of Europe, to precipitate another panic. But for- 





tunately for the country it has not yet been precipitated, and we | 


have happily emerged from the great panic which threatened 
us, and which materially affected our prosperity thirty or forty 
days ago. 


Passing, then, from that question, I desire as briefly as I can 
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Failures in the United States 

, No. of _ Amount of s No. of | Amountof 

Year failures. | liabilities Year failures. | liabilities. 
eee 4,932 | $291, 750,000 | 1876____- 9,092 | $191, 117, 000 
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1873 wadaeana 5, 183 228 1892 sa 114, 044, 167 
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Number in business in 1892, 1,172,: 


So it occurs to me, with all due respect to Senators who enter- 
tain a different view of this question, that there is some relation 
between the number of failures and the amount of liabilities, and 
the amount per capita of circulating medium in this country. 
There is a close relation between the two, and I think I am per- 
fectly warranted in drawing the conclusion that the constant 
shrinkage of the volume of money has had a very large effect in 
producing the condition of business failures contained in the 
table I have read. It occurs to me that not only is that condi- 
tion produced in some measure and probably in an important 
measure in consequence of the shrinking volume of money, but 
[ believe the people of this country are thoroughly convinced 
that there is a very close relation between these two important 
facts, and so important is it that it seems to me I ought to call 
the attention of the Senate to it. 

It appears to me that there is another thing which ought not 
to be lost sight of in the discussion of this question. We all 
understand that last year the peace of this country was almost 
constantly broken in consequence of riots andstrikes. I remem- 
ber the occurrences upon the North Pacific Railroad, at Coeur 


| d’Alene, where the laboring people of thatcountry were engaged 


in a luwful protest against the reduction of wages and the intro- 
duction of certain rules in the management of the shops. We 
witnessed the spectacle of Federal troops called out to shoot 
down honest workingmen because they protested against the 
wrong, 

No protest went up from any responsible authori'y in the 


| country. The people deprecated it; the people knew it was 


consistently with the full discussion of this question, to consider 


the failures in thiscountry produced, as I believe, by acontracted 
volume of money. I have here prepared a table, running from 
L857 to 1892 and embracing the first nine months of 1893. showing 
a constant increase in the number of business failures and a con- 
stant increase in the total amount of those failures in doilars. 1 
have no desire to be wearisome in this discussion, but it oceurs 
to me that this table is of so much importance that it ought to be 
read and I will take the pains to read it. 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. WoL- 
COTT. ] 

Mr. ALLEN. WhenI was interrupted for a roll call I was 
about to read a table showing the number and amount of the 
business failures in this country from 1857 to the present time. 
Although the table may seem somewhat dry to Senators, I think 
it is of sufficient importance to be read, and I think it bears di- 
rectly upon the proposition that business failures have increased 
with the decrease of the volume of money in this country. 


X XV 
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wrong; and yet the military arm of the Government was re- 
sorted to for the purpose of shooting down honest men who pro- 
tested against asystem which was the natural outgrowth of vi- 
cious legislation, and vicious legislation upon this subject. We 
all understand how it shocked the country. Not only that, but 


| there was an invasion of Wyoming by a body of armed men. 


These things ought not to be encouraged by this country, ali ex- 
hibiting constint disintegration, all exhibiting a spirit of defi- 
ance to our luws, all evincing a purpose on the part of certain 
moneyed interests in this country to rule it and its people re- 
gardless of the right. 

The ‘‘rustler” outin Wyoming, who was the actual settler, who 
went out there and occupied the Government lands lawfully, and 
was there met by an armed band of lawless marauders, whose 
chief occupation was to unlawfully occupy the public domain and 
drive off every actual seitler; and the military forces of the 
United States were appealed toagain in behalf of a lawless band 
threatening the peace of the nation. Let us take a view of the 
condition of affairs in the State of New York. A great organi- 
zation, the Knights of Labor, numbering hundreds of thousands 
of men in its membership, were denied the right to work for 
the New York Central and some other railroads because they be- 
longed to a labor organization. Ido not now recall the names. 
The Pennsylvania Central was one of the roads, if I am not mis- 
taken; but at least by the New York Central: they were denied 
the privilege of working for that corporation. 

r what reason? Because they had violated the laws of this 
country? No, but because they belonged to an organization de- 
signed to protect their lawful interests as citizens of this coun- 
try. The same law that the corporation invoked for its own 
preservation was invoked by its humble employés, and yet those 
corporations were permitted to voluntarily throw out of employ- 
ment thousands of men for no other reason than resorting to 
lawful combination to protect themselves, their wages, and their 
families. Then, when a railroad strike occurred in the city of 
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Buffaio, what did we witness in the State of New York? 
soidier, Peter Doyle, at the head of the military force of the 
State of New York, and at the same time, I think, the superin- 
tendent, or at least one of the important officers, of the corpo- 
ration whose property it was pretended the military force was 
to protect. 

R: member 
the same time he s 
State, and as a 
ever he miy nave 
New York ug 
he « 


tool at the head of the military force of that 
military officer, as a brigadier-ge coon, or what- 
en. he led the tin soldiers of the State of 
rainst the honest workingmenof the rail oad which 
iperintended. It was a brutal and uncalled-for assault 
upon the organized and honest laborers of this country. 1 do 
not pretend io say thit any person has a right to interfere with 
the property of anothe: I wou.d not encourage that, ant what 
j do say is that the | .boring people of this country have a right 
to convene in : [ manner and enter a protest against 
the existing order of things if they think it ought to be done. 
They have a right to combine together for the protection of 
their int just as much as capitalists have a right to com- 
bine tog ther for the protection of their interests. 

But youmay take a few of the mone y sharks who get together 
in a back reom in the city of New York, band together for the 
ruin of the great interests of the country and plan a blow at the 
prosperity of the nation that costs millions of dollars; yet that 
is calied a consultation of financiers; but when the honest lubor- 
ing men of this country, who are driven to desperation some 
times, and who meet in the streets becvwse they have no other 
place to meet, enter their protest against — inflicted upon 
them, the moment they do this they are declared to be a mob, 
and are set upon by the police forces and by the military arm 
of the Government. 

Then let us look at the 
Sylvania. 1 hope the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Guay] 
will not charge me with saying anything against his State. 
There wus the disgraceful afiair which occurred in the State of 
Pennsylvania when 
fied, a great fence around them, with port-holesand everything 
indicating a purpose to defend the place again-t the honest 
workingmen who were engaged in work there. The men who 
were engaged at work at Homestead were induced to go there, 
to locate, and to invest in property in consequence of the prom- 
ise of Carnegie and his officers and managers that they should 
have employment in those mills, and it was not only a moral 
obligation but it was a legal obligation which, in my judgment, 
could be enforced. 

If a man says to me ‘‘if you will come to a certain place, invest 
your money in property there, in consideration of that you 
shall receive employment by me,” it is a legal contract which 
I can enforce, or at least for which I can recover damage if he 
violates it. It is not only a moral obligation, but itis a legal 
contract that may be the subjectof litigation and recovery in a 
court of justice. Yet here were thousands of honest people who 
had constructed their homes that would be worth.ess to them as 
soon as they were out of employment in the mills, The moment 
they refused to have their wages cut down, the moment they 
began *o mur nur, as such people will murmur and must mur- 
mur, because it aflects vitally the interests of their families, thé 
moment they began to protest, the great Carnegie who lives in 
Clunie Castle, Scotland, most of the time, procured through his 
agents an unlawful force of marauders and banditti to come 
upon the shores of Pennsylvania underthe false pretense of pro- 
tecting his property. Whatensued? Oneof the most discrace- 
ful scenes that has occurred in this country for many a day. 

Then, Mr. President, 

allie ig out its entire 


respectiul 
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rests 


witness the great State of Pennsylvania 
military force, amounting to sume thou- 
sands of m: I do not pretend to recall the number, 
but I think eight or ten thousand. All of this military force 
was called out for what purpose’ For the purpose of stifling th 
ery of hunger and the ery of distress; for the purpose of over- 
awing American citizens who were clamoring for the protection 
of their rights; for the purpose of overawing one portion of the 
people of this country who were unfortunate enough to be com- 
peli d to labor fora living in the interest of aggregated capital. 
There fora month or more stood the carpet knight Snowden 
with his forces overawing the honest citizens of Homestead. 
Not only that, but similar scenes have occurred all over this 
country, manifesting a disposition to ignore the rights of the 
common people. rights have been ignored: and the dis- 
position is manifested to fia toners them in the legislation which 
has caused a constant d in the volume of money. 
i Mh . President. In the New York World 
, from which I have just quoted showing 
ingular contradiction. Here is the 
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turn of the tide of prosperity, confidence being restored. Here 

is an article headed: 

EVERY LOAF A LIFE—THAT IS JUST WHAT YOUR GIFTS TO THE PEOPLE 
REALLY MEAN—COME DOWN TO THE FREE BREAP HEADQUARTERS AND SEE 
FOR YOURSELF—YESTERDAY 5,392 LOAVBS WER# GIVEN AWAY OUT OF YOUR 
FUND—SOME OF THE POOR WHO COME FOR BREAD—ALWAYS A PATIBNT, 
WAITING CROWD, TOO TIRED AND TOO EXHAUSTED TO MAKE NOISE—OCBIL- 
DREN WHO HAVE FORGOTTEN WHAT CHILDHOOD MEANS—LENA SHANDER 
COMES FOR A LOAF AND TELLS HOR STORY—MBS. ANNIE MALZ HAS A HARD 
TIME KEPPING HERSELF ALIVE—BRBEAD 18 ALL SHE WANTS, BUT IT HURTS 
WHEN THE BABY ORTES FOR MILK OR MEAT—LOUIS JACOBS DOING A 
WOMAN'S WORK AT HOME, THOUGH THERE IS NOTHING TO COOK. 

ion of thousands of people in the 

city of New York. It does not seem to occur to many Senators 

that that class of people are eniitled to any consideration. It 
does not seem to occur to Senators that their condition is probably 
the result of vicious legislation. 

Mr. President, 1 have not selected merely isolated cases of 
this kind. No later than September 29,a very few days ago, the 
New York World contained a short editorial on the subject of 
the poor of New York 

There is stilla cry for bread in New York. 


The article shows the condit 


] 


Is it not strange that in a country like this, teeming with 
wealth, there should be any class of people who are compelled 
by force 0: circumstances, outside of the mere accident ot sick- 
ness or something of that kind, to beg for bread? 

There is stilla cry for bread in New York. Hungry crowds daily besiege 
the World's bread-disiribuiion depot. Sometimes there is not enough to 
fee | the hungry. is not this a shame to the citizens who *‘ have enough and 
to spare 

This paper had been scolding the richer class of New York for 

a failure to come forward promptly and furnish the means for 
temporary relief for these honest starving people; yet the spec- 
boys and girls, going hun- 





tacle of thous nds of men and women, 
gry and starving in New York, not in consequence of any fault 
of their own, of a refusal to work, of dissipation, or anything of 
that nature, but honest people going hungry; yet the papers of 
thet city were compelled to criticise the action of those who 
were abie to aford relief fornot extending it. Itspeaks volumes 
for the charity and for the humunity of that class of people. 

We know of no one who has looked upou the throng of those who come for 
bread who doubts the fact of great destitution. Want and suffering are ap 
parentenough. There is no question of the keenness of the hunger. 

There is no question about that. They were hungry. 

y‘he revival of business is not yet so general that all willing workers hava 
anopportunity toearn food for themselves and their families. This class of 
unfortunates must be fed or starve While present conditions last. Haveyou 
done anything to keep them aiive? 

The article admits that they were honest citizens, admits that 
they were unfortunate citizens, and yet the same piper which 
publishes those items and calls for contributions of bread for the 
relief of the hunger of these people in New York, was at the 
same time clamoring for passage of an act which wouldaggravate 
the condition of that class of people and augment their num- 
ber. 

So in the New York 
eovering several columns, 
excepting the head lines: 





article 
» to read, 


Press of October 1, 1893, I find an 
which I shall not undertak 






OPPRESSIVE 1 EMENT HOUSE RENTS—WARD M'ALLISTER RECEIVES AN- 
NUALLY $1 5 FOR DWELIANG PLACES FOR THE POOR ASSESSED AT 
#22.500-—‘VHAT THE PRESS INVESTIGATIONS SHOW A MIXED GROUP OF 


STABLES, AND FRONT AND REAR TENEMENTS OWNED 
GRIM HUNGER IN THE HEART OF THE BLOCK 


LODGING HOUSES, 


BY THE SOCIETY LEADER 





THE SAD STORY OF MRS. HEWSON AND HER FOUR CHILDREN—THAREE 
LITTLE ROOMS’ COST—SMALIL AND DIRTY AND FILLED WITH FOUL 
ODORS—HOW HIGH RE BEAR DOWN—DESCRIPTIONS AND INSTANTA 


NEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS OF A FIRST-WARD HIVE WHERE THE BEES CAN NOT 

GI WORK, BUT PAY WELL FOR THEIR LITTLE CRANNIES IN THE COMB 

Here follow pictures which are horrib’e to lo kat, t iken upon 
the spot. [Exhibiting ] There is the condition of a certain po 
tion of the people who are admitted to be honest and wo thy 
peo} le, but unfortunate, and yet | have not heard one word her« 
1n t! 1e Senate in — lf of th t class of people. 

Mr. PALMER. Vill the Senator allow me? 

Mr. ALLEN. iecte 

Mr. PALMER. Words arethe cheapest 
to the poor. i have not spoken for the 
that words were valueless. The Senator from 
given words. but so far as I know, nothing else. 
'Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Nebr.iska always gives. as 
far as he is able, to the support of the unfortunate, and it has 
kept him poor; but, Mr. President, it is not a question of the ad- 
ministration of charity. Let me isk my friend from Illinois, 
however, why he is not willing to join me in the passage of some 
wholesome legis] :tion- 

Mr. PALMER rose. 

Mr. ALLEN. Wait a moment. I ask why he is not willing 
to join me in. some wholesome legislation, which will stimulate 
the industries of this country, give e these very people the op- 


contribution 
use I have felt 
Nebraska has 


possib] 
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portunity to earn an honest living and not compel them to ea 
the bread of charity? 

Mr. PALMER. 
solutely will. 

Mr. ALLEN 
tion. 

Mr. PALMER. I will give $100 out of my pocket to relieve 
those very su ering pe ople : 

Mr. ALLEN. TheSenator from Illinois is worth, I presume, 
four or vs much asI am, but I will give a like amount. 

Mr. PALMER. ButI have no words to give. Words do not 
satisfy ace I get pretty tired in hearing gentlemen affe 
to have all the charity ani 1 all the sensibility because they favor 
giving to the poor from the property of other people, the prop- 
erty of the people of this country. I will give of my own, but 
I have nothing to give from the public Trexsury, except in pur- 
suance of very well-established constitutional principles. Ido 


Certainly! starve according to the Constitu- 


Within the limits of the Constitution, I ab- | 


| 


not know what I can do to give theses people bread; but if the | 


Senator has any scheme he can suggest. which is constitutiona 
by which these poor people can be provided for, he will have my 
earnest coSperation and my warmest sympathy. 

But, Mr. P 
to be the friends of the poor. They propose to give the poor 
chesp money; they affect to be the champions of the f 


farmers. 
May [ be allowed to say. without giving oifense to my friend 


resident, the gentlemen whofavor free coinage claim | 


whom | will not offend if I can help it, that there isamenormous | 


affectation of sympathy for the poor, and a very small amount 
performance. 

lr. ALLEN. Mr. President, with all due deference to the 
Senator from [llinois, I know of no man upon the face of the 
earth who his any right to judge of my motives. I am respon- 
sible to a dilferent authority than the Senator from Illinois for 
the motives which act — me in what I do and say. 

I am not like the Senator from Illinois—probably fortunately 
for him—I am not only willing to give of my means for the im- 
mediate relief of these people, but I am willing to indulge in 
some wholesome legislation forthem. Iam willing to ind = 
in some legislation which will give these people an opp¢ -og eee. 
to earn an honest living, and not be the recipients of the bre 
of charity. 

Mr. PALMER. 
the method? 

Mr. ALLEN. I will suggest the method. Let the Senator 
join with me, and join with other Senators,in incre sing the 
volume of money in this country until the money which is now 
being hoirded is driven into manufacturing, farming, and pro- 
ductive enterprises of different kinds, so that there will be a de- 
mand for honest labor, so that every honest man, woman, and 
child, under the flag of this country, shall have an opvortunity 
to lal - and e rn a livelihood. 

Mr. PALME Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, 
Ihave ‘iv »d ifty years in active life; | have observed the ofte rt 


If the Senator will allow me, will he suggest 


| 
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Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. KYLE. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Illinois if 
—_ thinks the interest of the poor people of this country was ad- 

unced by the demonetization of silver in 1873? 

“Mr. PALMER. I do not. 

Mr. KYLE. Is it not true, upon the other hand, that by the 
demonetization of silver in 1873 gold was appreciated, and that 
the price of pyoducts was correspondingly decreased? 

r. PALMER. It is not. 

Mr. KYLE. Is not that the t 
of Europe to- ds ay? 

Mr. P: ALMER. It may be testimony which satisfies any man 
who chooses rw believe it, but I do not. 

Mr. KYLE. Mr. Robert Gibbon, secretary of the Board of 
Trade of London, and many of his distinguished colleagues take 
thit ground to-day. : 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Robert Gibbon has the right to his ow: 
opinion, and I have the right to mine. I have known of no in- 
suiticient currency in this country. 
fr. ALLEN. I suppose the Senator from Illinois will accord 
to the balance of us tne right to h our own opinions. 

Mr. PALMER. I havespent my lif+inendeavoring to secure 
for myself and others the right of free thought and free speech. 

Mr. ALLEN. I know that is true. 

[At this point Mr. ALLEN yielded to Mr. 
the Senate. | 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, there are many other interest- 
ing features of this question which If have f: ‘ilk sd t a scuss, yet | 
think a sense of duty to other. Senatovs, who have not yet — ud 
an opportunity to speak same this question, requires that] 
should give way this morning to Senators who are prepared and 
who are desirous of being he ard. Ishall take occasion here- 
after, if the opportunity offers itself, to submit some observa- 
tions upon some important branches of this very important 
question, which I have not yet discussed. 

England has no silver mines of any great significance. 
had she would look after 


stimony of the best cold experts 


SHoupP for a call of 


If she 
her interesis. She has immense inter- 





| ests in her gold-producing colonies, her Australian mines alone 


| and, like Briareus, hundre 


of these expansions of the currency, based upon fancy or fallacy, | 


and | have never known th>m to produces any substantial or per- 
manent results. My life was commenced under the Common- 
wealth-bank system of Kentucky; I saw afterwards the State 
bank system of L[llinois; Isaw and I lived under stay laws and 
various legislation intended to give temporary relief, but they 
produced disaster, poverty, and distress. I have naver known 
any other method by which prosperity can be assured except 
by giving to the people a stable, fixed currency, as uniform and 
as constant as it is in the power of human skill to devise, and 
giving toeach man the equal, uniform compensation for h 
honest labor. If there is any other mode than this of promoting 
prosperity, I do not know of it. 

Mr. ALLEN. Neither do I. 

Mr. PALMER. I believein giving tothe country a uniform, 
stable currency. 

Mr.ALLEN. Certainly, I agree with the Senator 
nois as to that. 

Mr. PALMER. And that currency should be as abundan 
is consistent with the laws of the country; but I have ney 
known public or private prosperity to be advanced by mer » fie- 
titious advancements of mere currency, of currency baseless and 
worthless i in the hour of trial. 

Mr. ALLEN. I object to the implication of the Senator from 
Illinois, that anybody is in favor of a fictitious valuation or a 
worthless currency. Certainly I am not in favor of it and [have 
said nothing to indicate that I was in favor of anything of that 
kind. I am in favor of every dollar in this country—to use the 
language of an ex-President—being as good as every other 
dollar. 

Mr.PALMER. We agree there. 

Mr. ALLEN. Iam glad we do agree. 

Mr. KYLE. Will the Senator from Nebraska yield to me that 
I may put a question? 


from Il] 


up to the yeir 1875 had produced gold to the enormous amount 
of $1,250,000,000. From 1881 to 1883 Australia produced gold to 
the amount of $180,000,000. From 1860 to 1888 the United States 
produced 1,705 tons of gold, worth $1,190.200,000. From 1860 to 
1888 Australia produced 1,706 tons of gold, worth $1,058,200,000 
Saying nothing of her large interests in the African gold fields. 
Is it any wonder that England wants to strike down silver, one 
of our greatest interests? iXnowing these facts, is it not pecul- 
iar that England should receive any assistance from the United 
States? If England had owned the silver interests ofthe Unite 


States, silver would not have declined as it has since 1873. 
This is a Trojan horse; but underneath rs ogc tor this whole 
| scheme I see two monster race like Argus, hundred-eyed, 


-h nied. One of these is = ngland 
the other the Shylocks of W, sll street and the East, both alike 
reiching out their long, bony, aud merciless hands for r their 
pounds of flesh. regardiess of the welfare of ihe laboring classes 
and producers of this cou ntry, I egar lless of the prosperity of 
this country, but interested solely und alone in their own selfish 
aggrandizement. 
Shall we, the representatives of the people, s and idle — 

them crushed beneath the wheels of t 1is modern Juggernaut, ¢ 








shall westrangle the Laocoon b-fore it strikesour people an toa uw 
homes? Let those who answer yes goread the Declaration of 
Independence and answer to th> people. Whit has been the 
conduct of England toward this country that it should call for 

ch efforts from us to advance her interests by increasing the 
value of her gold, of the bo is that she holds? W hat has she 
done for us that we should strengthen the sinews of the harpy 
hands of this colossal Shylock that has the debtors of t1 orld 
by the throat? 

Let us see what she has done for us. 

On the 6th of S 7p emobder, 1620, the Pilgrims aril n forth from 
England by religious persecution, looked from 4 ks of the 
Mayilower upon the shores of their native lan I » list time 
For sixty-three days they were buffeted by the storms of the At- 
lantic. Then they landed upon a barren and hostile shore in the 
deid of winter, many of them 1 wesikened by thei lerings and 
dying — hunger, co! d,a and exposure: strong men were struck 

own by fever and cons yption until but a handful was left of 
that brave band to carve th vay of civilization in the Western 
hemisphere. By their iron energy they slowly prospered, war- 


ring with savage tribes and living under the charter (the firs 
seed of the Constitution) which they made for themselves, and 
in which they covenanted together to liva in peace and harmony, 
with equal rights to all, obedient to just laws made for the com- 
mon good. 

Ged alone knows the privation and suffering endured by these 
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people and the peuple of Virginia while planting the first mile- 
stones along the highways of this great Western Empire. Eng- 
land did not object to the Puritans leaving their native land, but 
she did object to their taking money outof the realm. The com- 
mon dictates of humanity would suggest that a people should 
have been treated kindly who had established themselves ina 
foreign land under such adverse circumstances, but as soon as 
the colonies began to prosper we find England, in 1651, passing 
the Navigation Act requiring the foreign commerce of Virginia 
to be -d on wholly in English and directed exclu- 
sively to English ports, and a war vessel sentover to compel sub- 
mission. In 1686 the royal governor of New England visited 
Hartford, invaded the provincial embly while in session, 
seized the book of minutes inis” at the bottom of 
the page. The royal governor of Kagland demanded the 
urrender of the charter of Rhode Island, and his demand not 
being complied with, he repaired to Newport, dissolved the govy- 
ernment, and broke the seal of the colony. 

The English governor exacted immense revenue from the peo- 
ple. The people complained, and the order went forth as fol- 
lows: 


sarri vessels 


’ 

‘ » amend +e 

und wrote 
ie 

. aw 

Sy 


t 


ainst the taxes, make them so heavy 


fthere is any more murmuring a a 
to pay them 


that the people can do nothing but think how 

The taxes continued to be levied upon the colonies without au- 
thority, and the protests of the people were tr 
tempt. The asked that they be granted the right of 
electing a colonial legislature; the answer was: 


= 


eople 


re Seditious 
il the peace of t 


That popular assemblages 
tered discontent and disturbe 3 

Where in the history of civilized nations do we find a parallel 
to the ruin of Acadia by the English? Three thousand human 
beings, wives and mothers, ol 
their peac 
British ships, 
people crrried away and scattered among the English colonics! 

Karly in the eighteenth century, in 1733, England treated the 

colonies to the Importation Act, then to the Writs of Assistance, 
or genera: 
Boston port bill; and the colonies, unable to stind further 
tyranny and persecution, shouldered their fiintlocks and went 
forth to battle for freedom, death being preferable to further 
submission to the greed and selfishness of England. 

No American will ever forget that long and terrible strug- 
gle from Lexington to Yorktown, in which the yeomanry, 
raw recruits, inspired by the love of liberty, often half fed 
and poorly clad, contended against the trained veterans and 
hired Hessians of England. Lexington and Bunker Hill, Tren- 
ton and Concord, Saratoga and Yorktown; Washington and 
Greene, Allen and Lee, Sumter and Marion will 
gotten while a stone stands in the temple of American liberty. 

In 1812 the domineering spirit of England having been asserted 
against our Navy, we went forth to do battle for free trade and 


und dangerous; 


yvernment 


and sailors’ rights, upon the seas and upon the land, we fought the | a t | 
| ver bullionand the issue of ‘l'reasury notes thereon, and for other purposes ’— 


English and their allies, the Indians. The hired Hessian was 
hurled against us in the Revolutionary war, but a more savage 
agent was used against us in the war of 1812. 
the River Raisen stand without a parallel in the history of war- 


fare amongst civilized nations; there the wounded Americin | 
soldiers and the prisoners were left to the mercy of the savages | 


who did their work of slaughter well, with torch, tomahawk, 
and scalping-knife. Wailing to subdue us in war, they resorted 
to other means. 

In 1811, when the charter of the United States Bank expired, 
the stock of which had been paying anannual dividend of from 8 
to 10 per cent, it was discovered that the English had gotten 
control of nearly all the stock. Since then she has gradually 
gotten control of our carrying trade, bleeding us of millions of 
dollars every year. She has gotten control of large : 
public lands, of immense tracts of our coal, timber, and mineral 
lands, which she has bought for asong, and from which she will 
reap immense profits. She has bought large interests in our 
most profitable flour mills, our breweries, stockyards, and manu- 
factories. She holdsour bondsand has made millions speculating 
in them. She draws annually from the United States over 
$100,000,000 in the shape of interest and profits alone. Not- 


withstanding all thesethings the agent of the Rothschilds now | 
in the year the Columbian Exposition, | 


> 


comes in the year 1893, 
and the one hundred and seventeenth year of our Independence, 
and demands that our Secretary of the Treasury in these United 
States of America issue $150,000,000 worth of bonds. 

The rule of England is that rule of tyrants—coercion. 


until they, with almost superhuman exertions, broke the bonds 
that made them slaves. In 1812 we again fought against coer- 
cion, and now, in the year 1893, in this month of October, we find 
ourselves facing the same question. 





ited with con- | 


} out delay. 
that they fos- | 


search warrants, then came the Stamp Act and the | 


never be for- 


The atrocities of | 
| from some remarks I was making by anadjournment of the 


reas of our | 


Horatius Cocles, single- | 
handed, held at bay the army of Porsena while his companions | 
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cut the bridge and saved Rome, and then leaped into the raging 
Tiber with his armor on. There are, here in the United States 
Senate, many Horatius Cocles who will battle to the last gasp, 
like Ceesar’s tenth legion, in solid column with shield overlapping 
shield for the rights of the people who eat their breakfast by 
the candlelight, and work from sun to sun, who swing the ax 
and the hoe, the pick and the shovel, the cradle and the ham- 
mer, and whose hands bear the marksof honest toil; and against 
the Shylocks and bonded aristocracy of England and the East. 

When the gallant Montgomery fell in charging the batteries 


| at Quebec, his last word was. ‘“‘ Forward!” 


When brave young Lawrence fe!l wounded upon the bloody 
deck of the Chesapeake, he raised himself upon his arm and in 
feeble breath gave his dying orders to the gallant seamen, 
**Pon’t give up the ship.” 

Thank God that their spirit still lives and breathes and walks 
abroad. 

When Mardonius, chief of Xerxes’s generals, desiring to get 
control of Greece, made seductive offers to the Athenians, the 
Athenians would not answer until they sent for the Spartans, 


and this their answer was: 


We are not ignorant of the power of the Mede, but for the sake of freedom 
we will resist that power as we can. Bear back to Mardonius this our an- 
swer: Solongas yonder sun continues his course, solong do we foreswear all 
friendship with Xerxes; so long confiding in the aid of our gods and heroes, 
whose shrines and altars he has burnt, we will struggle against him for 
revenge. As for you, Spartans, knowing our spirit, you should be ashamed 
to fear our alliance with thebarbarian. Send your forces into the field with- 
The enemy willbe upon us when he knows our answer. Let us 
meet him in Boeotia before he proceed to Attica. 


So far as 1am concerned, I ask no favors and wear the collar 
of no man; and when the Shylocks of England, Wall street, 


, ] ) | and the Kast, and their coadjutors, ask that the rights of the 
23 | men and children, driven from | people be surrendered, my answer, se far as I am concerned, will 
ul homes at the point of the bayonet on board of | 


their homes burned before their eyes, and the | 


be that not one jot or tittle of these rights shall be surrendered 
while life lasts, if I can prevent it; we will meet them in Boeotia 
before they proceed to Attica, and we will not permit them to 
put their shirt of Nessus upon the backof Americanlabor. We 
bid the Shylocks and money lords, here and hereafter, open and 
bitter defiance. 


The Financial Situation, 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. HENRY M. TELLER, 
OF COLORADO, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
September 27, and October 6, 11, and 23, 1893. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal 
anact, approved July 14, 1899, entitled “An act directing the purcha 


+ part of 


e of sil- 


Mr. TELLER said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: On the 11th day of Sept=mber I was diverted 
Sen- 
ute. Since that time I have had noopporiunity to conclude what 
I was then saying. Notwithstanding the oft-repeated declara- 
tion that there has been unnecessary delay in this Chamber in 
the discussion of this subject, I assert here that I have come 
here every day prepared to take the floor if an opportunity should 
be presented, and no such opportunity has been presented. 

Mr. President, this debate has taken withinafew days a some- 
what singular direction; and to-day we have been treated toa 
lecture as to the improprieties of debate. It is complained that 
in the course of this discussion certain members of the Senate 
have seen fit to criticise the action of the Executive Department 
of the Government. We have been told, in substance, that crit- 
icisms of the Executive are out of place. For the first time in 
my life [ have heard the suggestion—not made on the floor ina 
public manner, but by a Senator—that it was contrary to good 
seste and the rules of the Senate for a member of this body to 
criticise the President of the United States in his official action. 


| I have also heard what I considered a fair criticism denominated 


in this Senate as a personal assault upon the President. 

I should regard a personal assault upon the President in this 
Chamber as out of order; that is to say, I should regret to hear 
any Senator attack the President of the United States concern- 


| ing matters not of public importance or of a public character. 
This | 
rule of coercion was used with iron hand against the colonies | 


But whether the criticisms that have been made upon the Execu- 
tive have been made in proper manner and spirit may be another 
question, about which [I shall not now speak, although I have 
no fault to find with the spirit or manner of those who have 
spoken on this question. It is an official criticism of the Presi- 
dent's official act, which I say is proper in this place and at all 
times. 
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If the doctrine is to prevail in this Senate that because the 
President of the United States or the executive department is | 
a coirdinate branch of the Government then this body is not al- | 
lowed to criticise his official conduct, there will be an end in this 
country of free government. I trust Senators will distinguish | 
the difference between criticising the House of Representatives, | 
which is a part of the same branch of government that the Sen- | 
ate is, on the one hand, and on the other the criticism of the 
executive department of the Government, which is but a co- 
ordinate branch. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. PALMER] who sits on my left 
last night seemed to be very impatient over the criticism made 
by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Stewart]. I know the Sen- 
ator from Illinois will not deny the right of any Senator on this 
floor to criticise the Executive whenever in his judgment criti- 
cism is necessary. If he does, then I have been very much mis- 
taken in the Senator’s views concerning public affairs, and I 
have been somewhat familiar with his public life and services 
for nearly forty years. 

Mr. President, I regard the right of a Senator to stand on this 
floor and call in question the acts of the executive department, 
aright guaranteed to him by the Constitution, guaranteed to 
him by the very genius of our Government, and I am astonished, 
and almost dismayed, when any Senator tells me that it is not in 
good taste and does not indicate a proper spirit. I have served | 
under Democratic Administrations and under Republican Admin- | 
istrations. I have claimed the right on this floor to criticise the 
official acts of a President whom I had helped to elect. I shall 
claim the same right with reference to a President whom I did 
not help to elect, and whose election I regarded as unfortunate 
for the welfare of the country. I shall extend to him the same 
fair criticism that I have attempted to extend toa President 
that I had helped to elect. IfI criticise him here in a proper 
spirit and ina proper manner, and he takes offense at it, so as 
to disturb the personal relations that ought to exist between the 
Executive and Senators, that will be his fault and not mine. 

Now, I do not intend to go into any discussion of the question 
whether the present Executive haslaid himself open to just and 
proper criticism at this time, but at some time during this dis- 
cussion I may doso. I only want to put in my protest against 
the suggestion practically made here by the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. PALMER], and in private conversations by Senators to | 
me, that the right to criticise the Executive does not exist, and 
that the same courtesy must be extended to him and to all 
branches of the executive department that we are required to 
extend to the other House of Congress, a part of the law-making | 
power with us. I can see the distinction between a criticism of 
the House of Representatives and a criticism of the executive | 
department of the Government. 

The Senator from Nevada[Mr. STEWART] yesterday read from 
the public press of the country a purported criticism of the 
President of the United States upon this body. Iam not now 
saying whether that was a correct version of what he said or not. 
A leading Democratic paper in the country announced that the 
President of the United Stites had taken the Senate to task for | 
its lack of patriotism and its failure to discharge its duty to the 
public in a proper manner. If it be conceded that the interpre- | 
tation given to his words by the press—not by one Democratic | 
paper only, but by a number—is true, then every Senator in this 
body ought to resent it. By that I do not mean that they have 
not stated the language exactly as the President uttered it. But 
did he refer to the Senate? Ido not insist that the President | 
intended his remarks as a rebuke to this body, for if he did he 
would show that he had no idea of the relations that ought and 
by the Constitution does exist between the executive department 
and the legislative department of the Government. 

But, Mr. President, without saying whether or not the Execu- | 
tive has been guilty of speaking disrespectfully of the Senate, | 
the fact can not be overlooked and it can not be denied that on | 
this floor—in private conversation at least—we have been told 
day after day that the President of the United States had deter- 
mined on a policy for us concerning the repeal of the Sherman 
act. We have been told that by the public press everywhere; | 
we have been treated ad nauseam to the declaration that the 
President had determined that no compromise should be made; | 
that unconditional repeal, and unconditional repeal only, was | 
the course for this body. I amnot charging that the Executive | 
is responsible for that. Iam not asserting that the President | 
has ever said to anybody that there should be no compromise, 
that he demanded unconditional repeal, and that he demanded 
it in the haste in which it is asserted he has. 

If I had the proof that the President had issued his orders to | 
this body T should speak of his conduct in just such language as 
I think it deserves. I will not assume that the President has | 
declared that no compromise shall be made. I will not assume 
that he has said that it was unconditional repeal or nothing. If 
the friends of the Executive are willing to assert that he has | 
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given utterance to such expressions as are accredited to him I 
shall be greatly surprised and alarmed. 

There is no question, however, that we are drifting very rap- 
idly away from the doctrines of the fathers as to the independ- 
ence of each branch of the Government. There can be no ques- 
tion that since the great political upheaval growing out of the 
war of the rebellion we have been imperceptibly, but certainly, 
departing from the well-established rules which before that 
time had been insisted upon with reference to the entire inde- 
pendence of the legislative department from the executive de- 
partment of the Government. It grew out of the war, and it is 
possible that it was one of those things which could not be avoided. 
It is possible that that great contest may have imperceptibly de- 
stroyed that principle which is essential to the freedom of the 
people; that the legislative department must act independently 


| of the Executive, and can neither be coerced nor forced in any 


manner by Executive favor or Executive dispieasure. The ten- 
dency is beyond question in that direction, and I know that there 
are Senators on this floor who have seen it, as I have seen it, 
with alarm. 

It has been one of the complaints I have made against the po- 
litical party to which I have been attached. I had believed for 
years that the Republican party asa party were not on that ques- 
tion in full accord with the old doctrine of the fathers of the 
Republic. I believe that in our desire to have 1 strong govern- 
ment to deal with national questions we are losing sight of the 
fact that the Government of the United States is not a central- 
ized government, but is agovernmentof States. We have been 
losing sight of the fact that the Congress was not organized for 
the purpose of doing all the legislative duty that is put upon 
legislatures in this country. 

I think the Democratic party during the last twenty-five or 
thirty years has been entering its protest, mainly because it 
has been in the minority, and not because it has been or was 
likely to be, any more in sympathy with the old original 
ideas than the party to which [ belong. It is to be hoped 
that the party in the minority will always resist the aggres- 
sions of the party in the majority whether from the legisla- 
tive and executive department. Now the Democratic party 
isin power. It remains to be seen whether this imperceptible 


| drifting away from the very foundations of the Government in 


this particular is to be continued under this Administration, and 
under the next, if it shall be Democratic, until there shall bea 
centralization of power in the General Government and a domi- 
nation by the President that shall be entirely contrary to the 
genius of our Government and entirely contrary to the plain pro- 
visions of our Constitution. 

Mr. President, in view of this great threat of centralization 
and Presidential domination is it to be said that we have now 
reached a point where no man in this body can criticise the 
President of the United States? If I believed that the Ameri- 
can people had wandered so far from the old, original, and sound 
doctrine of a free government that they denied to their repre- 
sentatives here the right of a fair criticism of the Executive (of 
his official acts I am speaking) I should dispair of the preserva- 
tion of a free government in this country. 

I do not pretend to say that the statements made by the news- 
papers and the charges made by the newspapers, although they 
are hissupporters, are true. ButI do say that itis no answer to 
charges of Presidential interferencs for the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. VOORHEEs] to rise in his place and tell his party that 
they can afford to let all these charges go; that they need not 


| defend against them; that the President of the United States is 
| so strong in the affection of the people, so strong in their confi- 


dence, that any attack made upon him will go for naught. [If 
that is true, the very fact that he is so strong in the confidence 
of the people, the very fact that he is so strong in their aifec- 
tion, makes it more important for the representatives of the 
people to stand here, as they ought, under the Constitution as- 


| serting the independence of this body against any encroachments 


that he shall make. If he were an unpopular President, if he 
were a President not having the confidence and support of the 
people asit isclaimed he has, he could do but little harm. Harm 
comes in this case from the fact that the people are willing to 
trust him. ; 

I repeat, that to say he is strong with the people is no answer 
to criticism of him. Isthe President of the United States guilty 
of encroachment upon the legislative department, of adeliberate 


| assault on the members of the Senate, who do not on some ques- 


tions agree with him? If he is, then Senators onthe other side 
representing the Administration ought to see to it that fair 
criticism is allowed and should not complain. 

Mr. President, seldom have the liberties of any people ever 
been taken away from them except by imperceptible encroach- 


| ments. The Republic can not be destroyed by force. All the 


combined powers of the world brought against it could not de- 
stroy this Government, and yet by imperceptible encroachment 


3dA2 


by the Executive not warranted by the Constitution it will be 
very easy to change the entire form of government. 

[ have said this with reference to criticisms of the present 
Administration of Mr. Cleveland as I said of his former. When 
I criticised Mr. Cleveland's conduct when he was President be- 
fore I was met with the same rebuke that the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. STEWART] is, thit it was notin good taste. Ire 
plied then that I would criticise him exactly as I would criticise 
bim if he were a Republican President. 
him with any more temper than I would a Republican President 
who should do the same thing. 

Mr. President, if all the statements made in the newspapers 
are true, if a tithe of them are true, the President of the Uniied 
States scarcely understands his relations to this body. How 
am I to know whether they are true? I can not conceive it 
possible, and I will not assume 
versiry of the laying of 


the United States. 
[Mr. MorGAN] did 1 
lieved it to be true 

Mr. President, this is all I care to say upon that subject, to 
which I may return again at sometime, and | may not. , 

{ wish to say one word more before I commence on anoth 
Bubject, with reference to what occurred here this morning. 
We were told in subsiance that we are a minority in this Cham- 
ber wno oppose repeal and that we afe resisting the public will 
We were told by the Senator from Rhode Island |[Mr. ALDRICH 
that he would co \perate with any Senator to prevent continued 
and further humili ition of the American Senate by our conduct. 

I submit th.t there his been noconduct on the part of any Sen 
ato iting the views I entertain that justifies any Senator 
inmaking thatstitement. I suggest that if it is to come tothis, 
thut the keeping of the honor of the American Senate is in the 


hands of the Seaator from Rhode Island, we have reached a sorry 


I will assume, as the Senator from Alab: ma 
st night, thatitis not true: because if I be- 


repres 


Who made the Senator fri 
Has he 


to be a body the better it will be. 
Rhode Island the keeper of the honor of the Sen 
home or has he abroad 
stand here and resist repeal? 
than we represent? 
body with refe 


ate? 


Does he represent more people 


‘ence to preserving the American Senate from 


humiliation and disgrace? 
Mr. President, the Senators who represent the great North- | 
west are quite able to take care of their honor, and in doing so 


they will take cure of the honor of the Senate. We need no as 
sistance from the Senator from Rhode Island, or anybody else. 
In all respects weclaim to be the equils of Senators on this floor, 
and in moral worth and excellency we claim to be their equals 
any whe e. 
riches as Rhode Island, with not as much hoarded wealth as 
Rhode Islind, but we represent a peop'e who are brave, enter 
prising. and intelligent, and who will stand up and be counted 
by Rhode Island’s side at any time and onany day. The State 
that I represent will not take off its hat to Rhode Island, either 
for the decency of its people or their intelligence and general 
worth. Remarks of the kind made by the Senator from Rhode 
{siand are unc illed for in this Chimber. They are undeserving 
this place, and they are undeserving an American Senator. 

The question before the American people now is, as I said in 
the beginning of the present session, an important question. I 


think it is one of tae most important questions that has ever | 


been presented to the American people. I think it touches more 
interests than any other question that has been presented since 
the issue was mide whether the Government of the United States 
should be preserved or destroyed. I want to say here for my- 
self that I am not to be deterred in my opposition to this repeal 
bill by any newspaper attacks nor by any attacks that shall b> 
mde on this tioor. Believing that the repeal of the law will 
‘brtng great dis ister to the people of the United States, I intend 
to resist it by every legitimate meansin my power. What those 
means may be I will determine for myself on my oath, respon 
sible only to the people of the United States and my constituents 
in the State of Colovado. 

ill not be deterred from debating this subject to the fullest 
extent by any cry that there has been enough debate. It is in- 
consequenti il to me what may be said or what may be done out- 
side of the Chamber,or what influences may be brought here or 
brought there. I think [ speak the sentiment of a great num- 
ber o! Se this floor who feel that they have not only a 
locil interest in this question, but that they have a general in- 
terest in it, and tht other sections of the country are as much 
interesied in itas we are. As my colleayue said this morning, 
if anybody thinks we will debite it without considerable heat 
and ze 1 he does not appreciate the situation in which we be- 
lieve the repeal of the act will put the whole country. 


IT sh 


lators on 


We believe that it will not only do what my colleague said it | 


i would not criticise | 


a 
that on the hundredth anni- 

the corner stone of this Capitol, the | 
President of the United States intended to insult the Senate of | 





I certainly should not pass it over in silence. | 
| what the minority has done repeatedly 


| the Hudson River in his St 
| insist upon reasonsble debate it is improper obstruction, and 


| to-day by courtesy of the Senate or by courtesy of anybody. 
a character better than the men who | 


Has he any commission to speak for any- | 
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would do in one-third of the United States in area, but we believe 
it will bring disister and distress to more than four-fifths of all 
the homes in this land. We believe it is an effort by the great 
capitalist classes of this country to get control of all of the pro- 
ductive agencies of the country and to dominate it to such an 
extent that the peop!e will become practically the serfs of those 
who hold the money of the country. 

Since I have been in public life, Mr. President, I have endeay- 
ored to direct every act of legislation in which [ have been en- 
gaged with reference not to the clusses, but to the masses. I 
tormed my opinion upon this question years ago. I was here in 
1878, when the silver question was before Congress. Iwasanew 


| member in this body, and I thought it becoming in me as a new 


member to wait to hear others on the subject. I voted on every 
occasion in the interest of silver money,and from that time to 
this upon every occasion I have, in voting for silver money, voted 
for that which I believed was conducive to the interests of the 
rreit mass of the American people. We believe that the legis- 


| lation now proposed is inimic:il to their interests, and is it to 


be supposed that we are now to lie down and yield and be trod- 
den underfoot and humiliated rather than to stand here and do 

resist, with all the pur- 
liamentary tacties known to parliamentarians efforts, that we be- 
lieve to be hostile to the people's interests? 

I have not said what I regard as legitimate opposition and 
legitimate obstruciion. I leave that until it becomes necessary, 
if it should becomeso,toreso’itothese. I haveseen the Amer- 
ican Senate sit here night after night filibustering over the 


| question of whoshould be seated in this body and whoshould not. 
| Lsaw the last Republic :n Senate filibustering to prevent the Sen- 


ator from New York[Mr. Hitu]from getting up a bill to bridge 
Yet we are told thatif we should 


te 


that we must make haste to get rid of the Sherman act. Who 


| has a right to dem snd when debate shall close in this body? 
pass, and the sooner the American Senate disbinds and ce:ses | 


[very Senator for himself on his oath and nobody else. 

[ repeat what [ said the other day: we are not here speaking 
We 
are here because the Constitution gives us the rig':t to be here, 
and debating the question because the Constitution gives us the 
right to discuss it until we shall say upon our responsibility as 
Senators we have concluded: and when we have concluded, I 


| repeat, then, and then only, will the Senate vote upon this ques: 


tion. 

Mr. President, I have said this substantially before and I say 
it again, because I find that this statement of mine has been 
treated in certain quirters as aninsolentthreat. I am told that 
it is a piece of impudence for an American Senator who has 


| served a good many yeurs in this body to insist upon the right 
We may live in a section of country not as full of | 


to be heard upon a subject that he upon his oath says he re- 
gards of more importance to the American people than any 


| question which has been before the Senate for a quarter of a 


century. I propose before the debiteisover to show why [think 
this is a great question, and [ propose to attempt to show why 
I think that you can make a mistake by legislation here that 


| will bring irretrievable disaster and distress upon the great mass 


of the people of the United States, and thit you may take a 
step which it will be impossible to redress. So believing and so 
feeling, I approach this question with no apologies. with no ex- 
planation why I take the time of an appxrently unwilling Senate, 
or why I abuse, as they say we do, a clamoring public, whether 
it bein New York or eisewhere. 

When [ was on the floor last I was addressing myself to the 
question whether the Sherman law is responsible for the finan- 
cial condition that has existed in this country since the Ist of 
July. I should have been glad to continue my remarks, because 
I did not present all that! desired to present at thattime. I 
shall not go over that question again. [shall not attempt now 
to repeat what [ then said. I then challenged anyone in this 
body to stand here before the American people and declare that 
in his judgment the financial condition existing on the 11th day 
of September was the result of the Sherman law. Up to this 
hour nobody has accepted that ch.llenge, unless it may be the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. HIGGINS|, who sits on this side of 
the Chamber, and the Senator from Delaware | Mr. GRAY], who 
sits on the other side. Both of them did say that they thought 


| the law had much to do with it, and yet the Senator who sits on 


this side made haste to say before he concluded his speech that he 
did not pretend that it was the great cause of the so-called pinic. 

[said more. I said that the newspapers of the country, if 
they were truthfulin their stxiemcnts, had made it morally cer- 
tain that the panic was prearranged and brovght on. I said I 
did not mean to charge tht the autho”s of thist’ouble intended 
to bring on just sucha panic as now exists or did exist, but that 
they intended to bring on a pressure by getting upa fright among 
the m»sses upon th: Sonate and the other House to compel the 
repealing of the actI think is morally certain. 
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When I addressed the Senate on the 11th instant, I did not have | The Daily Indicator proceeds: 
time to present some things thit I should like to bring before | 


the Senate, and I will present them now. I do not care to pre- 
sent any more evidence as to the condition of the country or with 
reference to what nad been done before the llth of September 
when I concluded my remarks. 

I asserted on this tioor the other night, night before last per- 
haps, that if the same agencies which brougnt about the recent 

anic were not intended to bring on another, at least they in- 

nded that the public should believe there was another coming. 
So, for thelast week or more the public press of the city of New 
York and other great cities that had b:en crying for the repeal 
of the Sherm in act appear to have entered into an arrangement 
with one another to sound the alarm and to declare that we are 
now about to enter upon an era of exporting gold, and we 
are told in the public press that Mr. So and So is about to ex- 
port gold,or the rates of exchange are rapidly approaching a 
gold-exporting point. 

I have here an extract from the New York Daily Indieator, « 
financial paper published in the city of New York, dated Sep- 
tember 22, 1893. It says: 

ARE GOLD EXPORTS IMMINENT? 

The alarm hasalrealy been sounded, ‘‘Look out for gold exports,’’ but why 
there should be any fears on that score we are unabie to discover. Some 
wild theorists have suggested that our recent imports of gold were only 
loans by foreigners who had kindly come to our rescue when they thought 
that the silver law would be repealed, and who would at once take it back if 
they should become convinced that the law would not be repealed atall. It 
is such stuff as this which has crammed the tinancial literature of the day, 
and has apparently muddled those who write it as much as those who read 
it. But we need not worry about the good or the evil will of foreign invest- 
ors for some time to come. if the silver law has exerted a bad influence. all 
the ill effects have been accomplished, as far as the exchange of our securi- 
ties for gold is concerned. There is not much left on the other side that is 
for saie. 

It may be of interest to note the gold movements, however, in past years, 
and perhaps gain an idea as to the possible future of the precious me‘tal. 
Experience has demonstrated that this is the gold-importing season. w hich 
ordinarily extends from Septemberlto February 1, or about five months. 
This year we began to import gold abouttwo months earlierthan isthe rule, 
and so on September 1 we had some $46,000,000 of gold that had come intothe 
country since July I. 

About $10,000,000 more, I believe, has come in since the Ist of 
July. . 

It might well be that so large imports prior to the beginning of the requ- 
lar importing period would moderate the future movement of gold, but it ts 
@ question whether the exceptional condition which preceded the gold im- 
—- July and August will not prevent further exceptional experiences 

ereafter. ‘The ordinary course of gold movements between September ! and 
February 1 is shown in the following table, covering the past seven years: 

I will skip the table and ask to put it in without reading. 





Five months ended February 1— | Exports. Imports. INet imports. 





| 
Or ne. ele $1, 861, 957 $34, 900, 946 | $33, 047, 989 
es ad Sk ee ee | 1,888,832] $1,132,268] 29, 263.436 
1889 = cana 15, 308, 590 6. 013, 898 #9, 204. 692 
Sa. oes ee ah ae eee 3, 872, 674 7, 345, 133 3. 472, 459 
ike takes eae Se ie ea Fe eee | 2, 634, 614 13, 404, 602 10, 769, 988 
RE ETE TE 39,791,957 | 37,754, 156 
se dso ecsiceask oistiniiah do aang oueaeee a 8,910,459 |  *21, 804,224 


*Net exports. 


The Daily Indicator proceeds: 

Oniy twice in seven years have we lost gold in the five months ended Feb- 
ruaryl. That was in 1889 and 1893. The experienceduring the period ended 
February | this year was so exceptional that it doe; not seem possible that 
any one could expect it to occur again in the succeeding year. On the con- 
trary, we are strongly of the opinion that the exceptional occurrences for 
some time tocome will be on the line of correcting previous exceptional 


happenings. What the latter were may be best shown bya statement of the | 


net movements of gold in each six months of each calendar year since 1875, 
as follows: 


I will not read the remainder of the article, but will ask to be 


gold from 1876 to 1893, with some further remarks of the editor. 


January to June. July to December. 











ec | ee ee eee! 
Exports. | Imports. Exports. Imports. 

1876 - * ) ae i eo | | 812, 005, 943 
1877 ... SUNT. cite dake ci ice Sn 
1878 ___. DA A cranthcs Pedi Be a | 2,693, 251 
1879 ON Ds re te | 76. 308, 412 
1880 scan iticninniis ladlindin kaka iene $810,950 |..............| 60,771, 210 | 
Donk bce ca snecctkenta oa ee 27,004,847 |..........---. | 80, 100, 230 | 
Sh asa cts ad 056 |..._.- a ea a 2, 992. 505 | 
1883 es ae” | Beers | 12,866, 435 
1884 __ 075 | esi diikioteataeeal mee ay al 
1885 ee GOB ic sccccscececs } 12. 140,786 | 
1886 “ere Swaakigreinks St 
1887 =" 5 Vee pIS: arora 36, 911, 046 
1888 ince | CUR Se Co... << canada 
1889 54,716 |...........-- | Eo caccaces 
1890 Oe te GOT back conten 
1891 NI is inthe aoc ate | 83,087, 669 
1892 ace iee et) | eee 
1893 a a a 





For twelve years, from 1376 to 1887, inclusive, we gained gold in the last half 
of the year, while in the five years since we have lost gold four times, the ex- 
ception being 1891, when we imported net $34,000,000 of gold between July 1 
and December 31. That we are to add another year to the list of importin 
years may fairly be assumed from the fact that we have some $15,000,000 
to our credit for the first two months of the half year, with something over 
$3..90,000 more for September to date. making close upon 850,000,000 alto- 
gether. That we shall keep all this and gain more between now and the 
close of the yeur is quite certain unless there be a serious falling off in our 
merchandise exports, and there is no reason to anticipate that. 


[ have here a report of the stock market taken from the Daily 
Indieator of September 22, the same date from which I have 
just read, and which I desire to read: 

THE GENERAL STOCK MARKET. 


WALL Srrest, Thursday, September 21, 1999. 
The market is wholly in the hands of the traders at the present time, and 
little interest is taken by anyboly else in the fluctuations in quotations. 
The general opinion seems to be that now is as good a time to take things 
le Lhere i3 nothing in the shape of news tostir 
; tin 


easy as there will be; and whi 
things up the dullness ts lik te. The indifference as to what 
Congress may or may not do with siiv is growing apace, and people are 
comipg to realize how badly. they have been fooled by quick-witted politi- 
cians and political writers, who attempted to win a politieal trick by playing 
Silver. No progress appears to be making with the repeal bill in the Senate, 
and as the papers which are now shou:ing the loudest about the disaster to 
follow failure to pass it are the same which a few months ago were telling 
how dead sure a thing the repeal was. it is not suprising that nobody is wor- 
rying about the matter. Reports coucerning the revival of business are all 
encouraging, and the pouring in of money into the city banks assures an 
easy money market for tae remainder of the year. 

I do not care to read further. [ read the other day briefly 
when the Senatorfrom Nevada[Mr. STEWART] was speaking. an 
extract from the financial statement-published in the Philadel- 
phia Press of September 22, 1593. I want to read it aguin be- 
cause it is still as-erted that the present condition of tne stock 
market, which is not as satisfactory as the speculators in Wall 
street would desire, is the result of the failure on the part of the 
Senate to repeal the Sherman law. I read it toshow two things. 
First, that it has no influence whatever upon the stock market; 
that the intelligence in that part of the country is so great that 
they know very well it never had anything to do with the dis- 
turbance: and, secondly, that it is entirely inconsejuential so far 
as they are concerned whether it shall be repealed or not. 

The stock market opened somewhat lower. but the volume of business was 
small. London did nothing. In the early part of the day the Industrials 
were advanced and in the a‘ternoon Reading spurted alittle. The traders 
are doing about all the business that is done. Nonews has any effect on 
prices, not even the street gossip that the siiverrepeai bill wouid fail in the 
Senate. This is a remarkable fact considering the importance which was 
attached to this matter only a short time ago. Tae market is simply stag- 
nant and it awaits animpetus. The people dealing in stocks now have not 
the power to make any important tiuctuations and the leaders are waiting 
for daylight on the tariff revision, the mercantile situation, the future of 
the money market, and the outcome of the silver debate and the political 
legi-lation in the House. There was no news of importance except routine 
reports. 


L ask that [ may put the remainder of this article in the Rzc- 
ORD without reading: 


The Bank of England rate of discount was reduced from 4 to 3} per cent, 
The proportion of reserve to liability rose to 53.82 per cent as compared with 
52.56 per cent last week and 49.54 per cent in the corresponding weex last year. 
The bullion increased £446.000 ant the reserve increased £746,000. The net 
result of the day in stocks was a fractional decline in many of the actives, 
A number advanced. Big four was exceptionally weak and lost 2 per cent 
on rumers of a strike on that system. The total sales in New York were 92,- 
471 listed and 21,192 unlisted shares. Money was easy on call in New York at 
2 and 3 per cent, and it is reported thit the city banks are still receiving 
large shipments from country institutions. Clearing-bouse certificates to 
the amount of $350,000 were retired in New York, leaving dpout $41,00.0000ut- 
standing. Sterling exchange is stiffer. Mr. James R. Keene, who has been 
the street leader in New York for many years, expects to take a short vaca- 
tion next week. 

The action of the stock market proves conclusively that silver repeal is a 
matter of small influence, except when it is manipulated. Im the present 
uncertain state of the repeal viil we would havea great bear market if the 









| whole business were dependent on repeal. Instead of this the buil traders 


have been able for two weeks to hol. prices almost steady in the face of bad 


+4 3 . . e | news fro Jashington. The situation there is more uncertain than is 
allowed to put itin. Itis.a table of the imports and exports of | B°WS from Washington ‘ ; seinen > 


thought in financial quarters, and it has been further complicated by the 
arbitrary action of Speaker Crispin the matter of the elections vill. The 
orders of the Administration which were so patent in the H -use are so far 
disrezarded in the Senate, and Mr. VOORHEES has but little authority inthe 
Senate. Thesilver Senators are not the only people who are consuming and 
apostrophizing time. A great question in that body is: ‘“ How can it be ar- 
ranged so that the Southern free-coinaze Senators who are too great to ac- 
cept orders from the Administration can vote for repeal without appearing 
to be inconsistent?”’’ The solution of this question is one of the problems 
on which time is being used at Washington. 


I skip part of it and read the following, to which I desire tocall 
the attention of the Senate: 
There are ominous rumors in the street that New York will again put the 


| screws on the Senate. Whether this is street talk or not remains to be seen, 


but the hardening of the rate of sterling exchange at a time of large mer- 
chandise exports and in the middle of our exporting season. looks as if gold 
exports would be made to influence the silverlunatics. There isno question 
but that the banks of New York are still withhoiding money from merchants 
while possessing millions of idle cash because of a tacit arrangement not to 
unloose it until the Senate votes for repeal. Now. if goid exporting move- 
ment began. that would be another striking occurrence on which to impinge 
public thought and on which popular argument could be based. There is 
one point lacking in any programme of this kind. The public have learned 
that the influence of the silver bill on business has beenoverestimated. The 

redictions of those who have urged that everything depended on repeal 

ave not been verified. Indeed, much that was said has been disproved by 
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recent occurrences, and the feeling that the influence of the law was wildly 
exaggerated for political effect has spread at Washington and elsewhere. 
Exports of gold at this time might emphasize this feeling and, rightly or 
wrongly, it would be said that the gold went out at the behest of Wall street. 
Not an hour would be gained in the Senate for the repeal cause by any such 
movement 

[ believe that a very large number of intelligent people inthe 
city of New York who favor the repeal of the Sherman law are 
agreed that its effect upon the business of the country has been 
practically nothing. I have the circular of Henry Clews & Co. 
of the date of September 9. It came to me after my remarks of 
the 11th, or if I had it at the time I did not use it. The circular 
says: 

“The winter of our discontent has been made glorious summer” by the 
death knell of the panic, and now it is over, it can be reviewed, and of all 
the panics that this country has ever had, it has been the silliest, as there 
was less cause for it than any previous one. It is not unlike the ‘ Bull- 
Run" panic during the war period. From the day that memorable event 
occurred up to this date, I have never yet been able to find anybody who 
could give a reason for its occurrence, whether on the battlefield or off at 
the time. The same can be said of the recent financial panic. I venture to 
say that no one can now give a good and justifiable reason for it having oc- 
curred; for that reasonit has been a *‘ Bull-Run” panic. The whole coun- 
try. in consequence, has had to go through a general liquidation of credits. 
In fact, it started asa gold panic; then came a silver panic, which was fol- 
lowed by a credit panic, and the climax was reached by a money panic. 

I have here a large number of such articles thatI might read, 
but I do not care to do so. 

Now, I come to the question. I think it must be substantially 
admitted by everybody that this panic was not brought about by 
the Sherman law. I know to-day when the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. ALLEN] was holding «# little colloquy with the Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] and the Senator from New York 
{Mr. HiLu], both the Senator from Delaware and the Senator 
from New York asserted that if the law was repealed the panic 
would be over, but neither of those distinguished Senators has 
spent a moment in the Senate in endeavoring to show in what 
way the Sherman law brought on the panic. 

They assert with a great deal of vehemence that it did bring 
it on, or that it had something to do with bringing it on, but the 
modus operandi, a8 to the way theissue of $3,000,000 and more a 
month of money that is just as good as the goldin the Treasury, 
because it commands the gold could have any tendency to alarm 
and disturb the public they have never seen fit to enlighten the 
Senate, and I venture the assertion that they will never try. I 
know they may say in a general way the public thought we were 
going to come to asilverbasis. How could the public bealarmed 
and believe that we were coming to a silver basis when the paper 
that was being issued was, by the policy of the Government, pay- 
able in gold, and while the bullion that was being bought was not 
being put into money, but pvcked away in the Treasury? 

Now, it would be interesting if either the Senator from Deia- 
ware or the Senator from New York would enlighten us as to the 
method by which the law of 1890 frightens and disturbs the capi- 
talists notonly in this country, but all over the world. I shouid 
be greatly obliged if some Senator would now, in the time that I 
will be glad to yield him, give one reason why that happened. It 
is not enough to say that people are frightened. Irepeat, there 
has been no evidence before the Senate that the Sherman law 
has been a potent agency in bringing about this disturbance at all. 

Mr. STEWART. May Linterrupt the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. STEWART. Is it not possible that the threat which has 
been hanging over the country that the law would be repealed 
has alarmed persons for fear we would go toa gold basis and 
make money much more valuable, and for that reason keep it 
out of property? Ihave heard many business men talk in that 
way, and I think there is a general sentiment in the country 
that they will keep their money because it will become more 
valuable when we go to a gold basis. 

Mr. TELLER. Very likely. 

Mr. STEWART. I think that is the case. 

Mr. TELLER. Very likely in that way it may have had some 
influence upon business. It is not the act itself which has had 
the effect, but it is the threat against the act, the attempt to get 
rid of the act. I stated the other day, and [ repeat it now, that 
from the hour when the President called the extra session busi- 
ness grew worse. An attempt was made in New York the day 
that they got the news to bolster up stocks and the next day the 
stocks were lower than they had been before. When the repeal 
bill passed the other House an attempt was made then to sustain 
stocks. They went up the day they got the news, and went down 
the next day; and they have been going down eve* since until 
with a few days, 

When this question was up some weeks ago, and the Senator 
from Georgia iMr. GORDON] was making some remarks, the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. WHITE] made haste to tell him that 
the passage of the repeal bill in the other House had put cotton 
14 points above what it had been the day before. The Senator 
trom Louisiana has never risen in the Senate to tell us that on 
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the next day it went 19 points below, which is a fact, as he can 
find by reference to the Financial Chronicle on my desk. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I simply called the attention of 
the Senator from Georgia tothe rise in the price of cotton as po- 
ported by the daily telegraphic dispatches at the time the state. 
ment was made. As to the fluctuations of cotton since and the 
causes of those fluctuations, I think I shall be abundantly able 
to answer the Senator whenI take the floor to speak on this 
question, as I propose to do before the debate is closed. [ think 
I shall be able to show beyond the peradventure of a doubt tha: 
the delay which has taken place in the Senate in giving the 
country the relief which I think it is entitled to receive and fo, 
which itis clamoring has cost the cotton-planters of the South 
millions of dollars up to this time and will cost them millions 
more if the delay is prolonged much further. 

Mr. TELLER. I hope while the Senator is upon the floor on 
that occasion he will tell the Senate further how much the de- 
monetization of silver in 1873 has cost the cotton-planters 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. I can answer the Senator that w; 
are considering now the repeal of the Sherman act, and my opin- 
ion is that the decline in the price of cotton since the passave of 
the Bland-Allison actand the Shermanact has beena greatde,| 
larger than itwas before that date. With the Bland-Allison act 
and the Sherman act upon the statute book, look at your figures 
and see when the decline hastaken place. If weare toattribute 
the decline to the fiscal legislation, why will you go back to 1873, 
and attribute the decline to 1873 and not attribute the decline to 
the condition of the fiscal legislation at the time the greatest 
cline took place? 

Mr. TELLER. I hope while the Senator is on the floor—not 
now, but when he takes the floor in his own right—he wil! also 
tell the Senate what will be the price of cotton when he has suc- 
ceeded in demonetizing silver completely in this country. Let 
him prophesy a little as to what will happen in the future. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. [ have not been engaged in prop! 
ecy. I have been engaged in a retrospect, looking at the 


facts. I consider that the Senator is engaged in prophecy. | 

am engaged in casting my vote here. [ endeavor to dex! with 

facts, not with prophecy. 

one STEWART. Why could you not look as far back as 
73? 


Mr. TELLER. If the Senator will cast his eye back to 1873 
he will find that cotton was worth 16 cents in gold; that in 1874 it 
was worth less, and it kept gradually dropping until it cxme to 
a point where nearly all the cotton-raisers in the South declared 
if it went much below they would have to cease to raise cotton. 
It may be that the Senator is correct that the Bland-.Allison 
act, which was not a silver measure, and that the Sherman act 
which is not a silver measure, have not sustained cotton as free 
coinage would have sustained it; but it can not be said that those 
acts destroyed the price of cotton or changed it for the worse a 
particle. Before I get through I shall call attention to the con- 
ditions which have brought a low price to the cotton-plant rand 
tothe wheat-grower of this country; and there can be no mistak 
about it. The Senator from Louisiana will be ingenious indeed 
if he can find any reason why cotton has fallen more than one- 
half in price since 1873. 

Mr. STEWART. It has all the time borne the same price as 
silver. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. 
after vear. 

Mr. TELLER. I know production has increased, and so has 
consumption increased with production. If the Senator from 
Louisiana will take the market reports from 1873 down to this 
time he will find that as gold appreciated, as compared with the 
commodities, just so cotton went down; or, in other words, that 
cotton has fallen because it has been measured in gold. An 
ounce of bar silver to-day will buy twice as much cotton as an 
ounce of bar silver would buy in 1873, when silver was selling 
in this country for $1.32 an ounce and cotton at 16 cents per 
pound in gold. ; 

I do not mean to say that the entire fall in cotton is to be at 
tributed to the financial policy of the United States, but I do say 
that a great portion, more than 50 per cent of its fall cin be at 
tributea entirely to our financial policy and to nothing else. 
What I have said of cotton may be said of wheat. But of that I 
shall speak at another time. | did not intend to speak of the 
operation of the act of 1873 upon prices at this point in my re 
marks. Later on I shall come to that. _ 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Would it interfere with the Senator if! 
should ask him a question? 

Mr. TELLER. No, if the Senator does not make a speech. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Iam hardly able to make a speech. 

Mr. TELLER. Iam sorry. ; 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Lhave been prohibited from making such 
an effort for the past three weeks. 


And yet production has increased year 
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Mr. TELLER. I sympathize with the Senator. 
in the same condition myself. ; 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I now ask the Senator, what was it that 
has produced the great depression in values, the prostration in 
business and in industries, if it has not been the Sherman law? 
The Senator states that it was not the exportof gold. He states 
it was not for want of prosperity among the business industries 
of the country. E 

Mr TELLER. I answered that question the other day, but I 
bave no objection to answering it again for the benefit of the 
Senator from New Jersey. 

In the first place, I should like to ask the Senator to qualify 
his question a little. How long does he mean the great depres- 
sion has existed? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator, in the remarks he made a 
few days ago, read some newspaper statements, some editorials, 
and he also asserted, upon his own authority, that there had 
peen greater prosperity in this country up to December, 1892——- 

Mr. TELLER. I beg pardon; [ brought it up to May, 1893. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Very well, up to May, so much the bet- 
ter for my contention; there had been a longer and a greater 
era of prosperity than had been known in this country for a great 
number of years. Immediately and almost without notice, in 
spite of the great prosperity of which the Senator speaks, the 
country was suddenly convulsed. What was it that produced 
the great convulsion? The Senator tells us that it was not the 
export of gold, for we could have paid away more gold if we 
had owed it than we did pay. 

It was not for the want of prosperity among the business en- 
terprises up to that time. But suddenly, asa thief in the night, 
confidence was lost, binks closed one after another, business en- 
terprises went into the hands of receivers, and it was found in 
most of the cases, when you came to investigate business affairs, 
that the assets were in excess of the liabilities, showing that it 
was no recklessness on the part of banks, no ae on the 
part of the people. But still the panic appeared. Now, the 
Senator says that the Shermar law has nothing to do with it. 
Then, in God's name, what has had something to do with it? 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator as usual makes a speech. I do 
not object to that, but that he must adopt it as his own, for I can 
not accept itas mine. I will answer the question when I come 
toitina moment. The Senator says I said we had prosperity 
for a greater length of time than we ever had it, or words to that 
effect. I made no such statement. I said that in 1889, when 
Congress met here in December, there was a very disturbed 
financial condition in the country, and that it grew worse all 
winter. E 

I believe everybody will admit that to be true and that when 
we reached the spring of the year it was exceedingly threaten- 
ing, so much so that the Secretary of the Treasury, under the 
authority that he might exercise, and of which I have never 
found any fault, took the surplus money of the Treasury and put 
it in New York for the purchase of bonds in order to give the 
New York market currency—a very proper measure, beneficial 
to the Government of the United States, and to the mercantile 
and general interests of that great city. 
for the time the trouble that was threatened. 
the Sherman act, and by means of the Sherman act at one single 
movement, the moment it became a law, we took $62,000,000 out 
of the Treasury and put it into the arteries of trade. It went 
over to New York immediately to purchase bonds—$62,000,000 
that without that law could not have been touched. 


I have been 


We followed that then by the purchase of silver bullion and | 
the issue of Treasury notes, which the people gladly took in New | 


York as Go's as they would gold; and by that movement we 
prevented a panic that was inevitable in 1890. Soon after the 


passage of the act, which became effective on the 14th of August, | 


or in the following month, there arose in Great Britain a great 


financial disturbance. The great house of Baring Brothers failed. 
the greatest private banking concern in the world, I think, un- | 


less the Rothschilds. Certainly it was the greatest private 


That action averted | 
Then we passed | 





banking house in Great Britain, and it had been for two genera- | 


tions in the estimation of the public as sound as the Bank of 
England. I do not believe that there was a man in this country 
or in England who doubted the solvency of the Baring Brothers 
until the crisis came. 

That came in September, 1890. 
been governor of the Bank of England learned that this house 
was in distress, and knowing what its failure meant to British 
interests and, more than that, what itmeant to the whole world— 
because if the Baring Brothers had failed it is the opinion of the 
best financiers in Europe the Bank of England would have been 
compelled to suspend specie payments, and if it had done that 
there would have been a toppling all over the world, and there 
would have been a panic in this country such as compared with 
what this panic has been a mere ¢meute—induced the Bank of 
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England to come to the relief of the failing house, and thus 
averted a panic throughout the world. T have said that the act 
of 1890 then carried us through that crisis 

The next spring we sent over to Great Britainand to France 
and toGermany, where this disturbed condition existed, $73,000,- 
000 of goldinfourmonths. In the month of May, 1891, we sentout 
every day, including Sundays, a million dollars of gold. This 
exportation did not bring any panic. The Sherman law was in 
full force and effect, and the people knew that it was in full 
force and effect. I said the seventy-odd million dollars of gold 
that we sent to Europe brought prosperity in a limited derree 
to Europe, and it did notin the slightest disturb affairs in this 
country, because the men who have been making the raid upon 
the Sherman law had not then determined that it was necessary 
that they should secure the repeal of that act. 

It had not occurred to them that they could make the export 
of gold in 1891 an excuse for an attack upon the Sherman law, 
and they did not attempt to doit. The newspapers did dosome 
talking about it, but there was no general alarm. The conse- 
quence was that in proper time, in a few months, a little more 
than one-half of it came back to this country. From July down 
to November, if Iam not mistaken in the dates, $38,000,000 and 
more returned. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Now, may I ask—— 

Mr. TELLER. Wait a minute. I said then that the act 
brought prosperity from that time up to May, 1893. Then there 
was a change in the condition of affairs. Gold had been going 
abroad all winter. AsI told the Senate, on the former occa- 
sion, it went abroad simply because we were buying more than 
we were selling. We were simply paying our debts, and the 
Senator from New Jersey knows as well as I do that as the im- 
ports increased the exports of gold increased also. As the im- 
ports of merchandise exceeded our exports of merchandise so in 
proportion the gold went. 

I told the Senate then that the people in New York who had 
determined that the act should be repealed got together and an- 
nounced that they intended to withhold from the borrowing 
classes of the great West the money that they had been in the 
h:bit of borrowing. The Senator does not deny that that con- 
ference was held at Mr. Williams’s house, and there was present 
at that conference the Secretary of the Treasury, who, no mat- 
ter what, he did say, there is no proof here or anywhere that he 
dissented from the policy announced, that they intended to pinch 
the West and compel the Western Senators, because of the dis- 
turbance in the finances of the Western country, to consent to 
the repeal of the act. I have said that is what brought the panic 
about in part. I did not claim that it was the only cause. [ did 
not attempt to give all the reasons. I will give them before I 
get through. I will give whatI think are the real reasons why 
this disaster has occurred. Now I will hear the Senator from 
New Jersey if he wishes to question me. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Will the Senator from Colorado yield to 
me? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I would not ask the Senator to yield to 
me in the middle of his speech were it not for the fact that he 
broadly challenged any Senator upon this floor to give some 
reason why the Sherman law was adjudged guilty and could be 
proved guilty of the evil of which we complain. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator is perfectly right. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator now undertakes to say, if I 
correctly understand him, that it is because of an export of zold, 
that we were indebted to foreign nations in our trade relations 
with them of imports and exports. 

Mr. TELLER. How is that? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator lays it to our trade rela- 
tions of exports and imports. 

Mr. TELLER. What? The financial difficulty? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Iso understand; the exports of gold. 

Mr. TELLER. Oh, not at all. I said thit was the reason 
why gold went abroad, not that it was the cause of the panic. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I assure the Senator it could not have 
been the reason, because we did not owe any country in Europe 
a great amount of money above our exports; but it was because 
there was 2 difference against us in the bilunce of indebtedness. 





| The balance of indebtedness was made up by «a return of our se- 


Then a gentleman who had | 


curities, which were poured in upon us here ina perfect flood, 
and for the p:st two years we have been purchasing our securi- 
ties from English and European holders at high prices. 

Now, the gold is returning to us: and why’ It comes in pay- 
ment of 60-cent wheat. It comes bick again in payment of se- 
curities which they sold to us eight or ten months ago at par, 
and theyare buying them back to-day at 50 cents upon the deilar. 

That is the reason, Mr. President, why gold left us and why 
gold is returning tous. Want of confidence among the people 
that the financial policy of the Government could not be main- 
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tained was the cause of the panic. When the Sherman law was 
passed, it was declared that it was not a law that was satisfactory 
to either the silver advocate or the opponent of silver. It found 
not one single advocate or vote upon this side of the Chamber. 
It was not a bill which was acceptable to anybody. 

Now,why? [tdid not grant to silver all that the silver men 


wanted the bill todo. It granted to silver a larger place in our | 


circulation than was thought.safe by the banking interests, the 
finaneia! interests, the eapitalof the country, and by all prudent 


business men in the country. Itwas a departure fromall known | 


rules of tinymeein this country. [twas said by the people of this 
country and by foreigners as well that it was abhorrent to every 
princip!e of sound finance. 

And why? It abandoned the policy as we had it under the 
Bland-Allison act, which provided for the coinage of $2,000,000 


a month, and it injected instead four and a half million ounces | 


a month of additionalsilver into our circulation. What else did 


it provide for? It provided for the redemption of the Treasury | 


notes issued upon the deposit of that silver bullion in gold. It 
was declared to be the policy of the Government that all coins, 
‘‘the two metals,” [ beieve were the words of the law, should be 
maintained on a parity. 

Sir, there was no actual discretion left in the hands of the Sec- 
retary 0° the Treasury to redeem those Treasury notes in silver. 

Mr. TELLER. Why not? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Not the least bit. He was commanded 


by the terms of the law to maintain the parity, and how could he | 


miuintain the parity between a stronger metal and a weaker 
metal by redeeming the notes in ths weaker metal itself? 


Not a particle of diseretion, free from other demands in the 


law, is left in the hands of the Secretary of the Treasury as to 
the redemption of taese notes, because if he did notredeem them 
in gold, then the notes would be made payable in silver coin, 


which would be worse even than the notes themselves. The | 
not:s have behind them a security in silver, placed there upon 


terms of gold. Every one of those notes has behiad it, in the 
Treasury of the United States, agold dollar's worthofsilver. The 


law provided that the Secretary of the Treasury shouldcoin the | 


silver for the purpose of redeeming the notes, which he might 
do either in god or silver coin. Following thatis a declaration 
of policy. The Secretary was not commanded to pay the notes 
in gold. but he was commanded to maintain the parity, and there 
was nothing either in the Treasury or within the power of the 


Treasury to obtain which would make the parity secure except | 


gold coin. 


As | huve said, the people became alarmed, they became sus- | 
icious thatit would not be possible for the Government to re- | 


eem its promises and to maintain its policy of continuing gold 


pane and the fear was that we were going to the silver | 


sis. There was but $100,000,000 of gold in the Treasury to re- 
deem $1,100,000,000 of silver and paper circulation: and that 
$100,000,000 was pledged toa special purpose. Thatspecia: pur- 
pose was the redemption of the greenbacks. But, aside from 
the greenbicks stood six or seven hundred millions of silver 
and paper together, behind which there was no free gold in the 
Treasury with which te redeem it. Therefore the people be- 
came alarmed and feared that we were going from the gold 
= to the silver plane with our money,.and tinaliy the money 

xegan to be drawn out of the banks, and the people became 
alarmed also, fearing that even the financial institutions of our 
country were not to be trusted. 

There was $200,000,000 of circulation taken out of the national 
banks alone within two or three months by frightened deposit- 
ors, to say nothing of the vast amount whieh was taken out of 
the State banks, the savings banks, the private banks, and trust 
comp uies. Nobody canestimate correctly the amount of money 
withdrawn from circulation, which had been taken out of all 
these institutions by frightened depositors. The banks were un- 
able to meet their obligations, for, as isalways the case, when one 
men becomes frightened with respect to his money all his neigh- 
bors become frightened at the same time, and they made their 
drafts upon the Treasury. The Treasury was unable to meet 
them. The Treasury hid no gold except the $100,000,000 re- 
serve, and for every dollar that. the Treasury was depleted of 
the amount.of security behind the greenbacks for their redemp- 
tion just so much was the confidence of the people lessened in the 
greenbacks. 

Mr. TELLER. Does the Senator mean to say thatany drafts 
were made upon the Treasury which were not responded to? 

Mr. McPHERSON. I say that drafts were coming upon a de- 
pleted Tre sury. 

Mr. TELLER. Ah! 

Mr. MCPH“®RSON. Day after day the demand was made for 
the redemption of Treasury notes issued in exchange for silver 
bullion, and that demand was met in gold. The Secretary 
thought he had no right to pay these obligations in anything 


| 

| but gold. What was the result? The $100,000,000 rese 

| gold was brought down to about $90,000,000, and there y 
one who could say how much further it would be depleted 

| process should be continued. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, it would be a little dim 
answer that ‘‘ question,” but I shall have to challeng 
sumption of the Senator that the Secretary of the Tre 
| obliged to pay gold on the Treasury notes. There is no 
tion of that kind in the law. 

The Treasury note is payable in coin. Of course I need 
to the Senator from New Jersey, who is familiar wit! 
| things, that.that means either silver or gold. ‘Coin 
mean gold, it means either silver or gold. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The law requires that the parity 
maintained. 

Mr. TELLER. No; the law does not say that the S 
| of the Treasury shall maintain the parity. It says it i 
tablished policy of the United States to maintain the purit 
might mean one thing, and it might mean another. | 
mean that the Governmentof the United States intended 
subsequent legislation to provide that these notes siiou 
in gold only; it might mean that the Government of th 
| States intended at some time to provide that silver : 
| should be alike paid out on a debt, as was done at on 
| France, for the purpose of maintaining the parity; it mi 
that the Government should simply limit the amount 
whieh was to be in use; or it might mean that the Gov: 
should limit the amount of paper money which was to 
use, for that would maintain the parity, as everybod: 
So there was no obligation on the part of the Secret 
Treasury to psy gold. The Government was tocoin sily 
| deem these notes. If they were not to be paid in silv 
why coin silver? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. If the Senator will allow me— 

Mr. TELLER. Ihopethe Senator will wait untill gett! 
| I will give him a chance in a few moments on that point 
silver placed in the Treasury was there as security for t 
ury notes, pray tell us how it could be any security wh 
it was there not for coining purposes, but to be left the 
| as a commodity? 

There was nothing in the act which required the Tr 
pay gold at all; and if Secretary Foster had said when t 
| Treasury note was presented, ‘“‘I will pay it in silve 
would have been the result? Those notes would h 
| actly like the silver certificates, and they would have 
public estimation the same as if we had putin the act “ 
| in silver.” Secretary Foster did not choose to do t 
| suceessor came in. | will admitthat he had a differe: 
submit that Mr. Carlisle, when he became Secretary of t 
ury, was placed in a very different position from what © 
Foster occupied. Secretary Foster was absolutely at 
pay either silver orgold. It issomewhat doubtiul whet 
retury Carlisle was at liberty to do that without creati: 
disturbince and some distrust. He did not do it, howe, 
paid gold, and everybody who went to the Treasury for 
it. The Senator can not show that anybody whoever \ 
and put his Treasury note down did not get gold for it. 

One of the first things announced by the new Secretar) 
Treasury, or rather by the President for him,I belie, 
there was some question as to what he was going to do. | 
the intention was to pay gold. When it was said the Se 
had some doubt whether we ought to pay silver or gold o 
certificates, the President of the United States had hin 
terviewed, and he is reported to have said, ‘‘I propose t 
gold paid.” Did the people distrust the President? D 
distrust our ability because we had only ninety-eight or! 
nine million dollars of gold then in the Treasury? D 
Senator think that the people distrust a country which r 
a@ million dollars every day in its revenues? 

The Senator goes bick and reasons in a circle, just as | 
before. He says it is the Sherman law that is respon 
ask why? He says the people became distrustful. Th«' 
same statement which has been made before. Whatlc 
of is that. nobody shows why the Government was distrusted. 
is not enough to say that the people were afraid thatthe 
not get gold. That is the opinion of the Senator: but nob 
this country ever offered a Treasury note who did not ge! 
for it; and there have been only $40,000,000 of these Tr 
notes taken out during this excitement. I think %'0,000 
went to Europe; and so in the course of a year we sent to I 
$87,000,000 of gold, of which we have got considerably more 
half back in two months, with the same law in existence. 

The Senator from Oregon [{Mr. MITCHELL]. who sits besid| m°, 
s.ysthatwe h ivereeovered all buteighteen millions of the aro! 
which went abroad; and thesame law isstill oa the statute books. 
Can it be said that gold went out because of the Sherman |W 
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when it began to come back + with the Sherman law still in exis 
ence a month bofore we ev issembled hers 

i eiy again, a8 Lsaid the "oth r day, that there was no state- 
me! in the public journals th t the Go ernment was not able to 
meet its oblig tions in gold. I challe ge the Senator trom New 
Jer to show any public utterances in Europe in respectible 
ecovomic and financial papers that there was danger that we could 


not meet our ebligations in gold. 

Mr. PALMER. Ishould like to ask 
because I know his knowledge is very much sup 
estion. 


the Senator a qu ‘stion, 
ior Line on 


to nu 


etnias 
eu TEULER. I will hear the Senator. 

Mr. PALMER. I ask whether the Senator does not think 
that the return of gold was largely influenced by the declara- 
tion 0 e President that payments would be continued in gold? 

rELLER. Oh, Mr. President, the declaration of the 
Pr 1b my be very pot t around fhe , but it is not potent 
eu » bring one ounce of gold from Great Britain, nor from 
Frame,nor Germany. Gold does not come at th 8 bidding of pol- 
iti s. Gold comes at the bidding of commer 

Mr. PALMER But I to ony that I 1 d supposed that 
gold 1 light be moved or influenced I by the declarations of the 

nancial policy of the Government, and that the ¢ leel irations of 

the President and the Secretary of the Treasury amounted to 
the fixing of the policy of the Government until it should be 
eh d by levishation 

} TELEBR. The pol iey of the Government was announced 
in March, when Mr. Carlisle was hesitating whether he would 
redeem in silver or in g id the one hundred and forty-edd mil- 
lior Tre sury notes, if presented; and the President of the 
United States announced the policy then that every Treasury 
note, greenback, and Government bond s ould be p:id in gold; 
and, as suggested here, the panic fey ran then, or nearly then; 
certainly soonafter. If the Sen * from [li inois can show that 
the S rman law drove gold out, and that then it eame back 
simply seeking its former habitat, like some wild animal which 
had traveled abroad when frightened and had come biek when 
the fright was over, chen the Senator might possibly show that 


the 


| assert 


sherman law had brought gold back. 


that a careful examinationof the expor ts of this coun- 


y will do much more to convince the Senator that gold came 
buck because the exports were going out in large quantities, 
as stated by the Sen tor from New Jersey,on account of Europe 
buying our 60-cent wheat, our ment, our cotton,our eorn. That 


ut oe gold back. It was no edict of the President or 
of : ry body Ise. 

Mr. Ps AL. ME R. The point which [ wanted to suggest does 
not i avolve the question of what drove goid out. I was not dis- 
ing the question of what drove gold out. 

r. TELLER. I will tell the Senator. 

Mr. PALMER. Iam simply suggesting that it may be possi- 
ble that it was largely effected, though not altogether, by a dee- 
laration of a policy on the part of the Pre sident and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, which would remain the fixed policy until 
ee would alter it. 

JHANDLER. Will the Senator from Colorado allow me 
to ask ‘the Senator from Illinois a question? 
Mr. TELLER. Yes. 

Mr.CHANDLER. DoT understand the S 

to s:y that there were such declarations made on the part of 
President and the Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. PALMER. I have just given the information which ey- 
erybody e se hason this subject. I understood there was such : 
declaration. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Then, I will ask the Sen.tor whe 
remembers what caused these declarations? What created the 
alarm? Wasit the fact that go! d was going out, or was it the 
previous declaration of the Secretary o the Tres wury which 
threw doubt upon the question w rhet her or not he would redeem 
the Treasury notes issued under the act of 1890 in gold or in 
silver? What was the occasion of the declaration which the 
Senator from Ilinoiscites here as showing that the Administra- 
“= did something to keep gold from going abroad? 

- PALMER. I hive an indistinct impression that there 
was, some expression used by the Secretary of the Treasur 
which was supposed to put in doubt the que stion as to what the 
policy of the Government would be. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Is it not per fectly 
that was the fact? 

Mr. PALMER. The Senator may so understand it, out I un- 
derstand the policy of the Government became settled by means 

: Senater understands as well as I, that the obligations of the 
Government should be paid in go d. 
_Mr. MCPHERSON. Did that stitement ever 
signature of the Secretary o the Treasury? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I donotunderstand that anything appeared 


is w! 
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over the signature of the See rv of the Treasury. Cert 
nothing appeared ove ‘the sienatur the Presidentof theUnited 
States, “but nuto m I $ M P MER t se ed 
to me, was cl ng credit t Ad ration for hav y 
done something whiche ‘ tseemed 
to me bh LL bt d to sta oO o h t, 
which he now candidly and f kly s 3 5 
tor, that it was the declarati ) sec! 

of a doubt as to whether the Tre y me i e 

L890 should be paid in gold or sil ‘which ¢ t 

which, as the Senator now s it was meritorio n 

of tho Pre 1G wud the S I 0 h Tre i’ { ( 

their utt ces. If lam wrong int heory of what t 

I should be very glad to be set right eith b 1e Se to ) 
[Illinois or the Senator fri i Colorad 

Mr. PALMER If the Sen tor allow bmo it, I wi 
say that sked the question of the uitor from C rado f« 
th cle purpose of getting inform I wer the Sento 
from N Hi pshire by saying tha had no idea of claiming 
ei Lt 101 n oay or yW or t 1 anvbody Ly 
sin y eking ht upon this i ! I t } 

Mr. CHANDLE! The S« The 
seemed to m« » be a fee on | r 
Lb very meri ous fact he th Pre t am s ¢ 
ti ry of the Treas wy had cone t et } t 1 ) 
very pro , Uf the facts were so o not kno 
so or not that there should go alor with . 
ment the faet that the panic h bi n 
vy this « ression of doubt on the part of the Secret ‘ 
Treasury as to whether he would keep t [Treasury notes of I 

pon ) I with gold. 

M STEWART. Will the Senator from Colorado allow 
to ask e Senator from Lilinois a question 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. STEWART. Thesenat om Illinois stated that the 
was a di ition by the President of an intention to | oO 
gold 

Mr. PALMER Substantial] 

Mr.STEWART. Thatist declaration the Senator refert 
to, which w made in March last, to redeem these notes in { 
as a reason why gold was retained. Does that hav rythir 


+ 


do with it? 
Mr. P ALAN 
Mr. STEW 


IER. Imerelyasked 
TART. Iask the S 


K rit 


opinion, that policy, dec! tred by the Presid nt h la 
had a tendency to retain gold in the Treasury? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes, that is opinion. ; 

Mr. ST aw ART. Now,I would remind the Senator of t 
fact that France and Germany pursued exactly a different police 
They paid out silver and held their gold. We let our gold go 
and itdid go. I hid a'wayssupposed our gold went because th 
Secretary of the Treasury wanted it to go 

Mr. PALMER. I muy be allowed to say that I ppo f 
Statesmen ot Ger ny and France acted wise y with referer 
to their own condition, and that the President and Seeretury o 
the Treasury acted wisely with r-ference to our conditior nd 
I had supposed when it became certain as to what the policy o 
this Government was to be, that that tended te sup»viement 
restoration of confidence and to influence the movement«< 

Mr. STEWART. This was 2 mere ¢ tion »s to th ‘ 
ment of gold, but the fact is that our Government exerci t 
option and paid out gold 

Mr. PALMER think so. 

Mr STEW ART. The other rovernments exere sad the or 
tion diffe ntly, ar d retained their gold, and our vold went 
tl irs did rot. 

Mr. PALMER. Ihave nodoubt that those cove en D 
sued the policy which they deemed wisest 

Mr. STEWART. They kept their gold and we paid ours ou 
Th is the difference. 

Mr. TELLER. I thought the Senator from New Jersey rose 
awhile avo to ask me aquestion, but I could not yield to hi: 
until the Senator: from Illinois h d finished I now yield 
him. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I do not wish to occupy tir ita but 
only to make a response to the suggestion m .de by the Senator 
fromNew Hampshire [Mr. CHAND] wish only tos ty that 
if the fact that the public were notified in some way, whether 
by idle rumor, common report, or whether was by something 
which the Se eretary of th Treasury was alleged to have said 
for vertainly it did not appea * his signatur that that of 
itself was sufficient to ered ce ay saiie in conneetion with other 


ne to produce such result, 
ty that th so-called interview with the 

to ‘do with the financial trouble. I do not 

because the President, a few days after the time ref 


s which were then work 


thing 


I do not st Secre 


tary 
think it had, 
erred to, de- 
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clared it to be the unalterable policy of this Government to 
maintain the parity, to maintain gold payments, and tocontinue 
the financial policy of this Government. 

How could the financial policy of this Government be main- 
tained if the Secretary of the Treasury should pay in silver coin 
the Treasury notes, amounting to $150,000,000, when the law de- 
clared that it was the policy of this Government to maintain the 
two metals on a parity? 
be maintained between the two metals, confessedly unequal, ex- 
cept by paying the certificates representing one in the better 
coin? Therefore the Secretary of the Treasury, obeying the law 
and the injunction here found, has redeemed these notes in gold. 

{ will admit all the Senator from Colorado says, that the Sec- 
retary had paid in gold all the notes which had been presented; 
but there was at one time a very serious period in the history 
of the Treasury of the United States with respect to this ques- 
tion. It was thought that the Treasury could go no further in 
the direction of the redemption of these notes. The banks, 
having $200,000,000 of gold in their reserves, were not treating 
the paper issues of the Government as the Government was 
obliged to treat them. The people outside of the Treasury and 
outside of the banks, who held $300,000,000 of gold coin, were 
not exchanging their gold for Treasury notes. Nobody was 
obliged to do thatexcept the Treasury of the United States, and 
the Treasury had only $100,000,000 of gold out of $600,000,000 of 
the stock of gold said to be in the country. How could the 
Treasury maintain these gold payments or maintain the financial 
policy of this Government unless it could obtain gold with which 
to do it? 

Mr. CHANDLER. 
a suggestion? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr.CHANDLER. The period of time about which the Sena- 
tor from Illinois wishes light (and as to which I am an humble 
follower of his also seeking light) when these declarations were 
made or supposed to be made first by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Which led to doubt as to how the Treasury notes of 1890 
were to be redeemed, and the declarations of the President at a 
later period, was in April, and the panes if I remember right, 
which led to the large exports of gold, was afterwards. So the 
declarations to which the Senator from Illinois refers as having 
prevented the outflow of gold were made before the outflow 
took place. If I am wrong, Senators will correct me. 

But I have understood—and I ask the Senator from New Jer- 
sey whether it is not a fact—that at one time the Secretary of 
the Treasury wrote to the Assistant Treasurer at New York, 
directing him to stop redeeming the Treasury notes of 1890 in 
gold, and that the fact that such a letter had been written be- 
came known in banking circles in New York City. I am so in- 
formed, and if the fact is not so, I should be very glad to know 
it; if itis so, I think the fact ought to be known, and perhaps 
the Senator from New Jersey or some other Senator can tell me 
whether it is true or not. 

Mr. McPHERSON., I think the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
an interview with some newspaper correspondent, was alleged 
to have said, in effect, that it might be necessary to pay the 
Treasury notes in silver coin; in other words, if the Treasury 
could not obtain the gold, and having it not, if it could not be 
obtained from the banks, which held about $200,000,000, if it 
could not be taken outof the hoards of the people in this country 
who had hoarded every remaining dollar of gold against the day 
of disaster, then how could the Treasury get it, except by the 
issue of bonds and the purchase of gold? 

Let us see what that would have accomplished. There has 
been here a very grave doubt expressed as to the power of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. I wish to say for myself that if the 
responsibility were placed upon me as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury under existing law to issue bonds with which to purchase 
gold to continue the purchase of silver, I should say that the 
authority to do it was not found in the law; but, as it will be re- 
membered by every Senator, bills were introduced in the last 
Congress giving the Secretary of the Treasury the power to 
issue 3 per cent bonds for the purpose of replenishing the gold 
in the Cosemuey to meet this ever-increasing obligation, which 
was daily coming upon us by reason of the purchase of silver, 
and the bills failed of passage. 

[ repeat that 1 think there was at one time an interview al- 
leged to have occurred—whether truthfully or otherwise I do 
not know—in which the Secretary of the Treasury expressed in 
effect a fear that it might become necessary to resort to a silver 
vedemption of the notes. This would amount to putting us at 
once upon a silver basis, and when we had reached the silver 
basis it would be a step which we could never retrace. The evi- 
dence of it is found in this panic itself, for almost every dollar of 
gold, sive that controlled by the Treasury, had gone out of cir- 
culation, and even the paper issues of the Government, which 


Will the Senator from Colorado allow me 


There is no way that the parity could | 
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had the promise of redemption in gold, like the greer 
were also hoarded. 

The other issues of the Government, like the Treasury 
which had a chance of redemption in gold, had also go: 
their hiding places. Therefore, if we had reached th. 
where the ‘Treasury would have been obliged to proce 
this condition of things staring it in the face; in short, 
had been no extra session of Congress and no pronounce 
ment of the House of Representatives, and if there had ; 
a reasonable and just expectation on the part of the | 
this country that the Senate itself was to follow the lead 
House of Representatives and repeal the Sherman law, y 
to-day be in a condition little short of being upon a sil 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator allow me a rem 
do not wish to interrupt him. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from New Hamps 
the Senator from Colorado yield to me, in order that I : 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of exec 
ness? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If the Senator from Tennessee 
moment I will simply state an idea that is in my mind, 

I shall yield with pleasure. 

Mr. HARRIS. Very well. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator from New Jers 
Senator from Illinois, has admitted that the Secret 
Treasury did make certain expressions which threw 
about the intent of the Government to redeem the 1 
notes of 1890 in gold, and the Senator from New Jerse: 

Mr. MCPHERSON, The Senator will not do me th 
to say that I attributed to the Secretary of the Tre 
such statement. I said it was an alleged statement 
somewhere in an interview. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator is right that the new 
stated it, but the statement was uncontradicted so fa 
recall the fact, that the Treasury might find it necess 
redeem those notes in gold; and, as | have said, I am in! 
that the Secretary wrote a letter in April to the assist 
urer in New York to stop redeeming those notes in go 
was afterward recalled 

Mr. President, if that was true of the Secretary of the T 
it was also true, as the Senator from New Jersey now st 
the effect of that refusal to pay out g ld by the Secret 
Treasury would have put the country upon a silver b 
not the Secretary of the Treasury know that fact; and 
the action of the Secretary of the Treasury, if he made 
larations which the newspaper said he did, the starting 
the distrust in commercial and financial circles which b 
panic of June? I think it was. 

The Senator from New Jersey has recalled another | 
deserves to have a brief notice from me, and then Is 
to the Senator from Tennessee. That is the fact that t 
a proposition pending here during the winter to rei 
authority of the Secretary of the Treasury to sell bon 
purpose of maintainfng the reserve. That bill was p-nd 
it was advocated by the Senator from Ohio | Mr. SHERMAN 
the chairman of the Finance Committee; it was adher 
the Republicans of the Senate and passed the Senate: 
been adopted at the request of Mr. Carlisle, who exp: 
Secretary of the Treasury, with the assumed approv 
President-elect. Now, this contest to secure that 1 
authority to issue bonds was abandoned in the com 





conference at the express request of Senator Carlisle. Do 


the Senator from New Jersey know that fact? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator from New Jerse 
know that fact, and I doubt very much if the Senator [' 
Hampshire knows that fact sufficiently well to state i 
form. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I was informed that the attempt t 
the bond clause was abandoned as the direct result of t 
sent to this city by Senator Carlisle from New York. 

[At this point the Senate proceeded to the consideratio! 
ecutive business. } 

Friday, October 6, 1893. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, last week I addressed ' 
ate in the latter part of the day and was taken off the 
an adjournment, Since then other Senators have desire 
cupy the floor, and I have had noopportunity to conclud 
marks. The last half hour of the time I occupied the 
only occupied it by the courtesy of the Senator from \: 


sey [Mr. MCPHERSON], whom I do not see here now, the 5: 
from Illinois on my left[Mr. PALMER], and the Senato! 
New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER]. who seems to be absent 
in looking over the report, it did notseem to me that I had 


very much part in the discussion in that half hour. 
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: I desire to address myself now to some of the questions pre- | 
" oa by the Senator from New Jersey and the Senator from 
: i]}inois, p wticularly with reference tosome remarks I was mak- 
; na as to the cause of the export of gold. I charged that, in my 
‘ - Jement, the export of gold was a normal export unless, as has 
z 7 ch irged, that some portion of that export was sent out of 
intry for the express purpose of creating fright and panic. 
d then, and I state now, that in my judgment a reason 
: » found for the export of $61,000,000 of gold between th 
’ ict day of January and the Ist day of July 
5 Senator from New Jersey said that it could not have been; 
i { went out simply to pay our oblis ion eCcaU we were 
Dn bted to Ei rope to an extent to d ist ry such an export. 
ty o stated that in his opinion the export of gold was caused 
[ 4 1e Ss le of American securities in this country Lam sor Vy 
Senator is not here. I have not the notesof his remarks be- 
) me, but I think that is a fair statement of his position. He 
yited the panic in this country to the exportation of gold, 
: ittributed the exportation of gold to the fr which Europe 
sustained with reference to our credit 
1en came the i oo Senator from Illinois, who sits on my 
. who seems to tl che found the answer to my statement 
hat if the totem w had sent the gold out of the country, 
as fair to assume it had brought it back, for nearly an 
nt had come back in about one-third of the time that 
\ x out. He suid he thought he found the answer to 
t fact that at about that time the President of the | 
s had by his declaration of the Democratic policy , 
fix in this country given such assurances to Europe and 
world that confidence had been restored to the extent that 
brought back gold. That I questioned. I was not prepared 
, to state at that ti n exactly what the d: ite of th Presiden Ss] 
claration was. | knew, though, it must have been pretty 
rly in the season I find, by an examination of the files of the 


in the 
ng the | 
that it | 


made somewhere 
April, and that duri 


as 


ition Ww: 


th of 


that the declar: 
the 26tl 


ic press, 


ighborhood of 1or 2 


nth of May the export continued to a large extent, 
ropped off in June to practically nothing, or a little less than | 
§? 000.000, and in July the balance turned in our favor and has 


een in our favor ever since, with the Sherman law still in force 

ttl particulars and not near so much certainty of its repeal as 
the Senator from New Jersey and the Senator from Illinois seem 
to think the public entertained. 

| desire to go into the action of the executive department of 
the Government with reference to the financial question, because 
we been challenged to do so by the Senator from New Jersey | 
nd the Senator from Illinois. I do not, in criticising the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, bring any charge against him of miscon- 

uct in the way of the venality or wickedness. I assume that 
not only the Secretary of the Treasur y, but the President of the 
United States, with whom I differ as radically as it is possible 
for two men to differ, is not actuated by any desire to injure the 
country, to destroy the industries, or disturb property interests 
or the financial peace of the country. 

I did say, and I repeat, that I Believe the evidence can be and | 
a8 been produced here to justify that statement, that neither | 
the President nor the Seiretars intended to interfere in the 
slightest degree to prevent inany manner by any action of theirs 
i disturbance, which was somewhat apparent as early as the last 
of April or the Ist of May. 

I will say more than that—that so far as I am concerned, I am | 
satisfied that that excitement and distrust was created toa large | 
extent by the attitude of the executive department of this Gov- | 
ernment on the financial question; that if the banks of New 
York City and the financial corporations all over this country 
were disturbed and had doubts as to what was to be the policy 
of the Government of the United States with reference to the | 
payment of gold, it was created not by anything which the pre- | 
ce ding Administration had done or failed to do, but grew out of |g 
the conduct of the present Administration touching that sub- | 
ject. I believe, and I am sure that every man 1y presence | 
believes the same thing, thatlast winter there was an organized | 
ellort to compel the President of the United Sta to 
bonds. 

The great banking concerns of the try that unde 

existing conditions in a few y the banks would 
cease to be Government agencies unless some new system were 
adopted. They saw that the present national indebtedness w 
app arently about to b paid, and that in the next fourteen years 
at least as early as that, the banking system of the United States 
would assume an  entivel different shape and be reorganized 
upon an entirely different basis or they would cease to be banks 
of issue and Government agencies in the manner they had been 
since their organization. I believe that everybody e xpects that, 
unless some system of revenue collection shall be adopted to 
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change that policy, the Government of the United States in- 
tends, whe 1e unpaid bonds 1 re. that they shall be pnrid. 
That has been the } rf Cove n t om the n- 
ning; that is the poli ! le of the Un States y- 
where to pay the interest-be n ebt. and t of it 1es 
uncial ; encies in New \¥ rk recog I t 
‘ impress nm the Government of *1 Uni i St s 
cessity of n ¥ issue of bo as tor t! I ~ i \ r 
it the basis of banking issues. I charged t in Febr n 
this floor re mber with what he 1e distinguished S« 
from New York—Mr. Hiscock, not now h | 
banks d not want to be cont ed as cs Oo t 
ch: e that this sa demand on their part to x 
banking ] ose ot suppor the f 3 
not, some $ S ») into an argu I re to show \ 
the \ 3 yp i I issue St ment W nh so sdavs 
go I sho to be fallacio tle 
L did e] 1] t,that I b VE res oO 
the Unit Ss ‘ id not inte to s 1 st sas 1 
tofore been t é when turb Ss in N Yo ) ¥ 
‘ i T ide LI « iA 4) T i ’ ; 1 = 
tervilews pu ished as hh ) l (nie 
and the Secretary of the ~ ‘ : 
there is nota vhere an inti tion th t t p O 
this Government, through its T ~ D> oO b 
exercised in the interest fp Cc 
if we are not misinformed, the President h n 
one occasion declared that the peop ) l { 5 
to be treated to an obiect sen hat 4 wr 
ple would be brought to sound fi iT \ ouid | 
the effec f the disturbance, which he attri of co 
the Sherman \ 
In the é vy which took placein Mr. W iams’s ho 3 
April in York, in which the Secretary of the Tré ' 
pr } vhich | have read once here, and li not ne 
igain), the statement was made, and it has never been « ria- 
dicted by anybody to this hour, so far as I know, that the 
tary had declared that no bonds would be issued ad no 
would kz done which would retard or hinder the securing ¢ } 
repeal of the Sherman act. 
| know it was said while I was on the floor discus is 
question before, that this was an accider lL mecting o Ne 
retary with the bank presidents. I had not then look 1 
p blie press reports, but I see now that it appe sinti ( 
press that Mr. Jordan. the former Treasurer o he | ed 
States, and now assistant treasurer, as I understand, in N 
York city, arranged the very interview of which I have spoken 
at the house of Mr. Williams. So it was not one of thos: eel 
} 


dental meetings at a lunch or something of that kind. It wasa 





preconcer ted movement, if the papers are corre: ind the meet- 
ing occurred about the hour the Secretary himself had arr l 
that it should tuke place, or soon after. he having fixed 40 k 
and the meeting having been a little later 

Mr. President, if the Secretary of the Treasury on the change 
of Administration had announced in an ithoritative ner 
that the policy pursued by his predecessor would be pursued by 
him, there would have been no uneasiness in financial e¢ 
save and except that which had been created by th yeu! 
their effort to secure the issue of national bonds. [do not pre 
tend that there would not have been still the same demind 
the class of men who are not interested in the issue of n 
bonds, who do not desire to see the public debt increased fi mn} 
purpose, would have been content and all the world would ve 
been entirely satisfied not only with our ability to maint 
promises according to the letter and spirit of them. but 
ing to the policy which we had adopted, th is, to pay l 

On the l4th of November, 1891, 1 Secret was Col ted 
with the que ion whether wo ! su 
gold or in si er nd th ls im info m ( l | re is 
good authority, is the first time that any Treasury n 
been presented to the Gov l t for redemptio It ~ 
ble there muy have been pie nted. but | thin n 
think I state it correctly when I sa | is 3 
firm in New York City of gold exporte t tot I 

New York with $1.000,000 of those Tré 
manded gold for them. 

The officers in New York submitted the to é 
tary of the Treasury, and after a conference, | ft k, with the 
President of t Un ted State | ve ~ tooa that 
to be the fact determined hi th e a in 
silver or gold at the option of tl! er nmer that the ould 
pay them in gold. Thereupon rm to out of the’ 
urv for their notes 1.0 0,000 of gold nt ital lfo 
I presu ne, perfectiy legitimate and proper purposes. H Mr 
Foster, the then Secretary of the Treasury, said We hold our- 
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selves ready to redeem these notes in gold whenever any citizen 
or any holder thereof wants to exchange a reasonable amount of 
ere notes for gold; butwe do not intend to make the Treas- 
ury of the United States the agency through which gold ex- 
porters can, without the payment of any premium, or what the 
French call ‘‘agio,” or any expense whatever, come and take our 
gold and ship it abroad. Therefore we decline to meet that 
kind of payment in gold.” Had he said that, he would have 
performed a meritorious and deserving act, and one which it 
was absolutely within his discretion to have performed. 

Mr.GRAY. If he had. 

Mr. TELLER. If he had, but he did not. 

Mr. GRAY. Who was that? 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. Foster. 

f there is blame for the payment of the Treasury notes in gold, 
[am frank to admit thit there is where the blame lies. | am 
no! here to complain that the succeeding Secretary paid in gold, 
just as his predecessor had done. 

If these exporters of gold hid found that they could not go to 
the Treasury and take out a million, or two million, or three 


million, or four million in a day, as they did—if they had found | 


that they could not do that, if there was a demand for gold suf- 
ficiently imperative, they would have gone to the banks of New 
York City and bought gold, and paid whatever the bank wouid 
have required them to pay for the transaction; and to that ex- 
tent, at least, the export of gold would have been discouraged. 
‘The chances are two to one that if they had gone to the Treas- 
ury nnd been denied they would have gone into the market and 
bought wheat or cottonand shipped that to Europe to make good 
the balances they were sesking to make good. If the Govern- 
ment of the United States could and would put upon the export 
of golda burden of some character, it would discouragesuch ex- 
port and encourage the export of commodities. Everybody un- 
derstands that, and I need not waste any time on that subject. 
Th it, however, was notdone. So we entered upon a policy of 


paying these Treasury notes in gold, just as we had paid the | 
greenbacks in gold for the profitof theexportersof gold. Every | 
greenback is redeemable in gold or silver at the option of the | 


Government. 

Then came the change of Administration, and Mr. Carlisle, 
as Secretary of the Treasury, was confronted with this very 
question. Where there had been an inconsiderable amount of 


States, there came to be a great amount taken out during the 
early months of his administration. I say here now, believing, 
as | do, that the Government of the United States should never 
have paid a dollar of gold upon these certificates, and certainly 
not a dollar under the circumstances under which they were 
paid, that if I had been Secretary of the Treasury I should not 
have changed the policy of the Government at that time, and 
paid silver on them in the condition in which the market was 


during the early days of this Administration. It was no more | 


than proper and right. 

1 am not going to eriticise an officer for doing that which I 
think, under the cusiom which had been establisned, he was in 
duty bound to do, which was to continue a policy which his pre- 
deeessor had established, in order that there might be no dis- 
turb.nee in financial affairs at a time when financial disturbances 
were threatened; for while I think the payment of these Treas- 


created 2 ripple infinancial circles, Iam free to say that I believe 
if Mr. Carlisie had paid them in April, May, or June, there would 


have been a considerable disturbance in finapeial affairs; not that | 


we should have gone, as the Senator from New Jersey said, toa 


the excitement; and there was no reason why, the policy having 


been adopted, the Secretary of the Treasury should not have con- | 


tinued it, because we were able to pay in gold. 
So | make no eriticismof that. My criticism of the Secretary 
of the Treasury is that he did not say promptly, with that firm- 


ness which should have characterized a public officer charged | 


with so great a duty as that of maintaining, as the Secretary of 
the Treasury is to some extent, the financial seeuri y of this coun- 
try, on the 4th day of March, or immediately after, ‘‘I propose 


to follow just in the line of my predecessor in this matter.” I re- | 
peat, if he had said that, there would hive been no disquietude | 
anywhere under the sua with reference to the question whether | 


we were able or willing tocontinue to redeem the Treasury notes 
and the greenbacks in gold. 

What did the Secretary do? Ishall not read all the interviews 
which the Seeretary seems to have submitted to; but I think the 
unfortunate part of the whole affair was that the Secretary did 
not himself seem to know what he wastodo. He seemed to have 
hesitated whether he was going to redeem in gold or whether he 
was going to reieem in silver. When theinguiry was being put 
tohim, he said, ‘‘I shall wait until I see whether the $100,000,000 
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reserve is impaired’’—-which he had not reached—‘ wh, 
reach the hundred millions reserve, then I shall det: 
whether I shall pay in gold or pay in silver.” If he hadsy 
the Government would pay insilver, I doubt very much w 
he would have created any more disturbance in the fin 
affairs of the country than he did when he said, ‘‘T do not 
whether [ shall pay in gold or whether I shall pay in silve 
[am bound to say that I do not attribute all of the t 


| which arose to that act, but I do believe that very much < 


disturbance in the public mind arose from the very unc 
character of the statements of the Secretary. I have he: 
it is probably not worth while to read them, reports of \ 
interviews with the Secretary of the Treasury. Senato 
find them all on the files if they desire to examine them. 
merely call at ention to what was said by one or two gent 
Take the Post of this city of the 21st of April, 1893. It st: 
a financial article that the statement of the Secretary « 
Treasury was not satisfactory tobankers. J. H. Parker. o 
United States National Bank of New York, was intervie, 
and said that it was impossible to see what the intention of 
Secretary was. George IF’. Barker, of the First National B 
refused to venture an opinion as to what the Secretary me 
do. Mr. Simmons, of the Fourth National Bank, said th 
retary had announced no policy. 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded for an « 


| session. | 


Wednesday, October 11, 1898. 


Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, some days since | 
the Senate on the pending question, and was cut o 
journment, oran executive session. Since that time | 
had an opportunity to continue. At the time [ wis int 
I was discussing the effect of the vacillating act of 


ecutive department of the Government with reference 


payment of Government obligations in gold. 

On a former oceasion I had been challenged by the Se: 
from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON], whom I do not nov 
his seat, and the Senator from Illinois[Mr. PALMER], who 


| not in his seat. The question put to me then was wheth 


declaration made by the President in the litter te of 
had been the cause of bringing to this country a large a1 


|of gold. I find that, as I stated on a former occasion, the S 
gold in the aggregate taken out of the Treasury of the United | 


tary of the Treasury had had various interviews, as print 
the public press, with reference tothe obligations of the Gov 


| meant as to the payment of the greenbacks and Treasury 
|in gold. As I stated then, it had been the policy of the p 

| cessor of the present Secretary to pay those obligations in g 
| The question was presented tothe Treasury Department whet 


that practice should be continued. 

It is said, though I do not know whether truly or not, that 
Secretary of the Treasury telegraphed to the treasurer at 
York City to withhold the payment of Treasury notes in 
until the Department should give him further directions. | 
in the public press, but will not stop to read them, tho 


| should like to do so—I have a large number of ex racts fro: 


New York press ani the press in Washington, of different. 


| expressive of the methods or the manner in which th s 


tions of the Secretary were received in financial circl 


| eially in the city of New York— 
ury notes by Mr. Foster, in the first instance, would not have | 


The statement that the Secretary would reserve his d 
as to whether the payment should be made in gold until | 
reached the limit of $100,000,00)) in gold appears to hav 
by the bankers and public of New York City recognized 


| declaration on his part that he would pay in silver wh 
silver bisis or anything of that kind, but it would have added to | 


point was reached. That point was reached sometime in 
of this year. The Secretary did not payin silver. Bi 
s id that there was aCabinet consultation on this point, a1 


| after that meeting the Secretary telegraphed to the t 


at New York to continue the payment of gold on Treasu 
as theretofore. 

The President on the same day or the next day submi' 
an interview, in which he declared that all the Govern 
ligations should be piid in gold. [ do not understand th 
declaration of the President means what it was asser 
floor of the Senate it did mean, that all the Government 
tions of all kinds were to be paid in gold. I do not und 
that silver certificates were included, which I think are G: 
ment obligations, although thé Senator from New Jerse: 
McPHERSON] stated that they were not. 

Mr. McPHERSON. Mr. President, do I understand 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gray in the chair). 
the Senator from Colorado yield to the Senator from New 
sey? 

Mr. TELLER. I do. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Do I understand that the Secretary o! 
the Treasury does not consider a silver certificate an obligation 














of the Government payable in gold, just as he redeems the Treas- 
ury no.es issued for the purchase of silver bullion? Asa matter 
ol ‘course, by the practice of the redemption of silver certificates 
every day in the custom-house for customs dues and other taxes, 
the Government is pursuing a process of redemption, and in that 
it is supporting the silver certificates upon a parity with 


W ; 
the other money of the country. 

| ve also heard it said, whether it be true or not I do not 
kr . that eecasion ally there had been gold paid, at the pleas- 


ure of the holder, for silver certificates, but not under this ad- 
tration of the Treasury, bec Luse | think the present admin- 
‘etration of the Treisury has never had gold enough, since it 
( . into power, to do that [ think the present Secretary has 
-had gold enough with which to pay the obligations that 
t bound to pay, 40 wit, the Treasury notes. 
Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, 1 do not know what the See- 
etarv may eonsider the silver certificates, but how he can con- 
side ‘them wnything butobligationsof the Government is beyond 
my comprehension, i ‘ 
McPHERSON. If the Senator will bear with me again 
he will see. from the wording of the certificite itself, how it 
stands. Let me read what it says; I have one here. 
Mr. TELLER. It is very important. 
Mr. MCPHERSON. Yes,I think it is very important for 
to know ex ctly what the silver certificate says. lt says: 
ver certificate. This certifies that there have been deposited in the 
Treasury of the United States two silver dollars, payable to bearer on 


nana 


L do not say that that is an obligation resting upon the Secr 
tary of the ‘re sury to redeem it in gold, even if an attempt 
were being made to maintainthe parity between gold and silver 
dollars, for it simply ealls for ‘‘ two silver dollars.” That is the 
redemption, and all the redemption, that the Government makes 
of this certificate. It proposes nothing more, it promises noth- 
ing more, and it is obligated to do nothing more. It is nothing 
bu warehouse receipt for two silver dollars. 

Mr. TELLER. It is more than that, Mr. President. It is 
more than a warehouse receipt. It isa promise on the part of 
the Government to pay two silver dollars. itis more than that. 
It is money, according to the modern definition of politicai econ- 
omists and scientists. It is money; it is receivable for taxes and 
publie dues, and for all obligations of the Government; it is paid 
out and receiver The Government holds in trust, you may say, 
two silver dollars for the redemption of that silver certificate, 
or $100 for a hundred-dollar certificat But it is an obligation 
of the Government that the Government ought to respond to, a 
much as the greenback is an obligation of the Government, and 
that is simply an obligation that the Government will redeem 
every five-dollar greenback with $5 in coin. I assert here now 
that the Seeretary of the Treasury has neither now nor hereto- 
fore ever redeemed silver certificates with gold, nor with paper 
that commanded gold 

Now, I want to bring the attention of the Senate a moment to 
the statement made by the Senator from New Jersey that there 
is a redempt on of the silver certificate because it is received 
for public dues and because it is taken by the Government at its 
agencies for the collection of its import duties, or for any other 
obligation due to the Government, the idea being that that is 
redemption in gold. 

Why, Mr. President, gold is received at the Treasury Depart- 
ment for dues. It is received for all kinds of taxes, and it would 
be just as fair to say that the gold is redeemed in silver, because 
it is reeeived just exactly as silver is, as to say that silver is re 
deemed in gold or that silver certificates are redeemed in gold, 
for they all perform exactly the same money function, one with 
the other. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator should not forget to re- 
me nber—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PAscoin the chair). Does 
the Serator from Colorado yield: 

Mr. TELLER. I yield. 


Mr. MCPHERSON. Thatgoldis the standard, and that every- | 


thing the Government receives by way of revenue of all sorts in 
any money of the United States it receives at its par value (of 
course it receives all the other money at its par value) and that 
is a piyment reilly in gold. The Government as 1 understand 
never redeems its coin, but redeems its certificates through the 
custom-house, to any amount that the customs duties may come 
to every day. 


Mr. TELLER. I think I understand that. It is another way | 


for the Senator to say that the silver certificate is redeemed be- 
cause it performs money functions in dealings with the Govern- 
ment. itis no more redesmed in gold than the greenback is 
redeemed in silver, because silver is redeemed also at the Treas- 
ury for import cuties. 

Phat is aside, however, from what I intended to speak about. 


I want 





; 
L 


Oo go back to 
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of the return of our securities which were poured back upon us 
by fore gn L eeaese- 

Mr. T KLLER. So said the Senator on the former occasion; 
so said he han he was addressing the Senate while I was on the 
floor; so he said in the speech that he recently delivered, in 
which, I believe, he did not allow anybody to interrupt him. I 
am not finding any fault now with his interruption. 


Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator knows very well the reason | ; 
| chooses—that $20,000,000 of Amer lc an securities were 


why I did not want to be interrupted. It was because I was un- 


able to deliver myself properly of what I desired to say if I should | 
| from the 1 report of Dun & Co., dated the 17th of Febru 


be interrupted. 
Mr. TELLER. Very well, I am not complaining. 
| At this M »j 
Mr. TELLER. The Senator from New Jersey reiterates what 
he has rep = a on two occasions, that the disturbance in this 
country grew out of the fact that our securities were sent here 


because of the distrust of our ability to redeem in gold. The L : s oc 
not come in considerable quantities 


controversy between the Senator from New Jersey and myself is 


this: I assert that causes existed other than distrust. If dis- | ; : 
t) | want money, and want it quick—and when they wa 


rust existed (and to some extent I admit it did, but not to the 
extent claimed by the Senator from New Jersey) it was brought 
about by the vacillating and uncertain conduct of the Treasury 
Department. That is capable of proof. 

I think if I should spend the time of the Senate, as I do not 

sare to do, in reading half a dozen interviews with the Secretary 
of the Treasury that hi ive appeared in the press between the 6t h 
of April and the 25th of April, it would be very apparent to 


( 


) 
ln 
da 


verybody that the policy of the Department had not then been | 
| papers do not make a mistake the great Jewish bank 


ttled and that neither the business men of the country nor the 
Department itself understood what the policy of the Government 
wis to be with reference to the redemption of these Treasury 
notes. I have aletter from the Secretary of the Treasury, ad- 
lressed to a gentleman in Boston on the 25th of April, 1893, 
vhich, of itself, undoubtedly, while well meantand well intended, 
{ think had a tendency, and ought to have a great tendency, to 
bring about distrust in that section of the country to which the 
letter went. It was published in the public press of the country 
ut the time, and now [ will read it: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Apri! 1°99 

My DEAR Str: I desire you to convey to the associated banks of Bo.ton 
my sincere thanks for their generous and patriotic action in tendering :od 
to the Treasury. If all the banks in the country which now hold go.d would 
imitate the example set at Boston, the present tlaaucial sitdauon would 
soon be chanwed, and there could be no doubt hereafter as to the ability of 
the Government, with the patriotic assistance of the people, to maintain its 
credit even under the most unfavorable circumstances. 

Very truly yours, 
J.G. CARLISLE. 

Mr. PHINEAS PIERCE, 

Chairman Clearing House Committee, Boston, Mase. 
Le me read a portion of it again: 
the banks in the country which now hoid gold would imitate the ex- 
alple set at Boston, the present financial situation would soon be changed, 
and there could be no doubt hereafter as to the ability of the Government, 
with the patriotic assistance of the people, tomaintain its credit even under 
the most unfavorable circumstances. 

If that is not a declaration by the Secretary of the Treasury 
that there was doubt of the ability of the Government, even 
‘‘with the patriotic assistance of the people,” to maintain its 
credit unless the banks came to its relief, I do not know what it 
means. The Treasury has been for twenty years the great 
stexdying machine of this country. 


From Black Friday, when Gen. Grant ordered $15,000,000 of | 


gold sold in the city of New York, to the very last panic that has 
been in this country, the Treasury of the United States hasdone 
for this country what the great banks of other countries do for 
those countries when thereare financial disturbances. Our great 
Treasury Department is the greatest money treasury in the 
world, [ want the Senator from New Jersey toremember. There 
is no other treasury in the world that has ever accumulated such 
money. There was no other Treasury in the world where the 
Government could put its hand on $100,000,000 of gold at such 


a time, saying nothing about the great resources of the Govern- | 1 


ment that always stands behind the treasury. Here was the 
greatest depository of gold in the world, and the chief agent 


who had it in charge, ‘the Secretary, and who ought to have | 


known more about it than anybody else and eve rybody else, de 
claring in substance that it was not sufticientfor our wants, and 
that unless the banks came to the relief of the Government there 


was danger that the Government could not meet the demands | 


for gold that would be made on it. It can not and it does not 
mean anything else. 

[ do not mean to say now that the Secretary of the Treasury 
intended to create financial distrust, but I do say, in view of the 
circumstance that occurred some four days later, that it does 
look very much as if at least it was not the intention of the 
‘Treasury Department to quiet the distrust that was growing up. 
But | say there is abundance of evidence that the distrust in the 


nt the honorable Senator yielded toMr. WOLCOTT. ] | 











tt 


country largely originated from—lI will use no harsher 
the vacillating course of the Tres isury Department. 

Now, the Senator from New Jersey says that securiti: 
coming over here. Yet the Senator has not offered a p 
of evidence to show that the securities came to this cou) 
any time during the year 1893, in any abnormal quant 
stated to him when I wason the floor before, and I stat, 
now—and he may ve rify that at the Treasury Departm 


the foreign mar kets in the month of January, 1893. 1] 
declaring that large amounts of American securities we 


going to Europe. 
Il assert here, Mr. President, that there has never b 


| evidence adduced by anybody that there has been any 


the amount of American securities that the Senator 

to this country in the year 1893. Ido not say that 

, because they art 

and going at all times of the year. Whenthe people i 
1 

they do want it quick—they sell American securities, 

the gilt-edged securities of the world, and nobody dou 


i) 


i I believe. Pract tically in England, for many months 
| to the Ist of Je anuary, 1893, American securities were t 
| foreign securities that would fetch gold. Therefore t 


send some of them here. 
Whenever the money market eases up in Great Brit 
immediately they begin to buy American securities, a 


Hirsch, recently invested $5,000,000, or £1,000,000, in A 
securities. Their financial agents in New York wi 
Senator, and he knows it, that there has not been a mo 
year that a great many American securities have 
their way across the water to Great Britain. 

Mr. President, it is not fear of our nonability to pay 
ever brought our securities back, any more than it is 1 
fear that has sent them out. It was the law of trade t 
$61,000,000 of gold to Europe in the first part of the y 
brought back $55,000,000 in the last part. The true coi 
trade and commerce settles these questions. There w 
trust then by anybody of Americen securities, nor of th 
of the American Government. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from ( 
rado yield? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I wish to note one particular fact, wh 
it seems to me the Senator seems to slip over without paying 
very much regard to, that is, as to whether the Government « 
the United States was attempting to maintain all its mon 
a parity when the Secretary of the Treasury was found, on 
particular occasion to which the Senator refers in th 
which he read from the Secretary of the Treasury, comp! i 
ing the associated banks of the city of Boston for their p 
ism. 

Now, the Senator knows that whenever the Treasury of t! 
United States is unable to maintain the financial policy of 
Government, then the people outside the Treasury begin 
look out for themselves. If the banks of the country, who 
nearly $200,000,000 of gold on the Ist day of July, had not 
the note issues of the Government as the Secretary of t 
ury was treating them, I should like the Senator to tell m: 
it wis that the Secretary of the Treasury felt obligate 
speak, to compliment the bankers for assisting him to m 


| the policy of this Government. If there was nothing | 


that which made the bankers afraid, if there was a ba 
felt cowardly about loaning gold to the Government, 
it that produced that cowardice? Was it the Sherman ! 
. TELLER. The banks did not loan any gold at al 
Mr. MCPHERSON. What was the letter that the \ 
ead? 
Mr. TELLER. It does not say a word about a loan. 
Mr. MCPHERSON. I understodd that he had got gol 
Boston. 

Mr. TELLER. It simply says that they assisted the Go 
ment. The banks wereall banks of Boston, and Boston, | 
eral other sections of the country, furnished the Gov: 
goldin exchange for other Government money. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Ifthe Senator will allow me anoth 
right there as to that particular point, I shall have sa 
vantto say about it. 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. McCPHERSON. Between the time of the passage ‘ 
Sherman law in 1890 and the Ist day of July, 1893, we had 
gold $156,000,000; we had gained in silver $147,000,000 or $145 
500,000. My contention is ‘that duri ing that whole period of tim: 
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the foreign investors had discovered that we could not long 


maintain the policy of purchasing silver and redeeming it in | 


gold, and they had been sending us back our certificates. Asa 
result we lost $156,000,000 of our gold. Only a small part of this 
4156,000,000 was returned. We knew all the time that the bal- 
ance of trade was 2gainst us. But the balance of indebtedness 
was shown by the returns, of which, as I said before, there was 
no record made. This return of our securities has been going 
on for nearly three years. Of course the gold has gone abroad, 
that some has come this way, since the Ist day of August, for the 
purpose of investing in 60-cent wheat and in securities which had 
fallen in value more than 50 per cent. 

Mr. TELLER. I have not stated, and do not intend to be un- 
derstood to say, that no American securities came back, because 
[stated when [ was on the floor before, or last night, or on some 
oceasion, that I had been informed that the failure of the Bar- 
ings in London caused in a very short time several millions to 
come upon our markets. But that was before the Sherman act 
had any influence upon public affairs. 

The Senator wants to know why the Government was short of 
gold. Early last spring, immediately after we had voted in this 
body that there would be no bond issue, or rather, after it had 


been determined in another place that Congress could not au- | 


thorize an issue of $50,000,000 of bonds (which was a clause of an 
appropriation act, as I recollect), there was a great clamor made 
about the fact that the Government was short of gold. The 
Government then had $100,000,000 of gold that it had accumu- 
lated, almost all of it, about $95,000,000, if I recollect rightly, by 
the sale of bonds. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] says 
the amount was $95,500,000, as disclosed by the tables. That 
was accumulated for the purpose of redeeming the greenbacks. 
That has been kept intact. At no time had what we call the 
free gold in the Treasury ever got down to $100,000,000. Of 
course the goldin the Treasury pledged for the payment of gold 
certificates was not considered in returning the amount the Gov- 
ernment had, which was from $125,000,000 upwards. 

In the fore part of the winter of 1893 this sum began to grow 
less, and as the Treasury approached the $100,000,000 limit there 
was a great how! set up in all the financial circles of the coun- 
try, and the statement was made over and over again—and I 
think there was nobody much more distressed about that than 
the Senator from New Jersey—that when the Government 
reached that $100,000,000 limit, if it should put its hand on a sin- 
gle dollar of it, itwould commit an act of degradation. Exactly 
what was said to be going to happen I have no means of know- 
ing, but it was something dire and dreadful. We were told 
again and again that if the Government interfered with its re- 
serve, that moment distrust would come. 


[t always occurred to me that if I had a large amount of money | 


in a bank, it could not add to my credit if the public understood 
that I could not use any portion of it. 
to say that the Government had relegated $100,000,000 to abso- 


So it seemed to me that | 
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lute idleness—for that was the claim—was the height of financial | 


folly, if not financial wickedness. If the $100,000,000 was put 
there to sustain the credit of the Government, for the redemp- 
tion of greenbacks, and was subsequently applied by the Treas- 
ury to the payment or redemption of the Treasury notes, I want 
to inquire of these great financiers in New York, who claim to 
instruct us upon finance, what they supposed that money was 
there for? Was it there to look at? Was it there, like the 
miser’s hoard, or was it there for the purpose of being used when 
the Government had necessity for it, the necessity being indica- 
ted by the statute? 

We were told by the public press, and we have heard it on this 
floor, that if the Government mache trench upon that $100,000,000 
there would be great trouble in this country. We did trench 
upon it. 
than his advisers in New York, found it necessary to trench 
uponit. But before he did trench upon it the banks of New York 
City proposed toaid him in maintaining the reserve of $100,000,- 
000, and they furnished him %6,000,000 of gold, for which they 
took currency, which was every bit as good as gold, and better, 
because the people of the United States much prefer it. 

Having attracted the attention of the whole country to the 
wants of the Treasury Department, having furnished this mere 
trifle of $6,000,000, they turned around and said to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, ‘‘ You can have no more gold from us unless you 
adopt the policy we have outlined for this new Administration— 
that is, you must sell bonds to strengthen your reserve—if you 
are not going to do that, we decline to furnish you any more 
money.” 

The national banks in a city away out onthe plains, a city that 


| New York, or somewhere. 


The Secretary of the Treasury, who had more sense | 


| 
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much culture and refinement and learning as any other city on 
the continent, in proportion to its population, the city of Den- 
ver, sent word to the Treasury by telegraph, saying: “If you 
want $1,000,000 of gold from us you ean haveit.” The Secretary 
of the Treasury accepted it, and then from every portion of 
the country, from Chicago, from Pittsburg, from Boston, and 
from all over the country came offers and proffers of gold. 

The people did not believe the Government of the United 
States was in distress. ‘They knew very well what was attempted 
by the great bankagencies of New York City.. They knewit was 
for the purpose of compelling the Government of the United 
States to accede to their wishes and to adapt its financial policy 
in accordance with their theory, or else it was to discredit the 
Goverament of the United States. Little towns the Senator 
never heard of in hisstudy of geography made their gold proffers 
of $50,000 and $100,000 to the Secretary of the Treasury. I sai 
to him myself in person before I left this city last spring, ** If 
you want $20,000,000 gold from the West I will show you how to 
getit. You have only to say to the great West that you want 
gold, that you will exchange paper money for it, and it will 
come to you. You can get $20,000,000 in Denver, Kansas City, 
Omaha, San Francisco, Helena, and the States of Washington 
and Oregon.” It was there ready tocome. Boston came to the 
aid of the Government in the same way. The Secretary, as he 
ought, recognized their patriotic conduct; and he said, ‘If 
every body would do as well as you have done, thenthere would be 
no fear of disaster.” Ineed not say that Boston, of course, was 
frightened; because they knew nobody would do as well as Bos- 
ton, of course. Thatis the way Boston came to furnish money 
to the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. MCPHERSON., Ifthe Senator will yield to me a moment, 
I wish to call his attention to the fact that perhaps the city of 
Denver and other cities in Colorado were in a better condition 
to loan gold to the Treasury than any other part of the United 
States. I notice from the reports made by the Comptroller of 
the Currency in the past two years that the Denver banks par- 
ticularly, which I believe are very strong institutions, have held 
a very small portion of anything in their reserves but gold. It 
always seemed tome very strange that in the heart of the silver 
industry of this country, according to the statement, I think, if 
Il remember right, in March or May of last year, the banks held 


| only about 3 per cent of any items in their reserve except gold, 


and therefore the Denver banks were in a stronger condition. 

I notice further, if the Senator will permitme, thatin Nevada, 
Arizona, Montana, and other silver States the same condition of 
things seem to exist; there was nothing but gold held in the re- 
serves of those banks for the past two years. Perhaps the Sen- 
ator can explain it. I can not explain it except on the idea that 
the methods of doing business out there are a little different 
from what they are inthe East, and their currency may be dif 
ferent. I know itis the case in California, and I presume it 
may be so in Colorado. 

Mr. TELLER. Ican explain to the Senator why the banks 
of Denver have gold. There are no mints in Denver. The 
Government does not coin any money in that section of the 
country. The nearestmint is Carson City, 1,500 miles away, or 
something like that distance. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. You have no mint in Denver. 

Mr. TELLER. We have no coinage mints in Denver. Con- 
sequently if we get silver we have to get it from Philadelphia, 
The Colorado bankers are just like 
other national banks. They did not know exactly what the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey would be able to do in the very severe at 
tack he has made on the silver dollar here in the last fifteen 
years I have been here. [remember he used to introduce pretty 
nearly every session a bill for the repeal of the Bland act or 
touching the silver question. We are told by all the Govern- 
ment agencies that the silver dollar, although a good dollar to- 


| day. to-morrow would not purchase as much asa gold dollar. 
| So the Denver banks, with that proper precaution that they 


} 


would take at such time, loaded themselves up with gold. 
[ think, as the Senator says, the banks in Denver have been 


i . . . . . 
| especially strong, and yet—I did not intend to speak of this 


| banks were in that condition. 


has grown up since the most of us arrived at manhood, that | 


twenty-five years ago was on the very frontier of civilization, 
& city that to-day possesses as many elegant buildings and as 
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but I will-—notwithstanding they were so strong in gold, inJuly 
no less than six of the banks in the city of Denver suspended 
They did not all suspend. There were some of the banks that 
had a sufficiency of money to pay all the depositors. I walked 
into one bank the day that it suspended, after banking hours, 
and I was told by the cashier and the president that they had 
actual cash enough to pay every depositorin full. Atleast two 
The Denver banks were especially 
strong and well managed. 

Since the Senator has attracted the attention of the Senate to 
the Denver banks, let me state why they failed. Itisnot a mat- 
ter that I have felt very much like talking about, because J have 
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had very little patience with certain Government officials, and I 
do not desire in this place to bring severe accusations against 
any of the public officials if I can avoid it. 

Mr. President, those banks failed because of the misconduct 
of the Treasury Department. There were in the month of July 
about twenty days when no owner of silver bullion in the United 
States could get a dollar for itatany price whatever. No broker 
in New York dared to buy: and the Government of the United 
States, that was authorized in those twenty davs to take 4,500,100 
ounces at a price that no living man ever expected to see it sold 


at between 62 cents and 70 cents, absolutely declined to consider 
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| 


any proposition whatever for the purchase of silver bullion. The | 


banks that hud advanced money to the silver miner and to the 
smelter were compelled to go without the money that would 
have been realized on the bullion which was offered to the Gov- 
ernment. and which was in New York and offered to the brokers 
there and could not be sold. 

Thus banks absolutely as sound as any banks in the State of 
Connecticut or New Jersey or anywhere else, were compelled to 


close their doors because they did not have currency to pay their | 


debts. If they had reached the high state of financiering of the 
New York binks they would have simply said when a man went 
with his check, ‘‘ We will give you credit on our bank books.” 
That is the New York system. ‘‘ We can not pay you money, 
but we will give you credit on our books.” If an attorney had 
gone with his client to the bank so refusing to honor his check 
and said, **Thatis an act of bankruptcy and I will put you into 


bankruptey,” or ‘I will call on the Comptroller of the Treasury | 


to close you up,” they would have said, ‘‘We areabove the law.” 
That is what they said in New York. They had not yet reached 
that high state of bankirg, and they thought that being a bank 
of deposit, when a check came, in the man who had money there 
was entitled to hive it paid, and when they could not pay it it 
was their business to close their doors and declare that they had 
committed a breach of the banking act thatrendered them liable 
to lose their charter unless through the wisdom and discretion 
of the Treasury officials extension might be granted. 

I want to say to the Senator from New Jersey that every one 
of the six banks which failed in one afternoon in the city of 
Denver has resumed. Every one of them is solvent; and | re- 
peat, if the Secretary of the Treasury had purchased the silver 
that was offered, as he ought to have purchased it, the banks 
would not have closed their doors. 

In July only about one-half of the amountrequired by law was 
purchased, and that in the latter part of the month. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury has pursued that policy from that day to 
this, buying each month just about one-half, or a trifle over one- 
half of the requirement of the statute, upon the theory that it is 
not offered to him at the market price. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] has spoken of this, 
and I do not desire to spard any further time on that point. 
The Senator further said, not in his last speech, but in the former 
speech: 

The people became frightened and made their drafts on the Treasury, and 
the Treasury could not meet them. 

I do not suppose the Senator meant to assert that any drafts 
went to the Treasury that were not promptly met, because at 
no time was the reserve intrenched on more than $8,000,000 or 
$9,000,000. At no time, as I recollect, did it ever get below 
$90,000,000. So there were atall times $90,000,000 of gold for any 
citizen who held the obligations of the Government in the shape 
of greenbacks or Treasury notes. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Is the Senator quite sure that he quotes 
me correctly? lf I said that drafts were made upon the Treas- 
ury which could not be met and were not met I certainly had 
not said what [ intended to say. Inasmuch as all the reserve 
gold in the Treasury was pledged to a special purpose, and as 
there was no free gold, there was a fear in the public mind that 
the Government would not long continue to maintain the policy 
it had outlined. 

Mr. TELLER. That is what the Senator said. Of course, I 
understood that he did not mean that a draft was actually ten- 
dered and refused. F 

Mr. McPHERSON. I sometimes speak carelessly. 

Mr. TELLER. He meunt the fright the people were in. 

Mr. MCPHERSON, Yes. 

Mr. TELLER. Is it not worth while, when we come to debate 
this question, to debate it upon facts that must be apparent to 
everybody? Is there any evidence anywhere to indicate that the 
people did not believe the Government, with ninety-odd million 
dollars of gold, could redeem its $140,000,000, or less than $140,- 
000,000 of Treasury notes, and its $300,000,000 of greenbacks, if 
they should be presented? 

As Lsaidona former oceasion, I repeat now, the demand which 
has been mide upon the Treasury Department by the people who 
hola tl ro kinds of paper, greenbacks, and Treasury notes 
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who want gold for ordinary uses is absolutely inconseg i 
The demand for gold is always made by the exporter. | 
not a cause of fright; and to the exporter of gold, who d 
then hold or own this paper, who only expected to go to th 
and get it and then go to the subtreasury in New Yor} 
draw it out,and it would have made no dilference if the ¢ 
ment of the United States had declared that it would not 
dollar of the Treasury notes in gold. Then the holder o| 
greenbacks would have gone to the Treasury, and ifthe’ 
ury Department had declared that as they were payable in 
instead of gold, the export of gold would have still gone o: 
the banks of New York City had charged such a rate for f 
ing the gold that it became unprolitable to export it, 

it would have ceased. 

There are a good many other things that the Senato 
reply to me that I will not have tims togo over. The bu 
the Senator’s complaint was that the people lacked cor 
and that is the burden of the complaint of those who den 
repeal of the Sherman act, and that the lack of confiden 
brought about by the fact that the Sherman law was in fo: 
aver that acareful examination of the condition of the 1 
banks in this country ought to convince any person who i: 


A 


| familiar with financial affairs that it was not distrust of th 


ernment that brought about this difficulty, and there has b 
no time any distrust of the Government whatever 
peonvle. 

The distrust was of the banks and by bankers of thems 
As a Senator who sits near me said the other day in speakin 
this matter, the first distrust was when the banks dist: 
their ability to pay their deposits: and that is true, with 
immense deposits that the national banks and the Stute banks 
had of more than three times as much as all the money in tl] 
country, with the savings banks in this country with deposit 
that could not be paid by the holders of every dollar of mo 
that is in circulation in this country. If one man had had 
could not have made good the debts of the savings banks al 
The fact was there had been piled up in those banks imm 
deposits which meant nothing more nor less than credits. VW 
supposes that the $2,000,000,000 of bank deposits in the natior 
banks, and the more than $2,000,000,000 more in private b 
and trust companies was money ever put into the banks or | 
it represented money at all? 

These great banks say to a gentleman who wants to borr 
money, ‘‘ Very good, we will lend you $10,000.” The way th: 
do it is to take his note and give himcredit. Notadollar passe 
from the bank to him. They putit on their books and say, ‘‘ Noy 
you are entitled to draw from us $10,000.” Then they put on 
$10,000 for another; and so a bank with a capital of $100,000 will 
have $1,000,000 of deposits. which means that on its $100,000 it 
has given $1,000,000 of credit and has taken the chances that all 
thedepositors will not come for their money at once, and that out 
of the money that shall come in from actual depositors they ma: 
pay the parties to whom they made the loan or that caeck: 
drawn on them may be put to the credit of the drawee. Whe! 
the banks were met face to face with a financial stringency an 
shrinking of every security that they had, which had been go 
ing on for three years, it is not strange, as a Senator said to) 
that they began to distrust their ability to pay their deposit 
and then in a little while the people began to distrust th 
ability to pay their deposits. 

It was then that the people drew out of the banks the 32 
000,000 that we hear so much of. And they took any kind of 
paper; they took any kind of money metal; they took anyth 
that they could get. In addition, in New York City they w 
compelled to take nearly $40,000,000 of clearing-house cert 
cates, which were simply the notes of a committee of banks i 
which they promise to pay and put up to whoever should bi 
holder of their securities or rediscounted their securities. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Iask the Senator from Colorado if the co 
tion of the banks and the bankers in respect to their depos 
and loans which he has just described, and to which he att 
utes the causes of the panic; that is, that the people got af! 
of the banks 

Mr. TELLER. I do not attribute the distrust entirely to 
pansion by the banks. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Lask whether that was a novel or exception 
eondition, or one which had been in existence ior a Jong tim: 

Mr. TELLER. The method of the banks in making loans v 
not a novel condition. 

Mr. HIGGINS. If it was not a novel condition how was thi 
the cause of the trouble? 

Mr. TELLER. Thatis nota novel condition. It is the usual 
method of banking. But if the Senator will look he will see 
that the difference between the loans made by these banks now 
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and ten years before, the loans made, say, in 1883, and the loans 
made in 1898, he will be convinced that there had been an infla- 
tion, not of money, but of bank credit unparalled in this or any 
othercountry. Itwas not that thesystem is not perfectly proper, 
nd perfectly natural; but if a bank with $100,000 can put upon 
its ooks the credits of various business men in the community 
for three or four million dollars, the Senator must see that isa 
condition which must ultimately break down. 
[he other day when the Senator from New Jersey was on the 
foor he was very emphatic, not only that the law of 1890 was 
use of all the present disasters in the country, but that 
a univers:l demand of the people of the United States 
or its repeal. I think he said that at least forty million of the 
people of the United States had demanded itsrepeal. How they 
demanded it, through whom they demanded it, he did not see 
fit to enlighten us. I have heard a great deal about the de- 
mands of the people of the United States for the repeal of this 
law. The boards of trade, the chambers of commerce, the asso- 
ciated banks, and all sorts of corporations everywhere have been 
in accord in demanding the repeal of the law, and even, I be- 
lieve, in some instances political organizations have demanded 
its repeal, and we are told because it is the universal cry from 
those sources that therefore the American people demand its 
repeal, ' 
{ said the other day, and I repeat it, that the American people 
have not demanded its repeal nor have they been heard on it. 
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[ want to read to the Senate some of the means that are being 


used to bring about and to create an opinion that there isagreat 
demand fora repeal. 
State convention of the State of Nebraska had demanded the 
unconditional repeal of the Sherman act. It was supposed by 
everybody that the State of Nebraska was rather a liberal State 
upon the question of silver coinage. Two years ago last fall a 
Democratic campaign was made upon afree-silver plank and the 
Democrats for the first time | think in that State elected a Demo- 
cratic governor. Last fall, in 1892, a campaign was made upon 
the gold basis; and whereas in the campaign before the Demo- 
cratic governor had received seventy-odd thousand votes, in 1892 
he received [ think about 40,000, or a little more than one-half. 

Now,I want to read the method, because in the Senator’s 


We were toldrecently thit the Democratic | 


speech the other day he speaks of the whirlwind of indignation ; 


that is about to sweep the Senate out of existence because of our 
inattention to this public demand, and because we have not re- 


pealed the law the people are about to change the form of gov- 


We will see how they 
read from the At- 


ernment and do away with the Senate. 

get up these whirlwinds of indignation. | 

lanta Constitution: 

NEBRASKA'S STATE CONVENTION WAS PACKED WITH CANDIDATES—MR. MOR- 
TON’S SCHEMB WAS SMART—APPLICANTS FOR FEDERAL OFFICES WERE 
CLUBBED INTO SUBMISSION—EACH MAN RECEIVED WARNING—HE HAD TO 
GIVE HIS VOTE OR GET NO OFFICE—DELEGATES BULLDOZED BY PATRON- 
AGE—THE PEOPLE FOR SILVER 


LINCOLN, NEBR., October 9 


Naturally, the Democracy of the West and South was surprised last week | 


when the Nebraska State Democratic convention declared against the free 
coinage of silver, and for unconditional repeal. The sentiment of the State 
isoverwhelmingly in favor of silver, but the convention was packed through 
the manipulation of Secretary Morton, who pulled the wires from Washing 
ton, whence came the word that BRYAN must be downed 


BRYAN is a member of Congress. 


In order that you may know what influen 
the convention I copy some letters sent out 
central committee: 


Ss Were brought to bear upon 
by the secretary of the State 


‘OMAHA, NEBR., September 1, 1593 


“DEAR Sirk: You were some time ago indorsed by the State central com 
mittee for the post-office at ———. Circumstances may arise which may cause 
a revision of taataction. You are earnestly urged to be at the Democratic 
State convention October 4, as a delegate. Besureand haveyour delegation 
composed of Democrats whom you know can be relied upon. 

* Yours, truly, 





“J. B. SHEEAN, Secretary.’ 


Shortly after that the following letter was sent to each one of the 2,000 can 
didates who had applications before the State central committee: 


“OMAHA, NEBR., Seplember 14, 1893 








compelled to vote 











as they did or lose the indorsen yr 
tee, Which me the loss of the post 
I write this in order that you n i 
rep ntat the State centr ke ) +f way hry 
|} and bulldozing with patr re \ s of es I know w i 
talking about when I I ratic ve rs o \ 
braska are in favor of é 
Democra latfor I ‘ 18 
views held Democrats here 
\ ) \N 
| 
= 5 «hil i Care i) bd ae ‘ © ah Wii i A , 
This i ‘are 1 Ly ) hi a 
that the Senator from New Jeasey spoke olf in hi ] 
Mr. President, | do not intend to review th x t last 


1 of itand the1 t ta 


There is too mu 
There is 


Spec ch ind tail. 


do not care to do it. one thing the senator siid in 








his recent sper ch that I do not quite inderstand, and | w 
ture to read it: and if the Senator has any explanation to off 
I should not object to heaving it: 
Let not the silver-producing States, o1 nanufacturing Stat 
the breasts t e phantom of hope that our sympathy for the one, or 
our charity 1@ Other, will longe1 1 legra the currency, as opet 
mints would do, or oppress the masses, as iv tariff laws now do. Let no 
my democratic friends on this side of the Chamber ‘ induige the vain 
hope that the Democratic people of this great try wil ntinue in the 
future to support that party and its candidates notwithstanding the fact 
that it trifies with issues before which ali othe: perish and sink 
L do not know, after the extensive speech the Senator had mad 


to show how wicked the Sherman law is, whether the Senato 
really believes that the Sherman law is worse than the tarift 
law, or the tariff law worse than the Sherman la 

Mr. MCPHERSON. In what respect? 

Mr. TELLER. |] do not know. 


Mr. MCPHERSON. What I wanted to get at is the Senator 
application? Does he mean whether it has been influential. i 
bringing about the disaster of which the country complains 

Mr. TELLER. Yes; that is what I mean. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. If that be so, it seems to me as th ri 


the Sherman law was entirely responsible for it all, use Mr 
Cleveland was elected last year in November, and it was pretty 
well known after Mr. Cleveland was elected and a Democrati 
House and a Senate that we would have a radical revision of the 
tariff. There was no panic started inthe country. Thecountry 
was not convulsed until some time in the month of May of thi 
year, when it was discovered that the Treasury could no long: 

take care of the financial policy of the Government. 

Mr. TELLER. Then I suppose according to that the tariff i 
not so bad a thing as the Senator seems to have supposed 
am pleased to have that admission. 

Sometime since when I addressed the Senate in a very brie 
manner, the Senator from Oregon who sits in front of me [M 
DOLPH] took me to task for what he seemed to consider an 
consistency. He said I had berated (or words to that effect) p 
ple who did not agree with me as to the fre silve 
and yet that [ had declared that if [ did not believe the fre 
coinage of silver and the parity between gold and silver could b: 


bee 


coinage of 


maintained with free coinage of silver, I would not be infavoro 
the free coinage of silver. 
IL did make that statement exactly as the Senator stated it 


and I did not go any further then. But Iwas not then attemp 

ing to diseuss the silver question or present it in a very logical 
manner; I was replying rather hastily to something that had 
been said by the Senator who sits on my right [Mr. HAWLEY 

[ have repeated over and over again in the Senate that if I did 
not believe we could maintain the parity of the two meta 
the double st:ndard I should be opposed to the double standa: 
] 


wt 
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I could not reconcile my ideas of the proper financial 
having one dollar worth 90 cents and the other worth 100 cent 


ok 


or having one dollar worth 110 cents and the other worth a h 
| dred 
If I believed that the divergency that the Senator h 5 
fears would exist I should not be in favor of the @ouble standar« 
but J now, as L said to the Senator from Lllinois[Mr. PALMER 
] 


“DEAR Str: The officers of the State committee desire to communicate | 


with you respecting the indorsement which nev gave for postmaster. The 
delay in making the desired changes in this State necessitates vigorous ac- 
tion on the part of the committee and applicant, and you are requested to 
meet the officers of the committee at Lincoln on the 3d or 4th of October. 
The State convention will be held there at that time, and you are urged to 
be present as a delegate from your county 
In order that there may be a full representation, you are especially re- 
quested to be present in person. It is important that you be present repre 
senting the best interests of Democracy and coéperating with the commit 
tee for the welfare of the party. Trusting that this may receive your serious 
consideration. , 
“Lam yours, respectfully 
“J. B. SHEEAN, Secretary.” 

The above letters are samples of the way the Democratic convention was 
packed and the sentiment of nine-tenths of the Democratic voters of this 
State was smothered by the votes of three hundred applicants for post-offices, 
Who were delegates to the Stare convention and whose instructions were to 
see to it that the Administration was indorsed, that its financial policy was 
indorsed, and that the executive branch of the Government should use Ne- 
braska aga chub to aid it in coercing a codrdinate branch of the Government 
into submission toits wishes. Ofthese applicants who were delegates, nearly 


last night, that if the United States is driven to one metalal 

it is infinitely better that we should take the silver standard ar 
not the gold. I believe that is the opinion of some of the b 
financiers in this country and in Europe. I believe there was : 
strong sentiment in the last Brusse s conference, amongst intel 
ligent and learned men on this subject, that the silver standard 
is the most stable standard of the two. 

The Senator from Oregon, in the same speech to which I now 
refer, declared that gold is the stable 
that sliver is the unstable money. 

Mr. President, you can only determine what is st 
by comparing it not with itself, bocxuse no comparison can b 
made with itself, but by comparing it the commoditie 
that it measures or commands. If the law of supply and d: 
mund is the same to-day that it is to-morrow, and to-day it cou 
mands twice as much as it will to-morrow, that is an unstable 
standard. 
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The Senator assumes that gold is immovable, that gold does not 
change: and neither does it, if you measure it by itself. Neither 
doessilver. Measure silver by itself and it is as unchangeable as 
gold. Measure it with gold, and it is as changeable as gold, 
and nota bit moreso. Measure silver with commodities. That 
is the proper measure to determine the stability of money, the 
things that it commands and controls; and if it has controlled 
them all along fora series of years exactly in equal or nearly 
equal quantities, making proper allowance for change in supply 
and demand, then that is a stable money; but if it fluctuates as 
gold prices have fluctuated up and down, then it is evident that 
it is not stable money. 

[ find a great many people believe that gold isastable money, 
because it is the only money that has been in practical use in 
this country as the standard money. Silver has been in use as 
a deprecisted and degraded money, although it hasalways been 
able to buy and pay just as much as gold; but it has been always 
been under the ban of the displeasure of the capitalists of this 
country. 

Up to 1871, there was but one single gold standard country in 
the world, and that was Great Britain. Prior to 1816 there was 
not a country on the face of the green earth that had exclusively 
a gold money. The old philosophers, and the learned students 
like Locke, declared that silver isthe stable money. Locke was 
a single-standard man, and not a double-standard man, as my 
friend from Delaware |Mr. HIGGINS] seemed to think when he 
referred to him in his speech. Locke was nevera double-stand- 
ard man, never a bimetallist, buta monometallist; asilver-money 
metallist, declaring that there could be but one standard, and 
that silver was the only metal fit for that standard; and it was 
so declared by a committee of the House of Representatives in 
this country as late as 1829 or 1830. 

All the world prior to 1816 regarded silver as the chief money 
metal of the world. It waseverywhere the favorite money, and 
it practically remained so outside of Great Britain until 1871, 
when Germany took the first step towards the demonetization of 
silver. In 1847 the government of the Netherlands, a country 
that I suppose has more men learned in political finance than 
any other country in the world in proportion to its population, 
appointed a commission to determine which was the best money 
metal for the standard. Now, this was before there was any in- 
flux of gold from California. It was before there was any depre- 


ciation of gold by the large output from Australia, California, 


and Russia. That wise financial country adopted silver, and the 
committee reported to the government that they took silver be- 
cause it was the stable money of the word, and because up to that 
hour, as up to 1871, it had been everywhere when compared with 
commodities more stable than gold. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Why did it change? 

Mr. TELLER. It changed because the Government of Ger- 
many in the first instance, the United States in the second, the 
Latin Union in the third, withdrew from silver the protection 
of law. 

The Senator from Oregon |Mr. DOLPH] the other day said the 
stamp of the Government can not make good money; that it is 
the intrinsic worth that makes good money. Now, | want to ask 
the Senator from Oregon what has become of the intrinsic worth 
of silver that in 1878 was worth $1.29 an ounce, and is worth to- 
day 73 or T4 cents. Intrinsic value ought to be the same always. 
I think the Senator from Oregon confounds the commercial value 
with the intrinsic value. I think he is right according to the 
dictionary definition to say that silver and gold have intrinsic 
value, but I think with the Senator from Nevada that if he were 
to write a treatise on political economy he would hardly speak 
of gold as having sateinate value. 

Mr. DOLPH. Iam satisfied to use the word as defined in the 
dictionary for two hundred years to express what I want to ex- 
press by it; anfi I do not expect to write a treatise on the sub- 
ject. That is good enough for my purpose. 

Mr. TELLER. I donot prepose to waste any time upon the 
question whether it has intrinsic value or whether it has not, 
because the term we always understand, and I make no criticism 
of the Senators use of the word ‘‘ intrinsic.” Whatis meant by it 
is that it has a metal value, that somebody wants it because he 
can make use of it somewhere. Now, gold and silver have qual- 
ities that commend themselves to the whole world. There is no 
history so old that it can not be found that silver and gold pre- 
ceded it, and I say there is no history so old that the law touch- 
ing silver and gold had not preceded thathistory. I assert here 
now that there is no natural money. Aristotle declared that 
ages ago, and nobody has ever improved on his definition of money 
from that day to this. Money is just what the law makes it. 

Now, it does not follow because money is what the law makes 
it that the Government can make money out of everything, out 
of potatoes and out of wheat and out of corn, and make it good 
money. The government of some countries could say that a 
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bushel of wheat should discharge a debt of one dollar. ana 
would discharge that debt, I suppose. I do not say the Go 
mentof the United States does that; but I have nodoubt it 
be done by some governments that have more ample po 
touching those things than ours. 

The relation between gold and silver and its use as m 
one of absolute law, and I challenge any historian or rex 
history to show anywhere in history, profane or sacred, m 
orancient, where gold and silver have circulated as mone, 
the law had not fixed the amount and the relation that e 
between the two metals. 

Mr. PLATT. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT. Does the Senator think that if the 
States should provide a dollar coin of silver at a ratio of 
it would have the same debt-paying power as a gold dollar ; 
grains? 

Mr. TELLER. That would depend on a great many 
tions, and would necessitate my entering into a discussi 
very intricate and difficult features of finance. That I do no; 
care to do. Suppose the Government of the United st 
cleared the country of every dollar of money, wiped it al! 
You would have nothing but barter. The Government o 
United States says now we will have $500,000,000 of gold 
will have %5(9,000,000 of paper; and we will have $500,000, 00 
silver; and the ratio between the silver and gold shall be 
or any other ratio the Senator from Connecticut may sugg: 

If we needed three times as much money as we had, 
barely possible that we could float it at that very different ratio 
from everybody else in the world. It has been done. It was 
culated in the Indies in the early times at 12 to 1, whe: 
ratio was 14 and 15 in Europe; it circulated in Japan at 4 to 
China at6tol. That was ata time when the means o 
course were very limited, and it was not easy for anybody to ge 
to China or Japan to exchange silver for gold. In the United 
States it might not be that you could thus maintain that relation 
but if every nation in the world using money should declare 
that the ratio should be 5 to 1, that would be its ratio, and 
would be its commercial ratio from that minute on, or any other 
ratio that they might choose to adopt. Dves the Senator from 
Connecticut doubt that proposition? Then, if that is true, is 
not the relation that exists between the two metals one of al 
lute creation of law? Is there any commercial or natural re! 
tion between the two metals? The Senator from Oregon s 
the other day that an instance could not be found anywher 
where the legal relation did not conform to the commercial 
lation. 

Mr. DOLPH. No; but that you could not find a civilized na 
tion where gold and silver coin circulated with the free coinage 
of both at a legal ratio different from the commercial rati: 
That was the proposition. It was free coinage. 

Mr. TELLER. At one time Spain had aratioof16tol. Por- 
tugal had a ratio right side by side of 14 tol; France had a rati: 
of 154 tol. France hada ratio from 1726 to 1785 of 14.62 to | 
and England had a ratio at the same time of 15 to 1; and the sil 
ver and gold circulated in France, and silver and gold circulated 
in England, and all had free coinage of silver. The Spanish 
Government at one time added one-fifth of the value to th 
gold coin. 

Now, I will admit that it ismuch more difficult to do that now 
than it was in those days, because the means of intercourse are 
so much greater, because the irade is so much more active, and 
because we have got so much like one commercial community 
I started out to say in answer to the Senator from Oregon, who 
said Government could not make good money, tnat nobody else 
can make money but the Government, and nobody else ever did 
make money but the Government: I did not say, I repeat, t! 
you could make money out of everything that exists. Unde 
certain restrictions you can take copperand make it into mone) 

Now, I will go back to my first illustration of $500,000,000 o 
gold and $500,000,000 of silver and $500,000,000 of paper, and we 
will say the relation between the gold and silver is one of in! 
versal relation, and therefore there is no question as to its ratio 
One billion five hundred million dollarsof gold, silver, and pape! 
doing the money business of this country. If there is any mo! 
money than is needed, the gold and silver will leave the countr) 
the paper will not leave; it is not international money. Th re 
is nobody anywhere outside of the United States holding out 
their hands for paper money, and everywhere in the world al! 
the goods of the world are being held out in front of the gold 
and silver when the relation exists between them as it did be- 
fore 1873. 

Now, if there is more,as I said before, than our distributiv 
share of money, either gold or silver will go, and that will go 
which is the most sought after. Prior to 1873 it was silver“) 
over the world that was the favorite money. That mone) 




















brought 3 per cent premium in this country over gold. Now it 
s gold. The fashion has changed, or, as one man said in the 
m yvetary conference of 1878, a craze for gold has taken posses 
sion of the people, and they want gold; so gold would go first, 
ind then the silver; but neither will go unless the country has 
more than its distributive share of money. 
~TAt this point Mr. POWER called for a quorum. | 

Mr. TELLER. I was supposing the United States have thre 
cinds of money, pape *, Inequ il quantities, say S000,- 
000,000 each. If,.as Il have b ‘fore said, that was no more than 


* gold, silve 
the business of the country re quired there would be no difficult 
o maintain the parity between the gold and the silver, between 
he paper and the gold and the silver, because each one has its 
duty to do, and full duty todo. Buti 

he increased beyond the amount demanded by the business 
beyond what it would absorb, then the 
kind of 


is reaqeem 


the paper money should 
of the country, paper wil 


epreciate or co nmodities measured in th noney WwW il 


ise. JT am assuming now that neither one the 
Each one’s value consists in the fact that it is perform 
ing money functions. Suppose w ith these $1,500,000,000 of money 
the Government adds to it all at once $500,000,000 more of pap 
and that the country does not need $500,000,000 of additional | 
ner. If it does not need $500,000,000 more money, 1t Nas ire 


1e 1n 


owner. 


money now than belong’s to it. 

What is going to become of it? By the rule that I laid down 
before, when one country gets more than its distributive share 
of the world’s money, then it goes to some other place. Nov 


the paper would not go out of the country and the gold and_si 
ver would, when it could be put into the coin of . 
which it would go. But suppose, on the other hand, inst-ad o 
increasing the paper they increase the gold ena then there is 
, surplus of gold, the country not needing this acditional gold, 
there is a surplus and it will seek some country where the su 

When it can not be profitably used in th: 
country where it can have bet- 


the country to 


plus does not exist. 
country where it is it will seek a 
ter treatment. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Suppose, then, asI fear would be the re- 
sult of the Senator’s policy, it would give us too much silver, 


where could the silver go without a mint in Christendom open to 


its reception? 

Mr. TELLER. I will get to that, if the Senator will wait. | 
am making an illustration now that I do not care about going 
away from. 

Suppose some morning the holders of gold in this country with 
$500,000,000 wake up and find, when they take up their morning 
paper, thatthe day before the Government of the United States 
had demonetized gold; that is, the Government had said it will 
no longer take gold for taxes, it will no longer pay debts between 
individuals, what would the Senator from New Jersey, if he had 
his pocket full of that gold, do with it? He would say at once, 
‘* Well, this is not legal-tender money here; it is legal-tender 
money in Great Britain; it is good somewhere else; it is valu- 
able still to me.” But suppose the next morning when he took 
up his paper he found that every country on the face of the earth 
had demonetized gold, that every country had declared that gold 
was no longer a legal tender and should not be received for 
lic dues, does the Senator suppose that he would have a place 
then to send his gold? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. But is not the Senator illustrating his 
argument by practical impossibilities? 

Mr. TELLER. No:Iam not. I am going to make th 
cation before I get through. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator will please remember that 
gold is worth justas much to the holder without the Government 
stamp. ; 

Mr. TELLER. Itis not. Now, there is where the Senator 
from New Jersey is wrong. It is worth very little without the 
Government stamp, as I shall show him. Suppose all the world 
had declared that gold was no longer money. What 
you put it to? Itis good for bangles and spangjes, and rings 
and cases of watches: but there is more gold in the world than 
the world could use for such purposes in fifty years. Over forty- 
nine-fiftieths of it would be hunting a market, and what would 
become of it? Nobody would want it. It would be outlawe: 
{tisnot money. The day before the law interfered it was worth 
just as much in the melting-pot as it was in the coin, because it 

you may have 


} 
udp 


appli 


use C 


could be taken to the mint and put into coin, but 
withdrawa that privilege from the holder, and then you de- 
stroy it. 
Mr. MCPHERSON. What would the world go without it? 

_ Mr. TELLER. Oh, that is another question. I am illustrat- 
ing what use it has as money. That would be the result, and 
everybody knows it. I need not go into an argument to show 
that if every mint in the world was closed to gold, if every coun 
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i} as it is to-day, without fixing some 1 ot time when tne pur 
| Nate, 

| chase of silver is to cease and we are to stop buying silver with 
gold. [ believe none of the gold which is now outof cire ation 


will return. Now, thereare $4,.000.000.000 of silver in the world, 


and I assume the Senator from Colorado would not think from 
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our past experience that we would absorb in our circulation cer- 
tainly more than two thousand million of money and use it 
properly without prodacing a g!ut? 

Now, there is no demand for s.:iver anywhere upon the earth. 
Our gold is out of circulation. It staysout. Thereis no reason 
in the world why it should come in. Then we must begin to 
build up our currency in some way to take the place of the de- 
parted gold. Now, where do you getit? You get it from the 


stock of $4,000,000,000 that is in the world. You get it from the | 
stock of nearly $200,000,000 coinage value that you took from the | 


mines last year. 


i want to ask the Senator how long it would be before we | 


would have no coin currency but silver? When we reach the 
point of %2,000,000,000, assuming that to be an estimate of the 
amount of money we might use, what use are we to make of the 


, 


other $2,000,000,000 of annual product of the mines? Our cur- 


rency would notabsorb it. We can not absorb it in our circula- 


tion. We have then reached a point where we alone of all the 
nations of the world are standing under this great load of silver, 
We have lost our gold and we have got silver. 


Now, I have heard the Senator in some of the speeches that | 


he has made hee upon the floor ridicule the idea that France 
would part with her silver, that Germany would part with her 


silver, or that there was any country in Europe that would part | 
with silver. Let me ask the Senator, in this exchange of gold | 
for silver, because our gold has left us, it has gone into the arts | 


or has gone abroad where it is more appreciated, what is to hin- 


der France from taking the $2,000,000,000 of silver which she 


has in her Treasury and bringing it here to exchange for our 


gold, we taking hér $250,000,0v0 of silver? 


Mr. TELLER. I have said repeatedly that there is only one | 
way to treat silver, and that is to treat it as money metal, and to | 


treat iton an equality with gold upon some ratio to be established 
by law. Then I am met by the Senator from New Jersey and 


other Senators who do not agree with me by saying, in the first | 


=) 


place you can not fix the relation between the two: nobody can 


give value to silver in gold. If money is mevchandise that is | 


true; but if it stands by itself as independent to some extent of 


the laws that govern commodities, and I assert that it does, then | 


it is not true. 
You may fix the value of it just as France fixed it, at 15¢ to 1, 


and Spain and Portugalhaditatadifferentratio. In 1726 France | 


fixed the ratio,as Lstated before,at 14.62—to be accurate ,at14.625— 
tol. Then france, at a later period, jumped up to 15} to 1, ar- 
bitrarily, and the commercial market immediately assimilated 
itself to it, As I have frequently said, the market for silver is 
the mint and the market for gold is the mint. 

Mr. MSPHERSON. One mint might take it all. 

Mr. TELLER. One mint might take it all and a hundred 
mints might be required to take it all, but aslong as the mints 
are open there is a market. 

The Senator from Oregon said the other day that it is utterly 
impossible to fix the value of silver. He said the Government 
of the United States might ‘just as well try to fix the value of 
wheat. I submit to the Senator from Oregon or any other Sen- 
ator, if the Government of the United States would establish an 
agency in the city of New York and buy all the wheat in the 
United States at a price fixed at a dollar a bushel when it was 
75 cents all through the country, every farmer would put his 
price at the Government price less what it costs him to get it to 
New York. 

if the Government established agencies all through the coun- 
try the Government would buy and every farmer would ask for 
his wheat exactly what the Government was going to pay, less 
what itcosts togetittotheagency. Doesanybody doubtthat? If 
the Governmentd.d not doit, suppose there is a great milling com- 
pany like the one the Senator from Minnesota |Mr.W ASHBURN], 
who sits before me, is connected with, big enough and strong 
enough, we willsuppose,to take all the wheat in the country. They 
announce that in Minneapolis they will pay$1i.50a bushel. They 
would get all the surplus wheat in the country at $1.50 if their 
money lasted; and everybody in the United States would ask 
$1.50 a bushel for wheat less what it cost to get it to that point. 
It would not all go to Minneapolis, but its price everywhere 
would be governed by that market. That is what the mint does 
for silver and what it does for gold. It makes a demand at a 
fixed price, and so regulates its price throughout the world. 

When the Bank of England in 1844 fixed the prive of gold at 
£3 17s. 10$d. that became the price of goldeverywhereelse. Why? 
Because Great Britain is the greatcommercial center of the world, 
and anybody who had gold was glad to get itin money that bought 
anything and everything in Great Britain and anywhere else. 
{f, when the Government fixed the price or the Bank of England 
fixed it, they had said itshould be £4 instead of £3 17s. 104d., that 


would have been the price of gold the world over, because Eng- | 


jand was big enough, and strong enough, and rich enough to com- 
mand the whole world in that line. 
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Mr. ALDRICH. I am disposed to agree very largely, 
the Senator from Colorado in the line of argument he 
| pursuing; and I think he will agree with mo simply 
question of volume to be offered. 
| Mr. TELLER. That is it exactly. 
Mr. ALDRICH. ‘The resources practically. 
| Mr. TELLER. That is right. 
Mr. ALDRICH. The only disagreement there can 
between the Senator from Colorado and myself on t 
is whether the United States of itself 
Mr. TELLER. Alone. 
Mr. ALDRICH. Has resources suffici 
Mr. TELLER. Thatis the point exactl: 
tion lies in the ability of the milling company t 
wheat and pay for it. It can fix any price that it 
50 cents to $2 a bushel, if it has the money to buy all t 
| of the country or the world; andso the Government o 
| States can buy all the silver of the world if it is suffic 
| and strong. 
| [At this point the honorable Senator yielded the { 
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Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, some days since ] 
sing the question before the Senate, and I had reachex 
where I was asked whether I thought the Gover 
United States could with the free coinage of silv« 
| parity between gold and silverdollars. Before I pré 
| my reasons in detail I wish to lay down one general 
which seems to me to be necessary to the conc 
reached. 

While money is not merchandise, its value is det 
the law of supply and demand as much as the val 
} commodities. I think it is an important point to b 
that the value of money is determined entirely by 
compared with its demand, and that whenever the 
money, no matter whether it is gold, silver, or pape: 
the demand, then there is a depreciation of the money 
| in prices. 

The Senator from Nevada |Mr. JONES] who has ock 
| floor to-day dwelt at some length both to-day and ona 
occasion upon that proposition. It seems to me it is a p: 
tion which does not need any illustration or proof, and it 
| argument which I shall make [ shall assume thatitis an adi 
| economic fact. 
Now, if thatis the true, the question arises, will the free coi 
| of silver give us more silver money than the country canuse. | 
will, then the question becomes a serious one as to what its re 
tion may be to commodities. 

On a former occasion when discussing this question I lai 

down what I thought and believed to bea sound economie pri! 
| ciple, one that is supported by all modern writers on politi: 

economy as well as by the e xperience of the world, that all 
| money of the world is the result of positive law; that there is 
such thing as natural money, and never was. 

[ want now, before I go further. to insist that the relation 
tween the two metals, gold and silver, is one of absolut: 
that there is no such thing and there never has been any 
thing in any part of the world at any time as acommercial \: 
of gold or silver except as it grew out of statutory enactm: 

I do not mean to say that in every country where that re 

exists there has been a positive legal enactment to establi 
but I mean to say that the relation which exists arises fro 

fact that somewhere in the world there was such a relati 
tablished by law, which has been accepted in that countr 

in other countries as to the exact relation between the 
metals. 

[ assert here that no student of history can point me toas 
instance where these relations have existed that it can n 
determined that such relation was the result of law. As | 
on a former occasion, I repeat now; written history does 
bick far enough to give us the first date when this relati: 
tween both gold and silver was established by law. 

More than two thousand and two hundred years befor: 
Christian era there was in China a ratio established by 
How long before that period it had been established it 
possible to say. A coin still extant with words on it equi 
to ‘‘ good for gold” was in circulation in China more thai 
thousand and two hundred years before the Christianera. ‘G 
for gold’ meant, of course, that it was exchangeable for 
tain amount of gold. That amount must have been establi 
either by custom or by law. Taking the history of all the co 
tries that have been examined on this subject where posi! 
enactments are found, [ think I am justified in saying th 
must have been one established by law there. If it was any ot) 
than the positive enactment of law there would have been, 0 
course, a fluctuation in the amount of gold that was to be re 
ceived for the coin, which was composed of other metal th 
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eold. and at one time it would |! \ called for more gold than | a \ sre irre y : 

at other times. v1 ie 
We find that in India, at tone thousand and five hundred | vaine 

years before the Christia re positive statutes, so S ng as tha 3 6 
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nt. uninfluenced by lay 
When France in Li26 esi lished : itloO et en gold 
that existed up to Lido re vas ( erent bt10 
spain, a ¢ erentratio in Ps y aitte. t LO 1! nolan 
u l ratio in othe pAl the 1 Wh le i \ 
14 >in F: ce it was about ) >] la | l ipan, and 5 : 
or 10 to 1 in some otner p Ons ¢ the trench blo 
exist ; t l78> was ve nearly not te the Kuropean 5 : 
ratio: and nin 17& France went ) 14.62 to ratio of | ie i : = den 3 
instead of 14.62 th whole world w nt to that ratio practically, | |. 4, e 
as the res of French law. : 4 : i ? thir i n of ev 
When G1 + Britain abindoned the double standard in 1816 . pants ; P ‘ 
the ratio still exi ed between gp id and silver in Great Brit } ; 9 3 
ain as it existed between gold and silver in France, wit h _— : cm ae 
sinele exception that if a man had silver in Great Britain : , 
could not go to the British mint and convert it into coin, bu -™ 
he could go to the French mint, and therefore the differen ; 7 
in the French price of silver and the English price was sim- no ts reality is oper 
ply the difference between what it would cost the holder to take ' 
it to the French mint, which wasa trifle; or when, as in some poi t nt © two pint I y 
tions of the period since 1816, there was an unusual demand for . 
silver in India, then there was a premium in England on silve1 ‘ 
even over that which could be had by taking it to the French pressed w 
mint. But the French mint substantially maintained the ratio e fi government, and of t 
of silver throughout the world at 154 to l. “y asin dian cnering ch i 
That was determined by the English commission of 1888. . 1 ry nt of India that has to bet ‘ 
am not going to spend very much time in discussing this propo- | '° ae 50 Ta ee ‘ ri 
' 


sition, but I wish to read from the report of that commission. 
They determined that question in 1888. They determined that We think that in any conditions fail 


the stability of silver with reference to gold was the result of | so far as we can 




































French law. I read from the final report of the Royal Commis- | ™ , ee Sone 
A 5% . : . . stri 1 ullis1 { te 
sion on gold and silver in 1888, signed by all the members of the | 4) ntt nd. silver 
commission: exchangeable against commoditic 
on ae : | silver measured by gold would t ra wn 
_ Theremedy which has been put before us m and as most | materi f 
likely to remedy the evils complained of to th sible, is that 
known as bimetallisa | ; alia swe be 
‘ ° | adopted gold would gradually disat I eu 
186. It must be borne in mind that in the case of other commodities the | ingement included all the prir ) mmercial na 
effect of changes in the supply and demand is both more marked and more would be any serious danget Lat 
immediate. These commodities are generally produced for tLe purpose of | Sucha dancer, if it existed ata 
consumption at an rly date. or within a comparatively short period. The hat if ere to happen, a 
supply at any time available for the market, or capable of being placed on i t 1 of ve Lonometallism. t I 
at short notice, is therefore a very important element In the process by isfa j 
which its value is fixed | earel prepared to g 
The precious e onthe other hand, are but to a slight extent con sen f the benefits whic h Ww 1 ne 
sumed, and th« ble ipply consist f the accumulations of previous I ry ndar all the commercia at of the ' 
years lite a i \ntage of tho adoption by t! 1 i 
It follows, therefore, that in their case a diminution or an increase in the | bi star 1s a step t r ) 
new supply is of less importance than in the case of consumable articles, and | ae 1} | , 
that an increase or dit on in demand has also asmalier effect. The im- | i His 2 d by Lo Herschell and M ‘ 
portant consideration w regard to them at any one moment is rather the | ber of Parliament, thx 1tter of whom art l 
relation between the total stock then in existence and the then existing de teenth Cer y for April, 18 i 
mands upon it 
° . e 7 |} Five years agol jomed with my fi in deprecatins ‘ 
} ta ii I nternational agreet t rthe tree « 
189. Looking, then, to the vast changes which occurred prior to 1873 in the | yer as standard money. T hav \ iv t per 
relative production of the two metals without any corresponding disturb- | tion to the belief that such acreet in ta he & as 
ance in their market value, it appears to us difficult to resist the conclusion | accomplished with the minimum o ' 
that some influence was then at work tending to steady the price of silver | Fem pir: d the world on the cot 
and to keep the ratio which it bore to gold approximately stable | - epaaraeg eR at kre 2 , 
* * * Prior to 1873 the fluctuations in the price of silver were gradual in He was then in favor of other count : ! l ' t U 
their character, and ranged within very narrow limits | tha ime he was opposed to ¢ tB rin i } n iin 
* a * x a * we , ne in favor of ¢ r t & I \ l 
Themaximum variation in the former year was §d. and the average not quite | kind of an allianes 
ye@., While in the latter year the maximum was 2/,d. and the average nearly ’ hat I f ‘ 
iid, It has not been, and indeed hardly could be. suggested that this differ =~ owe Bal , — & i URS TCport « - 
ence can be accounted for by changes in the relative productionor actual use | 1 vers, Mal Arthur J: Dal 
of the two metals. He y ¢ H. Houldswort San f 
# 191. The explanation commonly offered of these constant variations in tl 4 - ; F 
4 silver market is that the rise or depression of the price of silverdepends upon | ' an : 
‘g the brisknessor slackness of the demand for the purpose of remittance to sil 5 u ’ 
a ver-using countries. and that the price is largely affected by the amount of [ I n 
‘ the bills sold from time to time by the secretary of state for India in council , 
But these causes were, as far as can be seen, operating prior to 1873 as well ! I st I 
* 4S subsequent to that date. and yet the silver market dia not display the | changes v ‘ : 
* sensitiveness to these influences from day to day and month to month which 


it now does. Wet t » much stress cal yt be id velt ft 
192. These considerations seem to suggest the existence of some steadying | perimer has been attemy] las the resu f ve re 

influence in former periods, which has now been removed, and which has | expe nt ¢ ists m the independent and unreguiated use of bot! 

left the silver market subject to the free infinence of causes, the full effect : I ndards of vali the different n ns of the world 

of which was previously kept in check. | bl y of opinion that both metals 1 ntinue to be used a 

a The question therefore forces itself upon us: Is there any other circum- | sta mone the results of using them s« i ly and inde 

’ Stance calculated to affect the relation of silver to gold which distinguishes | since Shave been most unsatisfactory, and ma positively disa 

a the later period from the earlier? | in the ure 

4 Now, undoubtedly the date which forms the dividing line between an| 1 in not be questioned that until 1873 i vere alw 

epoch of apporoximate fixity in the relative value of gold and silver and one | ive ed by a legal ratio in one or mot y rie 

Of inarked instability is the year when the bimetailic system which had | It is equally indisputable that the relative vaiue he two metals ha 

Previously been in force in the Latin Union ceased to be in full operation; | b« subject to greater diverge: in i than during the whole of the 
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two hundred years preceding that date, notwithstanding the occurre? 
variations in their relative production more intense and more 
than those which have been experienced in recent years 
», In 1873 and 1874 the connecting link disappeared, and for the first time 
the system of rating the two metals ceased to form a subject of legislation 
in any try in the world 
The lawof supply and demand was for the first time left to operate inde- 
p ndently upon the value of each metal; and simultaneously the 
ul been maintained, with scarcely any perceptible variation, for two hun 
d years gave place to a marked and rapid divergence in the felative value 
of gold and silver, which has culminated in a change from 15} to 1 to 22 to! 
And there has been a much greater divergence since that time, 
us everybody knows. 


eof 


prolonged 


dre 


PROPOSED REMEDY 
ars to us impossible to attribute 
y fortuitous coincidence. They must, in our opinion, be 
tanding to each other in the relation of cause and effect 

therefore, doubt that if the system which prevailed before 1873 
were replaced in its integrity most of the evils which we have above de 
scribed would be removed; and the remedy which we have tosuggest is sim 

fore thechanges above referred 


0. It app 
events to a mere 
I rded a 

We can not 


‘reversion toa system which existed bef 

e brought about—a system, namely, under which both metals were 
y coined into legal-tender money at a fixed ratioover asufficiently large 
‘ 


he effects of 


that system, though it was nominally in 
a limited area, were felt in all c« 
ial systems of currency might be, and the relative value of the two metals 
in all the markets of the world was practically identical with that fixed by 
the legislation of the countries forming the Latin Union 
As re the possibility of maintaining such a system in the future, we 
need only refer to the conclusion at which our colleagues have arrived in 
section 107 of Part II, and with which we entirely agree, 
That is what I have read. 
4. No settlement of the difficulty is, however, in our opinion, possible with 
out international action 
‘The remedy which we suggest is essentially international in its ch: 
ind its details must be settled in concert with the other powers concerned 
It will sufficient for us to indicate the essential features of the a 
irrived at, namely, (1) free coinage of both metals into legal-ten 
id (2) the fixing of a ratio at which the coins of either meta) 
ile for the payment of all debts at the option of the debtor 
is not, in our opinion, a necessary 


The particular ratio to bea } 
reli nary to the opening of negotiations for the estal hment of such an 
i i ‘ 

further discus 


agreement, and can, with other matters of detail, be left for. 
sion an tlement between the parties interested 

We therefore submit that thechief commercial nations of the world 
1s the Unit States, Germany, and the St forming the Latin Union 
should in the first place be consulted as to their readiness to joi in with the 
United Kingdom in a conference, at which India and any of the British 
colonies Which may desire to attend sh¢ ban be represented, with a view to 
irri f possible, at a common agreement on the basis above indicated 

36. We have indicated what appears to us to be the only per! nanent solu 
tion of the difficulties arising from the recent changes in the relative value 
of the precious metals, and the only solution which will protect this and 
other countries against the risks of the future 

Mr. President, I have read this to establish the fact 
relation between gold and silver, according to the opinion of the 
Knglish commission, both the majority and the minority, is one 
to be established by law. 

| have not lost sight of the fact that this commission declared 
t should be done by an international agreement, nor have f lost 

ight of the fact that the y said its success depended upon thearea 
over Which it extended. The Senator from Rhode Island | Mr. 

\LDRICH], when | was last on the floor, puta question which it 
covers the whole ground; and that was whether it 
determined by the resources of the country that 
ittemptit. That is all there is of it. 
that Rhode Island, if it was an independent na- 
tional ty. . could maintain free coinage and open its mints to all 
the silver of the world. I should think it would bea very doubt- 
it for Rhode Island to try it alone,or Colorado. A 
the English commission when asked whether he 
thought that England could do it declared that it could, and 
when asked if he thought the Isle of Wight could do it alone 
he said 

a keep in mind the proposition I laid down that the value of 
money depends upon its demand, there would not be a demand 
or all the money that might undersuch circumstances come out 
of the mint of Rhode Island or the Isle of Wight. 

The question is whether, if we open our mints, there will be a 
demand sufficient to absorb all the silver that will come to the 
mint to be coined. Thatis the gist of the whole question. If 
that is found in the affirmative, then theye is an end of the con- 
If it is found in the negative, then, practically, there 

an end of the controversy also. 

“Ww e come then to the que stion whether, if the United States 
should open her mints to the free coinage of silver, there would 
be such a surplus of silver brought to the mints that the 
for money would not be equal to the supply. Of course if that 

money would depreciate, the silver would de- 


force only within 


ractel 
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was not to be 
should 
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case the 
preciate, the paper money would depreciate, and gold, to some 
extent, would depreciate also. 

Mr. GEORGE. What does the Senator say about gold? 

Mr. TELLER. The gold to some extent would also depre- 
ciate, not to the extent perhaps that the other kinds of money 
T have mentioned, inasmuch as the gold would find access to all 
the mints of the world, but it would fall to such an extent that 
it would be more valuable to be exported than to remain in do- 


were the 


| suppose that would be the fact. 
| plus of silver in the world as would come to our mints a 
ratio which | 


| about the annual supply. I 


| this subject. 


the concurrence of these two | * 
| ever in my judgmentin taking care of the 


7 iy ; ;} are correct; 
mmercial countries, Whatever their individ- | 


| year 
| app ec 
| into the coinage of the countries tha 
| sidiary way, 
| | do not believe that anybody in this country who is atal 
| with the condition of the markets of 
| there is any surplus silver bullion anywhere. 


such 


| $9,000,0C0 or $10,000,000 of silver bullion. 


t that the 
| cult to say, 


| from$s 
|} tne | 


| would 


| the demand in 
| the time when the India 


that the Isle of Wight could not do it alone, because if ; 


| much will be coined there nobody 


demand | 


| this country, coins on an average from 
| silver dollars every year, that disappear as absolutely from 
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mestic commerce and trade: and that is what the oppo 
the free coinage of silver allege would take place. 

There we take issue with them. We s: vy there is no x 
We say there is no su 


whelm them, and thus depreciate our stock of money. 

Mr. GEORGE. How about the annual supply? 

Mr. TELLER. The Sen: - from Mississippi asks m 

‘emember that the Senat 
years ago addressed the S 
very thoroughly informed 
said, ‘‘There is no difficult 
annual supply 0 
‘ words to th: it effect—*' is 1 


New York, Mr. Evarts,a few 
He was, I think, 
remember he 


subject, and I 


all I am disturbed about "—o: 


| might get the surplus silver now in coin in other p: tn 
world.’ 


So far as the annual supply of silver is concerned 
know how much it amounts to. I know what the stat 
the mint state on that subject. I do not believe the st 
but assuming that the amount is in the n 
hood of $175,000,000 of new silver coming into the worl 

[am speaking now of its mint value—this amount 
red. It has either been used in the arts, or it |] 
t still coin silver i 
or it has gone into the great sink of silv« 
the world will el 


The Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL], in a 
haustive speech recently on this subject, gave us th 
as to the coinage of silver throughout the world for 
years past, and showed that the coinage had absorb: 

The Senator f 
has told the Senate, 
direction, that the world contains 
lus y silva r bullion anywhere. In 1890 when the propo 
before the Senate for the free coins ige of silver and 
other proposition came for the purchase of a large amount 
ver there was an accumulation in the city of New York of 
That I underst 
practically disappeared. The time that I looked 
question it had got down in the neighborhood of « million 
assume that it has practically gone, if not entirely. 

vow, how much silver is used in the arts it is somewhat d 
but every year the emount that is used in the art 
increasing, as all will admit. Suppose that in 1894, if we we 
to the free coinage onthe first of January, all the new silver 
the world should come to our mints over and above what is take! 
in the arts. We would not under any conditions get to exeee 
100,000,000 to $125,000,000 of silver. Does anybody say tl 
Inites States could not absorb that amount of silver for 1s 
without detriment to its financial condition? On the contr: 
it not be a beneficent thing if the Government oi 
United St»tes could secure $100,000,000 of money of that ki 

There is no country in the world where there isa su 
silver to-day, whether it be coin or whether it be bullion 
Asia is an increasing demand, or had bee 
mints were closed. Nobody wh« 
all familiar with affairs in India believes that the British ( 
ernment can close the mints of India and c to coin r 
The commission did not assume that that was to be the 
tion. On the contrary, they assumed that there would be 
age by the government equal to what there haa Yeen by 
The trade of India had demanded that a certain 
of rupees should be coined every year, and they asserted th 
government would undoubtedly be required to coin th 
amount, the distinction being that the government would 
the difference between the mint value and the market \ 
the bullion instead of having it made by individuals. 

China has called for more silver within the last two or t 
vea's than heretofore. She has now a mint of her own. 
can tell. Notwithst 
India mints are closed, silver still goes, as I said af 

to India, and how long it will continue nobody can t 


ver; that there was no surplus silver. 
[ os STEWART] more than 
| ful researches in this 
I 
} 


once 


last 


ease 


uals. 


the 


ago, 


|aconsiderable quantity of the world’s production must 


India beyond all question. 
Mexico, the greatest producer of silver in the world « 
24,000,000 to 2.0 


commerce of Europe and America as if they were dumped 
the sea. Mexican dollars go to China, they go to the St 
Settlements, they go to different sections of Asia, and there t 
disappear; they never return. 

So no man has any reason to suppose that the Governm nt 
the United States would get a tithe of the amountof silver! 


have mentioned. I doubt very much whether the Governmest 
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of the United States would get any more silver in its Mint if it was 
open than it receives now. When I make that statement [ e@x- 
pect some Senator who is opposed to free coinage to rise and ask 
[ have heard it so frequently—what benefit, then, do you 


the purchase of 


mé : u 
ou do not get from t 


vet from free coinage that y 
hullion by the Government? : 
There are $4,000,000,000 of silver money in the world. Prior 
to 1873 that money was international money. It was the money 
that could go to every portion of the world and find som body 
wanting it for money. There were millions and hundreds 
millions of the human race who would not t ike gold as money; 
and if there had been a great surplus of gold, if there had been 
four or five times as much gold as there was in the world, the 
European and the American demand and the demand from some 
nortions of Asia would have been too small to have taken up this 
vrreat amount of gold. Silver always found somebody ready to 
take it, and it was maintained ata premium on g 
ratio established in this country, and in facta portion of the 
me over the ratio established in France. 

Asia will continue to use silver. Europe will contin 
silver. But while Asia will use itas international mo 
Asiatics, Europe is using it as domestic or nation iu money. Sil- 
ver in Europe has ceased to be an international money, and It 
has ceased to be an international money in this country. 

In other words, then, silver has ceased to perform the entire 
function of money. If you have more than your distributi 
share of silver it has no place to If you have more than your 
distributive share of gold the mints of the world are open to it, 
or at least enough of them are open to it that it will go there, 
and there it will be coined into money. 

Now, if you can open the mints of the world to the free coin 
ave of silver you restore silver to its original state as an inter- 
national m mney, and thus you give ita power to regulate prices 
that it does not now have. 

One of the axik monetary science that pric 
termined by the volume of money. If you have in this country 
$1, 00,000,000 of money.and you reduce it to $1,.000,000,000, what 
is the result. Prices fall. In other words, the $1,000,000,000 of 
money measures all the commodities of the country exactly as 
%1.500,000,000 had measured If you add the $100,000,000 
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them. 
of money you have raised pric« 

[ do not mean to say that if there was $1,000,000,000 of money 
n this country and you added $500,000,000 more, making it $1,- 
00,000,000, that immediately prices would be in proportion to 
the addition which had been made to the money, 
circumstances might control that. Your money would not de- 
preciate so rapidly as might at first be supposed. Why? Be 
‘ause the very fact that you had added a large amount of money 
to the existing stock of money would stimulate enterprises, would 
start new businesses, and thus increase the demand for money, 
ind maintainits purchasing power. If the amount that is added 
is comparatively small in proportion to the whole it will simply 
have a tendency to excite greater activity, and may not change 
prices. With the increased supply maycome a demand equal to 
the supply, and so prices remain stable. 

It may be laid down as an established and settled principle of 
monetary law that prices are determined by the amount 
money in circulation. I donot mean by the amount of money 
that may be in a country. The Government of the United 
States may have half the money of the United States locked up 
in its Treasury. That would have no effect. The banks of the 
country might lock up a great portion of the money, as they 
have recently locked it up; and individuals might it up. 
That would do no good. Itis the money in circulation which 
determines the price of commodities. 

[f we open our mints to free coinage, we 
all the silver bullion in the world 
mints to silver, she said in substance, as one of her delegates to 
the monetary conference Lid—France to all the 
world, ‘‘ Bring your silver and gold to our mints. For every 
kilogram of gold you bring we will give you 3,100 francs 
your silver we will give you 200 frances,’ sood money, 
to the other. Then who would their silver for 
that? If the Government of the United States should open 
ts mints, and say for every ounce of silver in the world brought to 
is we will pay $1.29, who would sell their silver anywhere in the 
world for less than that, unless itshall be asserted here and proved 
that all the world would cease to desire silver the minute that 
we made it more valuable than it nowis? Who can believe that: 
There is no reason to suppose that the silver of the world would 
find its way to our mints, whether new silver or old. 
ment there was a place where silver could be sold for $1.29, 
that would be the price of silver all over the world to any man 
who wanted it. The man who wants to make it into \ 
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{ increase the price ol 
When France opened he: 
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for 
one equal 


sell less than 


wares, 


into teaspoons, into cake baskets, pitchers, and trays, and things | 


of that kind, must pay for it $1.29 an ounce, because the holder 
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of | 
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knows there is a market where he can sell it for $1.29; and the 
Government which desires to add to its subsidiary coinage must 
pay $1.29 an ounce for it, beca » there is a great purchaser 
ready and willing to take it and convert it int nonev at $1.29 

Suppose there should come i t ouantit oO Ssiive { this 
country pp $200,000,000 of silver should Ww t d 
be the r first thing that we e \ e the 
elevati immediately everything wo ud \ n 
price. Thatis but another way of statin t ‘ be 
a depreciation of money The man who comes ) to 
coin his silver would have to exchange his silv 
he got them coined, for American products of s 
the price of those products was too h oh he would sim 
*T can not exchange my silver for Ame! roducts at a ont 
which enables me to t sport them to o ‘ countries I 
thereto pr er to keep m siive ntil such timeas I< ‘ 
YY ets ch F 

I { S$ th b ) n L1uto itl ‘ * Whe > = 
co try ned 1 ) ( iors * tna l rer to cul 
renecy eve Ody oul { 1 ( O I oiling to the lint 
with h old or sil ‘ noney 1 nr rn for 
his su lk 4 L rie l ) ] n t Ss Ol! ’ i I can 
exchange it for pre cts in tl ( t icts | : 
ing in value, kept going t i } ol il 
ve ilike to s h coun t t é lint where 
there was vo on ‘ ] hus 
Tre coinage t ot oO | ‘ \ I s but 
+ wo } y no . + : l¢ 
relation of silver to gold throug n é 

When th t output of gold from ¢ Aust ind 
Russia « to the commerce of t \ ) han 
that i n there \ ore old odu t nh 
prod the three hundred a fty-six yea pr 
€ ery 1 med DO Ji 

Lh y poss ion now a ‘ nade in theS eo 

t 1 ISSY, where a ‘ ower compa oO 
posed ute muk oO trem Lol ter p el 
So atraid 1 they that gold we ( epreciate th t they Lele 
their contracts payable in silver b on | was done in 
France: that was done in German ind that done ¢« Lit 
gold standard |! ne lane The contracts were made pay ible in 
silver. because those who made them believ > a 1 \ ld ould 
depreciate; and it did depreciate. 

Mr. HOAR. Ican inform the Senator that there were at on 
time in existence in Boston contr provid rp 
a certain kind of Russia iron. 

Mr. TELLER Very likely. [ do not know anyt i abo 
that, for I have not examined into it: but ] yw, be se | have 
a copy of the contract, that the Holyoke Water Company pro 
vided in their contracts that the hould ve their pay si 
\ De Ss they thought gold would depr te. The had 
read Ch € , [Guppose, o else they had read some « ur- 
ticie I l lropean press O that Loject. 

What was the result? The mints of England were open to gold 
and ours were open to gold.’ So Spain, Port l ce 
had their 1 ts open to gold, and so gold foun ) ‘ n 
being convert i into mone v é peo ‘ ‘ 1 na 
| nce hich has be t ore reguiator ot 1 nee 5 
world {i i hundred years or more or at least Was so up t 1873 
took a great de of the gold and converted it into coin. ! ce 
coined more gold ina short time th she h ‘oOined i 
and as that e her more money than s vanted, sh d 
of her silver She sent her si to India * sent ¢ tn 
mon hat the people of India wanted 1 pre ‘e] | 
Thus w t] ‘elation between s gold pra 

ned tthe great ) L ¢ rots Dp ‘ ec t ot 
Ol ( tT ol the a i ye 
1¢ ~ 

‘ to Ss] I side f 1 the ry rT tio 
) c<now l T Germany na om I oO 
si so 0 se rut whe er ¢ na wi 
or 7 S stion. | howe (rel n ae 
ifs nt it here, it would not dist »¢ f i 
ita 

| hat rant will disp of | V he 
make men nl t ene 
finan¢ ( tion of France. rat has lo l up in her great 
bank ¢ $25,000,000 of silve | 1as iss { 
its mint \ piper mone Is the Bank o nee go to 
eall int t t hundred and fifty and odd millions, about one 
third of the w le silver of France nd gold behind her 
notes: If s aoes she must pub De Li eve one of them just 
; as mal -IrPanc pieces n gold as she | vre had of 5-frane 
pieces of silver. Does anybody believe that the Bank of France 
would be willing to lose such a lars sum of money as she must 
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lose on her $250,000,000, for it would amount to at least seventy- 
five or eighty million dollars? 

The French Government have not any silver, and never had 
any silver. It is the people of France who have it. Will the 
people of France send here their 5-franc pieces, which are doing 
money duty right by the sideof gold at the ratio of 154 to land 
exchange them at the ratio of 16 to 1? Is there any danger of 
individuals doing that, or is there any dangerof banks doing it? 
Nobody wiil pretend that that will be done. 

But itis said that the government of France might conclude 
to retir ilver and adopt the single gold standard. I do not 
believe there five men of influence in France who are in 
favor of the single gold standard. The great mass of French- 
men, who are in public life, and in private life also, for that 
matter, are opposed to the single standard, whether it be gold 
or silver. They are for the double standard. When you dis- 
pose of | , you dispose of the only country in the world 
which can send any amount of silver to this country to disturb 
our finances. 

France, as has been said on this floor, holds some of the money 
of Italy, some of the money of Switzerland, some of the mon2y 
of Belgium, to the extent of at least $130,000,000 of silver, which 
she could present these countries and demand that they 


are 


rance 


to 


should give to her in exchange her silver money; and if those | 


countries should not have it they would be compelled to pay 
the difference in gold. 

France has resisted all the efforts of the moneyed men of 
England to compel her to demand this $130,000,000 or more of 


silver in gold because she has not desired to create a greater | 


scarcity of gold: because, as one of the French commissioners 
said at the Paris conference, France has an abundance of gold 
and France has an abundance of silver. He said further that 
France finds no difficulty in maintaining the two metals at proper 
relations to each other. Gold and silver are alike in France; 


the one is as good as the other; and the bank of France, un- | 
like ture Treasury of the United States, when paper obligations | 


are presented to it, exercises its choice of paying to the holder 
of the paper either silver or gold, as best suits the bank. 


The mints of India were open to the coinage of siiver, at a ratio | 
of 15 to 1, until the 26th day of last June, and yet there was never | 


any flood of silver going to India. The mints of Mexico are open 
to the free coinage of silver to-day, and yet no amount of silver 
has gone into their mint, except such as goes there for the pur- 
pose of being coined and sent abroad. 

| know it will be said that India is not a country like the United 
States; but there is gold in India, and in my judgment there is 
as much gold in India as there is in the United States. 


Mexico is not arich country like ours, and yet there are agreat | 


many things which we could buy by taking our silver there; for 
the truth is that the prices in Mexico are silver prices, and they 
are the silver prices of thirty years ago, while ours are the gold 
prices of to-day, which are much less than the prices of thirty 
yeurs ago. 

Silver has remained stable in India and stable in Mexico and 


in China, while gold, which was made the standard in thiscoun- | 
Should | 


try, has been appreciating and prices have been falling. 
the mints of the United States, as I have stated, receive more 
silver than we wanted, the price of commodities would imme- 
diately advance. That would have a tendency tocheck the bring- 
ing of silver to the mints. Thus the whole matter is regulated 
by the demands of a country for money. 

We are now told that we can not maintain the free coinage of 
silver because the country is not bigenough. The English com- 
mission, from whose proceedings [ have read,said that an inter- 
national agreement was necessary to do it; that to carry outsuch 
a policy it must be extended over a great area. That was the 
English view of it, or rather that was the view of the monomet- 
aliistic brinch of the commission. They admit that the parity 
between gold and silver could be maintained if there were peo- 

le enovgh using the silver and people enough taking it when 
it came out of the mint. 


The countries of the Latin Union, with a population but little | 
more than ours, had nodifficulty atall in keeping their mints open | 


and taking eare of the silver of the world, and they could have 
taken care of the silver of Germany if they had seen fit to do so. 
There is no doubt of it. If France had kept her mintsopen three 
or four years longer the surplus silver of Germany would have 
been absorbed by the French people, exactly as they absorbed 
the world's gold, which poured into them in the early history of 
gold-mining in California, Australia, and Russia. But France 
did not propose to do it. France had come out of a great war 
with Germany, and there was a hostile feeling in existence, and 
France s iid ‘‘ we will not take your silver,” which Germany was 
pouring in upen her to such an extent that her mints could not 
coin it as fast as it c ume in. 

[ have stated before on the floor of the Senate, and I will state 
again, that the man who took silver bullion to the French mint 
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was entitled within ten days to receive silver coin for hi 

subject only toa trifling charge for seigniorage or for « 
France found her mints so full of bullion that she could ; 
ply with that provision of the statute, end she closed he 

gut, I repeat again, that if France had kept her mints o 

silver had continued to fall, when it had fallen 3 yx 
thereabouts—a little more than 3 per cent—then sily 
would have been brought to our mints for coinage, if ; 
had been open at that time. That would have raised th 
silver again in Europe, and thus there would have 
slight fall in the prive of silver as measured by gold. 
The countries cor posing the Latin Union have but 
population than ours and not a tithe of the business 
venture to say that the sixty-five or seventy millions 
this country—there being in the countries of the Lati 
enty-two millions—this country can absorband need 
than all the countries of the Latin Union. Our peop 
commerce and more trade,and the demand is greate: 
| in the United States than it is in the entire Latin U 
have not as much as we could use. If we had it wee 
tain the stability of prices which we have not been abl 
tain. 

I do not believe any student of this question is afra 
shall be overwhelmed with the world's silver, wh¢ 
old. I will not say that such a claim preten 

know some people are afraid of it, but I do n 
| would be afraid if they would take the pains to stu 
| tory and the conditions of the world with referen: 
the metals, gold and silver. The silver coin coi 
| of 15¢ to l or 15 to 1, would not be brought to o 
coined ata ratioof16to1l. The would be 
| cent on new coins and much more on old, besid« 
cost of transportation, and exchange. 

But Suppose we could not: Suppose we Opened 
we could not maintain the two metals at a parity, 
gard as so exceedingly desirable. I do not myself b 
there is silver enough in the world with which to do t 
ness of the world on a metallic basis. I believe that th 
the two metals is essential to the true prosperity of this co 
but suppose that gold should leave this country and go 
we have been told—and we were told by the Senator frou 
Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] the other day when discussing 
questiorc—that we should be on a silver buisis, and the: 
stopped. What will happen when we get on a silver b 
What great catastrophe would take place then? We shoul 
infinitely better off if we were on a silver basis to-day thai 
have been for the last fifteen years, when we have been o 
gold basis. 

If we were on a silver basis 
money back of us as a basis for our system upon which to m 
tain our paper money; we should have more metallic mone 
maintain what the Senator from Nevada [Mr. JONES] calls 
equity of contracts; and, wh it is of equal importance, we s] 
have more to maintain the stability of prices. What we 
been suffering from in this country for the past fifteen y« 
that we have not had stable prices. We nevershall have 
prices so long as we are tied to the single standard o 
With silver we should be in a condition to trade with moi 
ple than we can trade with to-day ona gold basis. Mor 
twice as many people in the world are holding out their 
for silver as their chief and desirable money metal th 
holding out their hands for gold. The countries to wh 
send our great exports are the countries which are using 
and the countries from which we buy, and where the bal 
trade is against us, are the countries which are using 
We could trade with South America, to whom we ow: 
year a large debt; we could trade with the Asiatic count 
whom we every year owe money, and we could pay it ins 
we should go to a silver basis. 

What do we care as to the character of the money /) 
| paysus. If she has silver to pw us and pays us in silve: 
world’s value of silver, all right. We send to England 
times as much every year as England sends tous. Sh 
either pay us the money, or she must send back our secu 
The only country with which we trade in Europe—I b 
| 


is a 


loss 





may say the only country—where we did not last year ha 
balance of trade in our favor, was Italy, and that was a t 


| balance in favor of Italy. 


Mr. ALDRICH. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator from Colorado thin} 
the decline of prices in the last twenty years has been gr: 
relatively in the United States than it has been in other « 
tries? 


Mr. TELLER. No, I do not think it has been so great. 


Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator, then, think that we coul 
by the currency arrangements of the United States maintain 2 


we should have more metal] 


A 
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maintained 
from the 


inany 
cur- 


‘levelof prices relatively than could be 
‘ 


other country without disjointing our currency 
vy of the world 


ss TELLER. Wecan not. We shall not do that, and that 
9 : [ am cont ling. The Senator asked me whether I 
1t the prices had been less in thiscountry than anywhere | 
| answer they ha ot, exe spt of course, we are he 
rs ol I ut d \ it Wi ] be cheaper whk re pro- 
than where consumed. The fall in the price of wheat 
md has been as great as here; the it of all thin + in 
( t Britain has been as greit s here fal < 
of labor there h been 2 tel 
t I complain of is that the monetary ¢ the world 
of order: nd 1t 18 out Of o1 pec ( to 
My theory is that the Unit sis b ou d 
1g bo « ynt ol the hole « rel stu i izhout 
l. When Gibbs, the { 4 nt « Bank 
cland is Db I the British « 3 na ~ ad 
‘Oan Gre it Brita ttie this sliver question yne he said 
Unquestionably; any great country can settle it.’ 50 I say th 
ll we have to do is to adoptsome system here which recognizes 


silver as money in the true and propersense of the term 
whole world will eventually and immediately, in my 
come to the same position. If that defect 
over the world will rise in proportion exactly as they have fallen 
because Of a defect in the currency system. 

Mr. ALDRIC Che Senator having answered my first prop- 
osit which is, does ne suppose that the United 
States would not ) able through its currency arrangements 
to maintain but to increase the general range of prices of com- 
( ties every where in the world? 

Mr. TELLER. The best people of the world, including the 
members of the English commission, admitted that in a large 
deg ee the fall in prices was the result of a disturbed monetary 
The doctrine of overproduction has been abandoned, 


aen 


is removed prices 


Cc 
H. 
on, | put another, 


only be 


condition. 
except by a very few 

The Senator from Delaware, who sits on my right [Mr. Htc- 
GINS], asserted the other day in the course of the speech of the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN], that the great West had 
destroyed the price of wheat by its overproduction. I showed 
him from a statement which I then gave, and which [ could re- 
peat now if it were necessary, that the world’s product of wheat 
had remained practically the same for eleven years, and yet prices 
had fallen immeasureably; the world’s demand for wheat had in- 
creased, while its product remained the same. It ought to have 
increased in value per bushel, but,on the contrary, it had fallen. 
It had kept pace with all other commodities. 

If the Senator from Rhode Island should take one hundred 
different commodities and start with 1873, he would find that 
without exception they have fallen; probably some have not 
fallen as much as others, but all of them havetallen. He would 
find further, if he would go outside of the great cities, where 
their growth has influenced the price of real estate, that every- 
where in this country and in Europe the soil on which men toil 
and make their living is to-day worth very much less than it 
was worth thirty y ago, with an increused demand for its 
use by an increased and growing population. 
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What can make this ditference between prices now and prices | 


thirty years ago of houses and farms? The products of men’s 
hands, nay, of such things as are not the products of men’s hands, 
diamonds and precious stones, are worth less to-day by 40 per 
cent than they were thirty years ago. It has not been caused 
by overproduction either; it is because there has been a fall in 
everything or an increase in the purchasing power of money 

I shall be met by the Senator from Rhode Island and the Sen- 
ator from Delaware with the statement that labor has not fallen. 
Mr. President, labor has fallen. The Senator from Nevadas iid 
the other day that the price of labor had reached the climax and 
is on the downward roud. Labor has fallen in every country in 
the world in the last few years, unless it may be in Asia; there 
[ believe it has not fallen; but in all the European countries it 
has fallen. It is falling here; it has fallen more than 20 per cent 
in less than six months in the United States, and, as the Senator 
from Nevada said, it is not altogether a question whether labor 
is high or not, but the question is what are th 
labor. 

The number of unemployed, as is suggested to me by the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER], is increasing every day to 
an alarming degree, not only here but throughout the world. 
Production has not been profitable for years to the men who pro- 
duce in any part of the world. No wheat-grower in this country 
has made any money growing wheat for years. It used to be a 
saying, and I believe it to be a correct one, that unless wheat is 
worth a dollar a bushel at the ports of export the farmer gets 
penetionty no profit; and yet in the city of New York wheat has 

een selling at 66 cents a bushel within the last week, and 


» opportunities for | 


j 











that, too, with a crop of ) ’ ishels } we hia 
y' rsago, | , 0.0 1 5 ! h 
the VO id’ op 200, Mi, 1 id \ ‘ 4 
fore, and yet vorth . ve 
and $1 t var befor ‘ 
"8 cont : 
Mr. ALDRICH Wi 
l \ PEVLA i W 
pris het 
o : | } 
‘ 
{ 
, t i? t 
( ‘ ' 
( ‘ r 
] oO tl 
very m | ‘ 
lelaw do no ! 
ow j To ud b é | 
Ld n ) t 
wh oO of the ) } ‘ 
old. The British commissio! 
pome oOo ts memoers said they did KK 1 ‘ 
j price W tirely due to the uppr cl ot gok the oO 
other ec derations came in Undoubtedly 
arti 1 may be true: but ithas b { l a ‘ ( 
that si } there has been an appreciation of go ) 
fron »45 per cent. Where a po ind of En 
buy a hundred pounds of a given article, i j vo | dred 
ind fifty now It will buy more than that, because that on 
a fall of r cent in pri 
l want sav before | read the itementof Prof. F 
in this ntry we have had two things which he kept 1 
the price of labor; one is the protective system of the 
States, a system professedly adopted for the purpose of ke n 
up the price of labor; and it has been our boast on this side of t! 
Chamber for many years that we had been successful in t 
effort. Another great agency in keeping up the price of labo 
here is the labor organizations of this cour 
laborers of the country are aggregated 
These two things have kept up the rice of labor in thi 
try b ond the price of commoditie nd @e man wv ho pro 
and who hires his labor has se +n d ‘ his product falliu 
mor pidly than the price of th ior Which created the prod- 
uct. Capital engaged in enterpr of that kind has ce to 
be remun 1 dad to-day thet is no field fe \m Le capl 
t i ct enterprises. To-day the use of mo to lo 
l inve it for b ness purposes. Matt M ill, 
t riter of the Sum ind | thi he j bly 
nt an in his statements—stated not » that 
all the money loaned by the associated banks of 
was loaned to stock pe cul tor the me no are 
putting up and down the pric of American securities, railroad 
bond nd stocks. 
W hat inducement has a man to borrow in 1 co yn 
None whatever. He can not buy a farm and make it pay 
can not build a factory and make it pay. He canconduct no busi 
ness whatever at a profit when prices are ing all t tim 
steadily, year after ve . Ifthe ited to fs 1 where the price 
of whe was higd iast year, and be W é it all careful to look 
into the future, knowing the conditions, he must have fores 
that the price of wheat would have been 1] this year than it 
was \nd I say now, with the smallest crops that we have 
had [c eal with the relative demand for wheat great tl 
heretofo nd the relative supply less, 1 have not any « 
that i \ from now, if this bill shall be passed and we con 
tinue this policy of contraction of the ec ney, wheat wil 
sell fo in the American market than it is selling for to-day 
The las ng to fall in price is labor, and it is the last thing 
to ri 
Prof. Fo says 
It is eas e the results of this unfortunate p 
He is speaking of the silver question 
It cou indeed, only have produ the ¢ wl have a lally see 
to follo t Since 1873 gold has greatly appre-via 1 Value, some 3 per 
cent: silver, remaining steadier, ha. neverthel d ciated invalue some 
10 per cent; and the relation between the two meta which for two centu 
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ated pretty closely about 1 tio of to 1 
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o, mae shown the most violent and serious fluctuations, standing as low as | tions, and conditions in their judgment soon to follow 
“4 to ; 2 av ry AG rhe . act 
These are mere matters of fact, which can not b& denied by those who | tinue to pay the wages that they have been paying. [ ky 
understand the terms in which they are expressed. Butitis the fashion with that ina great portion of the Western country the pri y 
. small — atc pa tt ae poe ip na mp Age gs Fea hasfallen. Itissoinevitably. Whyshouldit not? Wi: 
access to 16 most "Le section o headauy press, to asser lz 1ese 211% . - » ° we ‘ “C4. . » mm 1 
facts are not of sufficient importance to public interest to warrant us in | 8¢lling in some of the wheat States at 30 « ents a bushe 
seriously reconsidering the policy to which they are due. Let us inquire, | it be expected that farm laborers, whoare hired by far 
then, what the appreciation of gold and the rupture of the par between gold | receive the pay that they were receiving when wheat so 
and silver really mean aan f 70 sents # bushel 
The increase in the value of gold, known technically as its appreciation, | 5“ —_ or (V cents a Dbushe 5 
is usually measured by reference to the average price of wholesale com Mr. President, | was diverted somewhat from what 
modities; and when our objectis to ascertain the retarding or stimulating | ing as to our ability to maintain silver and the benefit 
effect of currency chances on trade, this method, however inadequate for would derive if : al ele silver stant ‘d had | = 
other objects, is the only proper one. When we say that gold has appreci- | uid derive it a singie sliver standard Nad been m 
ated 35 per cent, then it is only another way of saying that wholesale prices | this country. I do not desire to spend a great deal 
— in Donn ae a ia ie a aaa a | that particular question, except to say that money is 
As business men Will @asily understand, suc chang 8, 1en serious ‘ Rte Miia: me casey ; Eta Me i aa 
and long continued, profoundly depressing to trade. It operates like a fric- | Uable for its stability than for anything else. When 
tion brake upon the wheels of industry and commerce. All property and | not stable then there is a condition in any country th 
stocks are depreciated; hence the numerous failures of building societies | he desired. If gold is the stable money metal of the w 
and ruinous foreclosures of mortgages. The burden of fixed charges is in- | vold is the st valuable for the ¥ “d . 1 
creased, and the producer finds the margin of profit disappear, and thusem- | 8044 18 the most valuable for the standard, If, on th 
ployment becomes restricted and wages fall. The weight of taxation in- | silver is the most stable money metal of the world, t} 
creases automatically, and the burden of all debts, including the national | jg the most valuable standard. 
debt, in which every taxpayer is concerned, is steadily aggravated. It will I have heard it said here th: ‘old wi he st 
be suid that some one must gain—that at all events the owners of golddebts lave heard 1t sak 1ere that gold was the st ible m 
and mortgages, and England as a creditor country, must benefit by anin- | world; that gold never varied. I remember to have h 
crease in the value of the metal in which payment is due. This view seems | Senator from Ohio once say here on this floor that ox 
singularly shortsighted, and iscontradicted by facts. The depression caused *hanges Why. gold has ine the n tabl = 
by the fall of prices checks investment and brings downinterest. The sense | ‘ 1Bo8- 1y, gold has been the most unstable of mi 
of injustice felt by debtors at the unfair increase of the value of their debts | als, infinitely more unstable than silver. It bas neve 
leads to a natural tendency to repudiate or to cut down interest, and toa | garded until of very late years as a stable metal. Joh: 
weakening of the obligation of contracts, of which we have had notable ex- | declared that it was to : table for a standard 1 
amples in the case of rents and tithes. In short, creditors, like every class >Aganedte 1a as tOO unstanle lor a 8 — ard. As] 
find their real interest in the long run in what promotes the national pros- | Other day, a committee of the House of Representati 
ae ' sae saree tenth si bid iatatuamiabarnahes imeell clared in 1829 or 1830, I forget which. All the world h 
his is equally true inthe case of wages, which isso ortant as to reg "e ati . £ oP. a 4 ? . a 17 
separate notice. It is sometimes said that wages fall more slowly than C laved at different times that it was not the stable m 
wrices, and therefore wage-receivers benefit by a continued fall of price. | it fluctuated. How do you determine whether it is 
Che prosperity of the working class is so incomparably the most important | money? 
interest in the country, that if this wereso, any other il) effects of the appre- | eee a as we : ; 
ciation of gold would, in comparison, be of nomoment. But it is not so Money is the measure of the value of commod 
Those who say it is assume that the demand for labor is unaffected by the | an ounce of gold measures 100 bushels of wheat, at 
change. But ——— and —e — show oe a edn perers. by de- 200 bushels, who will say that gold isstable? Of cours 
stroying profits, destroys enterprise, and seriously contracts employment. +3 . ear ven Visas . Ae a i 
Thus, as in the case of every other greatnational loss, though the employer gold or silver measures the value of commodities th 
and the trader may serve as buffers for a time and bear the first brunt of the | consideration to be given to the question of supply and 
shock, the burden ultimately falls on the shoulders of labor. We seem to | but [ am speaking now of things being equal. If to-d 
have reached the point at which the buffers have been thoroughly squeezed, lena oe SF AO lS Se ; 
and the strain is now falling on wages. It would be easy to fill pages with tain amount of gold will buy 2 bushels of whe at, and to 
the reductions in wages in the present year alone. or next year it will take more, when there 18 no reaso 
wheatshould nothave remained at the same price, when 
mand and supply for wheat are practically the same, ev: 
~ phe and mone oer ont een re — gant me Wir aaa must admit that the variation is in gold, and not in wheat 
and quarrymen. The South Wales miners have been reduced 17} per cen ’ ° ninaiiiae iis : i . mee an 
under the sliding scale, and a recent notice increases this to 28} per cent 3 We have practic ally gone toa gold standat d in this ( 
Cumberland, Durham, and Northumberland miners have accepted 10 per | France is bimetallic, and yet to a certain extent prices 
cent reductions. Ten per cent is a common reduction in the metal trades. country are determined by gold; Germany and all othe. 
Tailors in Leeds were reduced 25 per cent in June. Agricultural laborers a lanl * , Y roested bv a nit 
are suffering worst of all. In October the farmers of Northwest Norfolk re- tries in Europe the same. i As suger sted DY the Sé nator : 
duced wages to 11s. a week; and the general opinion seems to be that laborer’s | Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH], if the price in one nation of 
wages in the eastern counties will be generally nh Bee. —_ winter. a a world will practically be the price in others, you can not ma 
known that a strike of huge proportions, already affecting 60,000 hands, : : aan © a ame 435 it is be -anga Y : 
has commenced in the textile trades. Everywhere, in short, the outlook for tain high pri ~ this country unle - at - oCaUm 2 i have 
labor is gloomy. The direct mischief of this fall of wages is grave enough; | preciated money and have low prices where you propose to 
put there is the indirect effect also to be taken into account. In these nn he your surplus products. 
of high tariffs the home market is more than ever important to us; perhaps . . sham *6 has } — » fall i 
g f ‘§ sre has been a stea a 
the only one on which we can certainly reckon. What will be the effect on In all es counts — the I Ay h — } Ste dy , I ¥ 
our trade if the wage-receivers, the great body of our home consumers, lose dur ing the ast twenty years. iat has been the ¢ ondi 
even 10 per cent of their purchasing power? sai ay the silver-using countries? As I read from Prof. Ft 
The injury inflicted on British agriculture by the appreciation of gold is ) hago. in 2. sre has been a stable currency an 
too obvious to require much notice here. The price of wheat stands lower | ™ ment ago, ae has een a § - dle « rrency and 
this year than at any time fora century before. Rents and wages are every- have remained and are p1 actically in the condition to-d 
where falling, and yet unprecedented distress prevails amongst a. they were tweuty years ago. [The same may be said of ¢ 
There are some, indeed, who attribute these troubles to free trade. But ;, s bef onaien al S hiatal cae - nilatieaie in 4 
; ‘ vefore me ale prepared by a gentleman in 
wheat prices remained at about their old leyel long after the abolitionof the | I h ive bef os = " a x P 3 “ a N ge Cl ina Het 
corn laws; and neither free trade nor cheap freights (which have had infi- cont iined in a letter ‘that ne wrot the North lina He 
nitely greater effect) will account for similar depression in the Western | which he states that he hasin hisemploya laborer whose b 
States of America. The agricultural depression has, on the average, fol- | 34 wag to take car a horse th: e 2 t was this lab 
lowed the downward course of general prices. If farming has suffered rore it wl = : uk ca @ of a h . rse . ans a "eo ne I oe S om 
than other industries, the reasons are not far to seek. Its fixed charges are business out of his wages to 1ave the horse shod, to bu) 
larger in proportion, and more difficult toadjust thes change, 6 necgamas Aig for the horse. to hire an assistant to take exzre of the ho 
the caseof wages, where the margin for reduction is sosmall; and secondly . "va o ‘ . Sanita “as nt —e 
ne mm ; a ad this in for twenty years, anc said he was 
unlike most other industries, it has a formidable rival in silver-using India he d ha 1 this m on for ts ‘ y + : d a 1 Ee 
whose producers, while they have largely profited by cheaper freights, have | him ¢ xactly the sume Di ice that he paid 1im twenty y' 
been enjoying under a silver currency an almost perfectly steady standard | While the price of this man’s wages included the purchas 
of value these different articles, yet the man had never during th 
[ call the attention of Senators who are so much alarmed at the | come to him for an increase of wages, because the $20 : 
idea of a silver standard to this statement of Prof. Foxwell, that | that he paid him, he said, would buy just as much of the: 
in India they have been enjoying a silver currency of almost | he had to buy and would employ just as much labor as 


perfect steadiness and value. | twenty years ago. 
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This was written in December last. 





j a > ‘ rT: . at ar . : nal 
The root evil, in short, of the present monetary situation is the continued | Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator allow me to ask 


appreciation of gold, depressing, as it Joes, the enterprise of the industrial question? 
Saselivett teactive caes tne Umaersed caunes inge Dosecumemayig | fer TELLER. ‘Yes, oir. 
nored, or alurred over, by the city press, that it might be desirable to say Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator say that this state « 
still more on the point; but we can fortunately refer the reader to an article | would have been true in a nation of the civilization and 
in the Statist for November 5, 1892, in which he will find the imperfections | of Great Britain? 
of our appreciating gold standard exposed with great vigor. Mr. TELLER. I think it would be the same thing if 
Mr. President, there is very much more in this article of the | had been a silver standard. [ believe if we had gone to a 
same general character which I do not care to read. standard the prices would have remained the same in th 
[ suppose no one will deny the statement that I have made as | try. I believe that for two reasons: 
to the great fall in the price of labor in this country within the First, I believe that if we had a silver standard there 
last few months. I believe nearly all of the New England facto- | not have been such a diversity between gold and silver as no \ 
ries have made a reduction in the price of labor. I have seen | exists. I believe if we had gone to a silver standard in this 
it stated all the way from 10 to 25 per cent. I know that very | country we would have absorbed the surplus silver, and the 
many of these manufacturers have closed their doors because | of the world would not have been closed to silver. 
they have felt that they could not afford, under existing condi- I believe that we could maintain now in this country the st 
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bility of prices. [am not talking about what the prices should | 


hut | believe we could have maintained the stability of the | for twenty co nmodities in China, to show 


I will ask leave at this point to put ina table of index num s 


the stability of prices 


be, , ; : : 
price of silver better than we can with gold. in that country, without spending time to read them. 
ia 
Table of index numbers for twenty Chinese staj ommodities 
Compiled by W. S. Wetmore from the returns of trade of the imperial maritime customs of China 
Commodities 1978.| 1874.| 1876.) 1876.) 1877.) 1878.| 1879.) 1880.| 1881.) 1882.) 1883. 1884.) 1885.| 1886. 1887.) 1888. 1889.) 1890.| 18 Roz 
' 100 88 96 73 100 109 95 95 119 118 119 121 6 93 Os 106 i O4 8 " 
Alum, white 100} 93) 105| 128| 139] 110] 113] 99] 98| 105/ 105| 107] 109] 123] 111| 129 »| 119 
eee eees zone 100! 67} 85] 90} 88! 81] 91} 82; 90; OL; gs! oz] 81} S2} 77] 8} 89] Bw 73 
Cuttlefish, dried .....-..-..--. 7} 100} 60} 9&| 91] 163) 183] 112] 117] 108| 146] 118) 92) 81) 74] 8&8, 96] 149] 140 . 
‘ aac i acelin ie ie | 101 99 120 124 118 111 116 lil 122 118 106 10! 100 86 B4 ss 5 ( 6 
yo — teemateegecent 1 300! 40| 40| 40! 50! @O| 7] 41 57 73; 70! O4! 95 /| 81 | 64 ol vl fe = 
aa ache 100| 9% 88} 97| 100! 93] 98] 98] 103) 103) 105} 99] 110) 108; 88| 78! 65 8 : 87 
Pa; er, second quality... -- | 100} 112 90 | 108 98 | 112} 107] 100; 127) 107| 115] 110] 130) *130 | *130 | *130 70 70 63 66 
Rice 5 | 100; 119 88 91 91 | 138] 119) 100] 100| 104/ 119) 118) 105; 119; 129) 110 91 | 119) 119) 119 
amnas 100 99 90 123 125 112 | 103 101 102 104 103 Qs 100 100 102 103 104 1C4 &R a4 
ees : 100| 60| 57] 87| 67| 64 | 62; 59| 68| 60; 62] 53 2] 56! OI 62; 64| 61] 8% 61 
Silk ‘ see ee - - : °° ao os « . i ~ > > 2 ~ - 
Tallow, vegetable nae 100 85 80 87 131 116 | 107, | 8 88 % 9) 81 88 82 7 60 81 9 7s 
Tea: Black 100 lil $9 99 84 85 91 82 67 iv 6Y 57 63 73 54 Sl 73 RI O86 66 
- Brick | 100] 123] 112] 102 99 95 78 | 120 87 78 86 82 67 7 62 65 83 67 74) 104 
Green Bea "| yoo] 971 76| 73| 64; | 74} 70| 6} 66]. 53! 8&7! 61 ssi 60! 66 ; 44 51 52 
Tobacco, leaf... ... “rr """51 100] 84] 71° 7) 2) SB) 91] 88] 72] Z| 72} 68) O1) 7] O&) ol] | ee] 7 74 
RE OR di, auanutas ; 100} 105) 104 | 106 102 104 112 121 127 121 110 114 93 104 93 R4 74 75 i3 97 
Wheat : a ay ine 7 a -} 100 93} 114) 143 171 171} 160 144 126 1i4 118 161 131 113 113 113 148 157 137 143 
Wool: Camels’ _._.....-. ona | 100| 87] 108] 113| 106| 133] 161| 163| 158) 156 143 | 140} 140} 139) 157) 148) 157] 158] 160| 136 
Sheep's 100| 98 | *e7| 80 | 53| 60) 60] 47/ 72| 82) 53) 63) Go| 67| 66| 57) G8| 63] 76) 68 
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ik celal 
Aggregate values of commodaties in | 
(EVE etcossts te naneceke unio’ 





Silver valueof gold............. | 
| 








le 000 |1,814 /1, 787 {1,930 |2, 081 |2, 102 [2,023 [1/925 11,940 [1,986 1,916 1,883 [1,854 1,858 1,774 1,761 1,803 1,808 |1,748 1,761 





./2, 000 [2,029 |2,078 2,160 2,159 [2,215 (2, 301 12, 275 2, 822 |2, 307 |2,336 2,376 2, 425 [2,571 2,648 2,730 2,746 (2,589 2, 621 |2, 950 


* Assumed, returns of the article referred to not having been made. 


SHANGHAI, May 11, 1893. 


If that be true, if prices have been stable in silver-using coun- 
tries and unstable in gold-using countries, that is a demonstra- 
tion that silver is a better money metal than gold. It is barely 
possible that if all the world had been rushing for silver as it 
was for gold there might not have been that stability in prices 
in the silver-using countries that there has been in gold-using 
countries. But Europe having practically ceased to use silver 
as new money, the countries that were using it, like China and 
Japau—and I will say the same thing = exactly to prices in 
Japan—were not disturbed by this everlasting scramble for gold, 
and have not had the difficulty in appreciating and disappearing 
money metals as they have had in Great Britain and the United 
States. 

{f anybody wili take the financial papers of Great Britain he 
will never find one, whether it be the Economist, the Statist, or 
the Financial Review—whatever it is called—thatis not talking 
about the disappexrance of gold, a loss of gold from banks; and 


| 


Where bullion has been put into coin, when the silversmith 
{and there have been silversmiths in all times, I think; they pre- 


| ceded coinage; they were the first coiners) wanted to melt up a 


he may do the same thing with the French Economist, with the | 


great German financial papers. Every one of them is talking 
about the danger of losing their gold. And thatisthe fright we 
have been in for the last year or two, that we are going to lose 
our gold. 

Now, it does seem to me in making a metal the standard of 
measure for all our values it can not be a good measure of value 
if there is so much trouble to maintain it in every part of the 


earth. What does it mean? It means simply that there is not 
enough. It means simply that there is a scarcity of gold. 


Mr. President, I have said we could maintain the two metals 


if we opened our mints alike to them, because I do not believe | 


any more silver would come here than the business of the coun- 
try would absorb. In other words, I believe the demand would 
be equal to the supply, and when the demand is equal to the 
supply of all of the money in the country there is not any differ- 
ence in the money: there is not any such thing then as one money 
being cheaper than the other. 
they all perform the functions of money alike. 


piece of gold or silver, he would melt the one that weighed the 
most. Why should he not? He takes them by tale. He does 
not take them by weight, andif he founda silver dollar that was 
four or five grains short and another silver dollar that was full 
weight, he would melt which one? Certainly he would not melt 
the light-weight one, because the light-weight one would buy 
just as imuch. He would melt the big one, or the one with most 
silver in it, and the same is true of gold coin. 

Now, tosay that when aman goes tothe market ordinarily with 
two pieces of money, one being a gold piece fresh from the mint 
and another one that had been worn, he selects the light-weight 
one to pay out, is simply nonsense. That is not done. But if 
he is going to export gold and silver, then he looks over his 
hoard of gold and silver and picks out the full-weight ones, of 
course. ‘lhe law of Gresham never prevails until there is a de- 
mand for money to go out of the country, or « demand for the 
melting pot, one or the other. So the influence of that law is 
absolutely infinitesimal and inconsequential in the ordinary 
affairs of life. 

If we had gold and silver performing exactly the same func- 
tions in this country, why should a man put in his closet and 
lock up one more than the other, unless there was somewhere in 
the world a demand for the gold that did not exist for the silver? 
Open mints make the demand equal for the two metals every- 
where. When that is accomplished there will be no inferior 
money nor superior money: the law that applies to abraded gold 
will apply to abraded silver, and vice versa. The Gresham law 
will never come into play until you have too much money or there 
is a demand for export and you have to send your money out of 
the country. Then, of course, money goes not by tale, but it goes 


| by weight, and the heavier the money is the more likely it 1s to 


They are all good money because | 


But we are told if we get silver and treat it as we treat gold | 


and make it the cheap money of the country, the gold will leave 
the country. We were told here one night by one Senator that 
it would go in hiding, and by another that it would be exported. 

Our attention is called to the Gresham law. Now, what is the 
Gresham law? I think most people who talk about the Gresham 
law have never read the law. It was not a statute. 


go. That is all there is in the Gresham law. 

Senators talk—some of them at least—as if gold had a will of 
its own, and they say that gold will leave the country, or as one 
Senator said, it will go into hiding. When asked what are you 
going to give for the gold to induce it to travel to foreign coun- 
tries, he says it will go into hiding. If somebody wants gold 


ao 


| abroad and is willing to pay more for it there than they will pay 


[t was a | 


declaration by Sir Thomas Gresham of a monetary principle | 


hundreds of years older than he, that had been declared re- 


peatedly by early writers on the subject of money. Writers be- | 


fore the Christian era had announced practically the same thing. 


It is based upon the ordinary selfish principle that a man having | 


two things that will perform the same function exactly con- 
cludes that he will keep that which may perform more of the 
one function than the other at some time in the future; or, in 
other words, that to-day it will perform exactly the same duty, 
but he thinks to-morrow one of them will do more than the 
other, and he keeps the possibly best one until to-morrow. 


for it here, or if,some man here who owes a debt abroad and can 
not pay it in any other way he is obliged to send his gold, and 
that is the way gold will leave us and that is the only way, and 
it will go under those circumstances whether we have silver or 
not. A nation like ours is rich enough to have a policy of its 
own; and by opening its mint the silver will flow to it just as long 
as the business of the country requires it, and when the business 
will no longer absorb it, the mint classes itself, because the holder 
of silver no longer desires to have it putinto acoin that is becom- 
ing depreciated, or, in other words, prices are rising too high 
and he does not want to exchange his coin for products at less 
prices, which he must sell here or somewhere else at a loss. 

The Senator from Iowa |[Mr. ALLISON], who is not here, who 
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addressed us sometime ago, insisted that we could not have free 
coinxge alone; that while he thought free coinage desirable we 
must wait for an international conference, and when we had an 
international conference that allowed us to do so we could go to 
free coinage. In other words, the position of the Senator from 
fowa [Mr. ALLISON | was that we could not do this alone, but we 
could do it with some other country. He did not tell us how 
many countries we must have to join us; and I understand from 
his remarks then and since and at other times that he thinks 
until England shall come to free coinage, or that England shall 
agree that we open our mints we can not open our mints. 

Mr. President, we might wait forever, in my judgment, if we 
wait for Grent Britain. Every utterance of Great Britain in the 
last twenty years touching this subject has been against using 
silver in her system of money. She stood in the way of an inter- 
national agreement in 1878; she stood in the way of an interna 
tional agreement in 1881; she stood in the way admittedly in the 
last conference, in 1892. Her delegates declared in language not 
to be misunderstood that has been repeated on the tloor, and 
therefore I need not read it, that under no conditions would 
England go the the bimetallic system, and they wanted it under- 
stocd, so that people should not be misled, that Great Britain 
did not intend to have in her system anything but gold, except 
to use silver as subsidiary money only. 

Now, is there any reason to suppose that Great Britain will 
change her policy in reference to this question? I know, of 
course, that the industrial classes of Great Britain have been in 
arms and are insisting that there must be a change, but England 
has paid no attention to it and closed the mint of India against 
the protest of the best men who were consulted upon that subject 
and knew the most about Indianaffairs. She closed itarbitrarily 


said, ‘‘ by telegraph,” and another member of the Parliament 
said the 287,0v0,000 Indians who were affected by it were not 
consulted nor their interests considered. It destroyed the In- 
dian securities payable in silver. It reduced in value these se- 
euvities (so said Mr. Chaplain in the House of Commons) more 
than a thousand million dollars. 
and establishing the gold standard throughout the world Englana 
was willing to sacrifice the holders of rupee securities to that ex- 
tent, and yet the Senator from Iowa tells us that there are hopes 
and expectations that some day England may consent that we 
shall open our mints to silver. 

The Senator from Iowa told us another thing, and that was 


that the governing classes of Great Britain were anxious that | 


we should not cease buying silver. Mr. President, I challenged 
the statement then; Ichallengeitnow. Thegreat London press 


without exception are demanding that we shall cease to buy | 


silver. The great banks of Great Britain and all her moneyed 
influence are demanding of us that we shall cease to buy silver 
and that we shall cease to use itin this country as money. I 
challenge the Senator from Iowa or any other Senator to show 
me a respectable paper that is nota bimetallic paper in England 
that has favored the continued purchase of silverin thiscountry. 
[ have before me here the latest utterance of the London Times 
on the subject, in which they are predicting dire disaster to the 
country if we do not cease the purchase of silver. 


in favor of it because they desire to put the whole world upon 
the gold standard. Mr. Gladstone told us why Great Britain 
wants the goid standard. He told us they are the creditor na- 
tion of the earth, and because of that fact they do not want to 
have silver used as money in Great Britain or anywhere else. 
He said they want low prices; they want more products to be 
paid to them when the balances are settled between them and 
their debtors. Mr. Rethschild, their representative in the 
Brussels conference, said in so many words that it was better 
to have wheat at 30s. than at 45s. I think that was the price, 
but anyway the lower the price of wheat the better. Other 
English monometallists in that conference said that low prices 
are what they want and not high, and they complained that 
bimetallism meant a rise of prices. 

Well, Mr. President, a rise of prices might under some cir- 
cumstanees not be desirable, but under others itis. When we 
consider that notonly in this country, but throughout the world, 
this is an era of debt; that the debts of the world heave increased 
in the last twenty years to an extent never before reached in 
much longer periods; that we have more than doubled our debts 
in this country in ten years, and that low prices mean so much 
more to pay by the debtor, it is desirable that prices should rise. 

Does any body deny here thatadollara bushel for wheatin Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Colorado, the Dakotas, and Minnesota would be a 
blessing? Dees not everyone know that every industry in the 
country would be benefited by having wheat in the States I have 
mentioned go toa dollara bushel at the farmer’sbarn? Itis true 
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For the purpose of securing | 





it would cost the laborer in the cities more to get his br. 


| will get it e isier when wheat is a dollar a bushe! in th 


than when it is 50 cents, because then the great farm 


| will become consumers to a degree that they can not c 
| the low price. 


How much does the low price of wh 
low price of cotton decrease the consumptive power of + 
ican people? The men who raise cotton and ra'se wh 
consumers of other products; and when the prices 


| profitable production they become unable to con: 
| men’s products. 


There is not a man working in a mill in New Engla: 
not better pay $1.25 a bushel for wheat for his bread 1 
50 cents, because then the farmer will be, as he has 
tofore, the great consumer of all kinds of manufacture 
It was said in Great Britain that the expendible in 
British farmer in a single year had fallen $200,000,000. 
has fallen to in this country [ beg somebody to tell m 
400,000,000 bushels of wheat that ought to bring to 
atleast 80 cents at his home, to be profitable, are 
35 to 40 cents a bushel. 

Not only is his expendible income destroyed, but hi 
pay his debts is destroyed. With a great mortgag: 

a great majority of the farms of this country, with tw 
million adult laborers, men and women, boys and gir 
producers on farms (I do not mean the men who wi 
day; I mean the men who work on their farms, and pr 
sell their products), to what has their expendible inco 
ciated or fallen? What shall we say of their ab 
their debts, to get rid of the mortgages on their | 
such low prices? That is what we are concerned 


| time, or at least we ought to be. 
and closed it in haste; closed it, as one member of Parliament | 


Mr. PALMER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senato 
rado yield to the Senator from [llinois? 

Mr. TELLER. I will hear the Senator. 

Mr. PALMER. With the consent of the Senato: 
rado, I will ask him if he believes the free coinage of si 
change those conditions? 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator had listened to me 
a known that I had already stated that, and given th 
why. 


Mr. PALMER. If so, it is quite satisfactory. ask 


| I did not hear the Senstor on that point. 


Mr. TELLER. I said that I believe the free coinage of 
in this country would have its effect upon the monetary s 


| of the whole world, and that the low prices of the world 


are due to the present monetary condition of the world. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator allow me to say that th 
not quite the answer Idesire? Would the free coinage of sil 
by the United States relieve the world of the condition hi 


| scribes it to be in? 


Mr. TELLER. I believe it would. I have been trying to 
for an hour or two hours why I believe it would. I beliey 
if the whole world would return to the bimetallic condi 
isting prior to 1873 there would be a return to the prices: 
period, save and except as to those things where discoveri: 


| lessened the cost of production, and in that case, of cou: 
The gold monometallists of the world are in favor of the ces- | 
sation by the United States of the use of silver, and they are | 


body desires to raise.the price. 
Mr PALMER. I understand the Senator to say th: 
lieves the whole world would return to the former con 
that the conditions now have changed; and I ask him th 
~ aestion, would the free coinage of silver by the United 
alone produce the favorable condition he describes? 


Mr. TELLER. I will notansweritin thatway. Th: 


| age of silver by the United States alone, if no other 


might not doit. The position I have been trying to : 
that if the United States would proceed to recognize + 
money on equal terms with gold it would be followed 
countries, and then the monetary system of the world \ 
returned to the old system prior to the demonetizatio 
many, the United States, the Latin Union, etc. 

Everybody must admit that when there is a condition 
the world alike there must be the same cause for it. [' 
do to say that we are raising wheat so much cheaper | 
we did twenty years ago, that we can afford to sell it f 
35 cents a bushel when we were then selling it for $1.50 0 
a bushel. Nobody can pretend that there have been suc! 
provements in the methods of raising wheat that the pri 
eorresponds to the efforts to raise it compared with th 
required at thattime. Everybody mustadmit that there 
reason why wheat is lower, independent of the fact that { 
have got better bindersand batter plows, because they are p 
eally the same that they were twenty years ago, with ver) 
improvement. 

Mr. PALMER. I ask pardon of the Senator. 
glad, if he will allow me, to say that within five years 


I should be 
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»panges in the mere cost of wheat raising have been wonderful. 
W n harvesters that sold five years ago for $254 are sold to-day 
for $12) it is v ery diffe: ent. 
“ rELLER. I will admit that the price of farm implements 
than it was some years ago, but not enough to make the 
that the farmer sustains in the price of his wheat. 
1 are a great many things that go to make up the eost of 
' raising besides the use of machinery. The machinery 
’ i. It has been good for years. It is a little cheaper now. 
t when the farmer buys a reaper or a mower he does not use 
the first year or the second year; if he is a good farmer it 
| iim many years. While the farmer has had less to pay for 
sachinery with which he did his work he has had more to 
) yr taxes; he has had more to pay for a variety of what we 
} id f —_* ‘ _ wo . 
c xed charges than he did before; and he has had more to 
av for his hired labor. Everybody knows that there has not 
| any money in farming for some years, except to the men 
» have lived by the side of a city and have followed truck 
‘ino. or something of the kind. Men in the great farming 
3+,tes of the Northwest have not been growing rich at farming 
he lastten years. The man who put his own labor on his own 
1, and that of his boys and girls, has possibly made a living, 
iit may be, in some instances, more; but itis his labor that hus 
ione it. If he has hired, there is nota farmer anywhere in the 


ntry who has been able to hire labor and make a living. 
Mr. President, I know something about the farming business. 
‘ve have been very few years in my life when I did not have 
thing to do with farming. I was brought up in that class. 
l have been connected with farming all my life. [ have been an 
ver of and sympathizer with that class of people; and it 
be admitted by everybody that their condition is not satis- 
factory anywhere, whether it be in New England or on the great 
fertile pratries of the West. 
w, there aresome other points that I want to speak of briefly. 
The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY] who sits on my 
it, and who I do not see here now, one day said that he did 
hink we could afford to overlook the experience of centuries 
vears, or words to that effect, in dealing with this question. 
That is what [ complain of now, Mr. President, that the advo- 
cates of the single standard are endeavoring to try an experi- 
ment on the world. 
Up to 1873 there was but one country in the world that had a 
rle gold standard, and that was Great Britain. Then other 
countries went to the gold standard, and we have been put, so far 
as prices are concerned, practically on a gold standard; because, 
not in law in fact, all the money we have in this country, whether 
it be gold, or whether it be silver, or paper, has been bottomed, 
se the terni, upon the gold of the country; and it does not 
make much diiference if you have much money or little, after all 
you go back and measure your prices by the gold of the country. 
Ve 


chL 


ty) 
) ure 


ted very largely by the amount of gold in the country as they 
have been regulated by the amount of gold in the world, and sil- 
ver, as a regulator of value throughout the world, has to a great 
extent lost its power. So we have been practically on a gold 
standard, on gold prices, and with continued falling prices every 


Now, what is proposed here by the repeal of the law? It is 
that silver shall cease hereafter, not to be money in this country, 
but it shall cease to be a metal that will add to our money. | 
fear there is no prospect if this law is repealed that in my day or 
in yours, silver will be again recognized as a metal to be put into 
the money of this country. It does not make much difference to 
me what may be the promises of our friends who have heretofore 

een zealous in supporting silver; I can see obstacles that they 

can not overcome. So I think thatif you repeal the law with no 
provisions attached to the repeal for the further use of silver we 
shall continue for a time to use the silver we have as money; but 
very soon, as I said the other day, it will be subordinated en- 
tirely to gold and will be redeemable in go!d; and then, if notnow, 
the gold in the country will tix the values, which will be lower 
then than they are now. 

it is impossible to suppose that the people of the United States 
we going to continue to use silver as standard money if it is de- 
graded, as it will be on the passage of this bill, by the fall in sil- 
ver bullion. So we are coming to the single gold standard with 
ul that that means; and that is what the world claims we are 
coming to; that is what the English newspapers declare we are 
coming to; that is what our own newspapers declare we are com- 
ing to. The English Statist the other day declared that if this 
iaW was repealed there would not be in the world a single new 
standard dollar of silver made for a generation. ” 

Now, Mr. President, that is not an outlook that is to me at all 
encouraging. I know that with the destruction of silver in this 
country, when we shall cease to receive it at our mints and to 
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r silver, notwithstanding it will buy as much as gold, has | 
sated as subordinate money, and so prices have been reg- | 


col i Vili < lit a p l ~ = i } 
And s under the } of t { 
States l mest money, and t - dis 
Mr. Pres nt, for myself | nt the ch > that I want 
honest money. I want honest mon iv I 
want money that to-day will buy to-morrow wl d 
When any cit mn makes a contract i want h Oo ( OV 
much labor, how much sacrifice it v equire on bh rt to 
cure the money to pay what he agrees in that co 
| ert h ethat t »f7oOid standard | née 

Ll have here ore me now article on the i ‘ 

which I will on another occasion present to the Sen 

spent so muc time now. L wili leave th and 

morrow O1 ne other day, when | can get the oppo I 

shall do o show the appreciation in d throug 

world. and to show that silver has not depreciated \ 

has maintained in its bar form its purch g power sin 

up to the esent time witl \ ight vari ‘ é 

to pres t t to-day, Dut i tind my throat a litt 
| L will present 16 at some other time lt understan > 
from Nevada [Mr.S EWART| desires to take th loo na 4 
| present that feature of the cas ome other <« i nl 
' 
| Exposure of the Financial Fallacies of the President of th 


United States. 


HON. WILLIAM M. STEWART, 


NEVAD 


A, 


| 
SPEECH 


IN THE SENATE OF UNITED STATES, 


rHE 


Wed lay and Friday, October 11 and 18, 18938 

The Senate having under consideration the bill (H. R. 1) to 1 p 
of the act appro iL July 14, lsv0, entitied “‘An act directil he pure 
silver bullion na e ue of ‘I sur not t *Y mm. a 
poses 
| 
} _— , mn as 
| Mr. STEWART said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: There has been some criticism of the « 


those criti 
from this ti 
rree that it was fortunate that t 


thi 


in one yeal 


in coming to a vote on this question. I nk 
are unjust. I have no doubt that 


not sooner, everybody will a; 


| was some power ir this Government to call a halt, to secure su 
| ficient delay for the people to be heard upon the most impo 
| question that has ever been submitted to any legislat 
sembly. 
The Senate of the United States, during its long histo 
been the only body which has reserved juestio 
FOR THE DETERMINATION OF THE PEOPLE 

| questions upon which the people have not been called upon 
| pass. I know, in my short experience, several important q 
tions have b served here, which, if they had been decid 


hastily under the previous question, would have brought miser 
| upon the counts lor example, on the 3d 


yuntri of July, I870, tl 
Senate had agreed, by unanimous consent, 





; to vote upor ) 
| modifying and amending the naturalization law The di 
sion, by the way, had lasted for several weeks. When th i 
of voting arrived, Mr. Sumner, then a Senator from Mus 
| setts, offered an amendment to strike out the word ‘*‘ white.” tl 
effect of which would have been to extend the right of {Tr 
not only to alien Africans, but alien Asiatics. The S 
not idvised as to the danger of extending tl right of s I 
to Asiatics. The country did not know, then, that if those p 
ple had the right of suffrage they would come here by the mil 


lions and tens of millions, and that it would probably 
SUBVERT OUR INSTITUTIONS. 
At all events they would have taken complete possession o! 
Pacific coast 


When that amendment was offered I rose in my place ar 





that it not within the termsof the agreement. Senat 
about me said it was the first time that an acreement to tak 
vote upon a question to terminate debate had been violated. I] 
was then ested that we take a vote in Committee of th: 
Whole, and ter it was voted on it was suggested by several 
Senators that we would be absolved from our agreement. The 
vote was taken and the amendment prevailed. A contest ther 


commenced. The ma‘ority in favor of the amendment was im- 
mense in the start. The sentiment here was almost univer 

that suffrage should be extended to Asiatics. We had already 
passed the fifteenth amendment, and the colored people in this 
country were entitled to vote; and it seemed a very little matter 
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to extend the right of suffrage tothe few who might be natural- 


ized 
THE GREAT MAJORITY THE SENATE 


thought it wasa trifling matter. The Senate refused to adjourn 


or 
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a former occasion. I mayallude to it further on in my 
But by various devices ; 
THEY 


STRUCK DOWN ONE OF THE METALS 


and the principal metal, the one that had been the mos 


over the 4th of July, and on the 4th of July, 1870, there was a 
very fierce struggle. It commenced on Saturday, the 3d, and on 
the 4th of July there was a fierce struggle. Finally,on the night 
of the 4th, about 11 o’clock, a compromise was reached, which 
extended suffrage to persons of African descent and excluded 
the Asiatic race. 

[ do not suppose that there are now five men in the United 
States who would be in favor of extending suffrage to the Asiat- 
ics. Still, if the previous question had been enforced we would 
not have been heard for a moment, for there were only two or 
three of us who opposed the amendment, and the majority were 
very indignant with us for protesting. It almost seemed as if | while population and business are increasing there 
we would be driven out of the Senate Chamber for making the | continuous fall; and there must be a rapid fall now, bx 
suggestion. | ver is still money, and while it performs some of the n 
tions, it sustains prices. When it is entirely destroy: 
will result. 


They struck that down in order that the supply sho 
duced tothe minimum. The arts are absorbing al! ¢ 
of gold, so that they inaugurated a money famine. TT 
call for all the money that wasinexistence. Their | 
for all that could be produced; and having a mortgao, 
world they destroyed one-half the basis, and there) 
impossible for any more prosperity. 

If they can keep silver destroyed there can be no 
money, and they have a call for all that thereis. \ 
a little while on credit, but you will have to break. | 
| have little bubbles on credit, but as the basiscan not be , 


ELIE = A I PULA ON EOL ATLL OED 


SENS RET LT IIL ITO EE OT SOA MWA E 


THE INDIGNATION WAS HIGHER 

than Lever sawit that such a suggestion should be made. But 
the power of the minority to call a halt, have a reconsideration, 
and have the measure understood was valuable in that instance. 

Here only two years ago, when there was a bill pending which 
many Senators believed would change our form of government 
and lodge the power and control of local elections in the hands 
of the Executive, the minority resisted for months and months 
by various devices, and when it comes to be submitted to the 
people itis believed that the great majority of the American 
people are against it. By that means a continuance was secured 
whereby 


GOLD HAS ALREADY GONE UP 50 PER CENT 
and it has only commenced its career of advancem: 
pared with property. Unless this can be checked, 
money volume can be enlarged there is no hope fo: 
whatever. 

Senators talk about the double standard and bimeta 
in this Chamber I hear a great deal said about it with 
apparent appreciation of what is meant. What is m 
metallism? I thought that expression ought to be w 
but it appears that it is not. 

BIMETALLISM IS SIMPLY THIS 
that you can make standard money out of either of th 
als; that is all. You can make standard money out : 
the metals at your pleasure. That is all there is in b 

Mr. PALMER. Does the Senator mean to say th 
not make standard money of both? 

Mr. STEWART. Yes, either or both. 

Mr. PALMER. I beg pardon. 

Mr. STEWART. Yes, either, as you please. 
the privilege of doing it with either. You can 
either. 

Mr. PALMER. Or both. 

Mr. STEWART. You can not very well make it out « 
at the same time, because thev have to be coined in d 
pots. That is all there is in bimetallism. 

Senators talk about parity as if there was something p 
and strange about parity. They do not appear to unde 
what is meant by that. When one dollar is made it is « 
same value as the other; it has the stamp of the Governm: 
it if vou make it out of either metal. Ofcourse, the doll 
all of the same value. 

TT DOES NOT MAKE ANY DIFFERENCE 
what they are made of. There you havea parity betwe 
dollars. That of course you will have if you can make th 
of either. If the law allows you to make the standard do 
of either, one dollar will be just as good as the other. So 
that is concerned there is no trouble about it. 

Senators talk about there being a difference in the comm 
value of the metals before they are coined. This is th 
bimetallism. You will always use the most convenient 
but where one is most abundant for the time being the c! 
metal will always be used. 

That is the way it has worked through all ages. If y 
a large discovery of gold, gold is more easy to get and is p 
cheaper than silver at the ratio fixed, and everybody wo 
gold. They take that gold to the mint because they get just as 
much money for it as they could get for silver, and the 
use that because it is most convenient; and the deman 
all fall upon that metal and then it would go up eq! 
other. As long as it was the slightest shade dearer t! 
other the cheapest would be used, because they have a 
use either. 

That is bimetallism; and that is as ithas been for twent 
hundred years, but I need notgoback asfarasthat. Forty 
seven hundred years 

THE TWO METALS HAVE KEPT ALONG AT A SUBSTANTIAL PA 

Sometimes there was a large production of one and som: 
of the other. The one most convenient to be had was : 
used; the demand fellonthatmetal. The man wholoaned w: 
loan the metal most convenient to get, and the man who ! 

ay for it would take that metal, so that was used entirely 
it kept up to the other. 

During the three hundred and fifty years previous to | 
relative production of the two metals ata ratio of 153 to ! 
more than 2 of silver to 1 of gold at that ratio. Almos' 
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THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE COULD BE HEARD. 


| could mention many other instances where the Senate secured 
« continuance until the people could be heard on great questions. 
if there ever wasa case when acontinuance ought to be had until 
the people can be heard this is the one. The questions I have 
mentioned as compared with this were trifling. This, in my 
judgment, involves the fate of humanity. In this question the 
whole destiny of the human race is bound up, because it is im- 
possible at this age of the world to leave both gold and silver and 
adopt any other measure of value. They may not be scientific; 
they may not be the best mexsure of value. 

[am aware that asa scientific proposition it would be better 
if there was no commercial value in the money we use and if the 
value of each unit of money should depend upon the volume. [If 
the volume of legal-tender money can be regulated there is no 
necessity for using either gold or silver, if governments and 
men could be trusted, if there was any limit to be put upon it, 
but during all the ages failures have taken place in making that 
effort. The truth is there has been no rule whereby the volume 
of money can be limited except one, and that is to limit it by 
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THE OUTPUT OF GOLD AND SILVER, 


by the aggregate of the two metals and then leave rude nature 
to limit the amount. She has always limited it low enough. She 
has doled it out savingly enough. There never has been too 
much money when both metals were used, but whenever the 
mines were productive we have had prosperity. 

When the mines gave out we have had adversity and finally 
barbarism. History is dotted with illustrations of the rise and 
fall of nations with the yield of the mines and with their decline. 
[t marks the ups and downs of humanity. On a falling market 
and with falling prices you have stagnation, hard times, feudal- 
ism, barbarism, and slavery. 

This age was especially blessed with discoveries of gold and 
silver. There was a prospect of continuous prosperity. There 
had been 

A MONEY FAMINE PREVIOUS TO 1850. 


but the gold and silver from California from 1850 to 1873 had set 
the wheels of commerce in motion, had inspired enterprise, had 
created a desire to acquire property, because money was not ap- 
preciated, but property was appreciated. Money was 7 to 
its legitimate use, to exchange property; it was not hoarded. 
[t was more valuable to invest in pots Spin The energies of 
man were at their highest. When gold commenced declining 
the other metal came, and there was a prospect of an indefinite 
period of prosperity. 

But in an evil hour the owners of fixed capital, the dealers in 
money, determined to set back the tide of prosperity, to reverse 
the wheels of enterprise that were moving forward, and to turn 
them back. They had calls for alarge amount of money. They 
wished to enhance their bonds. Todothat they must cut off the 
supply of money, so that it would be werth more, because the 
value of money depends on the number of units. They under- 
stood it perfectly. It was a simple proposition, 

[ shall not,at present, go through with the history of the de- 
vices by which this end was accomplished. T have done that on 
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.s much silver as gold was produced. Von Humboldt says that 
hetween the discovery of America and 1803 there were 44 ounces 
silver produced to 1 of gold, and taking the whole time no 


0) . 
statistic ‘ian pretends that there were less than from 31 to 3 
ounces of silver produced to 1 of gold. Still, the commercial 


! tio during all that time never rose above 154 tol. We puta 
little more silver in our coin in 1834 than the balance of the 
world did. Our silver dollar went to a premium immediately. 
So the relative production did not have anything to do with 
theirrelative coinage value or their commercial value or nothing 
( materially, because, as I said, the slightest difference in 
their commercial oaban would throw all the demand upon the 
cheaper metal. 

Then, again, 
believe, of s 
ative value was 15+ to 1. 
lative production of the two me 
any time during the histor} 


12 


between 1850 and 1860 there we 

ilver produced to | ounce of gold. 
But with in the last twenty years th 
lshas been more nearly equal 
of the world. 


e only 44 ounces, 
Still, their rel 


r 


than at 


HERE HAS BEEN NO PERIOD 
when the relative production of the two metals at a ratio of 154 
to 1 has been so nearly equal as in the last twenty years. Then 
there can be nothing except legislation to make the market value 
of the two metals part company. 
We are told that we can not have an independent policy of our 
on that we must consult England; that we must do as Eng- 


Is the United States so helpless now 
Britain? Are 


and says. Is that true? 
we are entirely subject to the will of Great 
we not strong enough to have an independent financial policy of 
our own? How many American citizens are willing to trust 
Great Britain to dictate our financial policy? She is doing it. 
She has done it for the last twenty years. She has shaped our 
policy absolutely for the last twenty years on this question. 

[In 1867 
CONFERENCE WAS PARIS. 


A MONETARY HELD IN 


Mr. Rivers Wilson represented Great Britain and 
Ruggles represented the United States. 
held with a view of extending the Latin Union, which had been 
formed two years previous, and which provided for a common 
coin and a common standard of weights and measures for five 


Samuel B. 


nations—France, Italy, Greece, Belgium,and Switzerland. That 
conference was held in 1867. We sent a delegate there. The 


chairman of the Committee on Finance, 
[Mr. SHERMAN], appeared on the scene and 
recommending the single gold standard. Mr. Riv: 


wrote a letter 


‘rs Wilson, 


who appeared for England, said that under his instructions he | 


could not participate in discussing the principles of the Latin 
Union, because that recognized bimetallism; that England in 
816 had adopted the gold standard and would not depart from 
t, but if they were there for the 
single gold standard he could vote on all their propositions; and 
he said he was happy to say he had been able to vote on all prop- 
ositions and coincide with the conference. Mr. Ruggles in- 
formed his government that 
BY THE AID OF A LI 
from the chairman of the Committee on Finance, Mr. SHERMAN, 
they were able to induce nineteen nations to c ome into line and 
recommend the gold standard. 

Afterwards the way it got through Congress I have already 
described in my speech giving the true history of the demonet- 
ization of silver. If anybody feels disposed to go through that 
history I invite him to read the speech which I made on the 5th 
of September last, in which I gave the true history of the de- 
monetization of silver. I say that international bimetallism is 
impossible. England and the United States made it impossible. 
We codperated with England to destroy silver. 

After it was ascertained that silver had been demonetized in 
the United States 

THE PEOPLE BE 


tTTER 


‘AME VERY INDIGNANT, 
and they tried to pass afree-coinage bill. They did pass it through 
the House of Representatives, but the Senate put an amendment 
on it, and made it the Bland-Allison bill, and that had to be 
passed over a Presidential veto. Then it was said that we must 
appeal to Europe to join us We went there, and in 1878 and 
in L881 petitioned them to allow us to live. England was ther 
each time, saying that she would not participate if the confer- 
enceawas going to discuss bimetallism. President Cleveland in 
1885 sent Mr. Atkinsor over to Europe to ascertain if they would 
consent to bimetallism. Mr. Atkinson came back and reported 
that they would not have anything to do with it, and the Execu- 
tive so reported in his message in the fall of 1885. 

Still we were not satisfied. The last Administration sent a 
commission to petition Great Britain for 

THE RIGHT TO LEGISLATE FOR OUR COUNTRY. 
They sent able delegates, full of American blood and energy 


XX V——24 


| 


That conference was | 


the Senator from Ohio | 








over there, to get the right of Great Britain to legis ‘ 
America. Great Britain said, ‘‘ We will not discuss t 
tion of bimetallism: we did not come here for that } se We 
made you modify your invitation so that it would not con s 
to any such policy. We are here as a polite thir ul W 
what have you to say?” Then the « fi eh 
idea, some of them, that they w d go b c rd < 
farce. I suppose our del ites felt a 
lish delegates saw it and sympath 1 \ 
‘We w idjourn: we will not | vi ‘ it \ 
you a cha "8 DY ud ourning,”’ ‘] ht a 
But ¢ ire bi eta lis 5 il Xa t 
now de il Dé iuse that cour a | oO ‘ 
DY LI yed istocracy by a D oO 
op lave very LUbie oO LV ADO i san 
nd the same Iniluences operate ma \ 
I I h i I 
oO é ( yp l to bt! nple aown [ l sO 
The r I 32 ‘ ) }? } ’ 
rie ‘ iven i f é \ 
Gla t] t tic s st 
ous spe ! rning e Am ul ‘ 
Wwol t eV { ) i i ) 
con mp no | 
lL th i Wil the »S T < yy ) rf 
that re I ere I ) t 
Gove me re ira t v t 
sper e any es t the 1 5 no 
sub to 1 arrogant sum n I ¢ 
G) one si:iic 
t t brit 1 t 1 
yu “oO \ Ur ‘ 
) Uni Is Z ; i l 
t ed by ten I 1 is of n 
Le Ss pendkKiny” ; pounds 
oO and i ! BS, U0 000) 7 ild be an « y 
i juate ¢ ute I >t u! : 1).000.00 
i rT ma t lar 
Two thousand million pounds; ten thousand m on de I 
suppose that is vas ow th mount , y if 
Hear!” the member present approved of the amount state 
len thousand million dollars the outside world owes the | 
| dom of Great Britain. Outside of the Kingdom they owe to t 
Kingdom $10,000,000,000! ; 
At 5 per cent per annum that is a good little income—% 


purpose of recommending the | 


000,000. I do not suppose that is half of the f the bond 


ncome o 


holders who congregate in London. I suppose their incon 4 
more than a thousand million dollars each year, because 
have all the British obligations beside the $10,000,000,000 that 
they hold against the outside world, and $10,000,000,000 is un- 
i 7 ' . 
doubtedly avery low estimat 
I inder these circumstances 
Mr. Gladstone continues 
Il think under these circumstances itis rather a serious matter to ask is 
country to consider whether we are going to perform this supreme act of 
aan ecmecal 
\ supreme actof sacrifice to allow the Americans to coin their 
own money! Are we going to allow it? Are we going to allow 
this sacritice? Is not that eae es Is not that English 
[have a profound admiration for cosm« ne inciples. I can ‘ 
length in moderation |laughter}], in recomm nding their ret 1 
establishment, but there are these two thousand mi ms (310.000.000.006 r 
teen hundred millions ($7,500,000,000) of money which we ha ta 
itis a very serious matter as between this count! nd other i 
if the outside world owes this vast amount of $10,000.00 O00 of 
money to Great Britain, it is a very serious matter, as \ Glad 
stone said. between that country and other coun ies 
THAT IS THE SITUATION OF GREAT BRITAID 
Chat is the country we must supplicate before we can have the 
right to Le islate. Mr. Gladstone continues: 
Ww 1ve nothing to pay then eare not debtors at all 
no consolation out of the substitution of an inferi 
of ea ioney, Which we could obta yr le 1 1 
We i no consolation, but the consola yn l y i 
\A e great 
Mr. Gladstone says the consolation of the Am can people 
would be great. Provided Great Britain would 1 is rehabili- 
tate s er, no doubt the consolation would be great, the effect 
would be great, and yet we are denied that consolation, and our 
President and Cabinet join also in denying that consolation to 
our people 
We should get no consolation, but the consolation throughout the world 
wi so arian Loud laughter 
Loud laughter! How can any American with one spark of 
patriotism in his heart endure the loud laughter and the sneers 
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of the British Parliament, when it is said in their presence that 
the consolation of the American peoplewould be great if Great 
Britain were to allow us to coin our own money; but Great 
Britain does not propose to do it. 

As the consolation would be teo great to us if England yielded 
to our desires, so the despair and the misery is great to our peo- 
ple because they can not obtain whatthey desire. The trouble in 
this country is because we are denied the right to mine and coin 
our own money. There is no other trouble in America. 

TRE REASON FOR THE PRESENT PANIC 
and for all the trouble existing and for the throwing out of em- 
ployment of hundreds of thousands of American citizens is be- 
cause we submit to the dictation of Great Britain, and she will not 
allow us to mine and coin ourown money. Mr. Gladstone goes 
on ridiculing the idea of extending any consideration whatever 
tous. He says: 

This splendid spirit of philanthropy, which we can not too highly praise 
becatse I hwve no doubt all this is foreseen—would result in our making a 
present of fifty or @ hundred millions (8500,000,000) to the world. It would 

6 thankfully accepted, but I think the gratitude for your benevolence would 
be mixed with very grave misgivings as to your wisdom. 

[t is benevolence to let the American people coin and mine 
their own money. Who ever heard of such arrogant language 
as that? How would that have been received’ by our ancestors? 
How would that have been received by the patriot fathers, who 
were wiliing to sacrifice their lives to gain the independence 
of this country? Sneers like that would have enraged our an- 
cestors and. have aroused the American people at any period 
prior to the degenerate age which has come upon us. But 
twenty years of contraction, twenty years of hard times have 
taken much of the pluck and independence from the American 
people. Our farmers twenty years ago were the bone and sinew 
and the reliance of our Government; they were regarded 

AS THE BULWARK OF CIVIL LIBERTY, 


but most of them are now too poor to attend conventions; their 
farms are mortg ged, and this insidious process of enslavement 
has greatly weakened them. We hear of nothing now but the 
creditor classes, and the organs of the creditor classes. No pe- 
tition has been sent here from any man or any set of men for 
the passage of this bill, except those who are creditors, or debt- 
ors in the grasp of the creditors, who have been forced to appeal 
to Congress in behalf of their masters. 

Mr. Gladstone continues: 

I have shown why we should pause and consider for ourselves once, twice, 
and thrice before departing from the solid ground on which you have within 
the last half century erected a commercial fabric unknown in the whele 
history of the world—before departing from the solid ground you should 
Well consult and well consider and take no step except such as you can well 


justify to your own understanding, to your fellow-countrymen, and to those 
who come after us. [Cheers.|—7he 7imes, London, March 1, 1893. 


Yes, they have built up a commercial fabric unknown in the 
world’s history, a fabric which threatens the world’s liberty. 
When the Rothschilds, in 1815, got the first report from Waterloo 
they spread a false report, bought up a vast amount of securities 
then in England, which had accumulated during twenty-two 
years’ suspension of specie payment, and which amounted during 
the twenty-two years of the Napoleonic wars to over $4,000 ,000,- 
000. That all fell into the hands of thefew. That has been the 
nucleus around which this grand fabric of which Mr. Gladstone 
speaks has grown up. He is a city mam. He represents that 
accumulated capital. When one nationafter another was crippled 
England has taken their obligations, and the British lion has 
enforced payment. 

Take, for example, Egypt. An extravagant and foolish Khe- 
dive involved Egypt in a debt of $500,000,000. The bonds were 
bought by the Rothschilds at about 60 cents on the dollar, and 
the money was used by the Khedive to build twelve palaces and 
to decorate a few soldiers: no good was done to the country with 
it, and in the building of palaces foreign contractors made 
large sums of money. When the Egyptian Government failed 
to pay, 

ENGLAND TOOK MILITARY POSSESSION 


of that country, and holds it to this day. She exacts from 
those people the whole ‘‘ pound of flesh,” and a debt contracted 
at 60 cents on the dollar, payable at the time in either gold or 
silver, they have required to be made payable im gold alone; 
and in order to exact it they are to-day under the necessity of 
applying the lash to the backs of the laborers. It is omly about 
two yeais since the philanthropists of Great Britain protested 
against the use of the lash in Egypt: but, on investigation, it was 
reported that it was necessary to use the lash to collect the in- 
terest, and, as this accumulation of interest was a holy thing, 
the complaints were silenced. 

Just imagine the condition of that country, with only about six 
or seven million acres of land which are wnder any circum- 
Stances susceptible of cultivation, compelled to raise from fifty- 


two to fifty-three millions per annum—just imagine those 
being compelled to puy $25,000,00v interest.on aforeign d 
to pay from. twenty-seven to twenty-eight millions to 
the English army of occupation and to carry on their lo 
ernment. 

IMAGINE THEIR CONDITION 


when they are compelled to raise from seven to eight 
an aere by taxation every year by the sale of sugar, cott 
wheat at the present.low prices—imgine the starving « 
of thatcountry. Thatis English policy; that is one of th 
England has done. 

See what England has'recently done to Austria. Austr 
a debt lieid in Great Britain of $2,400,000,000, evidenced 
drawing 5 per cent, payable in silver, because Austria 
the silver basis when she contracted the debt. She bh 
compelled by the English bondholders, who control the | 
to fund that debt in 4 per cent nontaxable gold bonds; 
cording to the accounts I have seen inthe newspapers 
not seen the Austrian reports—the debt is increased fou 
dred millions, and it is now $2,800,000,000. I know the o 
was to be taken in at par und the new debt put out at adis 
but the English papers now say that Austriaowesadebt o 


| 000,000, payable in gold 4 per cent nontaxable perpetual 


Imagine the condition of poor Austria! 
ITALY 18 IN THE SAMBE CONDITION. 


Further on I shall show the condition of the people of 
That is the character of this grasping, this consolidate 
which governs England, and England is groaning under it 
same as is all the world; the English people arenow sub): 
and suffering the same asiall other people. It is: this c 
power, this fabric, of which Gladstone speaks, which is gx 
ing the world and levying tribute everywhere upon all m« 

It is ridiculous to suppose that this power will yield to 
international conference. This is the power to which w 
bow; this is the power whose consent we must get before v 
legislate for our own people! 

The bimetallists of England, still insisting that som 
should be done, recently appealed to the chancellor of tl 
chequer, and since this debate commenced, the next day 
the able Senator from Iowa |Mr. ALLISON] made his sp 
this reply came across the water. It is from the London E 
mist, and headed ‘‘Great Britain and the Brussels conferen 


ENGLAND OPPOSED TO INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT 
Great Britain and the Brussels Conference. 
[From the London Bceonomist. } 


There has been published this week a correspondence between Mr. R. 
Everett, M. P., and the chancellor of the exchequer, which is calculated t 
extinguish any hope the bimetallists may still entertain of a reassemblin 
of the Brussels conference. Mr. Everett, in his letter, complains that S 
William Harcourt has “several times in the course of the present sessi 
referre i to the majority of 81, which on February 28 rejected Sir R. Meys: 
Thompson's motion in favor of renewing international effortsfor the sett 
ment, ff possible, of the silver question, as having been a mandate from | 
liament forbidding her Majesty's Government from taking any steps to 
ward such settlement;’’ and he goes on to contend that in reality the 
jority had small significance. Many Liberal menibers, he says, voted i: 
division against their convictions, being influenced by the representa' 
of the whips that if they went into the lobby with the Opposition, and so 
the government in a minority, that would be “anevent of ill-omen 
very unfortunate for tbe Liberal party.’ To this Sir William Harcow 
plies that the government used no more than their proper influence t 
feat what they considered a vicious motion, and points out that 
majority embraced a considerable number of members of the Opp 
so the minority contained not afew Liberal mombers; and no party pres 
eould have been secured for the government a majority more than « 
their normal strength.”’ 

And having thus dwelt with Mr. Everett's complaint, the chance! 
the exchequer proceeds to make a statement, in wnich the real inte: 
the correspondence lies. After declaring that the government are 
ready to give a fair, careful, and courteous consideration to any pro 
made to them on the responsibility of other states, he adds: “But i 
the highest importance, in tie interest both of this country and of 
governments, that we should not encourage expectations which we ar 
likely tofulfill. * * * Her Majesty's Government entirely adheres 
declaration made in the House of Commons, that any interference wi 
single monetary standard now by law established in this country is 0} 
the gravest objections.” 

This should put an end to the false idea under which the conferen: 
first convened, that “concessions "' of some kind or other would be m 
ws to induce other nations to favor a scheme of international bimeta 
The coneession, moreover, which India was willing to make—a promise 
she would keep her mints open to the free coinage of silver—is no | 
possibie, and the United States Congress has now definitely pron 
againstthe free coinageof silver. In thesecircumstances it would ob 
be futile to call the conference toget ier again, and it may be regarded a 
nitely dissolved.—New York Sun, September 17, 1893. 


Still, we are told that an international agreement is the 0 
hope. The Sen&tor from Iowa told us in his speech that | 
land will do something. With all these sneers, after tw: 
years of supplication and of petition 

FOR THE RIGHT TO LEGISLATE 
for the financial independence of this country, we get these r 
buffs, and: we are told we are still helpless and nothing can 
done. 
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Mr. President, it appears to me that the Administration and 





th \dministration Senators here have totally misapprehended 
the »stion of bimetallism They do not appear to have anv 
a ntion of the way to muintain the parity. Their idea seems 
to be that the way to do it is to sell silver and buy gold: th h 
v to put up silver is to sell it, beat it down, jam it in the 
market, treat it as pig silver, and destroy it ‘ 
e mode adopt by this and the previous Administration 
n the parity is peculiar. In order to raise the pric 
( nd depress the | rice of gold, thev b ld and s 
Tam not an expert in the matter of dealing in stoe 
but { always supposed that the bears sold and the Is b 
if 1 wanted to put up the price of silver, you would buy it; if 
yo vanted to put down the price ¢ fs ld. vou would sell it. | 
‘ osed that was the rule; but 
i EEMS TO BE SOME MYSTERIO ‘HILOSOPHY 
about the ways of the Treasury Department, and the peculiar 
ext e which is given for ti sir t rtuous course is that fo ad in 


the Sherman act, a declaration that it is the established po 
of the United States to maintain the parity of the two met 
Of course the two coins, so far as the parity is concerned, wil 
take care of themselves. They have upon them tl 
the Government, and they are worth the same. But we are told 
the policy is to maintain the parity of the two metals; and th 
Department says, in order to do this, we must buy silver as low 
as we can and buy as little as we can, and they put up all sorts of | 
jobs to put down the price. They say we must not use silver coin 
as money; we must tell the people that it is pig-silver, that it is | 
bad money, and that it is ruining the country. That is the way | 
that the parity is to be maintained. They claim that the use of 
any silver atall would bring on a panic; they declare that it is 
bad money, and that is the way to maintain the parity! 
BY WHAT PROCESS } 


was the price of silver bullion put down and the price of gold | 
bullion put up? Germany sold a large amount of silver in order | 
to buy ol . Ch ut aepre 5s a the pi ice Ol silve . Other coulL- 
trie ] ve been induced tos ll sily rand buy gold. That caused 
a great demand for gold and putup its price. Itwas by contrac 
tion of that kind that this colossal fabric, of which Gladsto1 
speaks, was built up—silver was sold and gold was bought. Sil- 
ver is excluded from the rightof coinage, and so people are com- 
pelled to use go.d whether they will or not. 

There was an aggregate debt of $100,000,000,000, more than | 


fifty thousand miilions of which were bonded debts of govern- 
ments and public and private corporations. These were payable 
in either gold or silver; but by excluding silver from the mint 


it could not be coined into money, and then the debtors wer 

compelled to make payment in gold, for by that process these 
obligations, from being obligations payable in gold or silver, were 
converted into obligations payable in gold alone. By that proc- 


ess this great colossal fabric has been built up in England in the 
last fifty years, and it has 
DOUBLED OUR OBLIGATION | 


and doubled the obligation of $10,000,000,000, which the outside 
world owes to Great Britain. Consequently it will take twice as 
much labor, twice as much property, twice as much wheat and | 
cotton to piy the debt as it would have taken if it had been paid | 
according to the contract—paid in either gold or silver. 


; 
| 


THERE CAN BE NO NEW SUPPLY OF MONEY | 


from the gold mines. The entire output of gold is consumed in 
the arts. Mr. Giffen, the greatest statistician and gold mono- | 
metallist in the world, admits that the entire output o/s the world | 
is used in the arts. If these debts are to be paid in gold, wit 
gold deere ising in quantity and increasing in value every year, | 
disaster is inevitable. 
Suppose the United States were brave enough and honest 
enough to adopt an independent financial policy, w1 i 


i g 
opportunity would be presented to us. Never in the history of | 
the world was such an opportunity offered to any people to se- | 
cure independence and prosperity as is now offered to the people | 
of the United States. 


} 


Let us open our mints; let us join the silver standard coun 
tries; let us sell our gold when it is high; and let us buy silver 
It there is in this country $600,000.000 of goid let it go to-m: 
row, the quicker the better, and buy silver with it. Perhaps | 
you can get eight or nine hundred millions of gjlver now, if y 
sell the gold quickly and buy silver, for silver idiietter than go 
and is used by more people. Germany, when she rose to pow: 
and conquered France, used silver as the only standard; so with 
Austria, Holland, «and nearly ail the enlightened nations of Eu- | 
rope. France was bimetallic and nearly all the balance of Europe 
was practically on the single silver standard. Civilization has 
rested on silver from the beginning. 
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can be brought to this frightful pass because of 
old, what terrible consequences may we not antict- 
pate should we monetary standard to depend upon but that which 
utely controlied by Engiand and her Jew allies! 
Now, the truth is that fol 6 United States Treasury notes, issued in 
payne of the silver | ht under the Sherman bill of 1#90, our present 
condition would have been far moredeplorable. Those Treasury notes, that 

United States currency, helped to offset the treason of the Eastern national 
banks, which, dominated by the Jew allies of the British Government 

teadily reduced the bank circulation from three hundred and forty millions 
down hundred and twenty-two millions, and this during a period, 
when the constant multiplication and expansion of our enterprises de- 
manded a steady i of tne currency. Is it surprising, then, that the 
traitorous conspirators in our midst, and their master, the British Govern 
ment, should be furious against the Sherman bill and abuse it unstintedly 
for supplying us with one hundred and fifty millions of United States cur 
renc rt l the two hundred and eighteen millions of 
withdrawn at acritical period by the conspirators in furtherai 
dastardly scheme to rob us of our birthrieht in silver? 

Thanks, however, thus tar to the United States Senate, at least to the 
American, to the patriotic portion of it, we have still a bulwark between us 
and that subjugation as well as limitle spoliation, Which constitute the 
ultimate prizes of the Benedict Arnold conspiracy of 1873, a conspiracy con- 
natured, and propagated by the British Government through 
Jewish emissaries and our national banks; these, by means of New 

inks, are ome an adjunct of the British foreign office, by re 

ewish influence now paramount in our domestic and international mone 

tarv affairs. When the Jew bankers of New York celebrate a week-day holy 
estiva tagnation in our monetary affairs is like thatin Londonon a 
tank of England holiday. 

Geographicaland climaticconditions oblige European nationstoadoptgold 
is a common monetary medium for settling balances due in an exchange of 
products, 
producing 


hence they 


is abso 


to ome 


creas 


eplace 


of their 


ice 


ceived 


und raising many of the essentials of modern ci 
are each 
take all they can of the fruits of their neighbors’ industries in exchange for 

elr own, but thesurplus bought on either side must be settled in a material 
or materials equally necessary and valuable to all parties 


metals 


ation; and 


surpose. Consequently, modernconditions conspire to endow these metais 

inong European nations with immense economic importance for on them 
ultimately depends in a large degree the tranquillity and happiness of the 
people, by furnishing them with remunerative employment in the manu 


of civilization at home and abroad 

Now, as the economic importauce of these metals rests on the national 
conditions just stated, it follows that gold and silver, as an international 
factor, ought to be of little moment to a people Who possess 
immense territory extending from tropical to frigid regions, as wellas from 
o ocean, With every variety of soil and climate and abounding in ex- 
haustless natural resources; so that the owners can gather, cultivate, and 
manufacture every conceivable requisite for their support, and for the sen 
snlous as Well as intellectual gratification of the most complex and exacting 
civilizations, without looking abroad for anything. Hence it is evident that 
we who are thus situated can not, without lasting injury to our welfare, 
copy or make ourselves amenable to the financial policies of nations whose 
geographic and economic conditions differ wholly from our own. 

But not having heeded in its broadest sense Washington’s admonition to 
have no entangling alliances with Europeans, we find ourselves mixed - 
With these people in monetary and commercial relations more or less int 
mate, and, as @ result, are now called upon, after a footpad manner, by a 
leading European power, our hereditary toe. to stand and deliver our silver 
iy exchange for her gold on,such ruinous, extortionate terms as her abso- 
lute control over gold and her inborn hatred of us may dictate. 

There is only onereply to this bullying, dictatorial, infamous proposition 
which we as a great self-respecting nation can make—demonetize gold— 
adopt silver as our monetary standard of value. 

We can then dictate our own terms to the piratical nation which sought 
to enslave us in our infancy, and now in our youth strives, with every dis- 
reputable means known to the unscrupulous, to enslave us in a monetary 
net of her own weaving, out of which we will never escape except through 
sacrifices too great to contemplate. 

For us to adopt gold as our monetary unit of value would be equivalent to 
surrendering our lives, our fortunes, and our freedom to the tender mercies 
of an English oligarchy, who, ever since we thrashed them for striving to 
srind us to the dust in our babyhood, have leftno stone unturned to do us an 
injury on the slightest pretext and at every opportunity. The British Gov- 
ernment, envious of our progress and dreading our growing power, seeks, 

ugh the only peaceful, potent weapon at its command, to subjugate us 
financially and industrially as she has almost commercially, and nothing 
now prevents the consummation of its iniquitous purpose but the patriotic 
stand taken by the able minority of the United States Senate 
WILLIAM HOWARD, 
Washington, D. C. 


ecean 


Vir. STEWART. Mr. President, there can be no doubt of the 
fuct that it was English infiuence which demonetized silver, and I 
have absolute proof of that assertion. It will be remembered 
that the Senator from Ohio, who was chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Finance and had charge of the bill demonetizing silver 
from the beginning to the end, did not play fair and did not let 
the remainder of the Senate 


KNOW WHAT HE WAS DOING. 


That, however, he denies, but I think I have proved that his 
ways were peculiar. But no matter as to that. One thing is 
estiblished by his testimony, and it will not bequestioned. His 
testimony on this point ought to be taken. Ontheéth of March, 
1876, the Senator from Ohio made an elaborate argument against 
a resolution of the Chamber of Commerce of New York City in 
favor of repealing the resumption act of 1875. In the course of 
his remarks on that occasion he said: 

Our coinage act came into operation on the !st of April, 1873, and consti- 
tuted the gold one-dollar piece the sole unit of value, while it restricted the 
legal tender ef the new silver trade dollar and the half dollar and subdivi- 
sions toan amount notexceeding & in one payment. Thusthe doublestand- 
ard previously existing was finally abolished, and the United States as usual 
was influence y Great Britain in making gold coin the only standard. 


} and this will constitute one of the means by 
| sume specie payments. 


| tain, 
| 
| disposition to allow us to remonetize silver. 


| being a gift to us which we would 


bank currency | 


its | 
York | 


son of the | 





| fifty to two hundred millions a year in in 


yecause their restricted range of territory prevents them from | “* : 
i | of England, and sell her our wheat and cotton still lowe: 
orced to meet the deficiency from outside peoples, who | 


The precious | 
gold and silver, are usually the most acceptable materials for this | 


3 we do, an | 
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This suits England, but does not suit us. I think with our large 


ducing capacity we should return to the double standard, at lea 
which we will be ena 


I undertake to say that I have proved that silver was, 
tized through the influence and instrumentality of Gr 
I have also shown that Great Britain his manif 
They sne 
supplications; they ridicule our desire to meet in int 
conference to discuss the question: they speak of bimet 
thankfully receiv 
account of which we would lose respect for their wisdo 
would grant. But still wepropose to continue to petit 
for the right to mine and coin dur Own money. 

There is another suggestion that we shall bring En 
terms 

If WE WLLI 


DO WHAT YGLAND WANTS 


that we shall place England in a position where we can 1 
come to terms if we will just pass this bill, which En 
mands,and utterly demonetize silver. Then weshall 
land to her knees. Is not that a pretty cool propositi: 
sent tous’ Weare paying England now from one hun 
we a 
wheat and cotton for less than the cost of production to 
interest; and now we are told that we must borrow mo 


erest; 


that means we shall bring England to terms. She has ar 
from this country of two hundred millions a year, and 
pose to enlarge that income, and by that means break 
make her beg of us to let go. 

I have found but one case, which I think is a case in 
illustrate our position and the position of England. | 


| a book written bya gentleman by the name of Derby. 
facture of goods from domestic and fcreign materials to meet the demands : : 


you must have seen it; it is a work of very high auth 


| illustrates the position of the United States and England 


we should stand, how we would hold her down and ecru 
borrowing money of her, selling our commodities for 
nothing, and by getting further into her debt and mor 
power. That is illustrated by this authority. 

Mr. President, there was an editor down in San Dieg 
away back in the early fifties, when John Bigler was go 
of California. The governor had some appointments to 
and this Democratic editor, who was known as Judge A} 
an applicant foran appointment. This wasin 1554, if my m« 
serves me, for I met Judge Ames in Sacramento on his \ 
that occasion. He went there to obtain an office from tiie 
ernor, and he took with him files of his newspaper to show 
fidelity to the cause of Democracy. He left behind him Lie 
Derby to edit the paper. When Judge Ames started for Sac: 
mento, Lieut. Derby changed the politics of the paperand ma 
it a Whig paper. 

I was stopping at the same hotel with Judge Ames, and 
member now the look of horror which came across his face \ 
the paper arrived to find that it had been transformed into 
Whig paper in his absence. Judge Ames, of course, did not 
his office, and he went back very indignant. I have adescripti 
of the interview between him and Lieut. Derby which occu 
on his return, which I think illustrates the position the Uni 
States would occupy in this tussle with Great Britain in t: 
to break her by borrowing more money of her. The sta‘ 
of facts are: 

The Thomas Hunt 

That being the name of the steamer— 

The Thomas Hunt had arrived, she lay at the wharf at New Tow 
rumor had reached our ears that ‘“‘the judge’’ was on board. Put 
iety had been excited to the highest pitch to witness the result of t 
ing between us. It had been stated publicly that “the judge” w 
us the moment he arrived; but though we thought a conflict pro 
had never been sanguine as to its terminating in this manner. ‘ 
gazed from the window of the office upon the New Town road; we 
cloud of dust in the distance; high above it waved a whiplash, and 
“the judge ’’ cometh, and “ his driving is like that of Jehu, the sui 
shi, for he driveth furiously. ’ 

Calmiy we seated ourselves in the ‘“ armchair,’’ and continued « 
upon our magnificent capital pictorial. Anon, a step, a heavy 
heard upon the stairs, and *‘the judge’’ stood before us. 

In shape and gesture proudly eminent, he stood like atower, * 
his face deep scars of thunder had intrenched and care sat on 
cheek; but under brows of dauntless courage and considerate pride 
revenge. 

We rose, and with an unfaltering voice said: 

** Well, judge, how do you do?” 

He made no reply, but commenced taking off his coat. 

We removed ougs, also our cravat. 

* * a x Ed ey 

The sixth and last round is described by the pressmen and com) 
as having been fearfully scientific. We held ‘‘the judge’ down 
press by our nose (which we had inserted between his teeth for that p 
and while our hair, was employed in holding one of his hands, we ! 
other in our left, and with the ‘“‘sheep’s foot’’ brandished above 
shouted to him, ‘‘ Say, Waldo,” ‘‘ Never!’’ he gasped— 

“Oh my Bigler he would have muttered, 
But that he ‘ dried up,’ ere the word was uttered.’’ 
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At this moment we understood that we had been laboring under a “ misun- 
derstanding,” and through the amicable intervention of the Po who 
thrust a roller between our faces (which gave the whole affair a very differ- 
ent complexion), the matter was finally settled on the most friendly terms, 
“and without prejudice to the honor of either party.”” (Phoenixiana, by G 
HH. Derby, page 112.) 

[ think we should be in about that position; we should insert 
our nose between the lion’s teeth and hold him down if we at- 
tempted to borrow more money 

IN ORDER TO CRUSH GREAT BRITAIN, 


That is about all there is to it. ES 
It may be interesting to review some of the learned writings 
of the Administration and the mode proposed by the President 
to crush the British lion and to ascertain the idea of the Presi- 
dent in doing it. ' 
question. It is as full of wisdom as any of his later productions, 


and is in the same line, inspired by the same sentiment of crush- | 


ing the British lion by borrowing more money and having the 
same kind of money as has Great Britain. The contempt the 
President has for using our own money is shown in his various 
written communications. The one I now hold in my hand is his 
letter to Hon. A. J. Warner and other members of the Forty- 
eighth Congress. 

To the Hon. A. J. WARNER ; 

and others, Members of the Forty-eighth Congress: 

GENTLEMEN: The letter which { have had the honor to receive from you 
invites, and, indeed, obliges me to give expression to some grave public 
necessities, although in advance of the moment when they would become the 
objects of my official care and partial responsibility. Your solicitude that 
my judgment shall have been carefully and deliberately formed is entirely 
just, and I accept the suggestion in the same friendly spirit in which itis 
made. Itis also fully justified by the nature of the financial crisis which 
under the operation of the actof Congress of February 28, 1878, is now close 
at hand. 

That act of February 28, 1878, was known as the Bland act. 
It was against the English policy. Under it we would use alittle 
silver and it was a partial remonetization of silver; but anything 
which looks toward any independence on our part in rebelling 
against Great Britain, always produces a crisis, and the only way 
we could avoid a crisis would be by absolute submission to Great 
Britain. Then there would be always good times. The only 
crisis which really existed was produced 

BY THE INFAMOUS ACT OF 1873, 
to which the President does not allude. The crisis came when 
we surrendered our constitutional right to mine and coin money. 

The letter of Mr. Cleveland continues: 

By acompliance with the requirements of that law all the vaults of the 
Federal Treasury have been and are heaped full of silver coins, which are 
now worth less than 85 per cent of the gold dollar prescribed as “the unitof 
value” in section 14 of the act of February 12, 1873, and which, with the sil- 
ver certificates representing such coin, are receivable for all public dues. 

The President speaks of the gold dollar prescribed in the act 
of 1873—that darling act of 1873. He did not look at the act of 
1878, which restored the standard dollar, which had been sur- 
reptitiously stricken down by the act of 1873. The President 
could not see that. He speaks of the standard gold dollar, al- 
though the title of the act of 1878 is ‘‘An act to restore the stand- 
ard silver dollar.” 

That was the dollar of Jefferson and of Hamilton; that had 
been the dollar all along, until it was surreptitiously stricken 
down by the act of 1873, which the President did not recommend 
any legislation to restore; 
lation could be expected but that obtained and established by 
English influence! That was the darling dollar, but no Ameri- 
can dollar was good. That was the first starting off of the Presi- 
dent. The President says that the gold dollar prescribed by the 
actof 1873, with silver certificates, representing it, are receivable 
for all public dues, as if the United States had not the right to 
coin the silver dollar and make it receivable for public dues. 

Being thus receivable, while also constantly increasing in quantity at the 
rate of $28,000,000 a year, it has followed, of necessity, that the flow of gold 
into the Treasury has been steadily diminished 


I do not see that the surplus in the Treasury increased from 


that time on, but the gold in the next four years increased move | 
than double, until it had become a matter of complaint that there | 


was too much money in the Treasury. 
In March, 1869, at the instance of the bondholders, the con- 


tract was changed in this Chamber and in the other House by | 
Gold and | 


making the principal of the bonds payable in coin. 
silver were coin. Then, on the l4th of July, 1870, Congress 
passed a law to refund these bonds, and in that law expressly 
provided that they should be » 

REDEEMED IN COIN OF THE THEN STANDARD VALUE, 
that is, in a dollar consisting of 25.8 grains of standard gold or 
4124 grains of standard silver. Thus the contract was absolutely 


made, and that is printed on all your bonds; but still the Presi- 
dent says that they are gold obligations. 
The President, in his letter to Mr. Warner, continues: 


These are facts which, as they do not admit of differences of opinion, call 
for no argument. : 


I hold in my hand his first letter on the silver | 


no legislation was available, no legis- | 
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| Gold obligations! Who told the President that our obliga- 
tions were payable ingold? Whomisled the President before he 
had taken the oath ofotflice? Certainly he could not haverend the 
statute, or he would not have written thatletter. The fountain- 
head ofall our woes is that the executive department will not read 
the statutes; and if they do, they do not follow them. The stat- 
utes made no gold obligations. If the Government would pay 
its obligations according to the contract, its credit would be good 
enough. The only thing which injures the credit of the Gov- 
ernment is the attempt and the custom of the Government 





rO CHANGB THE CONTRACT, 


and give the bondholder more than the law giveshim. Inall 
conscience, the law gives him enough; the leww has been changed 
| often enough in his interest. He has doubled up the value of 
his bonds until he has accumulated nearly all the property of the 
civilized world, until his power is almost omnipotent every- 
where, until he can command the press, until he can make poli- 
ticians bow, until he can elect Presidents, and can do almost all 
that he desires. He has power enough. It seems to me that 
the Executive ought to look to the people and see to it that they 
do not pay any more than the contractrequires. The bondholder 
has made both sides of the contract. He always had in- 
fluence enough to control legislation, has fixed it 
to suit himself, it seems to me Executive ought to be satis- 
fied to pay him according to the contract. 

The President started out in his career saying to these 
holders, ‘‘ the Treasury notes are pyable in goid; they are gold 
obligations.” Thatis not true. How was that? The principal 
of the original bonds issued by the United States was payable 
in lawful money, greenbacks. The act of 1869 made them pay- 
able in coin. 

Mark this language: 

Silver and silver certificates have displaced and are now displacing gold 
and the sum of gold in the Federal Treasury now availabie for the payment 
of the gold obligations of the United States and for the redemptic ft 
United States notes called * greenbacks,"’ if not already encroached upon 
perilously near such encroachment 

If the President had read the statutes and been familiar with 
them, he would have known that there were no gold obligations of 
the United States; that by statute every obligation was pa vable 
in either gold or silver. 

These are facts which do not admit of a difference of opinion! 
The President should have known better when the statute wa 
before him. When he was speaking from his high place, with 
his great authority, which carries weight with the country, the 





and when he 
the 


bond- 


country was honestly deceived by his stitement. If the bonds 
are payable in gold, let them be paid in gold. The President 
says that is a fact not admitting of a difference of opinion. If 
| he were not President of the United States, I should s y that 
was nottrue; but of course youcan not say thatof the President. 


They have been forewarned to us in the o 
of the Treasury from 1878 till now 


ficial reports of every Secretary 


[ should like to see the ofticial report 
gold obligations. 


which says we have any 
They are plainly affirmed in the last December report of the present Se 
retary of the Treasury to the Speaker of the present House of Representa 
tives 
There is nothing of the kind in the reports. 





and in the records 

of the New York Clearing House, of which the Treasury is a mem). ind 

through which the bulk of the receipts and payments to the Federal Govern- 
ment and of the country pass. These being the facts of our pres ! 
dition, our danger, and our duty to avert that danger would seem to be plain 

The danger that we shall not have gold enough to pay silver 


obligations! That was a great danger—the danger that we 
should not have gold enough to satisfy the creditor, to satisfy the 
bondholder and rob the producer. 

Mr. President, the extract I was reading continues: 

I hope that you concur with me, and with the great majority of our 
in deeming it most desirable at the present juncture to 
maintain and continue in use the mass of our gold coin, as well as the mass 
of silver already coined 


‘The mass of our gold coin ” and the “‘ silver already coined!” 


| fellow-citizens, 


| They appear in the official documents of this Congre 
i 
| 
| 


There wascomparatively very little coined at that time. He was 
willing that that should remain in circulation for subsidiary 
coinage. r 

This is possible by @ present suspension of the purchase and coinage of 
silver. lam not aware that by any other method it is possible 


| It is possible to keep the silver that we have by the present 
| suspension of coinage, and he is not aware of any other method 
| possible. That was February 27, 1885. The coinage continued 
| under the Bland act until 1890,and did no harm. Itwas possible 
| to keep more afloat, and more was kent afloat. 

| The President was mistaken. He did not see any other method 
| but the immediate suspension of the Bland act in 1885, in order 
| to keep the silver that we then had afloat. That was|a very iim- 
| ited view of bimetallism, when bimetallism allows you to use 
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either metal, to use the cheaper metal, and to throw the de- 
mand upon that, and thus bring the two metals to a parity. 

it seems to me that that was pretty radical monometallism. 
It seems to me that that sentence was in accord with the desire 
of Great Britain, through whose influence silver was demon- 
etized, and through whose influence the act of 1873 was passed. 
It seems that the President at a very early day had fallen into 
the rut and had fallen in the wake of the Senator from Ohio. 

Let us go on further with this celebrated letter: 

It is of momentous importance to prevent the two metals from parting 
company. 

‘Of momentous importance to prevent the two metals from 
parting company!” How could he prevent the two metals from 

arting company if he coined one and would not coin the other? 
if the mints were open to an unlimited market for one and were 
closed as to the other, how eould he prevent them from parting 
company? 
no demand for the other; and yet itis of ‘‘momentous impor- 
tance How did they keep from parting company through all 
the ages? By treating them exactly alike, by allowing the 
owner of silver bullion or the owner of gold bullion to take his 
bullion to the mint and have it coined into money. As long as 
he could do that, a given amountof silver and a given amount of 
gold were equal in value, provided they would produce an equil 
number of doilars. The only way that you can prevent them 
from parting company will be to treat them alike. 

Now, the resident said before he wassworn in the first time- 

It isof momentous importance to prevent the two metais from parting 
company 

If he was going to use only one for money what difference did 
it make what became of the other? 





‘““MOMENTOUS IMPORTANCE!” 


If it was going to be “ pig silver,” as one member of the Cabi- 
net expressed it, what difference did it make about them parting 
company’ “ Momentous importance!” How momenteus? The 
two metals were purting company, and who was going to pre- 
vent them? Noone. It could not be d-ne by opening the mints 
to one and closing them to the other. 

Parity had been maintained Juring all the ages because both 
metals had access to all the mints in the world. Thatis the way 
they have kept together. Now the President suggests the sus- 
pension of coinage of silver because it is of ‘momentous impor- 
tance ” to prevent them (the metals) from “‘ parting company.” 
Had the President at that time read the history of bimetallism? 
Did he know the history of the two metals? Did he know that 
during all the ages previous to 1873 the two metals had been 
kept together because both fully possessed the same royal pre- 
rogative of access to the mints? 

To prevent the increasing displacement of gold by the increasing coinage 
of silver. 

That is of “momentous importance.” The “displacement of 
gold” by the coinage of silver is of ‘momentous importance.” 
Of course, now, thatis true. If you have any other money be- 
sides gold it suzplements gold. During all the ages the two 
metals were kept together, and each did the duty of the other. 
Consequently, when the mines were producing and we had plenty 
of money we had exceedingly good times. But gold must not 
be supplemented, must not be displaced by silver at all! If itis 
not displaced by silver, if silver is not to be money afterall, what 
difference does it make whether they part company or not? 
They wiil not part company as long as they are treated just 
alike. 

To prevent the disuse of gold in the custom-houses of the United States in 
the daily business of the people; to prevent the ultimate expulsion of gold 
by silver. 

Oh! what a calamity we should have by the ‘‘ expulsion of gold 
by silver!” The two kinds of money hope together for three 
thousand years and more. One did not drive out the other. 
Sometimes one would get scarce and dear, and then the other 
would take its place and do its duty. The people in those times 
had money. When they could not get gold to coin taey could 
get silver to coin, and when they could not get silver to coin 
they could get goid to coin, except sometimes when both the 
gold and silver mines failed. But it was a great relief to have 
the two metals so that they could keep company, because the peo- 
ple want money all the time. At times when both the goid 
and silver mines failed, then the world relapsed into barbarism. 
During the fourteen hundred years when the $1,800,000,000 of 
guid and silver in existence at the time of paps was being 
reduced to $150.000,000, the darkness of the dark ages increased, 
and the proud Romans were becoming slaves. 

I tell you the-e is nothing like contraction to enslave men. 
There is nothing like contracting their money to make them 
eowards. How often [ haveseen in the mining camps such a case 
as this: A young man would come from the Atlantic States, 


: a He would lay down his life for his honor. 
You have an unlimited money demand for one and | ~ 
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FULL OF HOPE AND VIGOR; 


he would go out prespecting for mines of gold and silve, 
find nene; he would come in hungry; he would get cred 
little while; by and by, his boarding-house keeper wou 
him he must pay or leave; in despair he would go out 
streets and would try to get a ‘‘ grub stake,” as they ex 
prospect with; he would fail; then he might, with all hi. 
hopes, go into the saloons, which were the only places w! 
could stop; they were all open, as the saloons are alway 
mining camps: he could get no money; he would somet 
driven out from there into the streets and kicked. 1] 
some chance, he would crawl back into the mountains a 
a mine. Then he would come into town, himself ag 
would stand erect. 
NO MAN DARED INSULT HIM. 


He was a man 
no longer a poor, cringing mortal, withoutadollar. He 
bravestof the brave. Howolften have I seen such a case 
Why, you can take any tramp, and you may kick him fro: 
door. But you put $00 in his pocket, and you dare not 

The mode of creating slavery by contraction and taking 
away from the people is the most insidious method imag 
However brave a man may be, however independent he 
of others, however much he may be willing to defend his | 
you mortgage his farm and leave his family dependent uj: 
and his little children crying for bread, and he will subn 
will become a slave. Nations have been enslaved b 
money. Brave men become slaves, for their suffering 
ilies. They will submit to any condition that the money 
may prescribe. They will bow down and submit to a: 
That is the danger of this system of contraction going o 
the courage of Americans and their manhood. 

it will make this people submissive, as it made 

tomans submissive. Who would have thought in the 
Augustus, with the Roman legions, before whom the 
trembled, and before whom none could stand, that withi 
generations they would be 

REDUCED TO SERFS, » 
to be sold with the land? It did not come atonee. It car 
degrees. 

i see now the greatest difference in our people. Go out 
among the farmers, and you see them meek and submiss 
trembling before the landlords. We see the tenant farmer 
creasing at the rate of 20 per cent in some States in ten ) 
We see the men, who have had the spirit of this country, b 
destroyed by this insidious enemy contraction. By the des: 
tion of one-half of the money of the world the obligations ; 
doubled. Men have their families to support and their oblig 
tions te society to perform, and they grow weaker and weak 
Contraction is the only way by which brave people can be ens!a\ 
After fourteen hundred years of contraction it made the Rom: 
slaves, and they were sold with the land. 

Oe thousand four hundred years of contraction, and then | 
broke in the West. The New World was discovered. Tha; 
and silver from the New World revived civilization in the © 
When men got money they again asserted their rights, and t! 
dormant energies that had been crushed out by contracti: 
Europe were revived. They could go to conventions, they 
go to conferences. Within fifty years 

THEY PRODUCED A LUTHER 


to shake the foundations of society by proclaiming the abus 
the times. Without money they could not havedone that. 1 
could go to conventions. Often atour silver gatherings we | 
received letters from farmers who say that it will take more t 
they can make from their crops to bring them to Washi: 
this year. They can notcome. They can not move. They 
in that condition. While, on the other hand, th re is thi 
lossal fortune, this colossal fabrie of wealth in London, of \ 
Gludstone speaks, with its branch in New York and wit 
tentacles in every commercial city. Their influence is c 
where in politics, and makes the debtors crawl in the dust. 
What do youpropose? You propose torivetthechains. H 
How do you propose to rivet the ch :ins so that they cin no! 
broken? You propose to rivet them by discarding silver. 
THERE IS PRACTICALLY NO FREE GOLD IN THE WORLD. 


Gold is able to buy politicians, able to mike debtors cra\ 
the dust, able to bringona pinic. Wh .itdo you propose? 
do you propose to rivet these chains so ihat they cin ! 
broken? By the gold st ndard. There is practically no free 
gold in the world. It is held for war or extortion. It is no! 
allowed toperform money duty. Between $00,000,000 and $0. 
000,000 are in the Russi nw rchest: puid out for nothing: he 4 
for war. Her circul ting medium is fiat money. 

France has $s0v,000,0u0 or $90,000,000 which no man can te 
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away, because her obligations are the same as ours, payable in 
silver, and if you ask for gold for export she will pay you in sil- 
ver. Her officers act for France, and not for the gold ring. 
They protect the people of France by paying with silver. Our 
oflicers preier 
LO SERVE GOLD EXPORTERS, 

and pay in gold. You can see that they have no sympathy for 
the American people, nor have they had for twenty-five years. 
They have ail been paying in gold, and have refused to pay in 
silver. They have given to the money-lenders, the bondholders, 
the option that the law gave to the United States. 
rivenit without consideration in every Administration since our 
delegation was at Paris in 1867 and joined with England to get 
nineteen nations to congent to monometallism. 

Every official act since then has been in harmony with what 
Mr. Ruggles and the chairman of the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance didin 1867 in Paris. No matter wh it laws Congress passed 
there has been union and harmony between the gold ring and 
our officials. You can not show me any ease where option has 
been given to the people that the officers of this Government 
have not taken if away and given it to the ring, not one instance 
in all that time, and it is getting monotonous. Iam inclined to 
complain of it, and will complain of it early and late, if I have an 
opportunity. 

‘I read further from the President's letter: 

Such a financial crisis as these events would certainly precipitate, were it 
now to follow upon so long a period of commercial depress.on, would in 
volve the people of every city and every State in the Union in a prolonged 
and disastrous trouble, 

That is, if we should have zny silver to supplement gold, if 
we go back to the teachings of the fathers, it is going to make 
everybody trouble. How that trouble would come I do not 
know, 1 can notimagine, No trouble came through all the ages 
when both metals were used, No trouble came to the people of 
this country, when we had both gold and silver, until that act 
of 1873 was passed. When that act was passed the same result 
was produced as if we had abandoned mining silver. 

If we had been allowed to mine and coin them ferourselves we 
would have been independent of Wngland, Ali along irom the 
frozen North to the frozen South on these ranges of mountains 
there are the gold and silver mines of the world practically. 
They are all on this continent. If wehad continued to open our 
mines on this continent we would have been the center of the 
commerce of this homisphere and of the world. There would 
have been no limit to our wealth, if, through English influence, 
we had not struck down one of these metiuls and made ourselves 
dependent upon England and mide ourselves an English colony. 

Such a financial crisis as these events would certainly precipitate, Were it 
now to follow uponso long a period of coinmercial depression, wouldinvolve 
the people of every city and every State in the Unionin aprolonged and dis 
astrous trouble. 

That is, if we restore the money of the Constitution, if we 
have a little more silver, there is going to be a prolonged and 
lasting trouble. Where the trouble is to come from I can not 
imagine. Why did the President talk that way? Who told 
him? Where did he get that information that he gives to the 
country? 

The revival of business enterprise and prosperity, so ardently desired and 
apparently so near, would be hopelessly postponed. 

Why, Mr. President, every permanent revival of business is 
disturbed, as every student of his.ory knows full well, while 
these processes of contraction goon, lvery one familiar with 
the subject must know that there is nothing in the future but 
continued contraction with the single gold standard. Contrac- 
tion means hard times, growing mortgages, misery, depression, 
and the final subjugation of the people. 

I do not believe that our school system can be maintained 
twenty years longer with a gold standard. You abandon silver 
and you reduce the people to the single gold standard, and they 
will be in the same condition thut they arein other countries 
where they are under the iron heel of this colossal fabrieof eon- 
centrated wealth of which Gladstone boasted. 

Gold would be withdrawn to its hoarding places, an unprecedented con 
traction in the actual volumeof our currency would speedi.y take place. 


If we should restore the money of the Constitution and sup- 


They have | 
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| Chamber when his salary 


plement gold with silver, ft would produce “‘ unpreeedented con- | 


traction of the currency!” Thet is, if you use both metals you 
would have an unprecedentedly less quantity then you would if 
ou used gold alone. Ido not know where such mathematics 
ave been i.ught, but it seems that is not the kind that is taught 
or should be taught in our common schools. 
This is a picture to which I desire to call your attention, Mr. 
President: 


Sadiiest of all. in every workshop, mill, factory, store, and on every rail- 
road and farm the wages of labor, already depressed, would suffer still fur- 
ther depression by a scaling down of the purchasing power of every so-called 
@oliar jaid into the hand of toil. 





| you were furnished silver or paper of any kind. 





The gold standard would “ scale down” the dollar ‘‘ paid Oo 
the hand of toil!” Where are the gold dollars? Are they in 
the hands of toil? Are they not hoarded in Europe? As Is 
before, between $500,000,0U0 and $600,000,000 in Russia; al 
$150,000,000 in Austria hoarded; $350,000,000 in Germany hoarded; 
about $800,000,0L0 to 900,000,000 in France hoarded. — 

England is the only country that pretends to hive an interna- 
tional gold coin which she will let go out. But ford to 

| do it, though she stops’its going out w he desires. She has 
an income from other co intries Of $500,0)00,000 a y 
this colossal fabric of wealth, and when it goes 
draw it right bick. When she is paid $500,000,000 
can stand a littie draw. That is the situation. 
Who mourns constuntly over being robbed by poor m« 


want to know if you would complain of being robbed of gi 
is that th 
robberies take place? No, Mr. President, that is not the \ 
Robbery takes place by contraction 


THAT DESTROY PR l rl 
| that depresses enterprises. A man goes long on property a 
shorton money. But whether he borrows money or not, th 





| enterprise is discouraged. This demonetization of silver m« 
de ith to enterprise; it goes into the shop and drives lubor o 
employment; itgives nothing to the | iborer in the shape « 
ployment unless business is prosecuted 

Just look at the wages of labor after fourteen h di. ! 
of contruction, There was no piece of gold or silver m« 


ficiently small for a man to earn by a day’s labor on the cont 


nent of Europe at the commencement of the sixteenth cen 
Before the discovery of America the wages were so smal! 
| the laborers were serfs and were sold with the land. W 
money famine occurred in this country between 1810 and 
by reason of the Spanish-American war, which cut off the 
ply, 
WAGES FELL TO A MISERABLY I ¥Y PRICI 

KHicht dollars a month on a farm was first-class wages. W 


getting back tothatagain. But when the gold minesofC 
and Australia were opened it raised the price of wages to lifty « 


sixty dollarsamonth. We are going back again by contraction 
The trouble is that the laboring man does not get the d 
Lt. does not shrink in his pocket; it does not get there t 


lamentable that any President of the United States shoul 
groan over the misfortunes of the laboring man on a 
the depreciation of money. It has come to thitagain. | 
the habit of Mr. Cleveland's predecessor. They have both | 
groaning overit. Whatthey wantis to have money appreci 

For whose benefit is itto appreciate money? Is itfor the bene 
of the poor who hive no money or for those who own money and 


| obligations payable in money, and who are absorbing the wea 


1 . inf 
mVvery rnwoll 


of the world and grinding mankind to poverty? 


gent man knows.for whose benetit it is. It is the Rothschild 


the bondholders who hive money and calls for money, tha 
President Cleveland and ex-President Harrison were groani 
over so much for fear that the money the Rothschilds had w 

be depreciated 


IN THE HANDS OF THE LABORER 


The laborer is not going to get enough to do him much gu 
The President hims ing the snug little sum of $0,009 
a year. He does not want that depreciated. We would b 
fied if he would let it stay at the sam I was here it 


was put up from $25,01 


lf is recel 


vaiue. 


0 to Bo0,000) 


took the responsibility to vote for it. Lam sorry forit. The 
President’s salary was increased from $25,000 to $50,000; and 

is more than $100,000 in its purchasing power compared w 
what it was at the time it was j reased. Had itr ined at 
$25,000 it would have been ample now. It is now tco much 
Fifty thousand dollars at that time was all right, and it wou 
be all right now if money had remained at the sime value. 

Ls if both gold and silver had been coined and the peo; 


had mouey to do business on, and gold had not been apprecia 


oU D 


cent, $50,000 would be all right for the President. It is 

now too much. It is exorbitant. I hope it does not have any 
influence on the President in making him desire 
TO INCREASE THE VALUE OF MONEY. 

the $50,000 that goes into his pocket eve sar may have 

something to do with it. He hasadeep interest init; and if you 


pass this bi 1 it will double up his salary again, and his 50.000 
will be equal to $100,000 in a year or two in purchasing pow 

A man with $50,000 per annum for a year or two, if you can pass 
this bill, has to be paid in gold and he has a dead cinch. ; 

Look at the farmers, The price of farm products have fallen 
)per cent. See the suffering there and the suffering of the la- 
borers, and watch the millions out of employment starving fon 
bread. Oh, Mr. President, if the President would have a little 
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more anxiety that the laboring man should get a dollar with 
which to buy bread, if he would have a little more anxiety that 
the laboring man should not be thrown out of employment, if he 
would have a little more anxiety that the farmer should not be 
sold out of his home, if he would only have alittle more anxiety 
for the masses who are suffering, he would be a better man as 
well as a better President. 

Mr. President, the President proceeds in his letter to Mr. 
Warner: 

From these impending calamities it is surely a most patriotic and grate- 
ful duty of the Representatives of the people to deliver them. 


[ submit the entire letter: 


ALBANY, February 24, 1885. 

GENTLEMEN: The letter which I have had the honor to receive from you 
invites and indeed obliges me to give expression to some grave public neces- 
sities, although in advance of the moment when they would become the ob- 
jects of my official care and partial responsibility. Your solicitude that my 
judgment shall have been carefully and deliberately formed is entirely just, 
and I accept the suggestion in the same friendly spirit in which it is made. 
itis also fully justified by the nature of the financial crisis which, under 
the operation of the act of Congress of February 28, 1878, is now close at 
hand, By a compliance with the requirements of that law all the vaults of 
the Federal Treasury have been and are heaped full of silver coins, which 
are now worth less than 85 per cent of the gold dollar prescribed as * the unit 
of value” in section 14 of the act of February 12, 1873, and which, with the 
silver certificates representing such coin, are receivable for all public dues. 

Being thus receivable, while also constantly increasing in quantity at the 
rate of $28,000,000 a year, it has followed. of necessity, that the flow of gold 
into the Treasury has been steadily diminished. Silver and silver certifi- 
cates have displaced and are now displacing gold, and the sum of gold in the 
Federal Treasury now availabie for the paymentof the gold obligations of 
the United States and for the redemption of the United States notes called 

greenbacks,”’ if not already encroached upon, is perilously near such en- 
croachment. These are facts, which, as they do not admit of differences of 
opinion, call for no argument. They have been forewarned to us in the offi- 
cial reports of every Secretary of the Treasury from 1878 tillnow. They are 
rlainly affirmed in the last December report of the present Secretary of the 
l'reasury to the Speaker of the present House of Representatives. They ap- 
peer in the official documents of this Congress, and in the records of the 
New York clearing house, of which the Treasury is a member, and through 
which the bulk of the receipts and payments of the Federal Government and 
of the country pass. 

These being the facts of our present condition, our danger and our duty to 
avert that danger would seem to be plain. I hope that you concur with me, 
and with the great majority of our fellow-citizens, in deeming it most de- 
sirable at the present juncture to maintain and continue in use the mass of 
our gold coin, as well as the mass of silver already coined. This is possible 
by a present suspension of the purchase and coinage of silver. Iam not 
aware that by any other method itis possible. It is of momentous impor- 
tance to prevent the two metals from parting company; to prevent the in- 
creasing displacement of gold by the increasing coinage of silver; to pre- 
vent the disuse of goldin the custom-houses of the United States in the daily 
business of the people; to prevent the ultimate expulsion of — by silver. 
Such a financial crisis as these events would certainly prec —_ were it 
now to follow upon so long a period of commercial depression, would in- 
volve the people of every city and every State in the Union in a prolonged 
and disastrous trouble. 

The revival of business guereeee and prosperity, soardently desired and, 
apparently, so near, would be ee fo Gold would be with- 
drawn to its hoarding places, an unprecedented contraction in the actual 
volume of our currency would speedily take place. Saddest of all, in every 
workshop, mill, factory, store, and on every railroad and farm, the wages of 
labor, already depressed, would suffer still further depression by a oe 
down of the purchasing power of every so-called dollar paid into the han 
of toil. From these impending calamities it is surely a most patriotic and 
grateful duty of the representatives of the people to deliver them. 

Iam, gentlemen, with sincere respect, your fellow-citizen, 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 

Hon. A. J. WARNER 

and others, members of the Forty-eighth Congress. 


It seems to me that the deliverance he suggests would be the 
deliverance that the lion gives to the lamb. He suggests such 
legislation as would deliver the people over into the hands of 
the money lenders. It would deliver them over by closing their 
factories and deliver them by converting independent farmers 
into poor laboring men. That is the deliverance the President 
asked the representatives of the people to give before he took 
the oath of office in 1885. He would deliver them into the hands 
of Shylocks, take away from them 

THE RIGHT TO MINE AND COIN THEIR OWN MONEY, 


deprive them of their heritage that made the country great, de- 
liver them, I say, to the miser, deliver them to the three-ball 
shop. That is the kind of deliverance that was asked of the 
American Congress by the President-elect in February, 1885. 
He pursued the same policy in his message to Congress. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1885, after he wassworn in, there was another 
monetary conference held in Paris. The Latin Union met there 
for the purpose of discussing monetary questions. The Presi- 


dent directed Mr. George Walker, who was consul general at | 
Paris, to appear at that conference and inform the delegates 


assembled there that the United States was about to repeal the 
Bland act and abandon silver. ; 

When that information was imparted to the conference in 
Pavis, the conference passed a resolution providing for the dis- 
solution of the Latin Union at the end of five years; but it pro- 
vided further that the resolution should not take effect unless 
some one of the five nations belonging to the union gave a year's 
notice. That notice has not been given, and the union has not 
been dissolved. 
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[t was provided at that same meeting that in case of the disso- 
lution of the union each one of the five nations belonging tc it 
should redeem all its silver coin in gold coin. France held and 
holds now about $200,000,000 of the silver coins of other nations 
of Italy, Greece, and Belgium, and I believe some in Switzer. 
land. It is partof her silver reserve. By giving notice she 
could require the redemption of that silver in gold, and 

MONOMETALLISTS HAVE BEEN URGING FRANCE 

to give the notice. They have been urging her that these na- 
tions have joined Germany, and to get even by given notice and 
making them pay in gold; but the Government of France has 
said that inasmuch as there is $700,000,000 of silver in circulation 
among the people of France, such a movement as that would dis- 
parage silver and be prejudicial to the people, and France would 
neither give the notice nor demand paymentin gold. She could 
get now $1.33 for all the foreign silver coin that she holds, but 
she does not do it. 

But what is very peculiar is that when France was notified 
that the United States was going to abandon silver they passed 
a resolution dissolving the union and silver fell in the market 
about 10 cents an ounce on that proceeding. The President then 
in his message to Congress, December 8, 1885, communicated this 
fact and also further elaborated his views on the silver question. 
From that message I now read: 

The very limited amount of circtilating notes issued by our national banks 
compared with the amount the law permits them to issue, upon a deposit of 
bonds for their redemption, indicates that the volume of our circulating 
medium may be largely increased through this instrumentality. 

Hostility to silver and leaning to the national banks, A very 
common union. That isa leaning which is very common in this 
country among those who have national bank stock. Of course 
the President is not thus affected, but I find that almost every- 
body with national bank stock leans to the national banks. It 
has even been rumored that it has had some effect in the Senate 
to destroy silver and create bonds 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF NATIONAL BANKS. 


That leaning is natural. A man will not realize it; but an in- 
terest in the national banks is a dangerous thing to legisla- 
tice. affecting national banks—I mean to produce impartial legis- 
lation. {hope it will be true that there is no member of the Senate 
who has any national bank stock. I proposed to investigate the 
matter. The investigation has not progressed: but I hope it is 
true that no member of the Senate is interested, because this 
bill involves that question. 

This bill involves putting money in their pockets. This bill 
involves the issuance of bonds. This bill involves the issuance 
of bonds to buy gold to strengthen the credit, and issuing bonds 
and buying gold will make more national bonds for national 
bank stock, and it would be very beneficial to national banks 
They are very anxious for it. 


Nothing more important than the present condition of our currency an 
coinage can claim your attention. 

Since February, 1878, the Government has, under the compulsory provi 
sions of law, eee silver bullion and coined the same at the rate of 
more than $2,000,0:0 every month. By this process up to the present date 
215,759,431 silver dollars have been coined. 

A reasonable appreciation of a delegation of power tothe General Govern 
ment would limit its exercise, without express restrictive woras, to the p« 
ple’s needs and the requirements of the public welfare. 

I wonder if the President intended by that to imply that the 
people had too much silver coin. He says a reasonable delega- 
tion of the power would restrict it to the needs of the people. I 
wonder if he ever reflected upon the fact that when the Consti- 
tution was formed it authorized the Government 


TO COIN GOLD AND SILVER. 


When the Constitution was formed it authorized Congress to 
provide for the coinage of gold and silver. Previous to 1873 it 
was left to the people to coin their own money, to take it to the 
mints and have it coined, and the only limitation that was 
placed upon the amount of money they might have was what 
they could get from the mines. 

A reasonable appreciation of a delegation of power to the General Govern 
ment would limit its exercise, without express restrictive words, to the pe 
ple’s needs and the requirements of the public welfare. 

When in all this world did the people have more gold and sil- 
ver than they needed? Willanymanname thetime? Let him 
name the time when it occurred. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator is not heard on this side of the 
Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair). 
Complaint is made that the Senator from Nevada is not heard. 
The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. STEWART. Iam glad the senior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts called attention to it, for I know of no one who needs 
| instruction more than he does and I am anxious he should hear 
|} everyword. I ask him to take a seat nearer to me; he is so sus- 
| ceptible of information and so much in need of it, particularly 
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on this question. He has gone far enough to know that gold 
and silver are a good thing. Heh ] 
and then he told us, although it is good you can not have it; 
vou must suffer on; we in New England can endure your suf- 
fering; we can endure the closing of the mines; we can endure 
the closing of the workshops; we can endure the falling of 
wiees; we can endure hard times in the country; we live in the 
ast; we are manufacturers; we are money lenders; and although 
it is right and proper and may be very unfortunate 


WE CAN ENDURE A GREAT DEAL OF MISERY 
on the part of our neighbors. That was about the way my kind 
Senator put his argument. It was a magnificent argument, but 
the outcome of it was rather gloomy. It was gloomy in the 
mountains where the mining camps are and the p ople are starv- 
ine for bread. It was gloomy in the towns that are desolated, 
elcomy in the plains of Kansas, where mortgages are growing 
and the farms are being absorbed. It was gloomy in the facto- 
ries that are closed, gloomy in the streets where the unemployed 
congregate. 
me. : 4 

When I listened to his demonstration that gold and silver 
were necessary, and the employment of both in unlimited quan- 
tities was necessary for the use of man, when he told me that, 
although it was necessary, the people of the United States must 
do without it, that England would not agree to it, I was amazed. 

He did not directly say that, but my friend from Iowa filled 
out the measure of our discomfort by saying we must drift until 
we can have another international conference, and get another 
international kick, and get 

A LITTLE MORE 

for our imbecility, and a little more English arrogance and pride 
and a little more American humiliation. 

The President proceeds: 

Upon this theory 

That is, the theory that we must be restricted in our metallic 
money— 


Upon this theory, the authority to ‘‘coin money’ given to Congress by the 
Constitution. if it permits the purchase by the Government of bullion for 
coinage in any event, does not justify such purchase and coinage to an ex- 
tent beyond the amount needed for a sufficient circulating medium. 


ENGLISH CONTEMPT 


He did have a glimmering of the situation in that expression. 
I think he must have read the Constitution, which did not con- 
template purchasing at all. The plan of purchasing was an ab- 
surdity. Passing upon it in this Chamber was an absurdity. 
The whole theory of it is that nature alone shall limit the quan- 
tity. Thatis the only reason why we use gold and silver and 
why we submit to nature’s limitation. The purchase, of course, is 
necessary under existing law, butif he had understood the full 
scope and meaning of the Constitution and the needs of the peo- 
ple he would say, ‘‘ Stop your purchasing; give us back the laws 
as they existed; open your mints; coin your own money; stop 
borrowing from England, and have an American policy.” Hedid 
not come up to that, although he had a glimmering that there 
was something wrong about purchasing. 


The desire to utilize the silver product of the country should not lead to a 
misuse or the perversion of this power. 


The President 
They do not desire to 


“The desire to utilize the silver product!” 
mistakes the desire of the silver men. 
utilize silver, but they do desire more money, or more money 
than gold can furnish. The want of knowledge of the money 
question or the want of adesire to furnish the people money puts 
the President in a very unfortunate position. He ought to know, 
if he does not, that it is the gold men and the national banks 
whom he serves who desire to destroy silver, to deprive the 
people of money, and reduce them to poverty. It ill-becomes 
the agent of the gold ring, who is betraying the people by a viola- 
tion of the pledges upon which he was elected, to call hard names 
or to attribute unworthy motives. The platform of the Presi- 
dent before election was 


A LIBERAL SUPPLY OF MONEY, 

and the coinage of both metals without discrimination against 
either. His platform now is to strike down silver, destroy prop- 
erty, and beggar those who are pioneers in the West. But what is 
the suffering and destruction of a million or two people compared 
with the subjugation of a nation, compared with the thousands 
of millions of loss to the farmers and planters of this country? 
What would be the destruction, I say, of all the intermountain 
States compared with the ruin, the paralysis thatexists through 
this country, compared with the power delegated to a few to 
produce a panic, compared with the humiliating position this 
country now occupies, compired with the loss of our financial 
independence, compared with the degradation of being a financial 
colony of Great Britain? The people of the mountain States 
may be destroyed, they may be driven from their homes, they 


He helditup tousin along speech, | 





His conclusion was a terrible disappointment to | 
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but that is nothing compared 


may starve to death, as many will: 
with 
THE 


LOSS OF MANHOOD AND LIBERTY 


which the iron grasp of contraction is bring 
try. In fact, if we are chained to the gold st 
zation must go backward from this day. 

Oh, how petty for a Presidentof the United St 


ing upon this coun- 


indard, this civili- 


ates to speak 


of the desire of the miners to sell their bullion in connection with 
this great question in which the hopes of humanity are garnered! 
Money is the life blood of civilization, and when we have so many 


repeated examples in the history of one nation after another 


lapsing into barbarism, poverty, squalor, and misery by th ss 
of its money, with all these examples before us, and wl 


n we 
see this great civilization faded, when we see the manhood de- 
stroyed from our country, when we see ths power of concen 
trated capital, when we see the power in this capital, when we 
see the consolidated press of New York speaking of dissolving 
the Senate, riding rough shod over it, abusing honored men 
FOR VINDICATING HUMAN RIGHTS 
how insignificant to talk about selling a few ounces of bullion! 
If silver was not the life blood of civilization, if it was not nee- 
essary for every man, if it was not necessary in order that we 
might have a circulating medium when we could have progress 


and prosperity if that was not the case we would not mention 
silver. Show me any advance in civilization when the mines 
have been closed. 

Every nation whenit lost its mines went in‘o barbarism. We 
have it all explained to us in history. When explorations show 
that the Egyptians obtained their money at the time they built the 
pyramids from the land of Nubia, whose productive mines then 
existed, and from western Asia, where vast excavations 


mining, we see the connection between ancient civili 


5) 


made by 





zation and the precious metals. When the Phoenicians and 
Babylonians prospered they accumulated gold and silver from 
all the discovered mines of the world. When Greece was the 
cradle of learning and the university of the world, the luster of 
whose achievements in oratory, in science, and in art have not 


been surpassed, she accumulated gold and silver from w: 
Asia and the mountains of Thrace. 

Xenophon records their success in the mountains of Thrace. 
When we come to the grand Roman development we find that 


stern 


Rome robbed the nations she conquered of their accumul:tions 
of gold and silver. She then enslaved the armies she conquered 
and tore down the mountains of Spain and Italy to an extent 


without a parallel except perhaps in the hydraulic mining of 
California. Her gold and silver accumulated and she grew in 


strength, and by her conquering armies overran all Europe, 
northern Africa, and western Asia Her legions were supplied 
with gold and silver coins from the mines of Spain and Italy and 
from the accumulations she acquired from other nations, and as 
she increased in metallic money her enterprises advanced and 
her power and progress were irresistible. 
BUT WHEN THE MINES GAVE OUT 
then poverty came. When contraction came then came the 


strides toward barbarism and the Dark Ages, to the ages of pov- 
erty and slavery. There was no new money and all was dark- 
ness. Every home without money is dark. Every father who 
has not money to supply his family has a dark home, his children 
starveandallisdespair. Hemust have this medium ofexchange. 
This brings us to the present time. 

Mr. President, I suppose the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
HARRIS], whose proposed amendment has just been read, has 
overlooked the fact that the market price has been abolished by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. It was necessary to abolish mar- 
ket price to violate the law and degrade silver. The planof the 
Senator from Tennessee to purchase silver at the market price 
amounts to nothing while the Secretary of the Treasury holds 
that there is no market price. Mr. Preston, the Acting Diree- 
tor of the Mint, has invented a planof making counter offers be- 
low the price at which an) body will sell silver bullion and avoid 
buying any at any price. 

By means of that plan the law is abolished, because he can al- 
ways offer a lowér price than anybody will take, and the law is 
annulled. The market price has been abolished and it is idle 
to introduce a bill to buy at the market price. The framers of 
the act of 1890 did not know at the time that it was possible the 
Secretary of the Treasury would dare abolish the market price 
to evade the law. Butsoitis. The letter from the Secretary 
of the Treasury is to the effect that he bad abolished the market 
price; sol do not think we had better put market price in any 
more laws. The President continues: 

The necessity for such an addition to the silver currency of the nation as 
is compelled by the silver-coinage act, is negatived by the fact thatup tothe 
present time only about fifty millious of the silver doilars so coined have 
actually found their way into circulation, leaving more than one hundred 
and sixty-five millions in the possession of the Government, the custody of 
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_—- nas eutailea a considerable expense for the construction of vaults for 
ts deposit | 
How e#hildlike and bland the expression that there is a large 
amount of silver dollars in the Treasury! The President says | 
that is conclusive proof that there has been too much coined. 
Did he ever reflect that it was some proof that he would not pay 
out those silver dollars? 

THE LAW REQUIRES HIM TO PAY 
them out to our Government creditors, but he has kept them in 
the Treisury. Does not that suggest that they have been vio- 
lating the law? Why should these dollars be in the Treasury? 
It is because the Treasury Department will not pay them out; | 
because that Department defies the law, and the president says 
because he has keptthem there and will not pay them out we have | 
got too much silver in the Treasury. Is that not childlike and | 
bland? Is it not nice? I like such coolness, let it come from 
high or low places. 

Why does he not pay silver out as the lawrequires? “Oh, be- 
cause silver coin is not good enough for the bondholders. No 
matter how pliinly it is written in the contract, he will not use 
silver; he will not pay it out; but he will build vaults for it; | 
it is such a burden on our hands; and the gold press howl 
about these standard silver dollars as an encumbrance. Every 
obligation of the Government is payable in gold and silver 
equally, but the London syndicate do not want us to use silver 
under anycircumstances. ‘They want todestroy silver and make 
the policy of our administrations the sume as the policy of the 
English gold King. Both of them 

PREY UPON THE PLOPLE 


of the United States and both of them give the English creditor 
more than the contract calls for. Gladstone wants dear money 
because England is a creditor nation, and Cleveland wants dear 
money becxuse the United States is a debtor nation, and they 
are in accord to rob the American people. 

Against this latter amount thereare outstanding silver certificates amount- 
‘ng to about $93,000,000 

Every month two millions of gold in the public Treasury are paid out for 
two millions or more of sliver dollars, to be added to the idle mass already 
accumulated 

Why does he pay out the $2,000,000 in gold for silver? The 
law does not require it. Every line he writes show a contempt 
for the law or a misapprehension of law. What is the use of 
staying here to pass liws? Why are we sitting up nights here 
to repeal a law which has already been repealed by the abolition 
of the market price by the Secretary of the Treasury? He has 





nothing to do but to make counter bids and we get no silver. 
Why all this night work? Why talk about the Senate being de- 
stroyed if we cin not repeal this void law when the Department 
has already repealed it? 

WHY THIS GREAT EMERGENCY? 

Why is the Secratary of the Treasury so anxious that the law 
shall be repealed when he has alre dy d.stroyed it? 

I have no respect for this clamoring for the repeal of a law the 
Secre‘ary of the Treasury has already repealed. I do not know 
why Mr. Pulit-er in his European home should be worried over 
this law, which is now a dead letter. 1 do not know why Mr. 
Bennett should be disturbed in his sports in Paris or London 
over a thing that is as dead as this law isin the hands of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. I do not know why the young men in 
the galleries should sit up at night to speculate what is going to 
happen to this dead law. [do not understand it, but here we 
are, and we will work along and do the best we can. 

Every month two millions of gold in the public Treasury are paid out for 
two millions or more of silver dollars, to be added to the idle mass already 
accumulated, 

‘‘Tdle mass.” Although the law has provided silver for the 
payment of debts, although it is the standard silver dollar and 
the dollarof the fathers,although it isa full legal tender,although 
itis the money of the contract, although we need money, the Presi- 
deat calls it idle. Who made it idle? The leyislative or the 
executive department? Who communded the executive depart- 
ment to make it idle? Who was interested in making it idle? 
Great Britain; that colossal fabric, 

THAT GREAT ABSORBENT OF THE WEALTH 
of the world wanted to make it idle so.as to make money dear. 
Who obeys the mandates of that colossal power? Congress has 
not fuliy obeyed. It is true that Congress was deceived in 1873 
and through English influence, as weare informed by the Senator 
from Ohio, silver was demonetized; but Congress has been 
fighting to restore silver for twenty years against that English 
intiuence. It did in 1878 restore the standard silver dollar, but 
the exe cutived »~partment would not use the standard silver dollar 
and the President complains that it islying idle in the Treasury. 


If continned long enough, this operation will result in the substitution of 
Biiver for all the goid the Government owns applicable to the general pur- 


poses 
‘Tf continued long enough.” Why do you continue to hoard 


it? Why do you not pay it out and relieve the gold? Of course 


| hoard itand make it idie. 
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if you continue to disobey the law it willaecumulate. Wh, 
the President do that? 


ie was not asked by Congress to 
Congress provided that it should be paid out. Who mad 


| continue that illegal precess, Congress or the gold ring: 


[t will not do to rely upon the customs receipts of the Governme: 


| good this drain of gold, because the silver thus coined having bes 


tender for all debts and dues, public and private, at times during t) 


mouths 58 percent of the receipts for duties has been in silver or s 
| tificates, While the average within that period has been 20 per cent 


Fifty-eight per cent of the duties has been paid in silve) 
gress made it a legal tender for all debts, public and | 
for that purpose, but still the President will not use it | 
purpose; he will not pay pubiic or private debts with it 
For what purpose? Because h 
Why does he not like silver? Because En 
Why does not England like silver? Because En 


not like silver. 
does not. 


| is a creditor nation and wants to absorb the wealth of th« 


of the world. That is all there is of it. 

The proportion of sliver and its certificates received by the Gov 
will probably increase as time goes on, for the reason that the n 
period approaches when it will be obliged to offer silver in payme 


obligations, the greater inducement there will be to hoard gold ag 
a + Oe 


| preciation in the value of silver, or for the purpose of speculating 


i 
The nearer the time comes when he will have to pay out 
ver! If the laws had been fairly and honestly administered 


| silver had been paid out indiscriminately, there would have 1 


no trouble with gold. France is not coining, but she pay: 
silver and thatmakes them respectit. Her ofticials obey t 
So do the German officials. 

THERE WOULD HAVE BEEN NO TROUBLE 
about this if it had been treated fairly in the Treas 
partment. It would have been good money; but you | 
and refuse to pay it out, and then you complain beca 
there. You would not pay it out but kept it there 
complain. 

This hoarding of gold has already begun. 

Because for fear you will sometimes pay out silver, f 
that some Administration would come in and obey the 
pay outsilver. That is the whole of it. 

When the time comes that gold has been withdrawn from circulat! 
will be apparent the difference between the rea! valueof the sliver d 
a dollar in gold, and the two coins will part company. 

I think he might try and see whether they would partcom 
If he would give the creditors some of itI think all the credi 
would be interested in keeping the two metals together. 

Gold, still the standard of value, and necessary in our dealings with 
countries— 

‘*Gold, still the standard of value!” How dare he say tl 
he had ever read theact of 1878 which restored the standa 
lar? He pays no attention to the act of Congress. Tho : 
1878 restored the standard dollar, the old standard dol! 
still the President tells us that gold is the standard. He i 
much in love with the act of 15/3 all the while. He h: 
to that because that was procured through English in!! 
There is no doubt about that, because we prove by the $ 
from Ohio that itwas Englishiniluence. He is in love wi 
act. 

Gold still the standard of value. and necessary in our dealings w 
countries, will be at a premium over silver; banks .which have su 
gold for the deposits of their customers may pay them with silver bou 
such gold, thus making a handsome profit; rich speculators will 
hoarded gold to their neighbors who need it to liquidate their fore; 
ata ruinous premium over silver, and the laboring men und wom 
land, most defenseless of all, wii! find that the dollar received for 
of their toil has sadly shrunk in its purchasing power. 

It does not appear that either the President or ex-IP: 
ean talk about silver, without lamenting the shrinkage « 
of silver and the vast hoards of bad money. May the) 
thinking of the money in the hands of the rich who a 
friends, and not of the money which is not in the hand 
poor? ‘ : ’ 

Ah, that is using the livery of Heaven to serve the d 
They could very well agree to let the laboring man /h 
money if he could get it. The rich have it, and the I’ 
wants to appreciate it in the hands of the rich. Why ! 
such nonsense, such transparent humbug as that. 

It may be said that the latver result will be but temporary, and 
mately the price of labor will be adjusted to the change; but eve! 
takes place the wage-worker can not possibly gain, but must inevi 
since the price he is compelled to pay for his living will not only 
ured in a coin heavily depreciated, and fluctuating and uncerta 
value, but this uncertainty in the value of the purchasing medium 
made the pretext for an advance in prices beyond that justatied | 
depreciation. 

Is it not melancholy that the President should pret 
favor the laboring man when he throws him out o' emplvo) 
and starves his family? Contraction, however much it u 
resisted, degrades labor. Falling prices of property and fu! 
prices of labor, which follow contraction to the gold stindaru. 
mean. misery in the home of the laborer as certainly as nig! 
follows the day. 














| 


NO INSTANCE IN HISTORY i 


8 given to the contrary. Show me when there was amoney 
} 


can . : 
fan »and | will show you woen ] por was degraded. ShHow me 
when the mines were productive and we had plenty of money 


will show you prosperity and well-paid labor. In my own 


1 
‘in { have seen labor degraded by a money famine that re- 
syited from the failure of the mines in consequence of the Span- 
ish meriean wars. in the early part ofthecentury. [I haveseen 
labor elevated, schoolhouses and churches, prosperity and hap- 


33 everywhere in consequence of more money. I have seen 
stimulate industries, the people desired to ac- 


pin 
becuuse 


wric 5 
a e property; but if property is falling nobody wants to ac- | 
ql property. eae ae 

Nobody wants anything that is depreciating. When property 
is go ng up eve ybody wants it, and-then everything is active. 
We know that is the case everywhere; and to pretend that the 
lab ‘is going to be benefited by contraction to the gold stand- | 
ard, and such an argument to come from a President of the 
United States of America, is insulting to the people. 

‘ words uttered in 1834 by Daniel We! in the Senate of the Unite 
States are true to-day: “The very man of all others who has the deep iy 

ina sound currency, and who suffers most by mischievous legislation 


ter 7 
in money matcers, is the man who earns his daily bread by his daily toil 


That is true. No man has suffered much for the ex 
1873. no man has suffered so much by breaking down the 
of the Constitution as 

THE LABORING 


ime ol 


80 
LbOLe y 
MAN IN THIS COUNTRY. 
No man has suffered so much by the gold standard as the la- | 
boring man. Look at the condition wherever the gold standard 





yrevails. Look at the condition of the Egyptien laboring mun, | 
f ok at the condition of the Italian, of the Austrian, and of the 
Enelishman: look at the condition of the laboring man every- 
where whose hard condition the President would make worse. | 


A shrinking volume of money means falling prices, want of em- | 
ploy ment, gloom, and despair. 
No man s:ffers as much as the laboring man from the result 
of contraction. No man suffers as much as the producer. How 
was $20,000,000,000 accumulated by the bankers of London? It | 
was accumulated by just such legislation as the act of 1873, by 
making money scarce and dear. 
000.0002 Labor. Who robbed labor? The conspirators who 
struck down silver. Who doubled the value of the property of | 
the rich, who ‘doubled the value of money, who doubled the ob- | 
ligations of contracts, who depressed labor, who doubled mort- | 
gages, who converted independent farmers into dependent farm- 

ers? The gold ring. 

The act of 1873 destroyed half of the metallic money of the 
world and the President is advocating a conlirmation of that act. 
He quoted the remarks of Daniel Webster to justify the crime 


of 1873, to justify the destruction of half the world’s money, to | 


justify a revolution which, if finally consummated, will relegate 
man back to barbarism. 

Mr. President, I continue my quotation from the President's 
message of 15385: 

The most distinguished 
coinage, has lately written: 

“No American citizen's hand has yet felt the sensation of cheapness, either 
in receiving or expending the silver-act dollars.” 

No American citizen has felt thecheapness of thedollar. That 
is trae; he has not felt the cheapness of the dollar; but he has 
felt most sorely the cheapness of his wheat andcorn. He has felt 
most sorely the cheapness of farm products. He has ie!t most 
sorely the cheapness of his farm. He has felt the dearness of 
the dollar and the increase of its purchasing power. He has felt 
his obligations growing by reason of the increasing value of the 
dollar. He never felt the cheap dollar and our British rulers do 
not intend that he shall. We shall always have a dear dollar, 
but we will have cheap land, cheap wheat, cheap men, cheap 
trade. That is what the English syndicate wants. There never 
will be any cheap dollars as long as we are a financial colony of 
Great Britain, that is certain, and we certainly shall be a finan- 
cial colony of Great Britain so long as the policy of the Treasury 
Department is managed as it has been for the last twenty years. 
There is no doubt that the position of Great Britain in our Treas- 
urv Department is stronger, if possible, than it isin the Bank of 
England. 


advocate of bimetallism, discussing our silver 


Tf IS ABSOLUTELY INTRENCHED THERE. 


It is strong enough there to abolish market prices. Itisstrong 
enough there to use the Treasury Department for the benefit of 
speculators in Lombard and Wall streets, and always will be so 
long as we are a financial colony of Great Britain. I wish the 
American people would declare their independence of Great 
Britain. 1 hope they will; and let me tell them if they do not 
do it soon it will be too late. 

Iam glad this discussion has come about. I am glad that the 
sham pretense which pretends that the Sherman act has done 


Who produced that $20,000,- | © 





harm has fallen 


through [ ar 
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WHAT HISTORY HAS THE PRESIDENT READ 
In history for three thousand years both metals were ci 


ting, the coin of one equal to the coin of t 
y fluctuation 
the two were brought together. 
ry. 
hes produced calamity, and everybody in the co intry 


was ny 


are necess 


know it. 


in the 


he other, rere 
and 


pest was used 
8 that both 


bullion, the chea 
History demonstrat 


History demonstrates that the destruction of one 


ought to 


‘he hoarding of gold. which has already taken pl indicates that we 
shall not escape the usual experience in such cases. Soif this silver: us 
be continued we may reasonaocly expect that go l and its equivalent will 

andon the fleld of circulation to silver alone 

That is philesophical! Gold abandoning the field of cir 
tion to silver alone, with the little amount that we have, w i 
all the while gold is coming here! Gold can not leav it 
prices in this country are higher than they aree!sewhere. Gold 
will go where it will buy the most, and it ought to go there: and 


scar! 
You wou 


So if this 
and its equl 


"aie! 


it is nonsense. 
venienttog 
use silver or gold. 
attempting to degrade silver by this threat, 
1g the people you hope to degrade and destroy 
hundred millionof dollars of silver belonging to the Governmen 
d destroy that for the purpose of repealin 
1890 which is already nullified by the Secretary o! the 7 
silver comage be continued we 
it Will abandon the 


et, whether it be silver or gold, 
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heid of circulation to silver alons his 


| of« ist produce a severe contraction of our cir bLin m, in 
| stead 1dd to it 
| Lf id ¢ 3 out so as to produc cont ction it will come back 
quickly. because it will go where it will buy the most. AlIl this 
nons nse i 
TO DECEIVE THE PEOPLE 
The Preside nt ought to know that 2 j ( ul i not go out and 


produce contraction, for if by contraction goid becomes dear 
and searce, it will come here, as any other kind of money will 


come 


here than in Europe. 


here, if there is contraction eno ih 
It will go to the 





to make lower prices 
country where it will 
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buy the most, unless it is hoarded, and we do not propose to | by intrigue, uninterrupted by clandestine legislation, 
hoard it. prices would stop. If we could have that ceaseless strea: 
[t will not be disputed that any attempt on the part of the Government to WE WOULD HAVE CEASELESS PROSPERITY; 


cause the circulation of silver dollars worth 80 cents, side by side with gold tas . . 
dollars worth 100 cents, even within the limit that legislation does not run | but it iscutting off that stream, drying up that stream 1) 


counter to the laws of trade, to be successful must be seconded by the conti- | produced disaster in the country. Oh, give us the ceas 
onl be ane ee will retain the same purchasing power | stream of money! Oh, give us the bounties of nature, the 

: _ m . velopment of the mines we have! Let it come from o 

Now, that is very important. He says that silver is worth | country. Do not compel us to get on our knees to Great Brit 
only 80 cents, that a dollar is worth only 80 cents. I will give | That is what we are praying for—a ceaseless stream o| 
him 80 cents for all he coins. I will give him 90 cents for them. | honest gold and silver money as a basis for circulation 
Everybody knows that the silver dollar with the stamp of the | credit. The wantofthat stream and the pollution of that st 
Government on it is worth 100 cents, and floats side by side with | by rascality and fraud is what has brought paralysis up 
gold. ‘Three or 4 per cent premium was paid for the silver | whole body politic. That is the trouble and nothing els: 
dollar in New York a few days ago, : What has been thus far submitted upon this subject relates al 

What is the President talking about? Is he falling into the | tirely to considerations of a home nature, unconnected with thi 
common humdrum cant of the press? The silver dollar is worth peter tie mgd iyeone oe See ee ene Se on fon. But 
100 cents, and silver bullion would be worth as much as gold | wisely De ettied upon or persisted in, without considorine thao. 
bullion if it were not for the infamous act of 1873 which the | the subject of other countries with whom we maintain intercourse thr 
President is constantly indorsing. commerce, trade, and travel. 

A special effort has been made by the Secretary of the Treasury to in- Of course it can, because we allow other nations to make o 
crease the amount of our siiver coin in circulation— laws for us. But why should we consider those who do not con- 
That I deny. Toere never has been any effort of the kind | sider us? They pass their own financial laws; they have thé 
made. Onthe contrary, the effort has been right the other way. | Own money, no matter what kind of money. What we hay 

He has been trying to scare men so that they would not take it. | would not be money in their country—it would be acommo 

The Secretary and the President, too, have been trying to keep | Why must we consider them? Our home commerce is 

it out of circulation, and they do not want you to get any silver | cent of our entire commerce. Isitnotimportant that wos 

coined. They will not give you subsidiary coin. They have | have money that would settle contracts honestly betwe 

power to buy and coin subsidiary coin, but they will not give | selves? Is it not important that we should have money 

enough for a circulating medium. I went over to Chicago, and | which to develop our own resources? Is it important th 

on the way traveling on the cars I could not get $10 changed. I | should have money for *xport? If you export your mon 

had to wait until I got near the city before it could be done. The YOU DEPRIVE THE PEOPLE 

people need the coin for change everywhere. The national | of the tool with which they do business. I have often sai 

banks, who are the organs of the Treasury Department, apolo- | international money is a national curse. Just see whut < 

gize to you as if they would commit a crime by paying you sil- | tion a nation is in with international money. If we yet on 

ver, and they try gold standard with the little money we have, they have a strir 
TO PREJUDICE PEOPLE AGAINST IT, to it in London, and if they want to get us in any trouble, they 

I deny that the Secretary of the Treasury has attempted to | Will jerk it and bring on another panic. What could we do if 
put silver in circulation. I deny that any national banks, the | V° got into any trouble with international money? We woul 
agents of the Government, have encouraged silver. 
trary, they have done all they could to depreciate and destroy 
it and keep it out of circulation. 

[ do not suppose the President knew all about this matter. I 
do not suppose he knew the Secretary had not made that effort 
or he would not have stated it. I donot mean to say that the 
President stated a falsehood, but I say the fact is notas he states 
it. I say the Secretary of the Treasury has made every effort he IT PRODUCES A WRECK 
could to disparage silver and keep it out of circulation— when it leaves the country, and it goes back to devou 
but the fact that a large share of the limited amount thus put out has soon carcass. Suppose that England during the Napoleonic at _ 
returned to the public Treasury in paymentof duties, leads to the belief that | had had an international money, could she have maintained 
the people do not now desire to keep it in hand— rights? For twenty-two years she suspended specie pay 

Of course it is paid in there when they get it. That is what and made the notes of the Bank of England the only legal te: 
they keep it for, to pay taxes with, and when it comes init should | 12 the country. She prospered then as no country ever 
be paid out again; but the Secretary would not pay it out onthe | Her foreign trade increased as it had never increased before. 
oblig \tions’of the Government. He never has paid it out. So | She traded with foreign countries, her power extended all over 
that is not true— the world, with her national money. She had prosperity at 
and this, with the evident disposition to hoard gold, gives rise to the sus- home and a large Soveign trade wuring those. go, Rhy oe 
picion that there already exists a lack ot confidence among the people | Every Englishman who writes on the subject points to that 
touching our financial processes. period as the halcyon days of British prosperity. They h 

As to lack of confidence among the people, he is sapping the tional money and nobody could takeitaway. They had it tl 


confidence by saying that it is an 80-cent dollar, and talking | 4% their tools with which to do business. 
about the want of confidence. After the war was over she confiscated the property of 


masses by resuming gold payments. She adopted intern 
22 ee a eo ee money, and confiscation and ruin followed. It is intern: 

The Treasury Department is to administer laws, and with con- | money that destroys home industries. The balances are n 
fidence enough that the Government will pay its debts according | tled in money; they are settled in commodities. It is th 
to the contract. He talks about confidence qn money. The peo- | ness of exchange 
ple have confidence in all the money. There is plenty of con- TO ASCERTAIN THE VALUE 
fidence in money; but the people have not confidence in the ma- | of the money of one country and compare it with the va 
nipulations of banks. There is no doubt about confidence. He | 4, money of other countries. We hed no difficulty in tradi 
talks about the confidence of people in financial processes. I} with other countries when we were in suspension. During | 
have no confidence in the financial processes in the Treasury | way our foreign trade was more prosperous, considering thie cir- 
Department. I have no confidence in a Department that abro- | .umstances, than it has been since. We built more railroads 
gates laws by abolishing the market price, and the like of that. | .,4 developed the country more rapidly during the suspension 
I have no confidence in it; the people have no confidence in it. | oF specie ayuanie than at any other period. ~ It is only when 
There is a want of confidence in the Administration and not in| ,, cond 5 ee aneeal money that our trouble commenced. 


the law. Mr. President, continuing the quotation from the mes=ag 
There is certainly not enough silver now in circulation to cause uneasi- | the President in 1885, he says: 
ness : 
: 7 . : An acknowledgment of this fact is found in the act by virtue of 
1 should not think there was. The only uneasiness they have | our silver is compulsorily coined. It provides that “ the President 
is that they have not enough— vite the governments of the countries composing the Latin Union, so called, 
and the whole amount coined and now on hand might, after a time, be ab- | #24 of such other European nations as he may deem advisable, to join t 


. ae i vee r( liana 
sorbed by the people without apprehension; but itis the ceaseless stream United States in a conference to adopt @ common ratio paewes ~ oe ic 
that threatens to overflow the land which causes fear and uncertaint silver for the purpose of establishing internationally the use of bimetall 

a ‘ : Y 3 8 y: money and securing fixity of relative value between these metals. 


‘*Ceaseless stream.” Oh, if itcould be only a ceaselessstream | This conference absolutely failed. 
of the precious metals, uninterrupted by rascality, uninterrupted Thatis true. I agree with the President there. 


LSE SE RTOs Hint OS nays RR aN 


On the con- | ave to abandon it. We must have money at home. We must 


consider our wn condition and have money at home. Point to 
me a nation that ever prosecuted a great war with international 
money. Goldis the meanest coward, for it always disappears i 
time of war. It comes back after the war is over torob. It 
the meanest of all money because itis international; because it 
goes from one country to pick up the wreck. 
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absolutely failed, and a similar fat awaited all sub- | 
direction 


has 


onference 
Yorts in the same 





rhatis true. Now, the President is coming right square up | 
to) the facts, where there is no chance for controversy with him, 
and | am glad to agree with him that it failed. We may be 
+hankful that we were not kicked any harder by Great Britain. 
l we continue o ‘soinage of silver at a ratio different from that 
ny other nation 
Why would we not? We have been doing it for a great many 
rs, and no harm has come f: it If the: vould not con- 
vith us, why should we cons ou them? | do not see any 
ible about that. 
most vital part of the silver-coinage act remains inoperative and un 
f ited, and Without an ally or friend we battle upon the silver field in 
and losing contest 
Che most vital part of it remains inoperative That is true, 
wuse he will not execute it, because he will not pay out sil- 
ver. That is the reason. 
Of course we are engaged, as the President says, in an illogi- 
cal and losing contest in discurding silver. Suppose we had a 


our mints 


representa- 


ippose we should oven 


little manly independence; 
and have plenty of good silver 


and suppose we had a 


coins and their paper 
little prosperity in this country 
humiliating 


tives, 


ould it hurt us? It is an illogical, a losing, and a 
rame to allow Great Britain to demonetize our silver, and then 
to go there and beg of her to let us coin our own money. Of 


course that is an illogical and a losing contest. Sometimes the 


President is right. 
lo give full effect I 
careful and earnest ende ripe ince 
To this endI delegated a gentleman w 
ceed to the financial « conan rs of Eur 
ters to England, lrance, and Germany 
attitude and intent of those governments in respe 
such an international ratio as would procure free 
the mints of those countries and our own 


subject, I have made 
the adjournment of last Congress 

ted in fiscal science to pro 
and, in conjunction with our minis 
to obtain a full knowledge of the 
t of the establishment of 
coinage of both metals at 


design of Congress on this 


to the 
the 


ell instruc 


[ made some comments upon this gentleman before. He is a 
peculiar gentleman; he has some peculiar ideas. This man, Ed- 
ward Atkinson, believes the smaller the base the larger the su- 
perstructure may be with safety. He does not believe that it is 
necessary to have more than $5in coin in the world, and thatall 
the balance may be credit. Heis a great man for wind, without 
base; he is one of the people who says the whole business of the 
world is done on credit, and never has discovered the fact that 
if you 

MULTIPLY PROMISES TO PAY 

without anything to pay them with, sensible people become 
scared. The difficulty with all this bullion business is that you 
must pay without anything to pay with. The Government of the 
United States may promise to do impossible things. Suppose it 
should promise to make Lake Ontario discharge its waters into 
Lake Erie, would anybody believe in that promise? Suppose it 
should contract to deliver one thousand buffaloes, to be raised in 
this country within six months, would that promise be good for 
anything? Suppose it should promiss to issue a lot of paper de- 
pending upon goid held in Europe and to be imported from there, 
which we can not get; if we should make a promise of that kind 
it is only a promise to be broken. 

There is no use of this Governmentattempting to perform im- 
possible things. You mayinflate for alittle while, you may have 
State banksand national banks fora little while; butif you promise 
to pay, pay day is bound to comesome time, and that is what ailed 
the national banks. They got ina great deal of wind and loaned 
out money to such an extent that there was nothing to pay with. 
Then the people got scared and made a run on the banks, and 
many of the banks were broken. 
wind, on promises. That was the difficulty with the old State 
banks in 1857; and 1 recollect it very well. They were banks 
promising to pay in coin. Everybody was to be paid in coin if 
it was desired, if anybody wanted to be paid in coin. A Chicago 
bank was broken by a demand for a small amount of coin, and 
all the banks west of the Alleghenies collapsed at once. 

[t is an absurd idea to speak of having money in this country 

based upon gold, when the gold is hoarded and there is nota 
sufficient quantity of it in any event. The fact of it is that the 
whole of this business is 


TO SATISFY THE GREED 


of this colossal fabric of which Mr. Gladstone speaks. 

They keep a string on all the gold they receive for interest, 
which amvunts to five hundred millions a year. When they want 
to break you, they can call it in and smash you. Ifwe submit to 
being a financial colony of England, we may be very thankful if 
they will permit us to live at all. 

The President says he sent this distinguished gentleman to 
ascertain the views of Europe in regard to the ‘international 
conference, as to the international coinage business, in which my 
friend from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] has so much faith, and he is 
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They were doing business on | 





| are drifting, and I think 
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willing to drift along until we can strike 1e bedrock o ter- 
national agreement. 
Che President in his message cont les 
By my direction our consul-ge I t a ea n to 
the proceedings of the congress o e La { r our 
Interest 1n 1ts je ma report i 
rhe consu neral at Paris L re \ ‘ our 
interest by stating n advance a 1 the 
Bland a He made that kind of 1 t 
l may t r as the I o 
ea remains su i ‘ \ ry 
ré is it to qu ! 
Unc nged He says the no « ‘ rit; st 
tin ror it. 
‘he President says in his letter to Gov un Northen—w h 
I shall come to later—that all t iow we have is this ssi- 
bility, so Ling which can not ( e, of obtaini ul r 
national reement, and | eh s us th | n l it 
ind ther Ss no ospect of obt > n eem Ve 
h e tri it s ther i ) ‘ i a) | got 
sneered at by Great Britain . ng to « nue 
to *X Pose ¢ lr imbecility ana our a Ouse nl oT re ion 
The President says 
White whalers abana ees . in 
Weight of put opinion 
I do not believe that: in fact, I kn« itis! | ews 
of the Government of England a ot ‘ ( vy the h 
ol publie opinion in Kngland Nin i iso people o ng- 
land are bimetallists: every writ on pollLl ect I 0 n iny 
importance at in England is a et: x tG the 
stutistician. All the ded aristocracy o rland to ire 
bimet sts: also the manufacturing interests, the boards of 
trade; but those interests amount to nothin inst the old 
ring. This colossal power, which Gladstone 1ires so ich, 
owns twenty or thirty thousand millions of bonds, whi on- 
trolled in that center, and ten thousand millions of indebtedness 
of foreigon nations owin r to the Kingdom of G Britair L} 


var controls t) l.ond : .r) ‘ lian 
rreat power controls the London press and § eS GISCUSSION, as 


‘ 
| shall show before I am through. 

Mr. HOAR. Does the Senator think it stifl liscussion 

Mr. STEWART. It smothers it with 1antle of 


Ih ikes 
immense 
gold 
good 


darkness, leads my friend into the dark 
him follow the most devious ways of an 
learning. It is all on account of the 


atmosphere which surrounds him; otherw is 30 





\ 
y 

; : 

mists, the haze of thi 


] would be a 


man: but these gold principles have overshadowed even his 
bright intellect, so that he can see no light througn it, and his 
voice can not be heard at all. 


The Senator says, although w ve gone fat to know 


that it is 
NECESSARY TO USE BOTH METAI 

yet under the present condition of things, inasmuch as the ecom- 
mercial press, inasmuch as the Administration, inasmuch as his 
London friends, inasmuch as the powers that be are against us, 
we have to wait. 

We can not have a good thing, we can not even have a view of 
the promised land, because so many of our friends are h nger- 


the flesh pots of Egypt. The President in h mes- 


ing after 


sage continues: 

The steps thus taken have therefore only more’fully demonstrated the use 
lessness of further attempts at present to arrive at any agreeme n the 
subject with other nations 

Well, we have had further attempts and ' e have be tout 
again, but still, our friend from Iowa ALI IN] says There 
is nothing to do but to wait, wait.” ti shall o: ill attention. when 


the Senator, about these beautiful things 
that I do not beli that 
satisfied with the \ iy We 
people will be heard 


I get to the spee ch of 
this drifting into poverty. I tell him 
the far his State are e 


ntirely 


time his 


ers of 
at some 





from ido not believe they are willing to drift into verty. 
It is a strange idea that statesmen should say this great Govert 
ment must drift along powerless and helpless. 

The Pre sid nt continues: 

In the meantime we are accumulating sil\ | ul p 
culiar ratio, to such an extent, and assuming so y a burd pro 
vided for in any international negotiations, as w re er us an WW irable 

| party to any ire monetary conferen« f na 

Wear that the accumulation of too much silve1 l be 
undesirable. I tell you, Mr. President, the accumulations we 
have made thus far have saved us from bankruptey.’ The $600,- 


000,000 of silver in this country isall that stands between us and 
collapse. 
But what is proposed? It is proposed 
TO DISCARD ALL SILVER 
| and make all obligations redeemable in gold. You would have 
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a thousand millions of credit money and only one hundred mil- 
lions of gold with which to redeem it, when you have repudiated 


the standard silver money, asthe Treasury Departmentdoes. The | 


Department will not regard it as standard money, and the Presi- 
dent says that gold is the only standard money. If the silver in 
the vaults of the Treasur y rests mpon gold, it is no better than so 
much paper, and really paper would be better when you take 
from silver its standard character, which the President suys it 
does a now possess, 

I teil you, Mr. President, that what.ails this country is that we 
are about to go to the single gold standard and discard six hun- 
dred millions of standard money. It is the fear of further con- 
traction and falling prices that is causing the present distress. 

EVERY BUSINESS MAN KNOWS 


the ultimate payment is to rest upon the gold alone, there must 
be « financial panic. Consequently there isdistrustand a threat- 
ened revolution hanging over us. 
at all knows there must be a crash if this avowed purpose is ac- 
complished. 

‘But, ah,” you say, ‘we will strengthen the reserves.” We 
hear that all around. How do you propose to strengthen the 
reserves? The answer is, ‘‘ We will increase our obligations to 
Great Britain, we will issue bonds, we will give the banks more 
circulation, we will bid for gold, although we know we could 
not keep it if we got it, and we cin gét out bonds, we can get 
more credit stuff out.” If you get two hundred millions of gold 
it will not stay, it will go right out again. Everybody knows 

THAT BANKRUPTCY WILL BE THE RESULT 


if such a course is persisted in. The repeal of the Sherman 
act means bankruptcy; it means the destruction of credit: it 
meuns the repudiation of silver as abasis of credit. Then, why 
struggle for gold when we know it is impossible to get it or to 
keep it? The only way you can keep gold when you get it is to 
hoard it; you can not use it as money. The only country in the 
world which can afford to talk about gold as international money 
is Great Britain. She has an income from other nations of at 


> ¢ ° . | 
least five hundred millions, and consequently she can loan it 
1 : | 


out, and that is coming in to her all the while: besides the ad- 
vantage she has in having the carrying trade and her other ad- 
vantages, having dominion over all of Asia, and having 250,- 
000,000 slaves in those countries, for they have in fet been 
reduced to slavery—with all these advantages and with an in- 
come from us of two hundred millions England can stand it, 
but even she finds trouble sometimes. A great many of her own 
people ave discontented with her policy. 
If the course proposed is adopted we shall have 


THE BALANCE OF TRADE AGAINST US 


more and more, for our products will sell for less and less, and 
we shall have less to buy with. This is the feast to which we are 
invited. This is why we were called in extrasession, and this is 


why we are here to-night—the purpose of destroying the founda- | 
Weare ciiled here to act upon the | 


tion of wh \t credit we have. 
repeal of the Sherman law. We are told that if the Senate re- 
sists the imperial will of our master that the Senate is disgraced 
asa legislutive body. All these things we hear, and we he 
homilies about them. There ought to be someone to resist this 
revolution. There ought to be some power somewhere to do it. 

The President continues in his message: 

It is a signitieant fact that four of the tive countries composing the Latin 
Union mentioned in our coinage act, embarrassed with their silver cur- 
rency, have just completed an arrangement among themselves that no more 


silver shall be coined by their respective governments, and that such ashas | 


been alreatiy coimed and in circulation shal be redeemed in gold by the 
country of its coinage. 

That is what I alluded tosome timeago. After Mr. Cleveland 
sont Mr. Walker, the consul-general at Paris, to tell the French 
Government that we were going to abandon silver, they passed 
a resolution to dissolve the Latin Union; but in order to accom- 

lish that, the nation desiring it had to give a year’s notice. and 


n case the Latin Union was dissolved each nation had toredeem | 


in gold its outstanding silver coin. 


Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. His the Senater the text of that | 


resolution providing for redeeming in gold? 

Mr. STEWART. 
with it. 

Mr. WHITE of Louisiana. That is all fight. 

Mr. STEWART. The substanceof the resolution was that at 
the end of five years the Latin Union should be dissolved, pro- 
vided any one of the nations concerned gave a year’s previous 
notice, and in the event of the dissolution each nation should re- 


deem the silver that was held by the other in gold at the rate of | 
France held, I think, about two hundred mil- 


$1.33 an ounce. 
lions, and might have demanded’$1.33an ounce for it, but she de- | 
clined to give the notice for reasons satisfaciory to herself, and | 


| should have an abundance of money 
| we should let our gold go and get silver, it wouid take 


Every man who hasany sense | 
| ists, see the pove 


| nothing, for there is no farmer 





| have not the text of it, but Iam familiar 
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so the Latin Union, notwithst»nding the report that the | 
States was going to abandon silver, has not been disso 
though they passed.a resolution whereby it may be dis 
any of the nations concerned in it. 


The resort to this expedient by these countries may well arr 
tion of those who suppose that We can succeed, without shock or 
attempt tocirculate upon its merits all the silver we may « 


| Visions of our silver coinage act 


Under free coinage we could get silver enough 
, but not too much 


millions of silver before weshould have a supply that 
up the price of silver to that of gold. Silver would 


| than gold if we had any desire to be independent, if y 
’ | desire to be American, 
that when the standard silver dollars are discarded, that is, if | 


if we had any desire to hay 
our own, if we were not an appendage of Great Brita 


| open our mints at once. 


What is the consequence of not doing it? Let a: 
through thiscountry and see the poverty and dist 
ty of the farmers of the West 
of the South, who have worked for twenty yea 
who has made 


last twenty years; if they have mppor ted their { 


out of debt they have done remarkal bly well. D 

the value of their farms has shrunk 5) per cent 

eeived the results of their labor? Where hast 

which they earned? It has gone to build up the « 

in London with its branch in New York, of which M 
boasts, this monster which is 


ABSORBING THE SUBSTANCE OF LABOR 
throughout the world. There is where it is; there 
profit has gone. 

[ exhibited a table here showing that by the fall in 
of cotton alone, ascompared to what it was previous to 
fore silver dropped, the loss on cotton exported by t 
prices was over $1,500,000,000 in five years—$3vu0,000,0 
That comes out of labor. Where is gold? It go 
money centers; it builds up colossal fortunes at the e 
the country. This is done by the cunning of the bon 
This is the new civilization which is to grow up. W 
had various devices to enslave mankind; the human rac 


| struggled against the devices of cunning through ail the 


aE 
but the most cunning and most wicked is the device of m 
ulating the currency, the changing of contracts, and enslay 
the masses. 
Mr. President, again the President says: 
The condition In which our Treasury may be placed by a persis 
our present course 'is'a matter of concern to-every patriotic citizen \ 


not desire his Government to pay in silver alone all the obligation 
should be paid in gold. 


I- would have been glad if the President had discrimin 
told. us what ebligations should have been paid in gold 
them are contracted to be paid in gold, All by the ¢ 
by the law.are payable in silver equaily with gold. 

What particular creditor should receive money in 
should like to know? Is he an American or is he a fi 
I believe it has been the practice of the Treasury Depa 

£O DISCRIMINATE AGAINST THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
and in favor of foreigners who have driven hard barg 
the Government. I repeat, I should like to know wha 
tion should be paid in gold that have been contracted | 
in coin? Certainly not the bonded indebtedness, bec: 


| bonded indebtedness was originally payable in gree: 
| “ * . » 


lawful money. At the suggestion and solicitation of 
‘ 5 
holders, by act of Congress it was changed into coin, : 


| it was made definite coin of the standard value of Jul) 


That is‘as far as the bonds were concerned, and that 
on the bonds. The greenbacksand Treasur y notes ar 
payable in either gold or silver at the option of the Go 
However, at the time it was written there were no 
notes. Greenbacks were payable in coin. 

Itwould have been much more gratifying if the Pres 
suggested what particular obligations should be paid i 
undertake to say that 

EVERY OBLIGATION OF THE GOVERNMENT 
ought to be paid in that money which is most conveniec! 
Government to pay itin. I undertake to say that the 
which the Administration for twenty-five years has tak: 
to the creditor the option whieh the law reserves to th 
ment has been in violation of law, and has brought gr: 
trouble, holding out expectations that we had no right t 
and degrading our own currency, robbing the people to 
the bondholders beyond the contract. 

Does anybody doubt that the gold interest on bonds | 
sweeping the entire earnings of the whole country into t 
fabric of credit, which has ‘become so colossal that ther 
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no civil liberty in this country if that fabric is allowed to increase 
by islation b»yond the contract? Here we have & Pre ident } 
wl ivocates the increase of it by departmental construction. 
Why should the people of the United Stxtes be taxed to give | 
the dhe lders more than the contruct calls for? is that honest? | 
Very well, we will leave that and see what the next sentence 1s. 
\ hould wir condition be such as to oblige us, ina prudent manage 
our affairs, to discontinue the calling in and payment of int 
ons, Wh Ww hav ie Tr I v l 1a ind 
nt of further interest thereon 
ot know why the coinage of silver. which is good mone 
tine ose obligations, will interfere. Those obligations are | 


)in silver, and why coining more silver will prevent th 





pa i 
7 t of them is a mystery to! 
THERE ARP SOME WONDERFUL TH 
s messace and that is one of the most wonderful 
he coining of silver with which the Department has the 
du nd the right to pay these bonds prevent the payment of 
th and embarrass the Government in pa y them? How 


} hat come to be the ¢ase? But the fact is, as it always 
when a great man gets on the wrone side of a questik 
step he takes he gets deener in the mire. 

The President started out all wrong when he undertook to de- 
stroy silver and put us on the gold standard. Consequently | 
reasoning is always wrong. That is why the gold men in this 

have been unable to do themselves justice. Is it not re- 
markable that we are called here to repeal the purchasing cla 

3] nan act to restore confidence, and neither the Presi- 
dent nor one of his admirers, I say no Administration Senator, 
whether he be Republican or Democrat, has been able to even 
st what financial poliey they would adopt? We have not 
word from them. The people inquire, 


WHEN YOU RBEPEAI HE LAW EF i890 


Oi > snet 


What are you going to do? This will diminish your money. 
We have not enovgh now; we are on the verge of bankruptcy 
for want of money; 
people are out of employment: the banksare taking out no more 
curreney; there isa bounty on currency. The banks in New 
York are issuing spurious currency. 
or forty million dollars of stuff as currency, but it is not cur- 
rency. Everybody knows there is a currency famine, and here 
you propose to repeal the only law which gives us new money. 


No Administration Senator, whether he be Republican or Dem- 
ocrat, or whatever standing he may have in the gold party which 
absorbs the leaders of both, has the courage to tell us how he is 
going to get out more money to relieve the stringency. He has 
not deigned to tell us that. 

They tell us to take this step and have faith in them. I have 
no faith in the Treasury Department. It has shaken my confi- 
dencein it 

BY ITS CONSTANT DISOBEDIENCE OF LAW 


The Treasury Department has always found it necessary to 
sacrifice the rights of the people to the greed of 
and give the option to the bondholder which Congress secured 
to the Government. lt hasalways done that. I have not much 
confidence in anything the Tre 
way of executing the laws. facility in nullifying laws is mar- 
velous. The Treasury Department in one breath blew away the 
law that the President told us was mandatory and which he 
called us here in hot haste torepeal. We have all been talk ng 
about the law as mandatory, and with just one brush he blots it 
out and says it amounts to nothing. All he has to do is to bid 
less than anybody will sell silver for, and that is the ead of th 
law. He abolishes the market price with facility. I should like 
to know, when there is so much legerdemain going on, if it is 
strange that we should inquire what is your plan. 

Do they expect to inspire confidence in us with a plan they 
dare not disclose? We hive some curiosity to know what the 
plan is. The Senator from Ohio, who is the great leader of the 
gold monometallists of this country, in 1867 

MADE THE FIRST ARRANGEMENT WITH ENGLAND 
and joined them in a recommendation in Paris in favor of de 
monetizing silver. In1876 he was the first man to discover and in- 
form the people of the United thatsilver was demonetized through 
English influence. He is the great leader cf the monometallists. 
He tells us that we must come up to the mirk and show our 
strength; that we must go forward and issue bonds and buy gold. 
His theory is, if you will only have courage to load the people 
still heavier he will be satisfi-d. He can stand a great load for 
the people but not for himself. The greatest any person ever 
imposed upon them he stands with ease. He says issue bonds. 
My friend from Indiana intimated that he did not like to take 
that kind ofa jump; he did not want to put more debt and taxes 
on the people. 
of silver coin and provide it shall all be redeemed in gold 











he bondholder | 


sury Department will do in the 
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we have great stringency; prices are falling; | and now you 


Chey have put out thirty | ; 
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I do not remember that comments of that kind were made by 
the London press when we were 
RESISTING THE FORCE BILL, 
They do not get angry at our proceedings except when we are 
resisting their schemes of aggrandizement and plunder. I call 


attention to this. It is particularly gratifying to me that there , 
| the name of the poor. It is a mockery to ask that th« 


are some people in the United States who are notin harmony 


with the British scheme of plunder, and who are not entirely | 
satisfied with the United States being reduced to a financial | 


colony of Great Britain. 


But before I proceed further with my remarks, I notice sev- | 
eral amendments being offered to the pending bill looking to a | 
further degradation of silver that area good deal worse than the | 


‘‘makeshift” which was so much condemned by the Democratic 


party. I donot propose to vote for any scheme further to de- | 
grade silver. If silver must be killed, donot let it be strangled | 


or poisoned; let it be killed squarely. A bill that limits the 
quantity toa certain amoynt and that has a termination of the 


purchases will be regarded the world over as a final settlement, | 


as a compromise, and as the end of the silver question, and that 
silver is'not to be used as money. I will not discuss those prop- 
ositions now, but I merely say that I would prefer the center 
shot of the gold bugs and meet death to strangulation by any 
scheme further to degrade silver. 

Mr.CAREY. I should like to ask the Senator from Nevada a 
question. 

Mr. STEWART. Certainly. 

Mr. CAREY. Does he want to be understood as saying that 


ited coinage of silver? 

Mr. STEWART. Does the Senator from Wyoming wish to 
catechise me? 

Mr. CAREY. No; I merely want to understand the Sena- 
tor’s position. 

Mr. STEWART. I mean to say that I do not propose to vote 
for any bill that fixes the life of silver, that fixes the span upon 
its existence, because if it is to have only a lingering existence 
for a few years, it had better die now. If it is not money we do 


not want it. I have said all I care to state on that point. I will | 


discuss the amendments when they come up. 

Mr. CAREY. I thought the Senator was informing the Sen- 
ate that the side which he represents would not accept any com- 
promise in place of the pending measure except that which, of 
course, would not be a compromise, the free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver. 


Mr. STE : aid Iw n xcept acompromis at | 7 ; : 
ir. STEWART. Ie I would not accept a compromise that | last three months? If so, why were they paving a premi 


would degrade silver further and be another ‘* makeshift,” that 
would put us further down. I would not accept a compromise of 
that kind; I would rather have immediate death. 

When the Senate adjourned last evening I was discussing the 
President’s message of 1885and had nearly concluded. Iwill re- 
sume, and read from the message. The President says: 


The so-called debtor class, for whose benefit the continued compulsory | , 
| much money or too little? Was there any future dang: 


coinage of silver is insisted upon, are not dishonest because they are in debt; 
and they should not besuspected of adesire to jeopardize the financial safety 
of the country in order that they may cancel their present debts by paying 
the same in depreciated dollars. 
That is a remarkable statement, that they are not dishonest 
because they are in debt. 
THE IRONY OF THIS SENTENCE IS SEVERE. 


‘*They should not be suspected of a desire to jeopardize the | 
financial safety of the country in order that they may cancel | 
their present debts by paying the same in depreciated dollars,” | 


The President is very unjust to the debtor class. It is a very 
cruel expression. They never have asked sucha thing. They 
have simply asked that the creditors might be paid in the money 
of the contract. Itis the gold associates of the President who 
changed the contract. It is the legislation of Congress that 
struck down silver that changed the contract. 

By all the authorities the money available for the payment of 
debts has been appreciated 50 per. cent, and the debtor is not 
asking to pay in a depreciated currency; he is asking the priv- 
ilege to pay in the currency of the same value he borrowed, 
which the President denies to him when he advocates the gold 
standard. Thisslur upon the debtor is unjust and cruel. When 


we look at the mortgaged farms, when we see the mortgages | 
being foreclosed and the farms selling for 50 cents on the dollar | 


compared with what they would have brought twenty yearsago, 
when we see families being driven from their homes on account 
of the change in the contract wrought by legislation, we do not 
think it generous on the part of the President to make such a 
suggestion. 


Nor should it be forgotten that it is not the rich nor the money-lender | 


alone that must submit to such a readjustment, enforced by the Government | giving the laws of Congress achance to see how they wo 


and their debtors. The pittance of the widow and the orphan and the in- 
comes of helpless beneficiaries of all kinds would be disastrously reduced. 


If what? If the money of the contract was restored? What 
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aplea. If this is to be made when money is appreci 
least 2 per cent per annum; when the burdens of the deh: 
being increased; when widows and orphans are bein 
from their homes by the usury wrought by legislation, - 
to me entirely heartless for the President to talk like th 
Mr. President, it is a mockery to ask that debts be incr 


of debts be increased in the name of the widows and orp} 
are being driven from their homes. 

The depositors in savings banks and in other institutions w 
trust the savings of the poor, when their little accumulatio 
down to meet the new order of things, would, in their distress 
alize the delusion of the promise made to them that plentiful » 
improve their condition. 

What poor man, what depositor in a savings bank 
that such legislation be passed toenhance the value o 

THIS PLEA IS NOT FOR THE POOR MAN; 


| it is not for the depositor in the savings bank; it 


gigantic fabric of wealth that Mr. Gladstone pictur 
of which has never been seen in the world. It is the 
augment that and to oppress the poor. Donot do itint 


| of the poor nor in the name of the savings banks; for let 
| with regard to the savings banks, as I said two years a 


Senate, if this process goes on nine-tenths of the savi) 


| in this country will go into bankruptcy. Those who 
| curity on real estate can not collect it. 


I will not mention details, but I have information 
suvings banksin many of thecities. Theirsecurities wil 


; : ; | less; and in order to pay any interest on the deposits t 
he will accept nocompromise measure except the free and unlim- 
. 


make use of the money, and no safe use can be madeof m 


| the savings banks that would save them from bankrupte 
| only the great operators who take the railroads in a) 


them who can take care of themselves. The savings | 


| to close their doors when our English friends produc 


panic. I hope it may be so arranged that it will be 
but of course they must failif this processof appreciating 
is continued. They can not realize on their securities ai 


| must close their doors. They are not interesied in dis! 


money. 


We have now on hand all the silver dollars necessary tosupply th« 
needs of the people and to satisfy those who from sentiment wis 
them in circulation; and if their coinage is suspended they can be | 
obtained by all whodesirethem. If the need of more is at any time ap} 
their coinage may be renewed. 


Why does he not say that we have all the gold that is ne 


| sary? Why does he not cut off the entire supply? Hav 


that is necessary! Did they have all that was necessary i) 


it? Why are prices shrinking? Why are thousands, ye: 
lions, of men out of employment because there is no mo 
conduct enterprise if we have all the money that is nec 


That disaster has not already overtaken us furnishes no proof tha 
does not wait upon a continuation of the present silver coinage. 


Danger! What danger have we passed through? Was 


wages from silver coinage? How does the President fig 


| danger? Who told him there was danger? 


This went on for some years afterward. It has gone o 
the present time; and even in his recent message, whic! 
review before I sit down, he ineffect admits that there h 
no harm yet, but it is a calamity howl for the future all t! 
and this is done for the purpose of 

DESTROYING ONE OF THE PRECIOUS METALS, 

Senators talk about calamity howling. I should lik 

some paper from some party of the calamity howlers th 


| furnish a parallel to these state papers. 


Every utterance is of danger inthe future. Thecharg: 
the Sherman law is that it is going to produce disaster i 
ture. That is what produced this panic, because it is | 
the future to produce disaster. We must repeal the law 
it. It says no matter whether the apprehensions are un 
or not, to quiet the apprehensions, whether well founded 
the law must be repealed. Of course nosensible man 
apprehensions that we will get too much silver. The wo 
never been thus blessed. 

We have been saved by the most careful management and unus 
dients, by acombination of fortunate conditions, and by a confident 
tation that the course of the Government in regard to silver coil 
be speedily changed by the action of Congress. 

We have been saved by wonderful management! Th 
aged to keep it all in the Treasury and would not use it as 
That is the way they have been saved. They have kep' 
the Treasury and defied the law. A glorious commen 


rate. 


Prosperity hesitates upon our threshold because of the dangers <0 
certainties surrounding this question. 
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That is, true prosperity hesitates and refuses to come bec 


you have deprived the people of money.and because it is still 
ur certain whether the combination and conspit acy W ill be suf- 
ficiently powerful to continue to shrink the volume of money to 
mtinue to rob the people. That is why it hesitates. 
Capital timidly shrinks from trade, and investors are unwill 
chance of the questionable shape in which their money will be 
them, while enterprise halts at a risk against which care an 
snagement do not protect 





\h, capital hesitates to put money in property when it is fall- 


i 


ing, and you are contracting it. If you had more money, and 
property was going up, capital would take the risk. Capita 
always invests in property when itis going up. Then you have 


prosperity. From 1850 to 1873 property was rising, and 


CAPITAL SOUGHT INVESTMENT IN PROPERTY 


[It exerted every effort to create new property. The people did 
not hoard money. Since that time, since the crime of 1873, 
property has been going down and money has been hid. The 
miser ean hide his gold or his silver in a vault and its purchuas- 
ng power would increase enough to make him rich {t has in- 
creased more than 50 per cent in twenty years—2s per 
year-—without any risk. Nobody wants property now because 
it is going down. 

That is the rule. That is why it hesitates. It is idle for the 
President to tell us that capital hesitates to invest in property 
or to create property because it will not get good money for the 
property. Capital hesitates to go into property because prop 
erty is falling. It is a rule of human nature to go short on 
falling property and long on property that is rising. Money is 
rising in value, and the miser goes long on it and puts it in his 
safe and keeps it there. That is the way it operates. Then the 
President goes on: 

As a necessary consequence, labor lacks employment, and suffering and 
distress are visited upon a portion of our fellow-citizens especially entitled 
to the careful consideration of those charged with the duties of legislation 

Now, see how tender he is of our fellow-citizens who are en- 
titled to labor. What has produced the millions of tramps in 
this country? Contraction. What makes it impossible to em- 
ploy labor’ Contraction. 


cent a 


WHAT MAKES CONTRACTION 


The destruction of one of the precious metals. What the Presi- 
dent advocates has made the tramps. His theory has made mil- 
lions of traraps in this country and it will make millions more. 
He is denying to enterprising men money with which to carry 
on enterprises. He it making property He is 
making the creation of property unprofitable. He is shrinking 
the volume of money. He is inflicting upon the country all the 
evils of contraction. 

All that is disastrous to prosperity, all that is cruel to human 
effort, all that breeds misery on earth is contained in the terri- 
ble word ‘*‘contraction.” When the President says, ‘‘ I will de- 
stroy one of the precious metals and have contraction,” let him 
not say that he wants to have the people employed. Why are 
not the people now employed all over the country? The Presi- 
dent ought to have studied the first elements of political econ- 
omy before he wrote this document. If he had he would not 
have written it. Of course he wrote it in good faith. 

No interest appeals to us so strongly for a safe and stable currency as the 
vast army of the unemployed. 

No interest appeals to us so strong for an ample, sufficient cur- 
rency so that there will be money to give employment as the 
great army of the unemployed. 

THERE IS NO ARMY OF 
when there is plenty of money. There never was in history at 
any time. That army is organized by contraction and it is kept 
in existence by contraction. When there was plenty of money 
there never was at any period in the history of the world an 
army of unemployed. But the President is organizing an army 
of that kind in this country more numerous than ever existed 
before, and it ismultiplying daily. 

[recommend the suspension of the compulsory coin 
directed by the law passed in February, 1878. 


undesirable. 


THE UNEMPLOYED 





ge of silver dollars 


He recommends the suspension of coinage for the purpose of 
giving employment to the people, for the purpose of relieving 
the army of the unemployed. A compliance with that recom- 
mendation relegates seven States and Territories to poverty 
and to starvation, throws their inhabitants out of employment, 
and deprives 2,000,000 people of the means of livelihood. The 
suspension of the coinage of the silver dollar at that time would 
have depreciated the price of products 25 per cent, the con- 
traction of the currency resulting from it would have closed 
many workshops and have multiplied the army of the unem- 
ployed. So the President evidently wrote that message from a 
total misapprehension of the fundamental principles of political 
economy. 
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} depreciation in the value of silver or for the purpose of specul 
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it i ts Against this latter amount there are outstandl slive 
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Eve 1onth two millions of he public Treasury are p 
for two millions or more of silver dollars, to be added tothe idl ‘ ‘ 
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Li ntinu renough, this operation will result in tae s stitu 
or all the gold the Government owns applicabie to its genera 
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a dollar in gold, and the two coins will part company Gold, still the ind 
ard of value, and necessary in our dealings with other countrie Vill be at 
L premium over silver: banks which have substituted gold for the deposit 
stomers may pay them with silver bought with such gold, thu 
1andsome profit; rich speculators will sell their hoarded d to 
! iburs who need it to liquidate their foreign deb ataruh pre 
mium over silver, and the laboring men and women of the land, most defense 
less of all, will find that the dollar received for the wage of their t« h 
sadly shrunk in its purchasing,power. It may be said that the latter resul 
vi ve but temporary, and that ultimately the price of labor will be adjusted 
» the change; buteven if this takes place the wage-worker can not ibly 
| gain, but must inevitably lose, since the price he is compelled to pay for his 
| living will not only be measured in a coin heavily depreciated, and fluctuat 
| ing and uncertain in its value, but this uncertainty in the value of the pur 
| chasing medium will be made the pretext for an advance in prices beyond 
} that justified by actual depreciation 
| The words uttered in 1834 by Daniel Webster in the Senate of the United 
States are true to-day The very man of all others who has the deep in 
} terestin a sound currency, and who suffers most by mischievous legi 
in money matters, is the man who earns his daily bread by his daily 
The most distinguished advocate of bimetallism, discussing our 
coinage, has lately written 
No American citizen's hand has yet felt thesensation of cheapne either 
in receiving or expending the silver-act dollars 
And those who live by labor or legitimate trade never will fee i nsa 
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saries and comforts of life 
Chose who do not fear any disastrous consequences arising from th 
inued compulsory coinage of silver as now directed by law, and who 
the country intended as its 1 ilt 





W sa public benefit, are reminded that history demonstrates th the 
point is reached in the attempt to float at the same time two sorts of 
mot of ifferent excellence, when the better will cease to be in general 
irculation. The hoarding of gold, which has already taken place, indicate 
that we shall not escape the usual experience in such é Soif this silver 
ige be continued we may reasonably expect that gold and its equivalent 

\ .bandon the field of circulation to silver alone ‘his, of course, must 
produce a severe contraction of our circulating medium, instead of adding 
I l e disputed that any attempt on the part of the Government to 
use the circulation of silver dollars worth 80 cents, side by side with gold 


nit that legislation does not run 
seconded by the conf 


ents, even within the li 
ter to the laws of trade, to be successful must be 


irs worth 100 ¢ 





ie of the people that both coins will retain the same purchasing power 
nd be interchangeable at wil A special effort has been made by t Se 
ary the Treasury to increase the amount of our silver coin in circula 





ut the fact that a large share of the li ed amount thus put out has 
turned to the public Treasury in payment of duties, leads tc the be 

the people do not now desire to keep it in hand; and this, with the 
‘ion that there al 





ent disposition to hoard gold, gives rise to the 
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ready exists a lack of confidence among the people touching our financial 
processes There is certainly not enough silver now in circulation to cause 
uneasiness; and the whole amount coined and now on hand might, aftera 
time, be absorbed by the people without apprehension; but it is the cease- 
less stream that threatens to overflow the land which causes fear and uncer 
tainty 

What has been thus far submitted upon this subject relates almost en- 
tirely to considerations of a home nature, unconnected with the bearing 
which the policies of other nations have upon the question. But it is per- 
fectly apparent that a line of action in regard to our currency can not wisely 
be settled upon or persisted in. without considering the attitude on the sub- 
ject of other countries with whom we maintain intercourse through com 
merce, trade, and travel. An acknowledgment of this fact is found in the 
act by virtue of which our silver is compulsorily coined. It provides that 
“the President shall invite the governments of the countries composing the 
Latin Union, so called, and of such other European nations as he may deem 
advisable, to join the United States in aconference to adopt a common ratio 
between gold and silver for the purpose of establishing internationally the 
use of bimetallic money and securing fixity of relative value between these 
metals 

This conference absolutely failed, and a similar fate has awaited all sub- 
sequent efforts In the same direction. And still we continue our coinage of 
silver at a ratio different from thatof any other nation. The most vital part 
of the silver-colnage act remains inoperative and unexecuted, and without 
an ally or friend we battle upon the silver field in an illogical and losing con- 
test 

‘'o give full effect to the design of Congress on this subject I have made 
careful and earnest endeavor s.nce the adjournment of the last Congress. 

To this end I delegated a gentleman well instructed in fiscal science to 
yroceed to the financial centers of Europe, and. in conjunction with our min- 
ee rs to England, France, and Germany, to obtain a full knowledge of the 
attitude and intent of those governments in respect of the establishment of 
such an international ratio as would procure free coinage of both metals at 
the mints of those countries and our own. 

By my direction our consul-general at Paris has given close attention to 
the proceedings of the congress of the Latin Union, in order to indicate our 
interest in its objects and report its action. 

It muy be said, in brief, as the result of these efforts, that the attitude of the 
leading powers remains substantially unchanged since the monetary con- 
ference of 1881. nor is it to be questioned that the views of these governments 
are in each instance supported by the weight of public opinion. 

The steps thus taken have therefore only more fully demonstrated the use- 
of further attempts at present to arrive at any agreement on the 
subject with other nations. 

In the meantime we the accumulating silver coin, based upon our own 
peculiar ratio, to such an extent, and assuming so heavy a burden to be pro- 
vided for in any international negotiations, as will render us an undesirable 
party to any future monetary conference of nations. 

It is a significant fact that four of the five countries composing the Latin 
Union mentioned in our coinage act, embarrassed with their silver cur- 
rency, have just completed an agreement among themselves that no more 
silver shall be coined by their respective governments, and that such as has 
been already coined and in circulation shall be redeemed in gold by the coun- 
try of its comage. The resort to this expedient by these countries may well 
arrest the attention of those who suppose that we can succeed without shock 
or injury in the attempt to circulate upon its merits all the silver we ma, 
coin under the provisions of our silver-coinage act. 

The condition in which our Treasury may be placed by a persistence in 
our present course is a matter of concern to every patriotic citizen Who does 
not desire his Government to pay in silver such of its obligations as should 
be paid in gold. Nor should our condition be such as to oblige us, in a pru- 
dent management of our affairs, to discontinue the calling in and payment 
of interest-bearing obligations, Wh ch we have the right now to discharge 
and thus avoid the paymeut of further interest thereon. 

The so-called debtor class, for whose benefit the continued compulsory 
coinage of silver is insisted upon, are not dishonest because they are in 
debt; and they should not be suspected of a desire to jeopardize the finun- 
cial safety of the country, in order that they may cancel their present debts 
by paying the same in depreciated dollars. Nor should it be forgotten that 
it is not the rich nor the money-lender alone that must submit to such are- 
adjustment, enforced by the Government and their debtors. The pittance 
of the widow and the orphan and the incomes of helpless beneficiaries of all 
kinds would be disastrously reduced. The depositors in savings banks and 
in other institutions which hold in trust the savings of the poor, when their 
little accumulations are scaled down to meet the new order of things, would, 
in their distress, painfully realize the delusion of the promise made to them 
that plentiful money would improve their condition. 

We have now on hand all the silver dollars necessary to supply the present 
needs of the people and to satisfy those who from sentiment wish to see 
them in circulation: and if their coinage is suspended they can be readily 
obtained by all who desirethem. Ifthe need of more is atany time apparen 
their coinage may be renewed. 

Thatdisaster has not already overtaken us furnishes no proof that danger 
does not wait upon a continuation of the present silver coinage. We have 
been saved by the most careful management and unusual expedients, by a 
combination of fortunate conditions, and by a confident expectation that 
the course of the Government in regard to silver coinage would be speedily 
changed by the action of Congress. 

Prosperity hesitates upon our threshold because of the dangers and un- 
certainties surrounding this question. Capital timidly shrinks from trade, 
and investors are unwilling to take chance of the questionable shape in 
which their mogey will be returned to them, while enterprise halts at a risk 
against which care and sagacious management do not protect. 

As a necessary consequence, labor lacks employment, and suffering and 
distress are visited upon a portion of our fellow-citizens especially entitled 
to the careful consideration of those charged with the duties of legislation. 
No interest appeals to us so strongly for a safe and stable currency as the 
vast army of the unemployed, 

I recommend the suspension of the compulsory coinage of silver dollars, 
directed by the law passed in February, 1878. 


Mr. STEWART. 


I now take the message of 1886, because it 
is interesting to observe the workings of great minds, and how 


constantly they dwell upon a particular point. The President’s 
message of 1886 contains nothing new. It simply reiterates the 
statements of the message of 188). 


{From his second annual message, December 6, 1886. | 


During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1886, there were coined, under the 
compulsory silver-coinage act of 1878, 29.838,905 silver dollars, and the cost of 
the silver used in such coinage was $23,448.960.01. There had been coined up to 
the close of the previouy fiscal year, under the provisions of the law, 203,- 
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882,554 silver dollars, and on the Ist day of De 
of such coinage was $247,131,549. 

The Director of the Mint reports that at the time of the passag: 
of 1878, directing this coinage, the intrinsic value of the dollar 
was 94} cents each, that on the 3ist day of July, 1886, the pri 
reached the lowest stage ever known, so that the intrinsicor bullio; 
our standard silver dollar at that date was less than 72 cents he 
silver on the 30th day of November last was such as to make th 
intrinsically worth 78 cents extra 

These differences in value of the coins represent the fluctuati 
price of silver, and they certainly do not indicate that compulso1 
by the Government enhances the price of that commodity or se 
formity in its value. 

Every fair and legal effort has been made by the Treasury Depa 
distribute this currency among the people. The withdrawal oft 
States Treasury notes of small denominations and the issuing o 
ver certificates have been resorted to in the endeavor to accomp!i 
sult, in obedience to the will and sentiments of the representatiy 
people in the Congress. On the 27th day of November, 1886, the pe 
of these coins, or certificates representing them, the nominal s 
873,041, and we still had $79,464,345 in the Treasury, as against about 
055 in the hands of the people, and $72,865,376 remaining in the ‘I 
one year ago. The Director of the Mint again urges the necessi 
vault room for the purpose of storing these silver dollars whi 
needed for circulation by the people. 

Ihave seen no reason to change the views expressed in my la 
message on the subject of this compulsory coinage; and I agai 
suspension on all the grounds contained in my former recommen 
enforced by the significant increase of our goid exportations durir 
year, as appears by the comparative statement herewith presented 
the further reasons that the more this currency is distributed am 
people the greater becomes our duty to protect it from disaster 
now have abundance for all our needs; and that there seems but lit 
priety in building vaults to store such currency when the only pret 
its coinage is the necessity of its use by the people as a circulating 1 

Why have vaults been built for storing silver instead of p 
* » i 
itin circulation, asIsaid before? All the objections which | 
urged against the President’s former message apply to t! 
is all on the idea that contraction makes prosperity and t 
destruction of one of the precious metals is a good thing 
€ 0 £ e remarkable document, issued un 
I now come to a more remarkab rcument, i Lu 
peculiar circumstances. It will be recollected that in 
1891, during the month of January, there was a lively 
versy here with regard to what was known as the force 
The President at that time was a private citizen, pract 
law in New York, with his office in the Mills Building. He 
not mixing in public affairs, but he was in the manipulating « 
ter of the United States. His attention does not appear to h 

cen called to the so-called force bi jut it so happened t 
I 1 called to the so-called f bill, but it hapt 1 t 
pending the force bill, and for the purpose of side-tracking 
one of the means adopted was to pass through the Senate 

A BILL FOR THE FREE COINAGE OF SILVER 

That bill went to the House of Representative, and was thers 
pending. It was well known that President Harrison woul 
veto it if it went to him, but a fellow-feeling makes all manki! 
wondrous kind. The Republicans were anxious that Presid 
Harrison should not be embarrassed by having presented to |} 
a free coinage bill,and after the force bill had been gotten safe 
out of the way the Reform Club emerged forth in all its Or 
splendor and called upon the ex-President of the United St 
for his profoundest views as to whether the free coinage 
ought to pass the House of Representatives and be present: 
the President for his signature or veto. Everybody knew 
President would veto the bill. The Reform Club was al 
ready to lisien to the voice of Wall street, to the voice of 
bard street, whence cometh many good things at election t 
They called a meeting and addressed a letter to Mr. Clev: 
Mr. Cleveland came forth with the following reply: 

[Letter to the Reform Club meeting, February 10, 1891.] 

DEAR Str: I have this afternoon received your note inviting me t 
to-morrow evening the meeting called for the purpose of voicing t 
tion of the business men of our city to “the free coinage of silvei 
United States.” 

I shall not be able to attend and address the meeting as you reque 
am glad that the business interests of New York are at last to be he: 
this subject. It surely can not be necessary for me to make a formal ex 
sion of my agreement with those who believe that the greatest peril 
be invited by the adoption of the scheme embraced in the measure now | 
ing in Congress for the unlimited coinage of silver at our mints. 

if we have developed an unexpected capacity for the assimilation 
largely increased volume of this currency, and evenif we have demonst! 
the usefulness of such an increase, other conditions fall far short of ins 
us against disaster if, in the present situation, we enter upon the dan 
and reckless experiment of free, unlimited, and independent silver « 

Yours, very truly, 


ember 


1886, th 


i 


GROVER CLEVELAN 

E, ELLERY ANDERSON, Chairman. 

**The business interests of New York are at last to be he: 
They had not been heard I suppose in one continuous din « 
since the crime of 1873 was committed; they had not praised 
glorified and deified the single gold standard because it 

ROBBED THE MASSES 
and gave them a chance to corner gold. At last! Every! 
knew that, because it was the principal thing during his Adn 
istration. He had been constant'y predicting evil, which d 
notcome. He had been very anxious during all this time th 
the ple should have only gold, and to have a string on it, to 
take it away from them at pleasure. 
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y make them 
that legisla- 
The 


— 
® 


with earnestness to-day, ant 
tion has not destroyed us yet, it is going to ver 
fact that it has not done any harm in the past does not enter 
‘ » consideration, but th fact that ne p ople fear that it m 5 
ficient for the President to d« stroy it. [If this is not 
umity howling, I should like to know whence it comes. 
Vir. DOLPH. May L ask the Senator what is the date of 
latter from which he reads? 
STEWART. Itis the President's letter of the 10th day 
sbruary, LSY1. 
DOLPH. 
ond time for the Presidency 
Mr. STEWART. Certainly. 
ir. DOLPH. Then that was indorsed by the De 
convention which nominated Mr. Cleveland 
dorsed by the people in his election 
Mr. STEWART. Oh, no 
Mr. DOLPH. Ican not see it 
Mr. STEWART. No. me tell the Senator what it was. 
Do not put the Democratic party in a false position Becaus 
you area young convert now and an enthusiastic supporter of the 
‘Administration, you should not want to putit in a false positio 
Let the older members of. the Administration par 


Y 
spe 


the same 


soon. 


ee 


Before the hnomitr tion of M "¢ Clev 


and in- 


} 
onal 


some of 
k for it. 
“Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator allow me 

Mr. STEWART. I had rather not yield unless the Senato 
wishes to ask me a question. 

Mr. PALMER. lI can not, with candor, say that I 
sk the senator to yield for that purpose, but I shall be glad, 
with his permission, even to ask him a question. 

Mr. STEWART. I decline to give way fora 
nnection. 

Mr. PALMER. I wish to express my obligation to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon for his statement in reference to the Demo- 
cratic platform and in defense of the President. 

Mr. STEWART. The Democratic party did not go to the 
country on this letter of the President or what preceded it. The 
Democratic party and the Republicin party made their plat- 
M veland and Mr. Harrison on 


forms, and they voted for Mr. ¢ 
their letters of acceptance. They did not goon the previous 


to say @& word 


des ire 1 


th } 
vil 


speech in 





records of either of those gentlemen. 
THEY BOTH HAD GOOD, CLEAN, GOLD-BUG RECORDS 


They were both gold-standard me 
were concerned, when nominated. 

shall not now discuss. because Mr. Harrison was not elected: 
but the provision of the Democratic platform relating to th« 
money question is a pretty good thing, and we can not have too 
many good things, even in this debate. We have a great many 
bad things, and when we get a good thing we ought to cherish 
it. The last national Democratic convention adopted as one of 
its planks the following: 


n, so far as their public acts 
The Republican platform | 


GOLD AND SILVER, 


rT mn lecialation 
moi 1 iegisiation 


n known as the Sher 
fraught with possibilities of danger in 


sll of its supporters, as well asits aut! 


Sec. 7. We denounce the Re 
act of 1890 as a cowardly mal 


the future which’should make 


anxious for it peedy repea We hold to the use of both gold and silver as 
the standard money of the country, and to the coinage of both gold and sil 





t either metal or charge for mintage, but 
f equal intrinsic and ex 


ional agreement, or by 


ver, Without discriminating agains 
the dollar unit of coinage of both metals must be o 
changeable value, or be ad <i through imternat 
such safeguards of legislation as shall insure the mainenance of the par 
of the two metals and the equal power of every at all times in 
we d that all paper cu 


dollar 
r ’ 
Weinsist upon 


markets, and in the payment of debts; and nand 

rency shall be kept at par with and redeemable in such coin 

this policy as epecially necessary for the protection of the farmers a 
laboring classes, the first l ims of unstable mon 


and most defenseless vict 
and a fluctuating ci 





irrency. 

They demand, then, the use of both these metals and their 
coinage without discrimination. That is old-fashioned Democ- 
racy, the Democracy of Jefferson and Jackson, and the Democ- 
recy of the Constitution. When they made this declaration it 
was in direct opposition to all President Cleveland ever said on 
the subject—entirely irreconcilable. He was nominated by the 
convention and given an opportunity to accept the nomination 
onits platform. When he accepted the nomination he pledged 
himself as an honorable man irrevocably to carry out the essen- 
tial provisions of that platform, and not to destroy either metal. 
He was pledged to abandon his scheme of monometallism. I read 
from his letter of acceptance: 

The people are entitled to sound and honest money, abundantly sufficient 
in volume to supply their business needs i ; 

Does anybody believe that there is enough gold for that pur- 
pose? It is admitted by all political economists that there is 
not gold enough, and that there must be a continued fall in 
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prices; it is admitted that the volume of gold is so small that | 


prices must continue to fall. Of course the President is of the 


school which believes 
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the orators throughout the country, the Democratic party was | dent in his letter of acceptance. 
I do not | 
After the election the whole | 


placed before the people squarely for bimetallism. 
think anybody will question that. 
situation changed, and they say, ‘‘ Now that we have got the votes 
of the people we will use them as we choose; we are of the same 
opinion we were before this letter was written and before the 
people voted for us.”” Then some of those who claimed to be 
friends of the Administration came to Washington. 'The leader 
of that gallant band of patriots was a gentleman by the name of 
Villard. 

Mr. GEORGE, 
dent of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company? 

Mr. STEWART. The same gentleman. He said if the Sen- 
ate did not yield immediately that a mob of gold bugs would be 
brought here to demand action, and he threatened several Sen- 
ators in the Marble Room to that effect. The demand was that 
the Sherman act should be repealed at once, and nothing put in 
its place but a provision for the issue of bonds. An attempt was 
made to repeal the Sherman law last session by a bill being of- 
fered for that purpose. 
it considered was unsuccessful. Nearly all those who favored 
the repeal of the act were Republicans, and I will read the names 
of those voting yea and nay: 


YEAS—23. 

Brice, rye, Hill, Proctor, 
Caffery, Gallinger, Hoar, Sherman, 
Davis, Gibson, McPherson, Vest, 
Dawes, Gorman, Mills, Vilas, 
Dixon Hale, Morrill, White. 
raulkner, Hawley, Palmer, 
NAYS—42. 

Manderson, 

Mitchell, 


Morgan 
Pasco, 


Bate Dubois, 
Berry Felton, 
Blackburn, George, 
Blodgett, Gordon, 
Call, Hansbrough, Peffer, 
Carey, Harris, Perkins, 
‘ 

‘ 


Shoup, 
Squire 
Stewart, 
Stockbridge, 
Teller, 
Turpie, 
Vance, 
Voorhees, 
Wolcott. 


ockrell Hunton, Pettigrew, 
oke Irby, Platt, 

ullom, Jones, Nev. Power, 
Daniel Kyle, Pugh, 
Dolph, Mc Millan, Ransom, 


RECORD, February 6, 1893, Fifty-second Congress, second session, volume 
4. part 6, page 1242. | 


So far as the Democrats are concerned, I think that only five | 


of the Senators who voted against the consideration of the bill 
have been converted to the support of the pending measure by 
the reasoning of the President and by the calumity howlers and 
the bank panic. The only men amongst those who were opposed 
to it last february and now in favor of it I shall name, 
want to do them injustice, and if I make a mistake in the names 
| wish to be corrected. 

[t is now supposed, but I think it is doubtful, that the Senator 
from Georgia |Mr. GORDON] will vote for unconditional repeal. 
| think from his speech that [ shall show him that he has pledged 
himself to the support of silver, but I put him amoug them. 
The Senator from Virginia [Mr. HUNTON]I put among them, 
and the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. RANSOM], and the 
Senators from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES and Mr. TURPIE]. 

Those five have changed. 
peded by the demands of Wall street. There has not been such 
a general conversion after all. With all the power of patronage 
and the power of the newspaper press brought to bear upon 
them, only five have gone down. I think that a pretty good 
record for the Democracy. I was alittle astonished at my friend 
from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES], for I know he is a brave man, 
and I have always admired him very much on account of his de- 
votion to the people and their devotion to him. He expresses 
my views so well with regard to the question of repealing the 
Sherman law,I do not reflect upon him, but he expresses my 
views so well, and I like to have my views well expressed—that 
{ shall read what he says. I find this in the RECORD of Febru- 
ary 18, 1893: 


Mr. VOORHEES. I should have voted the other day to take up what is 
known as the Sherman act and for its repeal, but for the fact that its pas- 
sage would absolutely demonetize silver and leave it supported by not one 
word of legislation. I thought the measure was audacious; I thought it an 
outrage to ask men like myself and others to absolutely sweep from under 
the silver currency every vestige of law. Thatis not what we meant at Chi- 
cago; that is not what the people mean. 

I should vote for the repeal of the Sherman act simply because it is vicious 
in principle, but it must be in connection with something better. You might 
as Well authorize a circulating medium based upon tobacco by the hogs- 
head or cotton by the bale as upon silver in its bullion shape. It must be 
coined into money, and such is the position of the Democratic party as de- 
clared in national convention. 


How truthfully the Senator from Indiana states his position 
then and my position now; and I have faith to believe that it will 
be his position before this debate is over, that he will return to 
the principles of the Democratic party as indorsed by the Presi- 


[s that the same gentleman who was presi- | 


| State. 


The attempt to call the bill up and have | 


I do not | 


. | 
I think no others have been stam- | ¢jatod from the interested ambition of individuals, I sincerely belie. 


| me to look for some new and presumably 
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I do not believe he wij 
the people in suspense 
BY STRIKING DOWN SILVER 


without a substitute. 
The Senator from Indiana hasofteninspired me. I hay: 
upon him for the last twenty years as a sort of pillar of 
day and a pillar of fire by nighton this subject. 
the nail squarely on the head. 


He alw 
[ shall read some of his, 


| made in 1892, which are so pertinent to the present occ 


I reproduce them, not to place him in a false position, but 
how clearly and forcibly he states the principle of bim« 
how clearly his heart is with the great heart of the 
people, and how entirely he represents the people of 
In presenting a petition on the 29th of Februa 
he said: 

Mr. VOORHEES. I send to the desk a petition. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A petition of 27 members of Stillwell Po 
Grand Army of the Republic, of Colfax, Ind., praying for the defea 
free coinage of silver. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, in presenting this petition I d« 
that it is the first communication of the kind ever received by me 


| zens of Indiana. My respect for those who send it induces me to s 


way of reply and explanation some observations of my own, and « 
what personal character to myself. 

It is now nearly fifteen years since I became a member of this 
the very beginning of my service I was assigned to a position or 
mittee on Finance, which position I have ever since been allowed t 
A few weeks after I took my seat I addressed the Senate, fully an 
on the condition of the finances of the country, advocating the fre: 
of silver, and denouncing its demonetization in 1873. ‘This was in 
1878. In the approaching State election of that year in Indiana | 
the candidate of my party for return to the Senate, as distinc 
plicitly as if I had been nominated by every Democratic conventi 
the State. 

The most prominent issue by far at that time before the people « 
was the restoration of silver money to the lawful condition in wi 
stood from the foundation of the Government to the year 1873. 
majority of more than 30,000 votes was cast at thatelection for t) 
of the Legislature who honored me with their support, Gen. Ben 
rison being the opposing Republican candidate. Since then I h 
twice reélected, each time by an increased majority, each time wit} 
position in my own party, and each time over the most prominent k« 
can leader in the State forthe time being. On all occasions, whethe 
didate myself or laboring for the election of others, I have advocat 
free coinage of silver, and have always been known as its open sup} 

My position, whether at homein Indiana or here, has never been 
ment in doubt. Ihave not obtruded the issue upon the public mind 
lessly, nor, I trust, in an unbecoming manner, but neither have I rele 
it to the rear or flinched from its support to accommodate the interes 
the aspirations of those who are opposed toit. Sir, ] make this briet 
sonal reference and this citation of my own record for the purpose of ag 
saying that noclass of citizens, and indeed no one citizen of Indiana ha: 
ever heretofore placed a petition hostile to silver money in my hands or 
monstrated with mein regard to my own position on that subject. ind 
is a very full and populous State. There are two millions and a quarter 
inhabitants within her borders. She will cast next fall, at the President 
election, nearly 600,000 votes. Those who live in that State are also a 
intelligent people, and especially on political affairs. 

For more than the third of a century parties have been very eve 
vided in Indiana. Elections have been closely, vigilantly, and stubb 
contested. Able and careful discussion has pervaded every neighbor 
Thoroughly trained and highly educated party leaders, such as Thon 
Hendricks and Joseph E. McDonald on one side, with Oliver P. Morto 
3enjamin Harrison on the other, besides many morethat might be n 
have left no political issue in obscurity or of doubtful meaning in the 
State to which they belonged. 

No Democratic platform has been adopted in Indiana since the de) 
zation of silver in 1873 which did not favor its restoration, and no ki 
lican platform in that State has dared to avow distinct opposition to 
fact, if the question could be divested of its political bearings and 


repeated canvasses of the State, embracing every county in it, that | 
not 5 per cent of the adult population of Indiana, irrespective of | 
posed to the coinage and use of silver currency as it was authorize 
framers of the Constitution a hundred years ago. 


[ believe that is true, and that is why I so bitterly oppos: 
judgment; that is why I oppose this proposed legislation, 


| out giving the people a hearing; that is why we ought to: 


it; and that is why our resistance will be commended b: 
American people. I can recall no instance where the Senat 
resisted legislation stubbornly, where eventually the country 
did not sustain such resistance. The Sehator from Indiana con 
tinued: 


Such a petition, therefore, as I have here ppscmmes to-day at once ca 
legitimate and unna't 

ment at work amongst the people. But slight investigation has b:« 
sary to discover a remarkable attempt at imposition and fraud on 
worthy class of our citizens. Ihold in my hand acircular lette: 
the name of one MICHAEL D. HARTER, and addressed to the Grand 
posts of the country. This man seeks to alarm the soldiers of the 
the Union on the subject of their pensions. He warns them that a mo\ 
ment is on foot to put silver money in circulation, depreciated t 
extent and in such a debased condition as to be worth only 70 cent 
dollar, or even less, and that with such a dishonest currency their pe: 
are to be paid. 

The soldiers of Indiana know whether I have been faithful to their 
and interests, and they will believe me when I assure them that this 
is not true; that no measure is contemplated, or can ever by the rem 
a, become a law, by which they will be paid their pensions, : I 
1ereafter, in money less valuable, dollar for dollar, than the very best money 
whatever that may be, in circulation anywhere in the world. lI | 
worthy the soldiers’ attention that the silver dollar of the fathers, : 
grains, was devised by Thomas Jefferson, sanctioned by Washing’ l 
thorized by the Constitution, and put into circulation by Alexander {ai} 
ton, the first Secretary of the Treasury of the United States. 
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It is also worthy their attention that this dollar has never, from that day | 
¢o this, stood for a single moment below gold in its purchasing power or in | 
the financial centers and money mark< ts of the world; indeed, ts purchas 

ng power at the time it was secretly stal bed nigh unto death in 1873 was 3 | 
er cent higher than that of gold. And even now, crippled and maimed as | 
it is at the hands of its treacherous enemies, and falsely proclaimed to be a 
depreciated and debased currency, 30 per cent below par, it still supplies 
every Wantof man, and goes as far in doing so, dollar for dollar, as the best 
d ever coined into mon The horse that can be bought for a hundred 
irs in goldcan be bought fora hundred in silver; the suit of clothes that 
ean be bought for 825 in gold can be bought for $25 in silver; andif aman 
prefers to have gold rather than silver in his pocket, he can to-day buy the 
i itself with silver, dollar for dollar. 
No one need be misled on this point. There are 
four hundred millions of silver money in daily and h 
country. The coined currency itself, and the silver « 
ver coin held in the Treasury, are to be found doing al 
ness inevery neigborhood beneath the flag. By the legislation of 1878, sup 
nlemented by subsequent enactments, silver money has been restored to its 
il-tender powers and to its full dignity and honor, with the single excep 
n of the resriction on the mints as to the amount of its coinage. Nota 
ilar of itean now be found, from the north end of Maine to the south end 
of Texas, in a depreciated condition, passing at a discount, or holding its 
head in any market, whether of produce or of money, lower by the breadth of 
a hair than the proudest gold ever gambled for in the dens of Wall street 

Silver money is this day so sound and acceptable amongst us and passes | 
39 smoothly and evenly at par with gold that it is in constant use even by | 
its enemies without a knowledge or suspicion on their part that it is in their 
hands. There is hardly a Senator on this floor at this moment who has not | 
in his possession and who is not in the daily habit of carrying silvermoney, | 
in the form of silver certificates, with which he can, and sometimes does, | 
buy gold at even rates across the counter of the banks, and with which he | 
nays his board or his rent if he is poor, or the expenses of his palatial resi 
dence and splendid entertainments if he is rich 
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Mr. President, let us all therefore be thankful for silver money, the money 
of the Bible, the money ofthe patriarchs, the money of the ages, the money 


of the fathers, the money of the Constitution, and the money of the people, 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. We behold the $400,000,000 and over 
which we have, and know itto be good. Free coinage simply means more 
of the same It means good money and more of it, and there is nota | 
laboring man in all the land, [ care not where or what his politics, who does 
not pray for such a measure. It would come at this time to the toiling mil 
lions like soft rains to the parched and burning desert. 

Sir, there is no friction or want of harmony between the two great money 
metals of the world. The cry so often now heard that the coinage of silver 
and its use will drive gold out of this country is a notoriously false cry 
he facts of history not only refute such a statement, but place it beyond | 
discussion and reduce it to contempt. The dismal prediction of gold expor 
tation from our shores was repeated a thousand times on the floors of both | 
branches of Congress when silver was restored to coinage in 1878, and the 
raven croak of coming disaster was taken up all over the land by the agents 
of the money power, the monometallists, the plutocracy 

To meet, expose, and crush this false prediction it is only necessary to 
point out the fact that while there were 8230,000,000 of gold money in this 
country in 1878 there are more than $700,000 000 now. Why, sir, the present 
able and accomplished Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Foster, in his report 
of December last, boasts of the return of gold to the Udited States and cites 
that great fact as ths leading reason forthe enlargement which he claims has 
taken place in the volume of our currency. This very important official 
statement is to be found on page 28 of the Secretary’s report, and it leaves 
the false prophets, the loud-mouthed enemies of silver, without a rag to 
cover their nakedness and their shame. 

Sir, not only gold and silver money in this country are on terms of abso- 
Jute equality, but the same is true of all other branches of our currency 
The greenback and the bank note have exactly the same purchasing and 
practical legal-tender power as gola and siiver. There is no unevenness 
anywhere, and it is the same thing now to the Government Whether it pays 
its debts in one kind or another of our diversified currency. So far as value 
is concerned the Government can pay in gold just as well as in any other 
kind of money. | 

The gold dollar is worth no more than the dollar of silver, or the green- | 
pack, or the bank-note dollar, and will purchase no more of the necessaries 
of life and is far less convenient for use. The bondholder who staidat home | 
and speculated during the war received gold when the soldier was compelled 
to receive depreciated paper. This policy of injustice and outrage I de- 
nounced at the time, and I continueto denounce it now. The soldier should 
at all times be paid in the best money—in gold—or in that which is as good | 
as gold, and I am in favor of so paying him now. i 

I notice, however, that I am asked in the petition Ihave presented not only | 
to vote against the free coinage of silver, but also against the reduction from 
412} grains to 371} grains of silver in the dollar. This request is based on 
the statement of MICHAEL D. HARTER in his circular that it is proposed to 
give 371} grains of silver a legal-tender value of 100 cents. The soldiers of 
Indiana will know how to estimate this statement when they are assured 
that nothing now is, or ever was, intended by free coinage except to give | 
back to the people the old dollar of 412} grains, nine-tenths fine, and there- | 
fore standard silver, that well-known dollar which received the sanction of 
the greatest minds ever known in American history. 

We seek simply to restore the silver doliar as it existed when the soldiers 
of the Reyolution received their pensions, and when the veterans ofthe war 
of 1812 were placed upon the pension rolls. No complaint was made then 
Silver money then proved itself, as it has ever since, as good as the best 
The Government commits a great wrong in paying those who offer their 
lives in its behalf in depreciated currency, whether in payment of their 
wages in the field, their bounties, or their pensions. I held during the war 
for the Union that the contract for their wages ought to be kept good with 
the soldiers in the field, and that the difference between the greenback and 
gold at that time ought to be made up to them by the payment of a gold 
equivalent in greenbacks. Nor wouldI now for any consideration known to 
the human mind aid in depriving the soldier of a single farthing due to him 
from his Government. 7 

At the same time, I am not willing to stand idly and silently by and allow 
him to be imposed upon by those who are seeking their own interests and 
ulterior designs through his sensitive fears of personalloss. The move 
ment of the money power to dwarf and contract the circulation of the world 
more than one-half by destroying silver currency, thus promoting the aris- 
tocracy of wealth and a government of the plutocracy, shall not muster into 
its service the soldiers of Indiana if I can helpit. The soldier lives not for 
himself alone, but likewise for his wife and his children, and when he is 
gone, and his children become a part of the great laboring, moving, strug- 
pling mass of the community, he desires that there shall be enough money 

n ciculation to pay them fair wageg for their labor and to give them a fair 
chance in the battle of life. He does not wish to see a contracted currency 
hoarded away in the hands of the few, owned and controlled by great cor 
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But great stress is laid by the enemies of silver on the fact that when 
lion is taken to the mint and coined the is money is worth more n 
the bullion hi s equally true asto ge i Silver th, and if it should 
stop the coinage of one meta should a I e co e of the other 
But inasmuch as the ut body ‘ I ‘ inics y 
workers, pensioners her wor t » only W ! 
money itself, with the dollars after I rren ifter 
it has received the authority of the G« iment, ldon ‘ how wn 
suffer any loss, certainly no more in silver than in gold at the mit the 
act of nage ts silver at par with gold, it goes with t 1 nto the 
hands of the pe« The question for the people is nest, lawfu 1ey, 
and every d i ich has the authority of the Government upon it mn 
est and is lawfui , 

Sir, [speak not for others upon thisquesti [ speak for myself, and gr 
nize the responsibility I owe alone to those who have sent me here it is 
said there is trouble in the silver question at this time. It is said al 
viding and distract) ng political parties, that there are divisions in bot! ea 
parties In rega tv the proper course to pursue Phis all may be true 
t friends of silver have not made the trouble Gladly would we have 
he ver dollar let alone in its sphere of ‘fulness and honor. Deep! o 
we regret the co nued and venomous assaults upon it We are simply 
defending one of the institutions of the founders of the Government from 
the greed and avariceeof the eat money ngers of the world 

We look back in history and find ourselves in company with Washington, 
Jefferson, Hamilton, Madison, John Marshall, Monrve, Jackson, Clay, Cal 





























houn, Webster, Van Buren, Silas Wright, Marcy, Ss 10ur, Benton, Ca 
Doi as, Hendricks, Morto Allen ¢ Thurman, Sa P. Cha nd 
Abraham Lincoln. No fau vas ever f 1 in silve y these illus is 

en, nor danger feared by t! yn acco ) 3s exis and usea 

le Statement that the silver dollar eve sted led ar n 
being out of his just dues o reward of his labor i vn to bea fa l 
every page of American history For nea we irs past Ww ive 
listened to dismal prophecies as to the inju is eff silver curre 
No one of them has come true; no one of th 1 Las been found to have been 
true at any time in the annals of the Republic 

I seek to pr ibe no man on this questior I do not present it as a party 
test, nor sh [ submit to having itso presented tome. I shall pursue for 
myself @ line of duty which laysso plain efore me, and I shall 30 
wit t or hindrance from : source Lshall vote my own cony ions 
i >to my constituents for ny action Nor will the silver issue ever 
obst sion nor my course as to other and perhaps greater issu 
It is harmony with the overpowering and masterf issue of tariff re 
form, al t has ved itself a powerful help and handmaiden to fre« 
ernment he defeat of the bill intended for the forcible subversion « ree 
ele ns throughout the United States 

It ately claimed, however, as a last resort by its enemies, that nothing 
should be attempted at this time on the subject of silver because nothing 
can be accomplished; that, owing to the fact that the two Houses of C 
gre id the executive department of the Government are not in agree 
ment 10 measure on the subject can become a law If this is a re son for 
nonaction on the subject of silver, it is a still more powerful reason, and 
pleads with still higher force against any ac yn on the still greater subject 
of tariff reform he free coinage of silver can pass both branches of Con 


gress, but will, doubtless, be vetoed by the President; while any measure of 
tariff reform, free wool, or anything else, can pass only one House, with th 
absolute certainty of being vetoed if by any possibility it should pass both 
Such a reason for nonaction onany subject is worthless and untenable Li 


us, therefore, do our duty as each one sees it for himself 


t 


But let there be action—bold, constant, and aggressive action—aga 
every evil in sight, leaving the consequences to that high Providence which 
rules in the councils of nations, as well as in the affairs of men. The spirit 
of the people at this time expects no one to shrink back from the conflict at 
any point in the line of battle simply because he isnot assured of immediate 
success. The Bruce of Scotland was taught the ultimate point of courage, 
duty and endurance, by the climbing spider's repeated failures, but con 


stant action and final success. The just ends in view by thelaboring peo} 
of the United States in the present crisis of their affairs are few and simple 
but as far-reaching and as powerful as the mighty principles which uphold 
life, li and the pursuitof happiness. They may be stated in brief 








Absolute equality in the burdens and blessings of government 
founded ona tariff reform which will place, as nearly as possible, all the 
necessaries of life on the free list, causing wealth, and the graduated incomes 
of wealth, rather than the wants and necessities of working people, to pay 


taxes and furnish Government revenues 
Second. A full and sufficient volume of money in circulation, consisting of 


gold, silver, and legal-tender papercurrency, at par with each other and in 
terconvertible 
Third. Free elections in all the States, untrammeled by “force bi 


any other Federal machinery implyinga want of faith in the intelliger e 


honor, or the patriotism of any portion of the American people 

Fourth. Rigid economy in publicexpenditures sothat no more bil ) 
lar Congresses may come to curse the country 

Is it strange that bimetallists love and respect the Senator from 
Indiana? With a continued record for twenty years in one 
straight honest direction, with continued efforts for all that 


period of years to restore the money of the Constitution. to ston 
¢ 


contraction and hard times, is he not entitled to great considera- 


tion, and may we not expect that he will here and now 

HELP US RESCUE SILVER 
from the death which the gold bugs have decreed forit? Ithink 
he will, when I go on further and show the difficulties in his 
pat! If he secures the passage of this law and sanctions the 
crime of 1873, [ think I shall show him that silver can not re- 
cover from that blow and that there will be no hope for silver in 


made his 
s written a let- 


the next four Since the Senator from [Indian 
speech things have changed. The President h 
ter which I commented upon as I went along. 

It is now generally conceded that the $150,.000,.000 of Treas iry 
notes issued under the Sherman act did not make the panic, did 
not do any harm. it is now generally conceded that the panic 
was created for the purpose of stampeding Congress, for the pur- 
pose of giving the people an ‘* object lesson,’ and in order to start 
the panic it was necessary for the Secretary of the Treasury to 


years. 
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ABOLISH THE MARKET PRIC! ILVER 
there was no market 
been abolished by the 
‘could be bought, the banks of Denver could 
so they broke. That is the condition of 
a difference of opinion as to 
cretary was rightin abolishing the market price 
soliutely did it. So there was no market left 
i the Secretary he 


i 


hed it in July, and the result w 
The market price having 


may be i 


before 
vernment suspend 


v\ agent at the ou of St. Jam who m 
been str ntal in bringing about that result. Ex-Senator 
su) 0 nent monometallist. He has the hich distinction, 
whether enviable or unenviable, of having been on the Commit- 
tee 01 inance in 1873 which demonetized silver. He was the 
associate of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], and he has 
recently written a letter to this country, in which he shows him- 
f most enthusiastic admirer of the single gold standard. 
He was at thi . James, and by some meuns the Her- 
schell committee when investigating the matter recommended 
the suspension of co.:nage in India, asserting that the United 
States was going to repeal the Sherman act. We did not know 
it in this country. Every tim ion has been submitted 


for that purpose in the Senate 


SC a 
Court of St 


¢ 


a proposit 


tT TA BEEN VOTED DOWN 

rschell committee, however, ascertained it, from the 
lanvuage of their report. It seemed almost certain they had 
some official information. Perhaps Mr. Bayard knew it and told 
them. It must have been he from the language of the report. 
It looks like official information. Free coinage of silver was 
suspended in India and then the Secretary of the Treasury abol- 
ished the market price of silver in thiscountry. That broke the 
banks in Denver, and the panic became quite general. Just 
previous to that there was some petroleum, or rather dynamite, 
thrown on the situation by the President. 

The panic came and the calamity howlers began. They had 
been waiting for this opportunity for twenty years, and they 
started afresh in full blast. The banks in the Kast were refus- 


Th He 


ing credit and squeezing their Westean brethren, to give them | 


an ‘‘object lesson,” as it is termed. 
excited condition this document 
House, which is very unusual: 


was issued from the White 


By the President of the United States of America. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, Washington, D. C., June 30, 1893. 


W hereas the distrust and apprehension concerning the financial situatjon 
which pervade all business circles have already caused great loss and dam 


age to our people. and threaten to cripple our merchants. stop the wheels of | 


manufacture, bring distress and privation to our farmers, and withhold 


from our workingmen the wage of labor 

Who got up the distrust but the gold men? But for them 
there would not have been a ripple, as nothing had happened 
in the affairs of the country which had not been in operation for 
years, eacept the movement to bring an “ object lesson” and re- 
eal the Sherman act, which Mr. Villard demanded in February 
fost. 

This is very sensational, coming from the Executive, and very 
unusual, very inflammatory: 

And whereas the present perilous condition is largely the result of a finan- 
cial policy which the executive branch of the Government finds embodied in 
unwise laws which must be executed until repealed by Congress— 

This was in June. The market price of silver had not then 
been abolished. The President said the law must be executed 
until repealed. 


Now, therefore, I, Grover Cleveland, President of the United States, in | 


performance of a constitutional duty, do by this proclamation declare that 
an extraordinary occasion requires the convening of both Houses of the 
Congress of the United States at the Capitol, in the city of Washington, on 
the 7th day of August next, at 12o'clock noon, to the end that the people may 


be relieved through legislation from present and impending danger and dis- | 


tress 
Was there ever a more inflammatory proclamation issued? It 
had its desired etfect. Things went tumbling when it came out. 
I will insert the proclamation in full in my remarks. 
The full text of the proclamation is as follows: 
By the President of the United States of America. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, Washington, D. C., June 30, 1893. 


Whereas the distrust and apprehension concerning the financial situation | 
Which pervade all business circles have already caused great loss and dam- | 
a e toour people, and threaten to cripple our merchants, stop the wheels of | 
ring distress and privation to our farmers, and withhold | 


manufacture, 
from our workingmen the wage of iabor: 
And whereas the present perilous condition is largely the result of afinan- 


cial policy which the executive branch of the Government findsembodied in | 


unwise laws which must be executed until repealed by Congress: 

Now, therefore, I, Grover Cleveland, President of the United States, in 
performance of a constitutional duty, do by this proclamation de@are that 
an extraordinary occasion requires the convening of both Houses of the 
Congress of the United States at the Capitol in the city of Washington, on 
the Tth day of August next, at 12 o’clock noon, to the end that the people may 


When things were in this | 


| ‘ 
eral Government. 


| be relieved through legislation from present and impending 
| distress 
All those entitled to act as members of the Fifty-third « 
quired to take notice of this proclamation and attend at thet 
above stated 
Given under my hand and the seal of the United States at the ci 
ington, on the 80th day of June, in the year of our Lord 1893, an 
dependence of the United States the 117th 
GROVER CLE\ 


RTI e come now to the great finan 
nt as din his message to C 
his recommendations and see how m 
ition of this matte 
ine with Congress 
line of his legitimate function. The inflamm 
eall for Q ion was unusual and wu 
Constitution provides, however, that the Pr 
‘rom time to tir to Congress the st 
make his dations; so this is a « 
entirely within his jurisdiction, and one we are boun 
sider respectfully and weigh upon its merits. It 
cated in an orderly way and is not a stump 
ture on the outside, but is a communication 
of the United States calling upon Cong: 


ure of the Presi propo 
ae es pro} 

[ sha min 

they are entitled to in the consider 


was a prope mode of communic it 


in the 


of the the extra sess 


recommeci 


We have to deal with 1 n >on its m 
asons which comment lves to our 
ollow them. I[t is no 1 
The President is not a dictator. His m 

ply a recommendation. He says 

‘The existence of an alarming and extraordinary busines 

volving the welfare and prosperity of all our people, has constrai 

call together in extra session the people's representatives in Co 

the end that through a wise and patriotic the legi 

with which they so.ely are charged, present evils may be mitig 
| dangers threatening the future may be averted 

Our unfortunate tinancial plight is not the result of untoward evs 
of condi ions related to our natural resources; nor is it traceable to 
the afiictions which frequently check national growth and pros 
Vith plenteous crops, with abundant promise of remunerative prod 
and manufacture; with unusual invitation to safe investment, and wit 
| isfactory assurance to business enterprise, suddenly financial distrust 
fear have sprung up on every side. 


and sD 


I 
e 
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command, 


garded. 


exercise ol 


I should like to know where the invitation to investment comes 
from in this country, unless it bs to invest in bonds’ I shou! 
| like to know when property is falling, as it has been for the last 
| twenty years, where the invitation to investment is? Ido no 
| think there is much in the President's statement. If there w 
| a general invitation, somebody would accept it, and the fact th 
people refuse to invest, shows there is no opportunity for pri 
able investments. The President differs with the business c 
munity about the invitation to investment, unless it be inv: 
| ments in bonds and money, because money and bonds are the « 
things which are going up in price. If he means there i 
inducement to invest anywhere else, he differs with the pr 
business men of the country. Why is money hoarded, un 
be because it appreciates faster than real estate? Real estat 
going down, and nobody wants it. 

Numerous moneyed institutions have suspended because abundat 
were not immediately available to meet the demands of frighte: 
posi tors. 

Why could the assets not be madeavailable? Wasitas 
of money; did the $150,000,000 that was put out prevent t! 
| sets being available and convertible? The complaint we 

to-day is that there was no money and no way of converti 
| assets. They were paying a premium for money about the 
this message was writien. There was a great struggle b 
oi this deficiency of money. After looking through this 
sage, we find there is no recommendation to supply that 
ency, a deficiency which the President, in his letter of a 
ance a year previously, stated existed then. He goes on: 

Surviving corporations and individuals are content to keep in hat 
| money they are usually anxious to loan, and those engaged in leg 

business are surprised to find that the securities they offer for loan 
heretofore satisfactory, are no longer accepted 
That was a scheme to stampede Congress. 

Values supposed to be fixed are fast becoming conjectural, and 
| failure have invaded every branch of business. 

** Values supposed to be fixed!” Why, values have not 
fixed for twenty years. We have had the machinery in o 
tion regularly for twenty years for putting them down. 

I believe these things are principally chargeable to Congressional | 
tion touching the purchase and cotnaceof silver by the General Gover 

What ideas of the purchase and coinage of silver by th 
He believes that that has caused a strin 

in the money market. He thinks that ‘‘ values suvposed t 
fixed are fast becoming conjectural, and loss and failure hav 
| invaded every branch of business.” Who has lost by the silv' 
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dollar? Ishou'd like tosee anybody who has lost by that. | 
should like to understand what the President bases his belief 
upo! I do not Believe any such thing. Everybody knows there 
is no such thing at all; that 10,000,000 of Treasury notes ha 
not disturbed values, but hav istained them. It is nonsense 
to suppose that, It is imposs 

To go on: 

I vtion is « ) \ e pa e 14th y of Ju 
18 wi sthec in icA AILALLOI e u involve 
a hich may be co! lere truce, after a long strugg between the ad 
yocates of free silver « nage and ose intend y to be more conservative 

‘‘ Conservative.” That I do not like Intending to be more 
conservative.” Why, by and by house 1 ery will be consid 
er conservative; murder will ‘ o1 ‘read conservative. 
Wholesale robbery by,changing contracts is now called conserv- 
ative. Here wasan accumuiation of nearly eig thousand mil- 
lions of gold and silver, which was the r« voir. The pro- 
duction of a single year W ild i 4 very small percentage of 
in¢ » and the failure for a yeara very little decrease. The 
destruction of one-half of the st of ti precious metals, we 
are told. is conservative. The Preside 3; idea of conservatism 
isrevolutionary. Ischanging allcontracts payable ineither gold 
or silver into contracts payable in gold alone conservative 


s that conservatism? | 


Doubling the obligations of contracts 
hi interests of one class and 


ynserves the 


that conservatism which ct 


robs the other? 


ITIsSA MO tot CONSERVATISM 
It is a conservatism which is ruining this country, and is tak- 
ing the property of the masses and transferring it across the At 


fabric of wealth which has 
which has been procured by cunning 


tal of our condi 


lantic, to increase that enormous 


been procured without toil, 
ion. by 


by manipulating legislat ting advantage 


tion. by robbery of us, and adding to the thousands and thousands 
of millions controlled in London and in New York. If these 
men are conservative, then | want noconservatism. I denounce 


it 
those men as revolutionists, and I say to them that it is danger- 
ous to become revoiutionary. 

There is nothing that the anarchists, whom we all condemn so 
severely, have suggested in their belief in destruction that is so 
revolutionary, th it is so destructive of human rights, that is so 
productive of such avast amount of misery and ruinas this. It 
destroys one-half of the world’s accumulation, doubles all the 
obligations of contracts, blocks the wheels of progress, and tends 
to barbarism and misery. Conservatism! Conservatism! If 
those who advocate the gold standard are conservative, then is 
robbery conservative. If they conservative, then is Herr 
Most a conservative. 

Undoubtediy the monthly purcha 


are 


+oVernment of 4,500,000 ounces 


ses by the 


of silver, enforced under that statute 
‘* Enforced under that statute?” That was before the aboli- 

tion of the market 

were regarded by those interested in silver production as a certain guar 


anty of its increase in price 

Undoubtedly it did increase the price, as any other demand 
would. But the demand for gold increased more rapidly than 
the demand for silver with the increased purchases. Gold has 
gone up 20 per cent since 1890 and silver has remained about 
stationary, until the Secretary stopped purchasing the full 
amount. 

But there have been other things done, in the doing of which 


HONEST MEN COULD NOT HAVE PARTICIPATED. 


In the first place, all public officials having to do with the 
Government have been constantly telling the public that silver 
was not good money. 
public that this law was going to be repealed. They haye been 
constantly warning the world against it. They have been circu- 
lating evil reports in regard toit. They have been declaring 
that the law was to be repealed, so as to intimidate purchasers. 
The whole power of the Government has been brought to “ bear” 
the price of silver. 

The Government has finally abolished the market so as not 
to have any market price, so it can be governed by what they 
call the London market price, which is made by ; 

THE MOST EXTRAORDINARY MANIPULATION. 

India is required to pay in England interest on her public 
debts to the amcunt of about $80,000,000 per annum in gold,and 
there are some other charges which India has to pay in England. 
Those charges are met by the sale of council bills through the 
Bank of England. These council bills are drafts on India. pay- 
able in silver. They are bought by merchants when they have 
remittances to make to India. The sale of these bills is just like 
a sale of just so much silver, as sometimes we sell silver certifi- 
cates in New York. 

Mr. PLATT. On whom are those bills drawn? 


&¢ 


They have been constantly telling the | 
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we i not have tended toward the passa Oo I iit They 
had to disgrace silver to rene this cr} had to do th 
| before Congress began its next session. 
Mr. ALLISON. If [ do not interrupt he Senator, Ll d 
| quite understand his statement of the process by which th 
|} coun il bills, so called, can be depressed. To whose it 
| could it be to depress the value of those bills 
Mr. STEWART. I shall reply to that. 
Mr. PLATT. Mr. Presiden: 
| Mr. STEWART. One ata time [ should like to reply to the 

Senator from lowa. 

Mr. PLATT. It has not been stated specifically upon whom 
these bills are drawn and what they are fo I do not think the 
answer was complete. 

Mr. STEWART. They are drawn, payable in silver,in India, 

| Mr. PLATT. By whom’ 
| Mr.STEWART. By the Bank of England 
Mr. WASHBURN. Upon whom? 
| Mr. STEWART. The Binkof England issues them and makes 
them p Vaodle 1n Lndia. They are rood, Oo course, Unless they 





are repudiated. 


Mr. PLATT. Are they payable in rupees? 


Mr. STEWART. Payable in rupees, in India. 

Mr. PLATT. Who buys them? 

Mr. STEWART. They are bought by anybody. They a 
ceipts to the Government, and they piy so much interest. 

Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator will allow me, I did not quite 


understand him with refers to the council bi I under- 
stand they are drawn by the secretary for India in London. 

Mr. STEWART. Yes. 

Mr. ALLISON, They are payable 
the open murket. 


Mr. STEWART. 


nce 


in rupees, and are sold in 


That is true. 


ALLISON. They are sold to merchants who hi: n 
ported articles from India. 
Mr. STEWART. That is true. 
Mr. ALLISON. At the sterling price, whatever that may be 


Mr. STEWART. 

Mr. ALLISON. 
the Indian government, is desirous good price f 
the rupees in pounds sterling in order to pay the interest upon 
the « the Indian government. What I desire to know is 
how could that secretary justify himself in depressing the price 
of these bills? 

Mr. STEWART. That is what I wanted to answer when I 
was interrupted. The secretary has said at some banquet, by 


Yes. 
rT} as aS . : 
he secretary for India, who is acting for 


of getting a yr 
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way of boasting, that he had taken advantage of the market, | Suppose,as I said last night, that this great Government 
and that when the price should go up he would sell and depress | its enormous resources, should determine that it will 
the price. When the price got up to 20, he did sell a very large BUY SILVER AND SELL GOLD 
amount, and he congratulated himself upon the fact of taking 
advantage of the market. 

Mr. ALLISON. That was not for the benefit of the Indian 
government. 

Mr. STEWART. It was to depress the price. 

Mr. ALLISON. Undoubtedly the effect would be to depress 
the price of silver bullion to a certain extent, because the 
council bills come in competition with silver bullion. If these 
council bills were not sold in this manner, then this account 
would be settled by silver bullion being sent to India. There is 
no doubt about thit. 

Mr. STEWART. Yes, and by selling more than the market 
required the effect would be to depress the price. There was an | products. ‘lake silver as the money that measures contri 
object in depressing it. They wanted to bring down the price | egtly, and we shall have prosperity here. We shall produc 
of silver todegradeit. The Indian government is not interested | pecause we shall have rising prices for labor and the prod 
in depressing silver, but the London management is. | labor; because the people van then make money. Silver 

Mr. PLATT. But the secretary for India would not sell any | petter money and more universally used. Let the 
more than was necessary to realize money enough to pay the In- | Bring up the prices of silver, and let gold go. Sell gold 
dian Covernanens Saree, would er its price is high. But if we commence buying gold and 

Mr. SJ EW ART . No. silver, other countries will be in a hurry to get rid of silv. 

Mr. PLATT. He has to do that anyway. Now, we have a chance'to geta better marketfor our g 

Mr. STEWART. He could sell them in any regular way On | at the same time to acquire silver, the better money, fo 
the market every time the price went up. I observed a state-| yse, Gold has become too dear as compared with the 1 
ment in the English papers at the time we were considering that | property, silver has measured the value of labor and ha 
bill—I do not know whether I can put my hand upon it now— | ured the value of property honestly. Gold has not. Ith 
and it was said that they could teach usa lesson. At all events, | up in price 50 per cent. Silver goes along hand in hand 
we have been selling in competition with those bills, not incom- property. ihe = 
petition with the silver bullion. We have had to compete with | 
them. But whether they have been selling or not, they could 
issue $100,000,000 without any silver to draw against, and if their 
necessities ever required them to issue them to pay government 
taxes they could issue more than they had silver for. It is the 
competition with these silver bills that fixes the price of silver. | 44 tor what they have. The gold ring are in the positi: 

lo go on with the President's message: man who has a corner on stock and who likes to have you bu 

Meanwhile, not only are the evil effects of the operation of the present law | his price. They have got the gold cornered, and therefore 1 
constantly accumulating, but the result to which its execution must inevi- : +1, 7 ee ae on i ae mm . “a 
tably lead is becoming palpable to all who give the least heed to financial | WOuld like to have us buy the goldattheir price. Those men ha 
subjects. got the gould of the world cornered, so they put the price up so 

He says the evil effects are accumulating. What are the evil | high that we shall be slaves in order to ever get possession of 
effects of thislaw? What has it done? We were told all the | the money at all. That is the situation. : ; 
while that they were evil effects, and that they were accumu- Mr. ALMER. Will the Senator allow me to ask a sing] 
lating. We have been told that for fourteen years. Where is | d¥estion: va "PA 
the specification as to what was done? They have not used the Mr. STEWART. Oh, yes. ; ” 
silver atall: All that has been done has been to issue $150,000,- joe ee ae cea it not quite as likely that a corner in s 
000 of legal-tender money. <a ae ; cats ; 

Meanwhile, not only are the evil effects of the operation of the present law Mr. STEWA RT. That is the question; and I thank the — 
constantly accumulating— ator for asking it. Itis very pertinent and very suggestive. D 

[ repeat, what are the evil effects? We have heard a great | YOU not eee the an — cog te ow ub 1s to cr 
deal said about them, but we have not had them pointed out. ner? If the Senator is familiar with that business he will k: 


, ii, es een cuenta that when there is only a little stock it iseasily cornered. That 
This law provides that in payment for the 4,500, ounces of silver bullion | ; * 2 i Ww 1 j y ool 
which the Secretary of the Pasury is commanded to purchase monthly, They of ae sees vey ‘me gold ite te b us owed 5' 
there shall be issued Treasury notes redeemable on demand in gold or silver ley Can not poo! the Sliver mines Of the world very easily. 
coin, at the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, and that said notes The gold and gold coin, however, is already pooled. If they 
may be reissued. It is, however, declared in the act to be ‘‘the established p ilver i ld n u atisfy m just as j 
policy of the United States to maintain the two metals ona parity with each _— peng aa ~ it Tae oa a — a 2 rt . 
other upon the present legal ratio or such ratio as may be provided by | they wan © volume Of money Of Ultimate redemption sina 
law.” enough for them to corner. They have 


Suppose it is; how are you going to do it? The law provides A CORNER ON GOLD 

for that, to buy so much per month and to coin whatever is | and they do not want it broken by increasing the volume by 

necessary to provide for the redemption. The only way to meet | adding silver. They do not want the stock of metallic money 

the requirement of that law is to makeamarketforit. The law | increased because it would interfere with their corner. 1 

requires that that shall be done. are going to ‘‘squeeze’’ us and take the lifeblood out of the 
What the United States declared in that act was that it pro- | ple of the United States and do not want to be interfered wit 

posed to restore the parity of the metals, and I suppose that com- | We are in debt. We have sold money short, and they propose 

mon sense would teach the Government to restore them in the | to squeeze us. The less money there is the worse it will be for 

only way that they ever had been orever can be restored. Par- | the shorts. These people in England and in New York are lo: 

ity has been maintained in all ages by using the cheaper metal, | They have it pooled. The world. is short, and they intend 

and when the demand would increase for that it would go up to | destroy the world and take all the world has, if necessa 

the level of the other. That is the only way it can be done. | order to make themselves richer. We want to break that 

But I do not know that anybody could suppose that the parity | ner. We want more stock. We want the use of silver, so t 

of the two metals could be maintained by redeeming silver coin | we can get something with which to fill our shorts. \\: 

with gold coin and refusing to buy silver. Congress increased | short. Property has gone down. We have notproperty en 

the purchase of silver to maintain the parity, the Secretary | to buy the gold which we must pay if we are denied tie ri 

stopped purchasing to destroy the parity. The President does | pay silver according to the contract. 

not quote the other method by which this parity is to be main- Mr. PALMER. [I will ask the Senator whether that is 

tained—that is, by purchase, by coinage, and by the use of silver. | to the process known as watering stock; whether the proc 
This declaration so controls the action of the Secretary of the Treasury as | that he } POpOseSs 16 the watering of silver? 

to prevent his exercising the discretion nominally vested in him, if by such Mr. STEWART. What? 

action the parity between gold and silver may be disturbed. Mr. PALMER. Is there not some such term as watering’ 
Of course it would disturb the parity if we should use only Mr. STEWART. Yes, and I am glad the Senator has asked 

gold. But by using silver, as provided by the law, it would not | the question. There was no water in either gold or silver « wg 

disturb the parity. It was a declaration that we were moving There is not now, there never has been, and there never will b« 

toward bimetallism, and that is what it was put in for, and that THE DEMONETIZATION OF SILVER 

we are going to buy more silver. was a regularcinch on those who had sold money short. In other 





i 


That would produce the equilibrium at once. It wou 

it easy for those having gold obligations to pay them, 

| they would have more gold; prices would rise in Europe : 
producer of wheat would get more gold for his wheat 
producer of cotton would get more gold for his cotton tha 
now do. Gold would go where it would do some good. 
good does gold do here? Send it to Europe. Make it 
there where you sell your wheat and cotton. 

The trouble is that the European markets determi: 
prices of wheat and cotton here. Gold is scarce in Eur 
they pay you very little for your produce. Let the gold , 
it will make rising prices, so that you will get more { 


hentai seen tatiana taesar nahn 0 sermeneengeanemena ss 
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mes 


IT IS GOLD THAT HAS GONE UP 

It is gold that is cornered. It is goid that we can not 
that if we have any adequate amount of money at all 
have something else besides gold. 

Why do they want us to buy gold? Why,soas to mak: 
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words, they had become indebted. They had agreed to deliver Whose fault was that? 
either gold or silver, but the gold ring destroyed the silver crop IT WAS A MANIFEST ¥ ATION OF LAW 
and compelled delivery in gold. There never was a more ras- Who paid them out? Who arded the law? W it 
cally stock operation than the destruction of half the world 8 | Congress or the Secretary of the ry? Her e President 
money after the other half was pooled. It was like felonious | jg complaining against Congress for his own shortcomings. 
stealing or burning up half of the stock of a company after the Everybody knows very well that if this law had been f d- 
community had sold it short with a view of squeezing and robbing | ministered there never would have been anv trouble: that Treas- 
the shorts. , ury notes would have been paid in silver if it was more conven 
But suppose that speculators inside should get hold of 100,000 | jent for the Government to do that. Eve ybody knows t if 
shares. ‘hen when the Senator comes to sell, he finds 100,000 | there had been anybody at the helm who regarded the int ts 
shares out, instead of 50,000, and the Senator will then have to | of the American people more than he did the exporters of gold, 
pay from twenty to thirty times its value in order to get the 50,- | there would have been no trouble about this law. 
4) shares so as to beable to save himself from greatloss. Would The policy necessarily adopted of paying these notes in gold has not a 
not that be right? y the gold rest me $100 000 we: a ; ame oo aside by _ arena ent a 
Mr. PALMER. I understand that a cerner is broken by is- seeenaon at co —— i ae Be tT... aay been subjects 
suing more stock. silver purchases, and has, as a consequence, for the first time since i ea 
Mr. STEWART. No, we do not want to do that. They have | tion, been encroached upon 
retired one-half of the stock of gold and silver. In the case Why was it encroached upon? Because the Secretary would 
supposed gold and silver are the stock of the corporation; these | not coin, as r juired by law, the bullion provided for rer np- 
rascals have retired and hidden away one-half of the stock; | tion, because he would not use it. Then the President called 
and we want to get it out again, so as to clean up and have a/} Congress together to remedy a wrong committed by the Secre- 
fair deal. These people have bought it and have hidden it | tary of the ‘Treasury himself, who was under the control of the 
and pooled it. We want to get it out where it can be used | President. If Congress must be called together every time the 
again. That is all we want todo. We want to save ourselves. | Ss ‘eretary of the Treasury commits a wrong, then we shall have 


te 
+ . . > 4 | . . ++ . 
Those men have hidden this stock that was oa the market and to be in session all the time. 
| 
i 








prevented us from dealing fairly. We have thus made the depletion of our gold easy, and havetempt: ther 
The President continues: | and more appreciative nations to add it to th t 
(his declaration so controls the action of the Secretary of the Treasury as | Who has made it easy? The Administration or Congress? 
to prevent his exercising the Gist tion nominally “ sted in him, if by su “3 Congress nad provided enou rb oO the rede iIption, and h id 
action the parity between gold and silver may be disturbed Manifestly a | ; ira oa : . 4} a a Diceniild , 
refusal by the Secretary to pay these Treasury notes in gold, if demanded given the discretion to pay in e ) 1 for the benefit o he 
would necessarily result in their discredit and depreciation as obligations United States But Mr. Cleveland says we 
ible only in silver, and would destroy the parity between the two metals | : oo 
by establishing a discrimination in favor of gold GAVE THAT OPTION TO GOLD EXPORTERS 
That is a monstrous proposition. - Let us analyze it. that we took it away from the United States, and that because 
In the first place we took the option away from the United States, we must repeal 
Y BP ca ; the law If we had not object lessons in the cases of France and 
PES LAW PROVIORS. FOR Say Caan Oe heen Germany of precisely the opposite character, there might be 
That ought to have some influence with the Department, but | some excuse. But when it was the established policy of l'rance 
it does not appear to have. If we pay these Treasury notes in | and Germany, with that same option, to pay their obligations in 
? 


silver they would not be good: how absurd that is! Why does | gold or silver, and we knew that they exercised the option for 
it not discredit the French money and the German money when | the benefit of their own country, we supposed that there would 
those governments refuse to pay gold and do pay silver? Their | be patriotism enough in the Treasury Department to do the 
credit is about as good as ours—not as good as ours ought to be, | same. 

but about as good as ours is, considering the way the Adminis- But suppose, Mr. President, you have an agent who is at lib 
tration manipulates it. But it did not affect their credit at all | erty to pay an obligation of yoursin wheator corn. Suppose the 
to pay according to the contract, they exercising the option. | wheat cost you ten times as much as the corn. Your agent is 
put the President says that if these notes had been paid in sil- | there to protect your interests. Suppose he should pay so as to 
ver it would discredit them, and j injure you. Would you think him a faithful agent? Thus giv- 
ing his option away would make a private agent responsible in 
| damages for a breach of trust. 


MAKE GOLD AND SILVER PART COMPANY 
stillfurther. How is that? If the law had been carried out 


° ° ° : . : : S451] i ; nroclaime v » 6wident , cretar f 

from the beginning, if silver had been coined to provide for this | _ Still it is proclatme d by the Pre ident that the Secretary of 

redemption, and there had been no clamor about trenching upon | the Treasury has been doing this, and by doing it has created 
' s + . } + bt } , ; 

the reserve, what would have been the result? They are not | trouble. Let him remedy that trouble. Let him be a faithful 


rent for the Government and act for the benefit of the United 


‘ 
5 


States, and we shall have no trouble. 


payable in gold. They are just payable in silver. If Mr. Fos- | @ 
ter, when he went to the bankers’ dinner at Delmonico’s on the 
17th of November, 1891, had said to these gentlemen, ‘‘I'do not 


| 
| That the opportunity we have offered has not been neglected is s n by 
propose to take the gold reserve to redeem these notes; that was | 


the large amounts of gold which have been recently drawn from our Treas 
ury and exported to increase the financial strength of foreign nati 

If you give them an opportunity to take advantage of this 
| Government I suppose they will take it. Ido not suppose the 


not contemplated; the law requires me to coin silver to provide 
for their redemption, and. unless there isa surplus of gold not 
needed for any other purpose I shall coin silver dollars, and they 


. 3 . “ie orters a are 8s io - ned na hey oul ot take me 
shall be paid out,” there would not have been a word said, and | ©XPOr“™ ae ae so high-toned oo Te "i a 1 cone 
z “ - oi antace » Secretary's renerositv. 1a eide reoh nd 
no more trouble about it than there is about the silver certifi- | Va" ™#ee Of the Secretary's generosity. 4 eueny a 


. : xj ? 3 . y la nulte ¢ y ah iness ar , . 
; , } ; rs. ippose, wou r et { sines ing 
cates. If the Secretary had not been inveigled at that dinner | [¢helb a 8, | Tait oer rr weep 2, steele ee : 
. . : . . | 1A ‘ WwW © vou gave the f nporti r 
into making a foolish speech and into making | Menvs as they could H you gi embassies 


: . . : The excess of exports of gold over its imports for the ur ending 3 
A PROMISE HE HAD NO RIGHT TO.MAKE, | oe am ied to tain th an $87,500,000. 
3 ‘ | Ove a 1OU ‘ i « we 
to put the Government on the wrong tack, there never would [ suppose the Secretary wanted it exported, or he would not 


have been anything said. The law would have been executed. 


po el” : have given it tothem. He would not hav > been obliged to, 
That was the beginning of all the trouble. 


1 


e, if he would not pay out sil 


° | Between the ist day of July, 1890, and the 15th day of July, 1893, the gold 

Let me proceed with the mess ge. coin and bullion in our Treasury decreased more than $122.000,000, w ‘dur 

Up to the 15th day of July, 1893, these notes had been issued in payment of ing the same pe riod the silver coin and bul min the Treasury increased 
Silver bullion purchases to the amount of more than 8147,000,000 more than $147,000,000 

That is very good. | Of course silver would increase, and of course gold would de- 


y ‘ J PAN »y ; oule 9 out a 
While all but a very small quantity of this bullion remains uncoined ana | C'* er, but wou pay ts 











withovt usefulness in the Treasury, mafty of the notes given in its purchase | Suppose he had paid out the silver and kept the gold; he ould 
have been paid in gold. | have had the same right to do it. | do not now h bn com- 
While they remained uncoined and without use! Was that plains of Congress about the result he has produced himself. 
the faultof Congress that they remained there uncoined and with- | Unless Government bonds are to be « tantly i i and sold to re- 
outuse? Or was it the fault of the Department that was required | plenish our exhausted gold, only to be again exhaust t is apparent that 
by law tocoin them? He lays the blame on Congress when his | ‘2° operation of the silver purchase law now in force leads in the direction 
own Department is disobeying the law. He complains that it and th ut this must be followed by the payment of al ‘old obligatt ool tan ae’ 


preciated silver 


was lying there uncoined when Congress made it his duty to 
coin it for the purposes of redemption. . 


an re oe that between the Ist day of May, 1892, is the contract, is it not his duty to pay it and save the Govern- 
an e 15th day of July, 1893, the notes of this kind, issued in payment for sil- , ] s can? Silver is depreciated! WW) lepreciat ? 
ver bullion, amounted to a little more than 854,000,000 ana thee Guckeat tee ment all he can: Silve is depreci ute l Who depreciated it 

same period about $49,000,000 were paid by the Treasury in gold for the re- It nev Bory, depreciated until the gold mon y-masvore S61 uck " 
demption of such notes. down, first by legislation and second by administration. Yet 


‘*In depreciated silver!” If they are payable in silver, if that 
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he is advocating its further depreciation. 
very document 


The President in this 


ADVOCATES OUTTING OFF THE MARKET 


and depreciating it to the point of absolute destruction, when 
we have $600,000,600 in the country. 

l undertake to say that when silver is no longer a valuable 
metal, in the sense that silver bullion may be if converted into 
coin, it can no longer float except as cr: ditmonev. I know that 
in subsidiary coin, with a limited legal tender, a small quantity 
may float as token money, but this great mass of silver that is 
not used for subsidiary purposes—#t00,0U0,000 of silve r coin in 
the country—if you take away from silver bullion its market and 
you destroy its value as silver coin, it must then be a credit 
money, and is of no use. You might just as well have paper, if 
it must be redeemed in gold. Yet the President proposes by 


this process to put it in a position where it must be redeemed in | 


go ad. 

The Senator from Ohio, who demonetized silver, proposes to 
sell bonds, What is the use of that? 

At this stage goid and silver must part company, and the Government 
must fail in its established policy to maintain the two metais ona parity 
With each other 

Why must they part company? Because the Administration 
will not execute the law, and for no other reason. Of course 
they will part company, and silver will become credit money, 
when you have a thousand millions of the stuff and only $10v,- 
000,000 of gold with which to redeem it. 

Given over to the exclusive use of a currency greatly depreciated accord 
ing to the standard of the commercial world, We could no longer claim a 
place among nations of the first class, nor could our Government claim a 
performance of its obligation, so far as such an obligation has been imposed 
upon it, to provide for the use of the people the best and safest money. 

We would not be classed among “first-class nations.” Was 
not Germany first class when she conquered France? Were not 
Austria and Holland and all Europe first class nations twenty 
years ago’ They had silver,and not gold. ‘First class!” Ah, 
we should be “ first cluss” if we had plenty of money so as to de- 
velop our resources. It is money that makes us first class; it is 
the volume of money that makes business lively and develops re- 
sources and makes us first class. 


SUPPOSE SILVER HAD NOT BEEN STRICKEN DOWN 


Suppose there had been no fraud about that; suppose we had 
gold and silver which had never been touched; suppose the Paris 
conference of 1867 had not been held; suppose that Germany and 
the other nations composing the Latin Union had not been rep- 
resented there; suppose there had been no legislation to destroy 
silver in this country—what would have been our condition? 
Should we not have been first class? We had more gold and 
silver mines than all the rest of the world. We had a more en- 
terprising andenergetic people than existed onearth. We were 
go situated, as neighbors with those wno had gold and silver 
mines, that we could draw unlimitedly from them. We should 
have been the central figure of all the world. We should have 
been to day the commercial center of the world, because we had 
the gold and silver of the world at command. 

[f we had been allowed to mine and coin our own money, we 
should not have been paying from $150,000,000 to $200,000,000 in- 
terest to Europe; our railroads would have been built with our 
own money, as they were during the war, when we did not have 
international money. When we had no foreign credit we built 
railroads faster than at any other time. Then we had our own 
domestic money, greenbacks, and if we had the money from our 


own mines, our own domestic money, we should have been pros- | 


perous, we should have been the first-class nation. 
But now the President proposes that we shall become “first 
class” by borrowing money; that we shall rival Great Britain 


BY GETTING DEEPER INTO HER DEBT; 


that we shall continue to sell our wheat and cotton cheaper | 


and cheaper; that while England’s wealth expands in bonds and 


money, ours must contract and shrink under the baneful infiu- | 


ence of falling prices. 

So far as such an obligation has been imposed upon it, to provide for the 
use of the people the best and safest — 

‘*The best and safest money;” I have heard a great deal about 
she ‘‘ best money.” The best money, in the estimation of the 
usurer, is the money that will do the most robbery, and is 
the most dishonest. That is the money that is the ‘‘ safest” for 
the swindler. But the “safest money’ 
“safest money” for the honest man, is the money of the con- 
tract, the money that will do equity between man and man. 
That is the ‘‘ best money.” If we have that, then we shall have 
prosperity. When we have that kind of money we shall have 
prosperity. But never in the world was there any prosperity | 
with what they call the ‘‘ best money ;” that is, the money that 
is growing dearer all the while. 


for the laborer, the | 
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There hasbeen a gread deal said against usury. 
usury every time. There never has been anythi 
since the usury which Moses pro} hibited in early 

The inventions they had made up to that time 
| to the present method of securing what is desire: 

If, as many of its friends claim, silve 1 
our currency and the currency of the wort i through gene 
coéperation and agreement, it is obvious that the United 
in & position to gain a hearing li vor of such ral 
we are Willing to continue our my] 
handed 

Now, I tell you just the reverse of that. If the 
would open her mints tothe free and unlimited coir 
Europe must also. When I get further on [ s 
Great Britain lost the trade of India because > Ind 
money and Great Britain had dishonest money; th 
| manufacture profitably in India because si lver con 
same purchasing power that it aly ays had, until th 
called the perverse rupee; that Et . bought in Ind 
ali her superior machinery, her skill, and * r more ¢ 
people, England could not compete w with Indian mar 
While England used their gold, dishonest go.d that 
ciated, India used honest silver 

It was demonstrated. Our people ought to look 
demonstrations. When facts arelaid before them th¢ 
| them after awhile. If we had honest silver that cor 
measure our transactions between our fellow-men hon 

WE WOULD HAVE PROSPERITY 

If gold went toa premium so that England and | 
dishonest, appreciating gold, and we had honest, st 
they would be excluded from our markets practically; t 
have to stand the loss, and could not compete with us 
join the silver-producing countries, and have their t 
only question is will there be enough; but whether 
not, it will come nearer being honest than gold alone 
it will not be the gold standard. Europe will be usin; 
will not be competing for our silver, but she will let t 
using countries use it. Weshall have the best mone: 
gold goes to a premium we will letit gothere. Then 
bring England to her knees. 

The idea that we should lie down and allow them to ri 
shackles about our limbs, let them piss this repeal bill a 
us on a goid standard, let our people be in debt to them, ai 
them chokeevery debtor as they are choking them to-day is 
posterous. The groan of debtors is 

THE RESULT OF FOREIGN PRESSURE 
to-day and makes the countrysad. We hear the groans in 
Capitol of men of enterprise who have borrowed of Ku 
They are told, ‘‘ You must make your legislators adopt the 
standard or we shall destroy you.” I donot speak by 
speak facts. It is notorious. The foreigncreditors are pre 
every debtor in this country. They are sending him h 
petition. They make him clamorous, because they hav 
sucking his blood and threatening destruction. 

It is well said that the debtor is the slave of the credit 

e are fast becoming the abject slaves of this British sy: 
that controls the colossal accumulation of bonds and 
which struck the admiration of Mr. Gladstone so forcib! 
which he boasted so arrogantly. 

The great trouble is that an international agreement is « 
to accomplish; that there is some labor aboutit. You; 
silver and it will take care of you. Yov have some 
Accomplish the result. Why can we notgeta whole lot o 
| single handed and alone; and if we take silver and do 1 
the gold will we not be a more independent nation? I! 
come an independent nation with an independent finan: 
icy will we not be in a better position than if we go ther 
| humble suppliant of Great Britain? Have we not been t 
| her suppliant.long enough? 

Have we not suifered enough from her sneers at every « 
ence, telling us in the most autocratic manner, ‘‘ We \ 
what you have to say, but we are instructed by our gov 
to refrain from discussing the question of bimetallism. 
| erate you; we will hear your petition, but we will not ev: 
| to your argument in hie of Dimetallism; our governn 

bids us discussing the question; we are satisfied with ou 

gold standard; we areacreditor nation; the dearer money 

better; we will be satisfied; our income is payable in mo 
| want that money very scarce and very dear so that it wil 
great many days’ labor, agreat deal of wheat, and a great 
cotton to get it; the more we can multiply the wheat and « 
that are required to pay thisinterest the better satisfied w: 
be; we will not condescend to discuss with you your peti! 
| out of politeness we will hear you and then we will ugh 

you.” 

I was talking with an eminent gentleman the other day, ' 

‘duced to me by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST]. 
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a oe | 
= an inent Europexn financier, examining the monetary condi- It is ver iteresting to W course of the P 
- of the various countries of the world, one of the most intelli- | reasonin this remarka nt this doc ‘ ! 
, otlemen I ever met In the course of the conversation | thing o dist doc Oo 
i, d to me, ** You have got a great country. not belong her Ch I \ 
4 IT IS THE GREAT NTRY LN THE WORLD ning, the P ite t f , 
s ources surpass the reso ces of all Europe. You ive | CONS d we re ( I 
country. You havea great people. You can not be I ‘ i] 
( ed to any people anywhere It is a marvelous country, uriti 1 
ere is only one drawback. ‘What is that? ‘Well, i ce d G tl 
our present monetary system you are simply a financial | 19g m« with fh f the 
Great Britain.” 5S id I,‘** Do you me nto say that that a W hey a l ~ 
opinion entertained of us in Europ Certainly, that | Was 8 t of t count I 
( ion of all intelli it Europeans We have often ket 1 the 
1 about it at the ». Yo re a f ‘ iv of s Sa very « "1 thin Ge 
( Britain with yo SO Wh t S of d ywed how that« | i n 
e e you can not have any indepen , that for s years in th Ll « year t Go t 
PALMER. Mav! k the Senator fror iat country ) rht ) tw tv or thirt ion « 
t nt eman he speaks of comes hac the speculators got the oO © 
STEWART He was a native of Sweden. He resides in | D wo St thell e n be ick 
i most of the time. He isa high official of Sweden, a gen- | up the y1 i draw interest In t ey they 
1 of very great intelligence, and he understood our situa- | wou yw the mor | \ t! yank Thev w d 
ter than some of us do. make a iKnoOcK Chen the Gov 
he President says: k nment come to thei e \ l the 
‘ knowledye in business ¢ es among our own people that our Govern bon 1d ) in heir | ‘ 
me an not make it at equivalent to intrinsic value, nor keep inferior It ji iid th ised to fro , OT 
m on a parity with superior money by its own independent efforts, has | ;, . Sia . s ‘ . 
re ed in such @ lack « nce at home in the stability of currency | come righ That wa on th led 
values that capital refuses its aid tonew enterprises while millions are actu- | 45 & part of 1 oral yh est, their uy tim hen 
a ithdrawn from the channels of trade and commerce to become idle they c e t 10 the crop 1 arves ry n I 
- ee ae 7 — we * ° 3 toc a Ke ria l is lt same l OI u W 
we | ill analyze this entence This isa marvelous state- | are s ° no mo bonds: no! ond ure elnge be nt in 
ment ; but En nd has alotof Engli one ors ope ing with Ame 
I knowledge in b ess circles amor g our own people that our Govern- | jeqr t WW thdraw this gol iOcK it up, se bon Bell 
m can not Seacnien tas equivalent to intrinsic vaiue, . . oe 
: ae : : yy : some st ies, bre the murket down, and bring it back and 
‘‘Tts fiat equivalent to intrinsic value.” In the first place, tele uy vest r ey 
ce . . picK ) irvest. he y >miking an annual crop, a y 
there is no such thing as intrinsic value, and I do not know what | angntinine an } ee ae = Seaipee 
; : ae : continue to do 80 as ig aS We depend upon borrowing. 
he means by its *' fiat. If he means to destroy the silver so that i nition , 
: ‘ . . : : t e atio » sav t apprehen 1 in re ? e 
it will be only fiat, which has got to be sustained by gold, very | future ot snces is grou ad that Gee ie me a sane te 
well; but business circles know very well that if we buy silver | contide po f the Government in the pre 
and open our mit its to that, the silver bullion will be as good as The President was driven to that because he was unable to 
gold bullion; and that the fiat business only pertains when you | point out how this had injured the Government, how it had in- 
demonetize it. That is what he encase by it. , jured anybody up to the present time. He says never mind: 
dev - eee EENG CD: GOS SS SSE: SY A SS you may beat me on that. You may show up to this time it has 
A penae > ) S 7 z m : “om 
a2 : done no harm. Thatis noanswer. The experience of twent 
I do not an exactly what he means by that. Which is the | paarc ia no anewer at: ll. W ld | t mani 
nferior money and which isthe superiormoney? Are not green- years is no answer at all. ‘e told you all along it was coming 
i ee reen- | that a crisis was at hand. We have told you that ruin was coin: 
b we es on "a pa wo g° a by ue efforts 0 the Governme nt, to come over humanity. The fact that it did not come is ) 
>the stamp of the Gov: nt? 8 t ‘ue? : 4421) ae ’ ’ 
icin ; } ae ' 1 ieee’ ~ ‘~ oan oo ‘ — is he | answer. Still we told you that, and although we told you 
f r iow A y r y > ‘ : , Are . ‘ Py ° oe < . 
ae do not Know what he means by it. it appear a thousand times still it does not make any difference. Wea 
mae to be a kind of rattling loose talk. truthful \lthough what we hav uid is fal ul : 
$ i tui. \ lg t e ave 8 S taise must no 
Has resulted in such a lack of confidence at home in the stability of cur loubt us It . t injure - credi . ee re 
rency values that capital refuses its ald to new enterprises, while millions | @OU0® US- coes not injure our credit for veracity to 10 
? are actually witndrawn from the channels of trade and commerce to become | twenty years every time we speak. It only emphasizes « 
5 idle and unproductive in the hands of timid owners eredit for veracity and makes our predictions more dangerous 
i Now, I think I can diagnose the situation a little better than | allthe while. That is what the President says; thatis whata 
® by the aid of the President. The fact is that almost all enter- | the gold bugs tell you. 
™ prises hi ive been unpre oductive because property has fallen, not rhe very existence of this apprehension and lack of confidence. how’ 
» because anybody is afraid of the money. That is not true. | caused, isa menace which ough, not for a moment to be disregarded 
» While farms are going down people do not want to buy farms | The very existence of this apprehension.” Whocreated th 
; No new men want to go into the wheat business because wheat | apprehension? Was * Congress, or was it the fellows who have 
§ is cheap. rhey do not want to go into the iron business because | been lying about our curren ‘y for twenty years and every tin 
3 itischeap. Is not that the reason? Is it not because they are | have been mistaken? ; 
3 afraid of the money of the country that they do not want to buy a The fact that they have lied about it and created an appr 
‘ cotton pla ntation? If cotton is a good thing they would put their | hension, the fact that they have manufactured falsehood, is 
money into cotton; if they were afraid of money they would not | thing that Congress should know and act upon as a serious mat- 
put it into cotton and wheat farms. ter. The very apprehension was created by a lot of false pri 
a [f that is true they would not hoard it; but the President says | dictions for twe nty years. We have got itup. Nowwe ha 
4 they ho rd this money in which they do not haveany confidenc 6. | cot a scare on. 
iq Is not that a strange thing? Has not the President got a little Possibly if the undertaking we have in hand were the maintenance of a 
4 little mixed there? Is it not a fact that specit nown quantity of silver ata parity with gold, our ability to do so 
WHEN PROPERTY IS GOING DOWN gt stimated and gauged, and perhaps in view of our unparalleled 
4 . . ea . growt d resources, might be fa rably passed upon 
R that is the reason why they will not put their money in property; — = oh maintais ah oft ait ‘ : ., 
Vay, OU Ca { t < i art g fer av ar Wit! 
and is it not a fact that property is going down because money |. |) yithout maintaining it Ay Pee th ein 1 PAS ppuciy,, = 
. foid Wi 1oOUu : “al ¢ Ail. I iere . (nH) . y ) 
‘ is scarce? Has not the same thing alw: ays happened under con- 5° 7 ao f ‘ly . , a : bi e (000,000, 0r O00, 001 
Pe : ‘ yr nw) junces O18 ) I , ] 3 ° AS f t to 
traction? Money can not be used in productive enterprises be- | ‘ all : . - ae a > ids for it, it has go “ay 
S | ) Vii y .e Fe P ] . tain the 
4 cause property is growing cheaper and money is growing dearer. | °~*.,"° rd — : = o a on ‘ki a a — 
: parit intil you re yur S % re ere must be 
4 They can not afford to put it in property because property has | JOR OPES FORE SHaET® ORS tase tS al a here must 
gone down the same demand for silver that there isfor gold. If youare going 
3 . . ; . . , | to maintain the parity they must have equ il adva re, as they 
The President has failed to diagnose the situation, If he had | - ) duri WW +h wo 5 if - : “re —— advantage, ee 
l ring sages. e ity is t } maintaine t ci 
a little more expe rience in business matters in the country, and ac S iring i th ee L 1 a y ] to be main - ied it can 
1ot f maint } herwise it Is ri "I us; iat ; 1e 
had not ‘been so extensively engaged in city affairs, he would | nos et ntl ?P rity. T id oe on oo ~ th 
have known something aboutthe lawsof trade. When property |... og'te a aa cae ee ee ee a penetra wre 
5 is going down people do not want to put money in it. The rea- parity by « . ing vs a mints against sliverand keeplag them 
T or y is i . » 
son why the money is withdrawn is not because it is bad money | °P°" “Of B08 18 & surd. 
nt whe our owe mNdeavo s te yaint ré parit t 
f and people are afraid of mene. It is because it is good money —: oy Age mt tee yea Sie oan oneeene ~ 4 a ¢ to 
n 3 a =~ es amo ‘ creas gt he rate of #50,000.000 vearty. no fixes 
that they want to get it: i they are afraid to put it in prop- | termination to such increase, it can hardiy be said that a problem is pre 
So the President has | sented whose solution is free from doubt 


erty, because they foar it waulld not pay. 
not got that right at all. 









Why, during all ages the mints of the world were open to take 
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all the silver, and the problem was solved the same as it is solved 
as togold. Limitation destroys it. If silver is not to be a money 
metal [ do not care whether you use any of it or not. Ido not 
want silver used as credit money. It 1s tooexpensive. If you 


such bill. I would rather have silver entirely destroyed and say 

that it shall never be money, than have any bill that pretends 

to use only a part of it, that pretends to treat it as a commodity, 

If you can only treat it as a commodity I do not want it at all. 
If there is not gold enough 


WE MUST HAVE SILVER 


unreasonable, too outrageous to bind the influences of enter- 


prise to gold alone with a shrinking quantity and destroy this | 


civilization for the sake of those who have a corner on gold. 


edge of the scheme of the creditor class to vote for the gold 


gaged for more than its assessed value, for more than its real 


market value, and all the laborers and all the producers of this | 


country must be slaves if the interest of existing obligations 
must be discharged in gold. - It is the design of our masters to 
make us slaves. Lookat Europe. Thecondition of the laboring 
classes in Europe 

1S A GREAT DEAL WORSI 


than ithas been at any time for fifty years. There is no more 


middle class inGreat Britain. The middle class grew up when | 


gold and silver were discovered in the New World and pros- 
pered for three hundred years and gave us the British con- 
stitution, gave us parliamentary government there, and planted 
colonies here. That was before the iron heel of contraction had 
destroyed their liberties. There would have been no reforms 
in England, there would have been no free colonies here, if dur- 
ing the two hundred years that this country was being popu- 


lated previous to the Revolution the condition of Englishmen | 


had been then as it is to-day. The condition of Englishmen in 
England is reduced about to what it was at the commencement 
of the sixteenth century, when a bushel of wheat was worth 12 
cents, and when there was no piece of money sufficiently small 
for a man to receive for a day’s labor. 

Mr. GEORGE. Can you prove that proposition. 

Mr. STEWART. Ican prove it; [ have the books to show 
that it is true. 

That was the condition then. They were just merging out of 
that condition. They were once sold with the lands as villeins. 
Our ancestors, when they lost their money, became slaves, and 
were sold with the land. Butthey commenced having free-holds, 
free-leases, and ninety-nine-year leases when new money came 
from the New World. The lessees became owners, and the land 
holders rose from 30,000 to 100,000 in the sixteenth century, in 
one hundred years. Dr. Jacob has figured that out exactly. 
Then they went on increasing, and there were 160,000 at the com- 
mencement of the Napoleonic wars. Then specie payment was 
suspended for twenty-two years, and debts were contracted. 
Then on another higher plane the country prospered immensely. 
Then they resumed gold payments and confiscated the property 
of every man of enterprise in Great Britain, reduced the land 
holders back to about twenty thousand. They have had their 
iron heel upon the producing classes ever since; and the people 
of Great Britain are now in a state of bondage, and they could 
not now send out such colony as populated this country. 

I will proceed to read further from the President’s message. 

The people of the United States are entitled to a sound andstablecurrency, 
and to ae recognized as such on every exchange and in every market of 
the world. 

That I deny absolutely. No country in the world has estab- 
lished that kind of money. The money of any country loses its 
money function so far as paying debts is concerned or any other 
function when it leaves the country where it was created. The 
money of any country inevery other depends upon its commodity 
value. Its commodity value will depend upon its money value 
in the country where it iS created. 

THE PURCHASING POWER OF THE MONEY AT HOME 
is the way it is estimated in foreign countries; and it is the busi- 
ness of exchange to compare the purchasing power of the differ- 
ent money of the various countries of the world and convert the 
money of one country into the money of another. But the idea 
that the money of any country is recognized as such on every 
exchange in every market in the world is not true in any sense. 

Their Government has no right to injure them by financial experiments 
opposed tothe policy and practice of other civilized states, nor is it justified 


in jpermitting an exaggerated and unreasonable reliance on our national 
strength and ability to jeopardize the soundness of the people's money. 











Listen to this: ‘*‘Their Government has no right to 
them by financial experiments opposed to the policy an 
tice of other civilized states.” Injure them? The Gove) 


| has no right to injure the people by financial experi 
are going to have credit money, use paper. I do not want to use | 
any silver at all, unless used for money. I will not vote for any | 


posed to the policy and practice of other civilized stat 
Does the President mean by that that the Govern: 
United States has no right to coin money and regulate { 
thereof, whether that be or whether it be not the 
other civilized states? What has the practice of other 
states to do with the constitutional power of the Goy 
the United States to coin money and regulate the va 
If the Government has no right to make money in; 


| ray 5 . y > ‘wneticae of civiliz sc 
or we must have both. That is my position. It is too cruel, too | way than to follow the practice of civilized states, 


THEN THE QUESTION MIGHT ARISE 


what statesare civilized. The Government has no rio 


ee | any different practice than other civilized states. Al] 
[ undertake to say it is outrageous for those who havea knowl- | .;° 


civilized states have dilferent practices and different m 


a . . ro which one has the Government gota right to follow 
standard. The fact that the obligations of this country payable | 7 . e — 


in money, if paid in gold alone, will absorb the entire wealth of | 


v. y y] ‘Ot nis Sen: "Ss, Our eo ‘vy is 5 a . - 
the country, ought toadmonish Senators Jur country is mort- | , message. If the President knows what it means, I do 


got no right to have a policy of its own, no right to fo 
Constitution. It seems to me that is queer language 


it means what it says, it is not true. 


Nor is it justified in permitting an exaggerated and unreason 


|} on our national strength and ability to jeopardize the soundnes 


ple’s money 


Well, how can the Government tell whether the peo) 
an exaggerated and unreasonable reliance? Just mark t 


io ive: 
; guage: 


Nor is it justified in permitting an exaggerated and unreason 
ob our national strength. 

How are we going to prevent an unreasonable relia 
people may have a very exaggerated idea. Would 
a criminal offense if they did? How would you prevent 
an exaggerated idea? He says the Government is not 
in permitting it. What kind of a law would you enact t 
vent it? The Government must not permit its citizens 1 
‘*‘an exaggerated and unreasonable reliance on our n 
strength and ability.” I suppose that is our ability to jeo| 
the soundnessof our people’s money. They may have aver 
reasonable estimation of the ability of the Government 


TO JEOPARDIZE THE PEOPLE’S MONEY 


[ do not know how the President would prevent their havi 
that kind of an exaggerated idea. I have a very exaggerit 
idea of the power of Congress to jeopardize the people’s mone: 
when I[ see one-half of it stricken down by legislation, and w 
[ see the opposition there is to restoring it. How is the Pr 
dent going to prevent me from having avery exaggerated id 
the enormous power of the Government to do wrong? [i 
a key to that part of it probably I could do the President - 

He has not furnished a key to it and probably | do not 
stand it. Iam commenting upon it as I understand it. 
This matter rises above the plane of party politics. 

I do not know exactly what he means by “‘ this matter,” whet 
he means what preceded it, the exaggerated reliance of t! 
ple upon the strength of the Government, or what else. 

This matter rises above the plane of party politics. 


I think the matter of destroying half the world’s mon 
imperiling the people is a little below politics. I thin! 
about the meanest thing there is about party politics. 

It vitally concerns every business and calling and enters every |! 
in the land. 

If he means the money question he is right; if he means | 
the evil effects of bad legislation enter into every housel: 
is right; if he means the money comes in every househo'd 
wrong, because he proposes to make it so scarce that it : 
get into many households. It is difficult to comment 
language, because there is no key to it. 

There is one important aspect of the subject which especially sh« 
be overlooked. 

Let us see what that is: 


At times like the present, when the evils of unsound finance thr: 
the speculator may anticipate a harvest gathered from the misf 
others, the capitalist may protect himself by hoarding, or may even 
in the fluctuation of values; but the wage-earner—the first to be i! 
a depreciated currency and the last to receive the benefit of its cor! 
is practically defenseless. 


I do not know what he means by depreciated currency. 
means a deficient currency, if he means contraction by di: 
ing ths currency, then he is right. He is defenseless, | 
he can get no employment. There are abundant object 
of that fact on our streets in allour principalcities. The \ 
worker is defenseless, because there is not money enoug! that 
enterprises can go on; but he is not injured on account o! any 
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depreciation of currency in this country. If hecan get the cur- | this fou eague $1,500,000,000 in the last five years, taken 
reney we have he is all right. from their labor and their toil So say the people of Am ca, 
rene} ’ 4 =) [ 
He relies for Work IVE US BACK THE MONEY rHE CONST riOoN 
lhe President says— and give it quickly. 
upon the ventures of confident and contented capital. This oe him But if he means to give to the usurer more, add to his bonds 
it j hout \ tion, for he can neither rey Oo e mis } 
con ne nou ar nt d un neither prey upon th i greater purchasing power, enhance the value of t 101 nh 
Mees a oe : : sorb the wealth of the people, continue to rob, a v he er you 
Of course he can not, and the bondholders understand that 3 ; : . eee. S = — : _— 
E - . a > any, | GO it quUICKLy Or slOWLY you do it mo lan ft e if hen ins 
erfectly. They understand when they have the money cor- q Js : ; 
pe . : aay + ; ‘ by demonetizing sil ver you have ine sed the purchasing power 
nered and when they have made it so dear that a poor man can : 1s 1 ; J , 1] y 
‘ . ° ° $ ‘ rryy 2 Oo DOnaGS twice, he 8S rignot, ani 3) rep Liln ete) W ‘ nhe- 
t vet it sin their power. They have the money and a : 
I get it, he j I : ; ‘ crease it twice again. Now, I say constr 1 message 
MAKE A SLAVE OF HIM | spirit it-professes to the United States, construe it in favor of 
and they understand that perfectly. That is what we protest | he people and restore the money of the Constitution. 
inst. With plenty of money, so that business enterprises smay be true thas the embarrassments from Which the . e “tre ose 
x : . : . country is suffering arise a iuch from evils apprehended as fro hose 
in be prosecuted, the laborer is all right and he prospers with Seater . ring & - 5 , 
. , . ac lally ¢ ist 
the prosperous community. No community can be prosperous T ; hi 
I , : : » Preside ee intiv ren no us of evils ' ic ive 
without an ample supply of money. It all comes back to the | he resident is constantly reminding us of evils whl anv 
ewer 5 F not happvpened The President is conscious of the fact that 1ese 
same point . . ; . 
: | predictions have not proved true, and he wants to Keep telling 
One of the greatest statesmen our country has known, speaking more than gi . : . 
fifty vears ago When a derangement of the currency had caused commercial us about the apprehension 
istress, said The very man of all others who has the deepest interest in a It may be true that the em sments from which the business of the 
ound currency and who suffers most by mischievous legislation in money country is suffering arise as much from e $ appre nded as from those 
matters, is the man who earns his daily bread by his daily toil actually ext 
Mr. Webster at that time was talking against the banks that [ think that evils and apprehensions both exist I think the 
, rs “oO . i | > ‘ : : } . 7 
were unsafe, the country banks that were bursting. He was | evils existing are long continued falling prices und hard times; 
talking just about the difficulty we see among these national | and I think the evils apprehended are a continuance of that con- 
banks that were doing business on wind, and when they were | dition of things. I think they are both about enough; butif he 
called upon they could not pay up, and he said the laborer would | me.ns by evils, apprehended evils from more money, then he is 
get caught first. Mr. Webster was not talking about their being | altogether off; he has misjudged the situation. 
caught with good gold and silver coin. Mr. Webster was in | <A leita that — ; revail. and that neither the 
- p i | y p oo, thé ca 1 ce nseis W revali. and thi ¢ net l 
avor of both gold and silver coin. It was Mr. Webster who | capi: nor the wage-earn: will give Way to unreasoning panic and 





said it was unconstitutional to demonetize either of the metals: | sacritice their property or their interests under the influence of exaggerated 
that the provision of the Constitution taking from the States the , 


right to coin money and conferring it upon the General! Govern- | do not think the President has done much to allay those 


ment made it obligatory upon the Government to coin both gold | fears. He has been showing there was a very bad condition of 
and silver. f | things for nine years, and if all he has said is true we ought to 
[ think that quotation from Mr. Webster is farfetched. It | have been pretty nearly annihilated by this time 

would apply to these inflated banks that were bursting around | Nevertheless, every day's delay int ng one of the plain and p pal 
the country, but it would not apply to the money of the Consti- tenes the present state of things eniarges the mischief already done and 
tution. Mr. Webster would be shocked if he knew his language | '™°T®*S*s he Fesponsibility of the Government for Its exisvenc 

was applied to such a purpose as this. The President would | ‘Every day’s delay enlurges the mischief. He 
have done well to have read the whole speech from which this | has not told us what mischief; he has not told us what has been 
extract was taken. Then he would have seen the application | done; he has not shown that there has been injury done. It is 


and would not have been misled by quoting it in this connection. | all apprehended; nothing else atall. It ‘‘ enlarges the mischief 
These words are as pertinent now as on the day they were uttered, and | already done.”’ Who did the mischief? Why, men who have 
ought to impressively remind us that a failure in the discharge of our duty | been getting up this false alarm, who created this panic by 
at this time must especialiy injure those of our countrymen who labor, and eae ‘ » thuestanine - matrine « ner . ame 
who because of their number and condition are entitled to the most watch equcs = and by tt mt itening, by naking a aa J pre eee and 
care of their Governmen by threatening them. They created it. They have done it 
every day; they are going to do more mischief. 
Mr. President, the President continues: 


[ agree with the President there, that these words should take 
deep root in the opinions of every public man: and he should see 


to it that } Whatever else the people have at it toexpect from Congress they may 
rH¥ LABORER IS NOT DEPRIVED OF MONEY certainly demand that legislation condemned by the ordeal of three years’ 
disastrous experience shall be removed from the statute books as soon as 

He should see to it that the great discoveries that make this | their representatives can legitimately deal with it 
age the favored age in all history provide an ample supply of { agree with him; if there is any such legislation as that I 


gold and silver coin, see to it that this generation is not robbed 
of that inheritance to enrich a rascally few to fatten on the mis- 
fortune of others, to gather for them an unearned increment at 
the expense of the masses of the people. It is this legislation | 
which we condemn and which the President favors, this multi- 
plying of tramps through this country. That is the legislation 
proposed, and every intelligent man knows it. My friend from 
Indiana[Mr. VOORHEES | has often told the people how the tramps 
are multiplying by this robbery of 1873, by this destruction of 


should like to have him point out legislation that has any disas- 
trous experience init. I know it has had the experience of dis- 
astrous predictions. But 1 donot know of any experience any 
body has had that has done any harm. All that we have got 
from it is $150,000,000 Treasury notes. It has done some good; 
but certainly there are no ill effects fromit. It would have had 
some good effects if it had been fairly treated. Treating it 
badly, as has been done, he has not been able to point to more 
than an apprehension. So the President must find something 


silver money of the country. I have heard his ringing voice. I | peside the Sherman law to apply such a thine as that to 
have felt the grand response that came from the people when It was my*purpose to summon Congress in special session early in the com- 
he advocated the people’s money for the people, for the laboring | ing September that we might enter pro y upon the work of tariff reform, 
men. which the true interests of the country clearly demand; which so lare-a 
. e ° v2 . iority he people, as showr ) suffracves, desire i d expe ; 
\h, if the President of the United States had been a student |e eee ene eee ey traces eee emmecs 
of the speeches of the Senator from Indiana his language would is pledged. 
be more intellicible: it w t require a kev. ; > runs - : a ea a a 
oo = a 3 i snag not require a key, and he who runs | Now, that is rational. Tariff reform was an issue and - 
“et aun 31'S te : 4 
6 a a ee | called Congress together to enter upon that he would not linve 


coil Jgot the utmost importance that such relief as Congress canaffordinthe | taken any snap judgment. ‘That was a square issue, 
| say so, too. I say it should be afforded here and now in this 
bill, and that this bill should be a measure of relief and not a | 
measure of oppression. I say that this bill should not strike 
down silver, because that gives no relief except to avarice. It 
should restore silver, because that gives relief to labor; that in- to the people. The people never have agreed that the Sherman 
sures prosperity; that restores the rich heritage of gold and sil- | aot shall be repealed without asubstitute. The whole of this busi- 


| 

But while tariff reform has lost nothing of its immediate and pe nent 

| 

| 
ver reserved throughout all the ages for this favored generation. | nessisasnap judgement, and I here and now predictif the Senate 

} 


importance, and must in the near future engage the attention of ¢ rress 
it has seemed to me that the financial condition of the country id at 
once, and before all other subjects, be considered by your honorable body 


Now, I say that isa snap judgment. That was not submitted 


The maxim * He gives twice who gives quickly,” is directly applicable. can prevent the repeal of the law it will not be six months before 

Sosay the laboring masses; so say downtrodden humanity; so | the whole country will join in thankfulness that the Senate did 
say the farmers of this country who have sold their wheat for 50 | its duty. They will be as thankful for such service as they are 
per cent discount because the money of the Constitution was 


: now to the Senate that a minority of the Senate by obstruction 
stricken down. So say the cotton-planters who have lost by pre. ented Chinese suffrage, that the Senate prevented the Fed 
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eral control of local elections by obstruction. You can not name 
one of the schemes frustrated by the Senate that ever has been 
SANCTIONED BY THE PEOPLE. 

When d‘d the Senate ever resist a measure which the country 
afterwards approved and insisted upon its being crystallized into 
legislation? Youcan not name one. Suppose the Senate had 
been advised of the demonetization of silver in 1873 and resisted 
it, and there would have been only a minority against it; would 
we not thank them for it? Do Senators recollect that this is the 
re‘nactment of the act of 1873, that it repeals all recognition of 
silver? You say that it does not destroy the legal character of 
the silver already out. It does practically in the practice of the 
Department. The Department has held that all the obligations 
must be redeemed in gold, and the speeches of Senators have 
constantly insisted that we have got to increase the reserve and 
redeem them allin gold. Then, if you destroy it as a valuable 
metal, you will have utterly destroyed every vestige of silver 
coin except the subsidiary coin in the United States. 

Learnestly recommend the prompt repeal of the provisions of the act 
passed July i4, 1890. authorizing the purchase of silver bullion, and that 
other legislative action may put beyond all doubt or mistake the intention 
and the ability of the Government to fulfill its pecuniary obligatious in 
money universally recognized by all civilized countries. 

Is not that a pretty rough proposition? If it has got to pay 
debts, you must have legislation compelling the Government to 
pay its obligations in money universally recognized by all civi- 
fiend countries. I know of no such money, but he promises it. 
Probably it means a money metal that all civilized countries 
recognize. Of course he has to exclude China, Japan, and Mex- 
ico, and others. I donot know that Mexicocoinsit, but he has to 
exclude other countries. He means I suppose by that thatit has 
all got to be paid in gold. He demands here the repeal of that 
law and such legislation. This is pretty strong. 

I earnestly recommend the prompt repeal of thé provisions of the act 
passed July 14, 1890, authorizing the purchase of silver bullion, and that 
other legisiative action may put beyond all doubt or mistake the intention 
and the ability of the Government to fulfill its pecuniary obligations in money 
universally recognized by all civilized countries. 

Now, he asks us again to change the contract of the bond- 
holier. The bond was originally contracted to be paid in law- 
fulmoney. In March, 1869, the contract was changed from law- 
ful money to gold and silver. Now he says that he wants that 
contract changed again. All the obligations of the Government 
are payable in either gold or silver. He wants them now made 
Did the President realize the rec- 


absolitely payable in gold. 
ommendation that he was making, that the obligations should 


be made payable in gold? I know it has been the practice_of the 
Government, but he wants legislation. 

\nd that other legislative action may put beyond all doubt or mistake the 
intention and the ability of the Government to fulfill its pecuniary obliga- 
tions in money universally recognized by all civilized countries. 

[s that a recommendation in favor of the United States or 
against it? How many times will the bondholders change that 
contract, and how many times will the President recommend it 
to be changed? After a time they will recommend that it be 
yaid in diamonds. It takes about as much to pay the debt of the 
Tnited States in wheat and cotton as it veal have taken when 
the war closed. You can not change it; and we are called to- 
gether in extraordinary session, in the month of August, de- 
prived ofa vacation at the demand of the bondholders,to make an- 
other change in Government obligations. Now, what are we rec- 
ommended to do by your President? To change these obliga- 
tions again. 

[ know that the surroundings of the President were in favor 
of changing the obligationsof the Governmentevery day. Wall 
street does not care how many times the obligations are changed 
or how much they load the Government. They do not, pay taxes. 
They deal with taxes, they deal in money. 

THE BURDENS OF THE PEOPLE 
do not annoy them; they are parasites; and I tell you in associa- 
tion with parasites, with dealers in other people’s property, with 
those who reap where they have not sowed, the atmosphere is 
bad. If the President had spent more time out in the country 
where he would have had fair air and seen the men farming, he 
would not want legislation to change this contract again. 

Now, I hope I have not hurt the feclings of any of these Ad- 
ministration Democrats or Administration Republicans. I do 
this in all kindness. I see the Democrats take it more kindly 
than the others. The Republicans get very angry with me if | 
say anything against theirally, but he is liable to err, he is liable 
to do wrong. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH] shakes his 
head. He consents to it. The mere fact that the President 
recommended the change of these contracts that are payable in 
either gold or silver into new contracts payable in gold, is all 
right, | suppose,in the estimation of the Senator from Oregon, 
because the President said so. I have not got quite that far in 
my devotiontohim. I think I had better put the message all in. 
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MESSAGE 


To the 0 yngress of the United States; 

The existence of an alarming and extraordinary 
volving the welfare and prosperity of all our people, has constraiy 
call together in extra session the people’s representatives in Cor 
the end that through a wise and patriotic exercise of the legislatiy 
with which they solely are charged, present evils may be mitis 
dangers threatening the future may be averted. 

Our unfortunate financial plight is not the result of untoward ¢ 
of conditions related to our natural resources; nor ig it traceable to 
the afflictions which frequently check natioaal growth and prosperit 
plenteous crops, with abundant promise of remunerative produ 
manufacture, with universal invitation to safe investment an 
factory assurance to business enterprise, suddenly financial distr 
fear have sprung up on every side. Numerous moneyed institu 
suspended because abundant assets were not immediately availabl« 
the demands of frightened depositors Surviving corporations and i 
uals are content to keep in hand the money they are usually anxiou 
and those engaged in legitimate business are surprised to find that t 
curities they offer for loans, though heretofore satisfactory, are no | 
accepted. Values supposed to be fixed are fast becoming conjectura 
loss and failure have invaded every branch of business. 

_I believe these things are principally chargeable to Congressional leg 
tion touching the purchase and coinage of silver by the General Gov 
ment. 

This legislation is embodied in a statute passed on the 14th day of Jul 
1890, which was the culmination of much agitation on the subject involve 
and which may be considered a truce, after a long struggle, between 
= ocates of free silver coinage and those intending to be more con 

ive. 

Undoubtedly the monthly purchases by the Government of four mil 
and five hundred thousand ounces of silver, enforced under that sta 
were regarded by those interested insilver production as acertain gu 
of its increase in price. The result, however, has been cutirely differ: 
immediately following a spasmodic and slight rise, the price of silver 
to fall after the passage of the act and has since reached the lowest 
ever known. This disappointing result has led to renewed and pe: 
effort in the direction of free silver coinage. 

Meanwhile, not only are the evil effects of the operation of the pr: 
constantly accumulating, but the result to which itsexecution must 
bly lead is becoming palpable to all who give the least heed to finan 
jects. 

This law provides that in payment for the 4,500,000 ounces of sil 
which the Secretary of the Treasury is commanded to purchass 
there shall be issued Treasury notes redeemable on demand in go 
coin, at the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, and that said 
may be reissued. It is, however. declared in the act to be “the esta 
policy of the United States to maintain the two metals ona parity with 
other upon the presentlegal ratio or such ratio as may be provided 
This declaration so controls the action of the Secretary of the Trea 
to prevent his exercising the discretion nominally vested in him, if | 
action the parity between gold and silver may be disturbed. Manif 
refusal by the Secretary to pay these Treasury notes in gold, if dema) 
would necessarily result in their discredit and depreciation as obliga 
payable only in silver, and would destroy the parity between the two m: 
by establishing a discrimination in favor of gold. 

Up to the 15th day of July, 1893, these notes had been issued in paymen 
silver bullion purchases to the amount of more than $147,000,010. While 
but a very smail quantity of this bullion remains uncoined, and without 
fulness in the Treasury, many of the notes given in its purchase have 
paid in gold. This is illustrated by the statement that between the | 
of May, 1892, and the 15th day of July, 1893, the nétes of this kind iss 
payment for silver bullion, amounted to a little more than $54,000.0 
that during the same period about #49,000,000 were paid by the Tr 
in gold for the redemption of such notes. 

The policy necessarily adopted of paying these notes in gold has not 
the gold reserve of $100,000,000 long ago set aside by the Governmen 
redemption of other notes, for this fund has already been subje 
payment of new obligations amounting to about $150,000,000 on 
silver purchases, and has as a consequence for the first time sin 
tion been encroached upon. 

We have thus made the depletion of our gold easy, and have tempted 
and more appreciative nations to add it to their stock. That the op] 
nity we have offered has not been neglected is shown by the large a 
of gold which have been recently drawn from our Treasury and ex} 
increase the financial strength of foreign nations. The excess xp 
gold over its imports for the year ending June 30, 1893, amounted to! 
than $87,500,000. 

Between the ist day of July, 1890, and the 15th day of July, 
coin and bullion in our Treasury decreased more than $132,000,000, v 
ing the same period the silver coin and bullion in the Treasury ir 
more than $147,000,000. Unless Government bonds are to beconsta 
and sold to replenish our exhausted gold, only to be again exhau 
parent that the operation of the silver-purchase law now in for 
the direction of the entire substitution of silver for the gold in th 
ment Treasury, and that this must be followed by the paymen 
ernment obligations in depreciated silver. 

At this stage gold and silver must part company and the G 
must fail in its established policy to maintain the two meta 
with each other. Given over to the exclusive use of a currency 
preciated according to the standard of the commercial world, w 
longer claim a place among nations of the first class, nor could o 
ment claim a performance of its obligation, so far as such an obli 
been imposed upon it, to provide for the use of the people the best a 
money. 

If, as many of its friends claim, silver ought to occupy a larg 
our currency and the currency of the world through general inter 
codperation and agreement, itis obvious that the United States wi 
in a position to gain a hearing in favor of such an arrangement so 
we are willing to continue our attempt to accomplish the result 
handed. 

The knowledge in business circles among our own people that our 
ment can not make its flat equivalent to intrinsic value, nor keep 
money on a parity with superior money by its own independent eff 
resulted in such a lack of confidence at home in the stability of curt 
values that capital refuses its aid to new enterprises while millions are 
ally withdrawn from the channels of trade and commerce to become 4d 
unproductivein the hands of timid owners. Foreign investors equally 0)! 
not only decline to purchase American securities; but make haste to sa 
fice those which they already have. 

It does not meet the situation to say that apprehension in regard to | 
future of our finances is groundless and that there is no reason for lack 0! 
confidence in the purposes or power of the Government in the premises. 
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Northen letter isnotonly monometallic, it is not only in favor of 


destroying silver, it is in favor of changing all the Government's 


contracts from contracts payable in either 


tracts payable in gold alone. 


gold or silver to con- 


Mr. DOLPH. 


Have any utterances of the President since his 


recent election been any stronger or more emphatic or more 
conclusive on the silver question than his message during his 
first term as President? 


Mr. STEWART. 


Mr. DOLPH. 


None. 
Then I can not understand the Senator. 


says if some of the subsequent utterances had been made before 
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Let me state, Mr. President, they will never do that until 
property goes up. As long as you have a shrinking volume it 
never will. So long as our money is in the safe to draw more 
interest they will keep it there. He has got to reverse his plan 


or he never can make it appear that contracting the money of | 


the world down to gold will produce it. So long as he goes on 
with this process of reducing the world toa gold standard, so 
long as the people will hoard gold they will go long on the thing 
that they think is going up. They will invest in gold because 
it is going up and pays more than interest. 

You can not cure fright by calling it foolish and unreasonable, and you 
can not prevent the frightened man from hoarding his money 

Well, if he has got sense enough to get money he will hoard 
itas a general ruleifit payshim. If you destroy enterprise and 


have falling prices he is going to hoard it. It seeins the Pres- | 


ident has this back-end foremost. I think his book was upside 
down when he studied political economy. 
f want good, sound, and stable money and a condition of confidence that 
eep it in use 
Well, if you do have confidence, your property is going down. 
‘The condition of confidence never can be created, let me tell 


the President, unless property is going up. Men are not fools. | 


If property is going down they are not going to have any confi- 
dence in its going up. We have had experience in that. Prop- 
erty has been going down for twenty years. What makes prop- 
erty go up? 


Demand does it. If people do not think property is going to | 


rise in value they ke®p their money and do not invest in prop- 


erty. Ifthe money were not good the case would be different, | 


because a man can afford to sacrifice something if it is bad money; 
and he can buy property at low prices. But the truth is, the 
President can not make these people believe itis bad money so 
that they will put it in property that is falling. 

Within the limits of what I have written I am a friend of silver 

He is a friend!— 
but I believe its proper place in our currency can only be fixed by a read 
ustment of our-currency legislation, and the inauguration of a consistent 
ind comprehensive financial scheme 

{ do not know what he means by a readjustment of a compre- 
hensive financial scheme, unless [ had a key toit. | would give 
something to know what he means by that. I wish he had made 
“a suggestion as to what he means bythat. I should like to know 
if he means that he is a friend of silver as money. If he is, then 
romonetize it. He reminds me of a story I heard an old sailor 


tell when I was a little boy. It was on the Lronsides at the time | 
we had a scrimmage with Great Britein. They had a Quaker 


uboard and he was nonresistant and wouid not fight. The red- 


coats commenced boarding the ship, and he saw things were | 


getting in pretty close quarters. He took upa marline spike, 


and as one of the red-coats climbed up he would ‘it him on the | 


knuckles with the marline spike and knock him ioose, and he 
would say as the red-coat dropped into the sea, ‘‘ I do not mean 
to hurt thee; [ trust thee can swim.” He wasa friend of the 


red-coats about the same way that the President is a friend of | 
silver. He knocks it down and tries to kill it, but trusts it can | 


swim and take care of itself. 

| think such a thing can only be entered upon profitably and hopefuily 
alter the re: eal of the law which is charged with all our financial woes. 

‘‘ Which is charged.” But the charge isfalse. It is general 
without any specific statement. He has undertaken by this 
means to give the dog a bad name and then kick him. I should 


like to see the specification. I have been running all through | 
and I have not found anywhere why he assumes it guilty with- | 
out having any trial on a specification. That is not according | 


to the American idea of fair play. 


In the present state of the public mind this law can not be built upon nor 
patched in such a way as to relieve the situation. 


The public mind is such that we can not have anything to re- | ™ : : - 
| his command, his words are very naportant. The mod 


lieve the situation. It can not be patched up. No suggestion 


that is to relieve the situation. Why publish your suggestion | 


that we can not have anything to relieve the situation? It can 
not be patched up. No system is proposed. First we must have 
destruction. We must kill the patient before we apply any reme- 


dies. Now, we do not believe in resurrection in a miraculous | 
way in these times, and we do not believe in a President’s dispo- | 


sition to exercise the power of restoring life if he had it. 


Lam, therefore, appeces to the free and unlimited coinage of silver by this 
country alone and 

unconditional repeal of the purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman 
law 


Now, it seems to me that ends the whole difficulty. He has 


come out flat-footed now, and says he is opposed to independent | 


legislation, that he does not care for your platform, that he does 
not care for his letter of acceptance. He has given you the key 


to it now. 


ndependently, and Lam infavor of the immediate and | 


HE IS THE FRIEND OF MONOMETALLISM 
He has got the votes, and his Wall street friends want 
| destroyed. They want the money they have increased j 
He has thrown off all disguise, and with all the excuses 
hear by Senators, and all the pretenses that were ma 
this session first commenced, that he was a bimetal] 
| Presidentisa monometallist now. He has relieved the si! 
he has made the issue broad. He does not believe in i: 
| ent action. He does not believe we can do it, as he h 
| peatedly; he is more honest about that than some of the 
| He says it can not be done in that way. He says in his: 
| that Europe is opposed to it. He does not believe it can 
| kere. He knows it can not be done abroad. He dos 
| it done atall. That is the situation. 
Now comes the most remarkable portion of this ver 
lable production. It would not have appeared if the 
| had been fully informed as to the relative duties of th: 
| pariments of the Government, the legislative and exe 
| fact none of these communications would have appea 
| had followed the precedents of the fathers. I call att 
these remarkable words: 
I confess I am astonished by the opposition in the Senate to 
action as would relieve the present unfortunate situation 
My daily prayer is that the delay occasioned by such oppositior 
be the cause of plunging the country into deeper depression tha 
| known, and that the Democratic party may not be justly held re 
for such a catastrophe. 
Yours, very truly, 
GROVER CLEV! 
The Hon. W. J. NORTHEN. 
I will here insert the letter entire: 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, Washington, D. C 
MY DEAR Sire: I hardly know how toreply to your letter 
stant. It seems to me that I am quite plainly on record « 
financial question. My letter accepting the nomination tot 
| when read in connection with the message lately sent to the ( 
traordinary session, appears to me to be very explicit. I wa 
that is stable and safe in the hands of our people. I will not kn 
implicated in a condition that will justly make me in the least 
swerable to any laborer or farmer in the United States for a shri 
| the purchasing power of the dollar he has received for a full dollar 
| of work, oc for a good dollar's worth of the product of his toil 
} {not only want our currency to be of such a character that all 
| dollars will be of equal purchasin, power at home, but I want it 





such a character as will demonstrate abroad our wisdom and goo 


} thus placing us upon a firm foundation aud credit among the natior 
| earth 


I want our financial conditions and the laws relating to our curre: 


| safe and reassuring that those who have money will spend and inv 
| business and new enterprises instead of hoarding it 

You can not cure fright by calling it foclish and unreasonable 
can not prevent the frightened man from hoarding his money 

{ want good, sound, and stable money, and a condition of confide 
will keep it in use 

Within the limits of what I have written, I am a friend of silver, 


| our currency legislation and the inauguration of a consistent and 
| hehsive financial scheme. I think such a thing can only be ente: 
profitably and hopefully after the repeal of the law which is charge 
our financial woes. In the present state of the public mind, this la\ 
be built upon, nor patched in such a way as to relieve the situatio1 

Iam, therefore, opposed to the free and unlimited coinage of sil 
country alone and independently; and | amin favor of the imme 
unconditional repeal of the purchasing clause of the so-called She 

1 confess I am astonished by the opposition in the Senate to su 
action as would relieve the present unfortunate situation. 

My daiiy prayer is that the delay occasioned by such opposit 
| be the cause of plunging the country into deeper depression than i 
known, and that the Democratic party may not be justly held 1 
for such a catastrophe. 

Yours very truly, 





GROVER CLEV! 

Hon. W. J. NORTHEN. 

Now, that is a most remarkable declaration. The ‘ 
tion points out how the President may communicate wit 
gress. He may by message recommend measures, 
| views, and there his duty ends. I think no President 

before this Administration discussed a pending ™easu 
| the people publicly. When it is taken into account th 
the vast patronage of this country and the Army and 


cussing the proceedings of Congress isclearly defined. 
Johnson, in all the misdeeds that are attributed to h 

| was charged with 

DISCUSSING A PARTICULAR MEASURE 

pending in Congress. Itis true that he said Congress 
illegal body hanging on the verge of the Government 
did not discuss the particular measures pending before ¢ 
For making that declaration, and it was one of the art 
impeachment brought against him, he was acquitted by t 
| of two-thirds, 35 to 17, on the firstarticle; and the article w 


| it is charged that he said Congress was hanging on the \ 


the Government was not acted upon. But the impro} 
the expression was universally admitted. But here is 

sion of the merits of a particular proposition pending 
Congress, and a discussion in a letter and his astonishn 
pressed at the opposition of the Senate to do his bidding 


al 


lieve its proper place in our currency can only be fixed by a readjust: 
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Now, this is not a new thing, but it is a vervold thing. It has Ww n the Constitution of the U States firs 1me from the ha , 
bas op" . 1 . . : } vaillien Si ne nve m Which formed it many 1 sternest Republicans of tt ‘ 
never occurred in England that I have been able to ascert21N | were alarmed at the extent Beta a he an , 
. , rT ; : ’ : : “ ‘ C ¢ ’ ing ¢t 1 granteu ti i¢ 
since the time of CharlesI. Charles I attempted to interfere to | Federal Government, and more | f tha 1 Whicl 
prevent the bill of attainder p ing the House of Lords after it : gues tO th eee : ; : , 

° : . ; . LO inl} l j vith 3 4 
passed the House of Commonsagainst Strafford, and he appealed ra t pu And wi t “ 
to the House and tried to prevent its passage. The Commons | particularly when e ed bj , 
immediately passed a resolution that for the king to notice a bill | that, at very r 

wast ws cs 3a breac] nrivilece. I will read from the fifth | Momarchy. It would 1 oe 
pending was a Dreach oO pri liege. = : ‘ ‘ ha e¢ il iy rea B 3] v 
volume of Hume’s History of England, page 62: me 10 men's ions 
The King came to the House of L and tl expressed his re u , : 6, st I I 
lution, for which he offered them any secur ever again to em pe oe BCceS & 2 a 
Strafford in any branch of publi n he prof i] sé otaily . ? . 
1 ed with 1 urd to the I ‘ I that a : ; 
declare is diMiculty in giving his as ill of attainder l ( ‘ 6 power pia nT! , 
I k fire. and vé “lita [ i ( ) r tne Lake . » " ; 
al wt ar ian ? oead in US ¢ rp ‘ | ils ( \ 
: . : . >a. 8 : . ; tia so in his inaugul vidress, pi thow ( 
| think that no soverei f Great Britain since that time has : nt. } 1 into t ’ 
. . . wre en i vO i led nt aespo su \ t 
ever undertaken to take } lie notice of the b pending. Lher ; heute fens , \ 1 
é Ags : 3 7 é p onace na irious oO ‘ LO D onr 
is no doubt that Queen Victoria felt as anxious about the home- | 4 4 ; ie dee 4% ‘ 
rule bill and as much opposed to lt as a person could be, but r not nas 
she had written a letter expressing her disapproval and arguing | ¢, . ; ‘ . a : 
. : : : . / . ip ( > O ] } VOLUI t ( 
against it, saying she was astonished at the persistence of Par- 
liament in passing that bill, or she was astonished at the opposi- | ,,. St ld eee a 
tion of the minority, it vould have probably created a revolution | ver « : ; ; 
in England. It has been supposed by some because the Presi- = le] it action { t ’ i 
dent might communicate the state of the country to Congress, “ ie  onceaiar’d b ente , 
: , , : : Rak ao Aden oy y and is: : ve 3 . . ‘P} ‘s 
thereiors ne is a part ol the legislative department, ind 18 av | iy wa it n i t ‘ ; , h rt < he 
liberty to discuss with people all questions pending in Congress f it | A Overy Ss , 
That is not the case. On the contrary, the departments are kept | ; es > Sta \ pen W uy 
: a y : . : +; hay ¢ n stale Mu ri sna i i ur Ti LO 
aistinct. Why? The reason is evident. | i urs ny} t ira ; rd the 
Che issuance of this pronunciamento created considerable as- | embers which « é en the add ! nat 
tonishment in Great Britain, and in the press of the next morn- ais cae cent tin — man 
. . ° - . ® . . t en sit 14 and e io ‘ 
ing I find foreign dispatches treating of it. I read from the » is still an undercurt ; 
Washington Post of September 29, 1893: vorst a ! ) ir anti-l* \ 
j AY no niv will the State a rities be o rsha ve 
Washington Post, September 29, 1883.] i e of er of the exe tive d art tof the era 
‘ P f t)} t rt cde y rT) , 
ON CLEVELAND'S LETTER—CRITICISM OF THE LONDON STANDARD AND THE | ; _ uy 2 us Cc : L. DO ¢ 
THUNDERER—THINK HE HAS BLUNDERED—ONE OF THE PRESIDENT’S FOR eae ' a oer . - , ; 
EIGN CRITICS SEES IN HIS UTTERANCES A RESEMBLANCE TO EMPEROR | ; a ae Ww On, and mn par ) novel 
WILLIAM'S. AND ANOTHER IS REMI D OF MR. GLADSTONE’S USE OF |} : i cal pows 2 CORSO It oy ma ~~ 5 oe 
AMBIGUOUS LANGUAGI NOTHIN BE GAINED BY POTTERING WITH SAUUUGE OL Sis tae PelUae e sOvwnt tne I ) 
UNWORKABLE THEORIES : SO , , ort a 
LONDON, September 29 we e e istrur itr . ra 
’ 5 17 + ‘ — i ern . > . 7 t first ud r , 
The Standard s litorially this morning of President Cleveland’s letter | Ad ‘ y 48 ’ ; . ' 
to Governor North repeal bill in the Senate min that potent in eit j 
‘'No doubt tha veland letter will have the result in America the liom ra hise I l t 
which people here think and expect it ought to have. There is a refreshin | effect fit fluence, bh much greater must be r at 
downrightness about his utterance ut once or twice in his scornof chican lq ina I t rtain : nor +F 
and double-dealing he has fo tten to some extent the constitutional limits | 1, f the Executive will, than thé th tion — : 
within which he can exert his influence over the lawmakers for good. This | or the forbeari1 > characte of all the « Pr ide permitted t 
makes his utterances bear occasio ya curious resemblance to thos ne ; ee ie t ee a en 
Emperor William. The form is different, but the essence is the same | But it is not by ' ; , . : : 
‘The present letter is more likely to retard the repeal of the Sherman act tment has be 1 "N ' 
than not The Senate will be more angry with Cleveland than ever, o the apt ! ! t whe 
pretend to beso. The letterseems, tl | to n error in tactics More f tere. ’ , itt t = af ¢ } ; 
over, Mr. Cleveland fails to hint what should be me to lighten the stock of | + s that the ws are exec’ . een dee : 7 
silver or avertacrisis. As matters stand tionably would pay the | e Army and Navy of United Stat ae lee ar’ : 
Union better to go wholly over to silver silver dollar is far ed writ v" A cutee colt 2 y - =e cd . - 
lier to restore con » than a false go ye, and Mr. Cleveland’s gold 3 1 ’ i it “ilom 1 ancitiiendin tes : 
dollar would be pinchback unl he should raise a largeloan. In the end | there was want 10 othe tions to the powe rer As aaa 
there must be a compromise, and it would be wiser to discuss a modus vivend { mp am : te nm < a y ‘ ¢ <y . 
than to scold  ineaaan Aue nam 08 sommaagn att , 
Che Times says Mr. ¢ veland « tly mds to make a ‘politica : : = ides aetna ; = Re * re : : o 
manifesto. If the mean vyhat am us, it is. not altogether hi <hciaion tities ete Seas eae agg ay : = 
fault. The Pre ike sh pren is sometimes obliged to use om on writ t cause =” fers ‘ t = 
language to se tho Nothing can be clearer, however, than th t the treasure is di oc ' 
general principle enunciated; buta ractic zuide to legislation it leave rat R in e! in } at t ’ i 
something to be desired. We are surprised that Mr. Cleveland is capable of the op tion the officer to w e chara " ee 
encouraging a delusion a ng so his supporters by posing as a friend | can to caro | = ecti € nolit 
of silver Nothing is to be § y palterin v1 inworkable theori ‘ ’ € care of t a ’ : ; a, 
or by trying tu ‘square ’ the fi 7 ev, The disasters resulting f n ieee 1a be i nae elinen ; 
the Sherman act have been bro it about, as Mr. Herbert’s report show | : k1 ht ? am 1 n * ‘ < - 7 , 7 
by trying tocompromise with an economic principle ‘oaanea oo ae, tae at : 
| fap r i fo he safe ke ind di r 
If there is a case where any President of the United States les, and I know the imp * , 
: . : . a or as ; rea i il striotism to 
has undertaken to discuss in an open lettera bill pending before | ; the banking inst It is} 
Congress [ have not been able to find it. I think itis a bad prec- | llow i é t 
edent 43 Created such ¢ ‘ 
In this connection I wish to say that when elected in 1840 ! t sto have been 
President Wil m Henry Harrison had some very wholesome the ectior , 4 3 
. : 7 , ’ , , * . “ ’ P ye 
views with regard to Government and the dangers attending our thi e or fort 
form of vovernment. [In hi inaugural address he said some idd Du! ments ar 
things in regard to the and the « n ‘ 
INTERVERENCE OF THE EXECUTIVE I t! I 
with the other branches of the Government which it would be : cs { f 
well to ce ull to mind just now when the overweening power of the | +} ) ‘ ‘ 
Executive ig sweeping down the weak ones and sending open . : ) rtmet , ‘ 
letters to the governors of States. a, 
+e ' : ae . ‘ . D S oa vro l too 
I read from the Congressional Globe of the Twenty-sixth Con ’ 
e : . . . 3 © I ) i ‘ 
gress, second session, 1840-41, page 232, as follows: 
: wane . sadind rl i ‘ is pl sf 
But the great danger to our institu ions does not appear to me to beina | +i, of the Department 
ysurpation, by the Government, of power not granted by the people, but by 1 * : , ' 
the accumulation, in one of the departments, of that which was assigned to Len We Come 6 Currency 1awv whatever laws 
others. Limited as are the powers which have been granted, still enough | May pass providing for money, the Depart nt will not 





have been granted to constitute a despotism, if concentrated in one of the | T not only exercise the br t di ‘et t : on 
departments. This danger is greatly heightened, as it has been always ob : ¥ ee ee co. an — 
et pe ah mm men are less jealous of encroachments of one department upon “9 : 

another than upon theirown reserved rights. | saying that notwithstanding the obligation may be payable in 
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they please. Theyassume authority to change vast contracts b 
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one kind or another, they shall be paid in gold. Should not the | people last November will be settled by Congress in accordance wit 
Executive, with a patronage of more than 100,000 fat offices and | BAndate. | a apap * etc Administration ani « D 
) a . ; ‘ ress cour ge essary Republican alliance in order to p 
more than a million and a half of dependents upon Government ure as to Which Democrats disagree, is not refreshing is not ed 
patronage, and with the Army and the Navy, be kept within politically healthful. Naturally the Democrats meet the R 
° |; contest With them over great principles and policies. It 
THE STRICT LETTER OF THE LAW? | they should go to them for help. It is humiliating tha 
Sy 1 —— : : : ‘ nistration should be relying upon it when the whole 
tis t e the neovle ie ‘ : 7 ,. | mi ration shoul I g ul n tl Lol 
It in people were jé« alous of his going outside and dis- | ,.nas. Mr. OrisP is Speaker of the House of ben 
cussin r legislation pending in Congress. I do not suppose in | Reep. Vice-President STEVENSON is presiding over th 
this instance that the President had any intention of doing any- | Morton. Mr. Cieveland is in the White House, and no 
* op . r . s The Democrats are as rn fepubli 1 he Te 
thing unusual. It may have been different in some of his mes- | 7. aan a Soe aies thew blican hostility © 
: 4 > . 5 | y expect ; i publican hostilit: 
sages; but in this | have no idea that he realized that discussing | lican aid to destroy the robbery of unconstitutional protect 
a measure pending and expressing his astonishmentat the action | ‘ ( \ » do th 
of the Senate was anything unusual. It must have come from a | of themselves and unaided, in obedience to the command of t 


san umeeeac enti ea as elk 


et 


t 


aconstitutional tariff for revenue onty. They iatend t« 
| of the people 
fuilure on his pirt to acquaint himself with our governmental | 
machinery und with the proprieties. 

I » let these things pass, they may become dangerous; they 
may | ne precedents. If one President discusses legislation 


| This extraordinary session of Congress has now been in the‘ 
j 

| 

| 

} . : 

bel he people, others may do so. Angry discussions may | 


wo months, and Mr. Cleveland has been in the White Hous« 
nonths. it is nearly eleven months since the people put the D 


‘ a] 
r 

control of the Government with the command to destroy 

r 

i 


yrotection as a system of robbery; yet, so far, nota blow h 
or the extinction of the McKinley tariff, '‘ the culminating au 
legisiation.’’ The November elections are near at hand, and 

. - a . the Democratic party to its trust is on tria 

in the hands of the Executive, and Stop wrang:ing over silver! Stop parleying with prot 
Con is comparatively powerless, with no patronage, with | preparation of a tariff for the destruction of protection! | 
+1” » ft Ruan # ' the 8 ie tas f framing a constit alt ff for reve1 

no money to expend, with no army, with a limited control over we Gila taek Of raming & consiisunonal taris for revs 
. . . . : } 
the currency—indeed with no control at all over it—when we | 
reflect that this Government has grown in its executive depart- | 
} 


2 
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One bad thing is a precedent for another, and when 
86 vast powers 


I inners on == 


et t 


Lue ¢ 


it before the House of Representatives as soon as the repe lof 
law is passed! ‘The people want to see the palpable results of | 
rule. They have had the promise; now they want the fullillmen 


tr 


ment far beyond what was anticipated by the framers of the 


. Mr. STEWART. Mr. Dana is evidently a philoso 
Constitution, . 


is getting a little suspicious of the alliance between t! 
WE SHOULD STAND, WITHOUT REGARD TO PARTY CONSIDERATIONS, licans and the Democrats. [think that I see a little 
as Webster expressed it, on the watech-tower to give the alarm | hase on both sides as to which shall get in the for 
at the first approach of danger. So also said Mr. Calhoun and | of the Administration supporters of this measure. | 
Mr. Clay, that it was their duty to c llattention to the slightest Republican followers of the Administration have thus 
irre larity, the slightest infringement, of the President of the | more enthusiasm than they have shown in staying in th 
Uniied States upon the rights, funct. ons, and duties of Congress. to fight it out. 

| think the President s discussion in the letter to Governor| Mr. President, the little episode in the discussion has 
Northen, of Georgia, was a breach of the privileges of Congress, | Structive tome. I have learn -d from it that the Sen 
was 2 gross impropriety. The English papers discussed it at | Massachusetts [Mr. Hoar} is practically oblivious to 
once and spoke of it as something that Emperor Witliam of Ger- | portance of this bill, what great contempt he has for th 
man ight say and Queen Victoria of England would not dare | of the minority, and his apparent idea that no good is « 
say. | tain d by checking the ruthless aspirations of the m 

‘The press is not entirely unanimous in trying to stampede | The Senator compared this bill to the question of negros 
Con<ress, The New York Sun in almost every article is calling | and pretended that 
attention to the fact that 


4 
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THE ENSLAVEMENT OF I 
SILVER WAS NOT MADE AN ISSUS IN THE CAMPAIGN, 


te 
# 


| of this country in chattel slavery was more important than 1 
but that something else was. The expressions in the Sun are so | scheme, which he is pushing forward with so much zeal, to « 
signiticart that, while I do not wish to burden the Secretary, I | lave sixty millions of people on this continent and hundreds 
shall ask him to read the article from that paper which I send | millionselsewhere. He is ignorantof history if he does not k: 
to the desk. that a people deprived of money become slaves, and have i: 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- | times become so: he isignorautof history if he does not kn 
quested. this. He is ignorant of the intention of his associates if h 
The Secretary read as follows: not know thut the obiect of this scheme is so to augme: 
" | woio > ag *tieally ahsarh al fthe “Oceeds of 
[New York Sun, October 1, 1893,] weight of debtas practically to absorb all of the proceeds « 
ain inn aaa alain allel He is ignorant of the situation if he doesnot know that h: 
: agua see ie ee en eotiaaeee ayn nee 4. gaged in arevolution more radical than any that has eve1 
Tnquestionably there is excuse no istification for the difference o aie : > lawielati , ome " aint di ' . 
opinion among both the Democrats and Republicans of Congress touching attempt d by legislation be fort ’ and he pret nds that 
the proposition for the unconditional repeal of the purchase clause of the | Ways comes from rash and violent and oppressive 
Sherman act. The platforms of both parties admit of sucn disagreement, | ma ority. 
and both of them would appear to have been specially and adroitly con- r ae , > +} ‘ i Si aailal ain't 
structed for the purpose of evading adefinite decision of the silver question. Why is it that by the Constit ution and the laws for al 
That question was left open to debate. It was left to settle itself. Both | Years the minority have hid some rights to protest? ( 
parties made their greatissues on the question of the tariff and the question | Senator or uny other Senator state an instance where th 
of the force bill ee Baie aaa ae ae be ‘ +1) whare at hi 
The silver question, accordingly, is now undergoing a wholly unpartisan | !*Y has prevent d the passage of a bill where that bill 
discussion in Congress. Both parties are split on it; orrather the disagree- subs quently found to be b.d? 
ment with regard to it, recognizei and permitted by the platforms of each Suppose the majority had had its way in 1870. W« 
is manifesting itself in each. If the provision of the Sherman law is uncon- auiene ed ‘hj ic etek heidi aoed te ‘ an os 
ditionally repeaied, the result will be achieved by a combination that is in have 5 ud hinese sovereignty. Suppose a majority had 
no sense partisan. It will be accomplished by a majority made upof both | Way in 1891. We should have had monarchy here. Th 
Democrats and Republicans, and only so can it be accomplished. The Re ity has done much good in preserving 
pubdlicans being in a minority in both Houses of Congress, of course they are 
powerless to pass any measure uf themselves. The Democratic advocates THE INTEGRITY OF THIS GOVERNMENT. 
of unconditional repeal are in a hopeless minority in the Senate, and they i ei : 7 ae : , ; e 
can only succeed in their purpose by the aid of the majority of the Repub- The majority in this case is under the control of the 
Lican minority power and the press. Does not everybody know that 
Thus the silver question as now presented to Congress forms no issue be- | Cleveland were in favor of free coinage that would hav 
tween the parties. The division upon it is not partisan. Inside of each | ; “ity of t thirds i hH : Cor a all ive 
party there is disagreement as to it. The position of a Senator or a Repre- ority of two-thirds In each House of Congress: Doe $no 
sentative with reference to it can not be treated as a tesi of his party fealty. | body know that the minions of the gold kings during t! 
Good Democrats and good Republicans are on both sides. Neither sidecan | have boasted of the power and ad vantage they enjoye 
be read out of its party because of its convictions and its vote on a : t the first time thatthe Senator from Massachusetts i 
tion. A like difference exists among the great body of Democrats and Re- 18S not the ; i s lime 1a 1eé * € n itor rom Massachuset Su 
publicans, respectively. There is no party union on the subject. Moreover, | hal.s has insisted that the majority should vote to put the « 
= queson, aia otialasdenivets atirdaa tay anaerdoddl omen oe of slavery upon the people. He was quite as earnest two 5 
only indication « oO de 3 <pressions laciiv ranchi “0m war { 
of public opinion, indicating that the majority of the people as a whole, and ; 8&0 to take the eleciive franchise from the people, to deny 
without reference to party lines, are anxious for repeal. home ruie, and to place them under the Executive contro 
When that question is removed from the consideration of Congress and polls. 
the people. however, the party lines are drawn sharply on the tariff and the ae So 4 ey ee ois o s 
Federal election law. Oneach side, Democratic and Republican, the posi- I have before heard arraigned here the rights of the min 
tion of a Congressman with reference to either or both is a test of his party | It is the duty of a patriotic mincrity to preserve liberty 
— i Sone ee ee eee cpukuen of aeons an pe — The majority have the power; the majority have the patroi 
a tor the destruction 0 e whoie sys ‘otec . OF & COMSU> | ry . . i ae -* : iam fo 
tu‘ iona) tariff fer revenue only. is false to his party. He forfeits his title to | 1 he majority bow the knee to the gold kings, but there is ; 
the name of Democrat. He puts himself outside of the Democracy. He isa | erally an honest minority that will not. If we had not an 
et re faithless to the Democracy and the people. Conversely the same | est minority we should have no Renublic to-day. Let us 
olds true with the Republicans. ' so s ; ta Clani ee Bhan s 
Hence we rejoice to think that the nonpartisan question of silver must thankful that there is one place in this Capitol where the ! 
soon be out of the way, and then the square partisan issues decided by the | nority voice can not be choked or closed by bribery, by pat: 
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\ VILAS. | do obiect and ‘ 
> ‘ 1 delay 
Mr.STEWART. AstheSenator objects, | shallread itmyself. | | hoe und vi t ‘ 
The \ ICE-PR SIDEN'T, Che Sena vr from Wiseonsin ob 
jects to the Secretary readi he paper which has been sent to ' 7 E in 
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; The VICE-PRESIDENT. Under Rule XI the Chair will sub ' AN ‘ 
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, withdrawn his request for the reading. not o li spe t the 
q The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair did not so understand. ngs and make up their mi 
Mr. STEWART. Yes. I withdraw it. = Gitthe betel emshoctes ” wh 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada with- ooo , 

draws his request for the reading of the paper by the Secretary. le th ok € 
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that when objections of this kind are made, they ought to be ur like a li 








made in dimine. Senators ought not to wait until the paper is . VART. I donot propose tor 
read, or half read, and then object. In my judgment, the objec- | ti n 3 question, but inasmue 
tion in this case has come too late. Senators ought to be v ig- | war omprehbension of the re 











lant if they want to object. That is all I desire to say now. tl ntion of the Senate to a very pointed 


7 The VICE-PRESIDENT. It was the duiy of the Chair to take | ai wt one, in the American Journal o 
fi otice of the objection made by the Senator from Wisconsin. | F. J. Scott. I do not know the gentleman, 
nder the rule, the Chair has done so. 











The Senator from Ne- | titled ‘‘The Gospel of Bimetallism.” and I think he 
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case very well. 


I think Senators who have not read up on this 


subj-ct will do well to pay attention to this, and either read it | bate on the other side that something more elen 


themselves or listen to my reading: 


THE GOSPEL OF BIMETALLISM, 
[By FP. J. Scott.] 


May it please the reader to be reminded of a few facts, and then to reason 
from them 
FACTS OF HISTORY 


1. Gold and silver have together been the coin metals of the world since 
history records anything 

2. or many centuries all civilized nations have endeavored by law to fix 
a relationship of value, and since the fifteenth century a definite weight and 
fineness for all goldand silver coins. Until 1873 these relations had become 
fixed and nearly invariable throughout the world; and both were equally 
bases for the issue of national and other bonds, of bank paper money, and 
other credit currency 

§. That the great variations of production of each of these metals at differ- 
ent periods have not disturbed the business exchanges of the world which 
have been performed with both of them; for when the silver mines of Peru 

nd Mexico were aiding an unprecedented volume to the silver of the world 
the increase stimulated commerce, but did not materially affect the value of 
the coin relatively to gold; andwhen the unprecedented increase in gold pro- 
duction from California, Australia, and Idaho from 1849 to 1865 was pouring 
a flood of gold into the commerce of the world, gold coins did not materially 
depreciate in value, mor silver increase, and both continued to be valued as 
before, relatively to each other; but both decreased in value relatively to 
commodities. Later on when the Comstock mines, from 1865 to 1874, bid fair 
to make a similar increase in silver, no fall ensued in the value of silver as 
metal, and the United States silver dollar in 1873 was worth 3 per cent more 
than its mate in gold. 

i. Previous to 1873 the laws of all the greatcommercial nations made gold 

and silver interchangeable at fixed proportions, some making gold the na- 
tional unit and some silver, but the greater part silver. The free coinage of 
only oneof these metals obtained in one country, and of both metals in an- 
other country, 80 as to make the privileges of the two about equal in the 
world at large, and while the principal of bimetallism was not established in 
theory, the legal ratios of the coins were, in fact, the ratio of the commer- 
cial value of the two metals, uncoined, throughout the world. 
5. The lessening value of silver began in 1873, when two among the greatest 
of commercial nations, the United States and Germany, having changed 
their unit of currency from silver to gold, gave notice to the commercial 
vorld that silver might not in the future be as fully legalized as it always 
had been up to that time, as a standard basic money. lrance, Belgium, 
Italy, and Switzerland in their relation as ‘‘The Latin Union,”’ in conse- 
quence of the action of the United States and Germany, deemed it prudent 
to stop the free coinage of silver. Thus legislation in the United States and 
Germany forced other countries to legislative acts increasing the potency 
of gold and decreasing that of silver. 

This legislation alone seems to have produced the derangement we now 
see. Reversal of that legislation by the United States would therefore seem 
to be the logical beginning of a restoration of the value of silver. 


FACTS OF PHILOSOPHY. 


1. The average production and average value of any two commodities is 
more equable than the average product or average value of either one. 


Wheat and corn are the most valuable of the staple grains of the United | 


States. If debts were payable in either, on the ratio of 50 pounds of wheat 
to 100 pounds of corn, creditors and debtors would be aware that both grains 
wee liable to fluctuate in production and in demand so that the prudent 
business man weuld find it safer to have an option to pay in either than to 
tind himself to one only. If the creditor, by legislation, could make debts 


payable in one grain only, that grain would go up in price and the other | 
would go down, no matter which was favored. And if any community were | 


convinced that such a law were to be enforced at some future time, the effect 
would follow, though not perhaps so rapidly. 
But so iong as an option remains the law of averages in production and 


demand operates to make the double standard more uniform than the single | 
one. Assuredly, if the production of both increases more rapidly than the | 


demand, both may fall in value relatively to other commodities, but it would 
not take more of both to pay a debt, and vice versa, This is a form of fluctu- 
ation in the value of money and all other commodities that no intelligent 
wovernment assumes to guard against. A barrel of flour is no more bought 
with the same number of gold dollars at different times than it is with the 


game number of silver dollars. The value of money is measured always by | 
what it will buy, and fluctuates continually. The only influence law has in | 


the matter is to ordain what metals shall be received as money, to coin those 
inetals, to guarantee the weight and fineness of the coins, and there to leave 
them. 

Now let us suppose that wheat and corn had been used as a medium of 
exchange for untold centuries, measured by government measures and 


proportioned in value as two to one, by law, all over the world. Then sup- | 


086 that several nations, large consumers of both, should make laws for- 
‘idding the same rate of transportation for corn as for wheat, deny its use 
except in very small amounts, in payment of debts, and thus indicate its 


abandonment for a part of the use it before had. Would not everybody see | 


that wheat would go up on the strength of its sole use for even that one 
purpose, and that corn would drop a little by reason of its disuse for one 
purpose? 

2. It isan axiom that the value of all things which have commercial value 
is determined by use, and by the increase or decrease of the cost or rapidity 
of production relatively to use 


Evidently if governments, which establish by law whatis money and legal | 


tender in payment of debts, make a law the effect of which is to diminish 
the potency of one kind of metal coin money, and to augment the use and 
potency of another kind, the law is a controlling factor to change the rela- 
tive and positive value of both metals. 


Itis estimated that nine-tenths of all the gold and silver commercially | 


accessible in the world is in the forms of coin. The one-twentieth, more or 
less, not coined, and used for ornament and architectural decoration is al- 
together out of market after itis thus used, and rarely gets back into com- 
merce; so that the commercial product of both metals is mostly absorbed 
by the coin use. The fraction demanded for decorative purposes is in fact 
a demand and lien upon the coin stock of the world. 

Gold is coined free on presentation of the metal at the mints. Silver is 
denied free coinage. Legislation is all pointed to make an added potency 
for gold and a diminished potency for silver. Gold rises and silver falls. 
Free coinage and equal legal potency are for the two metals whatequal rates 
of transportation are for produce. Is it not evident that legislation, and 


principally that of the United States, has been the cause of the fall of silver 
and the rise of gold? 
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This is rather elementary, but I feel from the tenor of ¢) 
1ent 
| more in kindergarten style is needed than I am mys« 
| give. Itis not lengthy, and I want to call particular at 
| to it. 

Suppose that corn had been obstructed 

He is supposing a case where corn and wheat had been 
money for a long time, and he says: 


Suppose that corn had been obstructed in transportation bya 

| rate for quite a number of years, and in consequence has fallen i 
the farm; and wheat has an added value equal to the decline on 
after this result.had been wilfully brought about by dealers in y 
these dealers should fill the air with denunciations of corn as a 
vulgar food, and no longerto be used in payment of de »ts, and after 
should drop again by reason of such influences, the same dealers s 
gest that as corn is not worth as much as formerly the governn 
make a new bushel measure for corn so that they shall havea ha! 
bushel. Would that be wise legislation? Would it not be a 
weights and measures for the benefit of oné class, and fraud 

|} Others? Would it notsuggest legislation in the other direction, vi 
the unequal! rate of transportation, and to disseminate the truth wit 
to the essentially constant and equal value of the great twin 
Would it not be wise to review the laws and undo the legislati 
caused such mischief? 

To reach honest bimetallism the road is direct, clear, and logical 
of maintaining the ‘‘ parity ’’ of the two metals while knocking out 
from under one of them is based on ignorance of the philosophy 
or mercenary interest in gold and bonds. 


He puts it rather straight. There is a great deal « 
cenary interest in gold bonds and in bank stocks all aro 


The first mistake in United States legislation on this subject w 
1873 when the gold dollar was substituted for silver as the unit « 
rency; the silver dollar having been the unit from the time of \W 
down to that time. Had the double or combination unit, now ki 
bimetallic unit, been adopted then, the basis would have been 
Or, later, had the coinage of silver remained free as that of gol 
retical change of unit might not have affected the relative va 
metals. But when in 1873 the equality of rights to the mints was 
metallism received a stab from which it can only recover by a re} 
legislation which inaugurated the war on silver; by the establ 
the bimetallic unit; and by the restoration of free coinage alike to 
als. This is the ‘straight and narrow way,” the only logical way 
ization of honest bimetallism, and the restoration of the value and 
ity of silver. 
Is it not reasonable to suppose that a reversal of the legislatio: 
brought about this result may restore the value more rapidly than 
lost? 
| We want honest dollars. The present gold dollars are not honest 
They are decidedly dishonest dollars. Within the past twenty yea 
have increased in value out of the loss on silver. The restoration of bimet 
lism theoretically and practically is to preserve the old yardstick of va 
| against the revolutionists who have added 40 per cent to the value of gold t 


| the legislation of the past twenty years. 


| I agree with him. I am opposed to these revolutions. 
opposed to anarchists, and of all mean anarchists the mea 
| are the anarchists of wealth. Itis very dangerous for anarc 
of wealth to be trying these experiments. When they 
UNDERTAKE TO REVOLUTIONIZE THE STANDARD 





and rob the masses, then they have no moral right to the p 
| tion of law; it rests on the bare legal right. Thetime has 
been in history when that right had to be maintained by m 
Those who have got the wealth are entirely too few in n 
to make the present structure o/ society safe. A money: 
garchy now, at this age of the world, could be triumphu: 
a while, but you know the men who gain wealth by art, by | 
ery, or by fraud can only defend it in that way. Their so 
must be hired, and when the wealth of this country rests 
hired servants, soldiers of fortune who are hired, it is 1 
protected. You had better have it distributed. You had 
let the law of natural distribution operate, and letall peop): 
some property, if you want to have property safe. Prope 
not safe when the few get it all by fraud. 

It may not come now, but these anarchists of wealth ar 

LAYING THE FOUNDATION FOR REVOLUTION 

They are courageous, but when fraud and corruptio 
most powerful there is the most danger. I recollect very 
when in New York a disrespectful remark in regard to 
Tweed subjected a man to a good deal of danger; I was to 
man might be arrested and sent tothe Tombs.” TIrecollect 
| well when the Empire of Napoleon was peace on the su 
and fraud, rascality, and corruption were below. They 
election. The empire was peace; nobody dared question 
in less than a year Napoleonfell. Whenany scheme base: 
fraud and oppression seems most omnipotent it is in th: 
| danger. When slavery was protected by the Constitution t 

went still further and said it was a divine right, and the | 
ers preached that it was right. 

I remember the first time Iever heard the right of slavery 
| questioned was ina town near Lake Ontario, Sodus Bay. [heard 
a discussion between a Presbyterian minister and Frederick 
Douglass. He was a young man just then coming out and he was 
questioning the divine right of slavery and the Presbyterian 
minister was maintaining its divine right. They were discuss- 


ing thé question there from areligiousstandpoint. Ninety-nine 
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of all the religionists both North and South believed in that 
divine right. Everything was one way; but still there was 


A MORAL SENTIMENT AGAINST IT 


that convulsed this country and we had warasthe result. When 
questions of that kind are smoldering beneath what appears to 
be a serene exterior there is danger 

Do you know that the people of this country feel that they 
have been deeply wronged and are being robbed of their money? 
Do you know that there is a sense of injustice planted in the 
heart of every man who is driven from his home by reason of 
having his mortgage doubled by legislation? Do you not know 
that all his-neighbors sympathized with him, and do you not 
know the sense of injustice that every man feels, when his prop- 
erty is depreciated to enhance the value of another man’s prop- 
erty? There are forty million, yes fifty million people, sixty 


miilion people in this country who feel that they were outraged | 


by the act of 1873: and feeling so, they do not relish the arro- 
gance, they do not relish the self-righteousness, they do not rel- 
ish the cant, when those who have changed it and made gold 
the dishonest dollar talk about an honest dollar, talk about con- 
servatism, when by their very radical rascality they have 
REVOLUTIONIZED THE MONEY OF THE WORLD. 

If you, resting here in security, do not believe there is a feel- 
ing in this country produced by a great wrong you do not under- 
stand the situation. I know that money can hire newspapers; I 
know that patronage can sway majorities; I know that insolent 
majorities can demand a vote; that conscript substitutes are 
anxious to get *heir work done and get home and get their pay. 
I know all that; [ understand it; but be admonished that there is 
a deep undercurrent in the minds and hearts of the American 
people that this great wrong ought not to go unpunished; and 
when they hear the arrogance of our British masters saying that 
they have an advantage of us and that they will not even con- 
sider the question of equities, but they will take the last dollar; 
that they will not consider the use of both metals because they 
are a creditor nation and it istheirinterest; when they see those 
high in office in this country agreeing with their British masters 
that we ought to be robbed, thatit is legitimate to rob the Ameri- 
xan people— when the American people hear this talk they have 
a feeling that the superficial man can not realize. 

[ tell you, Mr. President, that those who are pressing this 
great wrong forward 

ARE TREADING UPON A VOLCANO, 
because the great mass of the American people feel that it isa 
great injustice and wrong. They see themselves driven from 
their homes without fault of theirs. They see that all their 
efforts have availed nothing. They see poverty where there 
ought to be prosperity. They see all the results of their labor 
transferred to a favored few, and most of them in foreign lands. 
They see those who fought for the independence of this country 
and the sons of those who sacrificed their lives for its independ- 
ence now begging bread, because you have destroyed the value 
of their property. Go into any old community and see the old 
inhabitants who have lived on the farm for generations, whose 
ancestors bore arms to secure the liberties of this country, and 
you will find them starving. Go along these streets and you will 
see the descendants of the men of the Revolution begging for low 
and menial places about the Departments, many a lady asking 
to be a charwoman, to get bread, and you see these offices doled 
out to persons who can be serviceable, to persons 

WHO CAN SERVE THE GOLD RING, 

You see in the fat places those whocan serve the gold oligarchy. 
Do you think the people are blind to these outrages? Do you 
believe that they have no hearts to feel? They feel the deg- 
radation that you are bringing upon them. They see the grad- 
ual process of slavery which you are carrying on. They see the 
end isinevitable. Here are the charioteers of wealth riding whip 
and spur over the headsof the people. They see the newspa- 
pers in New York, owned by aliens and foreigners and influenced 
by foreign greed, doing all they can to destroy civilliberty where 
it has been defended most, the only place where there can be 
security. We hear Mr. Bennett and Mr. Pulitzer talk about 
abolishing the Senate, that “it is no use; it is in our way; it pre- 
vents us from making money.” Two years ago those of us who 
were defending the rights of the people were heroes because it 
suited them. The rascals are heroes now. 

The men who write newspaper articles here of course work 
for hire. I donot blame the boys, because they could not get 
employment unless they did it. Take, for example, our friend 
Mr. Jones. When he was on the St. Louis Republican he was a 
good bimetallist, and now he abuses any man who thinks that 
way; and yet he isa very conscientious man. The question is, 
have his morals changed or has his position changed or his in- 
terest changed? These boys who write on the newspapers 
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write just as the paper wants them. If they did not do it they 
could not get employment. Mr. Pulitzer, spending most of. his 
time in Europe, wants to make a point and to carry out some 
scheme, and of course the boys have to write that kind of stuff. 

If that does any good, allright; but when it gets outamong our 
people it does us a great deal of good, because they appreciate it. 
Some of us would be very unpopular if you would speak of us 
flatteringly. IfMr. Pulitzerand Mr. Bennettspoke of us favor- 
ably it would endanger our popularity. This author says: 


We want honest dollars. The present gold dollars are not hone lollars 






They are decidedly dishonest dollars. Within the past twenty years they 
have increased in value out of theloss on silver. The restoration of bimetal 
lisin theoretically and practically is to preserve the old yardstick of va) 
against the revclutionists who have added 40 per cent to the value of gold 
by the legislation of the past twenty years 

The gold dollar is a disnonest dollar to the extent that the metal in it ex 


ceeds the in Value of gold and silver. The silver dollar isa dishonest dol 
lar to the extent that the metal in it is less in value than the mean value of 
gold and silver 

Our Government is at last brought 


face to face with the danger to itself 


from the abnormal demand for gold which our monetary legislation has 
been the principal agent in producing. All the nations, we hear, are scram 
bling for gold. It has risen constantly in value. It is rising now, and the 


failure to restore the ‘‘ parity’ of the two metals by the restoration of honest 
bimetallism will be the signal for a demand for gold that will send our Sec- 
retary to be a borrower, a beggar for money. and a manufacturer of debt for 
the country that refuses to use its own resources 


That kind of business Mr. Carlisle must carry on; he must 
borrow money if he refuses to use the money that can be got 
from our mines, and he must continue to humiliate the United 
States. This author says: 


SELL GOLD WHEN IT IS HIGH 


Permit me toask: When do we like best to let our wheat, cotton, corn, 
and pork fly the country? When they bring a high price or a low price? 
Was it a better policy to sell Lake Shore stock in Europe when it brought 
$1.400r when down to 60 cents? When anything is away upin price isa good 
time to let it go, is it not, Whether wheat, cotton, corn, or gold? Goldis high 
priced now; very high—has not been worth so much for many years. Let 
us sell it and get for it something, anything we want, in exchange 

If the United States takes a bold initiative on this question and makes 
coinage free, France and England will probably find they have some gold to 
sell while itis away up. Germany is in a fair way to be cured of her Gov 
ernment’s mania for the gold basis. Her farmers and manufacturers with 
great earnestness are pressing to have silver restored to its old equal place 
with gold; and they point to the steady misfortunes that have followed its 
demonetization as evidence of its folly. England in her Indian Empire, with 
her 240,000,000 people, is maintaining the silver basis. while only her 40,000,000 
at home have the gold basis. Make silver coinage free and it will raise the 


price of silver all over the world. Dutch, English, French, and American 
coin speculators will hasten to buy silver while it is low priced wi h gold, 
which is high priced. That will lower gold as the process goes on and raise 


silver—relatively to each other, I mean—the joint value of the two remain 
ing the same. 

Mr. President, then I want to call particular attention to 
Germany, and there is no doubt by precisely the same process 
with Germany the bondholders produced the depreciation of 
silver: 

Our country can turn back the tide of silver money depreciation by ex 
actly the same process that Germany and the united bondholder classes of 
the great cities have produced it, viz, by making it the interest of hoarders 
of gold to sell in such volumes as to drop its price. The monometallists 
have been just twenty years bearing silver. The United States is in a con 
dition to turn the tables on them—to sell high and buy cheap. It is a battle 
of the democracies of this country, France, and the world against the allied 
bond owners of the great cities. Compromises are out of order. 

I agree with this author. Compromises are out of order. How 
can we compromise with sin if we have to commit a crime? 
They do not propose to compromise wuless we stab silver. The 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHEKSON] would not consent 
to any compromise that was not a murder of silver. 

{At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. Prrrt- 
GREW for a call of the Senate.] 

Mr. STEWART. I suggest if Senators would spend more time 
in the Senate Chamber and less time in the cloakrooms, it would 
not be necessary to be thus elementary. They do not stay in the 
Chamber long enough to get a good understanding of the ques- 
tion. There has been enough silver talk in the last eight years 
here to give Senators some understanding of the question; but 
when the gold men come forward and make their speeches, it is 
obvious that they have spent their time in the cloakroom and 
do not understand anything aboutit. I do not allude to the 
present occupant of the chair [Mr. HILL in the chair], because 
he understands both sides. He occupies both sides, and of course 
he understands all about the question; but as to the rest of 
them they spend too much time in the cloakroom. 

Mr. CAREY. Will the Senator from Nevada allow me to sug- 
gest to him that so far as the vacant seats were concerned—just 
before the last call for a quorum—it was caused by the fact that 
the Senator who has in charge the matter of calling the atten- 
tion of the Chair to the absence of a quorum informed Senators 
on this side that they would be permitted to go and get their 
dinners, and he would not make a call for thirty minutes. The 
last call was not purposely made. 

Mr. STEWART. Whatright have Senators to be so anxious 
about their dinners? They ought to forego eating. 
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Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. STEWART. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. The Senator from Montana [Mr. POWER] in- 
formed mea few minutes ago that it was the understanding there 
was to be no cali for half an hour. 

Mr.STEWART. Lam sorry Senators were taken by surprise. 
i do not want to make them uncomfortable. When they get 
their stomachs filled if they would attend to business a little 
while and give usa chance to educate them there would be some 
hope of progress, for I do not think there is any subject in the 
world upon which there isso much interest as there is upon this 
question. I exclude from that remark my friend from Indiana. 

Mr. VOORHEES. And the Senator from Nevada also. 

Mr. STEWART. I may be excluded from that possibly, for I 
have been here and paying attention all the time. It is treated 
as a very light matter by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Hoar}. He called ita very trivial matter. He did not know 
there was anything very much involved in it, and got very indig- 
nant to-day evidently because he had been out of the Senate 
Chamber so much he did not understand what the question is; 
and that is why I have taken this author as a text, who states it 
more tersely than I have been able todo. He says: 

Let our Government use its influence to place silver honestly on an equal- 
ity with gold for use in the United States alone. Free coinage and equal 
legal-tender potency for silver would be the first step to check the use of 
gold and the scramble for it. Increase the use and value of silver and you 
decrease the necessity for gold. ‘The increased demand for gold is the result 
of lezisiation undermining the former potency of silver. he enactment of 
the bimetallic unit and free coinage of silver will bring down the value of 
gold and raise the value of silver. They will meet halfway. It has taken 
twenty years to Soprectess silver to its present price. The length of time it 
may take to bring back the old parity in other parts of the world can not be 
foreseen, but the policy of honest bimetallism would be immediate and most 
healthy in its effects on all productive industries In our own country. The 
writer also believes that the moment the United States adopts the double 
standard, discussion will be renewed among all civilized nations, which will 
result in the universal adoption of bimetallism. 

That is very different from the kind of bimetallism which is 
monometallism we hear here. The way to liberate ourselves 
from British rule is to lay down and let Great Britain place her 
financial heel across our neck! Absolute submission is the only 
independ«nce that the greed of avarice can suggest to us. I be- 
lieve that is the plan the President suggests. 

A recent speech of Lord Balfour's, ate prime minister of England, indi- 
cates clearly that other nations are hoping forour action in this direction. 

Still the Senator from Lowa [Mr. ALLISON] says we can act in 
the other direction; we can do whatour enemies want us to do, 
and refuse to do what our friends advise. When the enemies of 
the human race—the bondholders, the parasites that prey upon 
the labor and toil of the world, and by legislation doubie con- 
tri cts—ad visea thing, | look with suspicion upon it. I remarked 
this morning that | am delighted to tind the course of the silver 
men distasteful to the gold aristecracy of Great Britain. They 
thought is was impudenceand presumption to resist for one mo- 
ment here their exorbitant and extortionate demands; and I see 
before me in America the sons of some, perhaps, who fought in 
the Revolution who despise the American financial flag, who 
trample upon it and value nothing but the British mark of cerv- 
itude. ‘‘Itis English, you know,” English in this Chamber, if 
it turns out that way now. 

It was not the case until the present Administration came in. 
A majority in this Chamber were American; now the majority 
are in favor of making this people a financial colony of Great 
Brit:in; and as they know it oartty mean they do not like dis- 
cussion; they want to do the work and get it out of the way. 
They do not like to stay here and have the world gaze at their 


SURRENDER OF THE LIBERTIES OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


to this alien enemy. They do not like that, but the right of de- 
bate will enable us to keep them here fora little while. Weare 


feeble, it is true, but we can stay here a little while until the | 


American people can see who betrays them and turns them over 
to British rule. This author goes on to say: 

A recent speech of Lord Balfour's, late prime minister of England, indi- 
cates clearly that other nations are hoping for our action in this direction. 

The land-holders, the manufacturers, and the colleges all agree 
with us, but that monster power that rules the English press, 
that knows no low but avarice, und no interest but rascality, in- 
humanity, and cruelty—that power dominates Eagland and dom- 
inates us. It demands a pound of flesh and wants the pound 
doubled. The small demands of Shylock of old are looked con- 
temptuously upon by this new power that Gladstone so admires. 

Surely we who have a stronger interest than any other nation in sustain- 
ing the Value of silver, ought to take the initiative in our own behal!. 

We took the initiative to destroy. The Senator from Ohio in 
his report, which was counteracted by the adverse report of Sen- 
ator Morgan of New York, declared that the single gold stand- 


had the double standard. 


An international monetary conference can only be asked for wi! 
spect when the United States shall have shown other nations shat s 
the courage to act for herself in her own interest before asking th. 
eration to help her help herself. 


I ask the Senator from South Dakota to read the rest. 


article. 


Mr. KYLE read as follows: 


It is @ trite old 


adage that ‘He who would be free himself must st; 


blow."’ But we have appeared in three international monetary co) 
as a party self-maimed; committed to an illogical policy of dup! 


ing help to steer 


towards a harbor of financial safety, after hay 


away from it of our own volition, and while continuing to sail away 
No ability of our delegates, exceptionally able as they were, could 
our Government from the humiliating position they occupied in ; 
ferences. American ears have tingled with shame to hearfrom fq 
sentatives, “if your Government believes in bimetallism why do: 
Government vote for it and adopt it? None so much interested a 
selves in doing it.” 

A very lucid writer (Charles Harrison, deceased) has illustrated 
tion of a bimetallic basis in this quaint way: ‘*‘Wecan not unde: 
ideaof acknowledging that a man should have two feet and then tr) 
all the time on one foot; or, giving one foot rights and privilege 

D 


corded to the other; or, not treat 


g them as equals; or, conten 


only one foot should be recognized and the other employed as a s 

or, the many other devices which may be resorted to to deny equa 
and powers to the two. Admitted that when a man is walking or 1 
he is first on one foot and then on the other, he still finds his ba 
solidity in having the two feet and those feet equal. He does not 
made of cork, or otherwise a subsidiary footif he wants to either 
run."’ I will add that our everyday experience that the right band | 
services that the left hand does not do so well, would not be a goo 1 
for dispensing with the latter. Yet this is preci-ely what our own le; 
tion has done and perpetuated against bimetallism. We began the 

of slowly paralyzing one arm and one leg of the financia) system 
been engaged in this new form of hari-kari until, alarmed at the effec: 
own work, we have appointed delegates to three international cong 
ask other governments to help us to stop maiming ourselves. 

Since the people in the platforms of the two great national parties 
over and over again distinctly given their adhesion to the princi 
metallism, and State party conventions havedone the same thing 
more distinctness, and a third party has arisen bearing this is 
front, and the President (elected by reason of the strength of t! 
party) has proclaimed himself a bimetallist, and desirous of mai 
the parity of the two metals, why is it not the logical, the brave, the wis: 
the politic, the honest thing for the United States Congress to adopt ' 
metallic basis, enact equal rights of free coinage for the two royal m 
and then send greeting to foreign powers, then ask that the principle 
ognized and made universal in theory and law, as it has been in fa 


thousand years? 


‘When we {ix the principle of bimetallism in our organic law we may 
leave the details of coinage to international conferences and to oftic 


mints, who have 


often little need and little knowledge of the great pro 


of political economy that affect the common weal of mankind. and whi 
involved tn financial questions affecting the equality of rights and the 
bility of commerce throughout the world. 


F. J. SCOT 


Mr. STEWART. I will make no further comment on 


able article of 


Mr. Scott. It explains itself more fully. Bb 


my time has now expired, I will take occ :sion in the n: 
ture to present my views on other branches of the subjec 


consideration. 


HON. 


| entitled ‘‘An act 


Chinese Exclusion. 


SPEECH 
oF 
JAMES G. MAGUIRE, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday and Saturday, October 18 and 14, 1898. 
The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 3687) to ame 


to prohibit the coming of Chinese persons into tl 


States,” approved May 5. 1892— 


Mr. MAGUIRE said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: The measure now before this House is « 


| mendous importance to the Pacific coast,especially to th 


| of California. 


More than one-third of all the Chinese 


| itants of the United States are located in the city of 5: 

| cisco, most of them in the district which I have the hono: 
resent. I shall not attempt to go over in detail allof the g1 
upon which the people of California object to Chinese im 


tion and upon 


which they object to restoring the priviles: 


| siding in this coun ry to the Chinese, who by their own d 
of our laws have forfeited that privilege. 

| This task has been most fully and ably performed by ™) 

| tinguished colleague from California[Mr.GEARyY]. To him! 

| than to any other man has the great West looked for the « 
of its interests in this contest; and it gives me pleasure | 

| tify that in his effort their expectations have been full, 
splendidly realized. If anything was wanting to complete | 
defense of our position it was furnished in the master!) ‘' 

ard was an American idea, yielded to reluctantly by ce that | thorough argument of the gentleman from New York |\ 


BaAR?PL&TT]. 


But there are seme phases of the Chinese : 
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be, and to them I will devote my time, 
THE QUESTION OF PHILANTHROPY. 
I am opposed to the extension of the period of registration for 


the Chinese, and I base my opposition upon alove of humanity as | 


broad and as deep and as strong as that which animates the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. MORSE] in his mistaken zeal for 
the improvement of Chinese civilization and the salvation of 
Chinese souls, I have no prejudice against the Chinese people, 
no desire to injure them nor to see them injured or oppressed. 
It is in no spirit of harshness or unkindness to the Chinese that 
I oppose their immigration to, and their residence in, our coun- 
try. I base my opposition upon my love for our C wucasian civili- 
zation, upon my love for the glorious institutions of liberty, 
equality, and justice which constitute the crowning glory of my 
country, and to the defense,support, and promotion of which the 
life and property and sacred honor of every true American are 
constantly pledged and dedicated. 

I stand upon the universal, God-given right of self-defense, 
which belongs to communities and to nations, as well as to indi- 
viduals, and I insist upon the right.and the duty of self-defense 
for our civilization, which is the soul of our national life, as fully 
as th»: right and duty of self-defense against armed assailants of 
our physical autonomy is recognized. 

From the dark ages of universal tyranny and slavery, through 
centuries scarred by the agonies and stained with the blood and 
tears of God's noblestchildren, our civilization has been evolved, 
and eternal vigilance is the price of its preservation. 

Those scarred and blood-stained centuries represent the gulf 
between our civilization and the semibarb.rism of China, Can 
these civilizations be mingled, with advantage to the lower and 
no harm to the higher? 
lanthropists, but it is directly contrary to the knowledge which 
the evidence of actual experience has given to the West. That 
experience has demonstrated that, in meeting and mingling, the 
higher civilization loses a hundred fold more than the inferior 
gains. 

On the abstract question of philanthropy we are not far sepi- 
rated from our Eastern brethren, but, as they see the Chinese 


problem only in the ubstraet, they are in no such position as that | 


which we occupy, to balance and compare the advantages and 
disadvantages of Chinese immigration to the cause of humanity 
and eivilization. The wide difference of sentiment between the 
East and the West on the Chinese question is not due to any 


ence between our tolerably complete knowledge of the question 
and your imperfeet knowledge of it. You see the hardships 
imposed by our Federal laws upon the Chinese, and your sym- 
pathies go out to them because you do not see the other side of 
the picture, 
slavery to which our own laborers are reduced as a direct result 
of Chinese immigration, We see that the imported Chinese 
coolies are mere agencies in the hands of mononolists—domestic 
and foreign—by which our own people are gradually reduced to 


dition of the Chinese slaves, and without the slightest feeling 


of malice against the anfortunate Chinamen we demand their | 


exclusion and their deportation as necessary measures of defense 
to our own people. 
GEARY ACT MILD AND HUMANE, 

The bitter attacks which have been made upon the Geary law 
in the press and in the pulpit, and upon the floor of this House, 
are without foundation and unjustifiable. That law was not, in 
any sense, harsh. It was mild and humane. I[t was not a de- 

ortation law, but a registration law. Under its terms no 

Jhinaman lawfully in this country at the time of its passage 
was to be deported, provided that he should, at any time within 
One year after its passage, make up his mind to abide and obey 
its simple, exsy, and convenient requirements. Every China- 
man was permitted to determine for himself whether he would 
comply with the law or submit to deportation as an alternative, 
and he was given a whole year within which to make up his 
mind on that question. 

Why did the Chinese refuse to register? Why did they refuse 
to submit to a reason»ble regulation, such as all of the great na- 


tions of the earth impose upon aliens sojourning within their | 


borders? 

That regulation can scarcely be distinguished from the pass- 
port system established and enforced b 
civilized nations. The wisdom ef such laws among highly civi- 
lized nations has been questioned: but the ob. igation of a citizen 
of one country, going into the territory of another, to respect the 
passport laws of that country his never been questioned before. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. McCREaRY] explains 
their failure to register by saying that they were advised by 
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tion which have not yet been discussed as I think they should | 


That is the theory of the Eastern phi- | 


We see the oppression, misery, degradation, and | 


9 . : . | solute and unquestioning obedience. 
a condition of wretchedness approximating to the social con- | 


nearly all of the great 
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their employers and friends and by the lawyers whom they con- 
sulted that the reguiations thus made by Congress were uncon- 
stitutional, and, relying upon that advice, they refused to com- 
nly with the law. 

The McCreary bill, now under eensideration, is practically an 
act to relieve them from the consequences of their violation of 
the Geary law on the ground that they were misled in the mat- 


ter by the advice of their lawyers. Now, sir, it isa matter of 
general knowledge, wherever the Chinese live in any numb 
that no Chinaman who refused to register was animated by 
motive or judgment arising within himself, but was absolutely 
controlled and directed in his violation of our law DY an edict 
issued by a combination of Chinese slave-owners known as t 


‘Six Companies.” 

[t is a matter of common knowledge, sir, that nearly all of 1 
Chinese laborers in this country have been imported pract 
cally as slaves, and are owned, at least for the time of their res 


denee here, by these six importing Chinese companies. It is 


also a matter of common kuowledge on the Pacilic coast, and it 
ean be easily proved to the satisfaction of any man upon this 
floor, that these companies have been coustantiy engaged in the 


fraudulent importation of Chinamen intothiscountry during the 
] 


whole period of our | gal restriction nd exclusion, in defiance 
| of our laws. Sufficient evidence of this is to be found in the re- 


and naturalization, 
ISY1, to inves 


ion 


port of the select commiitee onimmigrat 
sent by this House to the Pacific coast in March, 


| tigate questions arising under the Scott exclusion act. 


Phe testimony accompanying this report shows that, in spite 
of the exclusion acts that had been pissed prior to that time 


Chinese were being smuggled in over the British Columbian and 
the Mexican borders of the Pacific coast States and Territ 
constantly. 
W hat was the motive of the Six Companies in opposing regis- 
| tration? It was, plainly and clearly, their purpose to prevent 


the authorities of this country from providing any satisfactory 
means of identifying the fraudulently imported eoolies whom 
they were bringing in. A great and lucrative part of the busi- 
ness of the Six Companies will be destroyed the very moment 
that a means of absolute identification of those who have a right 
to be here is established. It is impossible, owing to the abso- 
lute disregard of truth among the Chinese, and the cunning and 
skill displayed by them in all their evusions of our laws, to make 


£ } 


| proof by parol to the satisfaction of any court, of the fraud 


‘ +} 
bu,sVUli il 


leney of any substantial part of the illegal import 


. : Ps . an B aa | effected. 
fundamental difference in our principles; it is due to the differ- | 


As long as the Six Companies can prevent us from making 
satisfactory rules for the identitication of thos» who havea rig 
to reside here, and consequently a means of identifying those 
whocome in fraudulently, their trade will flourish, their impor 
tations will continue, and they will grow rich by persistent vio- 
lations of our laws. They issued their edicts forbidding the 
Chinese to register, and those who dared to defy our law 
not defy the laws and the judicial institutions existing in thi 
country among the Chinese, and to which they submit with ab 
They did not re to 
register because of any personal ob,ection that the individual 
Chinaman had to registering. They refused toregister because 
they feared the iron bars and the pistols of the “ highbi : 
who threatened to mete out Chinese justice to those who would 
comply with our law, far more than they feared any 
tution of this country. 
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In the city of San ’rancisco where I reside, and within the di 
trict which | represent, there are, and have been for twenty years 
secret Chinese tribun ils, dealing with o!fenses against the g 
lations of the Six Companies, dealing with offens:s and obliga- 
tions arising between Chin im: ind executing their Chinese 
edicts with a rigor and a harshness unknown to the execution of 


al aw ever made by the regular] 
ofienexecuting the death penalty with acer 
ness which makes the individual Chinaman iear and obey them, 
and which drives him back into his contractual slavery in spite 
of our constitutional and statutory guarantees of individual lib- 
erty. They know no liberty. Though they are in a land where 
personal liberty is guaranteed by the Cons and the lawg, 
they dare not demand the legal rights given them by our insti- 
tutions. 
Cumpliance with the Geary law was easy. Compliance 

it would have secured to those lawfully within our bord the 
right to reside here just as longas they might desire. But the 
willful refusal to comply with its provisions imposed certain 
cl arly defined consequenees which they have chosen to take 
rather than to register. In obadience to the decrees of an alien 
institution in this country, and of alien laws—an Asiatic form of 
government within our Government—more rigorous and more 
etlective than our laws, they have chesen deportation as a con- 
sequence of their refusal to register. That consequence does 
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not flow from our action. It flows from their choice, deliber- 
ately made, upon a full year’s consideration. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. MCCREARY] in attempt- 
ing to show that the enforcement of this law against the Chinese 
would be a disgrace to our civilization, said that no other nation 
had done anything that would compare in infamy with our pur- 
pose of deporting eighty-five thousand Chinese residents of this 
country and sending them to the home from which they came, 
to the country to which they still owe allegiance, to the country 
to which they look for protection, and through whose ministers 
they now appeal for every claim of right which they assert un- 
der our treaties or our laws. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I think my friend has unin- 
tentionally misrepresented me. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I do not think I did. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. I want to state wherein I 
think the gentleman misrepresented me—not intentionally, of 
course. [ voted for the Geary act; I was in favor of its enforce- 
ment. One year having elapsed, I think under the circum- 
stances, as the Chinese were misled by the opinions of their 
attorneys, they ought to have six months more in which to reg- 
ister. If that is what the gentleman represented me as saying 
(for I was not in the Hall when he made the remark) then he 
represented me correctly. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Let me state substantially what I said; and 
I think the gentleman will find no reason to object. 

The gentleman from Kentucky in speaking of ourenforcing the 
Geary law at this time, according tothe conditions which that 
law and the subsequent action of the Chinese people have cre- 


ated, and deporting 85,000 Chinamen now domiciled here, re- | 


marked that such a course would disgrace our civilization, and 
would involve a violation of the rights of humanity, such as no 
other nation has ever committed. ThatI understand to be his 
statement. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. I said insubstance (my speech 
is printed) that if we should now undertake to deport 85,000 
Chinese who were misled by their attorneys, and who in my 
opinion desire now to register, it would be an act the like of 
which we could not find in modern times. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Now I say there is no self-respecting nation 
in the world that does not, when its passport laws have been 
wilfully and persistently violated, expel the alien who refuses to 
comply with those laws. I say that citizens of foreign countries 
who visit the most highly civilized nations of Europe mustshow 
their passports, must show their right to be in the country, or 
they must get out, if the laws require a passport. And this is 
an answer to the much-heralded claim that in the enforcement 
of the Geary act we require a Chinaman to prove his innocence, 
and put the burden of proof upon him for that purpose. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentedky. Will the gentleman allow me 
to ask him one question? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. Do we impose the same re- 
strictions upon any other class of people within the United 
States that we do upon the Chinese? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. No, sir; because we have no other class of 
people who so persistently defy our laws and trample upon our 
institutions. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. Does any other nation on 
earth impose such restrictions upon foreigners visiting the par- 
ticular nation as we do upon the Chinese? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. You mean in exact provisions? 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I donot know of any provisions in precisely 
the same terms. The Australian colonies have adopted a system 
very like ours for their protection. My colleague |Mr. GEARY] 
informs me that France has such a registration law applying to 
all aliens. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Does the gentleman say that 
¥rance has any such law operating on any class of people going 
to France as we have to-day in operation against the Chinese— 
the law known as the Geary law? I believe no man can say 
that such is the fact. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. My information is furnished by my colleague 
[Mr. GEARY], who will answer the gentleman's question. 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. Is there in France any law 
compelling any man going there to register and prove his resi- 
dence. and providing that he shall be presumed to be guilty of 
not having a residence in the country unless he shows the con- 
trary} 

Mr. GEARY. My colleague [Mr. MAGUIRE] yields for a mo- 
ment that I may answer the gentleman. France has a law re- 
quiring that all aliens coming within her borders for the pur- 
pose of engaging in trade shall register and take out a certificate; 
and penalties are attached to the violation of that law, just as we 
attach penalties to the violation of our laws. There is nothing 





new about such a provision. Mexico had such a law, up to 1867 
requiring all aliens within her borders to register; and when 
this Government made demand upon Mexico for redress of jn- 
juries inflicted on Americans in that country the answer made 

y the Mexican minister was that the persons claimed to have 
been injured were not registered, and therefore the Mexican 
Government was not responsible for any injury inflicted upon 
them. 

A law exactly similar to this was passed by England under 
George III on three different occasions, and | can not find any 
record of its ever having been repealed. ; 

Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. Did they have to prove res- 
idence? 

Mr. GEARY. No; but the absence of the certificate is a suf- 
ficient proof to the contrary. We do not make a man who takes 
out a license to sell liquor prove his residence; but we say his 
business shall not be continued unless he exhibits the certificate 
to the proper authorities. 

Mr. McCREARY of Kentucky. Would it be presumed if you 
were arrested in France that you were guilty until you proved 


| yourself innocent? 


Mr. GEARY. My friend can find an answer to that in the 


practice of our courts. 


Mr. MCCREARY of Kentucky. I am not talking of the prac- 
tice of the courts, but of France. 
Mr. GEARY. Well, I did not have anopportunity of visiting 


| France in the capacity of my friend. I presume he was allowed 





to go without itand notrequired to make proof either. [Laugh- 
ter.] 
Mr. MAGUIRE. The gentleman from Kentucky is exercised 


| perhaps because he was not asked to register over there. 


SIMPLY A FASSPORT SYSTEM 


Now, Mr. Speaker, there is an appareat harshness in the state- 
ment that a man charged with an offense must prove his inno- 
cence—that there is a presumption of guilt if a man is charged 
witb refusing or failing to comply with the law. If aChinaman 
is unjustly charged with violating the registry provision of the 
Geary law, he is himself necevsarily possessed, not only of the 
knowledge, but of the exclusiva evidence of his right to reside 
in this country. Why should he not be required to produce it 
just as I would be compelled to produce my passport if I should 
visit France or Germany. 

A demand for the passport of an alien is not a trial for crime. 

While a violation of the registry provision of the Geary act 
involves a forfeiture of the violator’s privilege of residing in this 
country, it is not a crime in itself. 

The Geary law simply provides, substantially, that no Chinese 
person is presumed to Rave a right to be in this country unless 
he has the certificate which the law requires him to take out 
That is made the sole evidence of his right to be in this country. 
It is made at once the exclusive and the conclusive evidence of 
that right. When he ischarged with being here unlawfully and 
says: I am here lawfully, the court says, produce your certificate. 
That is the affirmative proof of innocence about which these gen- 
tlemen have been talking—simply that and nothing more. He 
carries in his pocket, under the law, the exclusive evidence of 
his right to be here, if he has a right to be here, and the law 
simply requires that he shall put his hand in his pocket and 
produce that exclusive evidence of hisright when it is demanded. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Just the same as you would have 
to do when you went to Europe. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. It is as my friend suggests, as if I went to 
France, not as a commissioner of finance but as a common citi- 
zen of this country, I would be required to exhibit my passport 
whenever requested to do so by a proper officer. 1 would be 
asked to prove my right to be there and would have to produce 
my passport, just as the Geary law requires the Chinaman to 
produce his passport—certificate of registration—which is the 
exclusive evidence of his right to be and to remain in this 
country. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the immigration of Chinese to this coun- 
try and the residence of Chinese amongst us has been to us a 
curse anda blight. The Pacific coast has felt this, of course, 
more deeply than any other part of the country. The Pacitic 
coast receives them. Nine-tenths of the Chinamen coming to 
this country have been sifted through San Francisco. They 
have been, to some extent, filtered through the rest of the 
country, but the great burden of all the incubus and of all the 
hardships resulting from Chinese immigration have fallen on 
the Pacitic coast States and Territories. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the gentleman answer me what the rela- 
tive proportion is between the Chinese and the white population 
in the Pacifie States? , 

Mr. MAGUIRE. In the district which I represent there 1s & 
vastly greater number of adult Chinese male population than of 
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adult males of the Caucasian race, citizens and aliens combined. 
That is the situation there. That was true of the whole city of 
San Francisco, according to the statistics, until quite recently. 
I believe it to be the condition in San Francisco now. I believe 
the census returns of Chinese population in San Francisco to be 
wholly and grossly inaccurate. , 

| do not impute any fault to the census bureau in the matter. 
It is simply impossible to get an accurate return of Chinese popu- 
lation without their active coiperation. Ever since 1880 they 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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have had astrong motive for concealing their numbers, and I | 


believe they have done so. 

Mr. WEADOCK. 
you had a vote on the question of Chinese immigration on the 
coast? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. In 1879. 

Mr. WEADOCK. Was not the result of that vote 150,000 
against admitting the Chinese to 600 in favor of it? 
~Mr. MAGUIRE. 
position to their immigration and 883 in favor of it, if my memory 
serves me right. 


Let me ask the gentleman when it was that | 


Oné hundred and fifty-four thousand in op- | 


Mr. WEADOCK. One hundred and fifty-four thousand against | 


Chinese immigration? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Yes, sir. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, from the social standpoint, from the moral 
standpoint, from the sanitary standpoint, from the industrial 
standpoint, Chinese immigration has been a curse and a blight 
upon the fairest portion of this great land of ours for thirty years. 
California is the garden spot of the American Union and she has 
been well nigh reduced to the level of a Chinese colony. The 
exclusion acts have happily preserved her from that fate, but the 
exclusion accomplished by those laws has not been by any means 
complete or perfect. 

Such laws are extremely difficult of enforcement directly be- 
cause of the vast lengths of our unprotected coast and border 
lines, across which they come almost at will. 

The Geary law has vastly simplified the enforcement of exclu- 
sion, and although little has been done to carry out its purpose, 
our people look with dread upon the threatened surrender of any 
of its advantages. 

Now, [ do n.t intend to discuss the course of the present Ad- 
ministration in the enforcement of the Geary act since the 5th 
of May, 1893, but I am bound to admit that it needs defense. 

I believe that the Treasury Department has, from the begin- 
ning, done its duty fairly; that it has recognized a law reguiariy 
enacted by this Congress as a sacred thing, which it is the duty 
of the executive department of this Government to enforce un- 
til it isrepealed. 

But there has been great complaint, and just cause for cum- 
plaint, on account of the course pursued by the Departmert of 
Justice of the present Administration. That, perhaps, has teen 
sufficiently discussed by my colleague [Mr. GEARY], and in the 
letter read by my colleague [Mr. Bowers of California], ad- 
dressed by Judge Ross of th t State to the Attorney-Generai of 
the United States. Why did not the Departmentof Justice pro- 
ceed with deportations to the extent of the means at its disposal? 
Why did it not deport the two Chinainen who were remanded 
by the United States Supreme Court for deportation in the test 
case? If the reason hasbeen communicated to any member of 
this House I would like to hear it. 

THE CHINESE HIGHBINDERS. 

There are thousands of professionul Chinese criminals, known 
as highbinders, in this country, hundreds of whom were pirates 
in China. Banished from that country they came to our shores, 
to burglarize our housesand to swell the ranks of the overstocked 
highbinder societies here. 

A large proportion of these wretchesare now subject to depor- 
tation for failing to register under the Geary act, and one of the 
worst features of the McCreary bill is thatit will restore to them 
the privilege of remaining in this country. 

Mr. BRETZ. What isa highbinder? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. A highbinder is just what the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BARTLETT] described him tobe. A high- 
binder is a professional blackmailer and murderer, a man whose 
business itis to levy tribute upon the industrious people of his 
race, and upon the fallen women of his race, and who in case of 
denial to himself or to his society, will enforce the payment of 
that tribute by violence and murder in the most brutal and re- 
volting forms. 

Mr. BRETZ. Chinamen or white people? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Chinamen entirely. Do you mean to ask if 
the highbinders assault white people? 

Mr. BRETZ. Yes. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Not in San Francisco, just yet. 

In this behalf, it is probable that they are more strongly in- 
fluenced by the fear of what the white people would do than by 
moral considerations. A Chinaman who will murder another 
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Chinaman for money would probably not be restrained from mur- 
dering white men by conscientious scruples alone. 

Now, sir, immediately after the decision rendered by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, affirming the validity of the 
Geary act, and establishing its constitutionality, the chief of 
police of the city of San Francisco offered, through his officers, 
who are thoroughly familiar with Chinatown and with the Chi- 
nese population, to point out one thousand highbinders—profes- 
sional criminals—who had been satisfactorily shown to be such, 
in the course of his dealings with them, and asked that, as they 
had not registered, the deportation laws should be put into force 
against them first, and that they should be driven out. 

In that way it was hoped to get rid of that element, with an 
element which it anitels. the Chinese female slaves who have 
been imported to San Francisco and scattered around the sur- 
rounding towns for immoral purposes. It was proposed that 
they should be driven out, and a partof the moral cancer which 
they brought with them thus cut away and removed from the 
State. 

If that had been done, if to the extent of the means available 
the suggestion of the chief of police had been accepted, and one 
a small proportion of the Chinese criminal element 
there—had been deported, the people would have felt much more 
kindly toward the proposition now made of giving to the Chinese 
another chance for registration. These highbinders have pre- 
vented their fellow-countrymen from registering, at the behest 
and command of the Chinese Six Companies, and the people felt 
that, when this great class of criminals and moral lepers had 
placed themselves within the reach of our laws for deportation, 
they should be promptly dealt with. It seemed asif the time 
long and patiently awaited had come, when, under the laws of 
our country, their privilege of remaining here would be can- 
celed, and California relieved of that portion of its moral scourge. 

But the people’s hopes were not realized, and now the propo- 
sition is to restore to all those people, as fully as to all other 
Chinese, the right to register, the right toremain, the right (or 
opportunity) tocarry on their infamous traffic,and execute the 
Asiatic laws now prevailing in that portion of San Francisco oc- 
cupied by the Chinese. If the law had been enforced to that ex- 
tent, or if the law remaining unrepealed and unamended shall 
be enforced to that extent, until the highbinder element shall be 
banished, there would be far less objection to extending the pe- 
riod of registration, under proper safeguards, to those then re- 
maining. Ido not mean that we should now give any direction 
that any particular class of the Chinese who have forfeited their 
rights to live here should be selected by law for deportation: but 
if the Government, exercising the powers and the means given 
to it by this Congress, should go on for the next two years trying 
and deporting that class of Chinamen, as we would have the right 
to do, one great object would be achieved. 

Only a certain number, as the gentleman from Kentucky [| Mr. 
McCREARY] showed the other day, can be tried and deported 
within a given time. It would take two years to get rid of the 
classes that bear the brand of at least one term of penal servi- 
tude for violations of the laws of California. 

Why not let the Geary law stand as it isfor two years, provide 
a reasonable fund for the deportation of those with whom the 
courts can deal in that time, and let the worst element of our 
Chinese population be disposed of before we further discuss the 
propriety of giving the less objectionable another chance to 
register? 


if that should go on for two years under the provisions, as to 
means, made by this Congress, the Chinese population would be 
very largely scattered from San Francisco; the vilest of its 


criminal elements would have been sent from our shores en- 
tirely; a better feeling would prevail everywhere concerning 
the treatment of the Chinese question; and we mightthen, with 
a safety which we can not count on now, reopen to such Chinese 
as might then remain in the country the opportunity for regis- 
tering, if we should deem it wise, under the conditions then ex- 
isting, so todo. But until the most offensive, the most degrad- 
ing, the most destructive influence of the residence of the pres- 
ent body of Chinesé in this country shall be removed, under the 
right which they themselves have unquestionably given us, any 
provision for extending the period of registration will be a se- 
vere blow to the interests of the Pacific States. 
PRIVILEGE ROBS LABOR. 

The people of California are unanimous— 
mous— 

Mr. MORSE. Right there will the gentleman 
ask him a question? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. No; not yet. Let mefinish whatI am about 
to say and then I will answer your question. 

I was going to say that the people of Californiaare unanimous 
in their desire to be rid of this element; but unfortunately there 
are some Californians who are in a position to enjoy the benefits, 


no, not quite unani- 


allow me to 
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the substantial benefits, fowing from a system of civilization 
such as the gentleman from New York [Mr. SICKLES] presented 
here as one agreeable to his mind—the lowest wages at which 
servile labor can possibly be secured, and an aristocracy of em- 
ployers growing rich by their privilege of appropriating the 
fruits of others’ toil. 

Toe gentleman favors a higher standard for American labor, 
but it is manifestly impossible to maintain one standard of wages 
for American labor and another for alien labor, competing in the 
same market, with natural opportunities equally closed against 
them. 

The principles of democracy, in accordance with the laws of 
God, recognize but one rule of rightamong men, That rule of 


right awards to labor all that it produces. It is utterly incom- | 


patible with the asserted right of any class to live, by privilege, 
upon the labor of others. 


that produces more than it receives—and any industrial system 
which compels labor to give up to a privileged class any portion 
of the wealth which it produces is a system of robbery, abhor- 
rent to the laws of God and destructive of the primury principle 
of human association—justice. 

There are a few peailenm monopolists in California who favor 
Chinese immigration, beeause it furnishes them with cheap 
labor and en bles them to live more luxuriously at the expense 
of the laboring classes. Now, I will answer the gentleman’s 
question. 

Mr. MORSE, My question, Mr. Speaker, is this. The gem 
tleman speaks about no difference of opinion, and substantial 
unanimity in regard to the matter of restricting immigration of 
Chinese. [I do not think there is any difference of opinion here 
about that. I think the House is a unit on the subject of re- 
striction. The gentleman spoke about a vote that was had in 
California. That was several years since, of course. 

Mr, MAGUIRE, It was in 1879. 

Mr. MORSE. Of course th»t antedates the Geary law, which 
was passed by the Fifty-second Congress. I want to ask my 
friend from California if he understood that vote to which he 
has referred to be anindorsementof the Geary act? Thatis my 
question, 

Mr. MAGUTRE. I understood that vote to be a declaration 
that in the experience of the people of California Chinese immi- 

ration was a curse; and that, for the benefit of the State of 

alijornia and of our common Union, it ought to be stopped. It 
went nofurther then that, beeause there were no further ques- 
tions presented to the voters at that time. It was an indorse- 
ment of the principle of the Geary act, although the act itself 
was not in existence, 

Mr. REILLY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentlemen allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Certainly. 

Mr. REILLY. Itisthis. If therehad been noquestion about 
the validity of the act of 1892, the Geary act, and it was thor- 
oughly understood by the Chinese peeple themselves that it was 
to be enforced, what effect do you think that would have had in 
taking out of the country those who felt or knew they were un- 
lawfully here? Would any great number of the Chinese have 
gone, voluntarily? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. If on the 5th of May of this year, immediate 
steps had been taken to enforce the deportation clause of the 
Geary act they would have gone from our country in thousands, 
and they would have gone at once. 

Mr. REILLY. Well, now, if the bill reported by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, extending the privilege of register- 
ing for a period of six months only is passed, and it is under- 
stood that it is to be enforced, would it have the sume e fect? 

Mr. MAGUIRE, It would not be understood that it would be 
enforced. The attorneys for these six companies are already 
telling their people that, as the vote in the Supreme Court of 
the United States (I use the word vote most respectfully) stood 
5 to3 on the constitutionality of the Geary act, with one jus- 
tice absent, who is supposed by them to be opposed to the deci- 
sion of the majority of the court; with a new judge, supposed to 
be in sympathy with the Eastern sentiment on that subject they 
will be sta. if a new law be passed and anew test case presented 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, to have the registra- 
tion and deportation act declured uncoastitutional by that court. 
They are counting upon it. They are advising their clients in 
that way to-day. They will make the contest. This will be a 
battle to the death on the part of the Six Companies, and as long 
as the “highbinder” influence cin coerce the individual Chi- 
nese, uny law which wili destroy the importing business of those 
companies will be resisted. 

Mr. MORSE. Let me call the attention of the gentleman 
from California to a statement made by the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. He is a gentleman who does 
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not speak at random, and I believe he spoke advised 
said as I remember, that he had information that the : 
would register if the time wis extended six months 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Did he say that he had receiy 
formation from individual Chinamen, or from anyhx 
ized to speak forthem? , 

Mr. MORSE. From somebody authorized to spea 
I understood, 

Mr. BRETZ. Who was that? 

Mr. MORSE. He did not say, but we may infer 
the Chinese minister. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Hewas asked who it was, beea 
pected that he referred to the Chinese minister, and 
the Pacific coast, it has been supposed that the Chin 
and the Chinese consul hive been ‘standing in” y 


| Companies in their detiance of our laws. 
Cheap labor is labor that is worth more than its wages—labor | 


Mr. PIGOTT. Let me ask the gentleman why 
amendment has been proposed excluding from the 
of this extension act those persons who are known as h 
and criminals? 

Mr. MORSE. Thatis right. I would vote for th 

Mr. GEARY. Well, we will take your vote, a: 
amendment. 

Mr. MORSE, All right. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. We will present an amendment 
that the extension shall not operate to inciude any } 
has ever been convicted of crime in this country. 

LAND MONOPOLY AND THE LABOR QUESTION 

The gentleman from Massachusetts |Mr. Mors! 
idea that 20,000 or 100,U00 Chinese in this great « 
be a source of any real hardship to the country, o 
to our institutions, social, political, or industrial 
basis for his statement in that beh Jf he called att 
magnificent, boundless, inexhaustible, natural res« 
country. Our natural resources are indeed measure! 
exhaustible, and if they were open to the people of th 
on fair and equal terms—onthe terms on which the ; 
ator gave them to mankind—the gentleman's argumen 
phase of the question would be sound. 

But these natural resources, without access to which la 
produce no wealth atall, are notopen to the peope. ‘I 
monopolized. Monopolized—in that word see, ye ages 
prised “the cause of the curses all annals contain.” C 
labor would not and could not oppress American labor 
lands were free, but, as it is, land monopoly and cheap i1 
labor are the upper and the nether millstones, betwe.: 
American labor is being ground into serfdom and paup 
I will presently explain. The natural resources of th: 
coast, the natural resources of our entire country, are 
yate property of a few individuals. 

This great country, which we are pleased to call ou 
by legal title, to a few landlords whose number and p: 
to the whole people are annually growing less. 

Every cheapening of labor, by any means, increases | 
ket value of the land and the rent rolls o: its owners; t 
double process, widening the gulf between the landless p 
our growing landed aristocracy. American labor, drive: 
the natural sources of independent self-employment, is {: 
enter the labor markets of cities and towns and compete ! 
ployment with the cheapest labor that is there offere: 

Mr. MORSE. Whois responsible for that condition 

Mr, MAGUIRE. The people are responsible, beca 
have the power to correct the evil and do notexercise t 
but it is to be hoped that the people will ere long reli 
selves of that responsibility. 

The monopoly of the natural earth and its God-given ! 
is the colossal crime of modern civilization, beside w! 
other oppressions of the poor are insignificant. Land 
clusive source of human subsistence. All wealth, al! 
physical subsistence, are extracted by labor from th 
earth. Indeed, man is a land animal in every sense. 
his clothing, his shelter, his very body, all come from t! 
and all to the land return again. He must live upon | 
and from the land, if he live at all. Even the sailor 
aeronaut are not exempt from these conditions of hum 
ence, for the decks trodden by the one and the bars : 
which support the other are of land. 

The right to life, which we all regard as saered an‘ 
able, can not be more sicred than the right of access t 
clusive mexns by which life can be supported. ‘' You 
life when you do take the means whereby I live.” 

Yet, in this land of unexamp!ed and unparalleled polit 
erty, a few men own and contro! the only source from w! 
masses of the people can draw their subsistence. 


Those few have, therefore. the unnatural power to dictate ' 
terms upon which the masses of the people of this country 


n 


can 


















live—to fix the terms upon which they may have access to the 
natural resources that the Creator made necessary to the sup- 
port of their lives. The Creator not only made and freely gave 
these resources as a common heritage to all his children for 
their support and sustenance, but he is constantly from day to 
day replenishing and improving them by the operation of his 
natural laws. : tial 

The creative power, by its changing seasons, by its sunligh 
and its rains, and its drifting winds, by its processes of growth 
and decay in the vegetable and in the animil world, is ever 
building up and replenishing the elements of the land that yield 


subsistence for mankind. 

The unquestioned legal right of our landed class to entirely 
exclude their fellow-citizens from the lands of our country in- 
volves the power to inflict all oppressions less than such exclusion. 

We have, therefore, under the forms of the greatest political 
freedom, a land system which creates an absolute despotism, 
under which the land-owning classes are lords of the industries, 
the liberties, and even the lives of their landless fellow-citizens, 

It is in connection with this institution and this condition that 
we must consider the question of Chinese immigration. Tocon- 
sider the question abstractly is not to consider itatall. Upon 
the abstract question of human rights we are practic ily agreed. 

You plead for justice and humanity to 85,000 Chinese. I plead 
for justice and humanity to 60,000,000 of Americans, whose hard 
conditions of life are being made harder by competition with 
Chinese slavery. 

You do not see that you are really pleading for an increase of 
the oppressive power of American landlordism, with very little 
if any good to the individual Chinamen in whese names you 
sperk. 

True, they will be slaves if they are returned to China, but 
they will be slaves if they remain in this country, and their 
presence here will tend to degrade our laborers to the level of 
slavery. 

How I 

The condition of land monopoly prevailing in this country 
tends to fix the wages of all labor according to the standard of 
living of the lowest class of laborersseeking employment in the 
country. 

American labor is no longer free, because its natural oppor- 
tunities for self-employment, although they are measureless and 
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inexhaustible, as the gentieman from Massachusetts [Mr. MORSE] | 


has said, are closed against it by monopoly. It can no longer 
escape from an unsatisfactory labor market, but, in spite o! the 
fact that wages bear no relation whatever to the value of labor, 
it must bid for employment against the cheapest labor that is 
offered there. 

The tendency and the end of such competition in an over- 
crowded labor market where there is still an army of unem- 

loved laborers, after all demands for labor have been supplied, 
is to reduce all wages to the line at which the unemployed sur- 
plus, facing thealternative of beggary and starvation, are willing 
to work. 

I haveseen the whole problem of labor's degradation worked out 
in practical life before my own eyes. Thirty years ago, sir, labor 
in California was comparatively free, because land was compara- 
tively free there. Lubor was then paid according to its produc- 
tion and not wccording to the lowest standard of living prevail- 
ing among the laborers asnow. It was then worth what it pro- 
duced and it was paid accordingly. 

Laborers being then free to go upon the virgin soil and build 
their homes and establish their own industries, and being able 
there to comfortably feed and clothe their families and to edu- 
cate their chiidren in the standard branches of useful learning’, 
were not obliged to remain in the labor market when it offered 
less favorable conditions. Then California was labor's * Prom- 
ised Land.” Then California was the last rampart from which 
the bousted and really glorious “ standard of American labor” 
has been permitted to flout. 

Then there were in our land no tramps, few paupers, and no 
surplus labor in enforeed idleness. 

Then sparseness of population and the consequent lack of so- 
cial advantages, imposed the only hardships that were known. 
What wonder that those who knew the freedom and the happi- 
ness of these conditions yearn for their return. 

I saw the change of social conditions come. I saw the shadow 
of land monopoly steal over and encompass our Golden State. I 
saw a few hundred men become theabsolute owners and masters 
of her great material resources, that were munifestly intended 
by their Creator to furnish homes and subsistence to 40,000,000 
people. I saw an empire of her best and richest land pass by 
act of Congress under the dominion of a single, soulless corpora- 
tion. I saw the gates of natural independence in home and in 
dustry closed aguinst American labor. 

I saw labor driven from its lucrative and independent retreats 
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in the mountains and valleys into the markets of the cities and 


towns, there to be sold as a commedity at prices fixed by the 
laws of trade. 

I saw the wages of Americ 
its product down to the pric 


n labor changed from the value of 
xed by the alternative of pauper 











ism, while the wealth-producing power of labor was increased, on 
the average, in all departments of industry elevenfold. 

I saw the beneticiaries of monopoly manipulating the labor 
market to keep the price of labor down. | saw them importing, 
in tens of thousands, the coolies of China, not for the benefit of 
the Chinamen, as Eastern phil inthropists persist in believing 
but for the double purpose of bearing the labor market, by main 
taining a surplus and of teaching Americin laborers to live 


} 


the rations of Asiatic slavery. Tnese beneficiaries, let 
to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. MCCREARY |], are the Ca 


fornians whose brass bands and streaming banners heralded th 
dawn of Asiatic slavery on the Pacific coast in the ratification 
of the Burlingame treaty: und they, sir, would again furnish 
bands and banners to celebrate the resumption of their slave 


tratlic if the Geary act were repealed 

In the creat State of California. whose natural 
confessedly capable of supporting 40,000,000 people, [ saw the 
horrors that are supposed to result only from overpopulation, 
prevailing with a population of only 1,000,000 

[saw che millionaire and the tr 
to our eivilization, ari-e out of these conditions 

[saw the million:zire, without productive effort on his part, 
become a multi-millionaire, upon the tribute commanded by his 
purchased and granted privileges: and I saw the army of pau 
perism growing as he grew, and growing because of the condi- 
thousands from 


resources are 


mp, contem} incous Menaces 


the 


tions that made him grow—recruiied by 

ranks of unemployed labor—a ghastly procession of vice and 
crime, and rags and filth, and torment and despair, drifting List 
lessly, as ‘** flotsam and jetsam” on the tide of our civilization 
| to 1atever goal a just God may deem suitable at the close of 
| their earthly hell. 

(hese are the resultsas I have seen them on the Pacific coast, 

| Of lind monopoly, supplemented by the importation of Chinese 
sla These are the conditions which we seek to mitigate by 
the enforcement of the Geary act. 
| The picture that | have drawn is no ‘‘ distorted vision,” no 


‘‘distempered dream,” but a stern tragedy in real life enacted 
in the open light of day. An awful tragedy on which the ¢ 
tain rese within my memory, and upon the last act of whic 
the final triumph of hum«unity over monopoly—I hope to see the 
curtain fall within my lifetime. 

DECLINE AND FALL OF ROME 

These results of land monopoly are not (excepting the Chinese 
slavery phase) peculiar to California or the West. 

They prevail throughout the civilized world, wherever our 
land system prevails: but in the older sections of our country the 
change from free conditions antedutes the earliest recollections 
of the generation now upon the stage of public life. and the Chi- 
nese phase of our Western problem has no parallel east of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

But it has a striking parallel in the history of the decline and 
fall of the civilization and power of ancient Rome. 

Macaulay tells us that “‘in the brave days of old,” when Rome 
was mistress of the world; when to be a citizen of Rome was 
esteemed the proudest privilege of manhood, her ‘‘ lands were 


fairly portioned ” among her citizens. In the period of her de- 
cline and fall the lands had become the property of a few great 
landlords who employed slaves to work them. The landless 
citizens, thus exciuded from the poor privilege of working as 


| laborers upon the lands which once their fathers owned, drifted 


| belplessly to the cities and towns, and there, in the helplessness 
of enforced idleness, they sank into pauperism and vice. Their 
debised suffrage bec :me mere merch indise in the market, thus 
extending instead of controliing the powers of the monopolists. 
The soldiers of Rome became supplicants for alms, and thei 


one preserved the semblance of Rome's depurted glory. Then 
splendid civiliza- 
epitaph was written: “Latiundia perdidere Italiam” 
stutes ruined Italy”). 

Sh ll history be permitted to repeat iteelf? Shall the lords of 
our land be permitted to work it with slave labor? Shall they 
be permitted to exclude our brethern, and our fellow-citizens 
from the poor privilege of earning their living as hired labor- 
n the land in which, by natural right, they have an equal 
interest with the landlords themselves? 

Shall they be permitted for their private gain to bring wpon 
our country the curse that shattered the Empire of Rome? Shall 
they be permitted to turn our civilization backward, and make 
the ages of its development droop again? 

No; this is our country, this is our civilization. 


children hereditary paupers. The outer form of her official life 
l 
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Rome fell, and, over the sepulchre of her once 
tion. her 
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vation is our first,and our highest duty,and is the truest friend- 
ship to mankind. 

We of the West do not yield to the people of New England in 
love of humanity. Asa native son of New England I glory in 
her devotion to the cause of liberty, and civilization. Our war- 
fare is not against the unfortunate Chinamen. Wewould rather 
help them than hurt them. 

We are struggling to preserve our own people from the hell 
of slavery that yawns beneath them. That accomplished, we will, 
in gear to our numbers and our means, match every dollar 
and every effort that New England will contribute for the en- 
lightenment and civilization of the Chinese, and for the better- 
ment of their moraland social condition. Until American labor 
shall be made free we demand that it be protected from the com- 
petition of slavery. The emancipation of our own labor is the 
only just alternative for the exclusion and deportation of the 
Chinese. This brings me to the discussion of that alternative— 
the emancipation of labor. 

HOW TO MAKE LABOR FREE. 


The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. MORSE]asked: **Who 
is responsible” for the condition of land monopoly prevailing in 
this country, and I answered that the people are responsible, be- 
cause they have the power to correct the evil and donotexercise 
that power. 

The question is pertinent and important, because if the great- 


est evil of Chinese immigration results from faults in our land | 
system, it may well be asked why we do not cure those faults | 


and let the Chinese remain. 


The gentleman’s question, touching as it does the very heart | 


of the great social conflict now agitating the civilized world, de- 
serves a more complete and a more detailed answer. 


The remedy which I propose for the evil of land monopoly | 


is simple, just, practical, and unquestionably sufficient. It is 


this: To appropriate to public use, by taxation, for the support | 


of our Federal, State, and municipal governments, the entire 


rental value of all land, irrespective of improvements, and to | 


abolish all other taxes, 

Would that be just? If it would not be justit would not be ex- 
pedient. I hold that no permanent good ever resulted from an 
act of injustice. ‘* Never yet did men or nations prosper finally 
in wrong.” 
Webster that ‘ Justice, sir, is the great interest of man on 


earth,” I am fully convinced, after mature deliberation, that | 


the remedy is not only just in itself, but that it embodies the 
only means by which justice can be permanently and universally 
established among men. 

Land is the common heritage of all mankind. 


for the equal use and sustenance of all maniriod. It was not 
given to any one generation, nor to any class or classes in any 
generation, but equally to all mankind, from the first child of 
nature to the last human creature who shall inhabit the earth. 

Land is the common heritage of every child of God—notas the 
heir of his natural father, not according to the possessions or 
the will of his natural father, whose right to land perishes with 
his own life—but as the direct heir of the Universal Father, from 
whom the right to life, to liberty, to air, to sunlight, are like- 
wise directly inherited. 

The true province of government is to regulate the use of this 
heritage by its citizens while preserving to each his equal right 
therein. 

Why do men monopolize land? 

To cure the evil of iand monopoly the motive for it must be 
clearly understood in order that the incentive may be intelli- 
gently removed. Is the motive self-aggrandizement, or is it 
malicious, or is it mercenary? Our common experience is alone 
necessary to determine the question. 

The motive is almost wholly Saree The desire for power 
over other men has its influence, but it is purely incidental. 

Profit, either present or prospective, is Sy the sole 
inducement to land monopoly. That profit is yielded either in 
present ground rent or future enhancement of the land value. 

What is ground rent, and why does land, the natural elements 
and qualities of which remain unchanged, continue to advance 
in value in all growing communities? 

Who produces the rental value of land? What influence has 
Chinese slave labor upon ground rent? 

Ground rent is the landlord’s share of production. It is the 
tribute charged by the owner of the natural earth for allowing 
otherstouse it. Itsmeasure is stated by Ricardo to be, referring 
to any given piece of land: “‘ the excess of its produce over that 
which the same application can secure from the least productive 
land in use.” 

In practice it may be generally stated that the rental value of 
any given piece of land is the difference between the average 
value of its product and the average cost (labor and capital) of 
production, for the period of the lease. 





Entertaining these views and believing with Daniel | 


It was freely | 
given by the Creator, with allof its elements and all of its powers, | 
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It is therefore manifest that whatever increases the ya) 
the product, without increasing the cost of production, inc 
ground rent, as: an increased demand for the product, res 
from increase of population, or other cause, or an improv: 
in the quality of the product. ' 

It is also manifest that whatever reduces the cost of ; 
tion tends to increase ground rent, as: a reduction of the 
of labor, inventions of labor-saving machinery, and improven 
in the methods of combining and subdividing labor. 

Thus itis that, under our land system, every contribut 
material progress, as well as every reduction in the w 
labor, attaches itself to the land and inures to the benefit , 
landlords in increased ground rent. 

Forexample, let us suppose thata givenfarm, or ashop or stop, 
site, which can be operated by one man, will yieldaground rep} 
of $150 per year, when the standard wages of the required 
are $2 per day; if the wagesof such labor be generally redux 
$1.75 per day, the cost of productively using that land \ 
reduced about $75 per year, and the amount of that reduction of 
cost can be added to the rent, unless, as another result 


| reduction of wages the price of the product also goes down 


market. 
Making an allowance of $40 on account of the reduction 
price of the product(a very liberal allowance), we have 


| saving of $35 per year, which the landlord can add to his 


This is the primary effect, only, of the reduction of wages upon 
the value of land. There is another effect equally important 
A piece of land which will yield a certain amount of rent annu 
ally as a net income, is worth as an investment twenty tim 
the amount of its annual net rent. 

Therefore, an addition of $35 per annum to the rental 
the land in question would increase its market price $7 

Thus, the reduction of 25 cents per day in the poor 
wages not only lessens his purchasing power to that extent 
actually adds $700 to the price of the home which it is his life's 
ambition to secure. 

This is the result which every reduction of wages broug! 
about by Chinese competition has produced in California. 

This is the result which, with greater or less intensity, is be- 
ing produced by land monopoly everywhere. 

The displacement of labor by labor-saving inventions drives 
the displaced laborers into the market to swell the army of th 
unemployed. The natural opportunities for the redistribution 


| of the labor thus displaced being closed by monopoly, competi- 


tion among laborers is intensified, wages reduced, and rent cor- 
respondingly increased. 

This is the process which is enslaving labor and exalting 
landlordism everywhere. 

PUBLIC ENTITLED TO ALL GROUND RENT. 

We have now seen, in brief outline at least, what ground rent 
is and how it arises. We have seen that it is an increment 
value produced and imposed upon the natural earth by 
presence, industry, enterprise, inventiveness, and virtues of the 
whole people of each community in which it arises. 

We have seen that it absorbs all of the general advantages of 
the material progress of the whole people; that to the landlord 
it is in every sense an unearned increment to which as land- 
lord he does not in anyway contribute. 

Merely permitting labor to use land productively is not a con- 
tribution to production, because the land, with all of its useful ele- 
ments, was given to mankind by God, and would have been ac- 
cessible to labor if the shadow of landlordism had never darkened 
the horizon of our civilization. 

The landlord is not entitled to the rental value of his location, 
because he does not produce it. 

The community is entitled tothe rental value, because the com- 
munity does produce it. Every value belongs of natural right 
to him whose labor or service produces it, and without whose 
labor or service it would not have existed. It is immaterial 
whether the value be produced by one person, or by ten persons, 
or by a million persons. It belongs to those who produce it— 
individually, if it be individually produced, collectively, it it be 
collectively produced. 

The argument in favor of leaving the accrued rental value 
land, that is, the unearned increment which hasalready attached 
toland, to the present owners, is based upon a mistake o! fact. 
There is no such thing as an accrued rental value attaching to 
any land. All future rental values of land depend upon what 
the people will do in the future, and not at all upon what they 
have done in the past. 

It is, therefore, just for the people who produce the ™ 
value of land to take that value by taxation for their public uses. 

This rule applies to all land whether it be owned by landlords 
or by speculators or by its immediate occupants. 

The value which the public gives to the location should be 
paid to the public by the person who is in a position to contro! 
or appropriate that value. 
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As the landlords have ‘confessedly no moral or legal right to 
compel the people to put forth the enterprise and industry nec- 
essary to produce and to maintain the rental value of their lands, 
they certainly can have no moral right to privately appropriate 
any of the direct or indirect results of such enterprise and in- 


dustry as the people may voluntarily put forth. 

As to improvements, the man who plants an orchard, or digs 
a ditch, or builds a house or a fence should pay no more taxes 
upon his orchard or his field or his lot than he would be re- 
quired to pay if he had made noimprovements W hatever. 
’ The value of the improvements belongs to the man who makes 


e improvements, by the same rule of right vhich awards the 
value of the location to the people who produce it; and a wise 
concern for the public interest dictates the encouragement of 
i from taxation, rather than 


nents by } f 





nprovements by exempting them 
» discouragement of improv 
rden upon them, 
Che man who bui 


lacing any kind of 


e ¢ 


lds a house or plants an orchard increases 


the means of satisfying human wants, and isa benefactor of man- 
kind in spite of the fact that his motive m Ly be purely § lfish: 
vhile the man who keeps a foot of useful land out of use works 


corresponding injury to mankind, <<. 

The expediency of raising all public revenues by a single tax 
on land values, as a substitute for all other forms of taxation, 
further appears in the fact that it would save nine-tenths of the 
expense and waste now involved in levying and collecting taxes 

pon personal property, upon imports, and upon business priv- 
ileges, all of which taxes are regularly shifted from the primary 
payers to the ultimate consumers—falling principally upon the 
overburdened farmers and laborers of our country. 

Besides it would require men to pay taxes according to the 
advantages which they receive from the community, and not 
according to their necessities, as now. 

As such a tax would bear upon land according to its value, and 
not according to area, and as the value of farming land is very 
small, by comparison with the value of land used for commercial 
and other industrial purposes, the small farmers—the most heav- 
ily burdened class under our present system—would find the 
single tax less in volume and far less oppressive in method than 
the complex and accumulated burdensof the direct and indirect 
taxes which now fall upon them with notorious inequality. 

A tax on land values is the only property tax that always falls 
with proportionate equality upon all owners and that can not be 
shifted from the person paying it to the ultimate consumer or user. 
The reason that it can not be shifted is that while a tax on any 
other kind of property tends to check its production, and thus, by 
the law of supply and demand, to increase its price sufficiently to 
cover the tax, a tax on land values forces idle land into the mar- 
ket, increasing the supply of land offered for sale or lease, and 
thus, by the same law of supply and demand, reducing, instead 
of increasing, the rent. Heavy taxation of houses increases the 
rent of houses by the amount of the tax, but heavy taxation of 
land values decreases the rent of land. All political economists 
are agreed on that proposition, and it needs no argument. 

Such a change in our taxation laws would not be an impair- 
ment of any vested rightof landowners, because the power and 
right of taxation, to the extent of taking the entire rental value, 
whenever the public good may seem to require it, has been ab- 
solutely reserved to our governments, national and State, against 
every foot of land that has ever passed into private ownership 
in this country. 

THE SINGLE 


EFFECTS OF TAX. 


The effect of such a system of taxation upon the monopoly of 
land in this country must be instantiy apparent. It would at 
once make such monopoly unprofitable and wasteful to the mo- 
nopolist. It would at once take away the only incentive that 
now exists for the monopoly of land. It would compel all land- 
owners to use their land productively, or at once let it go to 
those who would so use it. 

Every user of land could afford to pay the margin of produc- 
tion or economic rental value of his land in taxes; but no man, 


above the mental level of a fool, would pay taxes amounting to | 


the economic rental value of his land for the mere purpose of 
monopolizing it. 

It would put an end to land speculation and the train of evils 
that follow ever in its wake. It would put an end to the collec- 
tion of speculative rent, to booms, and to industrial depressions. 

It would encourage the productive use and improvement of 
lands by relieving them of all public burdens, while insuring 


permanency of tenure, security of improvements, and security 


in the fruits of all productive effort. 

It would forever settle the conflict between capital and labor 
and, by improving the condition of labor, put an end to strikes 
and boycotts and lockouts. 

It would make land freer to labor than it was in California 
forty years ago; freer than it was on the Atlantic seaboard two 
hundred years ago. 
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{t would restore the once cherished dignity of American labor, 
and the grand individuality which was once the disting hing 
characteristic of American citizenship 

As a relief to our overcrowded labor marxets, it would b tal 

| to the discovery of a new and free and f tineat the 
Pacific Ocean, anditsa intages would be e permane! 

Will our New England hum init ans ac the alter ve: 
rise with me to this higher of philant and st in 
securing nd iilding D r own < ~ st 
means of extending its advantages to th ‘ ol Uni 

With t s emancipation o Ara n O01 ny} 
could safe receive and absorb and civilize ce as m ( 
nes I bes n withino i io I 
furn lan ybiect lesson to ft < I viv} } ons Lt ( 
that ld set her civilizat ousand orward 1 
the in of n » decad 

Which t Lask, isthe tr philanthrop Is it that ch 
you ad ute »\ Vnic the »W ‘ u t privi of 
‘Ameri 1 lag rdism would be in l.and our own « i- 
tir vale n order to sec eto atew tho na Unin 18 
loub idvantage of living i very in tl n d 
of living in the same slavery in their own country? t not, 
rather, that which we advocate which 1 Civi yn 
will be preserved and lifted up from th $ that de- 
grading i nda new impulse given to ition of the 
whole world, such as no other si ct int work ry 
has ever given. ; 

Your charge of cruelty and inhumanity agai: 3in our treat 
ment of the Chinese i nfounded and Never h ny 
people been more patient, more law abiding, or more considerate 
under the pressure of similar evils than have the people of Cali 
fornia in their treatment of the Chinese poople. 

Chinese exclusion and deportation are n ely mea of 
necessary self-defense, and are in no sense race perse¢ ns 
Ou fare is not against the individual Chinimen, but nst 
the deplorable conditions which their immigration and re nee 
bri r to us. 

Ags vel] mil ht we charge the people of the East with « ¢ ity 
and inhumanity to the unfortunate passengers of plague-sti en 
ships, when, in protecting yourselves from the LVages OF ¢ ( ra, 
you enforce your quarantine laws. 

PHILOSOPHY OF HENRY GEORGI 

We can not permit the evils of slave competition to a oul 
people while we await the emancipation of American labor. The 
process of emancipation is too slow. The people are too 
greatly divided in opinion concerning the best method o an 
cipation. They have not yetsufliciently learned thatlabor never 
can be free except where land is free 

Knowledge must ever precede right credence, and rightcred 
ence must ever precede correct political action 

The people are reading and studying the philosophy of Henry 
George. Progress and Poverty, which a distinguished FE ish 
writ ‘has happily denominated gloriou spel of justice,” 
is steadily and rapidly changing the credence of the world on the 
sub t Of lana tenure. 

lt is the herald of the next great ste p in the order < ocial 
svolution 

[t is a practical development of the principles of Jeffersonian 
Democracy It isa justification of o iv Declaration of Independ- 
ence. It is a vindication of ‘‘ the ways of God to man.’ 

The manifest truths of its philosophy wi speedily unif the 
world’s credence, ‘‘ Never yet share ol truth was vainly set in 
the world’s wide fallow.” ; 

The education of a nation on an economi« | estion is not to be 
accomplished in a day, though ‘‘ the ir heir co gs”? 
should work with the educators 

In the meantime, self defense becomes more than a right; it 
bec Ss a most sacred duty. 

NAT i I. RIGHTS F CHINESE 

Yi sk if Idonotr gnize the Chinaman in this scheme of 
er neficence? lanswer yes. I recognize most f the 
nati ights of the Chinese. I do not question their equal 
right to the elements which the Creator has given for th ste- 
nal ‘ man life: but I recognize the ct that t ame 
Cr te has established the family. and h w of hur re- 
9 iousness has established the community nas de hat 
through the family and the community civilization « be 
evolved and defended. , 

He has the same right to an independent home that I have, 
| but he has no right to invade my home, nor I his: and,as [ have 
but followed the Creator's law of evolution in building up the in- 
| stitutions which constitute my civilization,I have a right to de- 

fend them, as well against the unarmed invader from China as 
against the armed soldier from Great Britain. 


. BUILDING TRADF3 PETITION 
In connection with the industrial phase of this question, Mr. 
Speaker, I desire to present several petitions from various trades 
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unions of California, praying for the enforcement of the Geary 
act. 

[ also desire to read, as presenting labor’s view of this ques- 
tion, the following extracts from the petition of the Bricklayers’ 
Union. which I will file here, and which has been indorsed by 
resolution in every union belonging to the Building Trades 
Council of San Francisco. 

The extracts to which I desire to call special attention are as 
follows: 

The importation of Chinese coolie labor into the State of California, and 

ster States of this Union, and the simultaneous closing of natural oppor- 


tuniiies against our own people, have during the past twenty-five years | 


been gradually but steadily reducing American labor to a condition of sla 
vor. © * 8 

The oppression of monopoly on the one hand, and the competition of Chinese 
slave labor on the other, threaten to speedily degrade our American labor 
ers below the standard of family life, by reducing wages to the bare cost of 
maintaining unmarried coolies 

I commend this vivid but not overdrawn picture of the or- 
deal of American labor to the Eastern sentiment»lists who pro- 
fess such an undying devotion to the abstract rights of man. I 
commend it also to the ministers of religion who are deploring 
the decadence of church intluence among the laboring classes, 
while as representatives of religion they are promoting the 
humiliation and the degradation of labor by their advocacy of 
Chinese immigration. 

{[Mr. MAGUIRE here gave way to a motion to adjourn, reserv- 
ing the right to conclude his remarks to-morrow.] 

October 14. 

Mr. MAGUIRE (resuming). Mr. Speaker, when the House 
adjourned last evening I was discussing the industrial features 
of Chinese immigration and residence on the Pacific coast. I 
endeavo ed to show that in Cali.ornia certain social forces, sup- 


plemented by the competition of Chinese coolies, had reduced | 


the wages of labor to a point that bears no relation whatever to 


the value of labor, but is regulated solely by the standard of liv- | 


ing of the lowestelass of labor in the country; and that, as slavery 
is the lowest form of labor competing there, our laborers are 
being reduced to its standard of living. 
[HE VALUE OF LABOR. 
The gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. BAKER] asked my 


colleague [Mr. GEARY]if the Chinese did not give full value in | 


labor ior the $300,000,000 which as surplus earnings they have 
carried from the Pacific coast to China during the last twenty- 
five years. 

i answer yes. They gave much more than value for it to the 
people who were in a position to take advantage of the cheap- 
ness of their labor, but they compelled the laborers of our own 
race to surrender an equal proportion of the value of their earn- 
ings to the same monopolists. 

Let me say further to the gentleman, that, before the coming 
of the Chinese, American laborers received more than double 
the wages now prevailing in California, and they gave full value 
in labor for every dollar that they received in wages then. 
Tho wealth-producing power of labor has since that time in- 
creased miny fold. Yet, in spite of increased wealth produc- 
tion, their wages have fallen 5v per cent. Will gentlemen, pro- 
fessing a desire for justice to labor, applaud that result? 

When the lands of California were free and the American 
laborers there had the option to leave the labor market when 
its conditions were unsatisfactory, and go out upon the land and 
establish independent industries and means of subsistence for 
themselves, no competition of servile labor could injuriously 
affect them, but would tend perhaps to drive them to higher 
pursuits, and to callings better suited to their intelligence and 
capacity than the kind of labor for which they are now obliged 
to compete with the Chinese. 

But we have no such conditions existing there now. Ameri- 
xan labor is not free there. It has no alternative there, any 
more than it has here, to leave the labor market when the con- 
ditions become unsatisfactory. It must find its employment in 
the labor market; and with the constant presence of a large 
body of unemployed laborers ia that market, the tendency of 
the law of supply and demand—the supply exceeding the de- 
mand—is to reduce wages, regardless of the value of labor, to 
the lowest standard of living which will be adopted by the most 
hardly pressed class of laborers looking for employment. With 
thous nds of surplus laborers of our own race in the labor mar- 
kets of California wages would, in any case, be reduced to the 
lowest standard according to which Caucasian laborers would 
consent to live: but. with that army of unemployed Caucasian 
laborers suppiemented by nearly a hundred thousand Chinese, 
whose standard of living is so low th :t no American laborer can 
submit to it and live, you can imagine the condition to which 
Chinese immigration has brought our laboring people. 

ATTACKS ON CALIFORNIA. 


As I stated yesterday, there is a class of men in California that 








Sten ~ 


favors Chinese immigration. A representative of that. 
W. W. Hollister, was a prominent witness before the , 
of investigation sent by Congress to C ilifornia in 1x7 
tified that Chinese labor, or labor as cheap as Chines 
absolutely necessary to the great productive indust) 
Stite. and he cited hisown case. He testified th 
ducting a farm and that it was impossible for him t 
month for European or American laborers to cultiva 
and make any money upon it; he testified that he co 
nese labor for $10 a month, and that his farm was t! 
profitable. 

Being questioned by a member of the committ 
that his farm, usually cultivated, consisted of \£ 
land. that in addition to that he owned other lands, o 
California, to the aggregate amount-of 318,u00 acres. ‘1 
are thus monopolizing all that section of our county 
est form of labor available is most desirable, and wit 
of wealth these men have everywhere and atevery o 
through the powerful channels always accessible 
sought to ridicule, to slur, to denounce, to berate 
the people of California for opposing Chinese immis 
have denounced them as “‘sand-lotters” and ‘ hood 
people opposed to peace, to honesty, and to good o1 

Those statements have been repeated on the floor of + 


| and, while I do not blame gentlemen here, residing ir 


for repeating such statements whan they come upon 
ity of Californians, | do denounce them as false and 


| the outcry of the 800 monopolists against the 154,01 


California, who in 1879 stood against the demands of 1 
ters of Chinese immigration, who sought to inerea: 
gration solely for their own personal advantage, 1 
the distress and the oppression and the ruin that 
nary purposes brought upon the State. I say fw 
country in the world, no section of this great countr 
as it is in ail its sections by a love of fairness, justi 
can present a better showing than California makes v 
to her treatment of an alien, an objectionable, and an « 
race. 

There is no section of this Union in which the Chines: 
under similar circumstances, would be treated as well 
have been treated in California. There never has been, 
very exceptional cases, any danger to the lives or the pi 


of the Chinese people in California. They have generall: 
srotected from injury and insult, and even where, in a fe 


ated communities, the laboring classes, seeing their fam 
suffering and want and the monopolists of the only r 
from which they could produce a living by their labor 
ing Chinese serfs to work the natural opportunities 
controlled, leaving their white fellow-citizens out 
surplus human beings to die—even there, when tho 
moved and maddened by the impuls» of despair, drov: 
nese out of the isolated towns of which I[ have s) 
treated them with no violence, they even helped th« 
their baggage f om the places from which they were « 
them down to the places of r:ilroad or water transpor 

I do not justify the acts of the men who did attemptt 
law in their own hands and to remove the Chinese; bu 
that acts of violence and hoodlumism against the Chi 
been remarkably rare in California’s treatment of this r 
the circumstances. 

MORAL AND SANITARY OBJECTIONS. 

The moral phases of this question have perhaps b 
discussed, and I shall therefore deal with them ver 
The Chinese people, at least those who come to this « 
constitute an inferior civilization. They have brought wi' 
and planted in our midst the vices, the crimes, and the i 
ities of an inferior civilization. They have made th 
and alluring to the young of our race. They have dri\ 
numbersof the boysand girlsof oureountry, tirst from t! 
and then from the workshops—from the schools by 
their parents from maintaining them during their pro 
of education—driven them untimely to seek employme) 
workshops in competition and in contact with the Chi 
they have again driven them out of the workshops by « 
tion. 

The contact has blunted their moral faculties; and 
ing cheap vices of this race, opening to them and be: 
them from every Chinese washhouse and nearly ever) 
institution in that city—opium smoking, Chinese g: 
lewdness, and worse vices const intly open on such terms: 
them accessible—have blasted the lives of thousands o! ‘ 
nia’s fairest and brightest sons and daughters. 

A class of white children, some of them grown toa sor 
torted manhood and womanhood, lives now in San Ir 
degraded by contact with the Chinese, knownas “ opium | 


numbering hundreds. They do not, perhaps, run up into | 
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sands because they do not live long enough to constitute a very 
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represented in the Chigese, knowing nothing of the considera- 





creat class after they have contracted the vicious habits of the tions of h imanity due to our own r. ce, they plead and pray for 
Chinese. : | increased facilities to Christianize the ¢ hinese. 

| have seen in reformatory and penal institutions in California But, Mr. Spe ker, [ vent ire to assert that forevery one of the 
scenes and evidences of the moral and physical degradation of disciples o Confucius that all the mission. ies and ministers of 
white children by these Chinese vices that should appall the | the gos} el h wweever really cor Ll to « is | nt 
civilization of the East. Scenes and evidences that do appall | to fifty white children, children of « \ ‘ 
every Eastern man or woman who, dealing practically with the from ¢ hristianity and from Lh t 1e in 
Chinese question, undertakes, even for a few hours, to investi- | to degra ation, ruin, and in iy thr : 
gute it on our coast. | tact with the Ch nese r slaing in S ¢ 
~ ‘The men who speak in the name of humanity, in favor of the | the moral and physical ruin wrought among ou 
importation of Chinese, or of restoring to those who are here invasion will outweigh a hundrs ld, aye 
the right to remain, are men who have never seen the other side the good that all tl missio 3 and all th 
of this question—men who have never studied it froma pr tical e@\ done in the matter of im r the moral condi 
standpoint, But East and West, the men who understand this | Chi 
race, who understand its destructive influence upon our peopie, | NO t ) 3; been some critk } rl ( ! 
are like the gentleman from New York [Mr. BARTLETT], like | dulged coneerning a rem wk mide by my colle: e,Mr.GEA 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania[Mr. StsLey], likeevery other | in 1 1 to the petitions p é 3 
man who has given thorough study to the subject, in perfect a¢ clations | . of rel mn t a » tl 
eord with the demands and prayers of the people of the Pacific body vike the same oO t ) 
coast iivious DO to reéntorece thelr peri 1 proper }] Bu) p> 

The sanitary condition produced by the establishment of this | tions by app to the powerand of ‘tl 
Asiatie city in the heart of San Francisco is, beyond description, | churches I deny that any religi 3 con n this co 
danverous and leathsome and fetid. There has not been a time | or any religious association in the | State Ose oO 
within the last ten yeara, according to the testimony of leadin is authorized to speak for the p ‘ n nolitiea 
physicians of San Franciseo who have examined the m tter,and | opinions of who constitut n warship « ir 
the statements of the Board of Health of San Francisco, when | churches. I[ deny that an: nual eo two hu 
that quarter of our city has been free from loathsome, conta- | mini rs has a right to eontro!, or does eont ‘ 5 
cious d seases—from diseases that breed in the dirtand filth and | sent, the political sentiments of the 1 met 
offensiveness with which the Chinese habitually surround them- | bers of its ! 
elves, in spite of our laws. | 5. ime 0 vas Dp nted. the ( wed 

They know nothing and care nothing about hygienic laws, | res is th ha el were sub ted to 
and they resent our sanit uy regulations as persecutions. } ann ence of the Congregational Chur ( ( 

Mr. RAY, Let me ask the gentleman this question: Are the | tl ( d the idoption w @ | nally 
municipal authorities of San Franciseo powerless to remedy that | ado he pronosition to ¢ e that the co ! res 
state of things? Why can not the police power of the city take | se! t nts of th of the chur it 
hold of it and correct it? blon Vv cted It rejected cause t yor th it { 

Mr. MAGUIRE. The police power and the power of boards oO nd strenuously protested that the con‘erence had no ight 
of health—the best boards of health in the worldare maintained | to 1 this question for the m of the chur d 
there because it is absolutely necessary that they should be the | clared that three-fourths of the chur ibers were O 
best—are battling with these conditions and have battled with | to the position which a majority of the conferen ‘ 
them constantly. They have so modified them as to make it | to assume 
possible for the cityto escape epidemics. Fortunately the favor- Mr. MORSE. Has the gentleman from California the reso 
able climatic conditions, as stated in two of the Congressional | tions of the Congregational conierence to which he refer 
committee reports here, make San Franciseo a place unfavor- | If so, I hope he will print them with his remarks. 
able to the growth of the diseases that are carried there and Mr. MAGUIRE. Ihave only the newspaper clipping to whic 
bred there by these people. It has been deelared by both of | I have referred and there is substantially nothing in excep 
your committees that such conditions existing in any city in the | what I have stated. The resolution adopted was for the re 
Fast, or in any city in Europe, would spread desolation and | of the Geary act. 
death among the people beyond all human power of prevention. DEFECTS IN M CREARY 1 


Our police authorities and our boards of health have battled 

ainst these evils and these dangers constantly, and fortunately 
with great success so far as the body of the white people are con- 
cerned, 

Mr. BAKER of New 
for a question? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I have onlyfive minutes, but I will hear the 
gentleman's question, because I have been answering one of his 
points. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. [would like toask whether 
the Chinese in San Franciscoown the property that they occupy? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. No, sir; as a rule they do not. 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire. Then, why do you not com- 
pel the white men who own the property to-keep it in proper 
sanitary condition? That is my question. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Well, that opens upa field of discussion too 
extensive for the very limited time that remains to me. The 
courts of California have been dealing with that question for 
years. A California State law requiring that 500 cubic feet of 
air should be provided to each oceupant of a Chinese bedroom 
was resisted with the same desperation with which this law has 
been resist d, and by the same authority—the Six Companies. 
They resist every sanitary law that is enacted; they carry their 
resistance through all the courts, and thev yield only under ab- 
solute compulsion of the final judgment of the highest court to 
which the law gives them a right of appeal or application. 

RELIGIOUS PETITIONS. 

Petitions have been presented here from a number of highly 
respected and highly r spectable religious organizations for the 
repeal of the Geary act. These organizations have no thought 
of working injury or injustice toour laboring people. They move 
upon the impulse of their religious zeal for the salvation of Chi- 
nese souls, and are oblivious to the other side of the question. 
They do not see the moral ruin, the degradation, and the suffer- 
ing which that immigration has brought to our own peop e, and 
naturally enough, in the name of that humanity which they see 


Hampshire. Will the gentleman yield 





lleague [Mr. GEARY] has clearly 





No Mr. Speaker, my co 

| poi 1 Out some very serious d fects in the bill now pending, 

i and s submitted amendments ec:ilculated to correct them. 

If this House is determined, against the protests of the Pacific 

| coast, to extend the time for Chinese registration, « very con- 

| sideration of good faith and national dignity require that these 

| an ‘ndments be adopted, so that the act shall be as e fer 1S 
possible for the purposes for which itis intende Without the 

| provision for photographing the Chinese who register th« t 

| will be practically a nullity. I thank the House for 

| tion. 


Pan-American Monetary Union. 





AT 


THON. WILLIAM M. STEWART, 


I ,EVADA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
' 
Vo / lea and Wi liv day, jet and 
| I> e legislative day Tuesday, Octob ] 1 
l r under consideration t 1. R. 1) to rem 1 part of 
} ana Ly 1, 1890, entitled ‘*‘Ana i silver 
| bul n of Treasury not ! i for oth se 
| Mr. STEWART said: 
Ir PRES ‘T: Lask th he a of which I gave 
notice be read. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 
| The Secretary read the amendment intenced to be proposed 
by Mr. STEWART, as follows: 


Ad 3 an additional section to the bill 
That the President of the Unite 


f 


i states ve 


and he hereby is, au- 


as Sas ase rs 
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thorized and directed to invite the several governments of the Republics of 
Mexico, Central and South America, Haiti, and San Domingo to join the 
United States in a conference to be held in Washington, in the United States, 
within nine months from the passage of this act, for the purpose of ‘the 
adoption of a common silver coin to be issued by each government, the same 
to be a legal tender in all commercial transactions between the citizens of 
all the American States represented in the conference,’ and when such com- 
mon coin shall have been agreed upon by the majority of the governments 
represented in such conference, and when the governments so invited and 
participating in such conference shall have opened their mints to the free 
and unlimited coinage of the common silver coin so agreed upon by the con- 
ference for the benetit of depositors of silver bullion, the United States will 
also open its mints to the free and unlimited coinage of such common silver 
coin."’ 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, on the 24th day of May, 
1888, the most important law for the benefit of this country that 
has been considered for many years was passed without a divi- 
sion. If that law had been executed in good faith by the execu- | 
tive department we would have to-day unexampled prosperity 
in this country. But as usual, everything passed by Congress 
for the relief of the people in furnishing them an adequate vol- 
ume of circulating medium is arrested in the executive depart- 
ment. The law to which I allude is entitled ‘‘An act authoriz- 
ing the President of the United States to arrange a conference 
between the United States of America and the Republics of 
Mexico, Central and South America, Haiti, San Domingo, and 
the Empire of Brazil.” The first section provided for the invi- 
tation and the meeting of the conference and matters of organi- 
zation. The second section provided: 

That in forwarding the invitations to the said governments the Presi- 
dent of the United States shall set forth that the conference is called to con- 
sider 

First. Measures that shall tend to preserve the peace and promote the 
prosperity of the several American States. 

That is very general and of very little consequence. 

Second, Measures toward the formation of an American customs union, 
under which the trade of the American nations with each other shall, so far 
as possible and profitable, be promoted. 

That might be of some use, but it has been of no practical use, 
however. 

Third. The establishment of regular and frequent communication between 
the ports of the several American States and the ports of each other. 

That would be very useful, if there had been any practical way 
of carrying it out. To have rapid communication by water be- 
tween the several states of the American hemisphere would 
have been a good thing, but it would have required legislation 
by Congress to carry it out, and probably large appropriations. 
5 Fourth. The establishment of a uniform system of customs regulations 
in each of the independent American states to govern the mode of importa- 
tion and exportation of merchandise and port dues and charges, a uniform 
method of determining the classification and valuation of such merchandise 








in the ports of each country, and a uniform system of invoices, and thesub- 
ject of the sanitation of ships and quarantine. 

That would have been useful if carried out; indeed they made 
some arrangement with regard to it. 

Fifth. The adoption of a uniform system of weights and measures, and 
laws to protect the patent rights, copyrights, and trade-marks of citizens of 
either country in the other, and for the extradition of criminals. 

Provisions were made in regard to those matters, but produc- 
ing no great result. There is nothing in that to produce any 
great result or marked effect upon the general prosperity of the 
western hemisphere. But the sixth was the important propo- 
sition. It was the best law which has been passed for twenty 
years, and it would have produced greater benefits than any law 
passed in twenty years if it had been carried out. 

Sixth. The adoption of a common silver coin, to be issued by each gov- 
ernment, thesame to be legal tender in all commercial transactions between 
the citizens of allof the American states. 

There were two other minor propositions to be considered. 
In pursuance of the invitation all the states invited came, and 
they came with the purpose of carrying into effect every provi- 
sion of the invitation. They came in good faith, and a most in- 
telligent body of men they were. When they came to the sixth 
provision they appointed a committee composed of leading dele- 
gatesfrom the several states and from the United States. The 
majority of that committee made a report, which is as follows: 

The committee presents to the conference forits consideration the follow- 
ing: 

The International American Conference recommends to the nations repre- 
sented in it— 

(1) That an “International American Monatary Union” be established. 

(2) That as a basis for this union, an international silver coin be issued, 
which shall be a legal tender in ali the countries represented in this confer- 
ence. 

(3) That to give full effect to this recommendation, there shall meet in 
Washington acommission composed of one delegate from each nation, which 
shall determine the quantity, value, and proportion of the international coin 
and its relation to gold. 


That this commission meet in Washington in a year’s time or less after 
the final adjournment of this conference. 
BE. A. MEXIA. 


J. ALFONSO. 

JUAN F. VELARDE. 

CARLOS MARTINEZ SILVA. 

JERONIMO ZELAYA. 
WASHINGTON, March 10, 1890. 


Unfortunately the delegates from the United States would not 


join in that report. They would do nothing about 
having invited the nations of this hemisphere, except ; 
to appear for the purpose of establishing a coin that sh 
legal tender in all the Americas, the United States ; 
its own invitation. The delegates, as shown by the d 
themselves very much wronged, as they were; but Eno 
fluence had interfered; a new Administration had com, 
scheme was on foot to make some kind of a commod 
silver. The Windom plan was then under consider 
Department, and that was thrown into the discu 
delegates from the other states informed our Gover 
they had not been invited here to consider the subject, 


| circulation of any kind or to treat silver as a comm: 
| report of Mr, Mexia, a delegate from Mexico, in sup; 


proposition is very strong, and it is not very long. H 

The sixth section of the act of the Congress of the United St 
May 4, 1888, reads as follows: 

‘Sixth. The adoption of acommon silver coin, to be issued 
ernment, the same to be legal tender in all commercial tra 
tween the citizens of all the American states.”’ 

Pursuant to this article, a committes has been named to rey 
method of carrying into effect the idea which it sets forth 

According to all the data at hand, the importations into the U1 
from the several countries comprising the Spanish-American r 


| ceed by a considerable amount the exportations of the United S: 


same countries. The excess, which is avery large figure, is 
United States, who pay it in gold. 

I have the statistics (which I shall introduce later 
last year’strade with those countries. The bilance was 
000. I will introduce the table, because I shal! have oc 
sall attention to the items contained in our trade \ 
countries. The balance of trade against us was $144,' 
year. I continue to read from the report of the Me 
gate: 

The object in giving a common silver coin to the nations | 
this conference is to facilitate the commercial transactions 
those great fluctuations in silver which have been the cause 0 
culties to the nations using this metal, and at the same time } 
burdensome the commercial intercourse between the United St 
Spanish-American republics. This committeeessays the task of 
the method of counterbalancing these difficulties in such away a 
prejudical neither to the Government of the United States nor tot! 


| American states. 


I'wo methods present themselves: The first—adopting as a gens 
the project suggested by the Secretary of the Treasury of the Uni 
Mr. Windom, who proposes the issuance of certificates of deposit in« 
for silver bullion deposited, giving to the certificates the value the bu 
have in the market on the day of its receipt, and redeeming said c: 
upon the basis of the market value of silver on the day of redempti« 

This method, important as it is on account of the position and t 
its author, is still in the form of a bill and subject to alteration 
shall reach discussion in the Congress of the United States; it la 
fore, a definite basis upon which the committee could formulat 
It is clear that it would be impossible, or at least very difficult, fo: 
mittee to pesoens @ project based upon that of Mr. Windom, whe 
might be defeated or not be acceptable to the majority of the H 
Congress, thereby entirely repudiating the idea; however, it w 
dificult for a like scheme to be adopted by the several countric 
together, each one receiving the deposit of the bullion and issu 
sory notes or certificates of deposit under the same conditions 
the Government of the United States. 

I repeat, this is still a hypothetical case which should not at th 
occupy our attention, but rather should we follow the course of t 
in the American Congress, so that they may serve us asa guide i 
ture. 

Another project which appears to be the easiest and most pra 
it is within the reach of all, that is to say, of the masses, is the a 
a silver coin, of one or more denominations, of a design and value 
to be agreed upon, based upon the dollar which now exists in 
States of North America. 

A 50-cent coin would also be of great utility, if it were given a \ 
alent and proportionately equal to the aforesaid dollar. 

The probable production of the United States is to-day from $59 
$60,000,000 of silver per annum; that of Mexico from $45,000,000 to 
while the other Republics of Central and South America only 
$25,000,000, more or less. 

The issue of this international coin should be equitably dist 
tween the several countries in proportion to their population a 
leaving always a margin for the natural expansion which might 
result from this monetary union. The circulation of the il 
money should be compulsory among all the nations represented 
ference as regards the dollar, and with respect to the 50-cent pir 
payments of the latter amounting to $50 in each case. 

A monetary commission might be created by the government 
each naming one or more representatives, who should assemble a 
themseives exclusively with the details of issuing the aforesa! 
tionai coins. The amount coined by the projected monetary u 
limited to $ per annum, the monetary commission meeting « 
or five years to determine in assembly the increase or dimin 
amount to be issued. 

The great importance of this monetary union can not be deni: 
out prejudicing any one outside of our own limits, it greatly be 
dustries of the et nations, of the United State 
which compose this conference; it increases the wealth of the v 
stimulates the production of silver, and, giving it a fixed value 
those terrible fluctuations so dreaded by merchants and produce! 

Establishing a fixed type would serve as a basis for all comme! 
actions and would inhibit one nation from so influencing exchan 
benefit might always accrue to it at the expense of the American 

EB. A. M 


The view taken of the conduct of our administratior 
graceful. The rebuke of José Alfonso, delegate from Ch 
well deserved. He said: 


As is known, the International American Conference has been cali 
liberate, among other matters, on the adoption of a common silv®r 


America. The subjects submitted to consideration were chosen by *% 








yiting Government. If it is easy to imagine that the governments invited wa 
might accept all, the greater part, or only some of the subjects proposed for | talliccurrencies, and the varying ratios established between gold and silver 
the consideration of the conference, since they could not choose them be- | by the several countries represented on this commission 

| 


rehand, this supposition can not be allowed by the Government which is 


sned the letter of convocation. It seemsthata change of opinion must have | Tint many of the difficulties to the este shment of an international cole 

taken place, which it would have been necessary to communicate to the con- a aia a , .t . romanwed if hompig tad + oe elon ae th y antabinel 

ference, Which, in the face of this fact, should have determined that which meee all & ecetnams vane ce Se eee oon “Oe = oo . jal 

t considered opportune and convenient ees ceeaniin 5 . toa ‘ 

s The SEpIAmATOMD ¢ alled forth in the committee to overcome this difficulty | Powers cou d be secured. ves 

have not produced a result which can be considered satisfactory, and have a : 

leftitasit was. The distinction which is claimed between administration | rhe commission recommends that the « suntries represented therein unite 

and government, 80 as to deduce from that that the Government made the through their respective governments in iny iting am net ary confere! of 

law to which the conference owes its origin, and that the administration has | all of the powers of the world, to be held at London or Paris in 189-, t n 

done nothing but execute it and carry it into effect, this distinction can not | sider ‘ ; 

establish between these two entitles such a line of departure as shall make First. Bimetallism and the jequalization of gold and silver, to ixed by 

him that executes conflict with him that orders, it being evident that the | international agreement. a 
oth of go an 


truth is just the contrary, since the execution should conform itself to the | 


etter and spirit of the command which it has to fulfill. One would have to | : 

clash with all the principles of a correct administration to admit a different | W ¥ ~ a SSELL 
N aL 

— | spy wth bf 

LAMBERT TRE! 


Moreover, that the proposition presented to Congress should have for its 
object to regulate the relations of internal orderin this couutry, and that 
the conference should occupy itself only with international matters is not 
an argument that will set this point any straighter. Many of the matters | 
submitted tothe consideration of the conference, in case they should succeed 
inestablishing an international agreement, and notwithstanding this char 
acter, should authorize a direct and immediate influence in the internal | 
condition of all the nations which may participate in it. Among these is 
numbered one relating to the adoption of a common silver coin which will 
circulate, if it should be accepted, in all the countries represented in the 
conference. And so true is this that one of the reasons which is put forth to 
defeat the measure consists exactly in the danger which the citizens of this 
country would encounter being obliged to accept this coin. 

It should still be added that the conference can not maintain relations nor 
negotiate except with what is called the Administration, whose plans and ‘| 
propositions are the only ones it takes cognizance of. It must not for this 
reason await the result which the report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
may attain in Congress. What interests us is to know whatis the opinion of 


the Administration. At present that opinion, shown by an official act, con- | ico on this question, repeating 
lar occasion as delegate from Mexico to the International American Con 


ference 


sists in the issue of certificates for deposits of silver bullion payable in gold 
for the value of the silver according to its current price in the market, the 


deposits being made in the Treasury. It would leave absolutely annulled 

the law called “ Bland,’ which authorizes the purchase and coinage of not | coins, both being legal tender; but practically it is a silver nation, because 
legs than two millions and no more than four millions of dollars in silver per | all our business is carried on exclusively with silver, since, owing to the dif 
month. Evidently a measure is discussed which is diametrically opposed | ference of the price in the markets of the world of both metals, all of ow 


to that of the adoption of a common silver coin. 

Leaving these last considerations for a moment, and speaking of the prop- 
osition of the honorable delegate, Mr. Estee, the undersigned accepts the 
general idea which this proposition contains relative to the establishment 
of an American monetary union. He thinks illogical the limitation to the 
effect that the international coinissued may be used only up to agiven quan- 
tity ineacu payment, since it is peepee to circumscribe within certain | 
limits the quantity which will be allowed to be coined. He reserves his 
liberty of action for the appreciation of the details of the proposition which 
perhaps might be improved by the introduction of some modifications more 
of order than of meaning. With regard to the general principles on which 
he depends, be agrees perfectly with the honorable delegate. . 

JOSE ALFONSO 

It will be seen that in the course of his report he reflects upon 
the American delegates for not joining in the recommendation. 
Who will say that he did not have just cause of complaint? Mr. 
Coolidge repudiated the law of Congress under which the con- 
ference was held. He argued at length against carrying that 
law into effect. No action could be taken unless the United 
States would come into the arrangement. 

The report was, after a long debate, modified so as simply to 
provide for another meeting the following year. The following 
is the modified report which was adopted: 


The committee on monetary convention having considered the various | 
amendments presented to the conference, submits the following report 

The International American Conference is of opinion that great advan 
tages would accrue to the commerce between the nations of this continent 
by the use of a coin, or coins, that would be current, at the same value, in 
all the countries represented in this conference, and therefore recommends: 
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of the great commercial powers of Europe 


Secondly, the universal assimilation of monetary types 
silver, and their legal international circulation for all } 


| when they convened the second year, that they should abandon 
the idea of a common coin for all 
tend the invitation to all the worid, knowing very well that 
Great Britain would be there and prevent action, as she always 
| does. 
bate, the delegates from the other countries had to acquiesce in 
the ultimatum of the United States. 
In the course of the debate, Mr. Romero, who was president of 
the conference, made some remarks, a portion of which, refer- 
| ring to the condition of Mexico, I shall read. 


gold (and we do not yet produce much) is exported, while a considerable 
part of our silver remains in the country in the form of coin 


markets of the world produces in Mexico, and at the same time (be not as 
tonished) the advantages accruing therefrom 


down in Mexico and know what Mr. Romero said is true. 


paid in gold i 


terest of the Mexican bonds held in Europe, which loss is equivalent to an 
increase in the rate of that interest 


| revenues are sent to them, equivalent to the depreciation of silver, between 
| 25 and 33 per cent 

working of our silver mines, but, on the contrary, our production of that 
metal has considerably increased since 1871, when the depreciation began, 
although this increase is due, of course, to the construction of railways, to 
the long peace the country has enjoyed, and to the restoration of our puiile 
‘redit 
to the depreciation of silver 


the benefits we have received fromthe depreciation of silver, and which are 
the following 


pened to Mexico from the depreciation of silver. ’ 
same benefits which accrued to India, and which caused so much 
jealousy on the part of the manufacturers of England and created 





















toward silver as one of the me 
















purposes 












This was the proposition of the delegates of the United States 






the Americun States, and ex- 







After a considerable de- 





In fact, it was a direct snub. 






Nothing else could be done. 







He said: 





I beg to be allowed to grasp this opportunity to state the position of Mex- 
verhaps, what I previously stated on a simi 






because We have both gold and silver 





Mexicois legally a bimetallic country 








I will mention, briefly, the disadvantages the depreciation of silver in the 







[ wish to call particular attention to this, because I have been 






The disadvantages are three 
(1) An increase in the price in Mexico of foreign goods which has to be 







(2) A loss to the national treasury in the funds sent abroad to pay the in 





tals or 





3) Aloss to wealthy Mexicans living in Europe, when their cap! 






The depreciation of silver has not affected in any perceptible way the 







Ido not know of any silver mine where work has been stopped owing 





These disadvantages are, however, of but little account when compared to 







I wish to call particular attention to the benefits which hap 
They are the 









so much anxiety and excitement among the farmers and pro- 


ducers of England: 

1) As the Mexican com modities we export, such as 
quen, etc., are sold in the foreign markets in gold, they command now a 
higher price at home, where they are bought for silver, which really amounts 


1. That an International American Monetary Union be established. 

2. That, as a basis for this union, an international coin or coins be issued, 
which shall be uniform in weight and fineness, and which may be issued in | 
all the countries represented in this conference. 

3. That, to give full effect to this recommendation, there shall meet in 
Washington a commission oy of one delegate from each nation rep- 


coffee, indigo, hene 


resented in this conference, which shall consider the quantity, the kind of 
or the uses it shall have, and the value and proportion of the inter 
national coin or coins, and their relations to gold. 

4. That this commission meet in Washington ina year’s time, or less, after | 
the final adjournment of this conference. 

E. A. MEXIA. 

MORRIS M. ESTEE. 

JOSE ALFONSO. 

JERONIMO ZELAYA 

JUAN FRANCO VELARDE. 
: ‘ CARLOS MARTINEZ SILVA 

WASHINGTON, April 2, 1890. 

The invitation was to agree upon a coin which should be a 
legal tender in all the American States. 
with the act of Congress, but was repudiated by the United 
States delegates. They modified thatand agreed to meetagain 
the following year. The conference met in 1891 in pursuance of 
the report last above set forth. The delegates of the United 
States presented a proposition, as an ultimatum, which was en- 
tirely different from what the conference had been called to- 
gether for. The proposition of the delegates from the United 
States was as follows: 

L. 


While fully recognizing the great convenience and importance to com- 
merce of the creation of an international coin or coins, it is not deemed ex- 
pedient at present to recommend the same, in view of the attitude of some 


XXV 27 





} 

| 

| toa bounty when exported equal to the difference between the actual price 
} of silver at home and their price in gold in the markets of the world, which 


This was in accordance | 


has been between 2% and 33 per cent 
considerably increasing the production and exportation of commodities 





This bounty has produced the effect of 






which could not be exported before 

Thatis precisely the way it operated in India. Before silver 
depreciated they never exported wheat, and they now export be- 
tween fifty and sixty million bushels annually. It isso with cot- 
ton fabrics. Formerly they could not supply themselves, and 
now they are exporting sixty to seventy million dollars worth 
of textile fabrics which go to China and Japan. The produc- 
tion of tea and other products has also been stimulated. For a 
long time the question was discussed whether they could bear 
the additional load of debt occasioned by the discount they had 
to pay to convert their silver into gold, in order to pay the En- 
glish debt, than they could with silver and gold at a parity, and 
the Royal Commission demonstrated that they could carry the 
debt now easier than they could if the two metals were at a 
parity. 

There were, however, other causes which brought about the 
demonetization of silver in India, to which I shall allude later 
on. England was barred out from trade in India. India was 
supplying the Asiatic trade and cutting England entirely off, 
and Manchester and Leeds and other manufacturing centers 
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of Great Britain protested that gold and silver must be equalized 
or they would be excluded from the trade of Asia. The same 
principle operates in Mexico, 

(2) And perhaps the most important advantage has been to keep in Mexico 
a very large amount of money which formerly used to go out of the country 
as soon as coined. it being the only article of export with which imported 
foreign goods were purchased, thus leaving a very limited amount to trans- 
act the business of the country. The reason why this money does not go 
out now is because it has become more protitable to export commodities in 
the place of silver, which remains in the country in the form of coin, to the 
great benefit of business. 

it is natural that when the Mexican dollar loses from one-fourth to one- 
third of its value in Mexico by sending it abroad, that it should be kept in 


the country, and that in its stead other articles should be exported, thus | 


considerably increasing the circulating medium in Mexico, to the great ben- 
efit of all; and the country, therefore, is perfectly satisfied with the present 
condition of things. 

(3) A greatmany rich menin Mexico, both native and foreign, used to real- 
ize on What they had in the country and send the proceeds to Europe, where 
thev found a safer, if not a more profitable, fleld forinvestment. But they 
can not afford to do 80 now, because their capital would be reduced one-third 
or one-fourth; and as, besides, there is now perfect security to life and prop- 
erty in Mexico and a large field for profitable investment has been opened 
by the building of railways and the consolidation of peace and order in the 
country, capital is entering instead of leaving Mexico. 

I traveled through Mexico last summer, and I know that all 
Mr. Romero says is true. Take, for example, the reduction 
works for silver, lead, copper, and other ores. Some of the ores 
were formerly shipped to this country, but they are now reduced 
in Mexico. Five very large establishments have been erected 
by Americans there in the last three years, involving an outlay 
of many millions of dollars. I conyersed with some of these 
gentlemen, and they told me that they could carry on any kind 
of manufacturing in Mexico much more advantageously than in 
the United States; that money was plenty; that there had been 
no material changes yet in wages; that there was plenty of labor 
they could hire, and that prices had not advanced very mate- 
rially, but just enough to stimulate business: and the people 
having plenty of money, they were able to conduct any kind of 
business there with more protit than they could in the United 
States. 

Mr. PALMER. If the Senator will allow me, as I understand 
him to be speaking from his own personal knowledge of matters 
in Mexico, I ask if it is not true that the wages in that country 
are much lower than in the United States? 

Mr. STEWART. Yes: it is true that the wages are lower in 
Mexico than in the United States; but they are higher in Mexico 
than they were a few years ago: there has been a rise in wages 
all through that country, and there is great activity and pros- 

perity there in consequence of their having plenty of money. 
foney in that country performs the same service that it does 
everywhere else. An-abundance of money is followed by pros- 
perity. 

I inquired into the cotton industry in Mexico, and I found a 
large number of cotton mills had been built, and that they were 
supplying themselves with cotton fabrics and manufacturing 
ear things, although it is a country which has just emerged 
from revolution. ‘The Mexicans have been a very nonprogres- 
sive people. The country has been subject to discord and revo- 
lution. But on my last visit there { found everywhere evidence 
of enterprise. I saw the fructifying effects of plenty of money, 
and the same can be seen in any other country where there is an 
abundunce of money. We can not manufacture now in compe- 
tition with Mexico as we formerly did. We could if we had the 
same kind of money, but a country with dishonest, appreciating 
money can not compete with a country which has honest, stable 
money. For thet same reason England could not compete with 
India. India hashonest money. The ‘‘ perverse rupee,” as it is 
called, does not change in value, and India was fast supplying 
herself with manufactured products. She has closed the looms 
of England,and compelled England to take some action, and this 
action was forced by the public opinion of the manufacturing in- 
dustries of England. 

The agriculturists, the boards of trade, and the manufacturers 
of England are bimetailists, and they held meetings and peti- 
tioned th»t silver must be restored, and they appealed to the 
fact that they would be excluded from the Asiatic trade unless 
silver could be restored; but the money kings said ‘‘ No”; Lon- 
don said “ No, we will not restore silver money for you, but we 
will destroy India for you, and you can do what you please with 
her.” Thatis what they haveattemptedtodo. When that was 
done the bimetallists said ‘‘ You have not done enough, you 
will probably encourage manufactures in China and Japan.” 

In reply it was said they were slow-moving countries, that it 
would be a long time before they could become competitors and 
supply the demand. Then it was said ‘‘ Suppose, after all, the 
officiai information which you have acted upon and which you 
think is certain, that the United States will repeal the pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman law, should prove to be a mis- 
take, and the United States should o: her mints to free coin- 
age, then we should be cut off from trade with all the silver 


countries.” They admitted that, and consequently t) 
made extraordinary efforts to accomplish their purpos 

The edict comes with a command from the bankers of 
and New York, and through the newspapers and offi 
Congress must repeal the Sherman law or they will de 
They have the power to destroy a great many people. 
England probably $2,000,000,000. They have their hand 
debtors and make them labor, and make them appeal 1 
English gold trust are in partnership with our bin 
3,500 or 3,700 national banks are all agents for this ; 
this gold ring which would not allow England to have bim 
to relieve the English manufacturers, but which put 
the gold basis, and now they must put us on the gold 
they will be excluded from the silver-standard co 
cause there is nothing better established than that 
with appreciating gold can compete with a silver-stand 
try. 

Silver remains stationary: it measures property; 
pace with the general range of prices. In silver-stand 
tries you can pay contracts in the money of the contr 
in gold countries you have to pay in appreciating mo: 
than you contracted to pay. You dare not go into ent 
because property is falling on your hands and stagnat 
hard times exist; but prosperity exists where hon 
money is used, and Mexico is a good illustration of \ 
speaking of. 

I wish to say that Mexico has a very intelligent admi 
tion, a strong administration, it is true, butthat is nec 
that country. It has a patriotic administration, and th 
dent of that Republic is the peer of any president or any : 
the world. He isa man of character, a man of heart, 
nerve; and he has for twenty years, inacountry whic! 
in revolution for fifty years previously, established 
tained peace and secured prosperity. It is true that ' 
silver cuts off its export and produces some distress | 
makes it difficult for Mexico to pay her interest on he: 
debt due to foreigu countries. She has assumed a vast 
sibility in subsidizing railroads, but the burden is bor 
exse. Everybody thought it was the wildest thing in th: 
for Americans to invest the large sums they have in that 
try on the vast subsidies which Mexico promised, because « 
body thought that Mexico could not fulfill its obligations: | 
prosperity of that country up to this time has enabled bh: 
meet all her obligations. She may notbe able tocontinued 
so now with the present price of silver, but she will be ab 
do it soon. 

Mexicohasgreatnaturalresources. Shecould supply thi 
try with all the coffee andall the tobacco which we req! 
her tobacco is just as good as that of Cuba; infact, itis s 
it is sent to Cuba and exported from there to other c 
with a Cuban name. Experts say it is equally as good 
tobacco of Cuba. 

As a coffee country Mexico has no superior. Her « 
equal to the best produced in the world. The people < 
country are developing those industries, and I think is is 1 
ter of congratulation that our neighboring sister has em 
from fifty years of revolution, has had twenty years of peac 
is governed by a patriotic administration which has gi 
prosperity. If we had an Administration which would do 
United States: what the administration of Diaz does for 
ico, we should have such prosperity as the world has never 

Mr. Romero, from whom I have read these extracis, is : 
of great experience and judgment. Before I went to M: 
conversed with him about the conditions there, but I | 
conception of the great advantages that country was rei 
from the free and unlimited coinage of silver. 

I shall proceed with the quotations [ desire to make. 
considerable discussion as to the adoption of an internatio! 
they gave it up and adjourned, accomplishing nothing. | « 
to read a paragraph from the statement of the delegate 
Bolivia with regard to thedisadvantages of trade: and it 
one among many facts, which I think equally important. 
no resolution was reached and the question was referred to ! 
land, there was great gloom among the Pan-American 
sentatives. The delegate from Bolivia explained his v 
follows: 


Before voting, the honorable Mr. Obarrio, delegate from Bolivia, 5 
the chair the written expression of the views upon which he found 
vote, uesting at the same time that the document be read and al 
to the minutes as an appendix. 


The document appears as Appendix No. 2. The followin 
tice was read by the Secretary: 


Whereas, after animated discussions, we have been able only to reach tle 
ccnclusion to put an end to our work without any practical result, owin 
the difficulties which at the present time appear to oppose the establish! 
of the projected international monetary system, and being ip '\': 
accord with the report of thespecial committee, I shall support It, sincere.) 
regretting that that other world peyond the seas, which was former!y 60 
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tirely ignored, should be an obstacle to the realization of the purpose which Importe and exports of me ? chandise into a ia from the l niled States fr m and 
brought us together. to Bermuda and countries south of United States, etc.—Continued 

The original idea was the adoption of a silver dollar, exclusively Amert- “es oi . a ae a a 
ean, Which. uniform in design, fineness, and weight, should serve a5 & Com- Merchandise 
mon unit and should circulate freely, and with the same value in all the 
countries of our continent. each of which should coin a proportional quan- | Bermuda and countries | — ee 
tity. A monetary type having these conditions could not but assist and ex- south of the United -xports Total 
pand our commercial transactions, increasing at the same our social and States | Imports imports 
political relations. And, as in the majority of the American countries, the | Saat For rotal. | @nd 
silver dollar is themonetary unit, although with some differences as regards eigt ‘ exports. 
design, fineness, etc., many of those countries being in fact monometallists | a 
on a silver basis, since they have no other monetary type or circulating | = a | 
coih, the possibility, not without foundation, of making them uniform was | West Indies nae ne bank Oe. Ste Set] case ene! Om.008.¢ aii 
thoughtof. But here another unforeseen obstacle presents itself, which ap Brit ish on 316, 08, 5U~) 87,9 Seay Sees y 0 : 4 ‘ 073, {38 
pears to have been overlooked, rendering the proposed unification impossi- Danish 600, ee 8 ) 64,3 t,t ‘4 u49 
ble for the present. This obstacle is the difference in the relation between | Dutch 2 cescccscenes] owes nae od : ' ’ ; a : “A v7 
gold and silver, which in all of the American countries is uniformly that of French ....--.----------] 1, = — on - Ber 1, 827, 295 
1 to 15}, except in the United States, where itis 1 to 16. The perhaps not im- | Haiti wanenenn| o, rep - a 7 i aa a 8, O81 
probable adoption of the common type ts the only way the desired unifica- | Santo Domingo ...... a) 1, 108, 733 34, 746 , 43,479) 3, S30, 74 
tion of our monetary system can be secured, making New York, according | Spanish Ds se ; s 
to the opinions of competent persons, the American clearing house, as Lon | Cuba — -| 78, 706, 506) <3, 604, 04 <4, 4, 204 

Puerto Rico sa 4, 008, G23) 2, 502, 788 =, ), 230 


don is that of the whole world. 
To form a complete idea of the difficulties presented by the diversity of | South America i 


cotns in our continent, I shall limit myself to a relation of my personal ex Argentine Republic 5, 239,095) 4 786, 567) 103, 120 4,979 606) 10, 218, 791 
perience. Upon returning from my country, at the end of last year, I took Bolivia : ; ai 5, 47 = wt, Sad . me. 4, S49 30 325 
charge of some young men who are being educated in thiscountry. To pay Brazil yo 76, 222, 138 12 339, Ss 18, 40 12 388, 124 88, 610, 262 
their passage and my own from the port of Mollendoto Panama in Peruvian Chile : .-.| 8,005,441) 2,971, S41 9,490) 2, 980 R31 





soles, i suffered a discount of 20 per cent, giving 2,400 Bolivianos for 2,000 Columbia aa 3, 572,918} 3, 047 620) 108, 157) 3, 156, 777 
soles. I was compeiled to bring the money for the tuition and expenses for Ecuador ‘ dion 960, 228 815, 839 5st 817, 425 
a given time of these young men in draft on London at ninety days’ sight, | Guianas ; r 
the only way some of our countries have for locating funds in these markets. | British 5. 029,178) 1,953, 01 17,663) 2,000, 675) ) 


I secured these drafts at a discountof 40 per cent, for the rate of exchange | Dutch eee |} 1,079, 710; 364, 725 8, 634 373, 350! } 8, 632, 240 








Was then at 30 pence for a Bolivian dollar, a rate which fluctuates between | French ‘ a 85, 965 108, 004 5. 349 113, 353) ) 

29 and 32 pence. These drafts negotiated here at $4.74 per pound sterlingsut- | Peru : 819, 168 635, 135 1. 586 636,721) 1, 455, 889 

fered another discount of 5.20 per cent, the total discount reaching the enor- | Uruguay .; 1,623, 380 902, 144 BS, 462 060. 606) 2 588. 988 

mous figureof 45.20 per cent, thus reducing every 100 Boltvianos townly 4.80 Venezuela a , 118) 4,142, 051 65,610 4,207,661) 7,882,779 

American money; that is, almost half their value. - - natin 
If to this be added the fact that the transportation rates for passengers | Total 247, 686, 494 101, O28, 4312, 573, 801/103, 602, 232/351, 288, 726 


and merchandise are extremely high, and prevent our sending our varied 
products in exchange for the manufactures of this country we consume, 


which on reaching Bolivia are trebled in value, it can easily be understood WORTHINGTON C. FORD, 
that the commercial relations between this country and mine can not be | Chief of Burea 
expanded I ASURY DEPARTMENT 


Bolivia takes from the United States petroleum, white and colored cotton 
stuffs, in great quantities; hardware, agricultural implements; some ma 
chinery, carriages, and vehicles of all kinds, miscellaneous small articles of ».} a elt tiie anes » Tied Sends @ 0 29 
metal and glassware, plated ware, pianos, fine furniture, printing ma- Ba BNCe Ol trade against the United States, $144,054,262. ; 
terials, etc. | Sofaras Europe is concerned, she produces not one article 

a not, as ee ee te for ae Lyne enyrene ee by Spoeees that we must have. But we must buy the coffee and the differ- 
our products, owing to the high transportation rates, and we are forced to : ica aiaaiaeall aia : ee neal 7? y 
have recourse to the ruinous system of drafts, which, did the American sil- | ‘ nt spi es and productions of the South Am rican States. We 
ver dollar exist as a common unit, would not cost us more than 3 or4per | Will buy them. We sell our commodities to Europeand pay she 
cent for exchange rates for the accommodation of having our money inthe | South American States in drafts on London for the commodities 


reau oF Statistica, September 15, 189. 


form of a piece of paper easily carried in the pocket. . 2 el eas cemee gunned can a nate ees 
To-day that forced accommodation, for the reasons already expressed, re- | buy. We have a very small direct trade there. Whereas, 
duces the value of our money nearly one-half. | if we had a coin common with them, and had a common preos- 


The Bolivian commerce is not so insignificant as is generally believed. If | perity with them, they would take our manufactured products 


Bolivia has not figured and does not figure in statistics as a commercial na . . 2 ' — “ . eat y 
tion; if the figures ascribed to her therein do not correspond to her popula. | and our farm products in paymentof what we buy of them. We 
tion, area, and varied resources, it is because all her trade is carried ou | ought tosend our manufactured products to the less advanced 
ele a Ee anderens 1 - aa one ae this gh mal ee | nations, where they have more of the raw material and less of 
and exported nearly all she consumed and produce: 1roug e Peruvian | aa bias ni mela dain uel Se = aa at 
port of Arica, her natural outlet; therefore the statisticians considered as | the manufactured articles. It is w ith suc h nations that we ought 
the foreign commerce of Bolivia merely the little she imported and exported | to cultivate trade. Europe has only manufactured articies, 
a ~J - — a pe -_ ee aan ae bas it ae hec- | which we ought to manufacture ourselves: but if we increased 
ssary only to consult e official statistics o e Argentine, according to " . uri rien: : } ian ane eo _- ™ in 
which during the tirst year of the war on the Pacific she exported through out tt ide with Mexicoand South America we should get the raw 
Rosario in silver ore alone over $15,000.000; seventeen millions during the | M iterials for our manufactures, and we should be able to send 
second year. a id nearly twenty-one millions in the third. All thisfrom the | them our manufactured articles and get raw materials that we 
departments bordering on the Argentine alone. must have . 


T only read that as a sample of the views of the delegates who We invited Mexico and South America to come here under a 
wore invited to adopt a common silver coin which should be a | pledge to establish a common coin which should be a legal ten- 
legal tender in all the American States. Other delegates spoke der in all the American states. But when they came here we 
in like manner of the inconvenience and difficulties of the trade | treated them with the utmost contempt, kept them here for 
in cons ‘quence of their not having a coin common with us and of awhile, and then let them go back under the promise that we 
having to get theirexchange through London. Butnothing could | would do better another time, but when they came a second time 
induce the delegates of the United States to yield. They did not | we refused altogether. All this matter has failed because wv 
respect the law of Congress or the rights of our guests. Isitim- | would not comply with the invitation that we sent out. | was 
portant for us to trade with them? Is it important for us to cul- talking with the Mexican officials last summer and they said 
tivate commercial relations with them? that when the United States invited those nations to come, and 

I have in my hand an official memorandum from the Bureau | then refused to confer upon the most important question that 
of Statistics showing the trade with them during the last year, | was contained in the invitation, it was asad day for all Americans. 
the articles, and the balance of trade. From that itappears that Now, I propose that we invite them back, and put a provision 
the balance of trade against the United States was $144,084,262, | into the law that we will be bound by the conclusion arrived at. 
and the trade was in articles that we must have, that we can not | We were in every moral sense bound before. 
get elsewhere. Suppose we had established a coin common with them and 
Imports and exports of merchandise into and from the United States from and Wits Gur people, what would be our situation to-day? We wo ld 

to Bermuda and countries south of the United States during the year ending | L“Ve good money, rising prices; we wou'd be mining and coin- 





June 30, 1893. ing our Own money, and our trade with Mexicound South Amer 
—_— $a ica would be growing. As the delegute from Bolivia said, New 
Merchandise. York would be the clearing house for all America. We have it 





Bermuda and countries 


ee e in our power to doit; but England says we shall not. 
south of the United Exports. E y 


Total 








—, . oS 4 Seemarts Before I proceed further I want to call particular attention to 

mports. — For- | votaL and | the disadvantages that England labored under before she put 

| eign. : exports. | India on a gold basis, to show why she did it; thedisadvantages 

; canna —r——_ | of dishonest money, the disadvantage of money that will steal 

II fic om tscnccesienigenicssae $759,846; $943,602) $18,514) $962,116) $1,721,962 | every day and every night by growing more and more valuable. 
en 83, 555, 09u; 18,991,714) 676, 920 19, 568, 634) 53, 123, 733 Gold is the worst thief in the world. oy 


Costa Rica.............| 2,300,358) 1,178,301) 32, 1, 210 8, 520, 098 Mr.STEWART. They are putting her on a gold basis. 
—— ek i — Mr. DOLPH. I thought they were putting her on a silver 


Nicaragua 1, 400, at 
Salvador...2--0---7 72) 15.855, 


basis. 


British Honduras ._._..... 155, 171 391, 106 5 5 , : 
Central American States: —_ =e Mr. DOLPH. Are they putting India on a gold basis? 
7 
2, , 095 Ls “J T 
2,494, 160 Mr. STEWART. They contemplate putting her on a gold 
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basis. I have heard a great deal about that. That gives me an 
idea that I will elaborate. 

Mr. DOLPH. Then I will withdraw it. 

Mr. STEWART. No; the Senator can not withdraw it, be- 
cause the idea hus reached me. It is too late to withdraw it. I 
hope I shall make it reach my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. 
HOAR],s0 that he may understand it before we get through. The 
idea will not hurt him if he gets it. 





and go to a gold standard, and make all silver money and all 
paper money redeemable in gold. Nothing will be real money 
of ultimate payment but gold. Then you will have $82,000,000 
of gold, of real money in the country, in the Treasury. That is 
all you have. Then you will have of stuff to be redeemed, over 
a thousand millions. They say, ‘‘ Very well, we will strengthen 
that and buy more gold.” If you buy more gold you will put up 
the price. All stuff, both silver and paper, is just the same as 
paper; itis not standard money at all; and the great trouble with 
the whole country is that we have got too much stuff to be re- 
deemed and not enough money with which to redeem it. They 
are talking of redeeming this with standard money. They say 
silver is not to be standard money. It must be maintained by 
redemption in gold. 

The Treasury Department has said that we will keep silver at 
yar by redeeming all this in gold. If you do, you have only got 
82,000,000 of money in the Treasury. If standard silver dollars 

are not standard money you are on an inflated basis, and youare 
liable to have a panic any hour. You wil! have to buy several 
hundred millions more gold, and must keep it on hand constantly 
to keep afloat the thousand millionsof promises. This will be the 
case when you reduce silver by this bill and by the ruling of the 
Secretary to a promise to pay gold. If silver is not to be stand- 
ard money, the Treasury is now bankrupt. 

Mr. DOLPH. I think the Senator’s colleague has contended 
that it does not make any difference what kind of money it isso 
that it has the stamp of the Government on it; that makes it 
good money. 

Mr. STEWART. The Senator from Oregon did not under- 
stand my colleague atall. He ought to listen to him a little 
more, and then he will know more about it. My colleague said 
that the amount that you can keep afloat determines prices. 
He did not say it was safe to float $1,000,000,000 of credit on $82,- 
000,000 of real money. There is a difference between money and 
a promise. You are reducing this entire stuff to promises, and 
howare you going to keep them out? You must continue to buy 
gold, and that will keep up the priceof gold, See how youstand. 
The gold is now cornered, ou can get no gold from Russia, 
because she has been wise enough to give her people fiat money 
that does not have to be redeemed. So you can not produce a 
panic in Russia, because their money is not redeemable. It is 
irredeemable money, real money. Credit money depends upon 
promise of redemption in some other money. 

France protects her gold by paying silver when gold is asked. 
So with Germany. France Lis $900,000,000 and Germany has 
some $300,000,000 or $400,000,000. Austria has about $150,000,000. 
She bought this gold ostensibly to redeem her paper, but if she 
should commence paying it out to redeem her paper money she 
would lose it all. Soba between Vienna and London is 
about 20 per cent. 

Great Britain is the only country in the world in a position to 
have international money. She has an income of $500,000,000 a 
year in interest from foreign countries. The other countries 
have to pay her. So that she has command of all the free gold 
of the world. She generally takes her pay in produce at a very 
low rate. Consequently she can pretend to have an international 
money; but she has raised the rate of interest three or four times 
in the last few years to keep her gold. 

Our Treasury is open to all the world. Every kind of money 
we have is liable to be redeemed in gold. So that whenever any 
combination of men feel disposed they can take our paper there 
and draw gold. Then you must buy more gold. Then they can 
draw it out again and keep putting up the price in that way. 
They can force the issue of any amount of bonds they desire. 
The United States will be in their power. They can make the 
public debt higher than it was during the war. If you under- 
take this foolish game of repudiating the standard money you 
must keep buying gold to sustain the credit of the Government. 

The free gold passes from nation to nation. No nation can 
have more than its distributive share, unless it is hoarded. More 
than half of the gold in the world is to-day hoarded, either for 
war or extortion. The balance is cornered by afew banking in- 
stitutions in London and in New York, so that they have the 
power of creating a panic at any time; they can knock down your 
stocks and buy them in at their pleasure. The whole property 
of the United States is at the mercy of this gold ring, which 
controls the gold which floats according to the laws of trade. 

What I want is more standard money, good money that will 
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take care of itself, money that is not a promise to pay, 


| that redeems itself. That is what I want. When we h: 
| stroyed the standard money that has been coined w 
| Bland act, and which is a legal tender for the payment of | 


when you say silver must be redeemed in go!d and you | 
gold basis, then this country is bankrupt. Thus you giy 
gold ring the privilege of buying gold and putting up it 


| while in putting up its price they put down the price o 
What is the proposition? The proposition is to repeal this act | 


modities. 

They have not yet undertaken to redeem rupees in | 
gold. When they attempt that they will bankrupt Indin. 
destroy India financially, the same as it will us. They a: 
ing the rupee now as fiat money. Suppose that Russia s 
say that her circulating medium shall be redeemed in g 
Russia would be a bankrupted country in one year. Su) 
France and Germany should change their policy and s 
all their money outstanding shall be redeemed in gold; it 
make the same trouble for them. 

We are the only gold country in the world, a debtor na 
that allows speculators to draw our redemption money from un 
our circulation. Why is it necessary to pass this bill and br 
ruin upon the United States? Thatis theintention. The 
bine intend to rob us and we help them doit. They hay 
other intention. 

I now want to read a little from the testimony of Maj. Ger 
Phelps, a prominent Englishman, describing the effect of 
gold standard in England and the silver standard in India 


Maj. Gen. PHELPS. The gold price of articles is falling beca 
price of gold has risen much ~~ than the price of silver. Now e 
another point on which I hope Mr. Cotterell-Tupp will allow me to ask 
whether he has reaily considered that bimetallism would cost 1 
farthing. Iam inclined to think that the owners of fixed goldincom 
who are paid in gold, would find that their outlay would steadily 
from the time of bimetallism being introduced; the owners of cv: 
owners of railway debentures, would find that their sovereign \ 
longer purchase 258. worth, but would sink down to its price of 20s 
sumers would suffer from the rise in wages, which would inevitably | 
from bimetallism, which would increase the wage fund enormously 

The Indian mill-owners, who are now cutting the throats of the unfo: 
nate people in Manchester and Lancashire, would find that their p: 
would dwindle, and instead of having the monopoly of the Eastern su; 
of coarse yarns, they would find that Lancashire was again competing with 
them and probably beating them out of the field, both in East Africa and 
in Japan and China. Then the Indiantea-planters would find that their tea 
was no longer so profitable; in fact, all the persons who export from India 
make the greater part of their profit from the fall in exchange. If they 
send their goods to England when the exchange is at ls. 4d., and before they 
are paid it goes down to Ls. 3jd., then that farthing is an item of profit wh 
they can not calculate upon. 

1 now come to the last portion of Mr. Tupp’s pathetic appealto John Bu 
and I feel that he has got that large and ene animal entirely by the 
wrong limb. He appeals to John Bull totake pity — Anglo-Indian losses 
Now, if all the Anglo-Indian wives died to-morrow John Bull would not turn 
a hair; he would not trouble his head about it; he has his own poor's rate 
his own paupers, his own misery, his own back slums, his own labor ques 
tion, and he does not care anything about the Anglo-Indians and th: 
fortunate family affairs. I therefore think that this appeal ad miseri 
is rather unfortunate. What we wish toshowto John Bullis that he is inju 
ing himself. If we prove to John Bull that he is injuring his trade, we twist 
his tail in a very tender place indeed. pupeets we bring to his notic 
fact thatthecottonindustryin Lancashire has in some branches been an! 
lated by this stupid monometallic protectionist system. 


Gen. Phelps continues: 


The Manchester people are aware of it thoroughly now. It has taken a 
number of years to awaken them to it; but when one sees that the export of 
cotton from Lancashire has remained at one million per annum, while theex 
port from Bombay has risen to, I think, between seventy and eighty mil 
that is a fact that comes home to every Lancashire cotton-spinner. | have 
been among the working classes of Lancashire and Nelson, and elsewhere, 
and I have found them waking up and rubbing their eyes and wondering 
how they could be so foolish. Then we have to point out to the landlords of 

cngland that the falling off in the value of their estates, which to them is 
inexplicable, is also traceable to that year when silver was demonetized and 
the great gold famine was started. It is the gold famine that has des! royed 
thevalue of English estates. Once get the landlords to understand that and 
you will find that the British lion will be very wide awake in another teuder 

art. 

’ Then look at the farmers, who from the same date have been losing enor 
mously, the whole of their working capital. I have seen it estim: 1 
some review at £300,000,000 since bimetallism ceased. Itisa deadly 36 
that is ae the whole of the profit of the tenant farmers, swe} ff 
their income, and left aor farms mere heaps of weeds. Get the tenant 
farmer to understand that that is due to this selfish protectionist policy, and 
he will soon cry out for free trade in both metals, and he will be noisy 
enough until the noble animal works y The farmer grumbles at the con 
tinued fall in the prices of wheat. It is rather, perhaps, teleological. He 
will not be able to connect the cause and effect; but he sooner or later will 
see that whenever there is a fall in exchange, whenever the value of the 
rupee drops, immediately there is an increased quantity of wheat sent over 
from India. The native exports his wheat ona silver basis, and gets paid 
on a gold basis. : 

Of course, as long as that continues the unfortunate farmer will sce (he 

rice of wheat continually dropping away. Impress these facts upon the 

english public, and you will find that the British lion will wake up. But 
talking to him about the Anglo-Indians, and about their wives, and about 
the little visits to the hill stations, and about sending their children home 
you will never get him to understand why the children should not stay with 
their parents and be sent to the board school in the cantonment. That 1s 
the idea of the average Englishman. And also you should get him io un 
derstand vo this is a very important matter) that if bimetallism were re 
stored and perfect free trade were restored at our English mint, the result 
would be that the center of all the exchange operations of the world would 
be more and more in London. Therefore you may reasonably appeal to the 
merchant, to the banker, to the farmer, to every person in England, and 
show him that bimetallism is to his interest; that I beg respectfully to sug- 
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gest to my friend, Mr. Cotterell Tupp, would be the point of view that he 
should lay before the British lion. 

That point of view has been presented in England until it has 
been understood, until it has driven the English statesmen to 
thinking about the matter. 

I produce other reports to show that notwithstanding our 
McKinley bill their trade increases here, while it has fallen off 
in the East in consequence of the free silver there, on account of 
havinga currency there cheaper thangold. Butitwas not cheap 
comparatively. Dishonest gold could not compete with honest 
silver, and they had to commence the destruction of honest sil- 
ver in India in order to destroy Indian manufactures and Indian 
competition. Weare to be served in the same way. I have 
other documents showing their anxiety for fear we will not re- 
peal the Sherman law, but will open our mints to silver and come 
in competition with them in the Asiatic trade. 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. FAULK- 
NER, on whose motion the Senate took a recess. ] 


Tuesday, October 24, 1893. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I believe that agitation and 
discussion, where great questions are involved, are most bene- 
ficial. In looking over the United States and communicating 
with citizens of various States, [ find that where the slavery agi- 
tation was most violent there is the most activity of the human 
intellect. I find that in Kansas and Missouri, where the agita- 
tion was greatest. a much higher average of intelligence and a 
broader grasp of public questions are found than in any other 
part of the country. I find in those sections they appreciats 
danger to the Republic more quickly, and are more zealous of 
the rights of American citizens than in other sections which are 
not so violently agitated. It makes no difference on which side 
of the original contest the parties were, their intellect was mani- 
festly brightened, and was even enlarged by the violent contest 
they had 

I have before me two letters, written by a Missourian by the 
name of James H. Birch, which show a grasp of the situation 
which is remarkable. I will read a portion of them, and I think 
any Senator who will read these two communications from this 
Missourian will appreciate the fact that he is not only a patriot, 
but that he is a man of broad and comprehensive vision. The 
first is dated July 6, 1893, published in the St. Joseph Herald, 
right in the center of the original conflict. He says: 

GOLD OR SILVER—AN IRREPRESSIBLE CONFLICT—UNDER WHICH KING? 
St. Joseph Herald, July 6. 


When Abraham Lincoln in 1858, in his debates with Douglas announced the 
fact thatthere was an “irrepressible conflict’’ between freedom and slavery, 
and thatthis nation could not endure half slave and half free, he but uttered 
the convictions of a philosophical mind filled and illumined with the conflict 
and compromises on the slavery question, as shown by our history since the 
formation of the Government, to the last act in 1854, which uprooted the first 
compromise of 1820. He saw that the question of compromise Was but a 
makeshift for the hour, while at the bottom was a fundamental principle. 
which, like Banquo's ghost, would not down, and that the time would come 
when either the Union would be dissolved or slavery destroyed. His pro 
phetic genius withheld from him the fact that he himself was to be quorun 
pars magna fui, and that, Sampson like, when it was destroyed by his own 
hand he would be its victim 

The day came, and from the conflict of arms the Union emerged stronger 
than ever, with slavery destroyed—and to-day every one rejoices both that 
it came and so ended. The greater question of the rights of the States and 
the perpetuation of the Union was the real issue, but, when the States went 
under, the subordinate factor which incited their acts went down forever also. 
Since when the question of ‘‘compromises”’ has ceased, and that disturbing 
element no longer raises its angry face. 

To-day we are in the midst of another ‘irrepressible conflict,’’ not whether 
Senator Toombs shall call *‘the roll of his slaves within the shadow of Bun 
ker Hill monument,”’ but whether the gold oligarchy shall call the roll of 
their slaves for all time within every cotton, wheat, and corn field in this 

reat land, from which, after such heroic struggles, personal slavery was 

nally banished forever. 


How truthfully he states the present question! It is whether 


42] 


as it were in a night, from the lost Atlantis, has filled Europe with ter- 
nation. Through liberal laws we have reached a point that our very exis 
tence threatens theirs. U troy our intelligence, genius, 


nable to control or de 








or enterprise, culminating as it has in the most remarkable spectacle the 
world has ever witnessed—now in progress at Chica,o, and fearing the in 
fluence which it will spread over the worlki—they have marshaled their 
forces for a final battle Kuowing how eas they had controlled the eastern 
hemisphere through their financial ideas of strength L feel that unless 
they can shackle the freemen of America h their golden rivets, the battle 
for supremacy is lost to then ever 

Alexander Hamilton wanted a government stronger than theone our fa 
thers made, but failing to get what he wanted, he loyally a ! and 
said, ‘That a system of government which controlled the Army irse 
of the people was strong enough to perpetuate its own existence \nd so 
it has proven 

Charles Parsons, at the bankers’ congress at Chicazo, said, ‘1 banks 
virtually controlled the purse of thenation."’ Through that purse t ro 
pose to control the people as well as the nation. And the assertion by the 
people of late years that they have the supreme right to control tha rse 
and to declare what that purse sh 6 filled with, has aroused this 


thrown off all 
} 


cress of bankers, who, under the lead of Mr. Cleveland, have 
disguises, refuse all compromises. and demand that silver be demon: 
ani gold enthroned as king—and they, as a self-existing, moneyed oligarchy 
will rule the world 

An oligarchy of brains coupled with integrity has always been a model 
government, and yet our fathers, in framing ours, refused to permit anyone 


| to make laws or direct their enforcement, except those which the ‘lected 
for themselves, by their votes And now an oligarchy of money ers ”’ 
ask that they be entrusted with the powers under a golden king to ntrol 
the purchasing power of the great productions of this, the greatest of mod 
ern nations. The very statement of the proposjtion is enough to raise the 





we shall be ruled by a moneyed oligarchy, the like of which was | 


never seen, a fabric which challenged the admiration of Glad- 


stone, a power which he was proud to serve, a power whose lead- | 


ing idea was and is to absorb the labors of all men. Ten thou- 
sand million dollars from foreign countries and the annual con- 


tribution of $500,000,000 is a colossal fabric. and when that colos- | 


sal fabric announces its policy to be aggrandizement for itself, 
degradation and slavery for the masses, well may this author 
say that the question is not whether Senator Toombs shall call 
the roll of his slaves on Bunker Hill, but whether this colossal 
combine shall call the roll of their slaves in every cotton, wheat, 
and corn field in America. He proceeds: 


The conflict of this day as compared to that one, had this much in favor of | | 


the former: The Southern man believed slavery was right; he believed it 
was the best condition for the slave; he fed him, clothed him, and housed 
him in return for his labor, and took care of him in sickness and old age 

while the men of to-day who are attempting to establish the gold king un 
der whom to rule the world are guiltiess of a conscience that reaches beyond 
the advancement of their own power as “money-getters.” Like the slave 
oligarchs they have picked their time, when they have a President who wil! 
assist them, as James Buchanan did the Southern men, and they feel through 
the action of Mr. Cleveland and his Cabinet that their hour of triumph is at 
hand, and with such help they can dethrone silver, and crown their golden 
god as the future king. The majestic presence of the United States, risen 











spirits of those who fell on the battlefields thirty years ago, whether of the 
blue or the gray, and forces them to raise their voices in protest against 
such desecration, and to inquire for what they fought and died, if in the end 
their children and friends were forever to be enslaved 

Look at the history of the last four months What better evider f the 
power of this golden king do we wish fty millions of gold export und 
the country trembl f on the verge of bankruptcy, and those m ho or 
x ized and sisted in bringing about this condition of affairs demanding 
that they shall have full and complete ntrol, and then they will piacate 


his ‘movable king’’ in consideration of transferring to them full power 


the purse of the nation 





I :ve but stated the issues involved. Every one can work out for! 
» condition of affairs should the people surrender to this oligarch 
y-getters Our people have settied all questions of gover 
until the only practical question left is, ‘Shall man be free to get the full 
] t of his labor?’ There is not gold enough in the United States to pay 
he interest on the railway bonds of the United States for one yea! Ly 





un ing of the enormous indebtedness carried by the people in other ways. 
And it is a standard made of this metal, that is sought to measure the val 
uation of the product of the labor of the people of the United States \ pro 
duct the deportation of but fifty millions of which has plunged us into our 
presnt condition, and which only promises us relief by unconditional sur- 
render, thus trying to force the people through the distress which it has 
produced to sell their birthright for a ‘‘ mess of pottage 





‘Fling me,” said Rhoderick Dhu when a prisoner to King James, to his 
minstrel who had reached him, * the picture of thefight. How metmyclan 
the Saxon might.’ Just so, the people are watching and waiting tosee how 
their representatives will meet this ‘Saxon might.’’ How shall it be done 
There is but one way. The day of compromise is past—thus sayeth the 


bankers’ Congress, and so said the Southern leaders in 61. Then let usac 

ept the gage of battle and declare all compromises off. This country can 
not endure part gold and part silver. The conflict istrrepressible. One or 
the other must go—but which? To surrender to goid means eternal trib 
ute—and what is tribute but slavery A joint reign. means the return ofour 
present condition, whenever the powers of gold are able to organize it he 
horrors of the result of the consolidation of 81,700,000,000 of greenbacks into 
6 per cent gold-bearing bonds from 1866 to 1873 can never be forgotten—and 
he who forgets that recent history of his country is one who Is satisfied with 
his daily wages, however small, and will only fight for wages 

W hat line of battle do you propose? Let it be one, which, when won, will 
bring us to an end. Were I to make it, it should be the Treasury note re 
deemable in silver. This, while not demonetizing gold, would supersede it 
Let it seek its abode in ee What use have we for it, except to pay off 
the hundred millions of gold-bearing bonds. With this discharged we are 
free from Europe and making our own standard, can do business among 
ourselves with it, never fearing that in the dead hour of the night this con- 
gress of bankers will seek and plot measures to rob us of the wealth of the 
furrow which, while being turned up to the sun, is fertilized with the sweat 
of the farmer's face. 

Is there no Blaine now living? Whocan callanother Pan-American con- 
gress, and consolidating the two Americas on this question agree to make 
the American dollar and stand behind it in opposition to the European dol 
lar. The western hemisphere against the eastern hemisphere. To-day 
we are but the political antithesis of the monarchies of Europe. We have 
fought our way from their relentless grasp until we are free. Are we not 
strong enough to fight this new battle and add another chaplet to the helmet 
which adorns our goddess of liberty? 

But some of our gold friends are prepared to shriek Why, gold will goto 
apremium?’ Well, letitgo. Who is hurt by it? Wasn't it 200 per cent 
premium during thewar? Was notevery reverse of the Union armies seized 
hold of by the patriotic gold gamblers of that day to send the price of gold 
higher, and greenbacks lower, just as the present gold gamblers are doing 
to-day with silver. And yet with not a single gold dollar, nota single silver 
dollar, the soldiers went on fighting at 313 a month until the Government 











reigned once moresupreme. And thenthese great financiers who lov iso 
we rot Congress to pass a law to turn the 2,000,000,000 paper dollar hich 
had been sold at 3 to Linto 6 per cent gold-bearing bonds. Let gold beara 
premium. Then gold will buy more silver, but there its power ends-—-it can 
neither oppress nor terrorize the people. The gold standard in Europe sets 
the price of wages. The price of wages sets the price of food—therefore, 
with the gold standard alone in the United States, we would have gold wages 
and consequently gold prices for everything else. Our farmers and me- 

hanics, who are complaining of wages and prices to-day may figure on what 
their cond m will be in the hands of these men who forced the Govern- 
ment in 1866 to consolidate their 40 per cent greenba into 100 per cent gold- 
bearing bonds. Let the gold go. it was a traitor to us in the days of the 
wa It has no sympathy with the sufferings or 1 fortunes of the people. 
With self-righteousness it pours out its Pharasaical cant denouncing the 
Publican because he can’t pay his taxes like it n 

This article is already longer than I contemplated, and yet I have entered 
into no detail or argument—only presenting the lines of the fight. Imay do 


s later 
J. H. B. 
He wrote another article, after having stated the issue, and 


22 


stated it fairly, stated it as Mr. Gladstone states it, stated it as | 


every historian knows. He then in his next article points out 
th« ] 
silver producing countries, independence of Europe : 
But here in the Senate while we are discussing this s 
weare cilled obstructionists, and it is said we : 
will of the majority. 
the ] ijority. 
The will of the majority is with us, 

the time. It was with us by 19 mojority last February. It is 
with us to-day. Itis the Administration and the gold ring that 
are thwarting the will of the majority. Even the senior Sena- 
ter from New York |Mr. Hii] has declared over and over again 


issue 


ime 
re thwarting the 


that he is a bimetallist and for the use of both gold and silver as | 


money. ‘That is his will, but his will isthwarted by the Londcn 
combination with our Administration. There isa large major- 
ity in the Senate who still say they are bimetallists and want free 
coinage; and that is their earnest desire. If their will was not 
overcome by the money powers and by the Administration, we 
would have no difficulty in passing a free-coinage bill. 

Both plat 
clared in favor of bimetallism and made the people believe 


that they were honest in it, and the people voted for the candi- | 


dates honestly on that belief. The will of the 
the American people has been unequivocally expressed. Who 
has thwarted it? Whoare the obstructionists? Wasitthe wili of 
the majority that struck down silver in the act of 1873? Was it 
the will of the majority thit prevented the passage of the free- 
coinage billin 1878? Ah, no; there was a majority of nearly two- 
thirds in favor of free coinage in both Houses in 1878, but it was 
the will of the Administration that thwarted the will of the ma- 
jority. It was the loavesand fishes and the power of money that 
obstructed legislation. 

In the last four or five years, when we passed through this 
body three free-coinage bills and otter measures in favor of sil- 
ver, who has thwarted that will? Has it been done by the peo- 
ea Has it been done by those who are called the minority 

ere now? No; it has been done by the money powers and the 
cohesive power of public plunder. That is the way the will of 
the majority has been stifled. Never in all the history of the 
world was such a bold, such an aggressive attempt made to 
thwart the will of the majority of the people of the United 
States as expressed at the ballot box as the effort to destroy sil- 
ver at this extra session of Congress. 

Who are the filibusterers? The Administration have for 
twenty-five years filibustered against legislation to allow the 
will of the majority to be expressed. They have trampled upon 
the laws of Congress. 
said the money that Congress ordained was not good money. 
They have used the most corrupt, the most aggressive, the most 
outr }geous means, secret at first, public now, to enslave the ma- 
jority. Let the Administration takeoff their hands, and let the 
ma ority express itself in this Chamber, and we are two to one in 
the majority. 

[am opposed to stifling the will of the majority, but thank 
God the rules of the Senate allow us to hold outa little and point 
out that the majority is being coerced; that the majority is be- 
ing obstructed; that the majority that they claimisa fradulent 
majority, and was not sent here forsuch a purpose as they are now 
attempting to execute. 

This arrogant gold ring tell us that we are thwarting the will 
of the people. Let them bring the platform. Let them bring 
the platform in any State that declared for gold monomet wlism. 

[ say there was never such an outrageous, bold, and corrupt 
organization to thwart the will of the majority of the American 
people as this gold ring now doing its worst, now trampling upon 
the rights of the people, this colossal power of England supple- 
mented by the bankers of New York—the oligarchy that seeks 
to rule this country in place of the Constitution and laws, and to 
deny to the people the right to speak for themselves as they 
have spoken for twenty years. I believe in the rule of the ma- 
jorities, but I do not believe in the rule of corrupt money oli- 
garchies that seek to enslave the majority. 

At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. POWER.] 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I now call attention to 
another article by James H. Birch in which he suggests a mode 
of relief which I think is the true mode to adopt. 


THE IRRBSPRESSIBLE CONFLICT—THE AMERICAN VS. THE EUROPEAN DOLLAR. 


{Written for the St. Joseph Herald, July 2.] 


In my first article I took the position that there was an irrepressible con- 
flict between gold and silver, using the words of Mr. Lincoln on the slavery 
question. Th s conflict has been brought on by the gold trust of Europe, 
aided by its a therents in this count It is not the result of circumstances 
as a consequence of the great disparity in value between the metals to-day, 
but of conditions forced upon the people by the acts of the gold trust ftself. 
Tn 1873, when it first secured the Gemonetization of silver, it was worth a 
ea over gold, thus ‘proving beyond question that the conspiracy in- 

nmded its removal from circulation as currency in order that it should be 
able in the future to control the money supply and wield its great power for 


g ‘eat majority of 


medy, a Pan-American union, a monetary union for the | 
ltogether. | 


[ deny that we are thwarting the will of | 


It has been with us all | 


orms and all platforms for twenty years have de- | 


They have gone upon the stump, and | 
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their own benefit. The success of the gold trust has been so com) 
it now openly demands that which it secretly accomplisied in 1873 
[ts success in thus advancing the purcha+ing power of gold 
it was then, aided by the electionof Mr. Cleveland with his well-kn 
on the sub,ect, has made it so insolent in its demand that it now or 
arrozantly demands that silver again be demonetized, and that t 
| question of the currency be comm.tted to it. Tous we have the i 
| tendered to us by the gold trust. It claims that itis in 
| silver equal to gold by simply enacting a law to that effect 
| gold dollar will buy more in the markets of the world ¢ l 
can. Itadmits that wecan make it a debt paying token among 
put that in foreign countries it is bought and sold at its comms 
That by increasing the ratio we add to its intrinsic value, but i 
cial value abroad willbe simply its bullionvalue. Why does not i 
| that in foreign countries the stampof the United States on our 
is discredited and that it is only receivable at its bullion or c 
Value, exactiy ike our corn and whet and cotton? 
Having, the re, by its own acts during the last twenty 
value of silver from a premium to 23 per cent below. it se 
f of its own crimes and to entirely annihilate silver after th 
g it, and offer as their chief reason the fact that it no longer has 
Confronted, therefore, with this condition, and seeing 


1 
0 dou 


therefrom on the principle of ratio, let us therefore accept the fis 
issue tendered and dec'are ourselve 
r and selli ld as W 
this everlasting strife 


monometallists with silver a 
ve o our coLton anc Theat 
between the two metal 


standard 
| rid ourselves of 

I would say in regard to that matter that every co 
practically on one standard most of the time, but thats 
ulates itself, because they use the cheaper metal, wh 
brings it right up to par, and then the other metul 
cheaper, when they use that; so they vibrate back an 
That is the double standard. Itis the right to use ei 
and make it money. 

People are scared about the single silver standard, 
world has been on that standard more than half the 1 
cause during all the ages it has been the more plentifu 
and it has been more frequently used than gold; but mo 
be made of the two metas, and it is that which has n 
automatic theory tolerable, otherwise it would have be: 
doned long ago, and no fanatic would be crazy enough 
cate the more treacherous of two metals where there is not: 
to maintain civilization. I proceed with the reading of 1 
tract: 


buyin ng 2 





Let gold be the European standard and silver the American stand 
the end will reveal who has the bestof the fight. The peopie of the 
States will never submit to the single gold standard, thus giving to t 
trust the power to settle the value of the productions of our people, w 
capacity at any time to transfer gold enouzh to Europes to paralyze bu 
destroyconfidence, and banirupt the country. as it has done in the las 
months. A people who would thus voluntarily relinquish such pows 
the handsof the most soulless trust in the world or ever conceived of, 
| in or out of Tartarus, will in the end be slaves, as they would deserve to 
In fighting such a Tartarean scheme wisdom dictates that we do as 
fathers did, and set up its most perfect antithesis, for we are fighting a} 
ple who, having failed to subjugate us with arms, are now seexing ou 
struction through the powers of gold. Let us therefore make the s 
standard pure and simple—our standard—eliminating entirely gold fr 
currency —for we know it is both traitorous and treacherous, and the: 
unfit to be in partnership. 

Europe would uphold and maintain the gold standard, and the pe 
the United States, by putting themselves behind siiver alone, woul! n 
their standard. What, therefore, would be the logical resuit of our a 
With such nations as would likely join usin maintaining the silver 
ard the forces would be nearly equal. The frightened cry wouldgo u 
that our mints would be the “dumping ground of the world.” Admi 
more they would dump the better. The uncoined silver in the wor 
not give us aper capitacirculation equal to one-half nowenjoyed by F1 
which would be less than we needed, while the annual production « 
world—estimated at 150,000,000 ounces per year, would not keep pac 
eap ta with our yearly increasein population and wealth. The log 
sult would therefore be that the silver product would be wholly a 
and it would regain in a very few years the same value inthe marke 
world that {t had when the gold trust in 1873 sought its destructi 
stealthily secured its demonetization. It was then worth a premiun 
should it not be so again? 

Whether it will be depends entirely upon whether we abandon it 
liver ourselves body and soul, as well as our children, for all time t 
soulless creation, the gold trust. The effects ofsuch a result upon th: 
oo and happiness of the people of the whole world can not be cal: 

t would be like opening the prison houses of the millions who ear 
bread in the sweat of their face and inviting them out to enjoy the su 
amd breeze intended forall. Accompanying such an act by an assem 
not of a monetary conference to settle the question of ratio, but of t 
resentatives of all the governments in North and South America t 
among themselves in the coinage of an American dollar, would pla 
as the American financier’s king and a full rival in power and influe 
the European golden king, whose palace is to-day in Lombard or 
Needle street in London. This isste presented by such a combinatior 
not be doubtful. The emancipation which would follow wouid be hai 
the blessings of a second Magna Charta, and its results follow us fore' 
The United States, with its superiority in wealth, manufactures, ente! 
and intelligence, would direct the commerce of the entire we stern 
phere, and New York would be the financial center of the western wor 
the rival of London. 

“And the people of the western hemisphere, freed from chains once 
broken by their courage, but now riveted by the moneyed power of F 
would, under its inspiring tnfluence, be beyond all future attempts at s 
gation and our enfranchisement fully achieved. We would, of course, 
the old stalecry that the people could not absorb the silver. The fact is 
the people to-day do notabsorb the gold supply. Itis only foundin the! 
and the great vaults of the great cities, or. when plenty, in the Treasu 
the United States; they preferring its gold certificate to the gold itself. 
simpie Treasury note, issued in lieu thereof by the Government of the Uni'e 
States. exchangeable, not redeemabie, at all thesubtreasuries, wouid give 
additional strength, for while it would represent the silver token, it woul! 
carry with it the power, strength, and dignity of the United States with i's 
— people and their immense yearly productions of wealth behind | 

urely they would be the equal of the c ing-house certificates of New 
York and which alone saved those cities froma fate equal to the fate 
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would follow the success of t most fearful and fatal blow 
liberties of our race. ‘ . 
Forty-five years ago I was one 76 b ls Missouri boys. under cx 


Army) enca 
<i by 800 Coman 
y, repulsed them witha 


mand of Lieut. (now Col. William B. Roya f thereguiar 
on the Arkansas River, near Coon Creel 


ches and Apaches, and after two hours 








loss of 63, whom we buried in the sands. They were armed with bows an 
arrows and lances. We were med with breech-loading carbines, and su 
perior arms alone saved us from destruction rhirty yeare erwards 
gallant Custer with his splendid dragoons met Sitting Ball with his warriors 
armed with Winchesters, and but one man got away to tell the tale. It was 






simply a question of weapons. The ‘“‘semibarbarians” of the West are 
fighting with bows and lances, while the gold trust uses breech-loading car 






bines. Arm us equally and the Custers of finance will meet a similar fa 
If we surrender our weapons to the gold trust we may be thankful if we get 
decent burial in the If, however, we choose our own weapons, a 





have the right and power to do uecessfully resist the most powert 
assailants of the monied yx 
Let us not underrate or mistake the purposes of the gold trust. Itis but- | 
tressed.by the monarchies of the Old World, and behind them are the gold | 
Warwicks who uphold their thrones. They mean absolute power and con- 
trol. They will admit no partnership. no membership, that hesitates in a! 
solute obedience. En; ; ut with this question settled in her fav 
she is more thancompensated for the loss of her colonies in America, for e 
regains in rich and powerful ‘ts a hundredfold more than she wou 


we can 


ywer 














have had, had she held poss m of them. The schéme is worthy of her 
greatest statesmen, who find that she can conquer and subject count 
through her financial polici upon whom she could make no impre ou 





policy with which she opened the ports of 


more powerful methods, for she finds in the United 
} the “ ga Troy "and invite her with 
songs and music to take possession. The powers of government are but 
spider webs in their sieht, for their golden king rules the world by humor 
ing all shades of po itical authority, taking care, however, that the tribute 
exacted, without which it can not exist, is rendered with thanks. 

The silver purty are men like Putnam, who left his plow in the furrow to | 
fight for the liberty of his race. The one is a rich, powerful, and compact 
army, ready for the fight, and, conscious of their powers and their oppor- | 
tunity, are pressing it to a finish. The other is but the undisciplined mili- | 
tia, betrayed and s1 ised, with no coherence of action, but with the com 
mon impulse of the men of ‘76and determined to maintain their inheritance | 
Accepting the gage cf battle, they writhe in spirit, because they are forced 

| 
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witharms. She has changed the 
China for easier and 
States men who are ready to oper 


es of 








by the forms of law to await the ides of November, ‘#4, when, with serried 
lines and unbroken ranks, they will be ready for the conflict. The grandest 
sight upon earth is a body of freemen gathered in their strength for the de 
fense of their inheritance. What matters it that the gold trust has been 
prepar ing for this for vears 

W hat matters it that every nonproducing section or self-constituted bo ly | 
is arrayed on that side. The great chambers of commerce of every great | 
city; the national banks all over the land and almost every private one, all | 
the great dailies of the metropolitan cities; the President and his Cabinet, 
With their enormous patronage. subsidizing Senators, Congressmen, news 
eepece and everything else that is purchasable, assisted by every money 
dealer and money lender, make up the personnel of this great army of uni 
formed knights. They fee] themselves capableof overthrowing every oppo 
sition, and once secure in their schemes. with a two-third Presidential veto 
in their favor are confident of their power to defy the “silver barbarians.” 
History, however, ts full of such examples, but in the end the people lived 
and the English race were never conquered when great questions involving 
their liberties were at stake. 

Just soin the present case. Our fathers Planted wisely when they placed 
the purse of the nation in the hands of the representatives of the people and 
reserved to them the freedom of electing themevery two years. Executives 
Cabinets, Senates, are but their dependents, and only live because they per 
mit their existence. No power can thwart their will when thoroughly 
aroused. Even England's Queen bows her haughty head before the demands 
of the House of Commons, and the full power of our House of Representa 
tives has never been tested. Therefore let there be no heart failure in con 
sequence of this terrible array, with their Chinese gongsand carpet knights, 
but at the same time let us not underrate the strength. nor be misled as to 
ae of this culminating criminal of the present century, the gold 

st. 





“Truth crushed to earth will rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers.” 
‘ f J. H. B. 
That is a voice from Missouri, a voice from the borderland of 


Kansas, a voice from one of those men who lived through those 
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ve up h gold, | i ! 
rr ind Germany. 
Germiuny, for the game reason, will not give up her rold y 
it get gold from any nation e spt Enel i, and is est 
muted that in all the British Empire th is « out thre 
fo indred millions. Thereisadispute as to the « tam t 
but that is all they have there. Thy are not going to give up 
much of that We can not get it from that« try ¥ out p 
ing a high price, and they have a constant ca mn fo 
terest and can call it back whenever they pleas« They sa 
we must go on and load up this country with m debt an 
t und raise the price of gold, which rules t pri of 1 l 
ucts. Whatis that but slavery slavery at the hands of those 
whocontrol gold? All money but the $82,000,000 is to be destroyec 
by reducing it to credit money. 
This bill moans to strike down the standard si doll ) 
shall not be capable of eeming themselves, so t f 
t shal ot be real mone V- That is the obiect and that is w 
the gold ring claim they will do, and that we shall find ourse!l 
on the gold standard. "That means that everythin r must be re 
de din gold; it means bankruptcy, and poverty. and oppr« 
sior That is the object of it, and so a few men, | ing co ed 
il] tne ewold, can draw it out and produce a panic at any time 


What is to hinder the ; 
the Treasury, taking 
and drawing the gold out? 


ld trust if we buy o id and put it ir 
frecenDaAcKs, silver coin, or a iyt 


The Department is 


this theory. You draw out your gold and have to buy 

They keep playing that game with you. They get ail the b 

they please for any purpose. England needs good investments 
for this vast accumulating interest. There is an accumulation 
of $500,000.000, or probably $800,000,000 a year in England. be 
cau foreign countries pay 350 1),000, besides what the colo- 
nies and the empire pay. amounting to seven or eight hundred 


They havethat for investment, and the 
like to have United States bonds to invest that money ir 


llion dollars a year 
vé iid 


and 





With wheat cotton and farm products at reduced p 
th property discounted 40 per cent, yea 50 per cent, no 

to this gold in that way makes slaves of the peopl Te 
there are many districts in this country where the farm 
so poor that they can not clothe and feed their children and send 
them to school. There are plenty of districts in that condition 
in t rrounding country, and not very far from here. Go 20 
miles from the cities in any place and you will witness poverty 


Their products are selling for next to noth- 
ing, and yet it is proposed to buy gold and make this a perma- 
nent policy. 

[ have the proof right here that silver is the better money; 
that silver comes nearer the maximum of stability, which is the 
end and aim of all financial legislation. I suppose those who 
print such information do not know what it means. Of course 
they do not know what it means, because they have to wait 


among the people. 
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until some gold man tells them. Here is proof that silver isa 
stable and an honest metal. 

Mr. VOORHEES. From what does the Senator read? 

Mr. STEWART. I read from the Washington Post of this 


morning. I suppose they would not have printed the article if | 
they had known what it meant; butaccidentally the newspapers | 
print dispatches which tell the truth when they do not know | 


whatis meant. Plenty of the gold papers print the truthin this 
way, not understanding it. 

The heading is ‘‘Silver in India.” The article reads as fol- 
lows: 

THE PURCHASING POWER OF THE WHITE METAL HAS NOT DECLINED. 

The Treasury Department has received a report made by Acting Consul 
General Jamieson to the Earl of Roseberry, on the effect of the fall of silver 
on prices of commodities in China. 

The Earl of Roseberry is a member of the English cabinet, 
and he is a brother-in-law of the Rothschilds, if I recollect 
aright. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. He is a son-in-law of one of the Roths- 
childs, 

Mr. STEWART. The son-in-law of one of the Rothschilds. 


He was a good man to make a report to, an able man un- | 


doubtedly. 


The report was made on August 5, from Shanghai, and the object, as stated 
by Mr. Jamieson, is to show the “ position which China occupies in regard 
to the silver question."’ 


Discussing the purchasing power of silver in China, Mr. Jamieson says: 

‘In other words, the purchasing power of silver has not declined in re- 
spect to any of the classes of commodities, and has even considerably in- 
creased in respect of the first and last classes—food stuffs and articles pro- 
duced abroad and consumed in China. The purchasing power of gold, on 
the other hand, that is, its local market value, has steadily advanced with 
every successive fall in the sale of exchange on London, till now 4 shillings 
will purchase what formerly required 6 shillings and 6 pence, or 60 pounds 
will now do what used to require 100 pounds.”’ 

He summarizes his conclusions: ‘‘China has not been within the memory 
of the present generation a great absorber of silver. The fall in the gold 
price of silver appears to have produced no effect on the general level of 
prices of articles produced and consumed inChina. As regards articles pro- 
duced in China and commonly exported to gold-using countries there is a 
slight tendency to a general rise. The fall in the price of silver has stimu- 
lated exports.” 

Does not that little report sent to your Treasury Department 
and printed here this morning speak volumes? It shows that 
the purchasing power of silver remains in Asia what it was; 
that there has been a slight rise in the prices of exports, which 
have been stimulated, and that they have had an advantage. 
There have been no hard times in silver countries. The great 
thing, in order to allow men to trade with each other, is to have 
an honest measure of value as a medium of exchange,so that 
neither party will be swindled by timecontracts. That has been 
the condition with silver, and that is its condition to-day. In 
the United States silver bullion will buy as much of any com- 
modity as it would twenty years ago. If tyou want an anaes 
measure there can be no doubt that silver is that honest meas- 
ure, and if you want a dishonest measure there can be no doubt 
that gold is that measure. 

Under the gold standard the manufacturers of England, as I 
have before stated, were compelled to close because they could 
not compete with the manufacturers in India and other silver- 
standard countries, and great suffering was the result. The 
recent effort in England, in conjunction with our Administra- 
tion, was to destroy silver and to quiet the clamor of the people 
of Great Britain which came up and which proved that India 
had such an advantage in manufacturing and in commerce that 
she was monopolizing the trade of the Orient, and that very soon 
iinglish manufacturers would be excluded from that trade. 

Hence it was necessary to destroy India. They were then 
warned of our rivalry, but they were confident that they could 
control us, being aided by the national banks, a subsidized press, 
and an Administration elected as bimetallists, who are willing to 
change front at the bidding of the gold trust. They were con- 
fident that our Administration would turn against our people, 
und they claimed to have official information in advance that 
the Sherman law was to be repealed. They predicated their 
action in suspending coinage in India upon that information. 
Witnesses stated before the English commission that the Treas- 
ury Department would stop buying silver, law or no law. Law 
or no law, the Treasury Department would annui the Sherman 
act by refusing to purchase silver bullion. They then suspended 
coinage in India to silence the clamor in Great Britain which 
was fast overrunning parliament. 

England has not yet been able to put India on a gold standard, 
nor can they in the sense that we are on the gold standard. 
They can not allow the rupee to be redeemed in gold; it is sim- 
ply fiat money as they hold it there. England can no more put 
India on a gold standard than she can put Austria on a gold 
standard to stay; that is, they have failed to be able to redeem 
the paper of Austria in gold. They have gold, but they dare 
not pay it out. It is held there, and it is for the interest of the 
gold trust to store it away there, because it is easier for them to 
control the balance of the gold. It is, in fact, a part of the gold 
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pooled. A thousand millions of stuff to be redeemed, we , 
pendent upon borrowing from England the money with w) 
redeem it. No country was ever placed in a more humi 
and disgraceful position. 

Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from N, 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. STEWART. Yes. 

Mr. DOLPH. It seems to me that the Senator spe: 
disrespectfully of all our currency but gold by calling it 

Mr. STEWART. Yes; I call it ‘‘stuff,” in the langu 


| one of yourCabinet ministers. He called it “ pig silver.’ 


is what they call it, ‘‘ stuff,” ‘‘ pig silver;” and [ call i 
language of the gold ring, ‘‘stuff,” and you are making s 


| it, which will breed panics, because you are making it 


money and reducing it to stuff. You are denying it th 
of the stamp of the Government, although Congress dec 
was standard money. You say it must be redeemed; so s 
President; so say the entire Cabinet; so says the gold trus 
so say those officials who betrayed the people by getting 
on one issue and then doing another thing. 

The situation is further illustrated, and you will find it 
the press, that England, on the gold standard, can not « 
with silver countries. In proof of that assertion I read 
lowing from a China paper: 

There was a rumor in the bazaars of Bombay when the mail left t} 
ernment intended tolevy very shortly animport duty of 17} percent 
imported into thecountry. The rumor, which wasentirely unaut! 
has caused a panic in the native commercial circles, where it w 
that the adoption of any such measure would be productive of a fm 
being sustained by the Bombay spinning and weaving mills, whicha 
at present without any profits, and in some cases ataloss. The n 
owners are of opinion that, should the rumor prove true, all thatt 
do to prevent themselves from incurring any further losses int 
would be to entirely close their mills for three months or even a 
riod. They are also of.opinion that by the levying of the duty, Lan 
other cotton-manufacturing districts of England would bein ay, 
compete with India and find a market for their goods in China 
lieve that the rumored course might be beneficial to governme) 
merchants and tradesmen of Europe, but would be a sort of dea 
the mill industry of India. However there is at present no cont 
ofthe rumor. On Saturday last the Russian minister of finance i 
order directing that the prohibition against the importation of fo 
ver coins shall come into force on September 13 next. 


Now, this is what I said and what I have been contending f 
all the time. The object was to put them on a gold standard t 
reclaim the Indian trade. I sawanarticlethis morning discuss 
ing the question in regard to putting on a duty upon silve: 
ported into India for the purpose of increasing the value o! 
rupee, and thereby crushing these Indian manufacturers. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I wanted to make an inquiry of the s 
ator, but I see that the Senator has already answered it. 

Mr. STEWART. Here comes the Pall Mall Gazette 
gust 31, 1893, after giving the figures as to our money, dis: 
the affairs of the United States, which I will not read, b 
print, as the first part is in figures, speaking of our cu 
and whatwearedoing. This is instructive and shows just 
our Pan-America might beif we had the independence to relieve 
ourselves from the shackles of England. 


UNITED STATES FINANCES. 


The recent diminution of the resources of the United States Gover t 
can not be too fully recognized, es pecially as it has been of such an extent 
financial position would in itself be a sadly interesting object of conside: 
and so rapid, as to bequitephenomenal. The sudden dissipation of 
even if itdid not possesso much practicalimportance. The case is con 

ut in the official report from which we quoted yesterday. The pri: 

eatures of the last four financial years, that report says, have be 
oo shrinkage of the surplus and the increase in tle Government « 
tures. In thespring of 1889, when the Republican party came into e 
there was a surplus in the Treasury of upwards of $100,000,000. Last year it 
was barely $10,000,000. This year it will hardly reach $2,000,000, and next yea 
there will probably be a deficit. The chief causes of this change have 
the extravagance of the Fifty-first and Fifty-second Congresses, the 1 
tion in revenues due to the McKinley act, and the enormous increase 
ayment of pensions. From 1872 to 1879the sum annually paid for pens 

y the United States Government did not exceed 830,000,000. In 15! 
risen to $124,415,000, and during the present fiscal year it reached a ' 
over $160,000,000, Fifteen years after the war there were 250,800 pens 
ontheroll. Four years ago there were lessthan 600,000, and this yea 
are over 900,000. 


ARGENTINE AGRICULTURE AND THE PREMIUM ON GOLD. 


We are so accustomed to looking upon an advance in the prem! 
gold at Buenos Ayres as an unmixed evil, leading to depreciation o! 
ties and disturbance in finance, that we seldom regard the matter fr 
other point of view—the point of view from which the Argentine agricul! 
ists and other local producers regard it. Among the circumstance 
have combined to favor agriculture in Argentina in recent years 
strides which the country has made from the pastoral to the agric' 
state are remarkable—one of the most important has been the high pr 
on gold. This is made quite clear in a foreign office report just issued 
premium on gold has conferred a distinct advantage on the local p! 
who supplies articles for which there is either a demand abroad 0! ich 
compete with a similar imported article. For either of these two classes he 
obtains a price based on the gold value of either of those two classes of aru 
cles in European markets. In the case of the former class, or exports, the 
produce sells for the value in foreign markets, and in the case of the latter 
class, or imports, the produce will fetch a price which is sufficiently low ‘© 
undersell the similar foreign article, which pays a very heavy duty. 1hé 
producer thus practically obtains a gold price, whereas he pays all his !abor 
and current expenses in depreciated paper currency, thereby realizing 0 
extra large profit. Hence the possible doubt as to the continuance cf agT i- 
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quiture on its present large and rapidly increasing scale and of many now 
flourishing Argentine industries, should the premium on gold fall greatly 
and again approach par. 

We have been saying all the time that they have had the ad- 
vantage over our agriculture, that we were supplanted in the 
European market by the wheat and corn of India. Russia has 
the same advantage, because while she does not coin silver she 
keeps enough paper money out to keep it on a par with silver. 
Her rouble is on a par with the rupee all the time by the issuance 
of fiat money, and consequently the productions of Russia and of 
India are supplanting those of the United States in the markets 
of Europe. This gold scheme is fastening the chains of slavery 
upon our people and reducing them to abject poverty and misery. | 
We understand it. 

Here is a very able article from the North China Daily News, 
of May 12, 1893, with a table, upon this same question. The | 
question is so little understood—the advantages of an honest | 
silver currency are so little understood that I must be pardoned 
for calling the attention of the Senate to matters that they will 
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not read, to matters that the press will not publish, to the facts 
as they exist elsewhere. 
THE GOLD QUESTION, 


To the Editor of the North China Daily News: 

Sir: In my letter on this subject, which appeared in your issue of the 
North China Herald of the 17th of March last, I wrote 

“Tf it can be established as a fact thatan ounceof silver will now purchase 
or exchange for as much on the average of certain articles (whose value 
has not been materially affected by other causes than those connected with 
currency) as it would have done twenty years ago, then it must be apparent 
that its purchasing power, that is, its value, has not diminished in that time 

Believing as I do that this point can be most readily determined here in 
China, where silver is the standard of value, and gold but an article of com 
merce, and where the productions of the soil, and of manual labor have not 
been so much affected by extrinsic causes, such as cheaper transportation 
and improved methods of cultivation and manufacture, as in western coun 
tries, I venture to ask for a little space in your columns to bring forward 
such facts bearing upon the question as are readily available.” 

Since writing that article I have been more than ever impressed with the 
superior advantages offered by this country for investigating the subject, 
for the reasons above stated, as China is essentially a silver-standard coun- 
try, and its financial system of the simplest character—free, except to the 
most limited extent, from all the complications connected with heavy loans 
and their attendant issues of Government obligations; and, furthermore, as 
the methods of agriculture and manufacture are practically the same as 
they have been for hundreds of years. In the matter of transportation, too, 
there has been no change, except on the coast, while the interior traffic is 
carried on in the same manner as it has been for generations past. It must 
be evident, therefore, that the cost of production here has not been influ 
enced as it has been in the western world, by recent improvements in ma- 
chinery and !ncreased facilities for transportation which have altered from 
year to year the prices of commodities there, thus rendering them less suit 
able for purposes of comparison than those of this country, where the prin 
cipal fluctuations in value are chiefly due to the vicissitudes of climate. 

Since writing this article, moreover, the matter of currencies has formed 
the subject of debate in the House of Commons in England, and the appre 
clation of gold has been called in question there, as it was at the Brussel 
conference, by members who evidently have not given such careful atten 
tion to this point as its supreme importance most undoubtedly merits; so 
that it seems to be one’s duty to aid in uprooting this financial heresy, by 
bringing to light the data procurable here, which Iam certain are quite 
sufficient to open the eyes of all but those who will not see, to the fact that 
silver has not as yet, at all events, depreciated in its purchasing power; but 
that gold has appreciated enormously, and that all the disturbances of ex 
change and values in the gold-standard countries have been caused by the 
constantly increasing capacity of that so-called standard itself. 

[have, therefore, availed myself of the rich mine of statistical informatio: 
contained in the official publications of the returns of trade, made annually 
by the imperial maritime customs of China, to prepare a table of index num 
bers of twenty of the principal articles of production of this country, which 


With regard to 


the articles selected, I would remark 
































First. That they are taken from the returns of the northern ports of China, 
Newchwang, Tientsin, Shanghai, Chinkiang, Kiukiang, Hankow, and 
Ningpo. 

Second. That they areproductions of the country in the neighbor l of 
the ports from the returns of which they are 1 ctively taken, and are 
amongthe mostimportant articles of tre at those | many of t n be 

| ing such as are exported chiefly if not entirely to other parts of ( ia for 
consumption 

This table is prepared on the same principle asaret n ‘in Eu yo for 
demonstrating the course of the slues Oo Y 3 of trade 
for a series of years, and, for the b of those who y not e f iar 
with it, I may explain that the initial values (in this c those of 18 ire 
taken as a standard at 100, or par, and those of succeeding years at i- 
mal equivalent of the average value of each article n r ur 
Thus the values of all the articles are reduced by the decima a 
uniform basis, and the course of each can readily be fo to 
year, as Well as that of the aggregate value of all the com at 
it is very easy to determine at flance whe sysany individ is 
gone up or down, or whether the aggregate is increase i as 
compared with the standard or starting number 2,000. The values of the 
commodities selected are, of course, on & ver basis, in the equivalent of 
taels, and, taking the par value of the aggregate at the decimal 2,000 in 1873, 
and following the line of aggregates for the ensuing years, it Will be seen 
ata glance that, after a few variations, in none of which do the totals rise 
materially above the standard (2,000), prices settle down In 1892 consider- 
ably below the starting poin in 18735: wh 1 demons ites that on the 
whole prices here in taels are wer than they were in or that the pur 
chasing power of silver is certainly as great, if not slightly greater than it 
was then: as it is evident that 1,761 taels, the total for last year, w t buy 
as much on the average of commodities generally as 2,000 taels we have 
done in 1873 

An examination of the table will show that the several articles have fluctu 
ated considerably in value, from year to year, owing to natural causes Dp 
ply and demand, etc.; but there has been no neral movement at an ime 











in sympathy with the variations of exchange, and in part ilarin no article 
has there been a tendency toar llar advance in value such as must neces 
sarily have taken place had the n any ‘line in the value or purchas 
ng power of the standard, silver ‘wo or three of the articles stand at a 
higher level in 1892 than at the starting point: but a glance backwar Llong 
the lines will show that this is simply a recurrence of high prices which has 
repeatedly taken place during the twenty years covered by the table, and 
which is chiefly due to droug that have at times pre ed more or less 
extel y over the whole of Northern China, and very ely last season 
On the other hand, there are several articles, and partk ly teas, that have 
been affected in the opposite direction, and have suffered a reduction slue 
owing to a greater or less extent, probably, toa falling off in the und; 
but, if the total of all the deficiencies on such articles were added to the ag 
gregate for 1892, it would not bring the amount up to the par value ), of 
1873. In other words, if the decimals for each of these articles were taken 
at 100 in 1892, the same as 1873, the aggregate would not be brought up to 2,000, 

In China, as is well known. gold is in no way connected with the currency, 


} 


ind is simply a commodity, in every sense, as much as are teas or No 
one here would think of offering a bar of gold in payment for any ordinary 
purchase, nor is it, or any other form of gold bullion or coin, ever seen in 
this country in circulation. Taking it, therefore, as a commodi as it 
actually is, areference to the commercial circulars, where it is r irly 
quoted, will show that it has advanced from 162 taels of silver per bar of 
standard weight and fineness since 1866 to 261 taels (the highest point 
touched) in March last, or somewhat over 60 per cent. That the advance 


from 1873 to 1892, inclusive, may be properly appreciated, I have given the 
silver equivalents of gold in each successive year in the horizontal line un- 
der that of the aggregates of commodities, adopting the same standard, 2,000, 


in 1873, as the starting point, and it will at once be seen how the commodity, 
gold, has advanced above the silver plane, 2,000, which silver, and all com- 
nodities, including gold, occupied iu 1873 

That this enormous divergence between the values of gold and silver is 
entirely owing to an advance of the former and not, at all, to any decline in 
the latter, is, | think, abundantly proved by theattache: table; for if silver 
had really gone down, even 5 per cent, then the aggregate value, for I892. of 





the commodities specified would have been more instead of less than 2,000, 
and, with a decline equal to the difference between the two metals stead 
of 1,761, as it now is, it would have been at least as high as the other com- 


modity, gold, which stands, as shown in the table, at 2,950 
lam, etc., Ww 
MAY 11, 1893 


S. WETMORE 


Table of index numbers for twenty Chinese staple commodities 
y r 


[Compiled by W. S. Wetmore from the returns of trade of the imperial maritime customs of China.] 















































| | | 
Commodities. | 1878. | 1874. | 1875. 1876. 1877. | 1878. 1879 1880. | 1881. | 1882 1883. | 1884. | 1885. | 1884. | 1887. | 1888. | 1889. | 1890. | 1801. | 1a92 

te a "| 2 oer. | 
IES . UHI oss wen Ok sous tne @cadeiueeermeinenaes 88 | 96 7 100 109 95 | 95 119 118; 19) 121 96 93 98 106 101 4 88 94 
Beans | 93; 105) 1 139 110; 113 99 98 105 | 105 107 109 123 111 129 129 119 109 113 
Cotton, raw 67 | & | 90 88 81 91}; 82 90 91} 88 67 81 82 77 83 89 &3 80 73 
Cuttlefish, dried.... 60 94{ 91 | 163 183 112 | 117 108 146; 118; 92 81 74 x8 06 149 140 | si) R7 
Hemp ibeautae 101; 99] 120} 124] 118] 111] 116) 111] 122] 118] 106] 101] 100) 86) 8&4 ssi | 7 76 
0 Sida elotie = | 40 40; 40 50 60 77) 41 57 73 70 94 95 8I 62 64 40 72) 86 RO 
Oil, wood ........ ; z 88 | 97] 100 93 99 98 | 103 | 103} 105 99 | 110) 108 88 78 65 76 87 
Paper, second quality -..... 112; 90; 108 98; 112] 107 100 127 107 115 110 130 | *130 | *130 | *130 70 70 6 
Silat bbbilnnd i dlleahtninik nim shaine nibinitiones srbien | 119; 88) 91; 91 138; 119; 100; 100; 104] 119| 118; 105} 119) 129 110 91 119 I 1i9 
Safflower --| 99/ 90/| 123 125 | 112] 103 101 102 104 103 98 100 100 102 103 104 104 4 K4 
Silk, raw... . 60 57 | 87 67| 64] 62] 59 68 60 62 53 52 56 61 62 64 61 él 
Tallow, vegetable............... | 85 80; 87! 181! 116 107 87 RS 89 90 81 RS 32 72 60 79 7D 
Tea: | 

Black ....... eeiaeihneaiiak gaia nes ---| 100] 111] 99] 99 84} 85| 91 82 67 69 57 63 | 73 Be 58 73 81 66 

SING win adldnnsss eich paniereous watieaes ----| 100 123 112! 102 99 % | 78 120 87 86 82 67 77 62 65 83 67 f 104 

NN A iia cia SM et ee | 100 97 76| 73| 641 il 741 7 60 53 57 61 58 60 fi 59 53 52 
ON I i ae ee 100 84 75 79| 761 83 91; 83 72 72 63 1 79 65 65 f 7 
Wax, white.......... ---.---| 100} 108| 104| 106/ 102 104} 112] 121 127 110 114 ’ 104 43 M4 ‘ 15 73 97 
WY OIG 6. senets cvoces enswadeineis cenieewant | £00 93; 114/| 143/ 171 171 | 160] 144 12 11 161 131 113 11 157 1 143 
Wool: | 

CIEE on acouidnemdgeesecenaseersanan | 100 87 | 108; 113] 106] 183] 161! 163| 158! 156) 143! 140/ 140| 139! 157 148 | 157] 158!) 160/ 136 

SPIES 660i mrctdianbieacatienil alien | 100 93 | *87 | 80 53: 60! 60 47 72 a2 53 63 60 67 66 57 68 63 i 68 

Stiinta a ait tate sell ttn | 7 ee sndindie 
Aggregate values of commodi- | | | | 
ties in silver. ............. magieal {1,814 |1, 787 |1, 980 |2,031 |2, 101 |2, 023 |1, 925 |1, 940 |1 1,883 1,854 |1,858 1,774 |1,761 |1,803 

Silver value of gold.................... |, 000 /2, 029 |2, 078 \2, 160 2, 150 (2,215 (2,301 (2,275 (2, 322 |2,; 2,376 2,425 |2,571 2,648 (2,730 2,746 2 
— sii ins i | } | 





SHANGHAI, May 11, 1898. 


*Assumed, returns of the article referred to not having been made 
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This has not been brought forth here. Here is a table show- 
ing some statistics of a country that is stationary. Much has 
been said about our improved methods of production, and that 


the advance in the price of gold was imaginary and not real, | 


owing to natural causes that hid reduced the averagé range of 
prices. We have frequently heard that statement, but when it 
has been investigated, that theory has been discarded by all 
philosophers and writers on economics. Even the great mono- 
metallist of Europe, Mr. Gillen, the great statistician. admits 
that there has been avery large appreciation in gold. But here 
we find a disturbance of 60 per cent, when gold has gone up in 
murchasing power 60 per cent, where you have had none of these 


improved methods, and where silver has advanced slightly in | 
- | for the first time. 


its purchasing power. 

| regard the t 
light upon a disputed point. 

How important and valuable it is to know which is the honest 
measure. It wis a dishonest measure that closed the factories 
of England. Why could not robbery compete with the honest 
silver of India without the interference of the Imperial Govern- 
ment? If we open our mints and join the silver-money coun- 
tries we shall have the trade of those countries and shut out 
Europe, and she will be brought to her knees; thenshe will have 
to open her mints toequalize; there will be no way by which she 
can destroy the prosperity of any civilized country; she can not 
lead us if we are represented by true Americans, if we are not 
betrayed. She cin notcontinue todo to us asshe has done to In- 
dia, and as she is doing to us now. 

Here we are comminded to change our policy, to have no 
money except what we borrow and what we pay for by such sac- 
rifices as the world never before saw in wheat and cotton; that 
we shall earry on this policy of buying gold and putting it in the 
Treasury, and saying that the standard silver dollar shall be 
treated as credit money, and that prices shall fall and erush our 
finances and impoverish our country to buy goid. 

Who makes the demand? Those who have gold to sell, those 
who have got the call on gold for $800,000,000 annually which is 
to be paid from the products of all the world. They ask us to 
enhance the value of their gold, to plunge this country in debt, 
to crush it by taxation, for the purpose of giving them a place 
to invest their annual interest income in safe bonds and for the 
purpose of enhancing the value of those which they hold. 

Yet a subsidized press has the audacity to call this public sen- 
timent, to call it the demand of the country, when the country 
has demanded the exact reverse, and when this goldring would 
ao more dare to submit the question to the people than it would 
to face the cannon’s mouth. Submit it tothem! No, they would 
never submit such a question as that. They play their tricks in 
the dark. They deal with marked cardsand with loaded dice. 
They deal with members of Congressafter their election. They 
nominate Presidents on false platforms to deceive the people. 
They can afford to ao a great deal of money for this purpose 
when the whole world is working for them. 

T now read an extract from the London Standard to show the 
alarm which was then in existence. This was reprinted in the 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. The comments of the Inter-Ocean pre- 
cede the article, which is headed “The London Standard’s 
warning.” It is taken from the Chicago Inter Ocean of Friday, 
July 28, 1893: 

After explaining to its readers what has been done in India on the silver 
question, explaining the matter somewhat fully, the London Standard, the 
leading organ of British conservatism, winds up its editorial with the fol- 
lowing ‘‘succedaneum " remark: 

“What if the United States joined Mexico in declaring for ‘free coinage 
of silver,’ throwing over gold as too dear? What if the two American con- 
tinents held out the hand to further Asia. and said: ‘Let us have the white 
metal for our standard’? Chile, now hard hit, would eagerly respond, and 
all the crippied States of South America, and Mexico, and Japan, and China, 
and Java—ali that mighty East, which cares little for Simla. It is a great 
—_ .* o which the present outburst of alarm and fear must not render us 

A great danger! I wish myfriend from Maine who favors the 
passage of this bill would listen to that language. This Pan- 
American scheme may be regarded as a greatdanger! To whom? 
A great danger to British control. The bimetallists pointed it 
out when they suspended coinage in India. They pointed out to 
the British Government that it had not done enough. China 
and Japan may establish factories, but they reply and say: ‘They 
are slow countries.” But they say, ‘‘Suppose the United States 
should adopt free coinage and join these countries, then that 
would be ruin to Europe; Europe would be shut out from the 
entire silver-standard countries and from our large trade.” They 
understand that perfectly, and that is why the British Govern- 
ment, the British papers, and the British representatives in this 
country, and in this capital are so anxious to consummate this 
crime and do it quickly. They are anxious to have this giant 
bound and gagged so that it will not rise in its might. and shake 
its fist at the tyrant. That is humiliating to our people. 

Here is an interview with a very intelligent Mexican as to the 


abors of this man as very valuable, as throwing | 
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ai 
effect of an international congress. It is an intervie i pak 
Seftior Don Alvarez, a merchant of the City of Mexico, and » the 
lished in Our Republic, Oakland, Cal.: inf 
ow 

CITIZENS READ THIS—WHAT A PROMINENT MEXICAN SAYS OF OL R we 
POSSIBILITIES UNDER A FREE SILVER POLIOY—VAST COMMERCIA! i it 
TIONS WITH MEXICO AND SOUTH AMERICA—BRAZIL, BOLIVIA, ani St 
REPUBLIC, CHILE, URUGUAY, AND PARAGUAY WOULD ALL TRAD! Pu 

THIS COUNTRY INSTEAD OF GOING TO GREAT BRITAIN. y 


In order to reach all the business men of Oakland and San 
print the following article: 


Frar 


[Denver (Colo.) Road.} 
Sefior Don Alvarez,a gentleman doing business in the City of 
called on us this week. 
He conducts «large mercantile business in th: 





at city and is visit 


‘You havea grand country.” said he. “Ihave beenin New Yor! 


and other cities and visited the World's Fair at Chicago. I never d: 
your country contained such a progressive, inventive, and pushin t! 
I wish I could do business with your people, but cannot. I buy your: +} 


goods through London and Liverpoo! brokers and pay them in silver | 
which they carry to India to coin into rupees that pass in India tra 
with gold. By this means they do by my country as they are doin: ul 
beautiful nation of yours, namely, ruining our farming industries. By 
way, I cut this article ont of one of your Denver papers this morning, : 
wish you would read it,” ' 
After looking over the numerous other newspaper clippings, he at C 
found what he wanted us toread. [tread as follows: a 


“NEw York, Ju! 

“The Evening Post says: ‘The effect of the proposed closing of the 
Ameoskeag cotton plantin Manchester, N. H.,during the month of Aucu 
is asserted, has been generaliy overestimated. This, at all events, is the \ 
of many of the leading cotton merchants here. It is regarded as proba 
that many other milis in New England, such as the Manchester mills, t 
Pembroke, Webster, and China mills, and the York Manufacturing Co 
pany of Saco, will shut down, but, nevertheless, the situation is not consi 
ered an alarming one by the New York merchants. 

“*The closing of the Amoskeag mills will undoubtedly be followed by th 
closing of other larze manufacturing concerns in New England and perhaps 
in New York. It will be done as a precautionary measure to prevent a large 
accumulation of goods during the autumn. There is already a large ac 
cumulation of ginghams, which will be forced down in price if the produc 
tion continues at the present rate. A large proportion of these are goods . 
for the spring trade. In view of the present financial disasters it is hardly 
to be expected that the count y will have recovered from the drain by spring 
so that trade will then probably be anything but brisk. In view ofasmalle: 
demand, therefore, it is put natural that the mills should diminish their 
output accordingly. This is best done by stopping work altogether and thus 
saving the heavy expense of keeping up the power, besides a whole month 
wages. A month’s wages for the Amoskeag operatives, I underst: 
amounts to as much as $225,000. ‘This is the best time of the year for six 
measure, for most of the operatives wish to take a vacation during the sur 
mer or can at least in winter when their living expenses are so much higher 
If the mills had not decided to close now, they would probably have ha 
do so in December, when it would have been a very serious matter for 
operatives.’”’ 

After we had read it we handed it to him and remarked: “ It’s sad 


-« entaleaa: «@& Ene af of 





it? 

“Yes,” said he, “but it is sadder still when one contemplates how u 
foolish it is to permit such a condition."’ 

**How would you remedy it?” we asked. 

“Easy enough!” he exclaimed, as he lit a cigarette and settled him 
down in our big armchair. “Now listen. I buy thousands of ya 
Amoskeag cotton in Europe yt rear, as all Mexican merchants do. Now 
suppose your manufacturers would come toour Mexican merchants and sa) 
‘Here, we have passed a free-coinage bill and can now allow you #1.29 per 
ounce for our silver against 70 cents per oynce allowed you by England 
How long would your Amoskeag mills be without orders under such a 
dition? hy. in no time they would be submerged with orders, and 
would use Amoskeag and other American made cotton Instead of that gro 
in indiaand manufactured in England. In fact, America would capture o 
entire trade, not only in cotton goods but in every other line of mini! 
tured goods. Our people would exchange all their spare silver for Americar 
manufactured goods, if your people would declare free coinage for the met 
it so abundantly produces, that would enable you to allow us $1.29 for our si 
ver. Nota dollar of our silver wouldgo to England at 70 cents an ounce 
any other price under $1.29 per ounce. 

“Such a rise in silver Mexico yearns for. Our agricultural indus 
would immediately take a step forward and thus relieve the distres 
now exists among our peon system. Speaking of peons, your countr 
have plenty of them in another ten years if during Cleveland's extra 
ary session gold is made the sole basis of American prices and va! 
can’t conceive what your ople are thinking about. To the south 
country lies a whole continent of silver nations eager to break awa) 
the slavery of the Rothschilds-Bank of England combine. Your | 
could capture the entire trade of Brazil, Bolivia, Argentine Republic, | 
Uruguay, Paraguay, Peru, Equador, Colombia, Nicaragua, and th a 
only knows where you could reach—why, you could reach into China, | 
and Australia by allowing $1.29 for silver.” : 

‘*Yes,”’ we interrupted, “but that. would bring a flood of silver 't 
a} and we would become the dumping ground for all the silver 
world.” 

“Hal hal! hall!” laughed the sefior, “suppose you should becom 
dumping ground for silver, wouldn't it be a biessing compared with the pr 
ent condition that nowfaces vou? Ifwe dump our silver upon you we 
not do so for the fun of the thing: we would buy your manufactured 2 
and when buying them we would stimulate your manufacturing inters 
until the time would come when you couldn't find people enough to W 
your mills. Would that be asad condition?” 

“No, but England would withdraw her gold, and——"’ 

“Oh. bosh!” interrupted the quick-witted Mexican. 
what figure would that cut?’’ 

* Our bonded debts,” we ventured. - 

‘Were made co hag ne in coin,’’ the sefior added, ‘‘and silver was coin wh' 
thedebts were m besides, by that time England would allow ?1.29 per ou! 
for silver just as quickly as Americans, for she would be fighting for her 
to retain her commercial supremacy, and the only way she could hold het 
trade would be to either allow $1.29 per ounce for silver, the same as Ale 
ica, or order gunboats out and destroy the United States. 





“Suppose she d 


aphaneten she try the latter scheme, she would find the entire western hem 
the adios Losen Ukeen States, besides the nations like France and Russia 
a u would be glad to dip into the row and help 
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_———— 
i it hot for the Rothschild family of goid owners. Itellyou lend, 
pik ed States has it in her hands toovliterate » gold corn th- 
the , defeat you but the treachery of your Pres nt and t ylock- 
bE “Sools of Wall street, Who are backing him. | glory in y spunk 
— hoist your black flag and yell ‘ Free comage ora freef Keep 
W , : if the New England States succeed in g the great cotton 
ab -of the South and your wheat-growing States of the Northwest and 
» lope, and your mining States, let them doit. Then it will become 
5% y to boycott the Amoskeag mill and all other mills—usury mils and 
J I in to throw your trade elsewhere—among your own kind of 
a ' By and by the great Pan-American idea of your late lamented | 
Bia vill begin to become clear to you, and when that day comes you | 
n will find plenty of friends below the Rio Grande River willing to 
» . p in blood with the devil, your Gover! or anybody els 
ri Sy lestroy the condition of human slavery 6 Jew ld-metal 
on ‘have built up through their control of the monetary system 
t i 16 view of this Mexican gentleman. Unfortunately 
; vared to very great disxdvantage when discussing 
¢ estion with the representatives of other nations. When 


‘ \merican Congress was in session here it was humili- 

to witness the contrast between our representatives and 
t of « r countries in the arguments made at that confer- 
er They pointed out the magnificent harvest of prosperity 
that was in store for the western hemisphere if they could de- 
( their independence from English supremacy. They said 
“We have a magnificent country with its resources untouched, 
that will produce everything that you require; you now have to 
trade with us through England, and the balance of trade against 
you is from $130,000,000 to $150,000,000 per annum. You must 


have what we produce. You have made the conditions such 
that we can not trade with you. Break those conditions, brush 
them aside, give us a common coin, and establish a common 
brotherhood of nations; and then the western hemisphere will 

veprosperity. But without the United States we are helpless; 
without the United States we are subject to be plundered. We 
appeal to you as the great progressive nation of the western hem- 
isphere to join us and establish a common coin th 
est, that shall measure the labor of man honestly, that shall enable 
us topay our debtsin honestmoney. Adopt.a common standard 
of money that was the money of the world before gold was coined. 
Adopt the standard that has been in use among the great masses 
of the people from thedawnof civilization. Adopt the standard 
that willfurnish money tothe common people. Adopt t 
ard of money that is used by 1,2 0,000,000 common people. 
the singlestandard of money of the rich, which they have cornered 
and hold, and with which they intend to destroy you if you at- 
temp* to got it.” 

Gold never circulated among the people. 
as an adjunct, irregular in production, sometimes hundreds of 
years passing when there was little or none produced; a ca- 
pricious metal; the output now being consumed in the arts. 

Ihave heard it remarked that if all the people in the world 
had their teeth filled that ought to have. it would ruin England; 
that that would produce universal bankruptcy under the gold 
standird ina single day. Itis being hoarded in Europe for mil- 
itary purposes. Yet here we are supplicating Great Britain, 
and there she stands with a string attached to the foundation of 


it shail be hon- | 





eo 
o~} 


r ; 
f the : 

I read from the New \ of t j ( 

Republ i 

Again, the T s 

Uneonditior ea ex ‘ : 
Repablicans are a ) l 

I now ead fre t ead! I ( 
Ti s. of tl dat on the sa au 

it ! i ‘ no na is! 4 
sin grat \ ! ut the an S i 
few rabid \ ea i faith ck 
‘ [ thei ‘ WW I 
cr ‘ ) ‘ 
th h I l it id f 
ha I ul I n 18 1 , 
the Live ; < tha n 1 
their ow ] ) j m < n i ) 1 
In this w the set nent the tinancia lest i +, as 
the work not of a bu he tru ! entative ull } ‘ 

I knew two years ago that there was! y but one } 
this eountrv. and that was the ge ld partv. | know it s 
for men to rea that there is a power higher than tl ty 
whieh controls its operations. It is hard for men to break from 
life-long associations, and it is well that they should hesitate 
before taking such a step; but, to my mind, it has been clear 
as the noonday sun that the gold trust, which has its hesdquar 


ters in London, is the dominant power, not only in this country 


( 


but in England, Germany, Switzerland, Austri:, Spain, Egypt 
India, and some other countries. It is not entirely domin«nt i 
France or in Russia. Those two countries have taken ever 
means they can to resist it, and are standing out bravely against 
this almost omnipotent power, but that it has had control of 
both political parties in this country I have been aware for a 


| long time. 


hestand- | 
Reject | 


| of the gold ring. 


[It passed with silver | 


| mainissue. | 


our currency, and she can draw it from under us whenever she | 


pleases, and can rejoice in the collapse and the disaster, and can 
then come back and gather up the harvest. 

Oh, if there were patriotism in this country! oh, if there 
were statesmanship! oh! if they would but hear the voice of the 


people, if they would obey the majority, if they would not defy | 


the majority, we would have no trouble. 

Ah, who are the obstructionists? I say that those who ob- 
struct the will of the people obey the Executive. 
obstruct the foreign gold trust repudiate the Executive and 
money control. If we are not in the ma‘ority in this Senate in 
votes, we are in sentiment. If the gold trust were on the other 
side, we should have four-fifths of the votes of the members of 
both Houses, on their conscience, on their convictions, and ac- 
cording to the speeches they have made totheir constituents for 
the last twenty years. 


[At this point the honorable Senator yielded to his colleague.] | 


Wednesday, October 25, 1893. 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, on the 24th day of Septem- 

r, 1892, in addressing my fellow-citizens of Nevada, I used the 
following language: 

How have we been making the fight ?- 


That was the silver fight— 


We have been trying to make it within party lines. There is no possibil- 
ity of either of the great parties taking up the question of silver. They are 
oth under the control of the gold ring. The platforms of the two parties 
are written by the ame persons. They are substantially thesame. These 
Parties are fooling with this question, just as the Whigs and Democrats did 
With the slavery problem. As many of you will remember, the Whigs and 
mocrats put in their platforms the same plank and nothing could bedone 


Until the third party rose. 


Now, when the 
whole two parties unite, somebody must protest. They have the 


their own way now. The Republican and Democratic parties 





But those who | 


in the speech I made a year ago last September, from which 
I have read. | stited in some detail the proceedings which had 
been taken by the two parties, or rather by the gold party, to 
place candidates in nomination who would c:rry out the behests 
Some of my friends in both parties re:d the 
platforms of their parties and said tome that these were bime- 
tllic platforms, and inquired of me how I could doubt the good 
faith of these great nationil conventions; that they would not 
dare to say to the people that they were in favor of the coin ge 
of both gold and silver upon equal terms, and then repudiut 
such a declaration. I told them I was satisfied that, as soon 
the eleetion was over, they would lesrn that there was a power 
greater than conventions, a power that would control the par 
ties and that would bring them together as one purty upon the 
was not mistaken. 

[am gratified at the patriotic stand taken by the majority of 
my Democratic friends in this Chamber. They have resisted 
long and vigorously, and they would have been successful in 
their resistance if it had not been for the Republican Adminis- 
tration Senators, who are eager to carry out the designs of 
the gold party and place this country on a single gold standard 

The fidelity of the Republicans to Mr. Cleveland is appreciated 





ur 
tl 


| by the leading Democratic paper of the United States. I say 
‘*the leading Democratic paper,” but perhaps [ ought to qualify 





| in 


that. It has been for a long time the leading organ of the gold 
trust—the most persistent, the mostconsistent, and the most ag- 
gressive in the land. I[t does not forget to extend its thanks to 


all the 


the 


true followers of the Administration hile it « 
highest terms the President o nited S 
ing in hand legislation for usurping the powersof the two Houses 
of Congress and forcing his views upon the country, irrespective 


of the legislative department 


ommends 


bhe | tates for tak- 


[ find in this morning’s Washington Post language which 
would not have been published by any paper in the Units 
States forty years ago. lread it to show the change of the 
times and the aggressions of the executive department upon 


the legislative department of this Governm 
a description of our proceedings contained 
Post: 

Unconditional repeal, with President Cleve 
hurdle after hurdle, is at last coming around t 
stretch in clear sight. The race is nearly over. It has not been uneventful 
although more than once the interest of the sp 


I tators seemed to lag, the 
old horse moved so slowly. Once, when Compromise was running head and 
head with the favorite, there was 


i deal of shouting and the crowd 
thought that the race was over 


t. I read from 
in the morni 


Oruoing 


and in the saddle,after jumping 
stquarter, with the home 


a good 
Then President Cleveland showed his op- 
ponents how little they knew abont jockeying, and now he comes galloping 
in, an easy winner in the home stretch. More than one rider, however, has 
been unhorsed, and the track has not been altogether free from mud. 


{Laughter}. 
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That is the way the executive department rides over Con- 
gress. His opponents sometimes underrate the President’s ca- 
pacity as a jockey, but now he is congratulated for having 
overridden Congress, as he is on the home stretch and sure of 
victory. 

I find in the editorial columns of the same paper the same spirit 
of congratulation of the masterly skill with which the President 
assumes both the executive and the legislative power: 

The triumph of unconditional repeal in the Senate, which is now practi- 
cally assured, is a pronounced and unquestioned triumph for President 
Cleveland, in the sense that it means the passage, absolute and unqualified, 
of the legislation for which Congress was convened and which Mr. Cleve- 
land, without the slightest deviation from his original line of policy, and 
without the surrender of a solitary point, has insisted from the beginning 
should take precedence of all other legislation. 

The President has not lost a point in the game. Congress has 
been absolutely submissive. The President called Congress to 
do a thing and commanded it to obey without deviation, with- 
out the dotting of an ior the crossing of a t; and it is said Con- 
gress is about to obey. Such editorials as these fifty years ago 
would have alarmed the country; but now it appears that the 
entire press representing the gold trust—I mean the press in the 
commercial centers—are rejoicing at the great and irresistible 
power that the Executive has over the legislative department. 

But, Mr. President, there is another tribunal before which 
this question may be tried, and when that tribunal understands 
the real issue to be between the rule of a gold oligarchy, com- 
posed mostly of alien enemies to this country, and the right of 
the people to have and to maintain an independent financial 
policy for the United States, I think there will not be much 
doubt what the verdict will be. 'True Americans can not march 
under the banner of aforeign gold syndicate; they will not march 
under that banner when they know that itis unfurled. They 
have been blinded by the clamor of newspapers and by the 
sophistry of public men. They have been lulled to sleep by the 
declarations of the platforms of the parties that bimetallism was 
the real end and aim, but now they will be undeceived. 

Some one has sent me from the office an advance copy of Har- 
per’s Weekly, which is dated the 28th day of October, and 
which would come out regularly on next Saturday. But I pre- 
sume that some one thought that I should be gratified to have 
the information early. I will read from that a few sentences to 
show how this conservative organ of the gold ring, always true 
to the money power, views the issue now pending: 


The country needs to have done with the silver business; but the silver 
men Want to-put off the settlement, hoping for a better chance after three 
or five years, If an arrangement is now made for simply limiting and re- 
pomnseim Any silver issues, we shall before long have to fight the same battle 
over again. 


. . o * * a * 

To repeat, the time has come to be done with the silver issues. The busi- 
ness of the country is depressed and needs the tonic of an emphatic repudi- 
ation of the silver schemes. The gold reserve of tue Treasury stands at the 
lowest point ever reached since resumption in 1879, and much below the one 
hundred millions limit which is rightly regarded as the danger line. The 
financial position of the Government is further threatened by the serious 
decline in the revenues, itself largely the result of business depression. 
Compromises we have had enough to show that they are but patchwork. 
Compromise now means not only a postponement to the future of a real set- 
tlement, but an aggravation for the present of a gravely disquieting situa- 
tion. Let us have unconditional repeal, cut loose from the drifting policy 
of the past, and start afresh on a currenc — which shall not have for 
its basis a depreciated and depreciating coin basis. 

Marking out a policy that we shall not have a depreciating 
coin basis, but that we shall have an appreciating coin basis. 
Here is some indication as to how that is, gold, will appre- 
ciate. I read froma dispatch in the Washington Post of yester- 
day morning: 

ON THE VERGE OF A PANIC—THE FINANCIAL SITUATION IN INDIA DAILY 


BECOMING WORSE. 
LONDON, October 23. 


A special dispatch to the Times from Calcutta says: ‘Money is a be- 
coming scarcer. The 4 per cent discount rate of the Bank of Bengal is no 
criterion of the situation, as the bank artificially maintains the rate. The 
Bazar rate of discount is really 8 per cent. The Englishman (newspaper) 
advocates a pus loan of £5,000,000, and says that the necessity for this is ab- 
solute in order to avoid a panic.” 

If India is compelled to borrow gold to redeem more than a 
thousand millions of silver and paper and the United States is 
also compelled to issue bonds and buy gold to keep afloat over a 
thousand millions of silver and paper, at least $600,000,000 of gold 
must be borrowed by the two countries, and borrowed without 
delay. There is no gold in the world to supply such a demand. 
The attempt to obtain it would enhance the value of gold more 
than 50 per cent, or, what is the same thing, would reduce the 

rice of property and services more than one-half. If neither 
ndia nor the United States will treat silveras money of ultimate 
payment, both countries are bankrupt, unless they can secure a 
sufficient amount of gold to provide for the redemption of their 
entire circulation. 

Suppose India should: go into the market for $300,000,000 of 
gold and the United States should do likewise, what would be- 
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come of the industries of this country? How can the prod 


of wheat, cotton, and other farm products endure such ;, i 
vance in gold, or, what is the same thing, such an enormous {a}| 
of prices of commodities? Gold would appreciate every ; aa 
every hour, every minute of time. While the laboring n sees 
were struggling to produce property to maintain their fay i fee 

I 


and pay their debts, their obligations would increase and thei, 
miseries would multiply, but the owners of gold and gold ob|jes. 
tions would increase in wealth and power, whether they eneso. l 
in schemes of speculation or devoted themselves to luxurics a a 
riotous living. The colossal fabric of which Gladstone | d 
as the most remarkable in any age would expand and grow while 
the toiling masses would be compelled to struggle against in- 
evitable poverty and misery. . 
That is the issue, and that is the object desired by our rulers 
who have agents in this Capitol todictate legislation; who havo 
elected a President determined to carry out their policy: who 
have nominated two candidates of the same gold politics, with 
the same disposition; who have elected one of them and placed 
him over Congress; he is in the saddle; Congress is helpless. 
The union between the Republicans and Democrats is com- 
plete. The Republicans were more faithful than the Demo. 


Ail 


: . . rats 
to their chosen leader. The majority of the Democrats repre- 
sent the great producing interests of this country. They aro in 


sympathy with the suffering people whom they had left behind: 
and they have struggled these long weeks for some relief. some 
measure of recognition. But no recognition has been granted. 
It remains with them to say whether they will join us and see 
to it that this scheme shall be defeated, as the force bill was, or 
whether they will surrender to the colossal power of money 
and patronage. ; 

As for myself, I would rather sacrifice my life than to see this 
country placed under the rule of the gold kings. The pretense 
that we are resisting the will of the majority is too false and 
flimsy to deceive any one. The majority, aye, all the people who 
have spoken for twenty years, have subscribed by their ballots 
to bimetallism. No party has dared to go before the people and 
ask them to indorse what is now demanded. The parties that 
have thus dealt treacherously with the people accuse us of re- 
sisting the willof the majority. AsI said before, if Icould have 
the convictions of the majority recorded in their vote, I would 

. . ¥ . : 
guarantee a two-thirds majority in favor of free coinage to-day 
in the Senate. I could take their speeches delivered before their 
constituents and delivered in this body for the last twenty years, 
and I could show that they are of the same opinion in regard to 
this question as myself. Nothing has occurred to change the 
situation. 

The same unholy war that has been waged for twenty vears, the 
war which was begun in 1867 at Paris, when by the influence of 
Great Britain and our delegation nineteen States were swung 
into line to declare that gold alone was money, has been waged 
from that day to this. The issue has never deen changed. It 
was then and is now, shall a money oligarchy control the civil- 
ized world and create a favored class to rule the masses, or shall 
the people be free? That was the issue then; it is theissue now. 
It will remain the issue. 

The time may come when these money anarchists may meet 
with a rebuke from the people which they do not anticipate. It 
is dangerous for capitalists to become anarchists. But if there 
ever were anarchists they are the parties who are revolutioniz- 
ing the monetary system of the world and laying violent hands 
upon the metallic accumulation of all the ages, whoare destroy- 
ing the metallic basis which regulated the volume of money and 
which has been eulogized and pointed to as the great conserva- 
tive element which could not be rapidly increased or diminished 
by the accidents of mining. 

But the greed of the creditor class, disregarding all property 
righte, determined to change the basis, to change all contructs 
and to remove from the foundation of circulation and credit one- 
half of its base. They are now about to consummate that schome. 
The scheme was undertaken after the world had become vast!) 
in debt on the basis of the two metals. The creditor cliss was 
not satisfied with the discounts, it was not satisfied with «ll the 
extortion that had been practiced upon failing governments and 
failing individuals; it was not satisfied with all these advantages 
of extortionate interest; but it determined that those who had 
the option to pay in either gold or silver should be deprived 0: 
that option and eg my to pay in gold alone; that the en'ire 


demand for money should fall on gold, knowing that gold, !1Ke 
all other commodities, is governed by the law of supply and de 


mand. They knew what the result must inevitably be. | he) 
have not been disappointed. Thus far they have enhanced ‘he 
value of gold at least 50 per cent. 
The document I read yesterday showed the advance of gold 10 
China, where the appliances of production have remained st 
tionary. The same mode of agriculture is pursued in China t» 















tay which was pursued there a thousand years 
be the same methods of transportation and the same methods 
uction. Still gold has appreciated in that country 60 per 
+ while silver has remained almost stationary as compared 
wi » commodities. There was no decline in the value cf silver. 
<ijyer does not decline there when measured by property and 
aves. It had appreciated slightly in the last few years, and 
wold had gone up more than 50 per cent. When we reflect what 
hat means, when we reflect that there was more than a hundred 
' i millions of indebtedness resting upon the civilized world 


have 
of prod 


( 


. 


thousant 


he time this changed was made, we can have some conception would not consider that anything definite has been gained for the 


¢what is meant by making the purchasing power of that hun- 
od thousand million 50 per cent greater than it was when the 

ontract was made, But so it is. 

This legislation will add to that percentage of e prmeneyo 
obably 50 per cent more. The result will be seen all over the 
nd. The result is now seen in suffering everywhere. 

eylt is seen in the poverty of our farmers, who are supposed to be 
the bone and sinew and the reliance ofthis Republic. The result 

‘. een in the fact that they are hardly able to clothe and send 

‘heir children toschool in many sectionsof thecountry. Ashort 

time, and only a short time, and the youth of this country, on ac- 

count of their poverty, will be denied the privilege of a common- 
school education, as they are in all lands where this gold ring 
has complete sway. 

‘his is the issue to be presented to the people. This is the 
issue Which the President and the goldkings have made. This 
is the issue that neither of the great parties can escape, because 
the gold ring demand it. 

Look at the condition of the parties in New York. They are 
told in New York that thirty-six electoral votes will be given to 
the party most faithful to the gold oligarchy. They tell one 
party that this is Republican rule; they tell the other that it is 
Democratic rule. 

[ deny that it is either Democratic or Republican rule, I 
affirm that itis the rule of the gold trust and nothing else, dis- 
guise it as you will. These two parties are turned over to the 
gold trust. Unless the people stand up for their own rights and 
their own manhood they will get no relief. Party platforms 
have become a mockery. They insult the intelligence of the 
American people. 

The spectacle here presented is humiliating. After having 
claimed to be bimetallists before the country for twenty years, 
after having claimed that the silver question was not the issue, 
but that the issue was something else, to be brought here in the 
dog days to strike down silver and enthrone the gold trust, is a 
spectacle which the American people will not relish. Mind you, 
the American people have been equal to all emergencies. They 
love their country, they love liberty ,they love independence, more 
than they love party. They have shown this in all great emer- 
gencies. They will show it now. I say to my friends—you who 
are true to the cause of bimetallism, you who havesympathy with 
the people yourepresent—you must stand with them and let the 
gold ring take care of itself. 

Whenever the issue is fairly presented between the English 
gold ring and the American people there is very little doubt 
about the result. That issue will be made sooner or later. You 
are now about to take astep which will be anobject lesson, which 
will make plain the designs of this gold oligarchy, which will 
make it so plain that a wayfaring man though a fool need not 
err, and the people are not all fools. 

Now, I return to the importance of a union with the silver- 
standard countries, the countries which desire to be free and are 
willing tostand with usand strike for freedom, the countries with 
whom we trade, the countries to whom we become in debt many 
millions each year, countries whose trade is cut off from us ex- 
cept through London. Mexico and South America, with a bal- 
ance of trade against us last year of $144,000,000, with China and 
me with vast obligations against us each year where we have 
to buy the things we can not produce, are holding out their hands 
to us and say, establish with us an honest measure of value and 
we shall be independent of British rule. 

Here is an interview with the Secretary of the Treasury of 
Mexico, printed in the Post of to-day: 

MEXICO’S SILVER VIEW—MINISTER OF FINANCE JOSE I. LIMANTOUR ON THE 
MONEY SITUATION—LOOKING TO THIS COUNTRY—UNCLE SAM HOLDS THE 
KEY TO THE PROBLEM AND THE SOUTHERN REPUBLIC IS AWAITING WITH 
MUCH CONCERN THE ACTION AT WASHINGTON—A PAN-AMERICAN UNION 


AND ANOTHER MONETARY CONFERENCE URGED—A NEW ISSUE OF MEXI- 
CAN BONDs, 


eo 


{By Pan-American Press Association. | 


Crry OF MEXICO, October 18, 1893. 
“Mexico is look to the United States for a practical solution of pend- 
ing financial probless.” , oa 
¢ speaker was Senor Jose I. Limantour, Secretario de Hacienda, in an 
interview given your correspondent. By the words of its minister of finance 
the Mexican Government thus ara voiced its views on the financial is- 
sues of the hour, and in the course of the interview also made public for the 
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} and the special session of Congress 
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first time the plan which has been adopted by the administration t« 

over the financial stringency by a new issue of $15,000,000 in bonds 
While courteously declining to discuss the course of President Cle 

the Mexican 





tide 


veland 
minister of finance said 


‘I consider that with the United States, through its chief Legislative As- 
sembly and Executive, rests the key to the silver situation What is done 
by the United States now is what will largely shape t tinancial policy of 
the other American republics, and of the world in the future. I want to see 
the United States declare itself either one way or the other on the silver 
question, and the sooner a definite understanding is r hed the better I 

| will be satisfied 

“Tdo not believe in temporary measures or compromise. If the | 


} States Government purchases 3,000,000 ounces of silver 


| 





estate, or going to a pawnshop 
| and the day of reckoning generally shows a worse state of affairs than before 
| No, [want to see the American people face this issuesquarely and decide the 





any othera 
porary mea 





to cover Mr. Cleveland's Administration, merely as a te 





bimetallism. Especially do I thinkso ifthis amount of bullion were al 
to remain uncoined in the vaults of the Treasury building, as has beer 18 
inthe past. What the world needs nowis silver in circulation and notin 
storage. Idle bullion will do no good unless it is coined and put into the 
channels of trade, where it is so badly needed at present 

‘*T have no faith in the issue of more gold bonds by the United States, that 
the circulating medium may be swelled by this means. Increasing the na 
tional debt of any country by the issue of additional securities, except under 
extraordinary conditions, islikea man putting another mortgage on his real 
The relief thus gained is only temporary, 


fate of silver in a manly way. 

“If the United States declares in favor of silver and proves its declaration 
by work, I would then favor the calling of a Pan-American conference on the 
Silver question. On behalf of President Diaz and the Mexican Government, 
I will say that Mexico will do her part in arranging this conference and that 
our Republic will be regularly represented in it. The chief measure before 
this Pan-American convention for consideration by the government of the 
three Americas should be the establishmentof a common coin of exchange 
which will pass in trade at par among ail the people of the Western world 
Probably the plan of the late Mr. Blaineon the Pan-American dollar of silver 
is as near to my ideal as anything I could name. This dollar of the Amert- 
cas ought to be, as nearly as I am able to judge, nine-tenths of silver and the 
remaining portion made up of the customary alloys. Just the proportion 
and the number of grains of silver which would be equitable for all could be 
easily determined.” 

*Mr. Limantour, do you think a change in the ratio between gold and sil- 
ver is one of the necessities of the day in the financial world?” was asked 

“Yes; the present ratio of 16 ounces of silver tol of gold in valuation is 
not just. Silver must be increased if the white metal is to be on a stable 
basis,”’ he replied. ‘‘Justwhat this newratio ought to be I am not prepared 
to say, but I am very sure a change is needed. 

“After this Pan-American confererce had outlined a general Western 
policy dealing with silver as money, I would favor holding another world’s 
monetary conference. I believe the European powers are just as anxious 
as we that silver remain as a medium of exchange, that they may be ruled 
no longer by the money kings, when in need of funds for special usages. 
The military operations and prospects of the Old World compose a feature 
of the present question, which ought to favor silver as a means for increas- 
ing the available means for declaring and carrying on war if necessary 

‘The trouble is that the people of the United States and of Europe do not 
altogether understand the current financial issues and are too inclined to 
take the word of the goldadvocates as their guidance in looking at the mat 
ter. The governments of the world, I believe, understand the value of the 
double monetary standard, and will in time act accordingly. Ali of this 
would, of course, be determined in such a conference as the one of which I 
speak.”’ 

‘*Mr. Limantour,’’ asked your correspondent, ‘‘what have you to say re 
garding the effect of the late depression of silver on Mexico, and the reports 
which are flying around regarding the dire financial straits in which your 
Government finds itself by the great premium on gold, with which you have 
to pay the interest on the national debt? Is it not true that youare holding 
secret meetings of the cabinet to devise ways and means by which to tide 
over the straits in which Mexico finds itself?’ 

““No,”’ he replied, ‘‘there have been nocabinet meetings on this subject for 
two months, nor will there be within the near future, or until needed. The 
financial affairs of the republic are left in my hands and the President has 
asked no special cabinet action. It has been decided, however, to issue new 
government bonds to the amount of $12,000,000 to $15,000,000 to provide for 
yresent necessities. Please understand that this is not an increase of the 

exican debt, but it is merely the substitution of obligations from one form 
to another. In other words, we will sell these bonds to liquidate claims 
shortly due. The new issue will be placed in London.”’ 

The minister of finance is inclined to take an easy view of matters financial 
within his jurisdiction and thinks the large issue of bonds which has been 
recommended by some is not necessary. The suggestion as madeis tbat the 
Government of Mexico render a statement tothe nation of the exact amount 
of the foreign debt, giving full particulars, and that it call a financial con 
gress to meet in the city of Mexico on the Ist of November 

This congress would be composed of ten representatives taken from among 
the principal merchants, agriculturists, manufacturers, and miners of the 
chamber of commerce of Mexico, and of a representative from each of the 
States of the Union; the ten representatives from the capital to be paid b 
the national treasury %500 apiece as fees, and the remaining each #1,000. 
The congress would close its sessions on the 3ist day of December of this 
year, and could only postpone its sessions at the cost of the representatives 
themselves. 

The object of the congress would be to study out and propose a law author 
izing the Government to call upon the nation for a loan to be invested in the 

yaymentof the nationaldebtinfull. Supposing this to amount to 8100,000,000 
pe gold, or in Mexican silver to $160,000,000, $1,600,000 in bonds could be issued 
of $100 each, bearing 3 per cent interest. These bonds would be placed at par 
throughout the republic by means of committees of representative persons 
to be formed in the capitals of the States, with branches in the towns 

*] do not believe the plan is a practicable one,” said Mr. Limantour. 
‘Even if it were necessary to issue this large amount in bonds, I do not be- 
lieve the securities could be placed here at home. Money in Mexico returns 
a much higher rate on investments than the 6 per cent which the bonds 
would pay, and the capitalists would hardly incline to buy the bonds at this 
rate, so they would need to go abroad for sale anyway. 

“The discount on silver has, ofcourse, caused a great falling off in our cus 
toms revenue, but this is offset by the income derived from the new federal 
stamp tax now in successful operation inalltherepublic. It has been feared 
by some that the Government is considering still further taxation, but I as- 
sure the people through the press that their burdens will not be added to by 
any increase on taxes, according topresent plans. Asa matter of fact, Mex- 
ico is not hurt so much as the United States by the decline in silver. Our 
mines are operating at a far less expense than are those in the north, and 
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while [read of scores of properties in Colorado, Montana, and the other sil- 
ver-producing States being closed, I have yet to hear of the suspension of 
any Mexican mines of importance from this cause. Whatslight loss may be 
encountered from this source will be more than made good in the increased 
prosperity to the country by the exportation of agricultural and other land 
products made possible by the present premium on goid, 

“If the United States removes the duty on Mexican lead ores, which it now 
seems favorably disposed to do, Mexican mining will be greatly stimulated 
by the outlet thus given. The American smelting interests which have loca- 
ted at Monterey and elsewhere in Mexico by reasonof the Windom ruling 
will not necessarily be sufferers. I think if the United States import duty 
is finally removed, Mexico will protect all her industries possible, and prob- 
ably in this case grant other concessions which would easily offset any loss 
to the smelters now in Mexico.” 


Here is another interview with a very intelligent Mexican: 
[Tne Road, Denver, Colo., October 7, 1893. ] 

Sefior Don Terraszas, the wealthiest and most prominent merchant of 
Northern Mexico and formerly governor of the State of Chihuahua, in 
Speaking to your correspondent to-day regarding the latest silver compro- 
mise proposed by the protected manufacturers of Pennsylvania, tocoin silver 
free under the conditions proposed. said: “I regard the proposition as nar- 
row and descending to simply benefit the silver-mine owner and no one else, 
while on the cther hand the absolute free coinage of silver would redound 
to the prosperity of every dollar in your country. I will illustrate: 


“AN ILLUSTRATION. 


“Our (Mexican) trade with the United States as compared with that of 
Engiand is almost nothing. We go to Europe for all our manufactured 
fabrics and nearly all our mining and agricultural machinery, in fact nearly 
everything produced by industrial labor. This is absolutely trueof Ceatral 
and South America. Now, sir, I can not but deplore the blindness of your 
manufacturers, legislators, and capitalists inclamoring for monometallism, 
for. look, sir, is it not a fact that can not be controverted, that were the 
United States to-morrow to adopt the free and unlimited coina:e of silver 
at the ratio of 15}or16 to 1, thereby making every ounce of silver worth $1.29, 
would not Mexico, Central and South America, in fact every silver-produc- 
ing country in the world become at once the consumer of your products, and 
we in turn sell you our raw materials. 


‘*DUMPING-GROUND NONSENSE. 


*T have heard — citizens say that the United States would become the 
dumping ground for silver. Now then. in the first place, it would be im- 
possible for you to get an ounce of silver into the United States except in 
exchange for your products. In the second place, the Central and South 
American countries are free-coinage countries, and have the silver standard. 
That being so, England, in her present attitude toward silver, will only al- 
low us the present London market ce (the market price being made by 
England). No sane importer would buy her products, but instead, the 
United States, which is a nation that can rival the old country in manufac- 
tures, would receive the entire trade of pan-America. In other words, the 
traffic which is now being carried on between this continent and Europe 
would be swept from the seas, and instead you would do the trafficking of 
this western a Why, sir, in a few years the United States would 
be the greatest producer and the financial center of the world. 


“THB TRADE OF MEXICO. 


to your capitalists and bankers to take our national, State, 
municipal, and industrial nds. and other securities to the exclusion of 
the foreign powers. Uur industries would look to your investors for finan 

cial aid as the entire American continent has heretofore to Euro Europe 
is compelled to look to this continent to consume the product of her indus- 
tries, and if she were shut out, her industrial classes would sisk to abject 
poverty. Speaking figuratively, were Uncle Sam to stick his thumbs in his 
vest holes, and say to Europe in a Monroe doctrinal sort of way: ‘Old lady, 
I see through the trick. you want to double your ircome and loan it to me. 
You double your money, and double my debt. I can no longer tie to your 
apron strings, but instead give my attention to the prosperity and happi- 
ness of my children and myself.’ 

‘*EURQPR WOULD BEG. 

“Then Europe would beg for mercy and peepee would reign. This 
hemisphere produces the silver and nearly all the gold, and I ask why one- 
half the developing power of the world, which it has taken centuries to pro- 
duce, should be destroyed. Mexico, Central America, South America, and 
your own Western States are undeveloped and silver is the motive power 
needed todo the greatwork. I the it opportunity as the grandest 
ever offered a nation situated as is the United States to make the most ad- 
vantageous move ever made on the political and financial chessboard of the 
world to her everlasting glory and prosperity.” 


That the silver standard is the only standard in the world un- 
der which the producing classes can have honesty and prosper- 
ity, can have an equal chance, there can be no doubt. That is 
demonstrated beyond peradventure. And when the gold men 
say you will go toa silver standard I reply, if we can get there 
we shall have prosperity. There is no hope of prosperity with 
the gold standard, with all the nations of the earth struggling 
for gold, most of it hoarded, and with Europe having the power 
at all times to draw it from under the foundation of our super- 
structure of finance and produce panic at pleasure. 

I read from a market letter of Watson & Gibson, of New York. 

[Watson & Gibson, 55 Broadway, N. Y. Daily market letter.] 
New YorRK, Jwesday, October 3, 1893. 


Dear Sire: We have just received from the foreign office in London the 
report of the British consulate in Mexico. dated in Mexico August 4, and 
resented to Parliament in Se ber. First, we would call attention to the 
‘act that consular to our Government are not issued, as they 
should be, with the SS British publications 
of the same class. Our re are old fore they are and given 
out. Now as to this British consular report, which is “on the effect of de- 
preciation of silver in Mexico,” we may quote the two concluding para- 


graphs: 
“in strik a balance between the advantages and disad arising 
to different interests in Mexico from a of silver, it must be 
in mind thet the losses which would besustained by the Government 
and the railway companies are essentially limited in their amount, whereas 
the benefits which would accrue te of the industries are 
Susceptible of indefinite extensiun. See ne Sa 
ness of the country would make itself felt at once in an increasein the reve- 
hues of the Government, as weil as of the railways. 
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“The only conclusion, then, at which it is possible to arrive is th»; 
price of silver, if permanent, would not only not be prejudicial to M, 
a whole, but would conduce to its ultimate benefit by the stimuius .\ : 
afford to the development of its immense agricultural resources. : | 

This recital by an Englishman of the advantages of a sliver basis 
tion may be profitably perused by the Government to which it | 


as apropos of the action of that Government in stopping tree « 
India, with the avowed purpose of ultimately putting it on a ,; 
The argument in favor of silverfor Mexico would certaixly appl; 


I will say that putting India on a gold basis was no} 
purpose of benefiting India, but it was for the purpose , 
ing down the prosperity of India—breaking down h, 
facturers so that she would be compelled to receive the 
factures of Great Britain. Furthermore, it was to enh 
value of bonds which England holds. India is now re 
pay $80,000,000 per annum in gold, interest on bonds 1 
held in London, and by putting her on the gold basis ani, 
pelling her to buy gold it will advance the price of gol 
purchasing power of gold, and enhance the value of the 
tions which Englishmen hold against India. There y 
thought of benefit to the people of India in this cruel a 
pending the free coinage of silver. It was an act of con 
and plunder, and was not disguised by the Herschell co 

The Herschell committee in effect admitted that it 
break up the manufactures of [ndia and cripple the con 
of India. They admitted that, but they were attempting to 
swer the argument that the prosperity which India had en 
would be transferred to China and Japan, and they said thos 
countries were slow and that they would not for a long tim 
terfere with the trade of theirown manufacturers. It was notto 
benefit India, but it was to destroy India for the benefit of the bond 
holders of England, and to stop the clamor of the manufactures 
who had been driven out of India by the fact that India use: 
honest money that measured time contracts fairly, while Eng- 
land used dishonest money which prevented production, crip- 
pled manufacturing, and made it impossible for her to maintui 
the tradeof the Orient. 

Here is an article from The Manufacturer, of Philade!phia, 
July 29, 1893, showing that some of the manufacturers in this 
country are beginning to realize the aim of the money power 


(The Manufacturer, Philadelphia, Pa., July 29, 1893.) 


The assertion made in these columns lately that the movement | 
complete demonetization of silver was the result of a British conspir 
obtain from us at unnaturally low prices the cotton, Wheat, silver. and ot! 
commodities produced by us, is fully sustained by the following letter, writ 
ten to an American in New York by Mr. Robert Lacey Everett, a me: : 
the British Parliament: 

“The one great supreme aim of the moneyed classes and the London pres 
is to restrict the supply of money so as to enrich the owners of it at the ex 
pense of the raisers of produce and the owners of land and other rea) proj 
erty. We hope that the sharp intelligence of your poowte, in the main a na 
tion of producers and landowners, will see through this crue! game of t 
moneyed classes and frustrate it. The miseries of the agricultural classes 
here are indescribable, but they do not clearly see why it is that their prices 
are forced down to their ruin, so thatit is difficult to getthem tomo) r 
wits of the American farmers are sharper. I hope our salvation will come 
from you.” 





IT hope so. I hope the salvation of the world will come fro: 
the free American people. Itcancomefrom nowhere else. A 
though the spirit of liberty was born in England, it develop 
and grew to manhood on the fertile soilof America. Ithas 
crushed in its birthplace by the money power. That sam 
power is attempting to crush it in its manhood on the America! 
continent, and the question is, willitsucceed? Its apparentsuc 
cess by taking advantage of the people in this extra session 
Congress is no guaranty of its ultimate success. This i: 
the first time that efforts have been made by Great britiin' 
control and subjugate the United States. They have been per 
sistent and constant from the time we were colonies unti 

I would weary the Senate if I were todetail the long cabal «nd 
intrigue to which British statesmen and British financiers ha 
resorted to destroy liberty on thiscontinent. But this last gran 
effort is sufficient. It will be an object lesson before it i 
I think what is occurring here and now is an object lesson 
convening of Congress in an extra session to legislate \ 

uestion which was not in issue in the campaign, the persisten' 

ictation of the gold press and the Administration to tie | 
Houses of Congress, the subjugation of those Houses to the wi! 
of the Executive, are object lessons of which the lovers of !ibert) 
must take notice if they would preserve their independence '" 
this country. 

I will continue reading the article published in the Manuia- 
turer: 

Whether ‘‘ the wits of American farmers are ” or not may be un- 
certain. itis difficult, upon any other hypothesis, to account for the ‘ac’ 
that has steadily resisted for years the clamor for abandonment 0! 
silver. either the wits of American editors are not sharp, or (bese pe! 
sons havedeliberately lent themselves to promotion of the British purpo-e \? 

Englishmen and torun English cotton mills at the of the Ameri: 
and to enhance the value of every debt owed to Britain by Amer 


feed 
can 
pg tn and free — are devices prepared bY 
Englishmen for injuring other nations for British advantage, and so ¢g°T 
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, the plunderers for their prey that they are willing even tosacrifice their 
~ agricultural population and their own agricultural industry that they 
S y filch from their American victims the substance of the latter. 

Though they say the times are good and the condition of the 
reople of the Old World is improving, itis not true. My col- 
eague gave a graphic picture of the sufferings of the people of 
Enel ind, of the starvation and misery of the lower classes, who 
re treated worse than brutes, who can not be raised to the level 


ar : ; ; 
of the hackney horses in the streets, who are dying of want in 
its most hideous forms. He gave us that picture. [quote from 


sho New York Sun a statement with regard to Italy: 
{New York Sun, October 1, 1893. } 
me fact should be recognfzed that Italy is anextremely dangerous ele- 
in the present situation. The country is in a pitiable condition. 


e nes are so bad that a catastrophe ofa violent nature is inevitable unless 
onl ymes speedily. Silver disappeared from ordinary circulation months 


ven copper is now vanishing. The premium on silver coin is now 10 
t andon copper coin 2 per cent. The correspondent of the Sun writes 
.ven When buying stamps in the post-office it is impossible to obtain 
we. Churchgoers have adopted the practice of putting pledges into 
contribution box and redeeming them when they reach the amountof 
smallest bank note. The money famine will not be tolerated much 
It is openly asserted that war is the only desperate resource which 
save the present Government. If the idea of war becomes tolerable to 
Italiens as it already is to the French, the situation could hardly be 
re ominous. : 

e great factor for peace is, of course, the financial power in other coun- 
tries. This power was never stronger in Europe except in Italy, where it is 
reduced toimpotence. Itis taking alarm in other countries, and it will soon 
bring to bear all its influence to offset the dangerous tendencies of the day. 
Then the question of peace or war will be decided, and we shall have the 
answer next spring. 

The money powers are exeried to prevent war. The masse: 
of the people are starving and ready for anything. They would 
prefer to sacrifice their lives in war to the endurance of the pres- 
ent appalling condition which the money powers have placed 
upon them. Italyis onagoldstandard. lngland put her there; 
and her people are crying for bread. Fifty years ago the whole 
continent was in a blaze on account of the starvation of the peo- 
ple, and revolution broke forth everywhere. 


0) 





Do the gold kings | 


think that they can hold the masses of the world in subjection? | 


It is true they have enormous armies which furnish more 
bonds and enrich the gold ring, but the colossal military power 
of Europe willcrumble. It is nowa military camp. They can 
not discuss the question that we now discuss. y 
dictator as powerful as our President; but they have the tradi- 
tions of monarchy and the immediate power of the gold ring to 
rivet the chains of slavery upon the masses; and they have an 
army of occupation more colossal than the world ever saw before, 
all to keep the masses in subjection. 
department is more powerful than theirs, still we have not yet 
an overshadowing standing army. We have yet the right to go 
to the ballot box; we have yet the right to discuss these ques- 


tions without being dispersed, as the people were in Germany | 


on the pretext that they were disorderly assemblies. Bimetal- 


i 
} town, county 


They have no | 
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farmers. They are the first to feel the tightening of the coils of selfishness 
and greed, which in the midst of plenty alone has the power to make hard 
times. The farmer has been battling for years against a gradual shrinkage 
of the prices of his products, wondering why it was so, and chafing at the 
ever tightening coils which every year, though crops were abundant, made 
it still more dificult to keep up his expeuses, to say nothing of paying off 
the mortgage 


If he could have had the same prices for his 1893 crop as prevailed during 














the period from 1866 to 1870, before silver was demonetized, while the two 
precious metais—gold and silver—were at a parity, the American farmer 
would have had $/,463,000,000 more money to spend than he now has. With 
such a sum he could have paid off his mortgages, surrounded himself with 
comforta, educated his children, and in many ways made life pleasanter and 
work lighter. The following table, compiled from statistics which are as 
correct as such statistics usually are, will show the gradual diminution of 
the average price of an acre’s product of co ’ ats, hi and cotton 
during six periods, viz, 1866 to 1870, 1871 to », O 1880, 1881 to I 386 
to 1890, all inclusive, and 1893. The values in this table are based on gold in 
all cases. - 
Here he gives the table summing up 
Value of an acre’s product in 
Product 
1866—"70. | 1871-"75.| 1876-"80.| 1881-"85.| 1886-90 1893 

Corn $12. 84 $11. 30 #0. 62 $10. 25 $8. 81 $8. 35 
Wheat 13. 16 11.90 | 12. 00 10, 20 9. 07 9. 06 
Oats .....- 10. 92 9. 81 8. 58 | 9.17 7.50 | 5. 75 
Hay 13. 28 | 14. 38 | 11, 57 11.15 10. 19 10. 00 
Cotton 28. O1 28. 55 17. 65 15. 63 13. 84 10. 65 

| 78. 21 75.94 | 59.45 56. 40 49. 44 40.75 

Average , 15. 64 15. 19 11. 88 | 11. 28 9. 89 8. 15 


The value of his products being reduced nearly one-half with 
the continued decline in the price of property. 

In this shrinkage of value as compared with gold is found the cause of hard 
times. The farmer gets nearly one-half less dollars for his products and 
consequently has one-half less dollars to spend. 

It is useless to say that heisjust as well off because the things he has to buy 
have also falienin price in like proportion sothat a bushel of wheat will buy 
as much clothing and other necessaries as formerly. Ifthis were wholly true 
as applied to other commodities it would not be true as to his indebtedness 

! r, or to his share of public indebtedness such as school, 
and national bonds; also the salaries of publicofiicials 
and public expenses are no less. So that his taxes, measured by the stand 
ard of dollars, are just as hig! formerly. 

As between 1870 and 1893, however, it takes near] 
partto pay them. Railroad stocks and 


fhe owes anytt 


State 
as 


y twice as much labor on has 
bonds also representso many dollars, 


|} netso muchincommodities; therefore the railroads must keep up freight and 


passenger rates. so as to pay dividends. To doso they can not reduce rates 
to correspond with the lower prices of farm products, so that with shrinking 
prices as compared with gold the farmer is caught at a disadvantage on 


} every hand 


Although our executive | 


lists in Germany and Italy have been dispersed under the pre- | 


tense that they were anarchists and disorderly assemblies. 

Who are anarchists? Not those who toil, not those who are 
willing to obey the laws and work for bread. There may be a 
few, and they are very few, desperate, ignorant people so crazy 
as toraise their hands againstlaw and order; but the greatmassof 
the people of the world are law-abiding citizens and will observe 
the law to the lastextremity. But the great anarchistsare those 
who break contracts and confiscate property. It is dangerous 
for the money power to become law breakers in any land; op- 
pression and tyranny breed revolution. 

Stop it; submit to honest laws. Stop changing your con- 
tracts; because upon the faith of contracts and honest laws gov- 
ernnents stand. This goldring issapping the foundation of the 
Government and the respect of the people for the laws. How 
can an honest farmer respect the law that doubles his mortgage 
after it has been made and dragshimfrom hishome? We plead 
for justice. If we have justice the majesty of the law will al- 
ways been throned in the United States. It is only injustice and 
wrong that create danger. I say there is danger in invoking 
British rule; there is danger in enthroning the gold trust in 
this country. We plead with Senators to lay no more heavy 
hands upon the people. We plead with Senators to relieve the 
unjust burdens that have already been placed upon them by un- 
just legislation in these halls. 

Think not that this question is not understood and can not be 
understood by the masses. The time might have been when it 
was safe to presume on the ignorance of the masses, but they 
were not the American people with whom they had to deal. I 
read from a paper published in Chicago. The daily papers that 


[read come teeming with abuse of those who resist tyranny of 
the gold ring. 


(From Farm, Field and Fireside, Chicago, Ill., September 30, 1393.] 


WHY TIMES ARE HARD. 


Whatever it may be to others who through the sudden a, 
gency of the panic 
are made to feel its heavy hand, the story of hard times is no new tale to the 





On the prosperity of the farmer, in this nation at least, largely depends 
the prosperity of allother classes except the security holders. If the farmers 
had that billion four hundred and sixty-three million dollars to spend it 
would give a tremendous impetus to all other lines of trade 





There is a reason for this terrible depression, or perhaps we could well say 

oppression, as all effects have a cause, but what that reason is and how to 

| remedy the evil is a problem which will have to be solved before prosperity 
will be fully restored 


When we find popular journals that are circulating among 
the farmers express the situation so clearly as that paper does 


| we had better take warning that what we do here will be under- 


stood elsewhere. 

There is an admirable article in the New York Press, and 
inasmuch as it appeared in the great center of speculation, op- 
pression, and fraud, I will ask that the Secretary read it. I do 
10t think there are enough Senators in the Chamber to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GALLINGER in the chair). 
Is there objection to the request of the Senator from Nevada? 
The Chair hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

[New York Press, October 4, 1 
WHY PRICES DECLINE. 
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In an arti in the October Forum upon “The Downfall of Certain 
Financial I ies,’’ Mr. David A. Wells denies that the appreciation of 
gold has caused the general decline of pricesof commodities. It is hardly 





necessary to explain that a certain theory is a ‘fallacy’ because Mr 
s gives it that name, or that a theory has encountered * downfall " sim- 
ply because he thinks he has disproved it. In this particular case some of 
the highest authorities maintain the doctrine repudiated by Mr. Wells. Mr. 
Goschen, late chancelor of the British exchequer, for example, said, so long 
ago as 1883 The fall of pricescomes from the rise of gold."’ Lord Beacons 
field said in 1879: ““Gold isevery day appreciating in value, and as it appre- 
ciates in value the lower become prices." Sir W. Houldsworth, British 
delegate to the Brussels International Monetary Conference, said: ‘it is 
said that the appreciation of gold has never been proved. If there has been 
a general fall of prices that is proof.’’ Columns of this paper could be filled 
with such expressions of opinion from highauthorties. The most respecta- 
ble economic sentiment of the world is dead against Mr. Wells. But proba- 
bly he does not mind a little thing like that. 

The fall of prices which has been continuously operating for twenty years 
began when silver was demonetized in 1873. It is at least remarkable that 
the beginning of the downward movement should have been exactly coinci- 
dent with the world-wide rejection of silver. From 1849 up to 1873 prices of 
staple commodities appreciated about 30 per cent. The rise stopped when 
silver was thrown out as a money metal by the civilized world. 

Mr. Wells and all of his friends. we believe, admit that full remonetization 
of silver would be followed by an advance of prices. They complain of re- 
monetization upon that ground, because, as they say, it would be unfair to 
creditors. But if remonetization will put up prices, is it not ee cer- 
tain that demonetization must haye put them down? How is it possible te 
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accept one conclusion and to reject the other? Mr. Welis contends that 
overproduction and mechanical improvements account for the depreciation 
of values. Butin that case values would not be seriously affected by res- 
toration of silver. The gold monometallists can not contend against such 
restoration as unfair to creditors if improved processes and excessive pro- 
duction depressed prices, because the improved processes will still be em- 
ployed under bimetallism. 

Will Mr. Wells seriously assert that prices would not fall if half the gold 
in the world should be thrown out of use? Every intelligent grown person 
knows that when the volume of money shall be reduced one-half the value 
ofeverything measured by money will fall. The reason, of course, is that 
money will then become scarcer, and any man who wants it must pay for it 
with an increased quantity of commodities. No other result is possible 
Now, in 1878 one-half of the money metal of the world (the silver half) was 
thrown aside and the consequences which might have been predicted at 
once appeared; the pesoee of commodities began to fall. As the commerce 
of the world, expanding vigorously in time of profound peace, required con- 
tinuously increasing amounts of gold, the metal steadily appreciated and 
other values as steadily declined. Theory and fact exactly fit each other in 
this case. 

That which is true of the precious metalsis true o other commodities. An- 
nihilate the cotton crop of the world and the price of wool will rise as the 
price of gold rose when silver was discardeé asa legal-tender metal. Forbid 
the use of beef as food and mutton will have enhanced value. Stop the cul- 
ture of the sugar beet and cane sugar will doublein value. Dry up the pe- 
troleum wells of the world and all other kinds of oil will gainin price. Stop 
making bricks and every stone quarry will have higher value. Close the coal 
mines and firewood will bring huge prices. Plantno more wheat and the 
growers of corn and rye and rice will obtain more money for their products. 
The abundance of cotton keeps down wool. The cheapness of brickscheapens 
the stone that the builders use. In precisely the same manner silver, used 
as a full money metal, would bring gold down to a lower level than that 
upon which it is now found. 

Thus not only are the high authorities in opposition to Mr. Wells upon 
this question, but he has arrayed against him the see of the world, 
and the theory which is based upon common sense and upon experience. It 
is, however, not surprising that Mr. Wells should struggle hard to make 
out a case against the appreciation of gold. When the wealth producers of 
the world fully realize that the demonetization of silver robs them by force 
ing down prices they will put an end quickly to gold monometallism and 
peey Mr. Wells and the other men of hisschool deep under the waves of their 
indignation 


Mr. STEWART. That is a very clear statement of the case. 
It has to be stated often in view of the fact that our rulers, the 
money kings, continually prate about intrinsic value. 

| was peculiarly struck by some remarks made by the late Di- 
rector of the Mint, Mr. E. O. Leech, at the Chicago Bankers’ 
Assembly. I should like to call particular attention to this lan- 
guage, because it shows that the reasoning of writers upon eco- 
nomic science, the facts of every day, produce no impression 
upon the judgments or the opinions of those who defend gold mo- 


nopolists. They all sing the samesong,from the President down 
tothe smallest newspaper advocates of the gold ring. Mr. Leech 
says: 


How beautifully and truthfully Secretary Windom expressed in almost 
prophetic language the evil which lay at the root of our troubles when he 
vad with dying lips before the New York Board of Trade and Transporta- 
tion in January, 1891: ‘‘The quality of circulation is even more important 
than the quantity.” 


The quality of the circulation is even more important than the 
quantity! The quality depends upon the quantity. If the quan- 
tity is unimportant, why do the gold ring advocate the issue of 
bonds to buy gold? If quantity is unimportant, the $82,000,000 
in the eens are as good as a thousand millions. Does any- 
body suppose that the guality of those $82,000,000, so far as it 
affects prices, does not depend upon the quantity? Suppose you 
had a thousand millions of gold there, would it not affect the 
quality of the money; that is, would it not be cheaper, would not 
prices go up? 

The price of each unit is determined by the number of units 
in circulation at any time. My colleague has elaborated on that. 
Others have elaborated on it. Itis an axiomin finance. Still 
here is an ex-Director of the Mint who is so much devoted 
to the gold kings that he repeats this as a beautiful thing! 
Nothing more absurd was ever uttered. It is well answered by 
what I have in my hand, another extract from the Farm, Field 
und Firgside, entitled Products against Dollars. 


(From Farm, Field, and Fireside, Chicago, Ill., September 30, 1893.) 
PRODUCTS V8. DOLLARS. 


Are farm products and other commodities cheap, or is money dear? is the 
first question to settle in solving the problem why times are hard. Intrin- 
sically farm products are worth as much now as at a time since 1866, yet 
the price, measured by the standard of dollars, has fallen 87.49 per acre; 
the average value per acre in the period from 1866 to 1870 being 815.64, while 
in 1893 it is only $8.15, nearly one-half less. It takes Just as much labor to 
produce an acre now as then, the demand is no less, and the power of such 
products to support life has not diminished. 

Nor is the diminution in price to be Raepes. as many ompem, to an in- 
creased production; the increase in the world's annual supply has not been 
more than to keep pace with the increased demand. The real value of farm 
products, then, has not diminished, but they are worth less in dollars only 
as compared with the artificial standard of gold. 

if we compare farm products with other articles of real value, such as the 

roducts of the mines, iron, copper, lead, silver, etc., we find the ratio of 
decrease about the same. Silver, for example, since it was demonetized 
and compelled to take its place as a commodity, has shrunk in value as com- 
pared with gold from about the ratio of 15 to 1 in 1870 to 28 to 1 in 1893, thus 

seeping pace with wheat in almost an exact ratio. 

There are some exceptions to this rule in certain manufactured articles 
which are controlled and the price artificially maintained by the standard 
of dollars through the agency of powerful trusts, enough to stem the 
tide of decline. Labor, also, through strong o zations into trades 
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unions. has, up to the time of the panic, maintained its price, get: 
many dollars for a day’s work as in the period from 1866 to 1870. alt), 
the dollars have nearly twice the purchasing power in supplying the ne. : 
saries of life. , 
In the panic, however, labor has received a setback and the price of 
will probably now fall to thestandard of commodities. The salaries o 
lic officials, ministers’ and teachers’ salaries, doctors’ services, and raj 
freights—aside from these and a few more all things of real value hav 
fered together. It is therefore reasonable to conclude that as all artic), 
real value except such as are artificially maintained stand togethe) 
= and all money and other articles of artificial value based on o 

ave advanced, and not commodities that have diminished in price 
articles of artificial value are meant evidences of indebtedness x 
bonds, notes, ee ete., Which are not intrinsically valuable in ; 
selves, but receive value through legislation. 

By influencing legislation, basing all these on-gold only and demon: 
its sister money metal, silver, the owners of and dealers in such s ‘ 
have made a master stroke of policy, giving them an immense adyan', 
over the producing classes and all dealers in articles of real value. ; 

The world’s supply of gold is very limited, and its price dependent | 
the exigencies of supply. Not of supply and demand, for the de) 
always greater than the supply and is insatiable, but on supply «| 
Knowing this, and ane well posted on the intricacies of finances and 
lation, the great financial institutions, aided by the holders and de 
securities, acting on a common impulse of self-interest and gre 1 
quietly secured the demonetization of silver in all the great comm»; 
nations of the world, thus greatly increasing the demand for and; 
ing the valueof gold. Thus by one master stroke they have in a few 
— doubled the purchasing power of the securities they hold, bas‘ 
gold. 

For example, the holder of a Government bond can sell it for as many 4d 
lars a as in 1870, and with the dollars can purchase nearly twice 
much of the necessaries of life. The interest, also, which he annually ; 
ceives on the bond, has about twice the purchasing power as formerly. A 
farm mortgage contracted in 1870 would require nearly twice as much oft t! 
products of the farm and nearly twice as much labor on the part of the farn 
to pay it off in 1893 asin 1870. The same is true of all securities of whats: 
ever nature. School, village, city, county, State,Government, railroad. a: 
all other bonds and evidences of indebtedness are all payable in gold or kk 
gal-tender money, which is itself based on and exchangeable for gold 

England, the great creditor nation, which holds a large part of the secu 
ties of the world, seconded by the bondholders of Europe, and those of Wal! 
street and the East, who have also vast sums loaned on Western securities, 
is the prime mover in this oppressive movement. England receives hun 
dreds of millions, perhaps billions, of dollars annually for interest and div 
idends on investments abroad. By this master stroke of policy the pur 
chasing power of this interest in procuring the necessaries of life has nearly 
doubled. It will be seen that the hypocritical cry of ‘honest money” as 
used by this class and that portion of the press which supports them is o1 
the old cry of the thief crying “ noe thief.” 

The remedy seems to lie in restoring silver to its former place as mon 
or in issuing greenback dollars based on the credit of the Government, rat 
than gold in the Treasury vaults. Whether the United States can mainta 
such money against the enmity of the bankers and England, and force ing 
land and the other European nations to the double standard, is a qu 
for serious discussion. Something of the kind must be done to restore pros 
perity to our farmers. 


IT hold in my hand a very instructive document, an editorial 
from the London Times of September 29, 1893, on President 
Cleveland’s letter to Governor Northen. Itcommends and criti 
cises the President’s letter in a sort of fatherly way, but on th 
whole appears to approve of it. It criticises a portion of th: 
letter, which it regards as insincere and which it thinks should 
have been left out, but on the whole it is rather commendatory 
of the President’s letter as being in line with the British policy 
of enslaving mankind. 


The letter addressed a few days ago by the President of the United States 
to the governor of the Democratic State of Georgia is evidently intended to 
be a political manifesto. 


There does not seem to be any doubt about that, for it was evi- 
dently intended to stampede Congress. 


If the meaning of this utterance remains somewhat ambiguous it is not 

rhaps, altogether the fault of Mr. Cleveland. An American President 
ike an English prime minister, sometimes finds himself in a position in 
which he has to use language in order to disguise thought. 


That suits the English financiers. 


Our kinsmen beyond the Atlantic may be congratulated on the fact that 
this feat is performed for their benefit in five eoarerne of aletter, instea 
of five columns of a 8 h. Nothing can be clearer than the genera n 
ciples laid down in the President's letter to Governor Northen, but asa 
ee guide to legislation on the silver question it leaves something to 


On 






desired. Mr. Cleveland declares—and every sane American might lo lik: 
wise—that he wants a currency that shall be ‘‘stable and safe ’’- 


That every sane American might do likewise. An [nvlish- 
man would not do that, because an Englishman wants a currency 
which grows dearer every day— 


that shall secure for all kinds of dollars ‘‘equalpurchasing power at | 
that shall demonstrate abroad the ‘‘wisdom and good faith” of the people 
of the United States; and that shall establish a “condition of contidence 
which will bring capital into use for purposes of investment, instead of caus: 
ing it to be hoarded uselessly through fear of varying values. All this, we 
repeat, is most excellent, if somewhat elementary, doctrine, though we ar 
a little surprised that it should be necessary to preach it in a country which 
boasts i f to be so advanced as the United States. But Mr Clevela id 
goes on to add some observations which become intelligible only when \ 
remember that the Democratic party includes a ‘silver wing,” and that the 
silver-purchase repeal bill is met in the Senate, not so much with direc! o 
— as with ingenious devices of so-called compromise. “ Within th 
imits of what I have written,” the President says, ‘I am a friend of s!!ver, 
but believe its proper place in our currency can only be fixed by a reacjus 
ment of our currency legislation and the inauguration of a consisten 
comprehensive financial scheme.”” We do not think the “friends of 51! 
generally will derive much comfort from this vague promise, which, never” 
ee may encourage hopes that can not be realized, and ought not '0! 
fostered. 


The editor thinks that the President has gone too far when he 
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is encouraging a hope that can not be realized and ought not to 
be fostered. He ought not to encourage hopes that can not be 
realized, that silver will be restored to the people of the United 
States, and inthat way givethem relief, because Great Britain 
says ne. That is the reason. 


The silver’ purchas® repeal bill has been passed by the House of Repre- | 
sentatives, but it hasencountered in the Senate a resistance which Mr. Cleve- 

j and forcibly denounces. It may, he says “ be the cause of plunging the coun- 
try into deeper depression than it has yet known,’’ and he wishes tosetthe 
Democratic party free from any share of responsibility for asuch a catastro- 
phe. In Mr. Cleveland’s opinion, no practical measures for the rehabilitation 
of silver can be entered upon untilthe ground has been cleared by sweeping 
away not only the compulsory purchase provisions of the existing law, but | 
the alternative proposal that the United States should, “alone and inde- | 
pendently,” undertake the free and unlimited coinage of silver. We are en- | 
tirely in agreement with Mr. Cleveland on these points, and we are only sur- | 
wrised that, appreciating, as he does, the imperative conditions of the case, | 
he should be capable of encouraging delusions among some of his support- | 
ers by putting himself forward as ‘a friend of silver.” 

With all their admiration for Mr. Cleveland they have to con- 
demn him for pretending to be a friend of silver, when the pas- | 
sage of this bill is doomed, as everybody seems to know. It is | 
intended by the interests which the editor of the London Times 
represents to doom silver, and that is theirscheme, and they are | 
disgusted with Mr. Cleveland’s suggestions, holding out any 
hope to the American people for silver. He ought to have 
known, then, that the intention is to rivet the chains of slavery 
on us so strongly that they cannot be broken. That is what he 
ought to have said to the American people. 

The British lion does not want the question discussed any 
more; and the President is criticised for even saying that he is 
a friend of silver. They say, in effect, that ‘‘ he is a real enemy 
of silver and not its friend; that he is a real enemy of the debtor 
class and a friend of us, because we are the creditor class; he is 
really in accord with Mr. Gladstone, who desires to increase the 
income of the bondholders of England, the creditors, and to in- 
crease the burdens of the Americandebtors. It is true that Mr. 
Cleveland comes up to our standard so far, but we are disgusted | 
that he should even say that he is a friend of silver, because he 
is raising hopes which can not be realized and may revive agi- 
tation by using such language.’ 

The editorial in the London Times continues: 


The opposition to the repeal bill is very determined, and many competent 
authorities believe that it will succeed, in the absence of any ruleof closure 
in the Senate, in forcing a compromise upon the majority. The President’s 
letter, while holding out a hope of future concessions to the silver party, 
opposes any such compromise on the basis of free coinage. A few weeks 
ago the “friends of silver’’ appeared to have abandoned the struggle even 
for this object. Mr. BLAND, the author of the silver-coinage act of 1878, 
spoke despairingly of the outlook. The excitement, he said, among the 
business community was so great that nothing could be attempted; ‘ they 
would run over you like a herd of stampeded buffalo.”” But when the storm 
had passed, he added, ‘‘ we shall give them another whirl at free silver.”’ 

We infer from the President’s letter, and from the dilator oa 
in the Senate, not, indeed, that the storm has passed, but that it has in some 
degree abated, The silver party are making a desperate fight for their mo- 
nopoly, and Mr. Cleveland considers it necessary to conciliate them with a 
promise of future favors. Meanwhile it may be asked what ground thereis 
for the President's declaration that the resistance to the repeal bill ‘‘ may 
be the cause of plunging the country into deeper Seon than it has yet 
known.”’ The answer is furnished in Mr. Michael Herbert's report on the 
finances of the United States, which the British ambassador at Washington | 
has recently transmitted to the foreign office, and which has just been pub- 
lished as a parliamentary paper. In 1878 the Bland act came into operation, 
under which the Secretary of the Treasury was directed to purchase every 
month, for coinage, not less than #2,000,000 worth nor more than $4,000,000 
worth of silver. 

In 1890, under the Sherman act, the monthly purchases were increased to 
4,500,000 ounces of silver, but the amount to be coined was left, after July, | 
1891,tothediscretionof the Treasury. Thenet result is that from February, 
1878, to June, 1893, silver was coined to the amount of close upon $420,000,000, | 
“or more than fifty times as much as was coined during the previous period | 
of eighty-one years,”’ while nearly 124,000,000 ounces of fine silver remained | 
in the Treasury uncoined. The loss tothe Government on the coined silver, | 
from the difference between the market price and the nominal value, was | 
estimated, down tothe closeof the last fiscal year, at $128,000,000. Moreover, 
the notes issued by the Treasury in payment for the silver purchased can 
rot be redeemed in silver, and no provision has been made for their redemp- 
tion in gold. From this and other causes ‘the gold reserves of the Govern- 
ment have been rapidly diminishing, while the gold obligations, through 
the issue of the coin notes, have been as rapidly increasing. ”’ 

Just before Mr. Cleveland's inauguration in 1885, the Treasury stock of 
old stood at 125,793,000; in 1888 it had risen to #218,818,000; on Mr. Harrison's 
nauguration in 1889 it had fallen to $197,874,000; on the passing of the Sher- 

man act in 1890 it was $187,380,000; in June, 1892, it had sunk to 8114,342,000; 
and at the close of the last fiscal year it was barely over %95,000,000; that is, 
nearly five millions telow the reserve line. In the past five years the net 
loss of gold by the United States is estimated at $256,421,000. Silver and silver 
notes have been gradually substituted for gold inthe homecurrency. Forex 
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| ping point of gold has had something to do with the change 


ample, “the gold receipts of the Government, which in July, 1890, amounted to | 


9% per cent of the total receipts from customs, have fallen to less than | per 
cent.” These facts have excited alarm among business men all over the world. 
Distrust in the ability of the United States to maintain gold payments has 
been aroused. American securities have been largely sold, and the flow of 
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Mr 
an 





asters resulting from the Sherman act 
Herbert's report shows, 


have been brought about, as 
‘by the attempt of Congress to compromise 


} economical principle 


I have read this article for the purpose of showing how criti- 
cal the organs of the gold trust in Londonare against any intima- 
tion that there shall be a future rebellion against the imperial 
rule of the gold kings, and that they tolera nothing of the 
kind. Absolute dominion is their ultimatum, and absolute sub- 
mission is the end that they command. Convisass may submit 
to that command sent to us by the Executive, but the people 
never, never. 

But the gold advocates say that public sentime 


te of 


itis with them. 
I have shown that the public will of the nation is against them 
as expressed at the ballot box. I deny that public sentiment is 
with them. The public sentiment which comes to us through 
the commercial press is the public sentiment of the gold ist 


and those dependent upon them. 
The New York World has all along been very confident about 


| representing the people, but it has sometimes been forced to 
| admit that it had not got the people up to the point of public 
| sentiment, that the public sentiment which the World declared 


existed was not fully indorsed by the people, which means that 
the people were not fully up to the public sentiment of th 
ple. I find in the World of September 24, 3, the following 
very curious statement: 

A good many of the friends of repeal are bas 
ment concerning the duration of the da Ss 
VOORHEES and Mr. GORMAN are intelligent and earnest men, it isincredible 
that they should have entered into an agreement to give their silver Sen 
ators another week to debate without receiving ompensation 


peo- 


[Ro 


ng their hopes on this agree 


They argue that if Mr 






some « 


It is natural for the miser and the money-dealer to think that 
nothing should happen unless by a trade with them, and they 
get something in return; and this is the difficulty with the money- 
dealer. He must have something before he lets you have any- 
thing in return; he must have an equivalent, and he thinks the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] and the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. GORMAN] were very foolish to let the silver Sen- 
ators have the privilege of debate if they would not give some- 
thing in return for it. 

The only compensation that they could receive would be an agreement thata 
vote should be taken at the end of the ten or twelve speeches which Mr. Voor- 
HEES said still remain to be made on the antirepeal side. Perhapsthe argu- 
ment will hold good. It is certainly a sound argument from the premises 
assumed. 

Senators, however, who are near enough to leadership to be consulted on 
such an agreement aver that the duration of the daily session was the only 
subject of the understanding. If this is true, leadership on the repeal side 
has been absurdly weak. The strongest men in the Administration on the 
repeal side in the House and Senate do not believe that it has been so weak 

Any change from the situation of yesterday must necessarily be in the di- 
rectionof hopefulness. Whatchange there is is of the smallest, but it shows 
how much may be effected by well-directed public opinion. The rise in the 
price of foreign exchange to within | cent in the pound sterling of the ship- 
The silver Sen- 
ators have shown a distinct sensitivenessto public opinion. It is almost cer- 
tain now that a vote will be reached if the country once more arouses itself 
from the apathy which followed the passage of the bill in the House 


If the country once more arouses itself from apathy, they can 
get some expression from the country which they have not got! 
The idea that a public sentiment which is so rampant can not be 
aroused from its apathy, a public sentiment that is so apathetic 
that itcan not be aroused! When once aroused it will be an all- 


| devouring fire, according to their editorials. 


Whether the vote is taken before the end of next week or a mont! 
now depends entirely upon whether the silver Senators are sooner o1 
convinced of the earnestness of the people 


from 
later 


Mr. Pulitzer, of course, can not get the silver Senators to be- 
lieve that the people are earnestly on his side when Senators are 
receiving from the people letters and telegrams every day and 


| every hour to resist the perpetration of what they term a crime. 


4 


Our correspondents and our masters live in America, and not in 
Europe; they are farmers and producers, not idlers about Euro- 
pean courts, not speculators engaged in dealing in bonds and 
Stocks. 

It is the climax of absurdity for Mr. Pulitzer to talk about 
public opinion in America. He may know about public opinion 
around the pleasure resorts and clubs in Europe, if he is ad- 
mitted tothem; but he knows very little about America. He has 
not been here for several years. 

L have received a great many letters about this matter of pub- 
lic sentiment; and I think it is due to ourselves to let the coun- 
try know that we are receiving them. These letters come from 


| every part of the United States, and the information should go 


foreign capital into new enterprises has been checked by the doubts hanging | 


over American credit. The recent depreciation of securities on the New 
York Stock Exchange has been computed at no less than $700,000,000. 
ing the first six months of the present year the liabilities involved in the 
business failures registered were nearly three times the amount of those 
recorded during the same period in 1892. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that President Cleveland deems it necessary to speak in tones of grave 
w . But nothing is to be gained by apy with theories that are 
unworkable, or by endeavoring to square the ‘friends of silver.” The dis- 
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Dur- | 


out to those who write them that nearly allt 


same mind, and are appealing to us in a similar 


he people are of the 

way. 

Union Safe Deposit and Trust Company, 233 Sum- 
mit street 


[Union Savings Bank 
TOLEDO, OHIO, September 27, 1893. 


Srr: lL suppose the New York Heraid will have to-day, to-morrow, or very 
soon a lot of telegrams showing public sentiment on the Sherman bill, etc. 
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I saw a telegram yesterday from the paper toits correspondent here, telling 
him it wanted interviews showing that the delay in repealing the Sherman 
act in the Senate was harmful to business. As I was not of that mind he 
said he could not use what I said. This is “ public sentiment” with a ven- 
ce 
Respectfully, yours, 












































































































as - WM. H. MAHER, 
Vice-President Union Savings Bank, Dtrector of Hotcomb National Bank. 


Senator STEWART. 


That is the way these things are gotten up that are piled in 
here as public sentiment. 

I read nowa letter from New York City. Nearly every one of 
these letters come from persons who are absolute strangers to 
me: 

New Yorg Crry, N. Y., Seplember 22, 1598. 

Dear Str: Why not call down those men whoare demanding that “ the 
people demand unconditional repeal” by proposing to submit to the voters 
at the next Congressional election the three propositions, of free coinare, no 
coinage, and restricte’ coinage of silver. nat which justifies obstrue'ion 
is the fact that not two voters in ten would vote for the suspension of silver 
coinage. and I hope that your ultimatum will provide for the continuance of 
the present volume of silver currency until dtveetly or indirectly the people 
have had a chance to express themselves on the question. 


Yours, very truly, 
CHARLES B. SPAHR. 
Senator WM. M. STEWART 


AURORA, ILL., September 9, 1893. 
Senator STEWART: 

* * * Outside of the banks and a few capitalists here I do not think 
there are any who favor the demonetization of silver in any degree. The 
people would rather have a money that has some intrinsic value than paper 
currency with no intrinsic value behind it. The people have not been heard 
from yet, but it looks as if they might be smothered. 

Truly, yours, 
N. L. ROOD. 


WAVERLY, Morncan County, IND., September 23, 1893. 

Dear Str: I am 64 years old, and have lived on the same farm for 33 
years. I have taken no aetive part in politics for the last 15 years, but have 
been a close observer and taken a deep interest in the affairs of our country. 

Never in all my life have [ seen or known such colossal misrepresentation 
and impudence as is now witnessed by the daily press of all our great cities 
in the treatment of the monetary question and of the attitude of the Senate 
of the United States. 

They assume, with the impudence of the devil, that the whole country is 
demanding immediate action by the Senate for the unconditional repeal of 
the Sherman law, and villify and abuse individual! Senators and the Senate 
asa body in @ manner the writer never saw before; and the demand is so 
vicious and persistent as to lead me to believe that it is manufactured to 
order, and that behind itall is some gigantic, powerful conspiracy to utterly 
destroy silver as money. 

Being a farmer and knowing that not one in every hundred thousand ever 
expresses himself to Congressmen or Senators, I write tosay to you that the 
assumption that the great body of the people are making this demand isa 
stupemlous fraud, unprecedented in the ae we our ES The very 
opposite of this is true. Ninety per cent of t people of Indiana are op- 
posed to national banks money and in favor of the free coinage of silver sup- 
plemented by full legal-tender ~ er money issued direct by the Government. 

We are in a terrible crisis. st you silver Senators are in a minority 
in the Senate you represent an overwhelming majority of the le. Stand 
fast. Use every means in your power to defeat the repeal of the Sherman 
law without enacting something better. 

Yours, truly, 
BE. A.OLLEMAN. 

Seuator STEWART. 


T do not know the gentlemen who write these letters, but from 
the way they write, [ think they know what they are talking 
about. 

THREE RIVERS, MicuH., September 23, 1893. 


DEAR Sim: Permit me to thank you for the noble stand you have taken in 
behalf of the peopie. [think | can safely say that nine-tenths of all the peo- 
ple in this part of the Union are in favor of the free coinage of silver. 


Yours, truly, 
E. L. LENHART. 
fon. Senater STEWART, 
Washington, D. C. 


Here is a telegram from tha Knights of Labor of Toledo, Ohio, 
under date of October 18, 1893: 


To WiILtiaM M. STEWART, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C: 


District Assembly, No. 72, Knights of Labor, fn regular session at Toledo, 
Ohio, sends greetings to the men ee for America. Resistance to tories 


TOLEDO, OHIO, October 18, 1893. 


and British gold was and is patrio Stand for 16 to 1. 
Cc. R. MARTIN, Secretary. 


New York Crry, N. Y., September 14, 1893. 

DEAR SIR: * * * The leaven of such bye as yours is gradually 
doing its work, and one of these days you will be astonished at the result 
even in the Bmpire State, which is erroneously believed by the single gold- 
standard shouters to be solidly in favor of gold alone as money. 

The spectacle of a United States Senator. walled up in the ate Cham- 
ber, pleading for liberty and prosperity while a misleading and misrepre- 
senting press, controliing tne telegraphic communication of the country, is 
hoiding him up to ridicule and garbling and suppressing his utterances, I 
repeat, this spectacle is going to cause the popular condemnation of the 
unscrupulous newspapers who are, with such sublime impudence, endeay- 
oring te whip the United States Senators into cowardly cr to the 
hysterical and absurd parrot-like cry of those newspapers, of “repeal the 
Sherman act; stop buying silver.” 

Yours, truly, 
RICHARD LACEY. 

Hon, WM. M. Stewars, : 

Cnited States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
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KANSAS Crary, Mo., September 5, 139 


Deak Sin: * * * The great mass of the people of this section are v 
=> your grim fight against the great odds of thecreditor class azaina! 
rs. 


Yours, truly, 
2 a . E, M. HOLM! 
Senator STEWART, Washington, D. C. 


HAYESVILLBE, N. C., September 

DEAR Str: The people here are in accord with you in your monetary) 
on the subject of silver, and I do no: think they will brook the action 6: 
Democratic Congress on this matter; or at best such is the current ¢ 
sion of opinion now. 

Yours, truly, 
oe T. J. HERB 
Senator STEWART, Washington, D. C. y 


DEMOPOLIS, ALA., September 28 
DEAR SENATOR: * * * Ninety per cent of the people of this St; 
with you and believe in free coinage. 
Yours, truly, 
P.L 


FOSC! 


DECATUR, GA., October § 
SENATOR STEWART: * * * You are making a great fight for man 
and their liberties. Icommend you. Godand the people are with you 
test every inch of ground. Free coinage and no bonds. Eternal war u 
the Shylocks who are trying to destroy our Government. ; 
Respectfully, 
M. C. FULTON 


ALMO, EKY., October 4, 1s 

Sra: I can not refrain from writing you, and saying that nine out of 
of the intelligent farmers in this section of Kentucky indorse your mar 

course in the Senate in defending the rights of the people aguiinst the 1 

cenaries of England; and I will say further that the present member 
Congress from Kentucky owe their seats in the House to the fact that th 
declared to the people that the platform of the Democratic party was fort 

free coinage of silver. . 

Respectfully, 
B.C. KEYS 
Hon. WILLIAM M. STEWART, 
Washington, D. C 


WEsT MILFORD, W. VA., October 5, 189 
DEAR SiR: * * * The people of West Virginia are for free coinag 
will hereafter send men whv hall represent their views in Congress 
Truly, yours 
THOS. J. WES1 


Hon. WILLIAM M. STEWART, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 





CoLumsts, Onto, September 11, 15 


D#BAR Sire: If there ever was atime since the days of Joshua of old 
the sun should stand still and your hands be upheld while you and your 
patriots fight the battles of the toiling millions against an aristocrati 
a behind their bags of gold it is now, when they a 
tempting to pull down the last barrier between their selfish greed of a 

old standard and drive the last nail in the coffin of our legal-tender s 
Oliar. God grant that you may have strength and endurance to head 
the damnable scheme, unparalleled in legislative councils since the pertidi 
atrocity of 1873, when the silver dollar was clandestinely struck from ow 
of coins. 
Yours, truly, 


S. S. BURROW 
Senator STEWART, Washington, D. C. 


New York City, N. Y., September 16, 159 


DEAR SiR: Your action in working for the people of the whole coun 
greatly appreciated by thousands in this city, all reports in the subs 
gold-bug press to the contrary notwithstanding. I can see considera 
change in the sentiment of the people. Very many of those who we 
unconditional repeal of the Sherman law are now coming out boldly fo 
free coinage of silver at the ratioof 16 to 1. 

* * « ” * n 


If you ean a = repeal until after the November electio: 
believe you will find that the people will sustain you. 

If this bill S through there can be no hope for the people durin: 
reign of Cleveland. We must have more money. Do not allow the | 
the subsidized press to deceive you. The people are with you. Yo 
gainir@ converts every day. Wall street and Rothschild must be 
pressed. 

Yours for justice, 
. RUFUS BATCHELI 

Senator STEWART. 


LINCOLN, NEBR., September 27, 18 


DeARSirn: * * * Inyour fightfor silver the people are with you. | 
lieve this is true of the people of the East as well as of the West and Sou 
The gold-bug press is making a great hue and cry, but it does not repres 
the people. 


* * * ws * * ¥ 


I want to emphasize a fact which you well know. You only hear from 4 
few of the peopie. The gold bugs through their boards of trade and (thei! 
vilely corrupted hireling press are making a great noise. But the peop! 
are behind you in irresistible strength and wil! prove it at the ballot box 
The assertions of such sheets as the New York Times that the people demain 
unconditional repeal is unconditional rot. 

Pight, fight till you die in your tracks, but never surrender, and God bless 
you. 

Yours, very respectfally, 
J. BURROWS, 
Editor the Alliance Leader 


Hon. WILLIAM M. STEWART. 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
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e Arena. Editorialdepartment. B. O. Flower, editor 

(Th , Copley Square. 
BOSTON, MASS., August 10, 1893 


My DEAR SENATOR STEWART: I am delighted to see by the morning pa- 
rs that you propose to stand by the guns and not allow a subsidized press 
wecienceless band of usurers, who are bent on further reducing the 


Pierce Building, 


; 









© -0n 

~~ al millions to a cohdition of absolute servitude, to frighten you Into 
- \ ying like a stampede. I hope that the friends of free silver will stand 
ait y against the infamous proposal made by Congressman HARTER, pub- | 
lis! iin yesterday's dispatches, in which he fully discloses the hand of the 
eid conspiracy. They aim to deal a finaldeathblowtosilver. Butinorder 
to do this they will try to win over some weak-kneed persons >y holding out 
alluring prospects for the future, such. for example. as KIL. holds out in 
hie hot-and-cold bill, the absurdity of which is only equaled by the sur pris 


rv .ck of common sense on his part in imagining that he can deceive any 
pody by trying to ride two horses going in opposite directions 
pr. as you have doubtless seen, d«clares that the repeal of the Sher 












on hill would not help matters material.y, unless—and then he displays the 
fu and of the gold party when he says: “ Uniess the is : of bank notes 
be reased to the par value of the bonds held, and furthermore, unless 
add nal bonds be issued, ** or something tothat effect. | 
Tr aoems almost incredible that the patriotis and conscience of the met- | 
sop tan press could beso debauched by gold as for one moment to applaud | 
4 proposition to resort to the war measure of borrowing money and i-suing 
pol ; in a time of profound peace, when the nation is richer in money's | 
ian ever before. I donot remember in the history of republics since | 






.e time when Rome fell into the hands of the patricians, of an attempt to | 
perpetrate ich a Monstrous crime against the people as the measure pro 
osed by the gold power through their talking machine. 





Iam thoroughly convinced that if the debate can be prolonged so that the 
public may be further educated on the subject, the enemy will be forced to | 
accept some compromise which will be more favorable than the Sherman 





ver. That theyrecognize thisfact is shown in the extreme anxiety 
ol irt of the Administration and its representatives in Congress to 
hasten a settlement. 

I wish it were possible for indignation meetings to be held throughout the | 
country some week within the next few weeks to come, wherein resolutions 
could be passed, and they could be poured into Congress, to the Senate, and 
to the President, together with individual letters | 

I trust you rece.ved the August Arena. I mail you to-day a copy of the 
September issue. By it you will see that we have some strong articles on 
silver in the body of the magazine; al Mr. St. John’s letter 
r items of interest in our notes and announcement 
Cordially yours, 


bil 
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flon. W. M. STEWART, 
Washington, D. C 


N. Y., August 27, 
Sir: * * Tfan issue of debtorand creditor is forced on the people, the 
debtor class, though half in amount, are five times the number and voting | 
power. They will not stand idle when their debts are doubled on them and 

their homes taken from them. 

To you and the sharers of your opinion the attention of the country is di- 
rected, If victory crowns your efforts the plaudits of a grateful majority of 
the people will place you among the famed. 

Yours, truly, 


EsopvUus 1893. 


| 
' 
ress 
department 
B. O. FLOWER. 
| 
! 





R. P. LIVINGSTON. 


WILLIAM M, STEWART, 
United States Senate. 


H 


ust 25, 1893 


WILBER, NEBR., Aug 
HONORED SIR: We all feel the most intense anxiety about the final result 
of the great silver battle in Congress. No language can express the grati 
tude we feel toward you, TELLER, WOLCOTT, VEST, BRYAN, and others work- 
ing withyou. But the most annoying thing about this business is the con- 
densed reports of speeches which are dished out by wooden headed reporters 
tous. All of the fascination and charm of language is eliminated from your 
speeches (I mean you and your colleagues), and we get the skeleton with the 
flesh torn off. 
Yours, respectfully, 








GEO. H. HAMMOND, 
Hon. WM. M. STEWART, : 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 
. 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y., August 2, 1893. 
DEAR SIR: * * * Befirm. By every lawfulmeansin your power strive 
to prevent the repeal of the Sherman act of 1890 unless a better one can be | 
enacted in its place. There never has been such a conspiracy to enslave the | 
masses since monetary laws were first enacted. This is a battle for the 
rights of humanity. The whole race is interested. 


Yours, respectfully, 
J.C. BRIGGS 
Hon. WM. M. STEWART, 
Washington, D. C. 
EUREKA, KANS., August 22, 18938. 


DEARSIR: * * * I thank Providence for such menas yourself, BLAND, 


PENCE, BRYAN, and a host of others in Cong who stand firmly for 
the people's interests, regardless of party affiliations. 

Iam not interested in silver mines to the extent of 1 cent, but, like other 
farmers and stockmen here, believe that the demonetization of silver will 
cause our people (and the great mass of farmers, laborers, and business 





ess 


men) untold loss and suffering. We are in favor of the free coinage of | 

Sliver at the ratioof 16 to 1. 

Yours truly, 

. FRANE DIBERT. | 
Senator WM, M. STEWART, 

Washington, D. C. | 
| 
| 
| 


CONTINENTAL, OHIO, October 12, 1892. 
Senator Stewart, Washington: 


Don't give up the “ship” “Boards of Trade’’ may pass half-hearted reso- 


lutions under rhe bank ingoence, but the millions are with you. I know be- 
cause I travel over these States. 


Can't something bedone tocompel the purchase of 4,500,0000unces of silver | 
Monthly, as the law commands 
Yours truly, 


L. BE. BILLOU, 
331 Crawford, Cleveland, O. 
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Senator STEWART 


“Hold the fort."" Tl 
breath. “Hold the f 
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WM. W. PRICHARD. 
AMII v. On g 

DEAR SIR: ¥ nd yo paty l ‘ ! “y 
votion to the pe sca n enera in} ‘ 
honor your memories v i 
fense of honest 1 ‘y and co ituti i 
Trusting that y oice will always t t 
greed of the fe I al 

R 
i 
yA 
Hon. W. M. STEWART 
, far r) 7 
N AN WN, Ky 

DEAR SIt satisfied that the g 
peo ie i i cen t liver p 
sition to un » most extre i un be 
les Ly t ent ih i , in uo } . 
Iam sat i 1 i i 
it was afew w fth n 
condem1r : i 
Of course y is ‘ 
the peo pie 

Postpone repe nN 

Yours, tru 
B. L. D. GUFFY 
New YORK ’ 

DEAR SIR: We, the u igned. beg leave to tender other 

true friends of bimetallism in Congress our hearty « itulations upon tl 

| briiliant success which has attend+d your efforts to } interests of 
the people of the United States against the vicious policy of gold monomet 
allism, a po which had its origin among fo rm mone angers who 
have no sentiments in sympathy with American institutions 

The heroi patriotic action of those true representatives of the peor 
who have st it against the unconditional repeal of the Sherma 
and voiced the popular will for the continuation of the use of the mor 
the Constitution elicits enthusiastic expressions of app al fror ’ 
majority of those of our own fellow-citizens with whom we daily con 
contact 

We have the honor t sll neerely and gratefully your 

JOHN G. BOYD 
HENRY NICHOLS 
EDWIN V. WRIGHT’ 
JOHN W. KEOGH 
Hon. WILLIAM M. STEWART 
ELKHART, IND., Se? ber 6, 189 

DEAR SIR We get but one side of the question in the metro) 
itan press, but if the expressions one heirs from farmers and the re 
the laboring « sses is of any use in forming an opinion as to their w 
they are enti I npathy with the Senators who are acting \ h y 
in their effort to prevent the banishment of silver from the market 
world as a medium of circulation 

Yours, respectfully 
HENRY C. WRIGHT 
Hon. W. M. STEWART, 
United Sta S ! Wa ym, D. € 
NORTH PLATTE, NEBR., Septembe 1898 
meratulate you on your fight in Congress in fa rof free 
c le in the West and South are with you, and w be heard 
fy t election 
y 
WM. WOODHURS' 
Hon. WM. M. STEWAR1 
Washingt D.C 
INDEPENDENCE, LOWA, Sepleml f 

DEAR Sir: The great Northwest, the West, and a part of the Sout I 
now looking to you and your coworkers—PEFFER, WOLcoTT, TELL! nd 
other equally honest, fearless, intelligent, patriotic, and humanity 
United States Senators—as the only hope of relief for the mass of the p 
May the Almighty God bless you with continuing courage, foresight i 
power to keep the House repeal bill from coming to a vote for sixty to ninet 
days yet, because the British money kings can not h the million fs l 
they drew out our country for that length oft n any pretext 
ever 

t © ” % « * « 

God Almighty help you in this critical ho Win t peo ond 
humanity, and e people and humanity will forever ou an ir 
memory 

Yours, very truly 
L. H. WELLE! 
Senator STEWART 
KNOXVILLE, IOWA, A I 

DEAR Sir: Allow me to ask you a question. If every other » fa “an 
we depend on the Senate to stand between us and ruin w ; tan 
ther e from the people? 

You t y 
H. I. WASSON 
Hon. WILLIAM M. STEWART, United Stat Senate 


OuI0, September 
f the 


COLUMBUS 15, 189 


ple in Congcre 


In order that you and other friends « per 


DBAR SIR 














may corre y know where the laborers and producers of Ohio stand on the 
| silver and bar if questions now before Congress, | mai a resolu 
passed by Pheenix Assembly, Knights of Labor, of this city 
A few evenings later the same resolutions were taken up by the Colum 
bus Trades and Labor Assembly, a body composed of representatives from 
all the organized labor societies in the city id were unanimously adopted. 


These are the sentiments of three-fourths o 


the farmers of Ohiec 


the 


vnized labor and of 



























































































































Copies were matiied early in August to Representative J. H. OUTHWAITE 
and Senators SHERMAN and BRICK, but we have no positive knowledge that 
the resolutions were given publicity in House or Senate. 


Yours respectfully, 
P. J. FISHBACK. 
Hon. WILLIAM M. STEWART, Washington, D. C. 


FREE AND UNLIMITED COINAGE. 


The following resolutions were unanimously adopted by Phoenix As- 
sembly, No, 2960, Columbus, Ohio, at its last regular meeting: 

Whereas silver and gold have both been equally the money of the United 
States from the formation of the Government until 1873, when silver was 
secretly demonetized through the conspiracy of English and American 
bankers and capitalists; and 

‘Whereas silver, equally with gold, is the money of the Constitution, and 
no Congress has the right or the power toin any way abridge its free use as 
money without directly violating the plain provisions of the Constitution; 
and 

‘‘ Whereas the present deplorable financial and industrial conditions of the 
country are largely the results of unwarranted, unnecessary, and unpatri- 
otic attacks upon our silver currency by foreign and American bankers and 
money-lenders, and from purely seliish motives, in that they may unjustly 
and greatly enhance the value of their securities at the expense of the already 
overburdened and oppressed laboring and producing classes of this country; 
and 

** Whereas the organized labor of the country placed itselfemphatically on 
record as favoring the money of the poor man and the people, the silver dol- 
lar, by the efforts of its accredited representative, Ralph Beaumont, esq., in 
his zealous and successful work to have the Bland silver bill passed in 1878, 
thereby partially restoring silver to the people and temporarily relieving 
the financial and labor distress then prevailing inthecountry: Therefore 

** Resolved, That we demand from Congress that from now and hereafter the 
laboring and producing classes of this country shall receive equal consider- 
ation in all financial and other legislation with the banking and fund-holding 
classes. 

‘*We further demand a financial policy distinctively American and for the 
interests of Americans, independent of the dictation of the tyrannical and 
despotic monarchies of Europe, and that no longer shall a system of finance 
be tolerated by Americans which permits the social, industrial, and commer- 
cial interests of our poomte to be dominated by foreign governments and 
foreign capitalists for selfish ends. 

“To partially further this purpose, we demand that the full and unlimited 
coinage of silver be restored to the people and to our monetary system as it 
existed prior to 1873, and on the basis of the ratio of 16 to 1 with gold. 

“We further demand that under no conditions shall Congress permit the 
issue of any more bonds that may be used to continue the present national- 
bank system. 

“The power to issue or control the money of a country is too great a 
power and too dangerous to be placed in the hands of private individuals or 
corporations. 

‘We therefore demand that the present national-bank system be abol- 
ished at the earliest possible moment, and that thereafter banks of issue, 
whether national, State, or private, shall forever be prohibited; and the is- 
sue of money, Which is a sovereign prerogative only, be exercised exclu- 
sively by the General Government, to whom it only legally belongs. 

* Resolved further, That we pledge our united votes and efforts, irrespec- 
tive of party affiliations, to hereafter defeat for | office any member of 
Congress, be he a Democrat, Republican, or Populist, who by his vote re- 
fuses to give the relief demanded. 

** Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be at once forwarded to our 
representatives in Congress.” 

OSCAR FREER, 


Recording Secretary, Columbus, Ohio. 


Now, when people are talking about public sentiment I defy 
them to present a petition from any labor organization in the 
United States. They have not been heard from through these 
papers. But one class has been heard from; that is the money 
class and its dependents. 

We saw in the papersafew days ago that the Democratic 
convention in Nebraska had declared in favor of the gold stand- 
ard, and that Mr. Morton’s views had been fully indorsed by the 
Democrats of his State. I read from a communication in the 
Atlanta Constitution on that subject, October 10, 1893: 

STOCKED THE CARDS—NEBRASKA’S STATE CONVENTION WAS PACKED WITH 
CANDIDATRS--MR. MORTON'S SCHEME WAS SMART—APPLI ANTS FOR FED- 
BRAL OFFICES WERE CLUBBED INTO SUBMISSION—EACH MAN RECEIVED 
WARNING—HEB HAD TO GIVE HIS VOTE OR GET NO OFFICE—DELEGATES 
BCUOLLDOZED BY PATRONAGE—THE PEOPLE FOR SILVER. 

This is very interesting. I wish more Senators were in the 
Chamber to hear it. 

{At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. ALLEN.] 

Mr. STEWART. I consented to the call for a quorum on ac- 
count of the interesting document that I have here. It has been 
published perhaps sufliciently to prevent anybody from copy- 
righting it and checking its circulation, but I want to make it 
perfectly sure that its circulation shall be free, because it is a 
unique way of promulgating and advancing sound financial gold 
views. 

[Special.} 
LINCOLN, NEBR., Octobver 9. 


This is from the Atlanta Constitution that I read— 


Naturally, the Democracy of the West and South was surprised last week 
when the Nebraska State Democratic convention declared against the free 
coinage of silver and for unconditional repeal. The sentiment of the State 
is overwhelming!y in favor of silver, but the convention was packed through 
the manipulation of Secretary Morton, who pulled the wires from Washing- 
ton, whence came the word that BRYAN must be downed. 

in order that you may know what influences were brought to bear upon 
the convention, I copy some letters sent out by the secretary of the State 


central committee: 
“OMAHA, NEBR., September 1, 1893. 


‘DEAR Srk: You were sometime ago indorsed by the State central com- 
mittee for the post-office at . Circumstances arise which “aay 
cause a revision of that action. You are earnestly urged to be at the Demo- 





LS 


ae 


cratic State convention October 4 as a delegate. Be sure and have vons 
delegation composed of Democrats whom you know can berelied upon” 
Yours truly, 
a “J. B. SHEEAN, Secret 

Shortly after that the following letter was sent to each one of the °9 

candidates who had applications before the State central committee 
‘‘OMAHA, NEBR., September 14 

“DEARSrIR: Theofficers of the State committee desire to communi 
you respecting the indorsement which they gave for postmaster 
lay in making the desired changes in this State necessitates vigorou 
on the part of the committee and applicant, and you are requested ; 
the officers of the committee at Lincoln on the 3d or 4th of Octol: "I 
State convention will be held there at that time, and you are ur; 
present as a delegate from your county. 

“In order that there may be a full representation you are especi 
quested to be presentin person. It is important that you be present 
senting the best interests of Democracy and coéperating with the cor 
for the welfare of the party. Trusting that this may receive your s 
consideration. i 

“Tam yours, respectfully, 
“J.B. SHEEAN, & 


The above letters are samples of the way the Democratic convent 
packed and the sentiment of nine-tenths of the Democratic vot 
State was smothered by the votes of 300 applicants for post-offices, w 
delegates to the State convention, and whose instructions were to 
that the Administration was indorsed; that its financial poli 
dorsed, and that the executive branch of the Government should 
braska as a club to aid it in coercing a codrdinate branch of the Goy 
into submission to its wishes. Of these applicants who were 
nearly all were free-silver men, but they had a club held over tl ds 
and were compelled to vote as they did, or lose the indorsement of tate 
committee, which meant the loss of the post-offices. 

I write this in order that you may know what the Administrati 
representative, the State central committee, are doing in the way o 9 
and bulldozing with patronage the voters of the State. I know what! a 
talking about when I say that nine-tenths of the Democratic voters of 
Nebraska are in favor of the free coinage of silver, and the expression in the 
Democratic platform recently adopted in this State does not represent the 
views held by Democrats here. * 

W. D. TIFFANY 
Vice-President Democratic State League of Cl 

I will not take up more of the time of the Senate in reading 
these letters and reading evidences of the misrepresentation of 
the people by the press. I have thousands of them, and all the 
silver Senators have thousands of them. Is it a supposable case 
that if we did not know the people are with us, not only 
pressed at the ballot box in every election since silver was de- 
monetized, but expressed daily and hourly by the people of every 
State in earnest letters, telling us the truth and showing us how 
these dispatches that come here are manufactured, and how 
public opinion is misrepresented by the gold press—is it suppos- 
able, however just we believe the cause to be, if we thought t! 
people were against us that we would press it here? 

But knowing as we do that nine-tenths of the people the 
United States are for the coinage of silver upon the same terms 
and conditions which apply to gold, wefeelsuref* weare repre- 
senting the majority, and that the obstruction cumes from inter- 
ested parties, parties interested in robbing the masses, int 
in changing contracts, interested in increasing their property 
by transferring the property of others to themselves. We know 
that there are hundreds, yea, thousauds of millions of property 
against us, property that was obtained by fraudulent legislation 
We know that the world is mortgaged toourenemies. We know 
we are here for the toiling masses pleading for justice; and know- 
ing that, the scoffs and sneers of the agents and minions of the 
ring have noeffect uponus. Go onwith your abuse; tell all the 
falsehoods you please; bring all the power to bear to intimidate 
that you like; but we shall stand here and voice the sentiments 
of the people. Seventy million people pleading for justice can 
not be intimidated. 


S AY. 


rested 





William Mutchler. 


REMARKS 


HON. CLIFTON R. BRECKINRIDGE, 


OF ARKANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, October 19, 1898. 


The House having under consideration resolutions of respect to the memory 
< asm Mutchler, late a Representative from the State of Pennsy! 

ania— 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have no formal remarks to submit upon the 
death of my friend, and our former associate, Mr. Mutchler of 
Pennsylvania. But for one who knew him during a consider- 
able portion of his Congressional life, and who was associated 
with him in the close and intimate work of committee labor, it 














is not difficult to say a few words, though they be impromptu and 
wholly informal. 


My acquaintance with Mr. Mutchler was as a member of this | 


House. Living as we did in distantly separated portions of our 
vast country, it was never my pleasure to meet him except when 
we were thrown together in public life. But he was not a man 
to meet, to know, and to be forgotten. He was a man of that 
true and strong type of character, of that clearness and sound- 
ness of judgment, and of that kindliness of nature which made a 
lasting impression upon those who were intimately thrown with 
him. I knowol no one who has served in this House during the 
eourse of my service here who brought to the discharge of his 
public duties more earnestness of purpose, sounder judgment, 
more conscientious labor, or a higher sense of patriotism and 
honor than did the gentleman whose memory we seek to honor 
to-day. 

He was not one of our associates who figured frequently in the 
proceedings of the House as published and spread broadcast 
over the country, but his influence was out of all proportion to 
what may be called his visible activities. His associates learned 
to trust his judgment, particularly in all things especially in- 
trusted to his care. Not a few of the most important steps taken 
in this House were taken upon hisadvice. It became the desire, 
the increasing desire, of those who knew him to know what he 
thought, whenever it was understood that he had given atten- 
tion to any branch of public affairs. We listened always with 
respect to his clear and impressive statements, and he was be- 
yond doubt, from confidence in his ability and accuracy and con- 
fidence in his character, one of the most influential members of 
this body. 


Asa public man, he was, in the very best sense of the term, a | 
While a strong parti- | 


He loved his whole country. 
With his frank and gen- 


statesman. 
san, he was in no sense a narrow one. 


erous heart there was free play for all the kindly sentiments of | 


human nature; and with his fearless spirit there was the cour- 
age, under all circumstances, to do what he conceived to be his 
duty. I have often thought that there was no position in public 
life that he could not have filled with credit and honor. 

During the many years that he served with us, often taking 
decided ground both upon questions within the party of which 


he was a member, and upon which there were strong differences | 


of opinion, and upon such questions between the two great par- 
ties upon this floor, yet it can be said of him, as it can be said of 
few, that he so deported himself, he so addressed himself to all 
public questions, as never to have his motives called in question 
from any quarter, and to meet in all of his associations, both in 
and outside of his party, with unbroken and supreme public and 
personal respect. 

Ido not know that in the whole of his positive career there 
has ever passed between him and any of his associates upon this 
floor any colloquy that was calculated to leave a sting behind it. 
When contemplating the quiet demeanor of my friend and the 


great influence that he exercised, when I have considered the | 


increasing confidence which [ myself have always had in his 


judgment and conclusions, I have often thought how much he | 
was indebted in his reasoning processes, not only to the sound- | 


ness of judgment which he possessed, but to the excellencies of 
his personal character. 
whom I have known that ‘‘ outof the heart proceedeth the issues 
of life.” 


living being. 


It was my duty, Mr. Chairman, in common with other mem- | 
bers of this House, to attend the final exercises upon the occa- | 


sion of his burial. It is the only occasion when I have ever at- 


tended the burial of a deceased member of this body; and I will | 


say that if we are to judge by the respect that was shown to his 
memory, by the deference and regard that marked all those who 


participated in what was associated with his burial, we must con- | 


clude that these final exercises on our part in connection with 


those with whom we have been associated here are not idle cer- | 


emonies. 

And when [ went to the old town of Easton where and about 
which he had passed his whole life, I could see som; of the reasons 
why Mr. Mutchler was the man that he was. Anold, quiet, and 


established place, where the people have homes, and the homes | 


have cherished traditions. There was comfort, there was intel- 
ligence, there were all the vital sentiments and substantial ele- 
ments most cherished in our American civilization, the whole 
illumined by the ancient and eminent seat of learning that pre- 
sides upon a hilltop over the city about it. There, with that 
people, in the shadow of that college, with its vine-covered walls, 
we could see the associations that could give us such a product 
as William Mutchler. 

I consider that he was a model as a Representative; that he was 
amodel as a gentleman; and it makes me realize how closely our 
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He showed as clearly as any man of | 


And I believe that out of his pure, kind, and brave heart | 
there never proceeded a sentiment that was unjust toward any | 
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people are allied when I say that he was in my estimation a per- 
fect type of a Southern gentleman. [can wish nothing better to 
ourcountry, I can wish nothing better to these Halls, than that 
among our people and here among our Representatives we may 
never lack for men like unto him \nd when we come to pass 
over the river, may we rest in sweet and eautiful a place 
as where his body now lies, and be the recipient that pro- 
| found respect which all classes of his people united with his 
| Representative associates in bestowing at his burial 


is a 


Ss ol 


told, Silver, and Paper for Money. 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM A. PEFFER 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
October 13, 16, 19, 20, and 21, 1898 


The Senate having under consideration the bill (H.R. 1) torepeal a part of 
an.act approved July 14, 1890, entitled “An act directing th irchi ilver 
bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes 

Mr. PEFFER said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: The situation 
placed is a very peculiar one. 
tory of the country, except possibly once, has there been such 
interest manifested among the people generally concerning the 
| action of either of the branches of Congress as there is at this 
time. When the present session was called there was a good 
deal of attention paid to it because of the unusual time at which 
it was called, and because of the further fact that generally the 
| people had not expected that Congress would be called together 
| before about the middle of September. 

Chere was not much anxiety as to what would be done at the 
meting in September; but suddenly, and almost without warn 
ing, the President's proclamation was issued, and the indica 
tions in the proclamation pointing to the probable policy of 
the President, were that the doctrines which had ug 
by both of the great parties during the last campaign would be 
ionored, and instead of the tariff and its relations being made 
the chief topic, it appeared that finance and questions turning 
upon the general subject of money would be presented to thi 
extraordinary session for its consideration. 

When Congress met and the message was read at the desk i 
wyis discovered that not only were we to have the financial ques 
tion to discuss and to consider, but that so far as the Adminis- 
tration is concerned we should have submitted tous but one par 
ticular subject; that it had been predetermined in the Executive 
mind that the financial legislation of the past years relating to 
the purchase of silver and the coinage of silver money, having 
been injurious to the country, ought to be repealed; putting it 
in more narrow words, that those clauses in the act of July 14, 
1850, providing for the purchase and coinage of silver should be 
repealed—that, and that alone. 

immediately thereafter the members of this body were besieged 
by individual persons in their correspondence and were flooded 
by papers purporting to be petitions coming from commercial 
bodies in different parts of the country; and acts which seemed 
to many of the members here and toa large portion of the news- 
| paper press of the country to be impertinence had the effect very 

soon to array the people of the country in two classes, and to mark 
the lines between them more plainly than they had ever been 
before. From that time until the present there has been a con- 
stant besiegeing of this body from these two classes of people, 
| one representing the commercial and the speculative portions of 
the community: the other representing the producing classes, 
| the farm the mechanics, the wave-workers and the people 
| who are living within narrow pecuniary limits. 

Out of that al'gnment of the people grew a great deal of ugly 
| feeiing. The newspaper press, representing the different sides 
| of the contest, grew more and more outspoken in their advice to 
this body, increasing in intensity from day to day and from week 
to week, until finally the whole country seemed to be aroused, 
the nerves of the people drawn to their utinost tension. And 
now recurring to the thought with which I began, it appears 
that the eyes of our people and of the reading people in ali parts 
of the world are attracted to what this body is doing. 

We have been working hard and faithfully, as it appeared to 
us to be our duty. Upon the side of the Administration there 
has been until recently at least what they regard upon their part 
as forbearance and patience, and upon our part there has been 
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quite as constant resistance. To say that both parties to the 
contest in this Chamber have not been equally honest, or equally 
earnest, or equally resolute and determined, would be to state 
that which ail of us who are here at least understand to be an 
incorrect statement of the situation. 

in the first address whieh I had the honor to deliver upon the 
pending bill I took oceasion to speak for myself and for the peo- 
ple whom I have the honor, in connection with my colleague, to 
represent, I stated to the Senate then very frankly that with 
us the issue pending before this body is one that is broader and 
deeper than the mere matter of coining a few dollars, or of min- 
ing silver or gold, or of building up or maintaining particular 
industries or particular communities: that with usit is a matt>r 
of principle. We look at the subject from a broader standpoint. 
We go down deeper into the constitution of society, into the 
forces of government. We regard the whole country as inter- 
ested in this matter—the whole world of mankind interested as 
we are. We believe that there is a principle at issue which we 
can not afford to surrender, which we have no iniention of sur- 
rendering, which we expect to uphold and maintain to the end: 
and therefore, speaking in the name of that splendid people, I 
announced that whatever I could do within the range of parlia- 
mentary law and within the limits of the rules of this body to 
defeat the pending bill would be done. 

At the conclusion of the last speech I delivered upon the sub- 
ject I took oceasion then to state that this work is notagreeable to 
me. Itis not to me a pleasant duty, anv more than if was dur- 
ing the time of the great war to join in deadly conflict upon the 
battlefield with an armed enemy. It is not pleasant toa timid 
man atany time to stand upin the face of a great and determined 
opposition and oppose his feeble effort against the array on the 
other side. It is not an agreeable task to standin this Chamber 
and taik to vacant seats. It is not a pleasant effort to speak to 
a body of tired men, nor toa body of men who do not care to 
listen. 

But there is a larger body than this. The horizon, surround- 
ing the atmosphere in which the Senate of the United States is 
acting to-day is as wide as civilization, using that word in the 
modern sense. Every word thit weutter here, every movement 
that is made, every impulse and intent of the actors which ap- 
pear upon the surface of things, is seen and examined. Every 
act performed is scanned with an eagerness and avidity never 
before known in our history. 

This long-continued labor is fatiguing, but we are charged 
with grave and responsibleduties, Mr. President, and when men 
are called upon to perform a duty, a sacred duty, one that they 
themselves feel in every fiber of their being, it has behind it an 
impeiling force greater than an army of banners. 

| remember ouce hearing an oid Quaker friend refer toa 
speech of Grattan in the Irish Parliament when there was such 
a body in existence, and there was a great and spontaneous ap- 
plause upon the part of a large number of listeners, someone 
wondered whatit meant. The orator’s reply was that it was the 
power of truth acting upon the consciencesof men. And in this 
great contest, while it appears to some persons who look upon 
the surface of things to be a mere play, on words to be anidle waste 
of time, and while we are commanded in an insolent, petulant, 
peevish manner to vote, to vote, we who are resisting this meas- 
ures are impelled by a sense of duty that we dare not resist. So 
far as | am concerned, Mr. President, I do not want to resist it. 

The man who in this trying time deserts his colors or aban- 
dons his friends or swerves from the path of duty marked out to 
him bya people with whom he is in sympathy and whose commis- 
sion he bears, is not deserving the confidence of a free people. 

We come to the task every time with a feeling that is peculiar 
in its nature—a feeling that gives us renewed energy. I have 
often observed that when men are actuated by a high sense of 
duty there is « moral heroism moving them, leading them, im- 
pelling them, and supporting them that they the ves can not 
understand; and that while the tension is upon them, while the 
influence of this great supporting power is with them, they know 
not how to surrender. And so it is now. 

Mr. President, there is another feature about the contest which 
inspires us with a spirit of resistance that makes our defense of- 
fensive. We feel—and when I use the word ‘‘we” I refer to the 
people whom we repr sent, and not only to the people locally, 
our own immedinxte constituency, but to a still larger bedy of 
people scattered broadcast over the country who are in sympa- 
thy with us—we believe that this issue has been forced upon us 
without any reasonab e excuse, without any proper reason, with- 
out any discussion among the masses, without any previous prep- 
rration, without any instructions to uson that point; we believe 
it has been forced upon us by aclassof peopleconsisting of com- 
paratively a very few persons, and their interests are opposed to 
our interests, 

{At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. POWER, 
who suggested the lack of a quorum.] 
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Mr. PEFFER. When I was interrupted by a call of the Sen. 
ate I was referring to one great overpowering and resistless jm- 
pulse, moving those of us who are opposing the p.ssage of this 
measure. I stated that we regard the situation as being fo! hed 
upon us; that the peculiar form in which the subj ct is pr 
sented to us comes through lawful agencies, of course, but com 
from a very small class of people comparatively, composed 
part by men whose livelihood and whose fortunes are acquit 
at the public expense; that the inspiring force which ope 
through the boards of trade and stock exchanges and broke) 
estiblishments and other commercial organizations upo 
has its origin, its nurture, and its habit ition in the brain 
men whose wealth is made up of the losses of their fellow-me, 
the speculators, the men who play with the markets as bo\ 
the green play with the football—men who have no mor 
gard for the welfare of their neighbors than they have for 
success of a polar expedition—men who in matters of busi 
(this class of business, | mean) have no consciences, me 
care not about the poverty of the poor, who regard not t! 
of workmen, who care not how many hours of toil the 
spends in his fields, who care nothing about the wages of t 
and the women who produce all that there is of wealth in th 
in any other country; men who trade in the fortunes of co 
nities; men whospeculate upon the riseand the fal! of securit 
month, sixty days, or a year hence; men who discount th 
and gamble in crops produced by the farmers; men who e) 
gineer great schemes and introduce them to the fostering car 
the Government; men who in times of peril would risk the hon 
the glory, the destiny of their country that their avarice 
be sutisfied; men who charge exorbitant rates of interest for th 
use of money, not only to their neighbors, but to their country: 
men who, when the test comes, are devoid of patriotism and o! 
every high and noble impulse which usually impels honorable 
men to sacrifice something for the land they profess to love. 

We believe this great issue is forced upon the country \ 
largely by that class of men. We belisve those men are « 
enemies. We believe that they are forcing a policy upon t! 
couatry which when brought into practice through legis! 
action will inure to their benefit and to our inj,ury, that will 
sist them in the acquisition of property that they are not: 
tled to, which will aid them in gathering in the profits of ot 
men’s toil, which will reduce the profits upon our labor, which 
eventually make us a nation of tenants, which will absorb 
lands, which will turn us adrift when the end comes, as m« 
wage-earners, taking away from us the heritage that came | 
from our fathers. 

The farmers of the country about two hundred and sevent) 
ago began to work on American soil. 


They pledged their honcr in 
alittle assemblage that they would govern themselvesacc: 

to their own views of rectitude between manand man. T 
set about to clear away the forests and to reclaim the w 
lands. They opened up farms; they raised produce to feed 

to clothe themselves. 

{At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. Dub 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, the early farmers, divid 
they were between two social bodies, one of them engage: 
the great forest region of Virginia, the other upon the b! 
shores of New Englund. set about a conquestof the natura! 
ditions which they found existing, and while they were ope: 
farms and maintaining their families by their own unaided | 
they opened highways of travel from neighborhood to neig! 
hood. In the eastern portion of the country they soon or 
ized themselves into towns, small communities, little demo: 
cies, where they governed themselves in their own way. T 
nurtured the town meeting. 

After awhile they organized counties and States, and in 
southern portion of the country, as the farmers penetrated 
forests, they builded up a civilization of their kind. In | 
the neighborhood highways extend d until all the coloni: 
came connected. Ninety-five per cent of the people of this « 
try, when the Revolutionary war began and when it enc 
were farmers. After a time the ordinary highway was leng 
ened into government mail routes. Succeeding them c 
great national highways, and steam was called in to carr) 
tratfic of these busy farmers. 

Up to that time the manufacturing interests of the countr) 
had not been sufficiently developed to amount to great industrics 
and the carrying trade,so far as manufactures were concern 
was very limited, 

Now the farmers who have sprung from so small a beginniny 
are scattered about from their original footing to the Pacific, \v 
the Great Lakes, and to ths Gulf. Looking back over the wor 
that they and their neighbors have done they find that toge!h-r 
they have builded up the grandest, the most magnificent civillz.\- 
tion upon the earth. They find that our carrying trade exceec> 
in mileage—perhaps I pasit toostrongly when I say ‘‘exceeds”— 
they find that our carrying mileage is nearly, if not quite, equal 
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to one-half of the carrying inland mileage of the entire world. 
They find that the tonnage which passes over our different routes, 
and the value of that tonnage, exceeds by many times our foreign 
commerce both ways with all the nations of the world. | 

They find further that, whether we measure our carrying trade 
by tons or by dollars, our internal commerce exceeds that of all 
the great nations of Europe combined—I do not say all the na- 
tions, but all the great nutions of Europe combined —and that 
much the larger proportion of this immense commerce is that 
which is either grown upon the farms and harvested by our far- 
mers. or produced by their neighbors in the manufacturing es- 
tablishments of the country in order to supply the families of 
the farmers. ; : ; 

Looking at the pending contest in this body from that stand- 
point, do you wonder, Mr. President, that the farmers are ear- 


nestin their resistance and that their representatives here speak | 


with positivesess and that they do not apologize for speaking 
frequently. Indeed it would be idle to talk about men situated 
as our farmers are, speaking of them generally, who would not 
resist and resent, and oppose and continue to oppose a measure 
which they regard willeventuate to their irreparable injury. 


believe just as do their neighbors who till the soil; that the pro- 
ceedings which brought about the proclamation of the President 


and theforeing of this issue upon us were conceived and brought | 


forth insinand iniquity. They believe that the proposed legisla- 
tion, when eifectuated in practice, will tend to destroy the profits 
upon their labor; that it will tend to still further concentrate 


the wealth of the country in the hands of men and women who | 


never earned it; in the handsof peop!s who expect to continue 


their businessof throwing out their drag-nets upon the common | 


industry of the people, and gathering in the protits of labor. I 
mean the wage-worker, whether he be in the factory, on the 
farm, in the salesroom, in the warehouse, or along the public 
highway. 

{At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. KYLE.] 

Mr. PEF FER. 
are vastly more interested in the pending proceedings than any 
other class of people can be, excepting only their neighbors who 
live upon the farms. 

Manufacturing has become an art as it once was not. The 
little custom mills which we had in our boyhood days along in 
the early history of the country have been to a very great ex- 


tent crowded out of business, and we have the great merchant | 


wills at the centers of trade. 


The old-fashioned bu cher has given way to the great packing | 


houses, and the smokehouses of the farmers of to-day, to a very 


greitextent, more especially in the region west of the Missis- | 


sippi River, are in the great cities instead of on the farms. The 
little wagon-maker shops by the wayside, at which our fathers 


had their wagons and their sleds manufactured, have given way | 


to great establishments where men are employed by the thou- 
sand. 
cerns, where shoes are made by hundreds, thousands, and mil- 
lions, and the cheaper grades of them laid down in boxes and 
packed ready for eae nt at 334 centsa pair. The carpenter, 
who was near the old farm, and who made his sash and his 
blinds and his panel-doors for the next year’s work in his shop 
during the long, snowy, coldidays of winter, now sends 500 ora 
thousand miles away for his sash, which are made by machinery 
and turned out by the carload. Soitis in every department of 
mechanical and manufacturing industry where workmen are em- 
— in producing movable property. 


he modern wage-worker, Mr. President—and this is the rea- | 


s0n that I speak of him as I doin this connection—under present 
conditions is compelled to live the life of a machine. 
are made of iron to-day, and nerves are made of steel. 
extent the man is but the attendant. 

One day during the last summer I stopped a few minutes at a 
great sawmill, and while standing there reflected upon the 
change which had come over the country in sixty years. 
was a sawmill in the neighborhood where I was born, three or 
four of them, indeed. one of which comes to my mind now, where 


To that 


a farmer conducted his mill in connection with his farm opera- | 


tions. 

[At this point Mr. Ky. raised the question of the want of a | 
quorum.} 

Mr. PEFFER. I submit, Mr. President, with all due defer- 


ence to the Senator from South Dakota, who called my associ- 
ates to the Chamber, that it was unusual, and I think somewhat 
indecorous, to break the thread of a good story for such a pur- 
pose. I was bringing to the attention of those who were kind 


enough to listen, to the contrast between the sawmill of our fathers 


and the sawmill of to-day. The particular rural domestic mill 
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| 2 inches in thickness, in order to be held st 
There is another class of people aside from the farmers who | 


The wage-workers, as a class, Mr. President, | 


The old-style shoemaker has given way to great con- | 


Museles | 
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it put on a log before breakfast, harnessed up his team, and as 
he rode by the mill on his way to the field started tho saw to 


going, and it was so timed that when he returne 
the field, passing by the mill, the saw had gore 
once and one piece of lumber was thrown off. 


lat noon from 


hrough the log 


Asimilar proceeding was conducted after dinner. But in this 
great modern sawmill the logs were drawn up a gangway from 
the water, in which they had been floated probably a hundred 
or two hundred or more miles. The logs were lan pon a 


truck with rollers,and immediately onarriving atacertain point 
were rolled of onto a platfo-m made of more rollers. Fr 
they were moved forward on a line parallel with the log-truck, 
and within the space of tan seconds from the tim > the last board 
from the last log was removed, one of these great logs was turned 
over upon the carriage and clasped by machinery under the h inds 
of twomen,and started forward against a saw, which was an end- 
less band. 

[ watched the proceeding with intense interest, and one par- 
ticular log, which meisured about 2 feet when it was squared, 
turned out into inch plank, all except the last piece, which was 
audily by the clamps, 
oceupied just an even five minutes. 


+ 


In every department of manuiacture and industry we see, if 


not so great a change, at least subst intially as grevt a change, 
and the wage-workers, the men who attend the machines and 
do nothing else, just as the men of the sawmill did, operate in 
other lines of manufacture with the same precision as the ma- 
chinery itself. If they did not, many of them would be torn to 


pieces. Men fly backward and forward on the log ¢ 
a speed which pains theeye to follow them. 
should move according to the machine. 

The wage-workers interest in this question lies in the fuct 
that it is partof the great plan which has brought together these 
masses of toiling men under one rule, and making of them, so- 
cially as well as mechanic uly, virtually machines. 

In some piaces, more especiilly in mining regions, where there 
are great iron-manufacturing e.tablishments and machines for 
raising and carrying coal and cieaning it, workmen are some- 
times voted at the polls as well as worked by the michines in 
the shops. So general in our large towns and cities has this sys 
tem become, that the wage-worker of to-day looks upon the whole 
system with terror, while he sees no other avenue of employ 
ment, no other means by which hecan earn a livelihood for him 
se.f and his family, and yet he sees from year to year the coils 
which are gathering about him growing tighter, and bringing 
himand his neighbors closer and closer together. Looking back 
to the large liberty of his boyhood, he wonders what the end 
will be, and he believes that the proposed legislation is in line 
with conditions which are oppressing him beyond his power to 
endure with patience. 

Putting that class of people with the farmers, we have more 
than two-thirds, yes, we have 75 per cent to 80 per cent of the 
entire population vitally interested in this proceeding. The 
farmer and the wage-worker look forward to the outcome with 
fear and trembling. No wonder that they feel as if the powers 
behind this movement were powers operated by their enemies. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Kansas allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. PEFFER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Do I understand the Senator to claim that 
the wage-workers of the United States are voted in gangs and 
voted as their employers dictate? 

Mr. PEFFER. I did not say so,and do not wish to be so un- 
derstood. 

Mr. ALDRICH. 
the story. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Iam sure the Senator from Kansas said so 
substantially about the lumbermen. I do not know why there 
should be an exception. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, Senators are very sensitive 
upon this point. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. PEFFER. , And they ought to be. It is very proper they 
should. They are not moresothanIam. Since I have been 
talking, the Senate has been called three or four times. I have 
tried very hard to keep my mind in line with the thought which 
I intended to pursue, but lest Senators insist that I have not 
stated the position correctly, 1 will repeat it as nearly as I can. 
Ido not wish to be unders‘ood as having committed a speech to 
memory. I will substantially repeat the point which I have 
made upon this particular phase of the subject. 

I was comparing the present condition of the wage-worker 
with that of his ancestors of fifty or more yearsago. ! spoke of 
the little mechanical establishments and the manufacturing 


irviage with 
Itis nee 


ssury they 


Then [ do not understand the application of 


to which I referred was situated upon the banks of a small | houses inrural communities, where we had carpenters and black- 


stream in the neighborhood. It was said the farmer who owned | smiths and wagon-makers and shoemakers and others among us, 
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and stated that the large liberty which those men enjoyed then 
has passed away from them, for the reason that under modern 
conditions that class of men are massed in great establishments, 
where persons by the thousand go to their work and come away 
from it by certain signs; and that in some instances, especially 
in mining regions, where there are iron manufacturing estab- 
lishments, where there is machinery for the raising of coal and 
the cleaning of it and the carrying of it, I stated that men were 
voted as well as worked. 

I do not mean to say that in the great cities where there are 
large manufacturing establishments engaged in the manufacture 
of c.oth, for example, or in the manufacture of steel goods or in 
any of the large manufacturing enterprises, speaking generally, 
that the men are voted as they are in the coal mines over in 
Pennsylvania, where I have been reliably informed there are 
instances or have been where men are voted by number, men 
who de not speak our own language. 

Mr. QUAY. Will the Senator allow me to correct him? 

Mr. PEFFER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. QUAY. On what occasion, I will ask the Senator, were 
men voted in that way in the State of Pennsylvania? I never 
heard any such thing as that, though something of that kind 
was charged in the State of Montana, as I recollect. In the 
State of Montana it was charged that at the Presidential elec- 
tion—and I think it was the last Presidential election or the 
election previous—Italians were brought from the mines and 
voted. They were unable to speak the English language and 
they came in with placards upon them, on which was printed, 
‘This man yotes the Democratic ticket.” 

Mr. PEFFER. I was referring to the mining regions of Penn- 
sylvania, and I have no doubt the Senator from Pennsylvania 1s 
well informed in the polities of the old State, which he and I 
both love so well. I had the honor to come into this world very 
near the place where the Senator from Pennsylvania first saw 
the light, and we are friends; we both love the grand old Com- 
monwealth which gave us birth. I wasspeaking of certain min- 
ing regions in that section. Iam not abie at this moment—for 
I had not thought about referring to it specially—to recall the 
particular locality or the particular occasion. 

Mr. QUAY. If the Senator from Kansas will permit me to in- 
terrupt him, I will say that he is certainly misinformed as to 
any occurrence of that kind in the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PEFFER. My impression is that the reports which have 
been made either to this or the other branch of Congress upon 
this subject will show that Iam correct. Whether that be true 
or not I do not now wish to state positively, but I have seen 
statements made by perfectly reliable men, and I have heard 
statements made by perfectly reliable men upon the public plat- 
form, and have seen other statements in the public press to the 
effect that, as it now comes to my mind, I believe in the region 
of Seranton, Pa., men not Italians either, or at least not gener- 
ally so, but Poles and Bohemians, were voted by number; and 
when they went to the store and dealt at the store or when they 
received their pay they were known by number. While I may 
be mistaken us to their voting, yet I state the fact as being true, 
and will take my chances, to use a vulgar phrase, as to its cor- 
rectness, 

There is an additional reason why persons belonging to the 
class I have referred to are, as they should be, interested in this 
proceeding. The reasons assigned for the calling of Congress 
together and the forcing of this issue upon the country are un- 
founded, and the classes to which I have referred understand 
very well that these reasons are un‘ounded. The reasons sug- 
gested are that the people of the country are afraid of the pub- 
lie faith, that the honor of the American people is about to be 
sullied, that the Government of the United States is not able to 
pay its honest debts, and that our currency is being depreciated 
through the fear that it will not be honored when presented at 
the Treasury for payment. 

We all understand very well, Mr. President, that there is no 
truth in this assertion, that the people are not afraid of their 
Government's failure to pay its debts. The people taken as a 
mass, have unlimited confidene in the integrity of the whole 
country. They understand very well that we are abundantly 
able to pay everything which we have agreed to pay, and just as 
we agreed to pay it. There could be no better evidence of that 
fact than that the persons who pretend to believe this thing have 
no objection to receiving the credit money of the Government. 

No banker, no speculator, nomerchant, no manufacturer, any 
more than a farmer or a tradesman, anartisan ora wage-worker, 
has been at any time, or is now unwilling to receive any of the 
Government obligations either in the payment of debt or for 
ee or forlabor. Indeed, the distrust of the ability of bank- 

ng institutions to pay their depositors aroused the suspicion 
of a great pres, vc and their money was withdrawn from 
the banks not because the depositor doubted the ability of the 
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yovernment to pay, but because he doubted the honesty of tho 
banker and the safety of the bank. F 

That was the reason the depositors withdrew their money 
They did not ask whether it was a silvercertificate ora hundred 
of them, or whether they were to be paid in Treasury notes. op 
in greenbacks, or in gold, or in silver. A member of this body 
who is connected with a banking institution told me one day jh 
a conversation upon this subject that a run, as it was termed. 
was made upon the institution with which he was connected’ 
and that in order to show to the depositors the ridiculousness. 
as well as the uselessness and needlessnessof their clamorin » in 
long lines upon the street for their money, the officers of tho 
bank determined on the second day of the run that they would 
pay out silver dollars to the depositors. They did so. ~ 

The bank was closed at 4 o'clock, as usual, the end of banking 
hours, and opened again the next morning at 10. The cishier 
began to pay out silver dollars, and in a little time the bystanq- 
ers on the streets began to laugh at the depositors carrying away 
their large bundles and sacks of silver money, and some o/ them 
were cumbered with the weight. It set the depositors them- 
selves to thinking, the run was soon suspended, the bank came 
through all right,and I have been informed the depdsitors have 
returned their money, and that everything is going along 
smoothly. * 

Those men represented the depositors in all parts of the coun- 
try. They did not care anything about whether their money 
was in paper, or, if it wasin paper, what kind of paper ; one was 
just as good to them as another, and probably in ninety-nine 
cases out of every one hundred not a man or a woman of the en- 
tire number stopped to look at what kind of paper he was get- 
ting. To them it was all money. Hence we all know the people 
understand very well that this panic was not brought about be- 
cause of any lack of confidence upon the part of the people con- 
cerning the currency or the money of the Government. 

I need not go further in order to show that the Administration 
does not believe that the people are afraid of their Government. 
There is not a Senator who has yet spoken who says he believes 
it—not one; and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES |, the 
distinguished chairman of the Committee on Finance—and [ 
wish to avail myself of the present opportunity to say I have very 
great respect for him, and I appreciate, I think as fully as any 
one man can, the hard and trying position which he fills and the 
difficulties which are in his path, the annoyances, the embarrass- 
ments, and the many confusing influences which are const: ntly 
trying to affect his course—the Senator from Indiana in opening 
the discussion upon this bill took occasion to impress upon the 
Senate and upon the country the great underlying fact, that 
whatever might have been the cause of the panic, it was not the 
want of confidence on the part of the people in the honor of their 
country and in the ability of their Government to pay its debis. 
The Senator used this clear, forcible language, which I find on 
page 390 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, under date of August 
23, 1893: 

For the last five months and a little more, the cry of the pessimist, the 
voice of the prophet of financial evil, and the wail of the apostle of national 
bankruptcy have all been heard in the land. These sounds of warning and 
menace against the authorities of this Government have gone up from all 
those financial centers where money, its gains and its power,constitute the 
chief objects of human worship, and from those centers have also emanated 
the cruel edicts of great financial corporations, commanding a stern con 
traction of the currency, a sudden and harsh shrinkage in its circulation 
= a. consequent inauguration of a panic, a distress period in the public 
mir, nocandid observer of existing i facts can believe that this at- 
tempted panic and business distress has been inspired by any real fear, or 


genuine want of confidence in the credit of the Government or in the sound 
ness and stability of its various kinds of currency. 


Mr. President, I will add here, parenthetically, that a large 
part of our currency is not legal tender. A silver certificate is 
not legal tender, nor is a national-bank note legal tender. Yet 
both of them, in one sense at least, are Government obligations. 
A national-bank note is redeemable, at the counter of the bank 
that issued it, in United States notes; United States notes, 
when in quantities of $50 and upwards, are redeemable in coin, 
and under the practice of our Government, redeemable in gold. 
The silver certificate is simply a promise on the part of the 
Government to deliver to the bearer as many silver dollars as 
the certificate calls for. So that in either case, whether of the 
national-bank note or the silver certificate, there is, toa greater 
or less extent, an obligation upon the part of the Government. 
Yet, as has been very properly said by the distinguished Sena- 
tor whose words I have been reading, the people had perfect 
confidence in all the different classes of our Government paper. 

I proceed to read from the same speech: 

It is true that amongst the ugly assets of a former Administration which 
came over on the 4th of last March were an empty Treasury and the record 
of a billion-dollar Congress in {ts expenditures, but despite so heavy a han- 


dicap the — credit of the Unites States has not faltered for a single mo 
ment, nor has the faith of the civilize¢ world been lessened by the breadth 
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rin American honor and American resources, in this year of 1893, 
he custody of the Administration now in power. 
tional credit of the American Kepublic, tried by every test which 
lied, is better and stronger to-day than the credit of any other 
vernment on the globe. Her bonds, her promissory notes to pay her 
abts as they may be called, bearing a low rate of interest, stand at a pre 
jum in the money markets of the whole earth, and even the cold, cowardly 
iets of hoarded, inactive, interest-hunting capital, in its cautious search 
a yermanent investments, seizes upon them with swift greed wherever 
fc 4 can be found. The safety of the security appeases somewhat even the 
nsurer’s highly-seasoned appetite for richer profits. 
. Not only do the traffickers in money and the permanent investors of capi- 
tal hunger and thirst after all the Government bonds now in existence, but 
their chief complaint against the present Administration is that the Presi- 
dent and his very able Secretary of the Treasury have refused their demand 
to issue at least three hundred millions more. This additional block of na- 
tional indebtedness, increasing in a time of profound peace the interest-eat- 
ing burdens of American labor, would be hailed with the keenest delight and 
swept with miser enjoyment and avidity into unpatriotic vaults by the very 
sarties Who have most loudly and continuously declared, ever since the 
Present Administration came into power, that the creditof the Government 
vas in deadly peril and its Treasury practically bankrupt. 

Sir, there are Many and powerful reasons, plain to the thoughtful mind, 
why at this time our financial credit as a nation is stronger, more perma- 
nent, and freerer from future danger than ever before, and far safer than 
that of any other of the great powers of the world. The mighty rock on 
which American credit now rests is the absolute unity of purpose on the 
nart of the American people thatitshallbeupheld. For the first time since 
Pevo, when sectional discord startled the country like a fire bell ringing in 
the night, there is a perfect union of design and of patriotic effort between 
the people of all the States in behalf of the honor, the power, the dignity, 
and the glory of the Republic. Peace, content, repose, and fraternal conti 
dence have taken the place of sectional strife and distrust forever. 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. TELLER. | 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, thus has spoken that eminent 
statesman whom the good people of Indiana have kept so long in 
the public service. No man probably in the Republic knows 
better what the feeling of the common people is than the Sena- 
tor from Indiana. ; 

He gives, in the concluding remarks which I have read, an ad- 
ditional reason why the credit of the people is good. He refers 
to the unification of the American people. He alludes to the 
fact, that was once so well stated in the national Republican 
platform —almost a paraphrase of the language of the men who 
planted the Republic—that the people of the United States con- 
stitute a nation. He mentions the fact that though once our 
people were divided and submitted their differences to the ar- 
bitrament of war, now all that separated us then has passed, and 

Us | pe 

passed forever; that there is now no strife in any section of the 
country against the people of another section; that the men who 
wore gray uniforms in the Southern States and the men who 
wore blue uniforms in the Northern States have buried their 
quarrel, and they and their neighbors, they and their children 
and their children’s children, are with us a united people, pa- 
triotic, and devoted to the best interests of the Republic. 

The Senator from Indiana calls attention to this one of the 
reasons why our own people, as wellas the people of other nations, 
have perfect faith in the honor of the Government and in its 

me 5 
ability to pay its debts. 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. KYLE. ] 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, so many Senators have ex- 
pressed themselves in substantially the same way the Senator 
from Indiana did that it would require a great deal of time to 
read even brief extracts from all of them. It is common for 
Senators to refer to the fact that they themselves do not believe, 
and have not believed, that there was any foundation for the 
statement that the people of the country, or any portion of them, 
did in fact believe that there was any danger of failure of credit 

eons —s 
upon the part of the Government. In view of that fact it is 
strange, exceeding strange to me, that Senators have found it 
to be their duty to at least appear to swerve from the line of a 
A p 
lifetime. 

Senators who have grown gray in the public service, here and 
elsewhere, have been heard time and time again, with an elo- 
quence and power that swayed multitudes, arguing in favor of 
the money of the people, opposing all propositions to change our 
bimetallic to a monometallic standard. Men have availed them- 
selves of every appropriate opportunity to express their convic- 
tion that among the things necessary to perpetuate the Republic 
and to protect the people and their interests, and to hand our 
atin I : ’ ; 
institutions properly down to posterity, are the maintenance of 
our silver money and the continuance of the coinage of silver. 

It seems almost unaccountable to me how men can tor so 
many years have followed that line of argument and have kept 
80 many of their countrymen in line till now, when we are called 
together to do a thing which a few years ago(and probably only 
a few months ago) some of them would not have done, and for a 
reason which they themselves do not believe. It is no wonder 
that under such circumstances, when the influences which have 
brought this issue are so strong as to swerve men of this charac- 
ter to the right or to the left from the lines which they have 
long years followed, it is not to be wondered at that the news- 
papers become frantic over the delay in this a It is no 
wonder that even the Chief Magistrate of the United States ex- 
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presses publicly his astonishment at what seems to him to be an 





——— 


unreasonable delay in passing this bill. Norisit any wonder that 
we sometimes become impatient and rebel against the assnults 
that aro made upon us. 

They tell us that the great body of the people are suffering 
from the operations of the Sherman law, and thatit isour duty, 
without any further consideration, without any examination of 
the subject, to bow at the bidding of some great power to repeal 
this law, and to be done with it. 


Who are the people that these men talk about? Are they the 
great working masses who have made for us all the wealth that 


there is in this country; or are they the traders and traffickers 
in what we produce, or the speculators who prey upon our com- 
merce, and the gamblers who dally and gamble with the most 
sacred interests of mankind? Mr. President, when we come to 
examine who are demanding action upon this question, and 
prompt and immediate action, it is surprising to find how few 
peopleare included. 

I have here Senate Miscellancous Document No. 24, of the 
Fifty-first Congress, second session, which will show the kind of 
people who then became affrighted at a shadow and demanded 
action on the part of Congress. It is a memorial from aconven- 
tion purporting to be composed of the representatives of com- 
mercial bodies of the United States, in session at St. Louis, Mo., 
on the llth day of December, 1890. The memorial was for- 
warded toa member of this body, the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Vest]. It was presented to the Senate on the | th day of 
December, 1890, and ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. Vest submitted the following memorial of the national convention of 
the representatives of the commercial bodies of the United States calling 


attention to the present depressed financial condition of the country, the 
inadequacy of State laws, the provisions of the Torrey bankrupt bill, and 
petitioning the Senate to consider at once and pass that measure 

Then follows a list of the officers, as follows: 

President, Jay L. Torrey, St. Louis; treasurer, Peter F. Nicholson, St. 
Louis; secretary, James T. Wyman, Minneapolis; assistant secretary, 
Francis J. McMaster, St. Louis. 

Committees. —Presidential, James O. Broadhead, St. Louis; Congressional, 


Lowe Emerson, Cincinnati; finance, William T. Baker, Chicago; bar kruptecy 
literature, Breedlove Smith, New Orleans; executive, William E. Schweppe, 
St. Louis. 

I ask that the Secretary read the memorial. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read, as re- 


quested. 
The Secretary proceeded to read the memorial, when Mr. TEL- 
LER raised a question as to the right of a Senator to have such 


a paper read at the desk. After debate (see current proceed- 
ings) the Senate decided the reading to be in order. 
The memorial as subsequently read is as follows: 
(Senate Miscellaneous Document No. 24, Fifty-first Congress, second s¢ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
December 13, 1890.—Ordered to lie on the table and be printed 


Mr. VEST submitted the following memorial of the national conventionof 
the representatives of the commercial bodies of the United States calling at- 


sion. ] 


tention to the present depressed financial condition of the country, the in- 
adequacy of State laws, the provisions of the Torrey bankrupt bill, and peti- 
tioning the Senate to consider at once and pass that measure. 
Officers and chairmen of committees of the national convention of the rep- 
resentatives of commercial bodies of the United States 
Oficers.—President, Jay L. Torrey, St. Louis; treasurer, Peter Nicholson, 


St. Louis; secretary, James T. Wyman, Minneapolis; sé 
Francis J. McMaster, St. Louis. 

Committees.---Presidential, James O. Broadhead, St. Louis; Congressional, 
Lowe Emerson, Cincinnati; finance, William T. Baker, Chicago; bankruptcy 
literature, Breedlove Smith, New Orleans; executive, William E. Schweppe, 
St. Louis. 


assistant 


etary, 


Sr. Louts, Decembe 


r 11, 1890. 
To the United States Senate: 

Your memorialist, the national convention of the representatives of the 
commercial bodies of the United States, respectfully calls the attention of 
your honorable body to facts as follows: 

The financial affairs of the country are in a perilous condition. 
men in all the States of the Union are apprehensive that there wil 


Business 
Lbea 


panic. Citizens in general are alarmed at the outlook, Values of property 
are decreasing. Persons, firms, and corporations aré daily failing, whose 
assets are largely in excess of their liabilities. There is but a single cause 
for all of the above conditions, and that isa want of confidence. Asa result 
of that single cause, money is being withdrawn from circulation and the 
evils which are following, and are likely to continue to follow are innumer- 
able. There is but a single certain remedy for such single cause. The put- 
ting into circulation of more money May or may not,avert the danger: as 
there is no limit to the amount of money tnat can and will be hoarded so 
long as the single cause, want of confidence, continues. Suchsingle! medy 


is the enactment of a law by Congress as provided by the Constitution pur- 
stant to the provisions of which the property rights of every citizen, In 
every condition in life and irrespective of the Statein which he resides, will 
be preserved and may be enforced. 

Your memorialist further respectfully represents that confidence can not 
be readily restored under existing laws, because they do not contain adequate 
provisions pursuant to which the creditors of a common debtor may meet, 
counsel together, and render to him the assistance he needs, and extend him 
such favors as may be in his and their best interests. Siate laws encourage 
the selfish instinct of self-preservation, and as a result creditors seek pref- 
erences and, failing therein, endeavor to securethem by compulsory process 
without regard to whether the debtor’s conduct has warranted it, whether 
he is or is not solvent, and in absolute disregard of the equities of other 
creditors. 

In consideration of the possible wrongs which may be perpetuated under 
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such laws property rights are insecure at all times, and 
there is, as now, a prevailing want of confidence. 

The debtor's property is in _—_ under the circumstances above recited, 
because real or pretended creditors may attach it with impunity inany State 
where found, other than where he lives, irrespective of the bona fides oftheir 
claims. More than enough propert is always levied upon under compul- 
sory process to pay the amount claimed and costs, and is sold at sacrifice 
sales, so that no man cun safely say that he is solvent if he but becomes the 
subject of attack from his creditors who are contending, not for the preser- 
vation of his property and the enforcement of their ghts in the quickest 
possible manner and at the icast possible expense, but to secure the pay- 
ment of their claims in full without regard to his or their costs, 

The creditor's claim against a debtor is not secure and will not yield a 
normal revenue under the conditions above stated, because his debtor may, 
by any one of innumerable fraudulent methods, become execution pees? 
even tt the debtor, in anticipativa of commercial ‘disaster, gives him a pref- 
erence it hiay prove necessary to expend its value in litigation in an en- 
deavor to retain it; if the preference be given to another creditor he must 
lose the amount of his claim or fight for it, w ith the knowledge that whether 
he wins or loses he will have wasted his time and incurred costsand counsel 
fees. 

In the event of a commercial failure the difficulties encountered in the set- 
tlement of the rights of parties, when they are all honest. are perplexing 
under the laws of a sinyle State, but when youadd the element of adishonest 
debtor and dishonest and rapacious creditors and consider the variance of 
statutory procedure in the different States, and contemplate the chaotic 
condition incident to the determination of the rights of parties in interest 
by the several State courts. having jurisdiction of parts of an estate, it is a 
wonder that men without property do not refuse to become debtors, and men 
with property do not hoard it and thereby stop the wheels of commerce. 

Your memorialist further represents that on July 24, 1800, there was passed 
by the House of Representatives a bill known as the Torrey Donkrans bill, 
and that thereafter and on August 26, 1890, the Committee on the Judiciary 
of your honorable body reported it with amendments and recommended its 

assage; that it makes ample and explicit provisions for the meeting of 

reditors of a common debtor to make a fair compromise, arrange an hon- 
orable extension of the time within which he may pay his debts, or appoint 
a trustee to make an equitable division of the asseis; the discharge of hon- 
est insolvents who have madea full disclosure of their affairs and a complete 
eurrender of their eeneee the adjustment by arbitration of matters in 
controversy; the dissolving of enforced liens in the event of an adjudication 
in bankruptcy is had within four months thereafier; the allowance to bank- 
ruptcy officers of moderate fees for their services and the payment of them 
in such manner as to expedite the administration of bankrupt estates; the 
restoration of confidence at present and the prevention of the loss of confi- 
dence in the future by the proper administration of justice and the perpetu- 
ation of integrity in the transactions between debtors and creditors, the 
grand aggregate of which constitutes the commerce of the world. 

Your memorialist, in view of the foregoing, respectfwiy petitions for the 
immediate consideration and passage of that measure, on behalf of two 
hundred and sixty-five commercial, industrial, and other bodies of all parts 
of the country; hundreds of thousands of men whose capital consists in 
— of credit justly founded upon confidence, and whose prospects are likely 

© be blighted, and property swept away as a result of a continuance of the 
erent condition and a million or more of United States citizens who have 
pen beggared and are now compelled tolabor in menial places because there 
is not a bankrupt law in force providing for their relief as contemplated by 
the Constitution of their country. 

The national convention of representatives of the commercial 
bodies of the United States, 7. its executive committee, as 
follows: Wm. E. Schweppe, chairman, St. Louis, Mo.; Isaac 
Atwater, Minneapolis, Minn.; Herbert P. Bissell, Buffalo, N. 
Y.; Mortimer N. Burchard, Chicago, IL; Richard D. Cough- 
anour, Dallas, Tex.; J. Frank Fort, Newark, N. J.; Joseph 
Fahys. New York City, N. Y.; Henry A. Fry, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Frank Gaiennie, St. Louis. Mo.; Joseph W. Goddard, st. 
Louis, Mo.; Justus Goebel, Cincinnati, Ohio; David Hirsch, 
New York City, N. Y.; JohnJ. Hornor, Helena, Ark.; Anthony 
Ittner, St. Louis, Mo.; John A. Lee, St. Louis, Mo.; Henry M. 
Mendel, Milwaukee, Wis. ; Beverly K. Moore, Boston, Mass. ; 
Fred F. Myles, New Orleans, La.; James M. Nave, Kansas 
City. Mo.; Peter Nicholson, St. Louis, Mo.; Ferdinand W. 
Risque, St. Louis, Mo.; Channing Seabury, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Daniel M, Thomas, Columbia, Pa.; Francis B. Thurber, New 
York City, N. Y.; Rozel Weissinger, Louisville, Ky. 


{After the venting of the memorial, the honorable Senator 
yielded to Mr. JONES of Nevada. ] 


Monday, October 16, 1898. 


Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, the longer this discussion con- 
tinues the more interesting it becomes to me and the more in- 
structive as well. It has taken a very wide range, covering all 
depuriments of economics and a great many matters not neces- 
sarily tributary thereto, all in all constituting a volume of infor- 
mation that will be of inestimable benefit to those who come 
after us. 

The discussion has developed two important facts, or rather 
one important fact and one important suggestive proposition. 
The fact developed is that the financial Tense which have 
overtaken the country recently have not been the result of a 
want of confidence cn the part of the people in the Government 

romises or its ability to make good its promises, but that they 

ave come to us in the direct line of speculation. The sugges- 
tive proposition is that in the constitution of the Senate the 
will of the people may be thwarted, that the doctrine of majority 
rule may be set aside and held for naught. Of both this fact 
and the suggestion I expect to speak somewhat at length this 
evening, not because they have not been discussed heretofore, 
but the developments that are coming to us from a to day show 
the great importance of the fact and the su 

When [ was interrupted I had sent to the aes a paper to » 
read. It wasa paper purporting to determine in pres, 

a few interested individuals that the then condition of hoon . 
try indicated jgreat distress among the people, a distress which 
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Memphis and the surrounding country, and on the 12 
October they held a meeting a report of which was given 
I quote a telegraphic note from the Evening 5 


press. 
Washington, of the 12th instant, as follows: 
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The memorialists assert; 


A Mr. Torrey, I presume the au} 


At all events, those gentlemen (whether honestly or n 


country was in peril; 


not my purpose either to discuss or to suggest) assume 
that the business interests of 1 
were in jeopardy, and that nothing save the passage 7 a} 
ular act then pending in Congress would save the peop 
ruin, 


Now, we have at this time similar communications co 


this body, and they all insist that the repeal of the Sher 
is all that is needed to set the wheels of commerce in m» 


[ will say, Mr. President, that itis the speculative int 


the country that is preying on the credit of the peop|. 
the profits of their industries; that it is not want of c 
upon the part of business men or of laboring men, manu 
ers or any class of our people concerning the credit 
country. 


It has been assumed in this discussion from the begin: 


the immediate repe :] 


eof the bill deny the 


, the me 


Every few days we see notices in the press of public m 


Only a few days ago we had read in the Senate at the r 


The action of the merchants and cotton excha 
ing Senators HARRISand Bare for their course and the Senate for i! 
urchasing clause of the Sherman 
with so much criticism that a largeiy attended mass meeting was he! 
night for the purpose of indorsing the Tennessee Senators in the stu: 
The meeting was aduressed by ex-C 
man Casey Young, E. W 

of others, some of the 
tions of President Cle 


to pass the bill repealing the 


have taken in favor of x. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct 
es last week in der 


commending the course of silver Senators and condemni: 
course of cert.in self-appointed individuals who hold wh 
call mass meetings and pass resolutions condemning cert: 
Then we have innumerable letters from individu 
respondents, asking us to hold fast to the position which 
assumed and to make h»ste to capture other ones. 


a 


resent time on the part of Senators who favor tho 
the pending bill that the people of the Unite: 
almost en masse are clamoring for 
Sherman silver law, as it is called: whereas, on the other |} 
those of us who oppose the pissage 
We appeal to every Senator’s own personal know 
of the feeling of his constituents; we appeal to the d 
which are made upon us by the common people of the c 
by which I mean the farmers, the wage-workers 
and those who toil with their hands. 


i 


Y 


of the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] some 
lutions which had been adopted by persons purporting 
business men in the city of Memphis, who took occasion to c 
icise and denounce the conduct of the two Senators from th 
The action of that convention aroused the people 


th da 


. Carmack, editor of the Commercial, and a nu 


a. 


akers being especially bitter in their de 
d, who was characterized as a‘ 

cracking his whip over the backs of Senators and Representatives | 

The meeting was compos:sd almost exciusively of Democrats 


‘slave 


The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIs} kindly hand: 


THE RESOLUTIONS. 


eopy of the resolutions to which the dispatch refers. I v 
them: 


At a mass meetingof the citizensof Memphis, b epgeeoenting all cla 


gress for wise and 
possible this oppressive evil w 
the business an 


~Gapertne undoes 


us proance 1 a widespre 
disturbance and monetary panic throuchout the entire country, W! 
flicts all the laboring and producing classes of our people and thre 
serious loss, if not total ruin, to all their varied industries and bu 
pursuits. A condition so grave and so hurtful to the vast interes(s 
which the public welfare and prosperity is so la 
the people of every locality for vigorous but considerate action, and t 
Slation, in order to remove as = ( 
ch has brought stagnation and blight 
of the whole country. 
prerogatives of civil government is the _— 
coin or create money for use and circulation among its peple in t 
cution and conduct of their various trades and business vocations, ul 
attribute of sovereignty, when uae and wisely used. gives strene rth 
beneficence to governments and prosperity and happiness to their cit! 
but when guided by selfish or corri. —- agencies it becomes destructive v! 
ea _ aarreenal prospe firs 
an est duties of every 
will meet the business n 
ha itso guarded and 


tic le; 


prosperit 


needs a 


following preamble and resolutions were adopted 
‘Whereas the sudden and ap 
volume of money from 
of trade and commerce. 


as to 


h the ordinary « 


nily converted withdrawal « fa 
eneral circulation taro . 


and disastrous fin 


ely dependent, ap)» 


an 


It is, therefore, among the 
—— No provide a yy _— whi 
and promote the prosperity all its peop!e, 

adjusted place it beyond the power o! indi: 
or corporate combinations to convert it into an agency of wrong nd 


could not be relieved except by the enactment of certain }, 
This memorial from persons styling themselves } 
ness men and representatives of business men in the city 

Louis, purports to show that the business interests of the 
try were in acritical condition; that failures were occurin gr 

day; that smal! traders, merchants, bankers, and large con 

alike, were failing in business. 
there was but one remedy, and that was the enactment o 
bankrupt law. 
the bill, was president of that convention. 
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ssion. Gold and silver have been recognized, adopted, and used by all | the Memphis resolutions speak of as living in Tennessee. The 
oppr ind as the primary representatives and emblems of money in every | ¢ajecranh reads: : = 
man -v of the world in all the ages of civilization, and the statesmen and e1egrapa reads. 
count 3 who founded our Government and shaped our laws and institutions SENATORS MORGAN AND PUGH UP , 
eA in the Constitution which they adopted that gold and silvershould ’ ' 
ee ee money of our people, and as money the two metals were kept and | \NN1 s. ALA. ¢ 14 
be = oa ther by @ bond as strong and indissolubie as the Union of States, | Ata meeting yesterday of thecitizens of A : is Were unan 
or in pe eand war, through every political change and convulsion, for | imously adopted approving the coi of . . sich 
ane -a hundred years. had been severely criticised | ne of ! Der \ sand in 
" D ring all this period of time gold and silver were considered and treated | the East in the debate on the er repe : ' e dis 
sath j , commerce and legislation, as the basis and standard of all money | sensions which have arisen between ou re ve : 
— und silver, ever more than gold, beeame so strongly lodged in popu- | cratic Senators from the South,” the r . 
— ~onfidence and affection that it Was recognized and held to be the favor- | allegiance to silver and bimetallism—that ain : . 
ws new of the people— the toilers in the field and factories—and they works and not on faith, on present fruition a rt in 
ds ost confidence hh its value and usefulness as money. When in 1873, ‘ , - . < 
a heir knowledge and against their interest, silver was demonetized | Lh uppen to know that in Ala nM ppl, in Geor 
¥ » influences thought to be venal and at war with honest legisiation, | in the Carolinas, and in Texasa very large majority of the farn 
br ‘was denounced by distinguished men of every political party as the vena tte ele aie * thatitian rt of their nolitical a 
the ack wa eames ne oo until public indignation compelled the pass the re are silve1 mi D ‘th bitis: part o hei polfi ic ul t d S 
Oe of a law reclothing silver with the dignity of amoney metal. Follow- creed. I happ n to know that a very rge number, | am satis 
ing t ie lead of re when 8 =F ge ing to an u _— takable public ~ fied 75 per cent ol the practical farmers in all those States were 
a al! the y~litica yarties of the country embrace Im thelr political | +,,. ranrea a< +7 . . are tho oranicnat m lene , : > 
ae el ikon an explicit and unequivocal declaration in favor of the + oy — : Ps. ws : memibe ae = re _— a = , a = the 
poo nued coinage of silver, under such conditions as would keep it in equal ar mel 3s Alli 1nce and I 1d Stri il nion, & 1 Organization Of farm- 
value with gold, and they and their representatives stand solemnly pledged ers, originally and primarily socl il, which now numbers among 

laws a9 will secure that result; and | its membership all classes of working people whose business per- 


pena su - . . 
*, Whereas, in viewof these facts in our political history, the people whe be- 
lieved the party and personal promises of those now controlling national | 
\e tion. and, therefore. had a right to expect and demand that these 


oh + a t - > . 

aoe es should be faithfully and honestly fultilled, were alarmed and dis- 
anD the action of such of them as have disregarded their pledges 
Sy h 


» aiding intheabsoluteand unconditional repeal of the only law which 
the money quality and value of silver, without even the promise 
lage or retainines it as a 





in our monetary system; and 
as the two Senators in Congress from Tennessee, Hon. ISHAM G 
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“Whel 
FARR nd Hon. WILLIAM B. BATE, have been harshly and unjustly criticised 
ina series of resolutions recently presented to the Senate of the United States 
for the sturdy adherence to principle, fearless independence and unshaken 
fidelity to party and personal pledges which prompted their action in oppos- | 
ing a measure of legislation which in their judgment would have wholly 
changed a financial system which during a long period of honorable public | 
ser’ they have commended to the favor and confidence of the people of 
Tennessee, and Which they have often promised t 1 to uphold and main 


tain: Therefore, 

Be it resolved by the people of Memphis and Shelby County, in mass meeting 
led, That while we do not believe the present financial situation can 
y or logically attributed alone to the operation of the Sherman law, 
is theory has been soindustriously advocated that it 
liy accepted as true, and we therefore favor the repeal of that meas 
but not without some accompanying legislation which will meet the 
repeated promises of all political parties and the justexpectations of alarge 
majority of the American people. 

“2. That we hold to the use of both gold and silver without discrimination 
against either metal, and In the present condition of our people, a large ma- 
jority of whom are debtors, we favor the coinage of the largest amount of 
American silver that can be kept equal ia purchasing power and monetary 















value with gold, and therefore respectfully appeal to the Senate of the United | 


States to enact such legtslation as will attain these ends, and thus ensure 


the prompt repeal of the Sherman act and the speedy restoration of finan- | 


cial confidence and public credit. 

That we have the utmost confidence in the wisdom and patriotism of 
the American Senate, and therefore entertain the belief and expectation 
that that honorable body will soon relieve the people of the financial distress 
which now afflicts them, and restore waning public prosperity by the enact- 
ment of some legislation based upon a fair and just compromise of existing 
differences in respect to the financial theory best calculated to promote the 
public interest and secure the welfare of the people. and in which the integ- 
rity of silver as a money will be revognized and assured of full protection. 

“4. That weapprove the actionsof Senators HARRIS and BATE in opposing 
the repal of the Sherman act without some accompanying provision forthe 
protection of silver from being degraded in the seale of money values, and 
that we honor them for their vigilant and fearless devotion to the public 
interests, their scrupulous regard for their pledges to the people, and their 
manly defiance of all efforts to influence their action contrary to their con- 
Victions and the wishes of an overwhe!ming majority of their constituents 

“5. That we here assure these honored citizens of our State and distin- 
guished public representatives that we have unabated confidence in their 
sterling integrity and high capacity for public service, and that the masses 
the honest yeomanry of Tennessee—stand ready, as they have always done. 
to defend them against any imputation upon their ability and willingness 
to uphold and maintainin any station the honor of their State and to guard 
the interests of their people. > 

“6. That the secretary of this meeting be instructed to forward an official 
copy of these resolutions to Senators HARRIS and BATS ana to the presid- 
ing officer of the Senate with a request that he lay them before that body.”’ 

M, C. GALLAWAY, 
E. W. CARMACK, 
CASEY YOUNG, 
HOLMES CU MMINS, 
TOM HOLMAN, 
H, D. GREER, 
J. J. DUPUY, 
Committee. 

JERE HORN, 

Secretary of the Meeting. 


This is in accord with the proposition I was discussing, that 
when the masses of the people come to speak those people who 
are spread all about the country, doing here a little and there 
& little to build up this great Republic, to develop our hidden 
resources, to make us the great and strong, wealthy and power- 
ful people that we are, when they are heard from, they do not 


come to us in the tone assumed by the board of trade, the stock | 


exchanges, and the speculators of great cities, but they come to 
us to hold up our hands while we fight this battle for them. 
This morning I find a dispatch in the Washington Post from 
Anniston, Ala., a rapidly growing eity surrounded by a magniti- 
cent mining region, people with a sturdy yeomanry like those 


| 
| 
| 


[ am quite well satisfied that had it not been for the promises 
made to the people in those States by their political ieaders that 
| when elected to office they would do what they could to bring 


has come to be | 


| 


| 


mits them to a 









ttend the country meetings 





[tis unusual for the Farmers’ Alliance to hold their tings 
in towns or cities. They are usually held at their voting places 
their schoolhouses, or their ch hes in the 1 il districts; but 
there is not only no 0bj-ction to the initiation chanics and 
wage-workers generally, they are invited to co in. Henee. in 
L887 the words ** Industrial Union” were added to the original 
names of the organization, making it the Farmers’ Alliance and 
Industrial Union. I know further th from the beginning of 
that organization a part of their creed which relates to publi 
aifairs was a demand for the free and unlimited coinage of silver 
money, and that it has been put forward constantly until the 


5 a 
present time 


about legislation in favor of the restoration of silver to its old 


standard as one of the money metals in th s country, every one 
of those States would have voted for the Populist cindidate for 
the Presidency last year. Iam confirmed in this belief by the 


remarks made by the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 

IRBY] afew d LS ago, who know he speaks by re 

his official relation to the fa his State. I am well 

quainted personally with many men in the Southern States who 

were officially connected, and some of them are still, with the 
i nd the story is the same among them all. 
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Here we have in the two States rennessee and Alubama this 
substantial and encouraging response from the working people 
of those two States, and [ am well sutisfied that if a vote could 


be taken next Monday throughout the sd States upon the 
proposition made by the silver Senators in this boly—repeal 
the Sherman law and in connection with tht repeal, in the same 
act, making it one and the sime legislative transaction, provide 
thatthe old act of [8:7 shall be restored or even the laws as they 
vere when the act of 873 was passed—that the people would say 
yea and head, do that very thing, and the majority 


would be in the proportion of 5 to 3. 
me there 


amen, go 


Up to this ti has been no demand made upon the part 
of this class of peo »le for the uncondition repeal of the Sher- 
man law. One or two petitions, [ believe, h been presented 


in some of the cities 
L have no doubt that there ar 


bonds which would 


.we-workers 
ige-Worncel 


purporting to come from wa; 
asking for the repeal of the act. 


’ 


many oe tied to their employment by 
be broken by any act upon their part which would seem to be a 
suspicion as to the right of their employers to dictate the finan- 


cial policy of this country. I have no doubt that petitions 
yet be sent to this body, coming from persons who are influenced 
thereunto by the prospect ntinued employment and by fea 
of loss of emp!oyment in case they should hesitate when their 
employers demand a sacrifice at their hands. 

The animus, if that is the word, of the majority in 
urging the passage of this bill appears to me to be unusual, to 
say the least. There is a forceful d hasty: 
every opportunity, éven though it be a temporary | 1 the 


of c 


propver 






. +? se 
lr ado it, a Li 





procee lings, must be availed of in order to press the bill toa 
vote, or an amendment tothe bill to a vote: while every member 
who favors the bill knows as well as he knows nything that the 


opposition have not yet exhausted their resources of aypeal 
of argument. They know that the country his not demanded 
this action. They know further tht tiuere has been no discus- 
sion of it before the great jury of the people. 

One day, perhaps twoweeks» go, when there wasa brief respite 
while one Senator w's leaving the floor and another Senxtor was 
making ready toassume it, the chuirman of the Committee on Fi- 
nance, in charge of the bill, immediately rose and moved to lay 
the pending amendment on the table. [ had the honor to pro- 


and 













































































pose that amendment. It embodied not only the desires but 
the hopes of 90 per cent of the American people, and not onl 
their desires and hopes, Mr. President, but their fears as well, 
for while the people are hoping, and while their hopes are bound 
up in that amendment, they are fearing its defeat. 1t proposed 
to restore the old act of 1837, with the single exception that it 
omitted reference to the half dime. It proposed to coin silver 
just as it had been coined many years before, to make it full legal 
tender, not only the dollar, but the dime as well, making the 
dimes, the quarters, and the half dollars full weight along with 
the dollar. 

That amendment proposed to retnact what was taken away 
from us by the coinage act of 1873, which the people have so gen- 
erally and so severely condemned; and yet at the very first op- 
portunity the Senator in charge of the bill rises and asks that it 
may be laid on the table. This unseemly haste, this constant 
pressure to bring this great body to a vote against its will, Iwas 
going to say, culminated; it hus not done that, but it has 
brought about a condition of things in this Chamber of which 
we are all most heartily ashamed; yet there is no other way for 
the friends of silver money to oppose the enactment of this pro- 
posed legislation but to resort to the use of all the powers, the 
rights, and the privileges that the Constitution of our country 
gives to us, compelling us (and we range in age from 49 to about 
79 years) to remain in session all night, as if we were an army in 
bivouac expecting the approach of an enemy in the early dawn. 

Old men bowed }» years, feeble with age, are compelled to set 
all through the low:2 hours of the night, losing sleep that they 
need, depriving them of rest that they ought to have. Itisa 
proceeding which does seem to me without propriety and with- 
out anything to command it. Suppose a few disconcerted men 
in the country do commend us to vote—vote and stop debate— 
are they to determine the rules of this body? Are they to de- 
spise and to trample upon and cast aside the Constitution of the 
country which authorizes us to make our own rules? Are they 
to force the friends of this measure into a frenzy,and is the lash- 
ing of the press and the clamor of the spectators to control the 
proceedings of this, which we are all pleased to regard as the 
most august deliberative body in the world? We shall see who 
rules in the Senate before this question is determined. 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. PALMER. ] 

Mr.PEFFER. When interrupted by this late proceeding, the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. PALMER] was submitting questions to 
me as to whether or not by our proceeding here we are not vio- 
lating the Constitution, whether we are not thwarting or trying 
to thwart the will of the majority of the membersof this body, and 
that, therefore, whether our conduct does not t2nd to revolution. 
In answer to the Senator I said that we who are opposed to the 
passage of this bill dispute the proposition of the Senator from 
[llinois, disp»te his premises, and that we are not trying to thwart 
the will of the majority, but are trying toexecute the will of the 
majority; and that in making that effort, defending ourselves 
against the friends of the bill in this Chamber, who, we insist, 
do not represent the will of a majority, we are using every priv- 
ilege, every power, which the Constitution gives to us under the 
rules of the Senate. 

I will go further and say that [ believe a large number of men 
now in public office were elested because of their promises and 
pledges to the people that when they got into official place they 
would favor the continued coinage and use of silver as money. 
There is no reasonable doubt in the mind of any well-informed 
pomeet but that a majority of the gentlemen who were elected 
ast fall as members of the National House of Representatives 
were in favor of the continued coinage and use of sifver as money. 

We know, however, that a bill has been sent to us from the 
other House of Congress, proposing to repeal the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman act, without any conditions attached to it 
proposing to rec »gnize the further use and the further coinage 
of silver as money; that the only thing which does come to usin 
connection with the proposition to repeal is a declaratory state- 
ment which ought to have a letter of explanation with it; and 
we know that every effort we have made in this body to attach 
to the bill any provision recognizing the further use of silver as 
money has been unceremoniously set aside whenever an oppor- 
tunity offered. 

From that, and from many other things now being done inthe 
National Congress by men charged with legislative powers who 
have assumed to represent the will of a majority of the Ameri- 
can people that they do not so represent the majority, I willsay 
further that, in my humble opinion, the Senator from Illinois 
does not represent the wishes of a majority of the people of his 
own State; and still further—and this 1 wish the Senator to hear— 
from the newspaper dispatches, from current rumor in the pub- 
lic press, and through all the different avenues of communica- 
tion of pes intelligence, at the time of the Senator’s election 
to this body the people believed that the gentleman who was Mr. 
Palmer then—who is now junior Senator from Illinois—was in 
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favor, just as we silver men now are, of restoring to our , 
tary system silver as ithad beenin formeryears. I amsur. 
was my impression, and I am sure it was the general impr 
and if the Senator after his election ever took occasion or a, 
himself of any opportunity to deny that general belief, .),)_ 
deny that he had permitted himself to be so understood 
tice did not come under my observation. 

Mr.PALMER. Whenever it will suit the convenience of +}. 
Senator from Kansas that I should interrupt him, I shal! do go 
purely with reference to the point he makes. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Doesthe Senator from Kansis 
to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. PEFFER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PALMER. I made speeches in forty-five counties of th. 
State of Illinois during my canvass for Senator. At Faipiola 
in Wayne County, I was asked if I was in favor of the free eoj,! 
age of silver. I said distinctly, ‘‘ 1 am in favorof the free coin 
age of silver to the extent that it can be absorbed in the business 
of the country without depreciation—not beyond that.” Byt 
I submit to my friend from Kansas if he is quitefair. He knows 
that on the night of my election I was waited upon by Dr. Moor 
and Mr. Cockerill with a view to a formal conversation in po- 
gard to my opinions. 

Then, in order that there should be no misunderstandin«. My 
Alexander Jones, a stenographer of great skill, was invite 
be present. Mr. Jones made a verbatim report of the whole 
conversation, and it was published in the newspapers. Som 
days ago my friend from Kansas asked me the question, and | 
tendered to him the use of that verbatim report. I ask is it 
fair, after declining to ask me for that report, for him to repeat 
an imputation of that sort? Every word which took place at 
that interview was reported, and it is now at the service of the 
Senator. 

In all the conversations I have ever had I have said that I was 
in favor of bimetallism and the coinage of silver to the exten 
that it could be absorbed in the business of the country without 
depreciation. That is the language I have used every \ 
and I maintain it still. 

I repeat, now, to ay friend from Kansas—because we are 
friends—I will! furnish him with a copy of the report of that in 
terview which ied those gentlemen to vote for me. I wil! men- 
tion to him one thing that was said by Mr. Cockerill 
conclusion. Said he: ‘Governor, you have not given yoursel! 
away; you have declared if elected you are a Democrat and that 
you will act with the Democratic party.” 

I will state to my friend that he ought not, even by insinua- 
tion, to place me in a false position. I will furnish him wi n 
absolutely complete copy of that interview between Mr. Co\- 
erill, Dr. Moore, and myself, and I will consent to his reading 
in the Senate anything which he thinks inconsistent with : 
present position. 

In a speech which [ had the honor to make to the Sent 
very brief speech of twenty minutes, early in the session—| 
stated my opinionsand my views. They are justsuchas [have al- 
ways entertained. I have never believed that Congress had the 
right to buy silver for any other purpose than to coin it, and | 
am opposed to its continued purchase, because it is not associ 
ated with coinage, nor would I probably approve of it if it were 
I submit to my friend from Kansas that he ought to take the 
pains to examine this interview; and he ought to confine | 
self to such expressions as I used in that interview between D 
Moore, Mr. Cockerill, and myself. 

I have nothing else to add, Mr. President. The Senator from 
Kansas has given me a fair opportunity to make the statement 
and the oo. copy is at his service. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, I remember very dis! } 
calling the attention of theSenator from Lllinois to this mat! 
some days ago, and I remember his answer, and any reference [ 
now make to the same subject is not for the sake of harrowing 
up any uncomfortable feelings. 

Mr. PALMER. [acquit the Senator of any such pur)os 

Mr. PEFFER. Nor for the purpose of in any manner o!lend 
ing the venerable Senator from Illinois. Our person! re! 
tions are most happy, and they have been from our [i! 
quaintance. 

JOHN M. PALMER, at the time this country was in per!', was 
one of the strongest and best men, and, so far as I am awar 
imputation was ever made upon his loyalty or his personal integ- 
rity; but what I want to call to the attention of the Senat 
fact that from what was being currently reported in the new> 
= press and through the different avenues of obtaining ))' 

ic information, the country was given to understand that the 
new Senator from Illinois, whose election turned upon the votes 
of one or two men, after a long private interview among three 
or four persons, with himself as one of them; the impression ‘ce! 
upon the public mind, which the Senator has never contrad icted 
so far as I know, was that the silver men, and to that extent ‘he 
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Populists, had one more recruit; not that the Senator had | 


changed his opinion, because up to that time none of the old sil- 
yatriots had ever changed their opinions, so far as I knew, 


yer : ; . 

vd understood, and I believe every Populist in the country 
L - ° 
understood, and the great mass of the people understood, that 
the new Senator from Illinois was for silver. 


But now, when the Senator from Illinois and the Senator from | 


Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES]and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GoRDON] and other Senators whose former record upon this 
question we all admire, and quoted it time and time again, pre- 
i 


sent 


aw 


which connects the monetary system of the country with 
r. PALMER rose. 
) ir. PEFFER. I hope the Senator will wait a moment. 
Mr. PALMER. Very well. 
Mr. PEFFER. Without permitting the friends of silver to 
even tack a free-coinage amendment to it, or any kind of amend- 
his change has come 





nt recognizing silver, we wonder why 


ment ees : 
over the dream of these distinguished men; we wonder moré 


than that, whether the same sort of change has come over the | 


public mind; whether all the men and women of the country 
have met with a like conversion, and whether the people insist 
upon cutting the tie which binds them to the money of their 
fathers. ; 

is for that reason I would have my excellent friend from 
Illinois to understand that I am bringing this matter into view. 
people, that they are not representing a majority of the people. 
[ insist, further, that a majority of the members of this body do 


not favor the unconditional repeal of the purchasing clause of the | 


Sherman law. 


Mr. PALMER. Whenever it suits the convenience of the | 
Senator I shall be glad to make a single remark. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 


yield? 

Mr. PEFFER. I do. 

Mr, PALMER. I have no doubt that to-day the policy I favor, 
the policy of the Administration, the policy of this supposed 
majority, is more in the interest of the ultimate remonetization 
of silver than is the policy of those whodemand its free coinage. 
I have no doubt that the limited coinage of silver is more likely 


to produce the result of its free use hereafter than that of free | 


coinage. Upon that ground I stand. 

Mr. PEFFER. Then, Mr. President, the Senator and his co- 
aijutors in this body are all bimetallists—so they say—and yet, 
when we ask them to let us put a bimetallic section in this bill, 
they lay it on the table; when we ask them to put on such an 
amendment, they say ‘‘ We will hear you upon that at a more 
convenient season; we propose to repeal the Sherman law; that 
and nothing else.” Then the Senator comes to me and says ** You 
are trying to defeat the will of the majority,” and he charges us 
with a wilful and deliberate use of the time of the’ Senate in 
speeches which are not intended as arguments but only to con- 
sume time. 

If I have been unfair to the Senator from Illinois in referring 
to him among others—I submit that I am at least as fair as the 
Senitor was in the charges he makesagainstus. Now, ladmit— 
1 see the Senator proposes to rise upon that point. 

Mr. PALMER. I ask pardon. 

Mr. PEFFER. I did say, and say again, that we have done 
some things, I have done some things, for the very purpose of 
delay; but I have not talked one minute nor one second in order 
to deluy the proceedings. Ihave not presented an argument nor 
& point in which I did not believe. This is the fourth time I 
have addressed the Senate on the pending bill, and if the dis- 


cussion continues, increasing in interest from day to day, as it | 


has been doing, I have ro doubt that in forty-eight hours from 
the time this speech shall have been concluded, I will be ready 
to deliver another upon new points not yet touched upon. Sena- 
tors, the field is illimitable in extent. 

I have here a paragraph from one of the newspapers under a 
somewhat peculiar heading, and if the Senator from Nebraska 
{Mr. ALLEN] is present I call his attention toit. It is an article 


from the New York World, I think (though I do not see that it | 


is marked), of last Sunday, and it is headed, ‘‘A fifteen hours’ 
blow.” . I will read a portion of it: 


Senator ALLEN of Nebraska stands at this moment head and shoulders | 
He has made a speech last- | 


people at 


above any Senator known to American history. 
ing fifteen hours. 


The country will never know what the speech was about. 


Butit will, Mr. President; the country will know what it was 
about. 


Nobody but the proof-reader of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD has been 
Weighted with the inhuman duty of paying any attentiontoit. The Senate 
dozed and the country slept while it was going on. But Nebraska, with a 
fine sense of physical endurance, will doubtless refer to it for years to come 
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to us a bill asking for the unconditional repeal of the only | 


[insist that these gentlemen do not represent the will of the | 


| was that the doctrine of intrinsic value in money h 


| to day, all money is fiat money. 


| tions logie ill) 
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It would be a most interesting proceeding in this Chambe: 
have an Eastern Senator tike up that speech of 


Nebraska and answer his propositions. The Senator from Ne- 
braska called attention to the contraction of our monetary vol- 
ume and to the enormous deciine of values because of it. He 
might have gone into details to a much greater « nt than he 
did at that time if he had had more time. Before | t ‘ h 
[shall probably have occasion to call attention to some facts 
which the Senator omitted, because he had not time to refer to 
them. 

The Senator called attention to the fact that a large t of 
our curTel cy had been exchatr red for coin bo ds running 
time ata high rate of interest, and that the paymentof the bonds 


would cost the people twice or thrice as much as they h: 
ised to pay when the paper money was issued. 


1a prol- 


I might illustrate by stating that a hundred dollars’ worth of 
bonds were purchased with $60—that is about a fair ave e of 
the price which was paid for our bonds, $60 for a hundres but 
by the time the bonds were to be paid, by r on of thed pre- 


ciation of property values and by reason of the appreciation of 


gold coin, dollars which had been worth 1) cents when the 
bonds were purchased, and had risen to $1.40 when the bonds 
| were paid, the people were required to pay $80 on every hundred 
more than they had agreed to pay. That was one of the things 
| which the Senator from Nebraska brought out in his able speech, 
in this ‘‘fifteen hours’ blow.” 
Another point the Senator from Nebraska brought out, and 


supported not only by elaborate logic of his but with the 


concurrence of a multitude of authorities upon pol 


own. 
itical economy, 


is no force in 


fact, but only in imagination: that it does not matter wh 


our money is made outof gold or of silver or of platinum or of 
aluminium or of nickel or of tin or of copper or of paper; that, as 
the Senator from Nevada |Mr. JONES] to-day stated, it is money, 
not metal, which the people want. I can go out into the open 


markets and for 10 cents buy as much copper as will make $2 
worth of cents. I can take those 200 cents to any merchant who 
is engaged in selling goods that he advertises, and I can pur- 
chase worth ata time until I have bought 180 cents’ 
worth, and compe! him to take 30 of those copper cents and an- 
other 30 and another, until I have paid out six times 30, leaving 
me two-thirds of 30 cents not expended; yetthe market value of 
the material that is in the 200 copper coins is only 10 cents. 
So it is with nickel. <A five-cent piece is not worth mo1 
about one-half of a cent, and yet these nickel pieces are 
tender to a certain amount. 
The truth is, Mr. President, 


30 cents’ 


than 


legal 


as the Senator from Nevada said 
That was one point which the 
Senator from Nebraska brought out in his argument. Indeed, 
he covered a wide field in a continuous argument, and nothing 
like it has ever occurred, [ am told, in this Chamber as to the 
length of time that the Senator was discussing great proposi- 
2nd in order, his desk piled up with authorities, 
showing tbat the Senator from Nebraska had been studying the 
matter in hand and that he was talking about what was worth 
listening to. When the country comes to read that speech, the 
words of the Senator from Nebraska will be food among the 
common people. 

We do not fear the effect of these long speeches, Mr. Pre si- 
dent. They are all doing good, every one of them. They give 
the people a little longer time to reflect. 

But now I come back to the constitutional question about ma- 
jority rule in the Senate. I respect the doctrine of majority 
rule, and if I believed that the friends of the bill in the Senate 
represented a majority of the people, after having duly consid- 
ered the subject, [should speak for my own people, representing 
their views to the best of my ability, and then patiently and rev- 
erently submit; but 1 do not believe it. On the contrary, I am 
in favor of submitting the question to the people in order to test 
the matter. So firmly do I believe that we are on the majority 
side that I would favor a postponement of the further considera- 
tion of this bill. Postpone it, Mr. President, until after the next 
Congressional election, which comes off in 1894, postpone it until 
the first Monday in December following that election, or until 
the Fifty-fourth Congressis called to order. I believe in letting 
the people be heard upon this great question. 

When the demonetization act of 1873 was before Congress the 
large knew nothing at all about it; only a few inter- 
ested persons paid any attention to it, and it was not known by 
the people at large until their attention was called to it by pro- 
ceedings in Congress some three or four years afterwards. If 
that matter had been submitted toa popular vote and the people 
had sanctioned it, then there would have been no quarrel after- 
wards and we should not be fighting about it here now. But, 
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Mr. President, like a clap of thunder in ‘a clear sky, came the 
yroclamuation of the President calling Congress together on the 
th of August for the purpose of repealing a certain act, upon 

which the advice of the people had not been taken. 

Mr. Presicent, I believe in majority rule, but how shall we 
determine the will of the majority? 
sert itself? There is only one lawful way, and that is according 
to the forms and requirements of law. 
a deliberative assembly or in the great body of the people, has 
no right to assert itself in anyway except according tolaw. So 
a majority in this—a legislative—body must assert itself accord- 
ing to law. 

The right of the majority to rule applies, first, to a majority 
of the people at large, expressed by the results of popular elec- 
tions; and second, to legislative or deliberative bodies, expressed 
by the record of a vote. In every case, however, the vote of the 
majority can be ascertained only after the voting has been done, 
after the vote has taken place and the result made known. 

Now, let us apply this doctrine to the people at large. Will 
it be contended that a majority of the voters in a school district 
may ineet at a time and a place other than that provided in the 
law, transact certain business, and set their acts into motion 
under the machinery of the school district, and contend that that 
is a legal proceeding and have it eniorced in the courts? Will 
not the courts restrain the majority in the district from carry- 
ing out their will expressed in this illegal way? Every lawyer 
understands that, upon the fact bsing made known to any court 
of competent jurisdiction, the whole proceeding would be set 
aside as irregular and unlawful. 

Take the case of a county. Suppose a majority of all the 
voters in a particular county were to meet at their respective 
voting places, if you please, upon a day different from that pre- 
scribed in the law, and without the usual legal notices being 
given they should come to a certain conclusion by their vote, 
and then undertake, through the machinery already provided, 
to enforce their will. Do you not understand, Mr. President, 
that the court would set aside such a proceeding by a writ of in- 
junction and punish every man who refused to obey the order of 
the court? 

Take a whole State, if you please, or an actual majority of the 
people of that entire State, who by ways and means other than 
those provided in the law should vote upon a particular course 
of procedure, and undertake to enforce their will expressed at 
this illegal time and in this illegal way. Unless the courts were 
overpowered and the judges driven from the bench, with the 
seales of justice torn down, with the laws trampled upon, and 
revolution inaugurated, such a proceeding evenin a State would 
be supp essed by the strong arm of the court. 

You may apply the same rule to the whole country. Suppose 
that a majoriiy of the actual voters of the United States should 
meet upon a day other than that provided in the law, and under- 
take to elect members of Congress. Suppose a majority of the 
members of the Legislatures of the different States should meet 
at « time and place other than those prescribed in the law, and 
undertake to e.ect members of this body. Unless the majority 
were bent upon revolution and should succeed in overturning 
the Government such a proceeding would be set aside by the 
court and held for naught. We all understand how that is. 

Applying the rule generally we come to this conclusion, Mr. 
President: That majorities must assert their power according 
to law, and according to law previously enacted, according to 
laws and regulations that were in force at the time the revolu- 
tionary proceeding was undertaken. 

So it must be in this body. The majority of the Senate must 
assert itself be ore we know what the majority wishes done. 
And that answers the question of the Senator from Lllinois, 
without being specific, withoutnaming a day or an hour,as to the 
time when a vote anywhere can be t ken. in any body that hasa 
right to vote. It shall be taken at a time named in the law, and at 
the hour of the day, which the law prescribes—that, and that only. 
In this body the time for voting, as I will show in a little while, 
is fixed in the Constitution of the United States. There is a 
time when we shall vote, and it will be named at the proper 
time. 

Mr. President, the time when the first elections in any great 
political body, likea State or a nation, are to be held is provided 

Ee decree of the temporary ruler, or, in case of aGovernment 
like ours, by the framers of the Constitution. There are pre- 
liminary arrangements made by which the first elections shall 
be held, and after that time the times, the places, and the means 
for holding elections are all provided for inregularorder. That 





has been done in this country. It is the rule now. Weare act- 
ing under a government of law. Everything of a public char- 
acter that is required to be dune is provided for in the law. 


So far as [ know, there has been only one greatinstancein our 
history where the question arose as to the matter of haying pre- 
viously provided by law for the particuln* emergency. I refer 
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How shall the majority as- | 


A majority, whether in | 









to the late war and to the dilemma of the Government in ye’ 


ence toit. It was a great questiof among men of great min: I 

it was adoubtful question among the strongest jurists of the co . 
try, as to what the Government of the United States ought to « 

| or could constitutionally do, under the circumstances. Th 

of us who are here present all remember very we.! the dis 

| sions of that day, the efforts at compromise, in order to avoid 

violation of the Constitution of our country. 

( 


But we remember also that, day by day, week by week 
month by month, difficulties multiplied, and the feelings o! 
people were wrought up until the country was involved in ; 
actual, open, flagrant war. There was no longer any quesi 
upon the part of the Congress of the United States as to 
power to proceed. The Government proceeded at once to 
lect armies and to equip them to carry on the war; and 
struggle continued until muster rolls showed we had cullect 
nearly three milli.vn men in the Union army. 

There are times, Mr. President, when this question of co 
tutional construction must be laid aside for the time being 
the principle that a man may strike when he is attacked, a 
will be excused inlaw even though death results from the strok 

But in cases of proceedings in legislation, so far as the tim 
voting is concerned, there need be no difficulty of constru 
at all, because everything is made perfectly plain. 

In deliberative bodies the time for voting is reached accor 
ing to the provisions of a code of rules sanciioned by long usa 
and known as parliamentary law. A popular assembly, havi 
no prearranged code of rules to govern it, meets for the tran 
action of business; it may be religious in its nature, or social 
political. Immediately the members proceed according to reco 
nized rules of procedure. The usual parliamentary law, as it i 
termed, applies in all such cases. 

There never is any difficulty in a popular assembly, where men 
are disposed to be reasonable and law-abiding in their conduct, so 
far as concerns the enforcement of these pre -xisting and prerecog 
nized parliamentary customs. In legislative bodies the busine: 
is transacted and the time for voting is broughtabout in acco 
ance with rules which are adopted by the body itself. Th 
rules must be in accord either with legislative provisions or « 
stitutional provisions then in force, except only in cases w! 
the bodies themseives are permitted to make their own ri 
and when such rules are once in force they govern until | 
expire by limitation or are changed in a lawful way. 

The Senate and House of Representatives of the United St 
Congress are both authorized to make their own rules. 
second paragraph of section 5 of Article I of the Constitu 
the United States provides that— 

Each House may determine the rules of its proceedings— 

Making the rules of this body a part of the Constitution of t! 
United States. Whena new Senator comes to this Chaim! 
marches down the aisle on the arm of his colleague, and hol 
his hand before the Presiding Officer and swears, in the pros 
of God and these members, that he will support the Con 
tution of the United States, he does so with the knowledge tha 
the rules of the Senate then existing are a part and parcel o! 
that Constitution. The authority to make these rules comes 
from the constitutional provision which I have read. 

But the clause goes further than that. [ read again: 

Each House may determine the rules of its proceedings, punish its m 
bers for disorderly behavior, and, with the concurrence of two-third 
a member. 

It has been frequently argued in this body that the Sena 
no authority to expel a member for any offense other than 
orderly conduct and for violation of the rules of the body, 

a violation amounting to disorderly conduct. I emphasi 
point that the Constitution, having provided that each Hous 
may make its own rules, may determine the law for its own ¢ 
ernment, the power sprang up ‘from, the people themselves 
through the written words of the Constitution. 

[The honorab.e Senator here yielded to Mr. PUGH.] 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, this body, like all other leg 
lative bodies, has its own code of rules. i have shown that th 
are made in pursuance of constitutional provision, so th t 
rules governing the Senate of the United States are as binding 
and as forceful as any statute passed by the concurrence o! bo'h 
Houses and approved by the President of the United States 
The rules of this body are, in fact, as much a part of the Const 
tution of the United States while they are in force as any | 
visions which are specifically included within the articles 
sections of that instrument. 

It may be interesting to review briefly the history of the ru' 
of the Senate to show how they came to be adopted, when, °" 
under what circumstances. In order to do that it is necessa') 
to refer to the Constitution and the history of the body itsell. 

In the Convention that organized at Philadelphia on the 2)‘ 
day of May, 1787, to frame a Constitution for the United State» 
four separate drafts were presented. In each of three of them 
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,yision was made for two branches of the National Legislature, 
Pr wer House and an upper House. 
a \ hile it was intended to establish a popular government, it 
was deemed wise to provide for one legislative body, whose mem- 
bers would probably be selected with more care than would 
‘yaniv he done by popular elections, and who would be less sus- 
i hie to the influences of sudden popular changes than men 
aan n directly by the people. ; : sl 
p eeussing this subject in the Convention, Mr. Madison said | 
that the use of the Senate is to consist in its proceeding with | 
- agolness, With more system, and with more wisdom than 
7 lay branch. We are accused here now, those of us who 
a the passage of the pending bill, with resorting to revo- 
i -~ methods to prevent action. Yetit is true that one of 
the eoverning motives operating in the final adoption of provi- 
sions relating to the organization of this body was that of secur- 
‘ liberation, coolness, system, and wisdom. 
: Randolph, continuing the discussion, observed that the 
, | obieet in establishing a Senate was to provide a cure | 
fi evils under whieh the people of the United States la- 
ho that in tracing these evils to their origin every man 
found it in the turbulence and follies of democracy; that some | 
check, therefore, was to be sought for against this tendency of 
; ry ent: and that a good Senate seemed most likely to 
answer this purpose. 
Vr. Dickinson, of Delaware, wished the Senate to consist of 
.e most distinguished characters, distinguished for their rank | 
in life and their weight of property, that it might bear as strong 
a likeness as possible to the upper house of the British Parlia- 
m He thought that in the formation of the Senate we ought 
to ¢ tthrough such a refining process as will assimilate it 
as nearly as may be to the House of Lords in England. 


Col. Mason, of Virginia, was of opinion that one important 
in constituting the Senate was to secure the rights of 
property. He favored a property qualification for members of 
the Senate and a long tenure of office. 


ny 


Touching the qualifications of members of this body, the dis- 


cussion brough$ out many suggestions, relating mostly to age 
and citizenship. It was the unanimous judgment of the dele- | 


gates thatonly men of mature years, men of experience and fixed | 

character, should oce.py seats in the Senate, and that a long 

resid »nee in the country ought to be required in every case. 
Concerning the manner of their selection differences of opin- | 


ion were numerous, and the discussion was long and frequently 
animated 

Mr. Pierce, of Georgia, was for an election by the States. 

Mr. Pinckney, of South Carolina, thought that members of 
the upper House should be chosen in the lower House from 





residents of the several States. 

Mr. Humilton thought they ought to be chosen by electors 
sen by the people in election districts 

Mr. Randolph said the lower House was the proper body to 

select the membership of the upper House, and that the selee- 

tion should be made from a proper number of persons nominated 

by the State Legislatures. 

rhere were three other plans of selection discussed: 

|. Choiee by the National Executive out of nominations by the 
islatures of the several States. 

2, Election by the people. 

3. Choice by the State Legislatures. 

The last mentioned was finillyageeed upon. The name to be 
adopted by the upper House was not finally determined until 
the 4th day of September, more than three months after the 
session began its work. 

The Senate is a peculiar body, Mr. President; peculiar in its 
make-up, peculiar in its origin, in its history, and in its duties 
and powers. Nochange has ever been made in its jurisdiction, 
exceptone. By an amendment to the Constitution in 1804 the 
Senate was authorized to choose the Vice-President in case of a 
failure to eleet by the Presidential electors. 

lhe Constitution of the United States, in seetion 3, Article I, | 
after providing for the election of Senators, re juires that— 

Immediately after they shall be assembled in consequence of the first elec- | 
tion, they shall be divided as equally as may be into three ciasses. Theseats | 
of the Senators of the first class shall be vacated at the expiration of the 
Second year; of the scond class at the expiration of the fourth year; and 
of the third class at the expiration of the sixth year; so that one-third may 
be chosen every second year. . i 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. KYLE.] 

Mr. PEFFER. In pursuance of the provision requiring that | 
the Senators be divided into three classes, the Senate at its first 
meeting: divided its members by lot into three classes, and that 
Classification has been strictly followed from that day to this. 
Every Senator chosen since has followed in the class of his first 
predecessor in line. When a new State is admitted its first 

*nators are assigned to their proper classes by lot, just as it was 
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done in the first place. 
In a resent case, where the Senators from three new States 
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presented themselves at the same time, the mode of their as- 











signment is described in the followine words of the Senate 
Journal: 

The Senate proceeded by unanimous consent to conside1 we re ! 
and the resolution was agreed to, a llows 

Resolved, That the Senate proceed to ascertain the classes wh Sena 
tors from North Dakota, Sou:h Dakota, and Was ‘ l \ x i 
in conformity with the resolution of the 4th of May, 1789 i as t ‘ 
titution req uiré 

Y ou will observe that in this resolution, adopts nly afe 
ago—I have not the exact date in my notes—re/erenc le 
to the original resolution adopted on the I4th day oi M 
that in accordance with that resolution the Senate will | 
to assign the new Senators from the n States to t 
priate classes: 

Ordered, That the Secretary put into ¢t . box pa 5 

ze, one of w! sll be 1 “<1 ft w : eT 
2, and one which shall be nboered 3. The Senat rom ¢ o { 
States whose name come ! n a S th oy : : 
the presence ofthe S on i paper ith x 
his State. The Senato f n the States drawing t pay 
shall thereupon } rr ve « 
from the State Lwi pape red 2 i ue ign t 
respective class¢ Senators from the State : pay i 
3 Shall next be assig i to ‘ 

This classification makes of the Senate ‘ sil 
Two-thirds of its members are always in oflice | Se is 

| always organized. 

The House of R presentativ scom ) selected 
for two'vears. Their terms begin on the same day i end on 
the same day two years afterward Ln entirely new House is 
electedevery se l year, andanew organi yn follows as ma 
ter of course. 

But the Senate never goes out Chere is nevet s th 
quorum ready for duty on call of the President. 

[At this point the honorable Sen itor yielded to Mr. KYLE. 

Mr. PEF rr’ ER n view of the facts just recited, this Sen ite 
now in session is, in theory, the same body that counted its 
quorum on the 6th day of April, 1739. The objeet of this con 
| tinuity of the upper House seems to have been chiefly to add 
stability to our governmental structure, to give cliaracter and 


weight to the deliberations of the body, to inspire confidence a 
home, and to insure resp’ct abroad. Such a body, 
is wiih the power of ratifying treaties, renders complications 
with foreign nations less probable and our obligations more 
likely to be observed. The Senate has the sole powe tryin 
impeachments. It is the judge of the elections, returns, ( 
qualifications of its members; determines the rules of its proceed 
ings; may punish a member for disorderly behavior; 
theconcurrence of two-thirds, msy expel a member; it considers 
treaties made by the Executive; its advice and consent are 
sary to th cation thereof; it advises and consents to the 
appointnient of amb ss idors, other public ministers, and consuls 
judgesof the Supr me Court, anda large number of other officers. 
\t this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. POWER. |] 
Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, it may not be out of place (see- 
ine that so long a time has elapsed since I last add essed this 


clothed as 
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body) to remind the Senate where we were at that time. lI had 
been reciting the history of the organization of the Senate, and 
had reached the point where a code of rules was adopted. They 


were nineteen in number, and [shall now read them. 
adopted on the 16th day of April, 1789. 
[At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. KYLE.] 
Mr. PEFFER. Of the original code of rules adopted for th 
government of the Senite, I read No. 1: 


They were 





I. The President having taken the chair, and a quorum being present, the 
Journal of the preceding day shall be read, tothe end that any mistake may 
be corrected that shall have been made in the entries 

Il. No member shall speak to another, or otherwise interrupt busine 
of the Senate. or read any printed paper while the Jvurnais or public papers 
are reading. ¢ vhen any member is speaking inany debate 

Lil. Every member, when he speaks, shall address the Chair, standing in 

| his place, and when he has finished shall sit down 

LV. No mem r shal! speak more than twice in any one debate on the same 
day v out » of the Senat 

V. When tw nembers rise at the same time the President shall nar 
the person to sp but in all cases the member first rising shall speak first 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I rise to present to the considera- 
tion of the Chair a question of order, which is this: The ques- 
tion under consideration is the propriety of the passage of the 
repeal bill. The Senator from Kansas is not debating that ques- 
tion. He i cing about an entirely different question, in no 





i with the passage of the pending bill. I desire, 
in order that nay go upon the record.so that whatever ruling 
may be made may show the propriety or impropriety, the 
strength or the weakness, or the absurdity of the present rules of 
the Senate [ rai e that point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
The Chair is of the opinion that there is no power, under the 
rules of the Senate, to pass upon the relevancy of the remarks 
of the Senator from Kansas to the question now before the Sen- 
ate. 
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Mr. HILL. No matter how foreign the remarks may be to the 
question involved? 

The PR&SIDING OFFICER. No matter how foreign they 
may be to the question before the Senate. The Chair recog- 
nizes the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLPH. Do Il understand, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Oregon 
rise to a question of order? 

Mr. DOLPH. Ido. DoT understand thatif all the books the 
Senator has on the desk before him and on the adjoining desk 
are to be read, the Chair has no right to interfere? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Oregon that his question is not a question of order. 
The Chair recognizes the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. PEFFER. I had before me when I began a number of 
articles which I had clipped from some of the metropolitan 
newspapers, in which they raise the very question which I am 
now discussing before the Senate, as to the rules of this body, 
the powers of the minority under those rules, and the power of 
the majority under those rules. I am now discussing that ques- 
tion. It has been raised repeatedlyin this debate, and has been, 
I was going to say, dinned into our ears—that is not a proper ex- 
pression and I do not wish to use it—but it has been repeated 
time and time again that the minority was resorting to tactics 
for the a of delay, that they were acting in violation of 
the rules of the body, that they were acting in violation of their 
oaths to support the Constitution of the United States, and I am 
endeavoring to show what, if Senators had been here all the 
the time, they would have understood. 

T am trying to show that the rules of the Senate, as they have 
come down to us from the fathers, are a part of the Constitution 
of the United States, and that when one of us holds up his hand 
before God and swears in the presence of these witnesses that he 
will support the Constitution of the United States, ine.uded in 
that oath, are the rules of the Senate by which our proceedings 
shall be governed. Iam tracing the history of the Senate and 
the history of the rules of this body in order to make that point 
as clear as I can. I am entirely in order, Mr. President, and 
am discussing the proposition before the Senate. 

I now resume the reading of the rules, beginning with Rule 
Vi: 

Vl. No motion shall be debated until the same shall be seconded. 

VII. When a motion shall be made and seconded, it shall be reduced to 
writing, if desired by the President or any member, delivered in at the table, 
and read by the President before the same shall be debated. 

VIII. While a question is before the Senate, no motion shall be received, 
unless for an amendment, for the previous question, or for postponing the 
main question, or to commit it, or to adjourn. 

[X. The previousquestion being moved and seconded, the question from 
the Chair shall be: “Shall the main question be now put?’ And if the nays 
prevail, the main question shall not then be put. 

X. If a question in debate contain several points, any member may have 
the same divided. 

XI. When the yeas and nays shall be called for by one-fifth of the members 
present, each member called upon shall, unless for s jal reasons he be ex- 
cused by the Senate, declare, openly and without debate, his assent or dis- 
sent to the question. In taking the yeas and nays, and upon the call of the 
House, the names of the members shall be taken alphabetically. 

XII. One day's notice at least shall be given of an intended motion for 
leave to bring in a bill. 

XIII. Every bill shall receive three readings previous to its being passed; 
and the President shall give notice at each, whether it be the first, second, or 
third; which readings shall be on three different days, unless the Senate 
vnanimously direct otherwise. 

XIV. No bill shall be committed or amended until it shall have been twice 
read, after which it may be referred to a committee. 

XV. All committees shall be appointed by ballot, and a plurality of votes 
shall make a choice. 

XVI. When a member shall be called to order, he shall sit down until the 
President shall have determined whether he is in order or not, and every 
question of order shall be decided by the President, without debate; but, if 
there be a doubt in his mind, he may call for the sense of the Senate. 

XVII. If a member be called to order for words spoken, the exceptionable 
words shall be immediately taken down in writing, that the President may 
be better enabled to judge of the matter. 

XVIII. When a blank is to be filled, and different sums shall be proposed, 
the question shall be taken on the highest sum first. 

XIX. No member shall absent himself from the service of the Senate with- 
out leave of the Senate first obtained. 

That is the first code of rules which was adopted for the gov- 
ernment of this body. 

The rules were revised several times during the earlier ses- 
sions of the Senate, and in 1806 a new code containing forty rules 
was adopted, the same number that are nowin force. The most 
important modification which has ever been made of the rules 
originally adopted is that which, in the revision of 1806, appears 
in the omission of the old Rule No. 8, and in making no reference 
to what is known in parliamentary law as the ‘‘ previous ques- 
tion,” which, as used in the British Parliament, was intended to 
get rid of a disagreeable subject, but as used in this — in- 
tended to stop debate. The rule was not popular even while it 
was in force. It was invoked but four es from its adoption 
in 1789 to its omission from the code in 1806, and on one of these 
occasions it was ruled out of order because the subject under 
discussion was a preamble. 
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There have been several attempts since to restore the old 


—— 


or its substance. Among the notable instances are those a 
Henry Clay in 1841, Stephen A. Douglas in 1850, Hannibal Hay. 
lin and Henry Wilson in 1870. The last attempt was mado. 


1890, when the force bill was pending. 

The Senate has thus been without a rule to stop debat 
cept by unanimous consent, for a period of eighty-seven 

Mr. President, a great deal of importance was attached 
the original code to the matter of orderly behavior in th 
so much so that atone time a rule was adopted prescribine wh: 
was regarded as decorous and orderly behavior in the bo : 
was suspended in a particular place in the Hall for the « 
ient reading and continued observation of the Senators | 
Decorum was regarded as one of the most important matt 
the deliberations of the body—the proper addressing of the ( 
sitting down after one had concluded his discourse: 
member was called to order that he should immediately { 
seat; no conversation in the Hall during the time o 
ceedings; and, as before stated, it is believed by many 
that under the provision in the Constitution authoriz: 
two bodies of Congress to determine their own rules and t 
a member for jdisorderly behavior, the power to expel does not 
extend beyond an infraction of the rules of the Senate in the 
matter of orderly behavior. 

Another rule regarded as especially important was that 
ing out of the one just mentioned, that as to the conduct 
members toward one another—the phrase now used, ‘‘the c 
tesy of the Senate.” AsI understand the meaning of that p 
‘courtesy of the Senate,” it is simply the politeness of ma: 
that politeness which comes from good breeding, that resp 
which one man having arrived at the plane of a gentleman has 
for his peer in any body, that decorous respect to our neighbors 
because they are our neighbors, which arises from the belief 
all men, or at least in many men, that their neighbors are th 
peers. That is what is meant by the “ courtesy of the Senate, 
and that is courtesy anywhere andeverywhere. The fact that 
man happens tobe elected a member of this body neither gives { 
him nor takes from him any reason for added or [or less respect to 
his fellow-men. A gentleman coming into this body is a go 
man still, and a boor coming into this body will be a boor still, 
But the fathers paid particular attention to this matter of po- 
liteness, of manliness, and out of it grew the term “ courtesy of 
the Senate.” 

The next rule of importance was that providing for the stop- 
page of debate. The ‘previous question,” called into operation 
but three times during its existence as one of the rules of the 
body, after mature consideration, after its having been thought 
over, gone over, weighed and deliberated upon time and time 
again, finally was dropped out of thecode, and, I think, for the 
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reason that with its omission the original spirit actuating the 
framers of the Constitution in providing for this body could be 


the better realized. How much better it would be now, how 
much more decorous before the eyes of the world, how much 
more respectful, and decent, and orderly, in our own eyes, if we 
were permitted to go along in ordinary hours, say from 12 o'clock 
until 5 or 6, and discuss the subject with coolness and decorum 
until every member of the body who wishes to speak has been 
heard. 

Then that assertion of manhood, which comes to all men some- 
times, would come to each and all of us, and when that time 
should come, after we had all said everything that we wished to 
say, after we had presented to this body, and through this body 
to the country and to the world, all the arguments on one side 
or the other that we wished to present, then we should 
ready to vote on the passage of the bill. But coming, as it is now 
coming to us, in the form, I will not say of an edict or a decree, 
but coming to us, in effect, in the form of a demand by the Ad- 
ministration, representing what we who oppose the bill regard 
as the most dangerous concentration of power in the world, in 
sisting that we shall pass this particular bill without any «me d- 
ment, without any change, and without being able to show: 
side of the question, we propose under the rules, as a part of the 
Constitution of our country, to oppose our strength ' 
strength, to resist every encroachment until we are overpowere’ 
under the rules of this Senate, and in no other way. 

After this matter has been determined by the great pco) >, 
who are behind us, then it will be time enough for memvers 0! 
this body so say who here represent the majority and who re)- 
resent the minority; then it will be time enough to determine 
where a majority in this Chamber is, and who are the members 
of the majority. i 

Mr. President, we have a right to interpret our own rules by 
contemporaneous customs and by customs of a like character, 
which have decended to us from our fathers and from their {% 
thers. In this volume which I hold before the Senate [¢ xbibit 
ing] we have incorporated the Constitution of the United States, 
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the rules of the Senate, Jefferson’s Manual, and other matters: 
and after we have resorted to Jefferson's Manual, inaid of the con- 
struction of our own rules, it isquite common for us to go beyond 
Jefferson to Cushing, and to parliamentary records beyond that, | 
in order to assist us in determining what are and what are not | 
correct constructions of the rules of this body. 

There are terms and phrases used in our statutes which the 
ordinary reader does not understand. For example, where a | 
provision in the code is inserted relating to the writ of man- | 
damus, the ordinary reader does not know what ‘‘ mandamus” 
means; no statute law has defined it. It is a term which has 
descended to us from the jurisprudence of the past. So in rela- | 
tion to the writ of injunction or the writ of scire facias, or any of 
the other writs, which are familiar to the lawyers. Noneofthem | 
are defined by statute, and the person who would make a lawyer | 
of himse'f by simply reading a codification of laws, would find at | 
the end that he knew after all but very little about the law, for 
the reason that he had not been schooled in definitions and in 
interpretations, which have been agreed upon in the years which | 
are gone and are buried. Weare not only permitted to make 
our own rules, but those rules have been based upon other rules 
which preceded them; and when any dispute arises about their | 
construction, we may go back to the rules which were in exist- 
ence when our rules were framed. 

We come down to the present condition. There is nothing in 
our rules, absolutely nothing, which limits debate. We go back | 
to the rules of the fathers and rely upon the manliness of the 
Senators, after they have completed what they wish to say. 
Senators upon the other side of this question ought not to be 
impatient with us. They are not moved by the same impulses 
which move us; they are moved by the clamor of a particular | 
class of people, and they all acknowledge it. That clamor comes | 
through the powers that be. 

The President of the United States honestly and conscien- 
tiously, as 1 have no doubt, feels it to be his duty to respect this | 
clamor of aclass. He believes that those men have a right, by 
virtue of their vocation, to dictate the financial policy of the 
country. He believes that those men, being skilled, as he thinks 
and as they think, in finance, and concerned in great business 
transactions from day to day and from year to year, are more 
competent to discuss financial questions and to propose financial 
measures than is the average man. Wedo not believe in that 
doctrine. We believe that the people, the great mass of the 
people, the hard-working, toiling people, know just as much about 
this question as the most experienced financiers in Wall street. 

There is nothing simpler, Mr. President, than this question 
of money; there is nothing simpler than the question of finance. 
All that there is of mist and of obscurity thrown about the | 
question comes from the senseless philosophy of the money- 
changers, who believe that they, and they alone, ought to be 
saved in the day of final retribution—men who have no respect 
either for the feelings or the property of their neighbors, whose 
only care is to amass wealth for their own comfort and their own 
convenience. There are men to-day by the thousand on the 
farms of the South and the farms of the West who know quite 
as much about finance as a great many men who are high in 
public life. 

I have been surprised, listening to the discussions which have 
gone on in this body, to see how far back most of us are on this 
great question; that some of us preach the old doctrine of equiv- 
alency, which was accepted two or three thousand years ago, 
that what little gold and silver there was in the world was equiv- 
alent in value to all the rest of the property, and that it was suf- | 
ficient for the transaction of all the business of all the people. 
Notwithstanding the fact that we find to-day the property values 
of the United States are estimated to be but little short of $100,- 
000,000,000, and notwithstanding the fact that we only have | 
about—I will say within bounds—$900,000,000 of money in circu 
lation, we are told that we not only have plenty of money, but 
that we have too much money, and that it is this plethora, this 
redundancy of money which has brought on the panic. 

We do not believe that doctrine, Mr. President. We believe 
that the people ought to have all the money that they need in 
the transaction of their business. I believe that the farmer and 
the wage-worker ought to have his money given him in the 
best money of the world—small quantities, I mean—in coin of | 
small value, so that in the transaction of his daily business, in 
the settlement of his little accounts from time to time, he may | 
always have ready change about him, and not be compelled to | 
deal through the banks or to deal with checks or with any kind | 
of paper which is not money in itself. Hence there is a wide | 
difference between us and the Senators who represent the other | 
side of this question. 

They believe in a limited circulation—I mean by “limited” | 
ae smaller and smaller in proportion to the amount of | 

usiness which is done and to the increase in the population. 
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They believe in dear money, as my exceilent friend from Dela- 
ware [Mr. GRAY] told us the other day They want dollars 
which will buy a great deal of wheat, a great deal of corn, agreat 
deal of cotton; not thinking, Mr. President, that every time you 
add to the value of that dollar you take away from the farmer 


|} part of the value of his wheat, his corn, his cattle. and his cot- 


ton. That is what we are complaining about; that is the reason 
why we are urging our views upon the attention of this body day 
after day and night after night. 


Our insistence is born of a passion, if I may use the word: and 
I do not use it in the sense of excitement and ill-feeling, but our 
belief in the importance of this matter has grown to be almost 


a passion with us. We believe in it as sacredly as we doin the 


| religion which our mothers taught us. Hence, we come before 


the American Senate, appealing to Senators to be patient with 
us at least until they have heard all we have to say. 

[ am satisfied that in the matter which I have laid outfor this 
discussion, if I am not stopped by the passage of a good and sat- 
isfactory bill, I have material enough laid out now, well consid- 


| ered, well digested, to occupy one full day’s debate; and, Mr. 


} 


President, every thought which comes along is pregnant with 
other thoughts; they divide and subdivide, going out in almost 
endless ramifications, because it is true, as the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio |Mr. SHERMAN} years ago in this Chamber 
declared, all legislation concerning finance touches the whole 
people; that when any of our enactments have the effect to in- 
Grease the value of our money in comparison with commodities 
it reaches out intothe homes of the people, touching every heart 
and every hearthstone, entering into the cabins of the poor as 
well as into the palatial residences of the rich; it permeates all 
classes, phases, and conditions of society, affecting the values of 
their property. 

The home of the family is one of those things around which 


the most cherished relations of life are twined. Go out into the 


open prairies of the West, where there is but little timber, and in 
immense areas no timber: where the little building, one story 
high, made of plain boards, occupying a space of 10 or 15 feet 
square, in which the little family nestles; children are born there, 
the sacred relations of husband and wife exist there; family ties 
are nurtured, and all the sweetness of home clusters about that 
little shanty on the open prairie. When the wind comes, it 
moves and creaks, and the rain, when it beats, pours in the cracks 
between the planks; but still it is home— 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home 

Mr. President, the legislation of this body of the American 
Congress, wherein it touches finance in the direction of rais- 
ing the value of money, touches thatlittle home on the prairie. 

Again I say to Senators who are urging the passage of the 
pending bill, that they ought not to become impatient. As to 
the time when Senators will be ready to vote upon it, that 
must be determined by each Senator for himself. Mr. President, 
in making that statement I have the utmost respect for the doc- 
trine that majorities shall rule. 

| do not mean to say that persons representing or pretending 
1o represent a majority of the mesnborchin of this body shall rise 
and say, ‘‘ Here we are, a majority, and we are going to do this 
or that.” That would be revolution upon the part of a major- 
ity: and as I took occasion to say early in my remarks, every 
majority out in the country at large, in the State, in the county, 
in the township, or in the school district, and in this body, must 
be governed by laws preéxisting. 

A time will come, if the majority is patient and hears what 
we have to say, when we shall be ready to vote, but not until 
then. So long as the majority persists in forcing this bill upon 
us, refusing all propositions for amendment, just so long we shall 
insist that we are the majority, that we represent a majority, 
and that we have the right to give expression tothe will of the 
majority : and we shall *‘ fight it out on that line if it takes all 
summer.” 

Mr. PALMER. Will my friend from Kansas allow me to ask 
hin question now? 

Mr. PEFFER. Yes. 

Mr. PALMER. Does the Senator mean that the majority, as 
he terms those who favor the passage of the pending bill, shall 
never be allowed to vote until a proposition is tendered which 
will be acceptable to the minority? 

Mr. PEFFER. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator then explain what he does 
mean? 

Mr. PEFFER. It would take me a good while to do it. 

Mr. PALMER. Ican wait. 

Mr. FRYE. There is time enough. 

Mr.PALMER. TheSenator said, in substance, when a propo- 
sition was made that should be satisfactory to the minority, we 
might vote, and not untilthen. Is that what he means? 

Mr. PEFFER. The Senators who are urging the passage of 
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the pending bill, without exception, claim to be bimetallists. If 
you will prove your faith by your works, we are ready to vote 
now. 

Mr. PALMER. Does the Senator mean to say-—— 

The PRESLDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. PEFFER. Yes. 

Mr. PALMER. Does the Senator mean to say we never shall 
vote until we prove our faith by our works? 

Mr. PEFFER. If we can help it, you shall not. 

Mr. PALMER. Iam very glad to hear the Senator say frankly 
what he means. Will the Senator pardon me for asking him 
another question? 

Mr. PEFFER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PALMER. Does the Senator mean to say that until we 
do that, we shall not vote with his consent? 

Mr. PEFFER. I have answered the Senator's question, that 
if we can help it they shall not. 

Mr. PALM ER. Thatis plain. Iamsatisfied. Is thatright? 

Mr. PEFFER. That is right; soamI satisfied. If we did not 
think so, we should not say so, 

Mr. President, we are accused of talking for delay. Suppose 
we are doing so, have we not a right to delay this proceeding as 
long as we can if, in our judgment and in our conscience before 
God and our country, it is our duty todoso? The rules of this 
body—and I have been trying very hard to make that point 
clear—are a part of the Constitution of the United States. There 
is where we get the authority to make these rules. Having 
them, we swear to support them. We have a right toavail our- 
selves of every privilege, every power which the rules give us, 
to defeat what we regard as the most nefarious measure which 
has been brought before this body. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESiDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. PEFFER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PALMER. I have no desire to interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. PEFFER. It is not embarrassing at all. 

Mr. PALMER. But, if I understand, the Senator disregards 
the rule of the Constitution that each Senator shall have one 
vote. I understand him to claim, when he judges a measure to 
be nefarious, to use his own language, that he may resist, not 
the passage of a measure, but resist a vote by any means not ex- 
pressly forbidden by the rules. Am I to understand that to be 
the view of the Senator? 

Mr. PEFFER. I did not quite understand the Senator from 
llinois if his question is different from the one he asked me a 
moment ago. 

Mr. PALMER. I do not intend that it shall be different. 
Does the Senator mean to say, when he shall judge that a measure 
is nefarious, to use his term, that it is legitimate and within the 
limit of Senatorial duty to resist, and it is his purpose to resist 
a vote by every means noi forbidden by the Constitution? 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, I will answer the Senator's 
question in my own way, and I think so piginly thata wayfaring 
man need noterr. [Laughter.] 

We believe that at least 75 per cent of the people of the 
United States are opposed to this bill. We believe that 95 per 
cent of the farmers of the country, those who are engaged in 
practical agriculture, doing the work themselves with theirown 
hands, are opposed to the passage of this bill. We believe that 
95 per cont of the workingmen of the country are opposed to 
the panes of this bill. We believe that fully 75 per cent of 
the little tradesmen, the merchants, and the mechanics are 4 
posed to the passage of this bill; and, so far as I am personally 
concerned, I believe that 95 per cent of the pore of Kansas are 
opposed to it. The Senator from Colorado{[Mr. WoLcort), who 
is honoring me with his attention, represents a people 95 per 
cent of whom—— 

Mr. WOLCOTT. All of them. 

Mr, PEFFER. One hundred per cent of whom are opposed 
to the passage of this bill. Go through that magnificent region 
in the Northwest, and you can hardly find a man, unless he is a 
a [laughter], who is not opposed to the passage of this 

ill. Go down through the Southern States; start out on the 
old Mason and Dixon’s line, Mr. President; make a canvass from 
house to house among all the — of that delightful region, 
extending to Mexico, and you will find 90 per cent of that noble 
people opposed to the passage of this bill. Go through the Car- 
olinas—to specify two or three States—go to Tennessee, go to 
Mississippi, go to Texas, and visit those little bodies among the 
farmers, known as the Farmers’ Alliance there, and you will find 
them unanimous in opposition to the passage of this bill. 

Mr. President, these = being true, as we see them—it 
may be possible that we are looking through glassesdarkly; but 
we think we see them, and our sight is so perfect that the be- 
lief is a faith—it is our duty to oppose this measure, our duty 
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before our country and before our God, and, for my part, I sh 
oppose it unto the bitter end. 

We should be traitors to our people, Mr. President, unwort} 
their confidence, did we not stand up here in the face of t} 
clamor, and oppose all the powers which are brought against 
The time has come not only for fair dealing, but for plain speech: 
and I say to you now that [ speak the voice of millions when { 
say in the presence of this body that the time is not far distant 
when there will bea tidal wave moving over this country, » 
revolution which will sweep all the influences of Wall str 
away from the face of the earth, unless this business is stop) 
atonee. {2 pplause in the galleries.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will remind tho 2.) 
leries that under the rules of the Senate no manifestations of ap- 
proval or disapproval are permitted, and should it be repeated 
the Chair will feel it to be his duty to have the galleries cleared. 
The Senator from Kansas will proceed. 

Mr. PALMER, With great respect for the Senator f); 
Kansas, I understand him that there is no limit to the resisty 
which he will employ against the pending bil! or againsta yo 
but his own will, he being instructed, as he says he is, by so 
many people? 

Mr. PEFFER. The Senator oughtto have understood by t 
time that our power of resistance is very strong. [Laught 

Mr. PALMER. I did not ask the Senator what his po\ 
was, but what his will is. 

Mr. PEFFER. The Senator ought to have understood fro) 
the manner in which this resistance has operated, that there j 
a power behind us which knows no surrender. 

Mr. PALMER. I know of noaffectation more unfounded than 
that of those who oppose this bill to represent the agricultural 
and laboring interests of this country. It hasno just foundation 
whatever. These gentlemen give to labor and to agriculture 


all 
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ly 
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words. 

Mr. PEFFER. The Senator from Illinois ranks me a little in 
title and in age, yet, Mr. President, with all due respect to that 
Senator, I know more about the farmers of this country than |} 
does, Iam amember of the largest farmers’ organization which 
ever existed upon the earth. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator allow me to say one ww 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kans 
yield to the Senator from [llinois? 

Mr. PEFFER. If the Senator can make his statement ir on 
word, I shall cheerfully hear it. 

Mr. PALMER. Iam one of the practical farmers, not a pro- 
fessional farmer. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PEFFER. The Senator belongs to the 10 per cent c! 
which I omitted from my calculaticn. [Laughter.] The other 9) 
per cent are with me. The Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial 

Jnion numbered about 4,000,000 in their membership a couple of 
years ago. They were not all voters. In Texas last year tho 
-opulists, who had grown out of the Alliance movement, polled 
a vote of over 100,000, about 25 per cent of the total vote of that 
State, and if it had not been, as I have before said, for the prom- 
ises made by political leaders of the Southern States, at leas 
half of these people would have voted the Populist ticket in 
1892. All ofthat vote sprung from the Farmers’ Alliance, Th 
outof every four farmers, perhaps more than that, in some places 
all of them, but at least three out of four of the Southern farm- 
ers, those who are practical farmers, were members of the 
Farmers’ Alliance. in Kansas we bad in the neighborhood o! 
100,000 voters at one time in the Farmers’ Alliance. Then we 
had a large number of members of the Grange and the Farm 
Mutual Benefit Association. 

I say to the Senator from Illinois, that I have been st 
ing this subject from the farmer's standpoint a dozen years 
more, and have finally come to the conclusion that the farme’ 
should have his voice heard in this Senate Chamber; and now 
there are at least three Senators here who are ready to speak for 
him. I have been sent here, Mr. President, specially charg: 
to represent farmers. Does the Senator from Illinois suppos° 
that we could have changed 100,000 votes in three months | 
Kansas if we had not an organization at our back? Does tli 
Senator suppose that we could have sent five Populist Co: e 
gressmen and one Senator to the National Congress by ti 
work of a sixty-day campaign if there had not been behind |' 
some stupendous power moving the people? And I say to hin 
that every man of that number was a free-coinage man. [\0! 
Republican, except perhaps one or two, within the entire bounc 
aries of the State, every Democrat, not excepting more tha! 
half a dozen men, every Populist and every Prohibitionist ws: 































free-coin: man. It has been apart of Kansas history, and «\’ 
per cent of the people of Kansas are farmers. 

Mr. PA Will the Senator allow me to ask him a 510- 
gle question? 





Mr. PEFFER. Certainly. 
Mr. PALMER. The Senator says the farmers have three rep- 














— 
tatives in this body. Lask him with great respect which 
of the three ever raised acrop of corn within five years? 

Mr. PEPFFER. Ido not know how that is. I can only speak 
for nyself. This I do know, that the farmers whom these three 
ntlemen represent are free-coinage men, and I believe when 
Sonator of [llinois was elected a member of this body the 


resen 


the | of 
farmers of his State believed that he was a free-coinage man. 
But he Senator having denied that he was such, we know he is 
not now. I, of course, am ready and willing to accept his ver- 


-ion from his own standpoint. 

_PALMER. Will the Senator allow me to say that I have 
inothing. I have offered him the shorthand notes of the 
conference; they are at his command. I deny nothing, because 
nothing has been charged or proven against me. 

Mr. PEFFER. Lonly refer to the matter because the Sena- 
tor from Illinois is so persistent in his questions. I amcertain 
T believed he was with us upon this question, and I never, until 
rect ntly, heard any person discuss the subject at all who did 
not believe just as 1 did, and obtain his information in the same 


Nl 
i 


denice 


Way. 
; Mr. President, delay is often the nearest route to justice, and 
if we, by delaying a vote upon the passage of this bill until we 
are ready to vote, can save to our people what they ask us to save 
for them we have done a great deal. No person will be injured 
by continuing in force the Sherman law, but a great many peo 
ple will be benefited by it. I believe with the Senator from In- 
diana{Mr. VOORHEES | that the money which has gone out amoung 
the people by the operation of the Sherman law has been one of 
the t ings that has saved us from trouble thusfar; and the other 
thing that has saved us is the large expenditure and distribution 
of pension money. 

I have frequently given it as my belief that had it not been for 
the distribution of vast amounts of pension money in little sums 
here and there and yonder, and everywhere about the country, 
this panie would have come long ago. Throw money out among 
the peopleand you willnever have apanic. Keep money in cireu- 
lationand there is nodanger of business disturbance. 


when speculators get control of the money market, as it is termed, 
and work up a corner on gold that panic comes. Weare plead- 
ing for more money, not less money, and we want todistribute it 
among the people. If by this delay we can assist the masses in 
grasping the magnitude of the troubles that are in our way, i 
we can assist the people in coming to a conclusion concerning 
what ails them, and who it is that manufactures panics, we shall 
have done a great service not only to them but to all men. 


[f it will be any encouragement to the gentlemen on the other | 


side I will say to them that every day the leaven we are plant- 


ing in this Chamber is working, and it will not be long, in my | 


opinion, until it will have leavenedthe wholelump. Day by day 
our mails are incumbered with letters from our constituents, 
“ Hold the fort,” ** Donotsurrender;” “‘ Fightitout;” ‘‘ Stand your 
ground”—all such expressions, not as uniform as those of our 
friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. QUAY] last spring, but they are 
powerful in their encouragement and they are foreeful in their 
impulsiveness. 
ceived upon the subject but one solitary letter has come asking 
me to support the pending bill, and among other things the 
writer said that this panic was causeless, but he did not believe 
in a fifty-cent dollar. 

The public mind is being educated in two directions. The 
gentlemen who manufactured this panic, to use the language of 
the emiment Senator from Indiana{Mr. VOORHEES], are begin- 
ning to learn that the Senate can not be frightened. They can 
put wheat down and they can put cotton up,and they do both in 
the same day. The men who are at the bottom of this panic 


manufacturing business are speculators, and their business ought | 
I believe it will come some | t 
| mous voice they would havesaid, ‘* You shall not do this thing’? 


to be suppressed by some means. 
day. 

_ We are teaching those men that we are not to be frightened 
into feeding them either with more bonds or by stopping the 
purchases of silver in order that they may take gold out of our 
Treasury, and while we are doing that we are showing to the 


people behind us that what we told them in our canvass is the | 


truth. Nearly ten thousand million dollars were borrowed by 
the people of this country on the security of their homes during 
the ten years from 1880 to 1890. Ono-half of that vast amount 
was paid, leaving, on the Ist day of January 1890, about $5,009,- 
000,000 yet due, and it was bearing an average interest rate of 
at least 8 per cent. Inthe Western part of the country the aver- 
age cost to the people was about 10 per cent. 
Every day a constant drain away from the labor of those peo- 
fie, money getting tighter all the time by reason of the increase 
n the velue of gold, and corn and wheat and horses and cattle 
and cotton and tobacco constantly going down, until now, take a 
eos State like Kansas that produced in asingle year 75,000,000 
shels of wheat and upward of 150,000,000 bushels of corn, with 


Out of all the vast correspondence I have re- | 
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Itis when | 
money is withdrawn from circulation, when money is hoarded, | 
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a large number of live stock for sale, and a great many little 
odds and ends from the farm, amounting to a vast aggregate of 
wealth in theend in property, but when they come to sell it. pay 
their taxes, pay the interest dness, support their 
families, they have little left, and in many instances what their 
crops have brought them is not sufficient to meet these outlays 


nt lebt 


nheirin 


It requires close economy, saving, and self-denial from the be- 
ginning of the year to the end for the average farmer in the 
great West to keep ahead of his necessary outlay 


I state itasa proposition that in the Southern and Western 
States—indeed I would be willing to take the farmers of al] 
States, excepting perhaps those of Ohio, Pennsylvani l New 
York—if you will take all of the surplus crops of the farmersand 
sell them at the market price, just as the farmers themselves 
have sold them, and then if you will allow to each of the farmer 
and each member of their families and their hired help as much 
money daily or yearly to keep them as it costs to keep a convict 
in ths prisons, you will find that there is no profit left from the 
sales. 

Make the calculation for [ spenta deal of 
time during the last summer in investigations under the order 
of the Senate concerning the condition of agriculture and talked 
with a great many farmers about their business. ' i 


ot he 


yourselves good 


rhe universal 


testimony is that farming asa business is not profitable: that 
some of the farmers, a great many of them, are making a little 
more than their expenses, yet their gains are not sufficient to 
make the business profitable. 

But there is no depreciation in the values of salaries of public 
officers. There is no decrease in the value of dollars that farm- 


ers are compelled to pay their taxes with. There is no depre- 
ciation in the value of the dollars that they must pay for the in 
terest and for the principal upon what indebtedness they may 
There is no depreciation in the value of their outlay 

where they have to pay dollars, but with here and there a little 
fluetuation, speaking generally, there isasteady fallin the market 
values of property out of which they have to pay these demands. 

Considering these things, Mr. President, these heavy weights 
that are upon the people, these oppressive burdens that ar 
placed upon them by reason of our financial legislation, we ap 
peal, we resist, and we oppose. 

if by a little delay we can show to the people as we are doing 
every day that this panic was manufactured just as other panic 
have been manufactured, and that the people are right when 
they demand more money, that they have a right to demand 
free and unlimited coinage of silver, and that it is our duty to 
give it to them, they will take care of the next Congress and ths 
next Senators who are sent here. 

I repeat, Mr. President, that I am in favor of delaying this 
proceeding until the people can be heard in their own defense 
at their own voting precincts. I have nofearsof the result; and 
I predict now, if tnuis repeal bill is put through the Senate with 
out any conditions recognizing the present and the future coin 
age of silver as money, the next House of Representatives will 
give the people a bill that they want. 

Mr. President, if the proposition in 1873 to drop the silver 
dollar out of our list of coins had been submitted to the people, 
we would not now have this trouble on our hands. If the mat 
ter had been discussed in the preceding election, shall we dis 
continue the coinage of the silver dollar, shall we coin only sub 
sidiary silver,and shall we make it legal tender only to th 
extent of $5, shall we to that extent, increase the power « 


owe, 


| wealthy men, who have their investments in mortgages, and i: 


bonds, and in other interest-bearing securities, do you suppos 
that the people would have answered yea? Do you suppose that 
the farmers and the working people of the country would have 
been willing to have their peculiarly favored stricken 
down? 

Do you not know, Mr. President, that with an almost unani 


money 


But it was not discussed by the people. The great masses kn 

nothing whatever about it. Even well-read men, learned men 
many men high in public station, knew nothing whatever about 
it until their attention was called to it several years afterw 
No matter how it came to be done—I am not discussing the erim 
inality of it, if with any propriety such a word may be used—l 
am calling attention to the fact that the w nothing 


Us 


people KD 


| about it; that they were not consulted about it. Henee, now | 
insist that the people ought to know something about this pro 


posed legislation. Let us submit it to them. If we ure not 
willing to delay that long, then prove to country you did 
not want silver derunetized in 1873, by placing upon your bill 
silver-coinage measure of some kind. Let us put the two to 
gether. I do not like the Sherman law; I do not believe in pur 
chasing silver unless we purchase gold. Let useoin both metal 
for their owners. In that way the metal will be distributed 
among the people by the people themselves. There will be no 
responsibility attaching on the part of the Government for the 
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payment of Treasury notes such as we are now issuing for the 
purchase of silver. But until you give us something that is as 
good, or, what we would rather have, something better, we are 
not ready to vote. 

‘The Populists are the only people who have gone before the 
country with a clear-cut platform on this question. Democrats 
and Republicans quarreled with one another and tried very hard 
to have us assist them in the quarrel over the tariff. One in- 
sisted that high protection was ruining the people. The other 
insisted that going to a low range of duties, establishing a rev- 
enue basis, or going to free trade, would ruin the people; and be- 
tween the two a quarrel was kept up, while the people were 
blinded. The Populists early foresaw the shallowness of this 
spectacular performance that was being played before the peo- 
ple, and we said so plainly. 

It is the speculators and the gamblers in the products and in 
the profits of our labor who are to blame for the condition of 
things which now confront us. Itis our legislation protecting 
this class of business that has encouraged their trade. We said 
to the people our legislation needs overhauling, we need more 
money, and as thefirststep toward the acauisition of more money 
we must have silver restored toits old place; for the reason that 
not only is gold being appreciated in value, but there is not gold 
enough to transact the business of the people without depreciat- 
ing the velues of other property to the level of starvation prices. 

We said to the people that by a restoration of the coinage of 
silver we will to that extent bring down the value of gold, to 
that extent we will raise the value of silver, and to that extent 
we will raise the general level of prices, which will be to our 
benefit. ‘That will give us more for the property out of which 
we have to pay our indebtedness and supply our families. The 
people to whom we spoke believed us. e are here preaching 
the same doctrine, representing the same views, and the be- 
lievers in the doctrine we preach are multiplying rapidly—so 
rapidly, that in a little while many men now blind will be sur- 
prised at the change. 

This subject, as it is presented before the Senate, has never 
been put in issue before the people except by Populists. If the 
Democratic party and the Republican party, two great and stu- 
pendous organizations, will make an issue upon the money ques- 
tion and go to the country with it, they would be discussing a 
living and vital issue upon which the people would take sides. 
But there is a disposition manifest upon the part of the leaders 
of both of those great parties to unite in this Chamber to oppose 
the submission of the subject to the people. They intend to 
force a vote upon it here before the people can be heard. 

Mr. President, if this bill passes without conditions, without 
any recognition of silver as money, I believe the revolution will 
be quick and decisive. The end no man knows. Every day or 
two we see in the public press what seem to be indications of a 
compromise, but the next morning through the same columns 
we see what purports to come from headquarters that no com- 
promise will either be offered or accepted in any form. The 
great newspapers of Sunday were unanimous in asserting that 
any sort of a compromise coming from the Administration side 
would be a surrender. 

{At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. VoorR- 
HELS for a motion to adjourn. | 


Thursday, October 19, 1898. 


Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, the proceedings of the last 
three calendar days have been fruitful in good results. A dis- 
cussion of the rules of this body is at all times an interesting 
subject, but it is especially so at this particular time. 

In the discussion of the pending bill we have been permitted 
to take a very wide range. That has been the custom of the 
Senate from the time of its first organization. Nothing could 
be more appropriate, no line of policy could be more fruitful in 
good effects. Perhaps the most memorable debate in the his- 
tory of this body, one that at least up to the present time will 
be regarded as the most powerful, the most far-reaching in its 
effects, the widest in its scope, the most dignified in its bearing, 
was that between a distinguished Senator from the State of Sout 
Carolina and another from the State of Massachusetts, and yet 
the great debate between Hayne and Webster grew out of ashort 
resolution asking the Committee on Public Lands to inquire 
whether the sales of public lands might not be dispensed with 
for a time, and whether, in connection with that stoppage, sev- 
eral land offices might not be discontinued. 

The resolution, as I now remember the record, was introduced 
by a Senator from the State of Connecticut, Mr. Foot, where- 
upon a Senator from the State of Missouri, Mr. Benton, under- 
took a criticism, not so much of the resolution as what he deemed 
to be an unwarrantable interference with Western interests on 
the part of the people of New England. In answer to Mr. Ben- 
ton’s attack, if attack it be called, upon the Eastern people 
and their customs, Mr. Webster took occasion to retort some- 
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what scornfully; but, instead of continuing his retort upon the 
Senator from Missouri and his people, the great Massach))se+; 
lawyer turned his attention upon the people of the Sout ho, 
States and their customs, their habits and their institutions 1, 
reply, Mr. Hayne undertook to defend his own people ; 
the attack of Mr. Webster, and it was in rejoinder that the 
speech which has become historic was delivered. Har 
word, certainly buta very small portion of all those speeches 
cept only that of Mr. Benton, was devoted to the considera} 
the resolution before the Senate. 

So we have had herea very wide range of thoughtand of dis 
sion, ahd I do not know how we could have spent our time 
profitably. Had this bill been ta' sn upand disposed of in twenty 
four hours or in forty-eight hours the country would hardly have 
known what had been done; there would have been no effect oy 
the financial condition of the country; there would have been no 
effect upon the permanent and material interests of the people. 
It would have passed into history quietly and without any pres. 
ent friction and without any good results; but, because of the de. 
termined resistance to the bill, attention has been called to jts 
object, to its theories, to its scope, to its probable effects, and the 
whole country is to-day discussing the bill with the Senate. We 
are all at work together considering this measure. 

In connection with the consideration of the bill, for the last 
three days we have been considering how we can change our 
rules. Why isit, Mr. President, that these considerations ar 
injected into the discussion? Is it because the friends of the bil] 
are becoming impatient, because, in their judgment, the oppo- 
nents of the bill are unnecessarily prolonging debate and postpon- 
ing action upon it? : 

In the discussion upon the rules I have discovered with a great 
deal of interest, as well as pleasure, that the line of argument 
from our side of the question—-I mean thatside with which I con- 
cur—that the same views have been entertained and pushed with 
wonderful vigor and force, which were presented in the remarks 
I had the honor to submit to the SenAte the last time I was on 
the floor, that is to say, that majorities are bound by rules as 
well as minorities. 

We insist that the majority of this body, the same as the ma- 
jority of the people at large, in a county, in a township, in a 
school district, are alike bound by the lawin their procedure. 

That is the only way we can safely act. Ifa majority are 
layed for sometime, and if they can not come to a conclusion in 
a short time by reason of the enforcement of rules for the pro- 
tection of the minority, they ought not to complain. 

I think there are times, or at least there may be times, when 
a Cromwell or a Napoleon or a Grant is needed; but, Mr. Pres- 
ident, there never has been a time in human history when those 
men did not come at the proper moment. We are not ready in 
this body yet for any coup d’étut; we are not ready here for an 
open and direct revolution. Let us proceed orderly, Mr. !’res- 
ident, not only with the debate, but proceed orderly in the 
change of rules and we shall find in the end that we have acted 
wisely. 

The time will come—I believe it is not very far distant—after 
this excitement has passed, after the strain of the debate has 
become eased and we have settled down inan orderly method of 
procedure, when we can take up the question of amending th: 
rules. Let that subject be discussed day after day, week after 
week, month after month; aye, Mr. President, if need be, year 
after year, before a conclusion is reached, if so much time be 
necessary. 

The most important question we have had to deal with ina 
generation is before this body now. It is not a matter that con- 
cerns but a few people; it is not a matter that concerns the peo 
ple of to-day or of to-morrow, butof ail time to come. It is one of 
the most vital issues that concerns human kind. We could get 
along for a little time without wheat, because we can use corn: 
we could get along for a time without cotton, because we have 
wool; we could get along for a time without new clothing, we 
could wear our old; we could get along for a little time if « por 
tion of our transportation facilities were clogged; we could ge! 
along without a great many different things because we should 
have so many other things still left; but we can not get along 
without money; and modern conditions of society are so differ 
ent from those of the past, that it is only needed to instunce « 
few illustrations in order that this fact may be impressed upon 
our memories. 

Suppose that a barrier be drawn around a city to prevent the 
people on the outside from entering within and to prevent the 
people from the inside going outward, preventing all communt 
cation between the town and the country, within thirty days 
one-half the people in the city would be starving, and the other 
half would be upon the verge of starvation. It is agreed upon 
careful estimation, as 1 understand it, that the provisioning 0! 
the best situated cities in the world is not more than would last 
the people about thirty days. Take the people upon the oiMsice 
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and keep them away from the cities, and while the farmers could 
live for a time, yet by reason of the changes that have come 
about within thirty or forty years, in twelve months or eighteen 
months the farmers would be in distress for want of clothing, in 
distress for want of shoes, in distress for want of implements, in 
distress in the regions where there is no coal for want of fuel, and 
for a thousand and one family and individual comforts. 


trade centers are in the cities. The places where our supplies 
are collected, where the farm products are brought for distribu- 
tion, is in the town, notin the eountry. We are interdepend- 
ent one upon the other, the town and the country, the farmer 
and the merchant, the mechanic, the manufacturer, the banker, 
apd the railroad man. We are all interdependent one on the 
other, bound one to the other by ties that we can not with safety 
break; and asi one of the most necessary and vitalizing agencies 
in this great interdependent relation among the people is the 
circulation of money. It is like the lifeblood of the animal 
system; it keeps everything lively and in a healthy condition. 
Hence the great question which is pending in this body is 
broader than this Chamber, broader than the District of Colum- 
bia, broader than any one State, broader than the American Na- 
tion, great as itis, broad as the world. Every man, woman, and 
child everywhere, under all circumstances, except only a savage 
condition, is interested in this question of money. 

Now, we are proposing here to discontinue the further use and 
coinage of silver money. We are not proposing at this time to 
take away what we have on hand, but it is, as we conceive, the 
first step to get rid of utterly and for all time to come the use 
of silver money except for purely subsidiary purposes, and that 
silver must be measured by gold, just the same as cotton and 
corn and wheat and cattle are. That is going to the gold stand- 
ard; that is gold monometallism, and that is what we are op- 
posing. Mr. President, if this position be correct, we are pro- 
posing to change our system. Do Senators tell me that I mis- 
state the fact? Do they say to me they are bimetallists, and 
their party platforms promise and propose bimetallism? 
swer I say away with your party platforms; you do not believe 
in your party platforms; you do not 
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| the majority or not. 
The people there would be in distress for the reason that our | 


maintain your party plat- | 


forms; you do not even maintain your party record, and yet you | 


ask us to believe that you are bimetallists. 

What do the American people understand by bimetallism? 
The old system, which was taken away from us without our con- 
sent, without our knowledge twenty years ago, is what we un- 
derstand by bimetallism; the coinage of gold and silver in un- 
limited quantities at the ratio of 16 to 1, that is the ratio to-day; 
the old ratio established by the act of 1837. Our proposition to 
reénact the old law of 1837 was unceremoniously laid upon the 
table here the other day without a vote,and without the courtesy 
beingextended to its mover toexplain its provisions to the mem- 
bers of the Senate. 

The people understand this thing, and they are in no hurry: 


the great masses are in no hurry tc have this matter disposed | 


of until it is disposed of properly. One of the ablest, and in 
many respects one of the clearest, most forceful, and, in at least 
one respect, the most remarkable speech which has been de- 
livered during this debate, we heard the day before yesterday 
from the honorable Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], in which 
he belabored Senators on the Democratic side of the Chamber. 
After chiding them, if I may use that expression, for their failure 
to agree, in that powerful manner so common to the distin- 
guished Senator, he said, ‘‘ You mustagree,” and he gave tue 
reasons for the necessity foragreement. ‘‘ Your party,” he said, 
‘is charged with legislation now; your party has control of the 
Government; your party has control of the machinery of Con- 
gress; your party is held responsible, and if you can not agree, 
turn the case over to us Republicans, and we will arrange some 
kind of a plan and submit it to you.” 

Mr. President, my criticism, if criticism it may be called, is 
not of the eloquence or the force of the great Senator’s lan- 
guage, but of the principle involved, that the party is higher 
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than the country, that the interests of the party must stand | 


higher in the consciences of Senators than the great country for | 
which we are expected to legislate, and that because Senators | 


differ upon a vital question they must be lashed by the party | 


whip and made to stand by a party because the leaders say so. 
Away with such doctrine, Mr. President! It is the men who 
are not regarded as the party that are right; they are the men 
who represent the Democracy of the fathers. 

It is the men who are ready, and have been ready from the be- 
ginning, to hold out the olive branch to us who are called radi- 
cal, those men of the South, God bless them, whose loyalty is now 


unquestioned. The leaders of the party have gone astray from | 


the bimetallism of the men at whose feet the Senators of to-day 
learned their party creed. Mr. President, it is time that men 
should rise above party when the party is going in the wrong 
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The nominating conventions and the platforms of 
the parties have been controlled by class interests, 1 believe full 
twenty-five years, and it is only in recent years that the people 
have learned than greattruth. Letthe people's voice be heard, 
let this great question be submitted to the jury of the country, 
and then we shall learn whether the friends of this bill are in 
No great interests will suffer. We are 
ready at any moment to test the judgment of the people 


Mr. President, notwithstanding this strong language and the 
influence of the powerful appealef the Senator from Ohio, Sen- 
ators on the Democratic side of the Chamber have not eed: 
they are as wide apart as Dives and Lazarus were. There is an 


impassable gulf between them; they can not agree permanently. 
The men who are not voting with the Administration upon that 
side of the Chamber are standing for a great principle, and they 
will not surrender it. 

Let me ask what Senator upon either side, Republic 
ocrat, a friend of this bill, has urged or argued one great under- 
lying principle of finance in the discussion of the measure? 
Everyone of them spoke in favor of bimetallism; and yet he fol- 
lows the creed of menwho would tuke her way. 

The only argument which is giv in favor of what 
we believe to be the correct policy for this co intry bimeta 
the bimetallism of the fathers, what the tand by 
bimetallism, not to stop the coinace r, not to stop the use 
of silver as standard money; nations and ask 


them for a policy; not to go to Great Britain, or Germany, or 


in or Dem- 
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France, and ask them to dictate to us what our financial policy 
shall be, nor ask an international conference to decide what we 
shall do. 

Mr. President, I saw to-day in the New York Press a most ex- 


cellent editorial article on this question which handles the sub- 
ject very well, and expresses the thought so much better than I 
can do that I want to call attention to it. t isan article entitled 
One paragraph reads this way: 


‘*The best money.” 
The What i the best money 


I 
Then, by way of expl i 


whole matter turns upon the question 


ition, the editor says: 


le to the further question, F vhat 


The answer d 
us »you want 


pends upon the response 
noney 
This is all in answer toa question of acorrespondent who isin 
sisting upon the best money, and that the best money is gold, so 
that we must have a gold standard and measure everything by 
gold. The editorial proceeds: 
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the best clothing for cold climates and cotton the best for the tropies 

is the best measure of exchanges in our traffic with Europe and in our 

larger commerce at home. But for the vast retail traffic upon which whole- 
} 


sale business absolutely depends for its existence, silver is the best money 

Silver is the best money in the multitudinous little transac- 
tions, from day to day, of the farmers, and wage-workers, and 
mechanics, while gold is better money in larger transactions. 
And we insist that there is not silver enough now in use to sup- 
ply this demand for the money of the people. We insist thatwe 


ought to continue to coin all the silver that comes to our mints 


in order to supply the continuous and pressing demand of the 
common people of the country for ready money. 
Mr. PALMER. Will it interrupt the Senator if lask hima 


question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. PEFFER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President, I ith the 
fully and absolutely that I desire to make that prefatory remark 
[ desire to state that the Government has b offering 
the expense of the transportation of silver to all 
country in order to meet the very demand which 
suggests. I amso delighted to agree with the 
point that I beg to mention the fact that to-day 
Treasury ready to be sent to all parts of the country 
very wants that the Senator suggests. 
Mr. PEFFER. Now, whatdoestheS 
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to ask me, if anything? 

Mr. PALMER. I mean to ask if the Senator regards the ex- 
isti laws as being entirely sufficient to meet the « ? 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President ok occasion y5 ago 





to express my belief in positive terms thatthe Secretary of the 
Treasury, with the ec ent and under the direction of the Chief 
Magistrate of the Union, has purposely and deliberately kept the 
silver coins out of circulation; that they do not want tocirculate 
the coins: that they have never tried to circulate the coins. 
Why do they not pay themout? Gotoyourstores herein the city 
of Washington; go into any of the mercantile firms in any of the 
great cities of the country, and if they happen to be under the 
necessity of handing you a silver dollar they will apologize for 
it. Why do you not try to circulate the money? Why do you 
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not bring your silver up to the disbursing clerks here and have 
him pay it out to Senators and to members of Congress? Why 
do you not try in some way to send the silver money out in pay- 
ment of debits? Why do you not redeem these Treasury notes in 
silver as the law requires? You do not want to circulate the sil- 
ver money. 

Mr. PALMER. I bog the Senator's pardon. I shall at some 
time in the future, not in his time, state what I conceive to be 
the policy ef the Treasury. 

Mr. PEFFER. I know what the policy of the Treasury is. 

Mr. PALMER. I shall defend it in my own time, but | know 
this to be the fact: That by a deposit made in Springfield, Ll., 
of $100 in silver certificates, silver was sent to the depositor at 
that point, the express charges being paid by the Government. 
So that in point of fact, if amy citizen anywhere is desirous of 
having silver money, if he will make a deposit in a bank, the 
silver is sent to him free of expense. That is a faet [ beg to 
state now. So that whenever it is believed by any citizen that 
silver dollars can better serve his purposes than any other form 
of eurreney, silver will be sent.to him upon the deposit of Treas- 
ury notes 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes,[ know, Mr. President, that if a mancan 
get as much as $50 in greenbacks he can forward that amount to 
obenk,and pay the freight on it to the subtreasury at New York 
and have it redeemed in gold. Almost any citizen willing to go 
through this circumlocution, playing all around Robin Hood’s 
barn,and paying somebody a little freight and somebody a little 
commission in order to be accommodated, can have that. done, 
whereas he ought to be accommodated at home in the first in- 
stance. The money ought to be in circulation in the country, 
and if we had free coinage of silver, which we are demanding, 
there would be no accumulation of silver dollars, or silver money 
of any kind, in the Treasury of the United States. Itwould go out 
in the tirst instance among the people, and it would stay there. 
Under a system of free coinage the Senator from Illinois and I[ 
could go together to the mint, each with $100 worth of silver 
bullion in conditien readyfor mintage. He hands his bullion 
over to the Director of the Mint, or to the proper officer; it is 
coined for him, and he takes away with him his $100 in coin, 

I do the same thing. I turn over my silver bullion, and it is 
coined for me. I take the coin away with me. The Govern- 
ment has no further responsibility about it. Ll put it in circula- 
tion myself and itis not collected here and stored inthe Treasury 
vaults at Washington or anywhere else. It stays out among 
the people. None of it goes beyond the village or the town or 
eity where he and I do’our trading. That is free coinage, and 
that is the way to get silver coins into the circulation. 

The trouble about parity—the disparity, or disarrangement 
of parity, between the two metals—has all come about because 
we have been purchasing silver bullion and piling it up in the 
Treasury Department, whereas the original law says that when- 
ever the holder of ten silver dollars desires, he may deposit 
them in the Treasury, and the Treasury will issue a certificate 
for them. 

That is the language of the law. The practice has been that 
certificates were paid out in the first instance and that there 
was no deposit of dellars at all; that the individual citizen did 
not have the silver dollars in his hands at any time, but asked 
for acertificate in the first instance rather than the silver; thata 
certificate was handed to him in payment of the Government 
debt, and in that way the silver certificates get into circulation. 
I suppose that when we have received our pay from the financial 
clerk from month to month, two-thirds of it has been in silver 
certifleates, They certify that we have deposited silver dollars 
in the Treasury, when we have not even seen the silver dollars. 

We have not deposited any silver dollars, If those silver dol- 
lars were paid to us and the law permitted us to deposit them, 
I have no doubt we should do so. ButwhatTI insist upon is that 
the Government has not been trying to circulate these silver 
dollars. It has been trying to prevent their circulation, and 
then say, asan argument before the eountry, ‘‘ We can notcircu- 
ae the silver money.’’ I do not believea word of it, and never 

id. 

Mr. President, recurring to the remarkable speech of the 
Senator from Ohio, to whieh I referred a moment ago, before I 
was led into this digression by reason of the question of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, [ want to say to my colleagues u the other 
side of the Chamber, the men who are opposing the passage of 
this bill, that there is time for another coalition than the one 
which was referred to by the venerable Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. MorGAn]} a few days ago. 

If it be true—and it is true—that the interests of the people 
of the Eastern portien of this country are very much the same 
in the six New kngland States and the four or five old Middle 
States, by reason o! their large manufacturing interests, and by 
reason of the fact that the great railroads center there, that the 
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money centersare there, that the traffic of a continent converges 
there; that by reason of these things the interests of those pe : 
ple are 80 much alike as that. upon questions of local importince 
to them their Senators and Representatives vote in a body with- 
out respect to party Lines—it is equally true, Mr. President, tha: 
the interests of the South and of the great West areone, [ 
the time hascome—and itseoms that it has come—when the } 
ple of the Eastern section, with their friends in other parts o 
the country, are united and form one great political body, t} 
time has come for us to unite, and then we shall see where th 
majority is. 

Mr. President, the States of New England—and I shall h 
occasion to refer to the fact more at length after a while—do ; 
raise grain enough nor cattle enough, nor any sort of food { 
either man or beast, sufficient to supply the. people, except ; 
sibly of hay for animals and of potatoes for men. They , 
all of their food supplies, all of their clothing supplies—I mex) 
the raw material—from the West and the South. There are | 
great wheat fields nor corn fields in that part of the country; 
cotton fields at all; the peach does not grow there, nor do any 
the luseious fruits, except apples. Add to the New Engels 
States New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delay 
and they do not raise wheat enough to supply the local dema 

In what I shall say concerning that part of the country | 
not want it to be understood that there is any feeling in 
matter. I am simply talking plain, practical, common s 
stating facts, andreasoningfromthem. You may take the 
body of land east of the Mississippi River and compare th 
plus agricultural products there with what is needed by the p 
ple, and you will find that there is no more, or at least but ver 
little more, produced even tht far west than is needed by the 
people for their home use. Notwithstanding that agri 
»yroducts form about 80 per cent of our export trade, th 
»0dy of that surplus comes from the Southern State 
States west of the Mississippi River. 

Kansas alone, almost limitless in her productive powers, pr 
duced in 1891 75,000,000 bushels of wheat; in 1889 the far 
there gathered 250,000,000 bushels of corn, and sentabroad n 
of their wheat than is produced in Great Britain. We 
away all but about. 10,000,000 bushels; a little more, perhaps 
even than that of wheat, and vast quantities of corn, inn 
able head of cattle, swine, and sheep. So it is in Lowa; so it 
in the. Dakotas; soit is in Missouri. That region is alm 
limitless farm. Nearly all thesurplus wheat, corn, flour an: 
ton that go across the water are produced there, 

The trade of that country has been fattening the people o 
East. Weare notcomplaining about it; but, Senators, when 
time comes that your material interests are at stake, you blo! 
out your party lines and join hands, standing together like 
united ina common cause. Men of the South and of the Wes! 
let us do likewise, and together we shall save this Republic and 
pass it down to posterity as the fathers gave it to us; but asc 
tainly as there is a God in Israel if we fritter away our forces 
the behest.of the power that up to this time has been stron 
than ourselves, if we stand divided in the face of the concenti 
wealth of that part of the country and quarrel over tariffs 
other nonessentials, the rule of gold will go on, the drain of 
terest, will continue, and we shall remain hewers of wood 
drawers of water for men who live off of our cowardice. 

Mr. GALLINGER. A moment ago, Mr. President, the 
tor from Kansas, with a good deal of declamation, asserted t 
the New England people were being fattened by the great 5! 
of Kansas and others of the great States of the West; that th 
were raising wheat and corn and other produce, and sendin; 
to New England to be consumed. I simply want to ask the So 
ator if his people are not paid for all that they send to New |! 
land, and if thoy do not desire a market for their products’ 

Mr. PEFFER. Yes, Mr. President, we are paid for what 
send to New England. The farmers in Kansas to-day are 
ting about 40 cents. a bushe) for their wheat, and it costs t! 

10 cents more than that to raise it. I have knownour peo; 
pile up their corn and their wheat on the open prairie, wit 
covering, because prices were so low they could not afford to 
ship it away. 

I shall recur to these things after a while. I want to say ag.in 
to all, and especially to my most. excellent neighbor from N 
Hampshire |Mr. GALLINGER}, whom I have learned to think « 
great deal yersonally as well as in his official capacity, that ! 
would not if I could strike out from the history of this countr) 
one foot of the rugged hills of New England. The brightes' 

es in American history are written in the blood of New Ung 
men, When I pass over the Boston Common, when | 20 
over the ground of the greatevents which occurred there during 
the times that tried men’s souls; when I look upon that rock- 
beund coast.and think of the things that have occurred there 10 
the past, lam proud that. New England formsa partof ourcom- 
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mon country; [am proud that your people are mindful, sensitive | 
of their interests; I am pleased to see you standing hand in hand, | 
shoulder to shoulder, man to man, in defense of your interests. | 
That is natural. ae ] 
All that Lam complaining of now is that my people and the 
Southern people, knowing this solidarity of the people of New | 
England, who are so largely dependent upon us for their wealth, 
should be so divided while you are united, and that we should 
help you to fight your battles, neglecting to fight our own. 
‘At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. VOORHEES | 


; 
for a motion for a recess. } 
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Mr. PEFFER. When the Senate took a recess last evening, 
Mr. President, I was discussing the relations existing between 
the ¢ ‘overnment of the people and their interests indifferent sec- 
tions of the Union, referring to our mat rial interests in that 
connection, and also to our political interests; and by reason of 
the question which was submitted to me by the Senator from | 
New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER|, it occurred to me after the | 
recess that possibly my motives were not properly understood. | 
With a view of making the matter clear 1 wish to devote a very | 
short time to expressing my views upon that point. 

In the first place, Mr. President, | do not wish to arouse nor 
to encourage anything savoring of sectional prejudices or sec- 
tional animosity. We had enough of that in the past years. 
Those things. breught the people into a great war, and that war | 
determined that the American people will not submit to any 
forceful division of their territory, nor to any peaceable division 
of it. We are a nation broad-gauged, liberal-minded, enter- 
prising, progressive, inlomitable, and courageous. InwhatIam 
about to say to-day, and in what [ expect tosay hereafter, if lam 
permitted to conclude the remarks which are now jotted down 
and foreshadowed in the notes before me, I have no reference 
whatever to. any natural differences between the people of the 
Hastern States: and the people of the Southern and the Western 
States. 

We are all one people. Weare all kin. Wespeak the same 
language, We have the same We worship the same 
God. Wecherish the same memories. We are proud of our 
glorious history. Weare proud of our common ancestry, and 
our hopes for the fnture are in common, 

A greatdeal has been said concerning conditions existing in 
certain sections. of the country, but under like circumstances 
men in the South and men in the West would have done what 
the men in the Eastern Stateshavedone. The people inhabiting 
the States to the east of us are neither better nor worse thin 
we are; but [ want to draw a line between conditions existing in 
different parts of the country that will be so plain that all of us 
may look at whit is included within those lines. 

The New England States, to begin with, are small in area. 
The six States of New England altogether are but little more 
than two-thirds the size of Kansas. Put them with New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware all in one and their 
combined area is very small in comparison with that of the whole 
country; yet, while that is true, itis a fact of very great import- 
ance thatall the great arteries of American commerce center in 
the cityof New York. Most of the heavy owners of all our great 
railway lines reside and transact business in either New York, 
Philadelphia, or Boston. The great manufacturing industries 
of the country are centered within that territorial area. While 
there are vast manufaeturing enterprises in other parts of the 
country, the headquarters of the manufacturing industries are 
within the States | have named. 

There is nothing unreasonable or unnatural about those facts. 
They have come to us in the logical order of things, and I am 
making no complaint about it. I am calling attention to the 
fact for the purpose of using it in ar, u.aent hereafter. 


ye 
reilg@ion, 


This great concentration of wealth creates power ang influ- 
ence in all direetions. The railroad interest is a powerful one. 
It extends throughout the entire country. There is hardly a 
county in the Union that has not one or more railway lines run- 
ning through it, and there is not a mile of that vast system that 
is not represented locally by at least one of the vest lawyers to 
be found in the region. 

__if all the lawyers.who are in the employ or retained in the 
interests of one great railway system in the country were mar- 
shaled together they would form an army as large a8 Gen. Jack- 
son had at New Orleans, larger than Gen. Scott had at Lundy’s 
Tane. If you put together the different armies made up of 
lawyers representing the different great railway systems of the 
country you will find that the influence of the railway system 
reaches out into every county in the United States. The head- 
quarters.of the railway system are in New York City, Boston, | 
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and Philadelphia. Take the manufacturing interests and t 
persons through whom the manufacturers sell their wares, the 
wholesale men, the jobbers, and the retailers, and we find that 
the whole country is honeycombed wit man tf g i rest 
and its influences. 

There is still a greater power thar lof these « ined cen 
tered in New York City; that is the power which e usually 
designate as the money power. It reaches t1 ( to the 
towns and cities, but it reaches into the homes of the } le. It 
is the greatest of all powers in this country and in t ( 

Here, then, we have the headquarters of the three st im- 
portant of all powers. concentrating their influence in th 
ern States. One of the things which follows from that is that a 
differentmanner of life isencouraged there; another thing whi 
follows from it is that political influences center there. Ev 
important m ting of great committees is held in New York 
Ll mean committees having chargeof either political or financial 
interests. When theexecutivecommittees of either of the great 
political parties confer for the purpose of raising revenues to 
conduet a national campaign, they meet in New York City, and 
it is not too much to say that far the largest contribution 
which go into the campaign f is for national purposes come 
from the city of New York, joined by Boston and Philadelphia 


and it is not going too far to say that many of the same men who 


contribute to thefunds of one party, likewise contribute an equal 
| amount tothe funds of the other party. They care not which of 
the two parties succeed, because they have the control of both. 

This oi es to those men a tremendous po.ltle ul leve we OVE 
sts. Through 


the people of the country and their business inters 
that kind of political engineering men of great distinction and 
i to different States, where their 


4 


most valuable from a party standpoint, as 





orsacorlk powers are sent 


ices can be made 


general distributes his army, sending Gen. Brown to tl poi 
and Gen. Smith to that point and Gen. Thompson to anothe: 
point those points which need the presence of a skillful com 
mander 

We have this great influence to contend with in every part of 
the country. It is from that sort of influence that come the 
‘bloeks of five’ and similar proceedings, which have disgraced 
the country, and it is against those combined influences that n 


argument is directed. 
Henes in my remarks yesterday | spoke of the difference b 


tween the conditions existing in the eastern part of the ti 
and those existing in others, and, to illustrate it, I referred to 
our territorial area, our population, the fertility of our soi 
our great rivers. TheOhio River between Pittsburg and Cairo 
has as much navigable length as the Danube in Europe; the Ar 
kansas River has mre navigable length than any river in E 


rope. If all the lakes in Europe were put into one they would 





not be equal to one-half the area of Lake Erie. 

We have mines of coal, of iron, of silver,and of gold, very few 
if any, ol which are to be found inthe Eastern States. hose 
States are peculiarly manufacturing States; they are adapted to 
the great business vitality which has been nurtured there, and 
an enterprising, earnest, intelligent people have gro » No 
wonder that they have been able to amass so much wealth and 
to exhibit such energy, because the whole country h ) pay 
ine tribute to them. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER ra 





me yesterday if the people of New England did not pay for eve 


thing they reeeive. Yes, Mr. President, they dop 
thing they get. 

[ took occasion last evening to refer to tl re in l Oo 
surplus produets which are poured out from our region of cou 
try and what a vast amount of commerce, foreign as well as in 
land, the States west of the Mississippi furnish in th wheat 

corn, their cotton, their cattle,and other live stock of dif- 


their 
ferent kinds. 

g from all these conditions comes the final one, namely 
a unity of interests so great in its influence and its power i 
overrides the prejudices of party and of religion. Thestron 
social and political ties are not strong 
busy people when.a contest of loeal interests is broug] fore 


nesultin 


‘ enough to parat na 


them. When the amendment which I had the honor to pro 
pose some time ago to the pending bill was voted upon. and all 
through this discussion, we have found that party lines among 
our Eastern ‘ighbors are wholly obliterated with a si gle ex- 
ception. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania{ Mr. CAMERON] has voted wit! 
the silver men in all our different votes up to the present time, 
and will doubtless continue so to vote to the end. With thatex- 


ception all of the Senators representing the States of which |] 
have been speaking, have voted one way, and that against all 
propositi 


The) 


ns providing for the future coinage of silver money 


The 


have all voted on the side of the pending measure. 





Oe, abet ene ae 
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reason they do so is not because they are dishonest, not because 
they want to rob anybody. but because they think their interests 
lie in that direction. 

That being true, it lays the best foundation possible for a union 
of people whose interests ave alike in other directions; and there 
is nothing sectional in that. Whilethe people of New England 
and of the Eastern States join together in the protection of their 
own interests in their own way, they make no war upon the Amer- 
ican Republic, they make no war upon American institutions, 
they simply say in this body to the country ‘‘ ourinterests lie in 
that direction, and we follow our interests.” 

It so happens that they have friends, many friends, who sym- 
pathize with them in other parts of the country. While in 
some States the feeling is almost unanimous against them, yet 
in others they have a larger following. So there can be no sec- 
tional feeling charged against us. 

But the point I present to Senators from the South and from 
the West is that, in the face of this combined opposition, having 
no higher or better purpose than the serving of their own local 
nterial interests, the time is at hand when our votes should be 
united. [ think our interests should be made common cause, 
and we should bring our votes, our voices, and our influence, 
whether private our public, to bear along the line of our own 
interests. That will not be unpatriotic; there will be nothing 
sectional about it; but it will tend to build this country faster 
than it has ever been builded before; it will tend to develop our 
resources faster than they have ever been developed before: it 
will in every way tend to the building up and perpetuation of 
this great nation of people. We shall have greater respect 
among ourselves, and we shall have greater respect abroad by 
taking this course. 

lt has become perfectly evident within the last year or two, 
more especially within the last ninety days, that it is utterly im- 
practicable for this money question to be disposed of on party 
lines as they are now drawn. It is not practicable to do so, for 
the division is too great. 

[:m in favor of postponing the further consideration of the 
bi 1 until we can go before the people upon a clean-cut issue and 
let it be determined by them. Then we can come back and act 
upon it in harmony with the people’s will. 

[hose newspapers which have been so clamorous for hasty ac- 
tion, declaring that the country was going to the bow-wows un- 
less the Senate acted immediately, now that they see it is im- 
possible to rush the bill through, are going so far as to say it is 
better to wait two years or five years, if need be, in order to de- 
monstrate whether or not the majority shall rule: that there is 
still something greater than this question, though thirty days 
ago this was the greatest of all questions, and everything was 
voing to destruction unless the Senate acted immediately. 

| ask the Senate to bear with me while I talk about this mat- 
ter of party disintegration, not for the purpose of making a 
stump speech in the Senate, but for the purpose of emphasizing 
agreat truth. For example, we find that the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], perhaps the most distinguished Republi- 
ean of his day, and the chairman of the Committee on Finance 
| Mr. VOORHEES], who has charge of this biil, and other Repub- 
lican and Democratic Senators, the President of the United 


States, the Secretary of the Treasury, andother members of the | 


Cabinet are in hearty accord urging the passage of the bill. 
in order to bring before the Senate the thought which is in 


my mind, let me trace the public hisvory of the Senator from | 
Ohio, beginning with 1867, when he atténded a conference of | 


financiers in the city of Paris. From what he learned there, from 


hat he saw, or believed he saw, he became convinced, if he had | 
10t been before that time, that the best thing for the people of | 
he United States to do in their financial affairs was to adopt a | 
cold standard. He believed, from what hesaw and learned there, | 


that in a little while Germany, and possibly France, would go to 
the gold standard; at any rate, that the feeling was strong in 


Germany. Coming home with that view of the matter, very | 


urally the Senator from Ohio tooka leading part in our finan- 
legislation—for he is one of that class of men who can not 
iiow—-his natural gifts and acquirements make him just like 
his great brother, Gen. Sherman, a leader of men and not a fol- 
lower. His counsel was in the direction of a gold standard in 
he United States, and from that time until the present the Sena- 
tor has consistently followed that line. 

In 1869 the Senator advocated the proposition that all of our 
paper obligations were payable in the end in coin—gold and sil- 
ver coln., 

In L870 the Senator advocated the funding bill, which made a 
provision that all of our outstanding indebtedness, with the ex- 
ception of the United States notes and fractional currency, should 
be put into long-time bonds, and the debt funded in that way, 
payable in coin, 

Then, when 1873 came along, the Senator favored the act of 











that year revising the mintage laws—the act which omitted +) 
silver dollar from our coinage. 

The Senator advocated the resumption act of 1875, and ay Soo. 
retary of the Treasury collected the $100,000,000 gold reserve 
He hasallalong—since 1867—favored the single gold basis. he 
Senator has not been in favor of the free and unlimited coin: co, 
of silver at any time since 1867. The Senator from Ohio and « 
majority of Republican Senators, with the gentlemen who a 
in the leadership of the Democratic party, are in perfect accord 
upon the propositions contained in the pending bill. On the 
other hand, there has been a gradual falling off of Republicans. 
a gradual falling off of Democrats, a falling away and a | 
ing of party ties, and a new combination has been formed 
Senate, made up of Senators representing the three parti 
Republican, Democrat, and Populist—a combination agr 
favor of free coinage of gold and silver at the present rati 
opposing monometallism. 

A large number of Republican and Democratic Senat: 
agreed on the other side. We are arrayed in two great bodies: 
and that is why it is claimed that the Government is paralyzed, 
But there is no truth in that statement; it is nonsense, the mere 
vaporing of morbid imagination. There is no paralysis in ¢| 
Government. The Government was never so lively as 
hour; there has never been so much spirit in the legislative 


a 


La 


| as there is now; there has not been in a quarter of a cent 


much life in the Senate as there has been in the last sixty days. 

It is proposed, I see in the press, which seems to be legislating 
for us, that we are to pass the bill and let it take effect at some 
time in the future. You will begin to strangle the people and 


| complete the work four years from to-day; so that during all 


that time we are to understand we shall be dead at the end of 
four or five years; they will let us live and linger along, while 
their power grows stronger and stronger; and, if it can be so ar- 
ranged, the two old parties will be kept together, with the nom- 
inating powers in New York, with the sinews of war in Ney 
York, with all the great social, political, and material influences 
in the Eastern States, to keep the rest of the country in sub- 
servience. 

There has been a consistency in the methods of the gold mon- 
ometallists from the time we went to the gold standard down to 
the presenthour. It was largely confined tothe Republican p irt 
in the beginning, but now the Democratic party, having the pow 
of government in its hands, is quite as strongly for the go 
basis as its old enemy. Populists have been insisting ever sin 
we have been organized that the money question is at the front 
and now when the brute test is being made, we find Democrat 
who favor the passage of the bill and Republicans of like mind 
join hands to force the measure through. 

Mr. President, our newspaper critics insist that a new issue is 
coming to the front, and perhaps it is, because in the discussio. 
of what is involved in this bill a great many new questions w 
rise. I have something here from the New York Herald 
date of the 13th instant, headed, ‘It is now a conflict betwee: 
democracy and oligarchy,” in which this language is used 

Vitally important to the prosperity of the country as the issue of 


| is, it has sunk to a minor place in the scandalous spectacle present 


Senate Chamber at Washington. 

It is overshadowed by a far higher and broader issue—one which in 
a fundamental principle of republican government. 

That issue is whether under the American Constitution the edict 
few or the rule of the many is supreme; whether in short, this Gove! 
is a democracy or an oligarchy. 

The attitude of the few mining-camp Senators is not the attitude: 
nority asserting its constitutionalrights. However plausible their | 
hitherto may have been, they now stand by their own acts unma 
pilloried before the nation as obstructionists, pure and simple, ben 
venting a vote in order to override the will of the majority, par 
functions of the Senate, and block the way to legislation demande 
people and essential to the welfare of the country. 

To this end, they have not scrupled to force a spectacle at once 
ous to the Senate and revolting to the country—the spectacle « 
legislative forum turned into an arena for a trial of brute force and 


| endurance. 


I ask, who precipitated this trial of brute force upon tl 
ate? Who imported it here? Not the silver Senators. 

To wield the power of oligarchs, they have not hesitated to reso 
stitutional rebellion and parliamentary anarchy. 

We have brought to our ears from the outside of the ‘ 
ber sounds purporting to be echoes of the public voice: 
tions that Senators, honorable men, actuated by the highest a 
purest motives, are governed in their conduct here by « dispo- 
sition to obstruct the business of the Government and to para- 
lyze the industries of the country. Furthermore, it is ch 
that our conduct is rebellious, and partakes of the nature o/ 
bellion and revolution. 

On the 15th day of the month, last Sunday, the New York 
World said: 

Is it seriously proposed to compromise the right of the majority to rule 


Who dares to propose or to make a surrender of the essence of popular go’ 
ernment? 











Rey ro 


















a . ~ T 
So asks the World. I ask, in response, who is asking anything 


gt 
of the kind? Who is here proposing to overturn the law and 


the usages and the customs of this body or to violate any provis- | 
ion of the Constitution? 


There are some things- | 


Says the World— | 


There are s¢ 


yme things that do not admit of compromise. The integrity of 
the Union was one of them “igh 


The right of the majority to rule is a hex 





rhe honor and credit of the nation are in the same category 

Phe majority of the Senate should stand, to the end of this Congress if ne 

es l pon its right to vote, and for the right of the people to have their will | 
dinlaw. In refusing compromise it is resisting revolution | 


he same point which the Herald brings out. Here we have 
the great center of political influence saying to the country, 
‘“ Here is: little faction of mining men coming 
from the sage-brush region, who, by reason of long customs and 
gages which they forget to say are the law of the land—‘‘are 
permitted to stand between the majority of the people and the 
aiority of this body, defeating the popular wiil and paralyzing 
energies of the Government.” Weare notso able, we are not 


’ ae ; : 
in mental t l l 


l 


-camp Senators, 


the 
endowments, not so well equipped in puarlia- 
and inall of the great agencies ad upted for 

the work as our fathers were, but \ are waging battle as best 

an in the name of the people. We are not traitors nor reb- 

els. and we do not intend thatour position shall be misconstrued | 
either now or when the end comes 
[ read again from the same paper 


day. October 18: 


so strong 
mentary Knowiedyve, 


ve 








the World—dated the same 
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sanity could so far prevail t , Mr. ¢ al st ber i 
to interpose the peopie’s veto to the attempted betrayal of thet 
+ 1) ‘ 7 reir tl 
ocratic majority to get itself tocether l frat I SS 
it, now insists, when it discovers that the part lw th 
it wants passed can not be passed ton \ if t = 
cratic party gets itsel e ) 
promise, the House mus 2 ) 
mendment it if it should ] 
inacy, the President of the | 1 tates 1 ~ 
veto in order to prevent the cons tlon ¢ 
thing that the Times and papers of its ki: 
the first place, they now condemn in the party that is he 
sible for th egislation of the «x tl sthe dS tor it ) 
{Mr. SHERMAN] § id the othe col l ( 
a majority in case that rt hell agree upon comp 
mensure. It is not majorit I re these olent 
want: it is a repeal bill they want, and they care not how vo 
lutionary the proceeding m 
he spirit which instig Ss su l ~ t s tl t 
which foments revolution, rebellion, and 
New York nt one te ! to n 
| eminent Ne York ¢ to } the v of 
that lawye ne th ( S 11 30 
the majority u1 rthe rules; whether or not ne means within 
the rules ¢ vithin the power of the Senate « t be di ed 
by which to suppress this irrepressible minority, to get rid of 


these revolutionists and their r 
Mr. President, pai 








‘here is much more at stake now than financial relief pause long ¢ l [ yo ) < 
. } . 1+, | thee rmit f such ¢ a oO ; ¥ 
They can easily pass over what was announced a little while e enormity Of such & pro ' gt a great nd 
* : ; special] e fo } 1 7 J. Ravmond nen 
in trumpet tones as necessary to the vital interests of the | ©@SPe°™ Ul nded by Hen maby mona 
ntrv! . riots. sho | send out yn t street toa te ‘ ‘ 
country, . . 
ina , a ie el | views, for t purpose of publishing them to the worl oO 
There is the burning question of the right of the American people to have | , : 5 ; a mn 
their will recorded in law. There can be no compromise w‘th those who es- | ” the Ser acer Pea Tt ba eo E Phe 7 
say to deny that right. asked as to the uticability of s plan to f a vot 
L : dy . . : | Senate His l her ( | s he sai the 
We have insisted from the beginning that when the time | it ; a? ; ; rl 
} : . } . ; SLt S OI l erol ret nt. | 
comes—and we have as much right to determine that time as ¢ ee vee i aber ee 
. : } 4 } & te Sen le great newsp iviceo slawvyer as to how ‘ 
anvbody—we will be ready to vote. Personally, I think that | © ee ; 
a cme : : “17 : : treatment ma ered in the Senate of the I er 
time is not very far distant; and I willsay, furthermore, that per- | ¢ 7 7 


son lly I have been ready to vote at any time since this discus- 





of manufacturing a fals 











; . ub sentimen ainst delay in reaching a vote in this dd 
sion began. I should much have preferred to speak for my peo- | i ; +) ~ | oo ‘that t] : 2 wait ; : 

: : ‘ a . 1e very th y ‘evolution—th Lnose papers condcemne 
ple and to give the reasons governing my conduct here, and for | +t Megwey , = pe] 
+} . whi ~> Meats + ewer tie en : ntoan, | are trying to foster and encourage. 
the vote which I shall give; but I have been ready to vote at any . 
time had the majority forced the issue, as it might have done if rhe obstruction in the Senate can be overcome at any time 
the rules had permitted it to do so in spite of our opposition. It Said this eminent lawyer 
was, however, because these rules, which have been so fre- ‘ 

4] ‘ . ‘ : . and whenever the Presiding Officer e-President STEVENSON, se¢ to 
quently quoted by Senators as a part of the Constitution, were | polaiy meet it 
interposed that the friends of the bill could not force their will Assuming there is a clear majority i vor of the repeal of the purchasing 
upon the rest of us. There is a time for all things, Mr. Presi- | clause of the Sherman silver law, Mr VENSON can press a vot eh 
nt ¢ i tl ‘6 will | a ti >t ’ Lo this bil] consent of that majority, although there is no rule re nized of I 
dent, and there will be a time to vote on this Diil. all for the previous question xd is perfectly simple 


A little further. The World on the 19th instant said: 


REPEAL IS INEVITABLE. 


The repeal of the silver-purchase clause is inevitable if the majority 
holds its ground, as it must do or cover itself with contempt. 

The result may be delayed. It may even fail to be achieved at this session 
But the bill will stand as unfinished business to the end of this Congress un- 
less repealers give up repeal 

It is worth a struggle to March 4, 1895, if need be, to establish again the 
right of the majority to rule and to affirm the power of the Senate to legis- 
late 

















Undoubtedly, Mr. President, it is a perfectly simple thing, in 
a lawyer's office in the city of New York, to prescribe rules for 
the conduct of this great body, a body that was organized in 
1789, and is the same body to-day that it 
for duty, two-thirds of its members always in office, always or 
ganized, ready upon the call of the President. The method is 


perfectly simple,” says this lawyer. 


was then alWays! way 











The Presiding O lines toentertain dilatory motior ind on app 

There is no revolution in that, Mr. President. Even this loud- | from his decision siete Gen ea r- ae ae 

; * y ‘<r . main ques mm, aiter OSINE Oi l va uu a 1dn its then 
mouthed organ of the gold party in New York, that has been in- | yous. * without recosatatag any farther motions t as t 
sisting that we have been guilty of treason, and rebellion, and | majority recorded, certifies the bill to the President 
revolution in delaying the vote, when we only asked that the | tre, becomes a law, although half the rul Ist 

a - ease | have been Vv sted in enacting it 

vote be delayed until we could be heard, is willing to postpone 
the matter for a year or two years, and let the country drift He then goes on inthat style to theend of t ‘ iew Chis 
along as best it may. | artic ypeared in the Sunday of the } Yor} 

But there is more to follow. I now come to a peculiar and | On the next day, Mon : ( itch Vashingto 
alarming feature of this outside discussion, this alleged expres- | Post, head ial to Revolution [t is a dispatch fy n 
sion of the public will. I have article from the New York | Arbor, Mich 
limes of last Sunday, from which I will read a paragraph: 

[t is of no consequence what the compromise may be. Any compromise aeny OF Sone, SE Seeeeees, Mane Se act 
now is surrender of the rights of the people in branch of Congress I rit) 1e1ea ‘ ) 

\ measure that might have been accepted with honor when the session | Was > Constituti 
opened - It is ry pr’ p ‘ 
V i inte ( 

That is to say, a compromise proposition which might have e Constitutio ‘ 
been accepted with honor when the session began ohed. Ye 

s Oo I 
would now be as bad, as fatally bad, as free coinage itself, because any i rule of practi = COUFTCS . 
cession to thé minority is a proclamation to the American people that on | 1%] A minority to | tely pr King 
Hnance the Democratic party is in the hands and at the mercy of the littl Date, 18 © I uti thoug! 4 
squad of revolutionists who are by this step allowed to dictate terms to the asm sie ~ — 
party. : 

e e e e e e - le tt ntion to these facts in order that the country may 
ies : understand how it is being attempted to manufactur public 
Even if it could be carried through a Senate caucus, we donot believethat | ‘ 4 4 -_ = 5 ‘ 1 to +} ¢ 

| sentimel! oO piace those of us who e€ Opposed ») the passage of 


the House would throw away the reward of the splendid courage and fidelity 
by which it responded to the people's wishes in August. And if political in 





| the bill in the cat 





logue of revolutionists and rebels. Thomas 
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M. Cooley, a respected jurist, now in the employ of a great cor- 
poration, is going tolecture to the country upon the rules of the 
Senate and,upon the action of this body with special reference 
to our present conduct in relation to the pending bill. Mr. 
President, this is a mostdangerous proceeding. Although there 


is nothing wrong, but everything right, in the people of the | 


country discussing what we do in this body, yet when it comes 
to a great corporation, whether a newspaper corporation or a 
railway company, or what not, asking the opinions of a lawyer, 
and having those opinions published to the world for the pur- 
pose of arousing discontent andillf eling against this body, it is 
a proceeding thatcan not be characterized in too strong language. 
Ail I desire to say about it is, let not a Cesar come into this 
body and then there will be no need of a Brutus, 

[ wish to state my concurrence in the opinion of the President 
of the United States when he stated, if public rumor can be re- 
lied upon, that any compromise with the silver men, as he 
termed them, would be a surrender of the principle involved. 

The President sees the situation with perfect clearness, and he 
has the hon ssty and the courage to say boldly to the American 
people, ‘I do not believe in free coinage; I do not want any free 
coinage. 
what he wants and what he does not want. 
clearly that. any compromise which will delay or postpone or 


which will yield in any manner to the silver Senators is a sur- | 


render to that extent. 

On the other hand, we believe that any compromise which 
does not give to us what we asked from the beginning, namely, 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver, is a surrender upon our 
part. So 1 give notice once more that, so far as I am concerned, 
and so far as are concerned those with whom I act politically, 
we do not propose to accept or to offer any other compromise 
than that, because we believe, just asthe President of the United 


States believes, that anything more than that isa surrender of | 


the principle involved. It is the principle for which we con- 
tend. 

We believe more. We believe that any surrender of the prin- 
ciple at this time will, to that extent, strengthen the hands of 
the other side, so that when the contest shall come again, as it 
will come, until the people’s will is respected, we shall have just 
that much more tooppose. We intend to hold what we have, and 
get all we can, 

Itis currently reported, too, Mr. President, that among the 
only possible conditions by which this discussion may be bridged 
over for a time is that the Secretary of the Treasury shall be 
armed with the power and authority to increase the interest- 
bearing debt of the country to the extent of from .$200,000,000 to 
$300,000,000. The people do not want any more bonds. issued, 
If a vote were taken upon that question—and it will be after a 
while—there would be an overwhelming majority againstit, I 
believe that fully 90 per cent of the people of this country, upon 
a square issue, would vote against the proposition to issue 
bonds. 

Why issue bonds? If our bonds are good they are good be- 
cause the credit of the people is good. Ifour bonds are good for 
that reason, our notes are good for the samereason. Whyissue 
bonds in order that a few people may have a permanent invest- 
ment in our interest-bearingsecurities, rather than to issue our 
promissory notes? If our creditors are not willing to aceeptour 
notes, let them accept our wheat, our corn, our silver, or our 
gold—anything we have to sell, if they prefer them to our notes. 
No more bonds for us, Mr. President, no more bonds for us. 

If we need more money, and if we issue Treasury notes to sup- 
ply the need, the notes will all go into circulation and do the 
work of money. If we issue bonds, and buy gold with them, we 
will put the gold into the Treasury as a reserve fund, and we 
shall have that much more money lying idle; and if our present 
policy shall be pursued, the Secretary of the Treasury will not 

permitted to touch it for the payment of a dollar of our in- 
debtedness. 

This delay, Mr. President, is a very hopeful one. Every day 
of delay is giving the people that much more time to study the 
subject for themselves, and they will be the better able to take 
a hand in the debate when the question comes before them. The 
bankers will scold, of course, and the newspapers will threaten; 
politicians, who have misled and betrayed the people that they 
should represent, will rave and storm. But, Mr. President, as 
we say in the West, let them howl; the Government still lives. 
If we shall be able to defeat the passage of this dill and thus de- 
stroy the unholy alliance of the Administration with Wall 
Street, the struggle will become memorable in parliamentary 
history. for the Senate of the United States will have proved it- 
self to be the refuge of constitutional liberty. 

Avarice, and the wealth, influence, and power that come from 
its gratification, have destroyed every great nation that has gone 


He goes on tostate,ia hisletter to Governor Northen, | 
The President sees | 
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down in the past. Landed aristocracy is incompatible wi 
dividual liberty. With the rapid accumulation of wealt) 
| few men, they become arbitrary, insolent, and in the end, 
they are successfully resisted, take away from the people 
| political and individual liberty. 
| Mr. President, after this debate had been under way ten 
or thereabouts, I had the honor to offer a resolution, w 
will read: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to in 
Senate— 

First. Whether, and in what respect, the national banks, or any : 
in the cities of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, are being 1 
ducted in violation of law. 

Second. Whether said banks are paying depositors’ checks 
lawful mop. > 

Third. VYhether said banks, or any of them, are demanding 1 
terest higher than those provided by law for the loan of mone) 
counting notes and bills, 


That resolution was referred to the Committee on Fin 
the 3lst day of August. It was reported to the Senate b 
days ago. It required about forty-five days for the Com: 
on Finance to determine whether or not it should rep 
resolution favorabiy. Nogreat principle wasinvolved; no, 
question was at issue; nothing upon which the welfare « 
| country immediately depended. Yetit required about fort 
days for a committee of this body to report such a reso 
In the meantime we have been discussing this greut q 
only about five days longer than that, and we have not yet r 
a vote. I submit the two facts in order that in this ; 
delay there may be a comparison drawn not to our injury 
Mr. President, a little while ago, perhapsa week ao, the sen 
ior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] addre 
Senate in a very able argument from his standpoint 
at that time, and under the circumstances, the S 
regarded as speaking for the Administration; so tha 
said we may assume to be in harmony with the views of the 
ers that be. Among the first things to which the Senator 
| attention was the subject of bimetallism, and he defined 
stantially in the following language: That bimetallism i: 
ing the mints to the free mintage of both metals at the lega 
tio. I was anxious to ask the Senator a question just 

| point, but was denied the privilege in the Senator's usu 
teous way. The question was this, whether the Senato: 
vote for such a bill as would be drawn in cage bimetallis: 
defined it, were to be provided for—enacted, the opening 
mints to the free mintage of both metals at a legal ratio. 

There is a legal ratio, Mr. President, and there is onl) 
and it has. been in existence ever since the year 1837, that 
ratio of 160f silver to. 1 of gold. Thatis the legal ratio bet 
the two metals.at this hour. This thing of. parity betwe 
metalsis, with due respect, mere moonshine. The way to « 
lish parity between the two metals for coin purposes is to 
the parity in the law. The way to maintain it 1s to enfor 
law. 

The Senator says that bimetallism is opening the m 
the free mintage of both metals at the legal ratio. Onth 
trary, the Senator is not willing to incorporate in this bi 
recognition whatever oi thefuture mintage of silver. Th 
been tested, not only by question and answer by and from 
vidual Senators, but by a direct vote on a call of the na 
Senators, and the Senator from New Jersey votes loudly : 

a proposition to carry into effect the doctrine that he 
in his address. 

One of the strange things in this discussion is the positi: 
some Senators upon the point to which I am calling the att 
of the Senate. ‘They insist that they are now and alway 
been bimetallists, and yetevery time we undertake to test | 
they show to us that they are not bimetallists. They maj 
the sweet by and by. 

The Senator from Indiana, Mr. VOORHEES, and the 5 
from Georgia, Mr. GORDON, and a number of others that | 1 
name have all along ; 

Mr. TURPIE. Mr. President, I rise to a point of orde: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PERKINS it the chair). 
Senator from Indiana will state his point of order. 

Mr. TURPIE. My point of order is that a Senator can! 
named on this floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair decides tha 
point of order is well taken. One Senator must refer to anot 
as the senior or the junior Senator from his State. 

Mr. PEFFER, I do notunderstand whatthe point of order i: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point.of order is that 
is discourteous to cail a Senator by name. The Chair decices 
that a Senator in referring to another Senator should not ad 
dress him by name, bué. as the senior Senator or junior Senator 
from his State. 
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vv» STEWART. I move that the Senator from Kansas be al- 
A towed to proceed in order. 
jawed | t > ‘ER mm ‘ = a eee ee 
3 ‘ve PRESIDING OFFICER. Uhe Chair does not think a 
, ‘. necessary. The Senator from Kansas wil! proceed 
PEFFBR. [Iwas about to say that the doctrine taught 


r the p st ye i's by Senators who favor the passa re of this 








; ea heen the same as we who oppose the bill are teaching 
time, but they are menepne \ th ir course of action wv e 
. j hat they have not changed their opini . 
p i known that the opinions of th rentleman who is 
sident of the United States have been frequent y 
d in opposition to further silver coinag 
} the know ledge of what his opinionsou that piect 
He has never rec nted; he does not recant now. Le iS 
+ an administration around him intended to carry into 
1 his views of public policy a e had ssed. tl } 
{ag il upon thing) lestlon. 
s.natoers would come out boldly and say what seems to the 
o be so prarent, it would give more consistenc) 
the word in that connection, or at least coherenc: 
emarks. Then we would understand thatit is nota 
e of opinion, but it is achange of action in the lu of 
itica rty. 
, e isanother point to which I[ wish to call attention, 
»2en so frequently and so elaborately argues t 
d is necessary. It concerns the remarks of 
; New Jersey, that under the provisions of th W 
: ! Department is required to pay in gold 5 
issued in the purchase of silver bullion. 

». President. there is no such requirement in the Sherman 
la On the contrary, the Secretury is re ausine d to coin of th 
silver purchased under the arse of the act enough sils 

© dollars to redeem the notes that are issued. It is alleged t! 
ip » law the Sec retary shall redeem ll notes in coin; and if 
the Wwe nothing more than that there would be no question 
mi vyhat kind of coin was meant, but in connection with this 


requirement to redee m the notes in coin is a declaratory state- 


ment that i is the pol icy of the United States to maintain 
between the two metals. Nobody has ever yet 
( ining of the word ‘' parity” in the connection 
in which it is used in this paragraph. 

tismeant to maintain a parity between two metals—and 
that is what it says-—it must be two metals that have the same 
opportunity in the open market, 


J 
. 1 tha m 
explal LUC ILit 


two metals that are bought and 
mmodities, like corn, wheat, cotton, rice, and tobacco. 
But to say that it can apply to two metals when 
rulated by law and the other by compe tition in the 


market, is to east suspici nama Se intelligence of the framers of 
and that would be a very improper thing to do. 


the price of one 


0 118 reg 





Vu ULC, 








been able | 


; e law has already ont iblished the relation between the two 
metals, and the act refers to that fact, the legal ratio as now es- 
tablished or as may be eatablished bylaw. Ifthe prese nt Secre- 

- | the Treasury had redeemed the Treasury notes with sil- 

= vercoin, as he was in the begins ning inclined to do, there would 

= i en no trouble about the parity. 

F had a system of free coinage like that I propose in the 
rR uD nent whieh [ offered this afternoon, the coins would go 
= outat once umong the people. The first hands in which the | 

: 


coins come would be the hands of the people, where they would 
Then there would be no question raised about parity. 

Vhen we have a system of coinage—and I think coinage is 

nuch better than the purchase of bullion and coining in limited 

mounts—when we havea systemof coinage that will supply the 

( nds of the common peonle of the country, put it into their 

® ands in the first instance, we will find that it will always cir- 

culate among the people and will never get further away than 

tothe banks in the immediate vicinity; i will be always out 
e, and the Treasury wiil not be disturbed about it 

twithstanding the fact that in 1873 our unit was changed 

gold dollar, the value of the unit 


1 the silver dollar to the 
was n0t changed. The silver and the gold in these coins is not 
tandard of value. The standard of value is what is in- 
led in the word dollar. How that is to be ascertained and 
LOW it 
full of interest. It was simply by 
— compared with the labor represented in the oducts of 
= ‘he people—that which went out into commerce. One or two 
= 4,lcies were singled out.originally, and the one article selected 
4 Which mere nearly would divide all the rest either as ac ommon 
divisor or by being sub livided itself. As time passed on gold and 
silver took the place of everything else, and when we came to 
determine the unit of our value the word “dollar” was used. 
Now, Mr, President, mark this language, the value of the 
dollar or unit was to be the same as tue value of the Spanish 
milled dollar. What was that value? It has never been deter- 
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ie division of the values as 
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was ascertained originally is a curious matter and one | 
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over $11,000,000,000. Ten years ago the value of farm machin- 
ery was $406,000,000, in round numbers, and our farm live stock 
was worth fifteen hundred million. Our average annual pro- 
duction of wheat in the last twelve years has been a little upward 
of 500,000,000 bushels, and of corn we have raised nearly four 
times as much. 

The opening of the Suez Canal has shortened the distance be- 
tween Bombay to Liverpool about 10,000 miles and cheapened the 
transportation 50 per cent. Wheat grown in India may be 
landed in Britain now at 50 cents a bushel total cost. One man 
and three horses now plow as much ground with one plow as 
two men and four horses did with two plows formerly. One man 
with a seed drill will sow seed on twice as much ground as he 
could by sowing broadcast by hand. One man with a binder w ill 
put in sheaf as much wheat as twelve persons did before the 
reaper was invented. On the whole one man does as much work 
on the farm as two men did under the old régime, and more in 
some lines of work. 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. PFAULK- 
NER for a motion to take a recess. ] 


Saturday, October 21, 1898. 


Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, there is no better way to es- 
timate the general condition of the people of the United States 
than to measure it by the condition of the farmers, and I was 
talking upon that subject when the recess was taken yesterday. 
I had occasion to speak about the progress of agricultural meth- 
ods, improvements in farm machinery, and in other respects, 
resulting in a greatly increased efficiency of farm labor, intend- 
ing to show thereby that farmers have been improving in their 
methods as well as manufacturers and railroad builders and men 
in other departments of industry. 

This morning I wish to call attention to the falling off in the 
profits of the farmer’s business, and to trace as nearly as may be 
from contemporaneous conditions what have been measurably, 
at least, the causes of this falling off. 

The American farmer of to-day is altogether a different sort 
of a man from his ancestor of fifty or a hundred yearsago. A 
great many men and women now living remember when farmers 
were largely manufacturers; that is to say, they made a great 
many implements for their own use. Every farmer had an as- 
sortment of tools with which he made wooden implements, as 
forks and rakes, handles for his hoes and plows, spokes for his 
wagon, and various other implements made wholly out of wood. 
Then the farmer produced flax and hemp and wool and cotton. 
These fibers were peepee upon the farm; they were spun into 
yarn, woven into cloth, made into garments, and worn at home. 
Every farm had upon it a little shop for wood and iron work, 
and in the dwelling were cards and looms; carpets were woven, 
bedclothing of different sorts were prepared; upon every farm 
geese were kept, their feathers used for supplying the home de- 
mand with beds and pillows, the surplus being disposed of at the 
nearest market town. 

During the winter season wheat and flour and corn meal were 
carried in large wagons drawn by teams of six to eight horses a 
hundred or two hundred miles to market and traded for farm 
supplies for the next year—groceries and dry goods. Besides 
this, mechanics were scattered among the farmers. The farm 
wagon was in process of building a year or two; the material 
wes found near the shop; the character of the timber to be used 
was stated in the contract; it had to be procured in a certain 
season and kept in the drying process a length of time specified, 
so that when the material was brought together in proper form 
and the wagon made both parties to the contract knew where 
every stick ofit came from and how long it had been in season- 
ing. During winter time the neighborhood carpenter prepared 
sashes and blinds and doors and molding and cornices for the 
next season’s building. When the frosts of autumn came the 
shoemaker repaired to the dweHings of the farmers, and there, 
in acorner set apart to him, he made up shoes for the family 
during the winter. 

All these things were done among the farmers, and a large 
part of the expense was paid with products of the farm. When 
winter approached the butchering season was at hand; meat for 
family use during the next year was prepared and preserved in 
the smokehouse. The orchard supplied fruitfor cider, for apple- 
butter, and for preserves of different kinds, amply sufficient to 
supply the wants of the family during the year, with some to 
spare. Wheat was thrashed, a little ata time, just enough to 
supply the needs of the family for ready money, and not enough 
to make it necessary to waste one stalk of straw. Everything 
was saved and put to use. 

_One of the results of that sort of economy was that compara- 
tively a very small amount of money wasrequired to conduct the 
business of farming. A hundred dollars average probably was 
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as much as the largest farmers of that day needed in the 
cash to meet the demands of their farm work, paying for 
help, repairs of tools, and all other incidental expenses 
so much was paid for in produce. 

Coming from that time to the present we find that eve 
nearly has been changed. All over the West particu] 
farmer thrashes his wheat all at one time; he disposes of 
one time, and inagreat many instances the straw is wast: 
sells his hogs and buys bacon and pork; he sells his cat} 
buys fresh beef and canned beef or corned beef, as the ens 
be; he sells his fruit and buys it back in cans. If he rais, 
at all, instead of putting it into yarn and making gown 
children, as he did fifty years or moreago, he thrashes his fig 
the seed,and burnsthe straw. Not more than one farme; 
now keeps sheep at all: he relies upon the large sheep fai 
the wool, which is put into cloth or clothing ready for | 

Instead of having clothing made up on the farm i: 
house or by a neighbor woman or country tailor a mile 
either purchases his clothing ready made at the neurest to 
he buys the cloth and has a city tailor make it up for hi 
stead of making implements which he uses about the { 
forks, rakes, etc.—he goes to town to purchase even a h 
his ax or his mallet; he purchases twine and rope and 
of needed material made of fibers; he buys his cloth 
clothing; he buys his canned fruit and preserved fruit 
hams and shoulders and mess pork and mess beef; i: 
buys nearly everything now that he produced at one tim 
self, and these things all cost money. 

Now, I wish to refer to some statistical informition, y 
collected three years ago with a great deal of time 
and as far as it was possible to procure accuracy it 
prepared a tabulated statement showing the numbei 
and the value of farm implements and of live stock, the 
of horses and of mules and asses, and of work oxen, of 
cows anc other cattle, of sheep, of swine, and of the num 
pounds of butter, cheese, and of the bushels of corn, a 
and wheat, and rye, and the number of pounds of woo 
bales of cotton and tons of hay, and pounds of hops, of r 
of tobacco, and of bushels of Irish potatoes and of sweet 
toes, in the years 1850, 1860, 1870, and 1880. 

All of the figures relating to these different items for th 
1890 have not yet been brought under my observation, 
have not been able to bring them together in connecti 
those for the other four years. It appears from this ta 
statement that the average value of farms in 1850 was $2, 
1880 it was $2,543, and the average size of farms had 
from 202 acres in 1850 to 134 acres in 1880. It will be o 
that the size of our farms is decreasing; that whereas the 
ber of acres in an average farm in 1850 was 202 acres, in 
had diminished to 134 acres. I have no doubt that wh 
final summary of the Eleventh Census is given to us 
discover that the average farm has decreased to 120, or p 
less than that number of acres. 

The average value of the acres included in farms in 185) 
$11; in 1880 it had increased to $19, an increase of $8 per ac 
73 per cent in the whole period from 1850 to 1880. The i: 
in value of live stock during the thirty-year period was | 
cent; of farm implements, 170 per cent; increase in pounds of 
ter, 148 per cent; bushels of corn, 196 per cent; oats, 178 pe: 
wheat, 357 per cent: rye, 40 per cent; pounds of wool, | 
cent; cotton, 133 per cent; tons of hay, 154 per cent; pou 
hops, 651 per cent—the largest increase in the entire 
bacco, 137 per cent; Irish potatoes, 158 per cent; making a g¢ 
eral average increase on all these different items of p 
property equal to about 200 per cent. 

Comparing these figures and analyzing their meaning, it 
appear that the increase, including the rise in the valu 
and the increase in the productive force of machinery, t 
with the fall in cost of transportation, the general ave 
velopment and growth of agriculture during the period 
ning with the year 1850 and ending with the year 1880 
exceed 200 per cent. 

This, Mr. President, is a very important matter. It 
from estimates made by our best statisticians, standard « 
mists, both in this country and in Europe, that, compari 
great departments of our business, agriculture has m 
least progress, the railroad interest taking the lead, th 
ing interest coming next in order, manufactures third, : 
ture fourth, running over a period of about forty years, « 
in, say, 1890. 

The figures which represent the proportional developn 
those four great departments of business are about thes 
railroading, the figures 15; for banking, the figure 8; for) 
factures, the figure 4; for agriculture, the figure2. Every 0! 
reat line of business takes the lead of the greatest of «i! 
ustries, that of agriculture. What is the particular and 

















salami 
+mmediate cause Of this disparity is matter for the profoundest 
the irht, and probably no one man could feel himself large 
enough to state the cause ina single term ora single sentence. 
“From the reports of our Department of Agriculture and from 
the rep rts of great commercial dodl 5, like the board of trade 

Chicago, for example, some very interesting developments 

e foul d. 

The average price of No, 2 red wheat in Chicago, during the 


ve vears ending with 1883, was $1.11 a bushel, while in the next 
te ‘jod of five years, ending in 1888, theaverage price of the same 
evade of wheat in the same market was 81 cents a bushel, a drop 
©. 92. per cent, although the wheat cons mption of the country 
had fallen off 24 per cent and the population had increased 15 
ner cent in the same time. Corn and live stock, cotton and wool, 
about 40 per cent lower than they were twelve years ago. | 
The annual average production of wheat in the United States in 
the vears from 1871 to 1881, inclusive (eleven years 342,22 


ol 


, was 342,224,- 
"76 bushels. The average for the years 1880 to 1887 was 448,- 
150.757 bushels, an increase of 30 per cent—just about equal to 
the increase of population during the same time. The annual 
average export of wheat during the years 1871 to 1882, inclusive 
(twelve years), was 95,345,889 bushels, and during the years 
i881 to 1887 (seven years) the average was 135,500,076 bushels, 
an increase of 42 per cent. This shows that our consumption of 
wheat during all the years from 1871 to 1889 did not increase as 
fast as the population by about 3 per cent, and the market re- 
ports show that the average price of wheat during the years | 
from 1871 to 1881 was $1.05a bushel, while the average since that 
time has been about 75 cents, a drop of 30 cents a bushel—equal 
to 214 per cent. 

[ have prepared also from the same sources a tabulated state- 
ment showing the average export value of wheat in 1875 and | 
also in 1887, giving the reduction, and another statement show- 
ing the average farm value of wheat in 1875 and in 1887, with the | 
reduction, and showing the price of No. 2 spring wheat in Chi- 
cago in the same two years and of the average farm value in 
New York, and in Ohio, and in Illinois, and in Nebraska. | 
will not repeat these figures, but will have them incorporated 
with my remarks. 


1875 1887 Reduc 
} tion | 
-_ ee _ eueesens | 
\verage export valve. $1. 124 #0, 89 80. 234 | 
Average farm value, United States 1.00 681 319 
No. 2 spring, Chicago 80.99 to 1.04 | 80.758 to. 78) 25 
Average farm value, New York 131 | | 9 
Average farm value, Ohio 1.09 | 75 | 34 
Average farm value, Dlinois | 91 70 | 21 
Average farm value, Nebraska... 64 | 53 11 


Wheat was lower in the United States in 1885 than it had been 
in forty years prior thereto, and in England it was lower in 
1886 than it had been in a hundred years. The average value 
of our wheat crops by the acre during the four years, 1880 to 
1883, was $11.77, and during the next four years it was $8.304, a 
drop of 294 per cent. Values of other grains and field products 
fell in about the same proportion during the same years. 

While it is a little better with live stock, yet the drop has 
been almost as great and just about as uniform. 

During the four years, 1880 to 1883, inclusive, there were 6,446,- 
637 head of cattle and calves, 24,992,328 hogs, 2,208,238 sheep, and 
52,418 horses received at the stock yards in Chicago, and their 
aggregate value, as appears from a careful computation, was 
$723,938,329. During the next four years, without going into 
details as to the particular number of cattle and sheep and other 
classes of animals, the aggregate value was $704,372,033. The 
average value per animal during the first period was $20.98, and 
during the second period it was $19. The increase in number 
was 7 per cent, decrease in value 10 per cent, though the popu- 
lation of the country had increased 22 per cent during the eight 
years. These last percentages would be varied somewhat if the 
values of the different classes of animals were given, but they 
were not given in the reports, and hence can not be given in 
this compilation. 

_On pages 304 to 314, inclusive, of the Statistical Abstract of the 
United States for 1889, figures are found from which this table 
wascompiled, showing the average price of good and choice native 
Steers per 100 pounds in the Chicago cattle market for each of 
the years named: 














1884. | 1885. | 1886 1887. | 1888. | 1889. | 
Te: $6.02 | 85.25 | 84.67} | 84.29] 84.70] 83.95 | 


Another table, showing the average price of No. 2 red wheat, 
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No. 2corn 1 ixed and No > oats in t »Chicago market ‘ 
years from 1881 to IS8sSY 1 sive 

Year Wh ( oO \ W Cor 
1881 £1. 318 +4 ui). 459 [RS {R4 1 
188 4 ) is 
1884 O75 608 260) 39) 29 
1885 OO4 ; 

[t is found that the general dropping of about 28 to 30 
has occurred in all those articles. 

Still another table, showing the average price of medi ¥OO 
per pound for the month of Januxry of each year, th ‘ 
price per pound of middling cotton, the average price px ) 


rel of mess pork, and leaf tobacco per 1 the New York 


market for the years written: 


pound it 


‘ . — xy I ' ) 

real a Ves 
1881 2 19 > 03 16. O4 2 3 
1882 it 11. Be 19. 79 a5 
1883 j 11. 88 16.59 2.6 
ae 4 1 as 16. 48 | 
1885 : 10. 45 11.5 9 
1886 Ss ) 22 1. 63 4 
1887 . SM 10. 21 15. OO 8.7 
1888 m 5 o3 15. 10 x3 
L889 iN 12. 57 x 8 


[t may be well to call attention at this point to the 
while f 


for a long period of years there has been a great fall in 


prices, yet the decline has not been continuous, steady, and 
regular from year to year. It will appear that taking the 
two years 1867 and 1887, for example, there has been ery 
great decline, almost if not quite 50 percent. Yet along dur- 
ing the years from 1879 up to 1883 there was a rise, and there 
was avery general fall from year to year from 1867 to 1878. 
Then a steady rise, well maintained, from that price until 1882, 
1883, or L884, and the last decline has been from that period 
| to the present. So it will not do for us to say that any one 
cause has operated to effect this remarkable depreciation. Lf it 
were true thut there was but one ciuse operating then the de 
| cline should have been steady and uniform from year to year, 
but of that more after a time 
Now, I call attention to sompilation which is taken from 
page 290 of the Statistical Abstract of the United States for 
i889, showing the total production of all the cereals—wheat, 
corn, oats, rye, barley, buckwheat—for all the years from 1867 


to 1888. One remarkable feature of this table is the following: 
that in 1867 the total production of all the cereals, taken as one, 


was 1,329,929,400 bushels, and that the total products of the same 


| articles in the year 1887 was almost exactly twice as much, and 


yet the value of the total crop in 1867 was $1,284,037,300, while 
with twice as much produced on twice as many acres in 1887, the 
price was $80,000,000 less than it was twenty years before, for 
one-half as much grown, upon one-half the acreage; but, as stated 
a few minutes ago, the decline was not uniform and steady from 
year to year, but there was a rise along about the middle of the 
period, occasioned from whatever cause. 











Table showing the total production, acreage, and value of all the cer /ps— 
corn, wheat, rye, oats, barley, and buckwheat—in the U7 i States fre 67 to 
1888. 

Taken from page 290 of Statistical Abstract of the United State yr 1889. ] 

‘ . ’ : Total pr Total area Tota Llue 
Calendar yea duc tion of crops f crops 

Bushel 

1, 329, 729, 400 #1, 284, 037, 300 

1, 450, 789, 000 ,926 | 1,110,500, 583 

1, 491, 612, 100 , 762 1, 101, 884, 188 

1, 629, 027, 600 | 54. 016 997, 423, 018 

1, 528, 776, 100 51,951 911, 845, 441 

1, 664, 331, 600 197 874, 504, 459 

1, 538, 892, 891 137 919, 217, 27% 

alae 1, 454, 180, 200 , 289 1, 015, 580, 570 

9 43.178 1, 030, 277, 099 

100 619 935, 008, 844 

646 1, 035, 571,078 

1878 950 913, 975, 920 

1879 100 1, 245, 127,719 

1280 1 1, 361, 497, 704 

A Ok.) ee ae 570 1, 470, 957, 200 

he 196 | | 1,469, 693, 893 

1883 ORS 1, 280, 765, 937 

1R84 000 1, 184, 311, 520 

1885 000 , 080 1, 143, 146, 759 

12 ; f 7 9, 000 141, 859, 656 1, 162, 161, 910 

1887 “ wi .| 2, 660,457,000 | 141,821,315 | 1,204, 280,370 

ET ERE EE 3, 209,742,000 | 146, 281,000 1, 820, 225, 398 


— mene - es 
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I have made a combination of these figures in four different 
periods of three years each in order to emphasize the point 
made that the decline has not been uniform, and, therefore, must 
be attributable to more causes than one, 
TABLe XI. 

Total produc- | Total area 

tion | of crops 


Total value 
of crops 


Period 
Bushels Acres. 

4, 272, 130, 500 201, 810, 132 

6, 444, 611, 606 288, 027, 165 | 

7, 221, 705, 371 346, 575, 306 | 

8, 712, 778, 000 429, 961,971 | 


83, 496, 
©. 884, 555. 
4, 077, 582, 623 


3, 686, 706, 678 


» O71 
42 


Three years, 1867, 1868, 1860 _. 
Three years, 1876, 1877, 1878 

Three years, 1879, 1880, 1881 _....__-| 
Three years, 1886, 1887 


1888 


I have compiled the aggregate production of the cereals and 
the number of acres upon which they were grown, first for the 
three years 1867, 1868, and 1869; second, 1876, 1877, 1878; third, 
1879, 1880, 1881; fourth, 1886, 1887, 1888, and it appears that the 
average price per bushel of these combined crops in the first 


period was 81% cents; for the second period, 444 cents; for the | 


third period, 564} cents; and for the fourth period, 42+ cents. 
[It appears that the second period and the fourth period are 
very nearly alike in their averages of price. From the first 
period to the third period there was 
564 cents, showing that the fall during that period was greater 
than it has been during the last-named period. 

In connection with these tables, I will submit three others 
which have been referred to before during this debate by other 
Senators, for they are pertinent here. 

The first of the three tables is one showing in parallel columns 
the average value of a large number of articles in common, every- 
day use among the people, about forty-five in number, taking 
102 as the index number, comparing it with the fall in the price 
of silver from 1874 to 1892; and the same thought is brought out 
in another table by two classes of economists. American and 
European, and they are placed side by side in order that they 
nay be compared: 


Table showing Jali of wheat, etc., and silver, 


TABLE 1. 
The following table gives in parallel columns for the years 1874-1892 (1) the 


index numbers for the forty-five commodities and (2) the index numbers of 
silver for the same year: 


Mr. 
Index 
numbers 
of 45 
principal 
com- 


Sauerbeck’s index numbers. 

Index | 

numbers 
of 45 —_« 

principal a adie 
com- - P 


modities. | 


Index | Index 
number 


of silver.| 


modities. 


2% 
wWaww 


86, 7 
90. 2 
86. 4 
84.2 
85. 9 || 
85.0 

84.9 
88.1 


Fa I 
Fe SOS 
~~ mo 





Hl 
TABLE 2. 


European computa- 
tion—Mr. Sauer beck’s 
index numbers. 


American computation, 
price of-— 


| Index num- 
The lo ber of 45 
| Wheat. | Cotton. | principal 
jcommodities. 


Index 
number 
of silver. 


Silver. 


99. 

shinai 97. 
102 95. 
96 @8. 
86. 

90. 

86. 

84 

85. 9 


85. 


“iC om to 


oKaDoofr Dw 
22 


a 


ee et me et pet et fee fet el et ltt pet 
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| Freights on lake and canal from Chicago 
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The third table is one showing how prices of tran 
have fallen since 1873 down to 1891. 


po 


Table showing how prices fell in the United States from 1873 to 1 
ing these prices with the depreciation of silver 


Starting at 100 cents in 1873 the price of each article i 
ally to the number of cents in 1891, shown below 


F'reights on New York Central Railroad 
Freights on Pennsylvania Railroad. .... 
Freights on Illinois Central Railroad ty 
to New 
Freights on canal from Buffalo to New York 
Price middling cotton. . pédhineed 

Price wool, average 

Price mess pork 

Price pig iron.. 

Price cut nails - 

Price corn, export - 

Price wheat, export . 

Price flour, export 

Price cotton, export 


Price bacon and hams, export 
Price lard, export 

Price salted pork, export 
Price beef, export--.-.... 
Price butter, export. . 


. | Price cheese, export. 
a drop from 81% cents to | 


Price tobacco, export 
|) OS aa o e —_— owe copaes ner 
The average of these twenty-three items, excluding silver, is 


NotrE—The export price is more than is paid the farmer 


Putting all of these different tables and individual 
of facts together, we are better enabled to arrive at a 
and just conclusion as to what has occasioned the fall in 
of farm products. 

Now, I want to compare agricultural conditions i: 
parts of the country. I will start first with New En 
quote information from a work bya Mr. J. R. Elliott 
American Farms, printed afew years ago and publish 
of the Eastern cities. 

Mr. Elliott shows that the property of New England 
fell in value from $707,942,439 in 1870 to $671,846,058 in | 
forty-five agricultural towns in Connecticut the de 
wealth in eleven years, 1865 to 1876, amounted to $1,8) 
tween 1876 and 1836, the decrease ran up to $2,741,520. 
603 farmers interviewed, 378 show a yearly loss. He g 
his opinion that at least 33} per cent of the New Eng] 
taking them as a mass, are mortgaged for a great 
amount. In Connecticut, out of 603 farms recently visi 
investigating committee, so says Mr. Elliott, 241, or 40 
valued at $1,008,350, were mortgaged to the extent o 
and he calls attention to the fact that many of the New 
farms had been abandoned by their owners. 

Mr. President, I will take occasion now torefer to th 
again, for it seems that there is a misunderstanding, o 
a misapprehension upon the part of a great many perso 
cerning these alleged facts. It is not meant that New 
is becoming depopulated, although, if I havecorrectly 
of the census reports on the subject as have yet been give: 
world, the uphill towns, as they are called in Massac 
that noble old Commonwealth that every American lo 
number of farmers living in that region is less to-day than 
a hundred years ago, and all through New England, sp 
generally, while it is true that many of the farms are tenan 
and some of them absolutely abandoned, it is not because 
fact that the people of that region are all moving away t 
other part of the world. 

I spent a few days in that romantic region knownas the 
shire Hills, in Western Massachusetts, « couple of years : 
Ifound that where there had once been productive farn 
families had been reared and educated, where a grand ci\ 
tion had grown up, farms had been abandoned by their « 
because they had sold them to men of wealth and leisw: 
were beautifying them with splendid buildings and ado 
them with shrubbery and all manner of floral decoratio: 
grounds were graded and drained, beautiful walks had b 
pared round about the buildings, and that instead of the 
of the land having depreciated, so far as those particula: 
were concerned, they have greatly advanced. 

It is a fact, nevertheless, that during the same visit to 
I have referred I repeatedly saw little signboards by tlie 
side, with an inscription like this upon them: “This f 
sale.” I inquired of my companion, ‘‘ What does this n 
Why are thereso many farmsin Massachusettsforsale?” *'\\ 
he said, ‘‘ the reason is plain; farming does not pay here. ‘\ 
people in the West have destroyed our agricultural interest 
a very great extent. We can not compete with you. You ca 
raise wheat cheaper than we can. Your lands are less valua! 
than ours. New men, young men, strong and vigorous, go 0u' 
to your splendid region, and they open farms and raise crops 


f 











tition with old New E 
e amount upund an acre of g1 nd, because we have so 


ind rocks: a large part of our country is rugged and 

















i therefore not so well ad eda ft i e, and 
‘ain, as your is 1 1 tl princip ison Why 
| eb ing abando ed ‘I ywnerscan do better in the 
ething ) 
President, when | am « l ttention to these t 
empnasi boat 1 t assert or ti povert 
there il am sin y ca ng ttention 
ile | expect to show 1 nile iculture is 
iS a DUSLDCSS 1D New | ) LUT ee Lli- 
I money-lendin ' ing a yn 
hat, taking ita l bh wrricu 5 ¢ 
England y I lf is growing 1 , 
| the ti lL do i > tha ynaition 
ie tor 1 Li Id to l on 
O the ay ) ) y 1 
l ior th Oo ] ‘ i 
y-lender. 
ad y corre spe lence about thi mat ratew yea ro 
t nissioner of agriculture of the State of V« t 
, the officer in charge of the agricultural int sts 
‘ of New Hampshire. They } tout officia n 
l adve rtisis 2 to the worid t I th re were ‘ t 
. ns in those two States forsale, lands which could be pur- 
ed on very reasonable terms by persons who would ce yand 
pon them. With tl tutements was the furthe1 
; iat nearly, if not quite, all of the farms soadvertised 
: iry purposes, and some of them were good for th 
rain; that all they required was the hand of a husband- 
who would be satisfied with a1 onable compensatior 
his I am informed that a large number of persons fr 
, countries, more especially from Canada, have settled upon 
of those vacant lands, and that there are not now so many 
ned farms there as there were a few years ago, the per- 
sons settling upon the lands now being content with lessincome, 
less yearly profit, than the men who opened the farms. The 
N I ider, ‘‘native’’ and ‘‘to the manner born,” does not 
y for low wages, and will go where he can get better 
wages than he can at home, provided he can find such a place. 
"he New York Tribune. first in 1588, if my memory serves me, 
published a statement to the effect that the real-estate assessor 
in the State of New York had reported to the Legislature that 
the farm values were falling. In the State of New York real 
estate is assessed every two years, one-half in the even-numbered 
years and the other half in the odd-numbered years, thus alter- 
nating: and [ remember very well reading in the issue of the 
New York Tribune of March 24, 1890, that the State assessors 
had reported in language which I shall now read: 
ntinues to be marked depreciation in the value of farm lands in 
a I é y county, and the depression am the farmers continues, while 
f t for improvement is not good ny assert that, after paying 
ex es, they can not realize from their fart ifficient to pay the interest 
be on m ies, and consequently thousands of farms are falling into the 
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the following dispatch was pub- 


On the 5th day of April, 1890, 
in the daily papers: 

MAYS LANDING, N. J. 

n the farmers < 

uthern New Jersey. vmi- 

ff Johnson, of Atlantic County 301d within 

L two days two hundred farms to satisfy mortgages which had been 
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sles are now homeless. 
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Mr. W. F. 


i Mappin, in the Political Science Quarterly for 
= ‘eptember, 1889, published this statement: 
. Boston numbers more than fifty agencies of farm-mortgage companies 
. It is computed that Philadelphia alone negotiates yearly more than $15,000, 


s 000 on Western loans 


a f Kansas and Nebraska have one hundred and thirty- 


incorporated mortgage companies. The companies organized under 
iWs Of other States but operating in 1ese two States increase the num- 
at least two hundred 

In this reckoning: 


she same writer says 


untis taken of firms and individuals, although a 
s directly invested by lenders of this class 


large amount of 
Prof. Gleed, in the Forum for March, 1890, uses this language: 


3} impossible to say how much has been invested in the West in real es- 
lrities, but the amount is enormous Five companies a 
4, Hans., report that the loans made by them, and still outstanding 

22,000,000. Of this sum 90 per cent has been invested in Kansas 
I { mpat les at Kansas ( ity report 268,000,000 outstanding. This amount 


1 placed in a dozen Western States. 
iether this mortgage indebtedness is an evidence of pros- 
perity, or whether it is an evidence of adversity, is disputed by 
‘conomists; one class insisting that a mortgage represents an 
investment, and sometimes doubtless it does; another class hold- 
ng that when mortgage indebtedness becames very general, 
moreespecially when it is found toexist in old settled rural com- 
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munities, it is an evidence of decline, that the business in which | ‘‘ greenbacks,” are not taxable; there is no ki 
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Then the committee refer to the course of t ia \ 
ance in the Southern and the West 
other paragraph that- 
The Patrons of Hu wndry 
They are the Grange— 
repre ont bett » thar other 7 ul uti 
ens of this State, the farmers, h 16 OWNeTS, a ! 
cla f citizens feel the burdens of tax 
This is in harmony with the propositio 
this morning, that there is no bet ‘ 
of the general condition of the peo; 
nished us the condition of the fa 
Proceeding, the committee say: 
Whatever may be put forward to « l ‘ 
plain that hu 3 of thousan ‘ ] 
this Comn veal entire X i i thi | 
nof a hm ; ; ‘ : 
. escape mu ) 
, 
i r wes i irom 
3 any portion of 1 cou! \ \ e0 ) 
not suffer ( it, | do not know where it | oO 
our tax yé is the Ist of March \ irce per 
sonal prope tv is not visible on that day nd thi fers to t 
property ofstockmen, bankers, money-lenders, real-<« te agents, 
and persons whose property consists of movable material which 
can be shifted from place to place. Besides that, while 1 Lone’ 
is taxable and while the word money is entered on the blank 
which the assessor takes from house to house yet, unde our 
monetary system national-bank notes are not taxable, si cer 


tificates are not taxable, United States notes, commonly c 
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| 
in use, excepting gold and silver coin, which is taxable, and | 


there is so small an amount of gold and silver coin at one time 
in the hands of any particular person, that while he may have 
in bank or he may have somewhere else, a large amount of what 
serves his purpose the same as money, yet it utterly and wholly 
escapes taxation. 

I have found in examining this subject in the different States 
of the Union that the value of personal property is decreasing 
relatively from year to year, as it appears upon the tax rolls, not 
that, as a matter of fact, there is any decrease in the amount or 
value of personal property, but that in some way it escapes the 
eyes of the assessor and therefore escapes the hands of the tax 
collector. 

But, as this committee so justly say, whatever amount of taxes 
ought to be raised by an assessment of the property which es- 
capes assessment is placed upon the burdens of the men whose 
property is visible, and that is one reason why they complain. 
This condition of things, as the committee go on to say, is 
brought about largely by the extravagant accumulations of a few 
wealthy men. The committee proceed: 

Those suffering most are those owning houses, farms, and farm stock, aad 
the proprietors of small manufacturing establishments. I should not for- 
get to mention the fact that everyone who rents a tenement also pays a 
share of the increased tax, indirectly, in his rent. The man who desires to 
better his condition by buying a farm, farm stock, a team, a home, or start- 
ing a mechanical business feels the burden at once, for the first dollar he 
invests, whether borrowed or from his savings, comes into view and must 
be taxed, while the capitalist can invest his income in mortgages within the 
State that are not taxable, or in mortgages on property outside the State, 
or in stock or bonds of foreign es all paying big interest, but on 
which the taxes can be shirked or dodged. In this way the man starting in 
life is handicapped by an unequal share of the burdens of government. 

The committee go on to show how that affects the poorer class 
of the people: 

The consequence is that the rich holder of personal property is helped to 
grow richer at the expense of those whose all, be it little or much, is in plain 
sight of the assessor. 

This is one of the misfortunes, ifit may be so called, of which 
the people are complaining; that because a comparatively few 
persons, by draining the substance of the eg wo become fabu- 
lously rich; whatever goes to them to make them rich comes 
from the people, who earn the things out of which the riches 
come. It isestimated that some of our extremely wealthy men 
run up even intothe hundreds of millions of dollars in their accu- 
mulations. Mr. President, do you know thatno human being ever 
earned a million dollars? No mortal was ever able to earn a 
million dollars. There might be such a thing as that a grateful 
perme would bestow upon some man, who had exhibited heroic 
qualities in time of need, a fortune, so that he and his family in 
years to come might be secured from want. 

My mind now rests upon a character in our own history who 
so endeared himself to his countrymen of reason of his great 
services on the field of war that there would have been no com- 

slaint on the part of the people had the Government given to 
1im a rich material endowment; but in that case the man would 
not have earned it in the ordinary sense of the word ‘‘ earned”; 
it would have been an evidence of the country’s gratitude and 
their esteem, a mark of their affection, in order to show that 
they appreciated the great work done by this distinguished 
American. But it is a mistake to talk about men earning such 
vast sums by their labor. The profits which a man receives 
upon the labor of other men are not earned by him; but he man- 
ages to get hold of them and to keep them. The members of 
this body each receive as their salary $5,000 ayear. If we were 
to save every dollar of it year after year we should have to con- 
tinue in office and live two hundred years before we would have 
saved a million dollars. 

The point I make, Mr. President, is that by the labor of no 
human being can so vast a sum of money be earned. Whatever 
he does accumulate, then, over and above what he earns, is taken 
from the labor of other men, women, or children, and that is 
what these farmers of Massachusetts are complaining about in 
the report of their committee—that the accumulation of wealth 
in the hands of a few persons is a process of drainage upon their 
toil and the products and profits of their little farms. The com- 
mittee give a few figures in order to emphasize the thought. 
They say: 

We do not wish to shirk or dodge, neither are we willing to bear the bur- 
dens of those who are ableto bear their own. If one-third of the property in 
the State escapes taxation— 

One-third of the property of the State escapes taxation in the 
way before described, thus putting the taxes necessary to be 
raised upon two-thirds of the property value of the State. 

if one-third of the property in the State escapes taxation, it is certain that 
the remaining two-thirds must pay its own share of taxation and in addition 
the honest share of the one-third that escapes. Some authorities claim that 
the personal property in Massachusetts is four times the value of the real 
estate. Those who claim to be very conservative, estimate it to be at least 
double. We have no .doubt that the latter estimate is low. The real 


yroperty of the State was valued for taxation in 1889, at $1,530,000,000, and the 
personal should have been not less than %3,060,000,000, but only 81,050,000,000 
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worth of personal property was taxed in 1888. (I have not the f 
1859. ) % 


Says the chairman of the committee: 


Thus more than $2,000,000,000 worth of personal property escay: 

Theaverage rate of taxation in the State is about bison $1,000. If? 
000,000 that escaped taxation had borne its share, the average ; 
have been reduced from $15 on a $1,000 to $8.44; a handsome sayi; 


taxpayer. 

Almost 50 per cent would be taken from the taxes of 
if all the property in Massachusetts, even at a low es 
were gathered upon the assessor’s books and made to 
just share of taxation. Do you wonder, then, that th: 
are beginning totalk about an income tax or about a tax , 
estates of land, when they see upon every hand immens 
of personal property wholly escaping taxation and th 
thrust back upon their shoulders? 

Then, the committee come back in an appeal ming 
patriotic devotion which must attract our admirati: 
say: 

It was in the homes of our fathers, the farmers, poor in this wor] 
who first settled this State, that the principles of civil and religio 
were first taught. It was there that equal taxation was first prea 
first enacted intolaw. Westill have nearly the same law in the 
practice it is sadly degenerated. It was founded on the pri 
‘‘every man should bear his share according to his strength,” ex 
the general court of the Colony of Massachusetts on September 6 
ordered that every inhabitant ‘‘ who shall not voluntarily contri 
tional to his ability with other freemen of the same town to a)! 
charges, as well for upholding the ordinancesin the churches as 
shall be compelled thereto by assessment and distress.’’ Morethan 
dred years later the same principle was incorporated into our con 
law as follows: 

‘*To impose and levy proportional and reasonable assessments, rat 
taxes upon all the inhabitants of and persons resident and est 
within said Commonwealth.”’ 


That provision is still in the constitution of the State 

So these good poople go on, and towards the close 
report they propose— 

A plan for having all taxes on credit property paid into the Stat 
ury, and from thence paid out for school expenses and perhaps for 
of county roads throughout the State, would greatly equalize th 
of taxation, helping poor towns and taking from those only which 
much property that the taxes assessed are no burden. There are 
the State whose rate is not more than % per thousand, and others w 
is #25 per thousand. Many believe that large amounts of mo! 

osited by capitalists in savings banks, and for that reason thin 
Sank deposits should pay a rate more nearly equal to the averay 
assessment in the State. 


i) 


So they go on suggesting methods of relief from this 
system, and you observe that the minds of these Mass: 
farmers are running in the same direction in which the: 
other farmers are running, to get at the property whic 
cealed in one way or another from taxation. They belie) 
every man and every woman who has savings laid away, or 
has the profits of the labor upon other men’s toil gath 
garnered in his own coffers, should be subjected to a searchin 
rule of taxation. It is because of these inequalities, brought 
light through the pinching pain of depreciating values, that 
farmers are being stirred to their depths, asking for re: 
legislation, to the end that they may not be required to p 
more than their proper share of the burden of taxation. 

Then, in the last paragraph of the report, they come 
means of enforcing their doctrines: 


Your committee recommend that every patron— 

That, is, every member of the Grange— 
inform himself on this whole question of taxation. Discuss it iny 
ings. Agitateforreform. See to it that men are nominated by t 
cal parties you affiliate with, who will give conscientious atten' 
subject. 

Then support the men elected by an enlightened sentiment for tax 
and by numerous petitions from the people. The owners of railroa 
bank stock, shares in manufacturing corporations, as well as al! 
real estate of whatever character, and all ownersof stocks of good 
natural allies, and will be with you unless they own a larger an: 
credit property that escapes taxation than of property of the othe) 
kinds that now pays a tax. 

The central thought in their concluding argument 
gestion is one drawn from conditions which have been freq 
suggested in this Chamber within the last sixty days, t! 
business of the country is being largely conducted upo. 
Ninety-five per cent of the business of the country, it is si 
being conducted upon credit—not the business of the fa. 
the business of the wage-earner, not the business of the co! 
man who does the manual toil of the country, but it is th 
ness of the banker and the railroad man and the great m 
turer and merchant; they are the men who transact {5 pe! 
their business on paper—credit. 

The statement of the Comptroller of the Currency foi 
year, I believe it was, or perhaps the year before, to the elec’ 
that the $20,000,000,000 worth of exchanges which had piss 
through the banks of the country, the cost of making the ex 
change was only about eight-tenths of 1 per cent, al! of it done 
by paper, and only here and there an infinitesimal sum by W“y 
of settling balances at the clearing houses. Indeed, the estimat 
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made by the Comptro ler does not include the transactions in the 
clearing houses, but there is always more or less cash required 
even in the matter of effecting exchanges through the country 
banks The farmers see that this sortof business wholly ese ipes 
taxation. The credit business, credit property, as the farmers 
eall it, escapes what they regard, and what every fair-minded 
man, regards their honest share of the public burdens, 
extent, as the committee well argue, of the accumulation of this 
credit-wealth, the poor people who own visible property must 
have increased burdens thrown upon them. 

[ have some very interesting statements in my possession as to 
production of farmers. I shall go into that but very briefly, 
i shall take my own State asanexample. Kansas is an a 

cultural State, 70 to 75 per cent of our people are farn 
l rowth of all the cer 

} 





and to the 


and is peculiarly well adapted to the g 


and we are so near to the dividing line between the temperat 
and the semitropic zones as that the pine and the live 
proucht together at our southern border. Our climat 
brious. We have one of the most delightfulclimatie r 
the world. Our atmosphere is mobi There is sea 





time when there is not such amovementof Kansas air : 
the atmosphere pure. 


We have currents from the west, cx 





ying over the great moun- 


tain ranges, cooled by the snows which have fallen there. From 
the south we have air currents coming up from the Gulf, across 
Texas, and over the plains of the Indian Territory. Often they 
come to us warmed and heated: but the two currents coming to 


gether, one cooler and the other warmer, give usa very uniform 

perature. It is seldom indeed in our winter season that the 
mercury drops below zero. Ido not remember ever to have 
known it to go farther than 26° below: and it is rare indeed in 
the summer time that it goes to 100 age tempe 
ture during the summer is between 75° and 85°: and in the win 
ter the average temperature during the three months of Decem- 
ber, January, and February is above zero 

Our native grasses are nutritious, furnishing beef and mutton 
that can not be excelled in any part of the world, except only 
where it is finished by corn, and we make our best product that 
way; but during the summer sexson our cattle and our sheep are 
at all times ready for the slaughterhouse. 

In 1888 the total assessed valuation of the differe 
property in Kansas, as shown by the county 
clerks and tabulated by the State board of agriculture is as fol- 
lows: Lands, $169,000,000 in round numbers; personal property, 
$56,000,000; city lots, $74,000,000, and railroad property, $53,- 
000,000, making a total of $352,C000,000 in round numbers: most 
of that we have manxged to get 
\ 








nt classes of 


abstracts of the 





get upon the tax rolls since 1860; 
here was very little there before that time. 


By referring to the report of the State board of agriculture 
for the years 18-9 and 1890,I find a table showing the aggregate 
production of the different cereal crops for a number of years, 


beginning with 18450 and coming on down to 1890. In the year 
ISsd we produced about 75,000,000 bushels. The value of our 
ives tock in 180 was $113,0 value of live stock and 
the products of live stock, beef, milk, cheese butter, eggs, etc., 
sold during the year amounted to $39,000,000, giving us a total 
in ten years,from L880 to 1890, of $366,000,000, in round numbers, 
of the surplus of live stock and their products which we have 
sent away from our farms. 

\s to the different crops, it is astonishing when one comes to | 
estimate the amount in the agg ite; and yet take all of the 
agricultural States of the country together and we find that 
notwithstanding this enormous production and the enormous 
surplus that we have every year to dis 
still farming as a business is not profitable. 

| have here one of the most remarkable little books which 
ever came under my observation. It is entitled Bondholders 
and Bread Winners. It was printed and published about the 
beginning of the year 1892, at nsas City, in t 
sas. In this book the aut! ‘nts the subject which I am 
now discussing in a peculiar lmanner. He draws maps 
of the different States of the Union, and he compares them us 
to size in order that the eye of the mind may grasp the contrest 
from a territorial standpoint. For example, he 
State of Massachusetts, which contains about 8,300 square miles, 
with nine of the ereat agricultural States of the Union in other 
sections. He presents them so that the eye can make the com- 
parison «nd witness the contrast. The nine States have an area 
equal to fifty-eight times that of the State of Massachusetts 
they had about two and one-half times as lirge a population in 
1880 as Massachusetis had, and they had nearly as much wealth; 
yet during the ten census years he shows that there wasan actual 
saving of permanent wealth in the Sate of Massachusetts ex- 
conceet by some $10,000,000 all that was saved in the other nine | 
States, 
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Then the author compares the New E 

















States. He compares Pennsylvania and New York with r° 
States, the object of the writer be to ent ina way that 
will strike the eye of the mind as well as the eye of the bod 
proposition which I have been trying to « orate, that concen- 
tration of the energies of people i Ss part of the country, 
territorially speaking, results in a drainage from all t er 
sections of the country through ) tion of protits on our or. 

We are making no complaint b e our! ‘sare doing 
well. It is the effecton us that h [t is cost tox Le 
We want nothin hat we do not en . but we ck : ve 

| do earn. 

l will not go through this little book, nor w Le tion 
further to its details, but it would 1 an interesti 
l to an ber of this bod - W ba ce 
ind stud 3 int ting pa Ss Wh there y bea ( 
iti colo rin it, w there is times a slight b f 
sentiment, \ th ound 1on Ta onwhicn t Lu is 
h ctrine are, I believe, impre ble d more of the people 
ought to understand them, 

As particulat pertinent at this point,| w to present a 
statement which was com ad vel compet t gentieman, 
who has been viving constant attention to this and Kindred sub- 
ects for many years, M Ger ) ones e ha een it 
ally ver 1uch interested in the discussions eoing on here, and 
was Kind 1 tO Collec ) oO! 1 nt facts for ny 

Lw sx tT it the paper whi send to the aesK nay 
be read. It is not verv long nor very difficult to read 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, the 
paper will be read as requester 

The Se ry read as follow 

The t and 1S Lve een prepared to 8 w why 

5 € Tea ira nd ning inte are 

Lute 1e price silver bullion and the 

( é oO ‘ non n ry.and why those who rept! ent 

States ‘ ‘ \ 3 wea i and whose public 

I L : Vv so lat I railro inks 

t of ‘ oards of trade ind other moneyed corporatior 

ul 5 ha i to any Measure favoring an advance in the price or 
thel er use ¢ ve 

\ I t of the Agricultural Department for December, 1892 

nts of certain crops and the States that produced them 
vill be seen that the wheatcrop for that year was given as 514,949,000 Lels 
and the corn crop at 1,628,364,000 bushel 

I urd these amounts the State of Maine is credited with raising 75,000 
bushels, New H yshire 38,000 bushels nd Vermont 151,000 bushels of 
wheat, while the States of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connect it are 
not mentione iaving raised a bushel of wheat for that year. This 264,000 
bush f wheat raised in the six New England States shows a total of only 

lf of | per cent of the entire wheatcropraised inth ountry 
n ) Add to this total amon raised i New Eneland, 1,787,000 ish 
el d in New Jersey, 1,231,000 bushels raised in Delaware, 6,992,000 bushels 
ind, and 8,405,000 bushels raised in New York, and we havea 
‘ 0 bushels of wheat raised in these ten States In 18¥2, or about 
wenty-s¢ t irt of all the wheat raised in this country during that 

I 

eal 

Out of the 1,628,000,000 bushels of corn 1 din this country in 1892, the six 
New England States contributed 6.445.000 ishels, or about one-third lper 
cent of the entire crop « that year; add to this amount 17,414,000 bushe 
rai N rk. 9 WO hels raised New Je y.3 O00 ! 

ware, and 0 bush ed in Ma and, and w I a 
of 49.724.000 ishel ‘ @ te si RY or less t an 4 per 
cel \ t rn ¢ Dp yea 
these haste States ] LT ind of cott : 
3 meta 1erefore, not 8 wide t vea 
1em I mn these 
I rw at, cot i st i rodu A I 
ive v ue s ! ! vas dé 1 
‘ ‘ so wel i 1and th ‘ i in 
ind that no honest man will 
r. DOLPH. I interrupt the reading toask the Senato om 
Kansas who is the author of this communication? 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. George O. Jones. 

, RESIDING OFFICER, cr) S et will continue 

Di ain 

er tarv resumed and con d the reading of the 1 
- ) ws 
( f l al I i j 
\ i é , i 
rl I p 1 ate Y 
‘ ‘ i heir nt pr he 
1 i ind TY fr 
LA rice ver l t x73. 8 , , 
1 Nn ea n Er 4 ROn 2 | z| ‘ 
tor I > 87 ‘ pel 
™ 
i 

\ x ice of wheat fron a sta | 2 0 pes 
bu 

\ pl © 0 nf { he) 835 to 18 ll cer 
pe . , ach 

i ket price of silver bullion ¥3. 75 cent er ounce 
1 ‘t pric wheat from United 1893, 73 cents per 

\ rt price of cotton from United States, 1893, 8 cé per 

x 
{7 cents per bushel on about the yearly average quantity of 


raised in this country would amount to about $188,000,000 per year, 


Vile 
and to over #3,760 000,000 during the twenty years since silver was demon- 
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etized in 1873. The loss of 3 cents per pound on cotton, aceording to its av- 
erage price before the war as applied to its present price and production, 
wouid amount to about $105,000,000 a year, or $2, 100,000,000 in twenty years. 

The loss of 54 cents per ounce on silver bullion between 1873 and 1893, ac- 
cording to its present average production, would amount to 832,400,000 a | 
year, or 3648.000,000 in twenty years 

These totais represent less than the losses sustained by American farmers | 
on their corn, oats, butter, cheese, provisions, fruit, tobaceo. and other prod- 
uets, Which. combined with silver, wheat, and cotton, would amount to about 
$13,000,000,000 during twenty years. This enormous aggregate loss to farm- 
ers amounts to More than the actual cost of all the railroads, telegraphs, 
bank capital, and the combined private wealth of all those who constitute 
our boards of trade, chambers of commerce, and other so-called exchanges 
that dictate prices for American farm products in the interest of England | 
and those who live on fixed incomes in this country. 

According to the last report of the Statistical Bureau over three-quarters | 
of our foreign exports come directly from American farms. and nearly all of 
our domestic commerce from our farms, mines, forests, and the workshops 
which prepare them for market. 

Now, it seems strange that the twelve Senators from the New England 
States, which contribute sucha very insignificant portion towards the yearly 
wealth-producingindustries of ourcountry, andthe eight Senators from New 
York, New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland, which add so little to the prod- 
uets of New England as to make their aggregate hardly worth mentioning 
when compared to the whole country, should all be arrayed against silver 
when the very life of the mining States and Territories, and the future pros- 
verity of all agricultural sections depend on an advamee from the present 
lon eommercial value of silver bullion. 

This actiondemonstrates that this is a contest between the moneyed classes 
and the wealth-producing classes; between those who live on fixed incomes 
and those whopay suchincomes; between those whose interests will be bene- | 
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fited bya small volume of money and those whose welfare depends o 
eral volume of monev, and between those whose fixed incomes are 
in their bonds and between prices for farm products that are gov 
the market price of silver bullion. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, I ask that certain di 
which are already in plate matter at the Government P) 
Office, and have once appeared in the RECORD, may fo 
paper which has justbeen read. They are diagrams whic 
trate the fluctuations of property value and of the value « 
in the market. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Isthere any objection to 
quest made by the Senator from Kansis? The Chair hears 

Mr. PEFFER. It has been frequently alleged during 
cussion that the farmers demand a larger volume of cir 
money. Some time during the early part of last year [ | 
honor to submit some remarks upon the general subject « 
culture and money in that connection, and among other 
presented to the Senate the doctrines and recommendat 
the Patrons of Husbandry in their national c ipacity. |] 
call attention briefly to two paragraphs in a letter whi 
prepared by the national lecturer of the Patrons under « 
December 20, 1890, in which he uses the following langu: 

The National Grange ison record through allthe years of its} 
favor of a plentiful supply of money for the use of all the peor 
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No. ta. —BEING A PORTION OF DIAGRAM No. 1, DRAWN TO AN EXAGGERATED VERTICAL 
SCALE TO SHOW THE FLUCTUATIONS OF EXCHANGE COMPARED WITH THOSE 
OF THE RATIO. 
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Fluctuations in the London prices of Gold above or below the ratiolto 15% 
Fluctuations in exchange between London and Paris denoted thus 2 ome em ea» <r 


The vertical distance apart of these two lines year by year represents the divergence 
from the ratio of 1 to 15% after correction for exchange. 


No correction has been made for other factors which would make the coincidence of 
two lines still more remarkable. 
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No, 2.—FLUCTUATIONS IN THE PRICE OF COMMODITIES AND SILVE 
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country, and against the control of money by a few special classes who have 
it in their power to depress the price of land and all its products, and the 
products of other labor as well. 

However much farmers, in their several organizations, and laboring men 
in theirs, may differ upon other matters, it is a good sign that, without ex- 
ception, all the farmers, laborers, and workingmen’s societies in the United 
States have placed the demand for the free coinage of silver in their national 
platforms, and have recorded themselves squarely on the side of more money 
and no micdlemen to control its supply. Allagree thatat least $50 per capita 
should be the limit, and that the supply of currency should increase in pro- 
portion to the increase in population 

Thirty-four States and Territories were represented in the 
body that gave utterance to the last enunciation of principles by 
the National Grange, and the language which I have just read 
is the language of the national lecturer in correspondence there- 
with. 

In the same speech I presented a memorial to the Senate, a 
memorial coming from the executive committee of the National 
Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union, by far the largest body 
of organized farmers in the world, in which the memorialists 
used these words in the first paragraph of their paper: 


Your memorialists, a committee elected by the supreme council of the Na- 
tional Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union, under its instructions and 
on its behalf, would most respectfully represent: 

That the universal and unparalleled depression in all departments of our 
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great agricultural industry has impressed the farmers of the United « 
with gravest concern and alarm. 

After referring at some length to the general condition , 
farming industry, they represent further— 

That they are specially charged- 

This executive committee is specially charged— 
to ask the attention of your honorable bodies— 

Referring to the Senate and House of Representatives 
to the great and urgent necessity for immediate legislative act 
financial relief of the industrial and business interests of the count; 
they believe that the present financial system of the country is n 
herently defective but that it is incompatible with the genius ar 
our institutions and isin conflict with the fundamental principles of 
ernment. That they believe that the system, born of the terrible e 
of a mighty civil war, purely as a military expedient and neces 
while it doubtless saved the life of the nation in war, has been den 
under the test of experience, not to be the system for preserving a 
uating that life in peace. That they believe that a sacred and st 
servance and maintenance of the powers and functions conferred 
Government by the Constitution, for making, issuing, and cont; 
money of the people, is absolutely essential to healthful and sy 
development in our material progress, and that these powers and 
can notin any manner be relinquished or transferred without \ 
equity and justice and gravest peril tothe safety and liberties of 


In the meeting of the last council of that body of which | ha 
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official knowledge there were thirty-six States represented. 
Thoir membership at that time was between three million and 
four ee and this is the language of their declaration of 
prine iples in ps aragraph 3: 

3. We condemn the silver bill 

That is, the Sherman law— 

we condemn the silver bill recently passed by Congress, 

hereof the free and unlimited coinage of silver 
[need not gofurtheronthatline. It is withsubstantial unanim- 
y the doc -trine of the farmers in all partsof the country that in- 
ead of purchasing silver bullion and piling itin the Treasury or 
‘in the subtreasury, or anywhere else, and issuing p iper r money 

on it, inthe first instance the silver ought to be coined for the 
neople and issued to them in their own hands directly from the 
mint, relieving the Government from all responsibility for the 
rede mption of any sort of Treasury notes. If then it be desir- 
ible, the holders of silver dollars, or silver coins of any kind, 
may be authorized to deposit the same in a bank, or in any legal 
depository, and receive certificates in place thereof. At any 
time the silver would be ready to redeem those certificates. but 
there would be no obligation upon the part of the Government 
to pay gold for them. 

There is no obligation upon the part of the Government to 
redeem them otherwise than to pay out the silver which is held 
on deposit to be delivered upon the surrender of the certificates, 

and in that way these good farmers believe that there would be 
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no que stion of goed ity or * disparity between gold and silver raised 
on the part of any class of our people; that the silver and the 
silver cert ificates would circulate as the people wished. 
Mr. President, at this place it becomes proper that I should 
| state what are the views of the Populist party touching money. 
By way of introducing the subject I call attention to remarks 
submitted a few days ago by the junior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
MILLS], who is not now in his seat, printed in the Recorp un 
der date of October 19,at page 2824. That Senator was answer- 
ing some remarks that had fallen from the lips of th 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN]a day or two before, in 


lished gentleman took occasion to « 
} 


by the Senator from Texas in a speech 


which that disting 


the position assumed 








which he had delivered in this body some three weeks ag In 
answering the Senator from Alabama the Senator from Texas 
used these words 

Chere was a time when I would have ened to compromises; there was 
a time when [ wanted to compromise *was a time when Ita com- 
promise on this question; but, Mr. Pre t, when ¢ red 
and the guns Were opened on a Dem \ Adn tration and t hief 
of that Administration was charged w L ! \ irty, h ecre 
tary of the Treasury arraigned, his ¢ ler irrency ari ned 
and the beginning of an ant rat pa ted t f I 
cut down y bridges and burt! : tof 
compromise 

lam a Democrat and stand by t ran i n I party 
and the Democratic people all over { ted St ire going to do the 
same thing \ great many people ha \ l ft Ltry 
are going to do, and there have been various propheci Chey do not in- 
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to abandon that organization, nor do they intend to see the chief of that 
stration shotdown. They will stand by him when the battle is on, 
: vy will carry him through in triumph, too 
ao not meend to be deterred by taunts that I am serving with the Sena- 
tor from Ohio {Mr. SHERMAN); that he is my chief. Politics makes strange 
be ws. Mr. President, and the present condition of the country throws 
I ; a number of my brethren on this side in company with the distin 
wnt i Senator from Ohio. But where does it throw the other gentlemen? 
6 nder the leadership of the dist yuished Senator from Kansas |Mr. PEI 
I 


















1 veryone go wherever it suits him. The Senator from Ohio and those 
Ww ing with him on his side of the Chamber are standing for the old 
De ratic dectrine of sound currency, gold, silver, and paper at par all 


I give him my hand in this con The Senator from 





untry. 

















; contending for overturning the w ystem of finance, issuing 
— ney, and lifting the business of the c« try in the air on paper | 
: idding adieu to the basis of gold ilver. He is for Government 
7 " ip of railroads, and telegraphs, an ps every other thing that 
1 find laying loose around about in the country 
If re is more affinity, if there is more of attachment and kinship for 
t 1e of the Senator from Kansas, I say to my friend, go as you like 
Is stand with those who stand for a sound and stable currency, an 
r rshort of that. I will not know y vote for anything that 
: r of the metals out of the cire on of this country I will not 
Y ny Measure that banishes both metals out of circulation in this 





tandard, 

In answer to the suggestions of the Senator from Texas, | 
rish first to refer to one portion at least of the record of that 
, which may have some bearing upon the subject. 

By reference to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 1), 
187, it will be found that there were various propositions be- 
fore the House of Representatives in relation to the discontinu- 
anee of trade dollars, their recall, and the taking away of their 
legal-tender quality,ete. Among the various propositions which 


snd puts its hnances on a paper 








were offered, was the following amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Texas, Mr. MILLS. I find this on page 2193: 

In line 5 strike out the words ‘silver dollars and insert Treasury 
not » if amended the bill will read 

“That the Secretary of the Treas shall cause to be exchanged at the 
T . and at all subtreasuries of the United States, legal-tender Treas 
ury notes for trade dollars, at.par 


It had been proposed to exchange silver doliars, standard dol- 
lars, forthe trade dollars. Thesilver dollars were as they always 
had been, legal tender for any amount whatever, but the gentle- 
man from Texas, now the Senator from that State, was in favor 
of substituting for silver dollars legal-tender United States Treas- 
ury notes. 

Mr. President, I do not refer to this for the sake of criticising 
the Senator from Texas, but for the purpose of showing that the 
doctrines which I preach in this body and out of it are none 
other than the doctrines which the Senator from Texas preached 
at that time and preaches now, but that the difference between 
that Senator and the Senator from Kansas is, [ have maintained 
my attitude before the people and before this body, that I am 
preaching for and defending thesame doctrines here that | have 
taught before the people, and that the party to which I belong 
have published to the country as their doctrines. 

In the national convention of the Populist party at Omaha, 
July 4, 1892, a platform was adopted. It has become common in 
this Chamber to refer to party platforms. Thisis the firsttime, 
I believe, that I have undertaken to read ours, and the contrast 
presented between it and that of either of the other parties upon 
this money question is very marked. 

We demand a national « 


irrency 





Just such a currency as we ha now. Lam reading a para- 
graph from our platform 
We demand a national curren uf yund, and flexible 


Just the sort of c ) advocated by every 
Secretary of the Treasury for the last fifteen or twenty | 
do not remember to have read asingle report of oneof the Seer 
taries of the Treasury since 1873 that does not refer to this mat- 
ter of flexibility, a errs ney that can be expanded according to 
the needs flexibil 
in Our currency that the Farmers’ Alliance was formed. Wh¢ 
the time came for moving the crops of the country mone; 
scar¢ it had to be rowed through the banks: advances had 
to be made, credit used with merchants, and property wa 
housed at great expense, all for w: nthe commu 
with which tomove the crop [In order to avoid that difficulty, 
which grows more app every yea 
this great organization e farmers was brought about 
the platform of the Populists we refer to that. 

We demand a national currency, safe, sound, and flexi 

And we demand that it shall be— 
issued by the General Government only- 

Not through banks, not through corporations, not through 
any kind of an interest-charging concern 


years. i 


the people. Itwas because of this wantof 


nt of mon 








rent and troublesome 





So ir 





by the General Government only, a full leg 
private. 


That is the kind of money the Senator from Texas was in 
favor of afew years ago when he was a member of the lower 
House. I understand that that distincuished gentleman is in 


favor of the same kind of currency to-day, but that what he op- 


| tender for all debts, public ar 
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poses is silver mo He says that the party to which the sx 
ator from Kansas belongs is opposed to the use « roid and s 
ver. Now we wills In para ph 5 of our platform I read 
i ‘ a! } l 
i 
can understand t - yr f S 3 
bec iw that doctrin« With al » he ri? to 
bear. So have his coll 1 i \\ nt te 
discard gold and silveras long as the | Wan 
to use metallic money Nothing is so w Lone} 
uses in the way of metals 3 gold and ver, u \ , 
the new al, which is becoming popul el 
» be useful in many ways—aluminiuu \ 
in we rh l 5O0L a Dea ot) 10 il ( 
im informed. is very {t might properly be 
money to greater advantage than nickel or copper. Ine 
tir m I when it w vy us lone ) \ 
ao not want to discard elther goid or siive \ want to use DO 
oO! them, Dut we are resol oO oO ( Ly OL One 
uniess you cut off both 
Chat is where the Set r from > 
Kansas part company upon this question. Li is have 
gold and silver money that we can get, go ob 1 in 
payment of large amounts and silver t ) 30d In the pay! nt 
of smaller amounts, and let one circulat long that ss of 
people who deal in large trans t ( e other circulat 
ikl One the ped © ’ LUO ul 4 Ll! = I i ] sili t ail 5) 
that we may Lt huve first clas asic money egal tend 
That is what the Populist party wants: but we do not want o1 
money for the rich and one money for the poor, nor do we w 
to strike down the k ender quality of one-half of « 
and put all the burdens of exchange upon the other half, mak 
it more valuable and our property less valuabl Che Populist 
believe in the very best money. Nor do we belive in an illim 
ible iount of money. What we do b @ in 18 What D 
the old parties sav they be e in, but what the 
heir « nized energies to de it; that is, tha e peop 
ve eno h of money so that es shall be abl ) ! 
1On ) e wh n « al © eltbe to ) 
ficient secur ty or to afford sufiicient labor to pre ire it 
I repudiate, as we all do, the suggestion that w po 
rrind out money the same as a sausage grinder turns out 
to the poor on the street, to be given to everybody who com 
und grabsamorsel. Weare notwild men, nor fanaties, no 
We want the very best kind of mo that is obtai 
upon whateve! the people see prop to use as a basis nd ov 
ind ove l Q te the prop t 
) red oO t An ( ) na r 1 
int tv of our Gov nmen Web eve that t an 
itior t imes f t t ( 
[ } e deemed it proper to say tl nue or t 
( le press of rreat inf ce ll } rore é 
Populist party and ag t the } 
daocti LI} telegrap! CLI ‘ ins l 
org: ‘ es of the country are inst Ve ( 
ret our doctrines before the people as best we m 
t is not our purpose, Mr. President, to « rturn ¢ Gov 
ment. It is not our purpose to create a revolution. It 
our 1 oO LO or to encouras INA! 
| 
one of oul cuments In opposition to th t 
dition of thin is thatthe conduct of organized pov 
il na } 
v\ ( l of « i 
' ‘ p , ‘ ) 
o oO ) of ol W Vy ¢ ( j I ‘ ol 
) to our! nt ‘Ol a. V ve t 
oO t ) bt to ¢ I ine st | 
t I Ss ure not i en ) oO ) 16 Pp Dp n 
( ‘ t vo wou ssu I Sur ho 3. al r Oo 
‘ ne } t oporti ot Tt é 
no l Ww ermit them to m Vv oO 
h issued in any Le 
) ‘old n 
‘ ( I } ople 
to-d y about si ¢ Dp ‘ mi circulati I 
‘ id that we ‘ LW could 
T ( $5 much pap r iisposed 80 to do: a 
1es much, for then we ) no ve any more i oO 
it oO our isiness al our pop tion than e dld huve 
( ! le closing years Of the great war; and our paper ¢ 
rency—that part of it that was recognized as the permanent 
currency of the country, the greenbacks—maintuined its re 


tive parity with the products of the country with remarkabl 
unliormity. 
Mr. President, before concluding I wish to present a 
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about that paper currency of the war period. My position is that 
we con float as much paper money as the business of the people 
requires. I have said several times that in recent years the | 
Treasury Department has been misleading the people. A few 
evenings ago we had some discussion here upon that subject. | 
It is represented in all of the recent reports that we have up- 
ward of $2,000,000,000 of money of all kinds in the country, but 
that, as I took occasion to state when the discussion was on, in- 
cludes duplicates of about $500,000,000: that is to say, itincludes | 
silver and gold coin and silver and gold certificates which are | 
based upon that coin. The actual amount of money in the coun- 
try when you exclude one or the other of those items—coins or 
the certificate—is about $1,600,000,000 and not $2,000,000,000. 

[In addition to that this $1,600,000,000 is presented to the coun- 
try as being in circulation, and that is a proposition which we 
deny. It is not all in circulation. I have here a fair statement 
from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, in a letter to the 
Senate under date of February 19, 1891, in answer to a resolu- 
tion of this body inquiring about the amount of the different 
kinds of money then incirculation. The Secretary takes the close 
of the calendar year 1890 as the basis. He gives the amount of 
the different kinds of money that have been issued and that were 
in the Treasury, showing that there were then about $1,528, 935,- 
943. That is the amount of money at the close of the calendar 


| time. 





year 1890 which was in the country all told, estimating the gold 
and silver of course. 

Mr. PLATT. In circulation? 

Mr. PEFFER. No, not in circulation. That is the amount 
that was in the country. Then he proceeds to show the amount 
of gold, silver, and paper held by national banks and by the 
other banks of the country. He shows in another table the 
amount held by the Treasury. Then he estimates the amountof 
mutilated paper, of lost paper which may properly be deducted, 
and he finally comes down to the table on page 5 of his report, 
and I will quote his language in introducing the table: 


The following table, which is the final one of the series herewith submit- 
ted, shows approximately the various kinds of money in actual circulation 
among the people, after deducting the estimated amounts of each held in 
national banks and other banking institutions and the estimated loss 
through destruction of paper money: 


Then follows the table. I will give the total, and let the 
table be incorporated with my remarks. The amount of money 
in the country at the end of the year 1890 was $1 ,528,935,943. 

Cash in national banks and other banking institutions, 
$478,571,115. 

Estimated loss of paper money, $12,452,100. 

Deducting these several items from theaggregate, the balance 
is $1,037,912,728. 

Amounts of money in circulation after deducting the cash in national banks and 
other banking institutions, and the estimated loss on paper money. 


Cash in na- |,, 

Reported tional banks|“stimated 

circulation | and other | — 
Jan. 1, 1891. | banking in- 
stitutions. 


Estimated 


Kind of money. net circula- 


#411, 080, 597 | $167, 020, 692 
67,547,023} 11,373,314 
58,651, 154 7,001, 666 
144,047,279 | 118, 182, 687 
308, 289,463 | 22, 163, 077 


21, 896, 788 ‘ 
843° 485, 385 . 128, 860, 702 | 5, 410, 541 
178, 988, 259 | 26,959,977 | 6, 304, 555 | 


| 1, 528, 985, 43 | 48, 571,115 | 12,452, 100 | 1, 087, 912, 728 


Gold coin 

Standard silver dollars 

Subsidiary silver 

Gold certificates 

Silver certificates _...... 

Treasury notes, act July 4 
14, 1890....... 

United States notes. ... 

National-bank notes -. 


234, 110, 925 
140, 583, 727 


Total 

This is the amount of money then estimated to be in actual 
circulation doing duty as money. Itexcludesall the money that 
is in the banks, all the money that is in the Treasury, counting 
only that which was not then locked up in the banks and in the 
Treasury, amounting, as I said, to $1,000,000,000 in round num- 
bers. By dividing that sum by the population of the country in 
1890 we havea percapitacirculation of $16 instead of $21 and some 
cents, as was given in the usual reports as the circulation of the 
country at thattime. The per capita circulation was $16 instead 
of $21. 

By reference to page 23 of the Statistical Abstract of the 
United States for 1886 we shall find a statement of the different 
classes of money in the country in circulation at that time, from 
1865 down to 1886. It shows that the amount of gold and of 
silver, of bank notes, United States notes, and other classes 
of currency at the end of the year 1865 was $1,180,197,147.76. 
Taking the total amount as given and the estimated popula- 
tion at that time (34,748,000), we had a per capita circulation of 
#34. That is, according to this summary, the amount of money 
in circulation in 1865, and itexcludes the seven-thirty notes, but it 
includes all the other classes of paper which were then circulat- 
ing to a greater or less extent from hand to hand among the 


| people, was equal to $34 per capita, an amount twice as great as 
| we had in 1890, according to the reportof the Secretary, just re- 


ferred to, and twice as much as we have in circulation at ¢ 
Yet it is being hammered into our ears from year to yor) 
and from month to month that we have a larger circulation pow 
than we ever had, when the truth is, that excluding the s 
thirty notes altogether, we still had a circulation of $34 
head in 1865. 

I asserted in our discussion a few days ago that our a 
per capita circulation in 1865, at the conclusion of the war. w; 
upward of $52,and I proved it. Lincluded the seven-thirty not, 
the compound-interest notes, and the one, two, and three 
notes, and the demand notes. 

Mr. President, coming down to last year and taking the recora 
as it is given to us, we have an aggregate amount of money in 
the country now (estimating the gold to a very large extent and 
the silver to some extent) of $1,601,347,187. The bank reserves 
and what isin the Treasury amount to an aggregate of $652,305.- 
747. Deducting these reserves, the amount that is not in circy- 
lation at all and not intended to be, from the aggregate amount 
of money in the country, and we have a balance of $949,041 440, 
If you divide that by our population, which on the 30th of June 
last year was about 66,000,000, you will find that it gives usaper 
capita circulation of only $14.40, instead of $24, as is being pub- 
lished to the world. 

Mr. President, what the Populists are trying to do is to put 
before the country its condition honestly, in order that after we 
have compared notes one with another, representative men from 
the East, the South, the West, and the North, meeting together, 
as we are met in this great body, conferring about our common 
interests, we may evolve something better than we have. We 
do not want to abolish all the things we have; we want to im- 

rove them. We do not want to destroy; we want to create. 

or do we wish to tear down, Mr. President: we want to build 
up. We believe that our monetary system and our financial 
methods are fatally defective. We believe thatin their progress 
the great mass of the people are being impoverished, whil 
very small number are being enriched. What we want isa bet 
ter system. If we are not able to suggest what meets the ap- 
probation of our fellow-men, let them suggest something better, 
unless they are quite satisfied with what we now have. 

This extraordinary session of Congress is evidence that at least 
one portion of our people are not satisfied. There are few men 
in the country who believe that our financial system is what it 
ought to be. I have conferred during the last six months with 
a great many men handling large business, and invariably they 
say to me, ‘‘ Our system is imperfect; our methods are defective; 
but we have not given our attention to these things; we do not 
know what to suggest; we expect our public men to devise better 
methods.” That, Mr. President, is what we men of the Populist 
party are honestly, earnestly, and sincerely trying to accomplish 
It is to improve conditions, and not to make them worse. 

Now, Mr. President, I have said all that I wish to say to-day. 
Perhaps I have already occupied more of the time of the Senate 
than I ought to have devoted to this question, But the subject 
has no boundary lines. It isone that concerns notonly the pres- 
ent generation, but the future through all the agesand the cycles 
to come, because in the progress of human society our industries 
are not only growing more and more diversified, but with that 
endless and continuous diversification will come a closer associ- 
ation of the people under coiperative methods, and the thing that 
we call money, with its wonderful functions vitalizing all the 
avenues of trade, will be more and more useful tothe end of time. 
That is the thing that we are talking about, the most sublet 
agency that is known in human affairs. 


Amendment to our Naturalization Laws. 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS M. PASCHAL, 


OF TEXAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, October $1, 1898, 
On the bill (H. R. 3299) toamend the naturalization laws of the United States 


Mr. PASCHAL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The wisdom and policy of adopting the pro- 

sed amendments depends upon the following propositions. 
First, whether existing laws meet the ends for which they were 
designed in all material respects; second, whether conditions 
are so changed in the last quarter of a century as to necessita® 
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nge in order to free our republican institutions from the 

: var of ultimate fundamental subversion. 

7 submit to the intelligence and patriotism of this House that 

the man who approaches the consideration of this grave ques- 

tion in any spirit of partisanship, far less with a view to promote 

his oll 

a eel in the above propositions, is untrue to himself, to his 
and her best institutions. Nero’s occupation when 


a cha 








country, 
Rome was sat ; 
fully seek to make political capital when the very founda- 
tion stones of the Republic were quaking beneath his feet. 

"Mr, Speaker, I denounce as a baseless fear the intimation 
shat our serious and candid attention toour defective naturaliza- 
tion laws ina spirit of broad, earnest desire to prevent the fla- 


\ 
W 


‘al fortunes, or in fact in any other than is legitimately | 


in conflagration correctly typifies the man who would | 


nt abuse of those lawsand consequent hurtto our country and | 


; institutions will bring down upon our offending heads the 
anger and political proscriptions of any considerable and re- 
enectable number of our foreign-born citizens. 

‘The very allegation, to my mind, carries its own refutation, 
and were I, Mr. Speaker, a foreign-born instead of a native 
\merican citizen and was a true and devoted son of my adopted 
country, loving alike its starry flags as the symbol of those price- 


less and deathless principles of civil liberty that have come down | 


to us since Runnymeade, I would hurl back the insinuation as a 


reflection upon my patriotism, my intelligence, and my love for | 


the land of my birth; and in fact, Mr. Speaker, such will be the 
esponse of the great mass of that splendid naturalized citizen- 
ship the great Aryan race has given to this country. 

If, however, this problem ever resolves itself into the alterna- 
tive that some gentlemen on this floor have expressed to me 
privately, then, Mr. Speaker, I for one would not hesitate an in- 
stant to so amend our laws as to preserve and transmit intact to 
future generations the great fundamental principles of civil lib- 
erty. Further notice of argument proceeding from such a low 
plane is unnecessary. 

The time allowed me precludes the possibility of entering upon 
details to shOw that our laws do not meet the design for which 
they were enacted, whatever may have been originally true in 
respect to them. A glance at the loosely worded law itself, the 
purely ex parte character of the evidence offered under it, the 
machinery and mode of its execution, the gristlike manner of 
turning out citizens, the total lack of anything in the process 
that inspires the applicant with either respect, love, or appre- 
ciation of the great change he is undergoing and functions he is 
about to assume in this republic of republics, the numberless 
frauds daily practiced under it, all alike testify to its insufficiency. 
[ yield, Mr. Speaker, to nomanin my admiration of and hearty 


welcome to the honest, industrious foreign-born citizen, who | 
assimilates with our institutions and is indoctrinated with our | 


fundamental ideas of government and liberty. To them Amer- 
ica owes much that has swelled its wealth, its culture, and pros- 
perity; in music, painting, sculpture, literature, science, and 
government, the imprint of their genius is indelibly stamped in 
ourhistory. The fires of patriotism have burned as brightly on 
their altars as on those of us ‘‘ to the manor born.” 

Why then, Mr. Speaker, in the name of our common country 
and its heritage to mankind this outery and protest when the 
manifest weakness of our naturalization law is pointed out, and 
America seeks to elevate its citizenship to a higher plane? | 
answer, Mr. Speaker, the triple curses of the day, ignorance, 
demagoguism, and un-American tendencies and modes of 
thought, intensified by wild visionary schemes for the ameliora- 
tion of society and government, which, if successful, would de- 
stroy that splendid individuality of man to which alone the tri- 
umphs of our civilization is indebted, and erect thereon that 
Dead Sea level of nationalism, in which man the unit is nothing, 
and whose very identity is swallowed up in an iron-bound social 
paternalism, where skill, talents, knowledge, genius, science, 
art are no longer factors in the development of civilization for 
want of that encouraging admiration, that fostering care, and 
rich guerdon that all ages and people have bestowed upon them. 
[t is the physical against the metaphysical, mind against muscle, 
individualism against socialism, paternalism, and centralization. 

Whatever form or phase, Mr. Speaker, the struggle may take, 
when resolved into its constituent elements it will come to this. 
Chere! are the forces, my brothers, that with ominous leer de- 
mand that the American Congress shall not legislate to perpet- 
uate American citizenship and American institutions, and that 
the patriotic foreign-born citizens will deprecate and scorn as 
truly as his native-born countrymen. 

My district is largely composed of foreign-born citizens. | 
know their loyalty to American institutions, their devotion to 
the principles of the Constitution, I know they view with alarm 
those methods and practices that permit the high standard of 
citizenship they have attained to be lowered and adulterated; 
the oath of “attachment to the principles of the Constitution,” 
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with them is pregnant with meaning, and, Mr. Speaker, I declare 
now, here in my place on this floor, that the naturalized citizens 
of my district hurl back the base tever 
source it comes—Jew or Gentile—th 
enactment of laws that will permit the degredation of 
citizenship, or that they favor the retention of those 
cover of which that oath may become a meaningles 
History and experience teach us that the impe 





imputations from wha 
it ‘they are opposed to the 
American 
under the 
s mockery. 


shable prinel- 


ples of political and civil liberty become lost to a people just in 
proportion as a long and uninterrupted enjoyment lul em 
into fancied security. The preservation and transmission of free 
institutions and not their achievement is the problem that 


presses for solution to-dayin this country. An American inter- 
viewer said to that profound philosopher, Herbert Spencer 


We Americans think it involves too much loss of time and temper, and 
does not pay, to make ou*selves disagreeable by rvusenting every trifling ag 


gression.”’ ‘‘ Exactly,” responded Mr. Spencer, ‘‘that fs whatI meant by 
character. It is their easy-going readiness to permit small trespasses, be- 
cause it would be troublesome, or profitless, or unpopular, to resist, which 


leads to the habit of acquiescence in wrong and the decay of free institu- 
tions.”’ 

It is axiomatic that a nation has the right to prescribe the con- 
ditions upon which they willadmit an alientocitizenship. Have 
the United Statesdoneso? Section 2165, Revised Statutes United 
States, prescribes that— 
of the I 


An alien may be admitted to become a citizen nited States in the 


following manner, and not otherwise 


There are six subdivisions of this section. 
that— 


uring that time 


The third provides 


That is, five years— 


it shall appear to the satisfaction of the court that he has behaved as a man 
of good moral character, attached to the principles of tl 


he Constitution of 
the United States, and well-disposed to the good order and happiness of the 
same 


Construing this clause the Supreme Courtof the United States 


| (in the matter of Clark, 18 Barb., 444) say: 


} not 


The powers conferred upon the courts to naturalize a 
ministerial, and require an examination into ea 
satisfy the court 


liens are judicial and 
h case ficient to 


sul 
The converse of the proposition is undeniable that if the court 
be not so satisfied it shall deny him citizenship, and to become 
satisfied the court may question the applicant, and when deemed 
advisable hear proof aliunde; these are legal corollaries to the 
proposition laid down, and no trained legal mind would ever think 
of invoking the doctrine or principle of free speech to avoid 
them, but which it is now proposed to engraft upon our laws. 
Let us analyze for a moment the oft-repeated assertion that 
however radical a man’s views on fundamental principles of 
government, they do not militate against his right to be natural- 
ized, even though he takes the oath of attachment to those prin- 


| ciples in one breath and breathes destruction of them in the next, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





for if the contention be well founded and no real inconsistency 
or antagonisms be apparent, then we need not amend our laws to 
guard against theadmission to citizanship of such persons, how- 
ever much they may despise the Constitution they are swearing 
their attachment to. 

We take the well-known case of a man who avowed a belief 
(and purpose to aitempt to carry it out) in the power and duty 
of the Government to forcibly take or confiscate a man’s real 
property over a certain amount and give it to his neighbors 
who owned none. The question arises, what fundamental prin- 
ciple of free institutions is this belief antagonistic to? It isa 
principle that lies back of the Constitution itself. The right of 
property is before and higher than any constitutional sanction. 
It means the taking by the Government of private property for 
private use. This right was first secured in that great funda- 
mental bill of rights, Magna Charta, which in these days, when 
there is much prating and little knowledge about the funda- 
mental rights of property and persons, it may not be amiss to 
quote: 


No freeman shall be taken or imprisoned or disseized or outlawed or ban- 
ished or anyway destroyed, nor will the king pass upon him nor commit 
him to prison unless by the judgment of his peers or the law of the nd 

The latter phrase has received asettled judicial interpretation 


In the Dartmouth College Mr. Webster 


case 


in this country. 
defines it to be— 


The general law; a law which hears before it condemns; which proceeds 
upon inquiry and renders judgment only aftor trial. The meaning is that 
every citizen shall hold his life, liberty, property, and immunities under 
the protection of the generalrules which govern societ; Everything which 
may pass under the form of an enactment is not, therefore, to be considered 





y 


the law of the land. If this were so acts of atrainder, penalties, contisca- 
tion, reversing Judgments, and acts directly transferring one man’s estate 
to another, decrees and forfeiture would be the law of theland. There would 


be no general permanent law for men to live under or courts to administer, 
The administration of justice would be an idle ceremony) 


That great American jurist Thomas Cooley, 


in his work on 
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Constitutional Limitations, in speaking of certain fundamental 
rights of persons and property lying behind all constitutions, 
uses the following language: 

It— 

The Constitution— r 


is not the cause but the consequence of personal and political freedom; it 
grants no rights to the people, but is the creature of their power, the in- 
strument of their convenience. Designed for their protection in the en- 
joyment of the rights and powers which they possessed before the Constitu- 
tion was made, it is but the framework of the political government, and 
necessarily based upon the preéxisting conditions of laws, rights, habits, 
and modes of thought. There is nothing primitive in it; it is all derived 
from a known source. It presupposes an organized society, law, order, 
propery. personal liberty, and enough of cultivated. intelligence to know 
10W to guard it against the encroachments of tyranny. A written constitu- 
tion is in every instance a limitation upon the powers of government in the 
hands of agents, for there never was a written republican constitution which 
delega ted to functionaries all the latent —— which lie dormant in every 
nation, and are boundless in extent and incapable of detinition. 


When an alien applies to an American court and is required 
to prove to the satisfaction of that court that he is “ attached 
to (i. e. loves) the principles of the Constitution and is well-dis- 
— to the good order and happiness of the same,” and in one 

reath avows his belief in the right of the Government (and bis 
determination if admitted to seek to empower the Government 
to enforce that right) to strike from our free institutions, the 
very keystone of the arch on which depends the whole super- 
structure, duty, wisdom, and patriotism alike demand that he 
be not allowed to invest himself with the insignia of American 
citizenship by the mockery of an oath. 

Laws framed during the early years of the Republic, when 
the great bulk of immigrants sought our shores as an asylum 
from political oppression, and left their native land with a love 
of our country, its flag and free institutions, did not need a rigid 
enforcement, so far as the likelihood of error in admitting unfit 
persons was concerned. 

But the experiment or neglect of yesterday becomes prece- 
dent to day, and is vigorously contended for as a correct guide 
to-morrow. 

Now that changed conditions confront the American people, 
and thoughtful citizens are startled by the steady and insidious 
attacks upon our free institutions, these laws no longer sulfice to 
protect the country from that class of people. 

There is no sufficient procedure whereby the court can deter- 
mine t)ie existence of the prerequisites of naturalization; an in- 


telligent conception of the fundamental principles on which this 
Government rests should be required; the right to cancel or va- 
cate the judgment of naturalization on account of fraud, misrep- 


resentation, or mistake should be given the courts upon proper 
proceedings and proof, And to keep alive that waning knowl- 
edge of the principles of our free institutions, which to a certain 
extent has been driven from the minds of our people in their 
mad rush after wealth and by contact with large masses of un- 
assimilated citizens, who instead of adopting the laws, customs, 
and language of the country they have sworn allegiance to, have 
literally, in many instances, bodily transplanted those of their 
native land. 

I believe the proper remedy to counteract these causes would 
be the teaching or explaining of those principles in our public 
schools. Will the Congress take a firm, patriotic stand, or will in- 
difference, demagogy, or, worse still, unwise partisanship tri- 
umph and defeat the aspirations of every native and naturalized 
patriot in the land? This session will tell the story. Six dis- 
tinguished American statesmen from each of the great political 
parties could, if they would, lift this great question from the 
mire of party partisanship, and make it as safe from that char- 
acter of assault as the ark of the covenant. 

Brave words were those of Mr. Cleveland which fell from the 
lips of that distinguished American on the occasion of his ad- 
dress in December, 1891, before the New England Society. Like 
the tones of a silver bell upon a frosty night, there is no mis- 
taking their ring of true Americanism: 

This certainly dos not mean that a spirit of narrowness or proscription 
should be encouraged, nor that there should be created or kept alive a fear 
concerning such additions to our population from other lands as promise 
assimilation with our conditions and codperation in our aims and purposes. 
It does, however, mean the insistence that every transfer of allegiance from 
another government to our own should signify the taking on at the same 
time of an aggressive and affirmative devotion to the spiritof American in- 
stitutions. It means that with us a love of our Government for its own 
sake and for what it is is an essential factor of citizenship, and thatitis only 
made full and complete by the adoption of the ideas and habits of thought 
which underlie our plan of popularrule. It means that one fills a place in 
our citizenship unworthily who regards it solely as vantage ground where 
he may fill his purse and better his condition. It means that our Gcvern- 
ment is notsuited to a selfish, sordid people, and that intheir hands it is not 
safe. 

In his admirable address in commemoration of the inaugural 
of George Washington, Chief Justice Fuller, of the Supreme 
Court, says: 

What Washington desired, as Lodge's fine biography makes entirely clear, 
Was that the people should become saturated with the principlesof national 
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unity and love of country; should possess an American charac! 
never forget thatthey were Americans. Hence heopposed educati 
lest our youth might contract principles unfriendly to republica; 
ment, and discouraged immigration, except of those who, by ar 
ture with our people, could themselves, or their descendents, ,; 
lated to ourcustoms, measures, and laws; in a word, soon become 

To be an American was to be part and parcel of 
ideas, institutions, prosperity, and progress. It was 
minded with the patriotic leaders who served the c 
native or adopted land from Washington to Lincoln. 
be wedded to the virtues of republican government 
wark of the true and genuine liberties of mankind. 

What some, at least, of those principles are we 
shown elsewhere; whether the existing naturalizati: 
the usual mode of administering them is likely to p 
transmit them are questions concerning which every 
and patriotic American, whether native or naturaliz. 
tertain grave doubts. 

I have not, nor can I within the limits assigned, tou 
the questions of ethics involved in this question; sul 
that as now or heretofore administered, with a unifo 
was absolutely startling, an alien might declare to a 
court, I propose to vote (when admitted to citizenship 
your Constitution that recognizes your elective fran 
right of trial by jury, your writ of habeas corpus, y: 
person and property, but I demand and claim citiz 
virtue of that Constitution which guarantees the r 
speech. Was ever sophistry carried to a greater extr 
ever a nation called on to surrender the fundamental 
of its existence with more shameless effrontery. 

It will be apparent that while the proper interpret 
enforcement of our naturalization laws will do muc 
lessening the evils alluded to, yet it willbe equally . 
no adequate remedy exists shortof a thorough revisio: 
lines indicated. 

It will not suffice to respond that the ignorant an 
lawless instincts alone constitute a menace to our ins 
and that rigidly enforced immigration laws will affo: 
quate remedy. Fleeing from tyranny, unequal laws, 
social conditions in the Old World, his mind filled wi 
ionary and impracticable schemes of writers honestly 
ameliorate the conditions of humanity, yet totally unabl 
that vast problem in all its intricacies, finding in tl 
plenty and of freedom thousands who have failed to 
great lesson of the race, ‘‘In the sweat of thy face 
eat bread,” and ready in consequence to decry the in 
of the country, and demagogues ever ready to pan 
narrow and distorted views of society and govern 
it any wonder, then, that under these favorable c 
many immigrants of to-day mistake liberty for license, : 
the sacred garb of free speech, with his oath of all 
American institutions fresh upon his lips, proceeds by 
deed to assault the very foundations on which rests t 
structure of the Republic? No Aladdin’s lamp enabl: 
once command the genii of a fabulous wealth his drean 
erature have depicted as awaiting all in this free an: 
land who have the nerve to summonit. A ‘sovereign 
‘* public servants,” his dull perception can see no reason 
isting institutions, however venerableand tried in the 
experience, which stand between him and that alone { 
he has sought these shores, should not be removed with: 
mony 

Knowing little if anything concerning the history o 
Saxon liberty and their legitimate outcome, constitutio 
ernment in the United States, a stranger to its langua; 
and customs, it can not rationally be expected that h 
bilities would experience a shock over any change in tli 
mental laws of the country, however radical, orsubversi 
institutions and form of government. 

It is not contended that radical reforms by our people : 
necessary, or that a constitution framed to meet the ex 
and wants of three millions of people a century ago is : 
for all the requirements of sixty-five millions to-day, un 
new and extraordinary conditions thatnow confront us. 
do we hold it to be an unreasonable contention that ou 
mental law should be sufficiently elastic to meet the chung 
ditions of society. But itis respectfully submitted that th 
ance of the great ship of state should be intrusted to thos 
who are familiar with its history, attached to the origin 
poses ¢f itscreation,experienced in its management, and 
an abiding faith in its manifest destiny, whether nati 
naturalized. 

Any effort to deflect the vessel from her course thus ea! 
her journey will as surely land her in a different port 
slightly erring aim of the marksman is sure to cause the bu 
to speed wide of its mark. It matters but little to those 10 


ested in the preservation and transmission of free institutions 
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.ay the hands that wrecked them did so through igno: 

i 7n; itis the paramount duty « he Pod | 
either contingency. 

ng the clause relating to 1 


nt’s language, I question both its sufficiency, wisdom, 


nour 


i“ but I do insist, for the reasons given, t the court 
“ required to furnish a printed slip attached to his onth 
ould contain the vital and fundament rinciples of 
( stitution and Government, and of civil liberty, and that 
ne should be fully explained to him 1 his signature at- 
: ereto if accepted by ! a ‘ en are wise in 

dil : oo + 

nd generation they will not sis demand so jus 
», and patriotic. 
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Remonetization of Silver. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN MARTIN, 


O} Kk ANS 


IN THE SENATE OF THE I 


Wednesday, October 11, 1893. 


7 Senate having under consider 1e bi Li. R to repea . 


ana WOVE duly l4 1800, enti 1 \ act Ie ing the pul ias 


snd the issue of Treast t eon, and torotherpu é 


MARTIN said: 


PRESIDENT: Heretofore | have re ned from taking any 
pa ] re great controve ‘S) that for th two months and 
m neaged the anxio tention of the Senate and coun- 
try, tot clusion of all other mutters. [have chosen to pur- | 
sue this policy of silence. hoping that the wisdom and patriot- | 
is! tin ore experienced membersof thi y we sug 
or é 1 or method by which all conflicting interests might 
) \ mciled and a policy adopted that would at least 
command the united support of the Demoratic majority in the 


approval of the co 


| 

} 

} 

Senxute: a WIC bnat would meet he ntry | 
And I have felt disin-' 
| 


manent public advantag 
vord that might postpone these 
them more difficult of attainment So far, this desira- 
important result has not been reached, nor a 
‘such settlement hopeful or promising. 
judgment the time has now c when every Senate 
shi boidiy and clearly announce his position respecting the 
measure and his purposes in relation to 
resident. I have not and do not share or sympathize 
with the opinion so frequently expressed in this Chamber in 
th st ten weeks that we were or confronted by a seri 
nancial disaster or a fearful national peril. That there 
has been and still 


unrest, a series of financial 
lers, and, if you please, a money panic, I concede. 


and be O| pe 


clined to da 
to 1 ne 
ble and 


‘esults or tend 


ne pros 
me 


ly 


the same | 








is a condition o 


But 


that there ever existed or now exists any just or legitimate 
cause or causes for these conditions I deny. Nor do I believe 





that the so-called Sherman law has had the slighest influenc 

naturally or legitimately, in producing conditions. That 

the law in question has been by bad, selfish, and unpatriot 

made a pretext for these disorders is, to my mind, apaly 
'tible fact. 

. few days ago the Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL], in 
addressing the Senate, made the declaration that it is a ‘* ban 
ers’ panic, and made to order for the shameful and wicked pur- 
pose of destroying silver as a part of the national currency.” | 
believe this statement to be a solutely true. A few days 
the Senater from South Carolina {Mr. BUTLER] declared that the 
= and 
reckless business methods by bankers, stockbrokers, and their 
associate classes, and thoroughly concur in this opinion. En- 
tertaining these views, I have favored a policy of making haste 
siowly. Exporienceand observation have led me to believe that 
periods of excitement and panic are not conducive or favorable 
to wise, prudent, and useful legislation on any And 
those who are charged with the high and responsible duty of 
iormulating policies and conducting public irs should be the 
1ast to yield to public excitement or unreasoning clamor of an; 
description, 

it is the highest duty of public men to be guided by wisdom, 
courage, and cool deliberation, by prudent action to quiet ex- 
cliement, and by reason and courage to dispel and conquer pan- 
ics. The highest test of the great so.dier is his ability to in- 
Spire confidence and courage in a panic-stricken army, and by 
eae action to convert apparent defeat into splendid victory. 
fe is the great commander who remains cool and collected 
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panic,” as itis called, was largely the result of dishoaest 


subject. 
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is the result of a series of compromises. The business relations 
of life are adjusted upon the theory of mutual concession and 
compromise. And,asa general rule, all great and useful legisla- 


tion has been and will ever continue to be based upon the theory 
of compromise. 


[It was concession and eompromise that united the thirteen | 


colonies against Great Britain, in the beginning of our history, 
and that led to our freedom and independence. Without com- 
promise and concession the government under which we live, 
and of which we are all so proud, could not have been formed. 
It was the spirit of concession and compromise that controlled 
and governed the action of the statesmen and patriots who 
formed our presentconstitution. And without this spiritof com- 
yromise our present form of government would never have ex- 
isted, and the perils, hardships, and sacrifices of our revolu- 
tionary ancestors would have been in vain. In 1819~’20 compro- 
mise averted threatened serious national disaster and the prob- 
able disruption of the republic. In 180 this same spirit of com- 
promise preserved us from civil strife and possible disunion. 
And in 1860-’61 it was for the lack of this spirit of concession and 


| to and from the United States. 
| eration the additional fact of the accumulation of gold fr, 


| rency of the country. 


Le 


been no great disparity between the imports and exports « 
And when we take into ; 


own mines, there can be no just cause for the apprehe: 
danger from any exportation of gold. 

But, Mr. President, I believe the real cause of our p; 
trouble was a deliberately formed plan upon the part of ow; 
bankers and their allied interests in the city of New y 
elsewhere to take advantage of the disquietude in manu 


| ing circles already noted and to bring about the present 

| tion of affairs for two purposes: First, to compel the 

| Government to issue its bonds in order that they might eo 
| them for investment and speculative purposes; and seco 


discredit silver and prevent its further use as a part of 1 
And, while it is impossible, in the naj 
of things, to establish this proposition by direct eviden 


ire 


| circumstantial evidence is so clear and satisfactory as to 


but little if any room for doubt in the minds of careful and i, 
partial judges. 
The Senate will remember that toward the close of 


compromise that the civil war was brought on, which drenched 
the country in fraternal blood and afflicted our people with all 
the horrors of civil war. And those of us who believe in the use 
of silver as a part of the constitutional currency of the country 
are of the opinion that it is a matter of such grave and vital im- 


ministration of Mr. Harrison, the subject of issuing th. 
of the Government was seriously considered by that A: 
tration, and strongly pressed by the bankers of New Y\ 
elsewhere. And I believe it isa part of the unwritten 
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portance that patriotism and public interest, present and future, 
emphatically demand that this controversy shall be settled by 
such compromise and concession as wiil be fair and just to all. 

Mr. President, it has been said of us by our political oppo- 
nents that the Democratic party is incapable of self-government 
and unequal to the task of managing public affairs. And I am 
frank to say that it does seem to me that the Democratic ma- 
jority in this Senate is doing all in its power to demonstrate to 
the country the truth of these Republican charges. The Dem- 
ocratic party has a clear majority in the membership of this 
body. At the very outset of our legislative career we are torn 
and rent by factional and conflicting interests. The integrity of 
the party is threatened, business enterprises and the public in- 
terests imperiled because of selfish local demands. Are we 
dead to the dictates of reason and patriotism? 

[s not the preservation of the Democratic party of sufficient 
importance to the present and future welfare of this country as to 
justify and even demand the exercise of such mutual concession 
in the formation of some definite policy as will relieve the party 
and the country from the present dangerous environments and 
utterly disarm our Republican friends of their unfriendly criti- 
cism? Is it true that we are not capable of formulating and ex- 
ecuting public policies that will bring peace, happiness, and 
prosperity to the country? Or are we to verify the predictions 
of our friends on the other side of the Chamber, that if we were 
intrusted with power we would prove incapable of exercising it 
for the public good? I fear, Mr. President, that the experience 
of the last sixty days is rapidly tending to verify such predictions. 

Mr. President, i have said, and repeat, that in my judgment 
the so-called Sherman law has had but little if anything to do 
with producing the present disturbed condition of financial af- 
fairs. Upon the contrary, I believe that these results have been 
produced by dishonest and bad business methods, at home and 
abroad; that one of the chief factors is the stock-gambling op- 
erations in our large cities. Another cause is the dangerous 
centralization of the money power in our commercial centers. 
Another cause is the uncertainty respecting the character and 
modification of our tariff laws. And I am rr much inclined 
to agree with our Republican friends that the latter has much 
more to do with our present unfortunate condition than has the 
Sherman law. Iam in favor of radical tariff reform and reduc- 
tion. And however wise and fair this policy may be, it must 
for the time being naturally be productive of anxiety and un- 
easinessin the minds of the Soeulentannnn of thecountry. And 
so whatever action may finally be taken with respect to the tariff, 
we must reasonably expect a season of anxiety and partial dis- 
tress. 

Mr. President, I am nota friend of the Sherman law. I think 
it essentially bad in every respect. It is a deliberate attemptto 
legislate a part of the Constitution of our country out of exist- 
ence. Instead of treating silver as money and as a money metal, 
as required by the Constitution, it has converted it into an arti- 
cle of commerce; and the common experience of mankind has 
taught us that the destruction of the monetary quality of either 
gold or silver will always impair its value and limit the circle of 
its influence and usefulness. I do not believe that the coinage 
of 4,500,000 ounces of silver per month, or the issuance of silver 
certificates to that amount, could or would create an excess of 
currency or have any infiuence in producing, in and of itself, the 
financial panic and disturbance that we have witnessed. And as 
a matter of fact, statistics that have been read in the Senate 
demonstrate the fact that within the last six months there has 





of that Administration that an opinion had been obtain 

the then Attorney-General confirming the power of the Svere. 
tary of the Treasury to issue such bonds; and that in a 

to this, the then Secretary of the Treasury went so far as | 
pare dies and plates for these bonds; that upon consultat 

was concluded to abandon the plan and throw the respons 

for such action upon the present Democratic Administratio: 

is also a well-known fact that the present Secretary of th 

ury had been frequently urged to issue bonds at various | 
since March 4 last. 

But, to his credit, he has steadily refused to do so. At th 
eral times when the issuance of bonds was being press 
subject of the repeal of the purchasing clause of the 3! 
law was also considered and urged. And these import i 
were invariably instigated by Eastern bankers and their associ- 
ates. In other words, it was clearly and manifestly the Wal 
street policy to issue bonds and to stop the coinage and 
silver. To justify this policy there was no pretense on th 
of any one that there was too much money in the country. 
the contrary, the proposition was almost universally con 
that there was an insufficient supply of money in the count 
transact our constantly increasing trade and commerce. 

If this be true, the inquiry naturally arises why the money- 
changers of the country should be so solicitous for the iss 
of Government bonds and the demonetization of silver. 
hardly be contended that these gentlemen were influe! 
making their demands by considerations of public interes 
the contrary it is quite clear that these people were cons 
their own interests alone. Large volumes of money had 
mulated in the cities of New York, of Boston, and Philad 
and elsewhere in the East, that was unemployed. Invest 
was refused because safe and remunerative returns were not 
solutely assured, hence the object and purpose of the 
changers was to secure an issue of United States bondsin which 
to invest their surplus earnings. And secondly, they proposed 
to decrease and limit the amount of circulating medium in order 
that it might be more convenient for them to control it. And 
thirdly, these bonds were desirable and necessary for the per 
petuation of the national banking system. 

These are the three material considerations that lice 
base of thisentire monetary conspiracy. The parties to this cou- 
spiracy finally concluded to renew their operations in the «it 
of New York; and, as preliminary to thi" contemplated action 
the banks in New York, Boston, and elsewhere were extr J 
busy in proffering advice and assistance to the Secretary 0° tle 
Treasury, on terms altogether favorable to themselves, of course, 
to meet any possible reduction of gold in the Treasury. The) 
were free and profuse in their offers of assistance, as well 1s 10 
their prophecies of an impending panic. In proof of this prop: 
osition we have seen that letters were addressed to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury from various quarters, tendering to him 
the use of large amounts of gold. And the following is the text 
of Secretary Carlisle’s letter of thanks to the Boston bankers: 


TREASURY DEPARTMEN 
April 
MY DEAR Sir: I desire you to convey to the associated banks o! l 
my sincere thanks for their generous and patriotic action in tendering sol 
to the Treasury. If ali the banks intne country which now hold gold wour 
imitate the example of Boston, the financial situation would soon be change 
and there would be no doubt hereafter as to the ability of the Governinent, 
with the patriotic assistance of the people, to maintain its credit, even under 
the most bond ag circumstances. 
Very tr ours : 
oe ts a J. @. CARLISLE. 
Mr. PHINEAS PIERCE, 
n Clearing-House Committee, Boston, Mass. 
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1t will be observed that this letter is dated April 


» 
+h of April the following notice was published in the Boston 


of the Treasury Carlisle the assoc 


i his thanks to 





Secretary . 

. ' f Boston for their tender f i coi and has accepted the 

3 ‘aa Pierce, chairman of the Clearing-House Committee, has so n 

. The tion of the ston wn will place at the disposal of 
rhe action of B I t the disy 

t wn : ; 

. nt between 85,000,000 and #6,000,000 in wold 


rhe Senate will remember that on the 27th of April a naval 
sjowas tooccur in the harbor of New York. Onthe 26th of 


the fol owing Washin ton dispatch appeare | in the New 





\ ri 
York papers. ; 
7 WASHINGTON, Apri 
Pre ent to-day designated Assistant Secretary Hamlin to act as Sec 
he Treasury in the absence of Secretary Carlisle, who left this af 
, with the President and other members of the Cabinet for New York 
ent one week. Mr. Hamlin had a cor ‘ence with Secretary Car 
morning and was made acquainted with the general policy of the 
ry Department, especially as regards the present g¢ question. The 
‘ i y shows improvement old in small quantities was offered 
ints this morning and acce] il. Thep reasul 
The rtmment Will be to accept all gold offere unless the conditions imposed 





vo disadvantageous to the Governn 
” AN PI ident and Secretary Car show by their action in leaving the 
I i 


his time plainer than words can make it their entire confidence 











cal . ; . . oo — 
in the financial situation. Gold will be paid out as demanded for Treasury 
notes. without inquiring whether the gold reserve is thereby invaded or kep 


t. Ithas been practically turned into the Treasury's available ca 
e the President’s announcement that gold would be paid for all Treasury 
"Se oretary Carlisle said this morning that there was nothing new to say of 
situation, except that he was daily receiv ing offers of gold which he was 

One important fact to be noted in this dispatch is that at that 
time there was no fear or apprehension, so far as the President 
and Secretary of the Treasury were concerned, respecting the 

ial situation of the country. If this dispatch was authori- 
tative, the policy of the Administration was clearly defined; and 
it is equally clear that there was no indication or intimation of 
any financial troubles existing or likely to exist by reason of the 
operations of the Sherman law. And, in the language of the dis- 
patch, ‘*‘The President and Secretary Carlisle showed by their 
actions in leaving the capital at that time, plainer than words 
could make it, their confidence in the entire financial situation. 

But, unfortunately, the matter was not to be left in that shape; 
and the further device was adopted by the New York bankers 
of obtaining an interview with the Secretary of the Treasury at 
the earliest possible moment for the purpose ofimpressing upon 
him their views of the situation. Hence it was arranged that 
upon the arrival of the Secretary of the Treasury in New York, 
or as soon thereafter as possible, he should be accorded an op- 
portunity of meeting and conversing withthe “financiers” of 
New York: and the result of that scheme is to be found in the 
New York Sun of April 27, 1893, which reads as follows: 

70 CONFER WITH CARLISLE—BANKERS EXPECT TO MEET HIM TO-DAY OR 
TO-MORROW 

Itis the opinion of financiers who have talked with the President that he 
will do nothing tending to defer final action toward the repeal of the Sher 
man law ; 

Secretary Carlisle arrived in town last night. Early in the day Assistaut 
Treasurer Jordan received word from him that he would be in town and 
wouldremain overto-morrow. Mr. Jordanimmediately conferred with bank 
presidents and private bankers to ascertain when it would be most conven- 
lent for them to meet the Secretary. 

To-day is a legal holiday, and many of the bankers are on the various Co- 
lumbian committees. The majority believed that they could not get away 





from their duties until late this afternoon, and even then the festivities of | 


the evening would prevent them from giving the time necessary to talk over 
the financial situation with the Sec r 

It Was suggested that the bankers me¢ » Secretary to-morrow morning 
at llo’clock. Secretary Carlisle is booked to accompany President Cleve 
land to Chicago to-morrow morning, but he is suffering from a severe cold 








and may not be able to go. Mr. Jordan visited the Secretary last night and 
told him of the situation. If ihe Secretary decides that he will be only able 
to see the bankers late this afternoon telegrams will be sent tothem. Any 





conference held to-day will doubtless b« 
Victoria Hotel. 

A number of the bankers had animpression that no material results con- 

cerning a bond issue would come from any talk with Secretary Carlisle 
An influential New York Democratic Congressman recently had a talk with 
President Cleveland concerning the repeal of the Sherman law. This Con 
gressman told the President that the best way to have the Sherman law re- 
pealed would be to demonstrate the evil effects on the business community 
of the country. The President seemed to agree with the Congressman 
Several financiers of repute in New York came from Washington yesterday 
and they had gathered the opinion that it is the purpose of the Administra 
tion not to take any steps that_in anyway would tide over the results of the 
Sherman law. In other words, so far as they could learn, President Cleve 
land had ascertained that there was no alternative, and that to step in now 
and issue bonds would only defer final and conclusive action toward the re 
peal of the Sherman law. 
, The Washington people were strong in this belief. They pointed out that 
in the President's manifesto he had said that he would continue to pay the 
Government’s obligations in gold. Since that declaration the great supply 
of gold all over the country has been demonstrated, and Secretary Carlisle 
has been daily in receipt of offers of gold Should these offers be discon 
tinued there would be only one thing to do, and that would be todip further 
into the reserve. However, nothing certain concerning the Government's 
policy will be known until President Cleveland returns from Chicago. 

In the meantime Secretary Carli will talk with the bankers and ascer- 
tain their views. President J. Edward Simmons, of the Fourth National 
Bank, said that the talks with the Secretary would be free and frank, and 


either the Fifth Avenue or the 
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here was € Ss a I 4 har y 
he bankers Ww lo ever I ‘ to 

rn in their g l t 1 ata 8 

3 S tat 
‘ 3 
that th ul e YT s f - 
l oO l pi ( ( el 
man act was to De D6 sup) c f that ¢ co é 
ind it is so ortant in d is t the 1 
tion that l ad ced in t oO et t ‘ n 
of the Senate tot it p of it el to t ur ig 
and the repeal of the p sing iuse ofthe S 

A number , vl 
cert i \ ‘ V \ e ry « 

This par ra cl Vy ae oO! | es that one of the “ nt 
elements to considered 1 tH eting was the issu of 
Government bonds: but t ul s interested in it had ttle 
hope of its s 3s ecaus ot the o sno ut 
Mr. Carlisle had resolut Ly his f vy Oe n of 
the sort. The article further states 

Aninfiue Né cD 3 wn ula vith 
Pre lent I 5 ‘ n : von 

I man t I re 
p dw i a 
< try 

As towho this Congressmar I vliedge Lat 
he was a r¢ esent l of eo ( n Vew York 
is quite clear it me is autho i byt to t to 
the Preside t th idea oO n ov ”* wh h th y CO 
quently adopted and enforced ( e And th es 
tion thus made is in SO ! y with subsequent nts 
The article further says 

The P1 t " r ' 

Now, M P ident, that 1 of t tory t t seek ‘ n- 
plicate t x ident ling to agree with the Congress- 
mit L do ft elle ve l ao I ‘ eve that e eI the | esl- 
dent of the United States or the Secretary of the Treasury had 
any connes on whateve r with the se sugce sted p imsand schemes. 
My knowledge of the men and their well-earned reputations for 
integrity and justice, utterly forbids the idea that either the 
President of the United States or the Secretary of the lreasury 
would by word or deed be a party, directly or indirectly, to the 
wicked, corr ind dishonest methods ol procedure sugges ed 
by these banking associatious. The article further says: 

E ra I f repute in New York came from Washington yester 
day l Lad thered the opinion that it is the purpose of Ad 
min rati tt ike any steps thatin anyway would tide over re 
su b inw 

In other words, sofar as they could learn, President Cleveland 
had concluded that tostepin now and issue bonds would only de- 
fer final and conclusive action toward the repeal of the Sher- 
manlaw. In other words, the President had settled in his mind 


th 
rant 


cont 


find, 


the ti 


an SS 


litions 


en existing condition of public affairs would not war- 


‘ 
Ww é 


were formed 





ance Of bonds, nor was It apparent to him that any 


re li cely to exist that would authorize it. i hus we 


Mr. President, that the preliminary steps to this conspiracy 
ind were to be put in operation, if at all practica- 
+} ’ 





ble. upon the occasion of the visit of the Secretary ofthe Treas- 

ury to New York. And what further occurred will plainly ap- 

pear lateron. Onthenext day an article appeared in th me 
| journal, the Sun, April 28, 1893, headed: 

BANKERS MEET CARLISLE—AN HOUR’S TALK AT THE Hous )F PRESIDENT 
WILLIAM THE SECRETARY REPEATS HIS DECLARATION THAT THE RE 
PEAL OF THE SHERMAN LAW WAS THE PRIME DUTY OF THE ADMIN RA 
rl N NEW BONI EXCEPT AS A I tl RT 
No new bonds except asa last resort. That was exactly the 

stat nt that these gentlemen did not wish to hear from the 

sec tit ol! the The l estioned obj ct of the 

m ing’, as sug rticle of the 27 vas, if possible, 

to ind the Sec 1 the President to issue bonds, and 

tha Ol \ is cle l qd in tne rticle to w vie h h ( 36 

cal tl attenti senat lt was suggested i rat 

arth l it on th ne t day th wo ild be tin ie 
bankersand Mr. Carlisle to talk th tuation ove Ont ith 
in pursuance the previous statement 1 l the 
house of dent Williams, and he s what took pla 

New York Sun, Ay] 8, 18 pa 

BANKER E—AN HOUR'S TAI AT THE HOUSE OF PRESIDENT 
WILL! ETARY REPEATS HI ARATION THAT THE REPEAL 
OF THI AN LAW WAS THI {—E DUTY OF THE ADMINIS1 
NO NEW BONDS EXCEPT AS A LAST I 
Secretary Carlisie decided yesterda orning to have a talk with the New 

York bankers Late on Wednesday evening after his arrival from Was 

ingt “i wi nt ‘I surer J n, and ex-A nt 

Treas ve J. Car ' result the Secretary yesterday 1 rning 

suce at he 1e »pank presidents and v ¢ inkers at four clock 

noo! The postponement in the slreview because of th torm 
1e delay, as Secretary Carlisle accompanied President Cleveland 
phin 
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The Secretary landed with the Presidential poste at the foot of Ninety- 
sixth street, and was there met by the Columbian reception committee, in- 
cludiug President J. Edward Simmons, of the Fourth National Bank. 

The Secretary and Mr. Simmonds were driven to the home of President 
George G. Williams, of the Chemical Bank, and chairman of the Clearing 
House Association, at 34 West Fifty-eighth street. 

The following gentlemen were there to greet the Secretary: Mr. Jordan, 
Mr. Canda; President Perkins, of the Importers and Traders’; President 
Sherman, of the Bank of Commerce; President Cannon, of the Chase; Presi- 
dent [ves, of the Western; President Gallatin; President Coe, of the Amer- 
ican Exchange, and President Woodward, of the Hanover, all national 
banks. The conference between the Secretary and the bank presidents 
lusted somewhat over an hour. There was the utmost good feeling dis 


played, and the Secretary said that he was there to make a free, frank, and | 


open statement of what he believed to be the financial policy of the Govern- 
ment 


In the first place, the Secretary said that an issue of bonds just at this | 


time might be an effective remedy, but it would only be temporary, and that 
it. would be followed by disturbances in the money market, and would in the 
end retard the determination of the Administration to repeal the Sherman 
silver law. The Secretary said positively that there would be no bond issue 
except as alastresort. As the Secretary outlined the policy of the Govern- 
ment, it was that nothing would be done that in any way would retard or 
check the determination of the Cleveland Administration concerning the 
repeal of the Sherman law. The Secretary went over the currency laws of. 
the country, and said they were in bad shape and needed revision. He said 
the revision should start with the Sherman law. There is a determination 
also to show to the miners of silver the evil effects of the Sherman law on 
their own fortunes. 

President Cleveland's advisers have told him that the only way to induce 
the Western and Southwestern Senators and Coaugressmen to consent to a 
repeal of the Sherman law is to demonstrate to their constituents that they 
are losing money every day that this law is in operation. The missionary 
work in that direction has been started by a number of the bankers in the 
solid communities of the East. They are daily refusing credits tothe South, 
Southwest, and West, fearing the effects of the Sherman law. 

The Chicago bankers, it was said, are carrying out the same line of policy 
Secretary Carlisle. in his talk with the bank presidents, made his stand very 
clear. It is to be heroic treatment ali the way through on the Sherman law, 
and possibly by the next session of Congress the silver-mine owners and the 
adherents of sil ver in the Senate and the House will be ready to consent to 
@ repeal of the law. 

The bank presidents, replying to Secretary Carlisle, cordially informed 
him that they would be ready at all timés to codperate with him in the suc- 


cessful administration of the financial policy of the Administration. Every- | 


bedy shook hands, and there was harmony ali round. 


expected sources. 
Mr. President, I submit that the testimony offered establishes 
beyond question the truth of the proposition that this panic ‘‘ was 





suvmission, and the accumulated perils and hardships. s 
and sorrow, distress and pain, which we have witness 
last six months were to be endured. The business int 
the country, the happiness and prosperity of its people 


A 


| wickedly and criminally jeopardized or destroyed fo 


purpose of subserving the merciless ends of conscience! 
changers. 

Mr. President, upon the evidence submitted “ gui 
be the verdict of an impartial jury against the mone, 
the United States; and punishment, swift, just, and r 
ought to follow in the wake of such a verdict. But, 
dent, we are not compelled to rely alone upon the « 
ready submitted. It is supplemented by the further { 
the 23d of September last an article appeared in th 
turer, an industrial trade journal published in the city 


| delphia. Iam told that it has a reputable standing, 


ducted and controlled by raen of high character and in 
who are deeply interested in observing the course , 
This article reads: 


HAS IT BEDN AN ARTIFICIAL PANIC: 


The prostration of manufacturing industries is due to the 
whether they are soon to be without tariff protection, and th 
prostration is the great and governing cause of the general paraly 
ness. But there has been, besides, a financial panic, a withdrawa 
from banks. a refusal of banks to pay their depositors on dema 
yond that, a practical suspension of bank functions in the co! 
remittance of money. This financial trouble was superadded t 
and it has caused great additional loss andinjury. The questio 


| from the first, how far this panic was natural and unavoidable 


it was artificial and manufactured. 

It was observed that in those New York journals whose dail) 
pose it is to serve the foreign and importing interests, regardl 
terest of the American Union, there was about four months ag 
effort to increase the natural anxiety caused by the outfiow of 
are called *‘ scare’’ heads, and *‘ scare’ paragraphs on the edit 
were used day after day, soon causing alarm as to the financi 
and then developing that drain of the bank deposits which 


| main feature of evil in the money market. This ‘ scare" was 
In the meantime the Secretary continues to receive offers of gold from un- | 


tificialin a large measure. It is, moreover, believed by many 
deliberately planned to excite public distrust, to give excuse for 
bling of Congress, and to exert ‘‘p-essure” for the repeal of the 
act. It wasto bean “object lesson’ to the country, to conv 


| men, especially in the West, that the policy outlined in New Yor 


made to order”—manufactured expressly for the occasion and | 
for the three purposes already stated, to wit: To force an issue | 
of bonds, the destruction of silver as a money metal, and the per- | 
petuation of the national banking system. If the matter wassub- | 
mitted to the consideration of a fair and impartial jury upon this 


testimony there could be no doubt about an affirmative judgment | 


on the propositions that I have named. In making this state- 
ment, I want it distinctly understood that I acquit the President 


of the United States and the Secretary of the Treasury of any | 


complicity in it. I do not believe that either of those distin- 
guished gentlemen were advised or had any knowledge of the 
specific objects and purposes of this meeting. 

Nor do I believe that they or either of them would under any 
cireumstances have given an approval, direct or indirect, to the 


followed as the only way of escape from further distress. 

That this charge was just, shocking as it seems. now receives s 
fresh evidence. The hesitation of the Senate to repeal ‘ unconditi 
as the New York demand upon it reads—the silver-purchase cl 
veloped a new threat from that city that more object lessons w 
if t e Senate haits longer. Thus in the money article of the Pre 
city, on Saturday last, there occurs this statement: 

‘* There is more time money offered and some commercial pape 
sold chiefty to country banks at 8and 10 percent. Itis well und 
the New York banks will not freely lend money until the Sena! 
the repeal of the silver bill.” 

The threat in this may be said to be somewhat veiled. But t 
threat appears from the dispatch sent at the same time from Ney 
the correspondent of the Ledger, of this city, and printed also on 


| This dispatch, speaking of the stock market in New York. said 


t (the stock market) is waiting to he r from the Senate, and 


| out Some apprehension that some further ‘ object lesson ’ may b 


wicked and fraudulent schemes of the gentlemen that the Secre- | 


tary met at the house of President Williams—the purpose and 
effect of which was to destroy and paralyze, at least for the time 
being, the business interests of the country. I apprehend that 
all Mr. Carlisle did was to meet these genilemen as a matter of 
ordinary courtesy and politeness, and to afford to them the priv- 
ilege of presenting their views, as he would have accorded a like 
opportunity to any other citizen of the Republic. 

Mr. President, it conclusively appears: from the article last 
read that the bankers of the United States, forgetting their du- 
ties as citizens and their obligations to the Republic in which 
they live and to the laws of the land that secure to them the 
enjoyment of their possessions, and in defiance of every principle 


of good citizenship of morality and patriotism, deliberately | 


entered into a conspiracy to paralyze and destroy for the time 
being the business interests and industries of the country, for 
the purpose of securing to themselves unjust and unconscionable 


advantages. The rights of the people were to be ignored; the | 


interests of the Republic were to be ruthlessly trampled under 
foot; the wheels of industry were to be stopped; commercial en- 


terprises were to be suspended; the fires and forges were to be | 


smothered; all enterprises were to come to a standstill; the peo- 
ple of the silver States and the silver-mine owners of the West 


were to be crushed out—hardships of so onerous anature were to | 


be imposed upon them as to make itan “‘object lesson.” And in 
their distress and peril they were to be forced to consent to con- 
ditions that their judgment and interests repudiated. 

Those dependent upon banksand bankersfor means to carry on 
their business were to be denied accommodation; credit was to be 
withdrawn, and b-nking accommodations were to be refused. 
The businessmen of the South and West and North west were to be 
crippled, crushed, and destroyed, ruthlessly and relentlessly. 
Men, women, and children were to go hungry and be forced to 
beg for bread in a land of plenty. They were to be starved into 


move that body.”’ 

This is certainly more definite, and can not be considered obs: 
threat that there shail be more “ object lessons " is such a mena 
understand. Butin the money article of the Press on Monday 
still more plain statement of the case. In that article there are 
traordinary sentences: 

“The mercantile community which desires banking accommod: 
not feltthe improvement, and the reason is the New York ban! 
termined not to let money loose until the Senate votes for the re} 
silver lawofJuly. Thereis plenty of idlemoney in New York whic 
men could use to advantage, but the policy of the banks is to hold 
According to some street authorities additional and aggressive s 
taken in New Yorkto impress silver Senators. The following 
around the street on the news tissues on Saturday: ‘Our state 
steps were under consideration likely to exert pressure for repe 
ported by facts which came to light during the day pointing to 
bility of an early advance in rates for sterling exchange to fi 
would make talk of gold exports instead of imports.’”’ 

Two matters are alleged in these passages: (1) That the bai 
accommodate the mercantile community until the purehase cl: 
pealed, though there is plenty of idle money; and (2) that there is 
an advance in the rates of exchange as will cause ‘* talk,"’ and « 


| alarm over gold exports. The latter was “under consideration, 


to the tissue bulletins, but the former was a line of action which ha 
definite and well settled. 

Upon such announcements as these comment must be practical 
fiuous. To endeavor to create; by manipulation and artifice, fresh 
distress, is simply an attempt to commit a public crime. compar: 
arson is trivial. But, like any other criminal design prematurely 
it ought to defeat itself. We trust it may. 

One thing must be remarked in thisconnection: It will bea dire inis 
if the national banks of the country are betrayed into complicity W 
of those in New York as are heiping to coneoct this sehemeof pub 
Because, if they shall be—if the whole national-bank system is to | 
with this infamous stick—how is it supposed they can. be effect! 
ported when their time of trial comes, as it presently will? The distin 
men at Washington in whosecompany the implicated New York ban 
now suppose themselves safe. will not heip to defend the national-b: 
tem; on the contrary many of them will turnto rendit. And is itsu| 
that the mass of the people. if further convinced that the money pa! 
artificial—in part. or entirely a‘ set-up job’’—willrally in the bank’s 

Gentlemen, whoever you are, who propose tomake distress wantol 
are playing with fire, and may perish in the flame of your own creauly 


Se the opinion of these very able journalists is that— 
The prostration of manufacturing industries is due to the uncerta 
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» they are soon to be without tariff protection; and this industrial 
wi - stat 3 the great and governing cause of the general paralysi isi 
President, while I do not believe this statement to be en- 
tr { do believe that the fear and apprehension enter- 
: by the proprietors of the | » manufacturing industries 
a) untry is the result of anticipated changes of the tariff 
cad ountry; and it has had very much more to do with 
il disorders and business depressions of the last six 
than all other causes combined. And when the tariff 
comes up for discussion in this body you will hear this 
ion advanced day after day by our fri is on the othe: 
.e Chamber. And very little if any of these disorders 
ttributed to the Sherman law. 
| be told very pathet ly too, and with great earnes 
. d eloquence by our R p ibl un fr na that it was no 
in law that closed up the furnaces and forges and 
‘ housands of laboring men into the streets and made 
thy ds of bread-beggars in the city of New York. And Iam 
afraid that some of my Eastern Democratic friends 
ymes are in the shadows of great manufacturing build- 
\lbe very much inclined to agree with them if they do not 
cok te with them in order to prevent what I would call legiti- 
, nd yper tariff legislation. The article quoted from pro- 
O SAY 
| here has been, besides a financial panic, a ithdrawalof money from 
sand a refusal of banks to pay their depositors on demand 
t statement is true, Mr. President, and it is precisely the 
consummation of the purpose outlined in the article in the Sun of 


+ 


\ 8, And here we might brietly inquire again, what wus 
the xy to be pursued, as outlined in the Sun of April 28? 
What sort of an object lesson was to be presented to silver-coin- 
age States and to Western Senators and Representatives, to com- 
pel them to vote for the unconditional repeal of the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman act? It seems that 

Some of the President's advisers had told him that the only 


oli 


way to indu 





Western Senators and Representatives to assent to the eal of the Sher 
ma uw was to convince them that their people were losing money every 
day +t this law was in operation 


[ do not believe that the President ever had an adviser that 
gave him any such counsel or advice. I do not believe that 
the President would ever have submitted to any such sugges- 
tion. Certainly no friend of his or of his Administration ever 
advised such a course or policy. That such selfish suggestions 
made to somebody by the binkers of New York, I have no 


we 

do It is in harmony with the methods usually adopted by 
gentlemen of such class We are also advised that there 
was a determination to show to the miners of silver the evil 


effects of the Sherman law upon their own future. We are 


further advised that the necessary work in that direction had 
been started by anubmer of the bankers in the ‘‘ solid communi 
ties” of the East, and also in Chicago. And this object lesson 
was to be taught, and was taught, by daily refusing credit to 


New York and elsewhere in the East, millions of money that 
egitimately belonged to the Southern, Western and Southwest- 


the South and Southwest, and the* West In other words, in 
7? 


ern bankers, were locked up in New York and payment thereof 
r d when demanded. 
Loans were to be refused to business men—loans required by 
them to enable them to carry on their operations. All the arts 
wiles of banking were to be brought into effective operation 
for the purpose of creating a stringency in the money market. 
This would depress business, necesssrily result in financial dis- 
aster, the closing of factories and forges, stopping the wheels of 
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industry, paralyzing all commerce, producing an army of the | 


nemployed—these were results that would necessarily follow 
he wicked and criminal conspiracy that was entered into by the 
‘ew York and otherbankers for the purposeof giving an object 
sson to the *‘ silver Senators,” and to the Southern and West- 
ern Senators generally, thereby forcing them to vote for the un- 
conditional repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman law. 
_ Mr. President, this conspiracy and scheme was wicked, crim- 
inal,and infamous. It meritsand should receive the unreserved 
condemnation of every man, without reference to his locality or 
his political relations. That these men could have entered into 
this conspiracy and could have pursued the plan so cunningly 
de ised, in ignorance of its disastrous results, is absolutely im- 
possible. Every man of ordinary judgment must have known 
th: t the execution of the plan agreed upon to bring about the 
terrible condition of affairs that we have witnessed would nec- 
essarily produce these precise results. 

Unfortunately, Mr. President, the bankers have brought to 
their aid in this miserable piece of work a vast majority of the 
gre.t newspapers of the country. Venaland corrupt as nine out 
of every ten of them are, these newspapers have been a part of 
the machimery—the engines, the mediums—by and through 
which these infamousschemes have been presented to the public. 
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money so collected they deliberately and arrogant refused t 

pay it, giving as reasons therefor that ‘‘ times were hard,” t 
nancial conditions were dangerous,” and that ** we are af! 
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troduced and forced upon their creditors ‘‘ certificat nd b 
terfuges of various kinds. never contemplated or authorized b 
law or by honesty. I particularly call the attention of the 

ate to the following paragraph from the article quoted fron 
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ially in the West, that the policy outlined in New 
he only way to escape further disaster. Mr. Pri 
dent, that the statements contained in this paragraph are true 
; I 


t doubt. Tl 





not admit of a hey are in narmMmo ly WILLD the artl 

cles alre juoted from New York papers and in line with act- 

ually occurring and existing facts. [t presents a picture of 

wickedness and crime unparalleled in the history of financial 
operations 

“Mr. President, ‘ve are not left to one incident; we are not re 

nitted to one cire.mstance: we are not forced to rely upon one 


heory, or piece of evidence, to establish the truth of thiscrim 
ina Turn whatever way we m:y—to the right, to 
he left, to the present, to the past—we find 
evidence the mostconclusive character 
Spiracy, its objects and purposes. And now, 
planned it, and having wickedly and in cold blood executed it 
with resulting starvation, suffering, prostration of de- 
struction of industries, the paralysis of commerce: having caused 
thousands and thousands of poor men, women, and children to be 
throwa of employment, with an army of the unemployed in 
the str New York be for bread; with the cries and 
lamentations of your victims ringing in your ears day and night, 
you turn and ask Congress to relieve you from the evil conse- 
quences of your own wicked and infamousconduct. And you as- 
sure us that the repeal of the purchasing clause ef the Sher- 
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man act, which had no legitimate partin producing the troubles | 


you complain of, will relieve the country from all its embar- 
rassments. 

Mr. President, as alink in the chain of circumstances tend- 
ing to establish the existence of the conspiracy which I charge, 
and its objects and purposes, I quote further from the article in 
the Manufacturer: 

The hesitation of the Senate to repeal ‘unconditionally”’—as the New 
York demand upormit reads—the silver-purchase clause has developed a new 
threat from that city that more object lessons will be given, if the Senate 
halts longer. Thus, in the money article of the Press of this city, on Satur- 
day last, there occurs this statement 

‘There is more time money offered and some commercial paper is being 
sold, chiefly to country banks, at 8 and 10 per cent, It is well understood 
that the New York banks will not freely lend money until the Senate votes 
for the repeal of the silver bill.” 


Mr. President, it is difficult to understand and appreciate the 


full force and meaning of this paragraph. The threat to the | 


Senate therein contained is, in substance, that unless we. im- 
mediately repeal the purchasing clause of the Sherman act we 
are to be visited with another ‘object lesson.” Thatsuchisthe 
purpose of the men who are engaged in sowing the wind, in the 
first place, | have no manner of doubt. That they will be bold 
and wicked enough to attempt its execution I verily believe. 
With a full knowledge of what was threatened in April last, and 
in view of what has taken place since that declaration of war was 


made, and also bearing in mind the natural, universal, and ever- | 


present insolence, intolerance, and cold-blooded tyranny of what 
is known as the money power, wherever it has reigned, there 


can be no doubt in the mind of any fair man about the execution | 


of this new threat. Indifferent to the ruin they have wrought, 
careless of the happiness and rights of their fellow-men, un- 


moved by the spectacle of the poor and the distressed, earnestly | 


resolved upon the accomplishment of their own wicked ends at 
whatever periland however disastrously it may affect the rights 
of others, these men are prepared to recklessly and relentlessly 
enforce their ‘‘object lessons” until their purposes are gained. 

Present conditions are not without a pa “allel in the history of 
the United States. There are those yet living who have some 
recollection of the terrible war waged by the old Bank of the 
United States against the Administration of Andrew Jackson. 
The present attitude of the national banks of the United States 
presents an exact parallel to the controversy between Andrew 
Jackson and the money monster of thatday. The old institu- 
tion was cold-blooded, selfish, insolent, intolerant, and reckless. 
Itsought notonly to control the financial operations of the United 
States, but endeavored to establish a mastership in every de- 
partment of the Government. It even invaded the Executive 
Mansion, and threatened the very life of the President himself. 
It demanded servile obedience from Cabinets, and insolently 
stalked into the very Senate Chamber and boldly and arrogantly 
made its demands. 

This is precisely what the same power is doing to-day. Itsob- 
ject is to turn the Executive Mansion into a temple of the money- 
changers and toconvert the Treasury Department into an annex 
to Wallstreet. And it demands that the Senate of the United 
States shall be its craven agency in the accomplishment of its 
ends. The question, Mr. President, is whether the Senate of the 
United States shall be the refuge and shield of the people from 
wrong, injustice, and tyranny, as it has often beenin times past, 
or whether it shall yield and abdicate its functions for the bene- 
fit of a relentless and selfish class. It is not so much a question 
whether the purchasing clause of the Sherman law shall be re- 
pealed, or whether it shall not be—however momentous the is- 
sues involved therein. A greater issue is presented, and it is 
whether government by the people of the United States shall 
continue, or whether the Government shall be delivered over to 
the dominance and control of an unscrupulous, arrogant, and 
selfish class. For one, so far as I am concerned, I intend to 
stand by the people and against classes, of every name and nature. 

Even, Mr. President, if I were halting between two opinions 
upon the subject of repeal—if I were hesitating as to the line of 
duty I should pursue at this time—if I had doubts as to what 
the wishes and interests of my own constituents are—if 1 were 
uncertain of the line of policy to pursue in regard to the pend- 
ing bill—the conduct manifested by the banking interests cf the 
United States would alone be sufficient to determine my action 
and record my vote against their demands. If | doubted, I 
should resolve the doubt in favor of the people, against whose 
interests the plans of these gentlemen are aimed. In any event 
their attitude toward this bill would be sufficient warrant for 
any honest man to hesitite and pause for solemn inquiry as to 
the steps that he should take. And this Senate would do well 
to think often and seriously before yielding to dictates and de- 
mands of the character that I have endeavored to describe. 

Mr. President, we can not rid ourselves of the conclusion nor 
Civorce ourselves from the conviction to which I have directed 
the attention of the Senate by simply saying that the proofs 
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offered ‘‘are simply newspaper articles.” It is true the 
newspaper articles, but they and the multitude of news). 
articles with which the Senate is familiar generally were y, 
ten for a purpose. Many of them are articles that have 
They are articles which reflect and represent t 
terests they speak for. They are not the vaporings of th 
and malicious. Nothing of the kind. They are declarations 
made for the benefit of men whose interests they repre 
And there is no escaping that conclusion by any wave of 
hand or mere declarations that they are irresponsible newsp 
clippings or the statements of irresponsible men. No, si! 
effect of them can not be avoided in anysuch way. They si 
reveal the objects, purposes, and interests of what is kn: 
the money power with brutal frankness. 

Let me again call the attention of the Senate to the clo 
paragraph of the article last quoted from: 

There is more time money offered, and some commercial paper is be 


ld, ¢ ! co snd 10 per cent. It is well understood 
thatthe New York banks will not freely lend money until the Senate votes 


Mr. President, Iam nota very old man, but I am old enough 
to remember that there was a timein the history of this Gov 
ment when we heard a great deal from certain men north of 
Mason and Dixon’s line about the slave-driver, and the crack of 
the slave-driver’s whip. Times have changed, sir. If it be true 
that at one period of the country’s history we had a slave oli- 


| garchy in the South, it no longer exists. 


Now we are afflicted and threatened with an infinitely more 
dangerous oligarchy—a money oligarchy—and the crack of the 
slave-driver’s whip is no longer heard in the cotton fields of t! 
South. It has been transferred to New York and Boston and 
Philadelphia, and other seats of the money power. Anditscrack 
is now heard in the temples of your money-changers and where 
fortunes are gambled for on your boards of trade, and like pal- 
aces of robbery and shame. Those are the places where it j 
heard nowadays, and as a rule it is not in the hands of as 
brave, manly,and a generous people as in the days gone by: but 
it is wielded by the hands of cold-blooded Shylocks, whose pro- 
totype and ancestor Shakespeare found and immortalized by 
genius. 

There is one other fact, Mr. President, that Idesire to call at- 


| tention to in this connection, and that is, that notwithstanding 


all the clamor we have heard about the ‘‘ money market ” the 
fact is that the money market and the business industries of t 
country have beensteadily improving since about the Ist of July 
‘nis is a fact that can readily be verified by the daily reports of 
Eastern newspapers, commercial journals, bank magazines, an 
financial papers all over the country. Upon an examination of 
these journals you will find that day after day and hour after 
hour the volume of trade, traffic, and commerce of every descrip- 
tion has been on the increase. Day by day money has become 
more plentiful. Week after week the trade reviews are of the 
most encouraging character. Manufacturing establishm nts, 
after a period of idleness, have been put in active operation. 
Gold has been constantly flowing intothecountry, sothatat this 
hour we probably have more gold in the country or quite as much 
as we have had at any timein the last twelve months. And the 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia papers, in their commercial 
reports, give evidence of an improvement in trade of every kind 
andcharacter, which will no doubt continue in the absence of fur- 
ther ‘‘ object lessons.” There was and still is an abundance of 
money inthe banks. Deposits are increasing by the million loans 
are constantly increasing ata low rate of interest, andevery move- 
ment gives clear indication of a return to order and prosperity. 
The new-threatened crusade may, and as a matter of course wi 
naturally, change these conditions. It will be instituted for the 
purpose of changing them. The people, and particularly So 
ern and Western Senators who are in favor of silver, must 
treated to another ‘‘object lesson,” and as a matter of course 
this object lesson can only be taught through the instrumental 
ity and the devices that hava heretofore been so disastrous!y 
used. 7 
And why has this apparent season of prosperity set in’ Sim- 
ply because there was never any natural reason for the former 
disturbance. There never has been and is not now any 
mate financial trouble in our immediate presence. Hence |! 
necessity for the object lesson for the purpose of derangin. | 
ness, producing suffering, bringing distress upon the people 12 
order to force an issue of bonds and to demonetize silver. -\nd 
notwithstanding all the infamous schemes resorted to to emph 
size this ‘‘object lesson” they were not sufficiently potent to p! 
vent the resumption of trade and business according to the or 
nary methods and principles. These conditions existing, the 
Senate is slow to act bec.ise there is not now and never his 
been a single hour since the Senate convened, a majority of its 
membership in favor of uncon litional repeal. 
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Nor does a majority of the Senators to-day, nor has sucha 
majority at any time, entertained the opinion that the Sherman 
law was the cause of the financial disturbances that we have had. 
Not even the * object lessons” have been sufficiently strong to 
in juce the peoplewr the Senate to believe anything of the kind. 
But the people have not yet suffered sufficiently, and have not suf- 
ficiently atoned for their independence in resisting the demands 
of the money lords: and I suppose the result will be a few more 
obiect lessons. And still we are gravely told by the newspapers, 
and sometimes inferentially by Senators on the floor of this 
Chamber, that the business interests of the country demand im- 
mediate action. 

Mr. President, it may be important and useful to inquire what 
ig meant by the ‘* business interests” and the ‘‘ business men ” of 
the country. I have heard that phrase used so frequently in 
the discussion in this Senate that it has suggested to me the 
propriety of inquiring who these ‘‘ business” men are that are 
demanding the repeal of the Sherman law. Judging from what 
| have heard, [ would conclude that the millions of farmers, who 
raise the corn and the wheat, and the cattle and the hogs, and 
the millions of agricultural products that supply the land, these 
farmers are not to be classed as ‘‘ business men.” 


( 


ged in the arts and the sciences and the operation of the 


veneral industries of the country, are not to be regarded as | 


‘*husiness men”? 

Mr. President, the vast majority of the people in this country 
are included in the classes that have named. Do they not con- 
stitute the great body of your citizenship, and are they not enti- 
tled to more consideration than the others? I think so. And 


yet they seem to receive less consideration at the hands of public | 


journals and at the hands of certain politicians than any other 
classes. And I am sorry to say, Mr. President, that the classes 
for whom I speak now—the farmers, the mechanics, the laboring 
men, the menin the mines, and thoseengaged inthe general pro- 


ductive industries of the country, the small merchant, the doctor, | 


the lawyer, and the millions of people included in these callings— 
receive and have less consideration at the hands of the Federal 
Government than any other classes of our people. Itistime that 
this condition of affairs was changed. We have had class legis- 
lation and class favoritism long enough; and now the people and 
their interests ought to be considered by the American Govern- 
ment, 

Listening attentively to the debate in Congress, I have some- 
times been amused at the nervous anxiety exhibited when the 
subject of national banks is mentioned. Stretchforth your hand 
and touch a national bank, and you are guilty of sacrilege. You 
have touched something holy, in the estimation of some people, 


and immediately you hear a storm of indignation as if you were | 


invading the very holy of holies and rifling the temple of the sa- 
cred vessels. Advance a proposition which has some general 


tendency to benefit the whole people of the country, of making | 


the laws uniform in their operation and in their results, that 
their blessings, like the showers of heaven, may fall upon all the 
people—the rich and the poor, the high and the low alike—and 
you are confronted by the proposition that youare treading upon 
holy ground, that you are imperiling the business interests of 
the country, and it must rot be done. 


Submit a proposition such as was recently done by the Senator | 


from Missouri | Mr. COCKRELL] to authorize the Government of 
the United States to issue Treasury notes to take up and retire 
certain past-due national bonds—as we undoubtedly havea right 
to do—and instantly you are met with the proposition that ‘it 


can not be done; you are advocating the issuance of fiat money; | 


you are jeopardizing the business interests of the country by the 
issuance of an irredeemable paper currency.” And we were told 
that to do this would be highly improper, exceedingly injudici- 
ous, and absolutely unwise. But submit a proposition authoriz- 
ing the issuance of more bonds or to amend the laws, giving to 
national banks the right to issue all the additional money that 
the country may need, and it is, in the estimation of these finan- 
ciers and venerable statesmen, a highly proper thing. 
the Government to issue itsown circulating medium is altogether 
improper. 

It is entirely proper, in the estimation of many, tosuffer an 


irresponsible agency, cold-blooded, selfish, and tyrannical in its | 


nature, to control the monetary interest of the people. But 


when the Government undertakes to transact this business for | 


itself and for the people you are forthwith met by some great 
constitutional or financial objection that is as idle and as un- 
stable as the wind. All this must be relegated to the judgment 
and direction of our great financiers. And yet, Mr. President, 
I have never known in the whole course of my life of a great 
financier engaged in the banking business where judgment I 
would be willing to accept over night when it comes to the forma- 
tion of a great financial policy. I have never known one of 
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M The black- | 
smith, the carpenter, the laboring man, and all those who are | 


But for 
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them to make a prophecy respecting the financial operations of 
the Government that ever proved true, unless, indeed, it was 
the kind and character we now have under consideration, where 
the bankers have deliberately and boldly 
to bring about certair their own 


and benefit. 
I have some dge by ‘* great finan- 
in the past, and the result has never been favor or 
complimentary to their judgment. The average “ financier,” as 
he is called, outside of the mere formula of loaning money 
ulating in stocks, and collecting interest, knows lessof the basic 
principles of monetary science than almost any other man in the 
community. And this is the result of his training and environ- 
ments | want to direct 
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In this connection, Mr. President, | the 

attention of the Senate again to the telegram received by me 
| from the New York Times on the 9th of June last. It reads 

On equally good security money now loans in England at one-quarter 
current rate in the United States. In the opinion of prominent financ 
if the Sherman act is to be repealed immediate relief will result from prompt 
assurance thereof, and resulting in a flow of cheap money from London to 
America 

Now, Mr. President, if there were no other reason for my vot- 
ing against the unconditional repeal of the purchasing clause of 
the Sherman act, I should doso for the very reason suggested in 
| this dispatch, namely, that we should have a ‘flow of cheap 
money from England.” I sincerely hope that this is a condition 
| that will never exist in this country. We have had enough of 

‘*English cheap money.” We have had too much of it. And 
| conditions to-day would be infinitely better if we had never had 
|}adollar of it. The fact is that we neither want nor need cheap 
money from any foreign country. What we do want and what 
we need—and a great deal more of it than we have—is the old- 
fashioned, Jeffersonian, constitutional, Democratic money, of 
gold and silver and greenbacks—greenbacks or Treasury notes 
issued by the Federal Government and not by national banks— 
gold and silver and greenbacks in abundance to supply all the 
| reasonable wants of trade and commerce—that is the best money 
| that can be possibly made. 

[tis good money; itis honest money; it is sound money, and 
the more we have of it the better. And theless ‘‘ cheap English 
money ” we have the better off weare. [amof the opinion, Mr. 
President, that the ‘‘ English cheap money” which is now in- 
vested in watered stocks, fraudulent railroad bonds, and wild- 
cat securities of every description, is one of the causes of the 
financial derangement of the present time. I trust and earn- 
estly hope that the time may come, and come soon, when this 
great nation of 65,000,000 freemen—this magnificent empire, 
with all its splendid possibilities, greater than all Europe; this 
great, aggressive, intelligent, and self-reliant people, the most 
highly educated, the most enterprising of which history gives 
any account; the most capable of self-government that has ever 

existed on the face of the globe, will have a financial policy of 
its own. 

A political policy which shall be known as an American policy; 
a financial policy which shall be essentially American. What 
ve most need at this time, Mr. President, is a broader, deeper, 
and more intense spirit of genuine Americanism, a business sys- 
tem adjusted to the needs, interests, and conditions of American 
citizens. In other words,an American political and social sys- 
tem,an American “om mercial system, a system in all respects in 
| harmony with the greatness and spirit of our own people, in order 
that we may becomes what we ought to be absolutely independent 
ofthe naticnsoftheearth. Unfortunately, afalse system of politi- 
cal economy and vicious business methods has mortgaged us to 
Europe and enslaved our commerce and trade, and made us the 
financial slaves of England. 

These shackles and bonds which paralyze and enslave us 
must be broken before final and complete commercial independ- 
ence and prosperity come to us. I hope the time will come 
soon, when we shall be absolutely free from all the nations of 
the earth and have no union with Great Britain, except such 
| as shall come from history and tradition. No nation can ever 
grow great, wise, or independent that is financially and politi- 
| cally subordinate to another. No people can ever rise to the 
highest degree of intelligence and manhood so long as its 
financial system is subject to the dominance, control, or inter- 
ference of a foreign power. So the best possible thing that can 
happen to us as a people, the best thing that can happen for the 
benefit of our children and our children’s children, for all gen- 
| erations to come, is that we shall end all financial dependence 
upon the outside world. When we become the masters of our 
| own financial as well as our political conditions we will be in a 
| position to assume among the nations of the earththe rank, dig- 

nity, and power which our resources, intelligence, thrift, indus- 

try, manhood, and courage entitle us to occupy, and not till then. 
Turning again, Mr. President, to the question of financial proph- 
ets, itis to be remarked that one of the peculiarities of these 
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financial gentlemen is their habit of assuming a monopoly of 
knowledge about everything. The representative of this class 
promptly assumes that he knows everything about finance and 
that you know nothing. He is of the opinion that. by virtue o 
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| uel J. Tilden tothe office of President. 
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ter of fact, ignored the prophet and his prophecy and elected Say 
Our Republican friends 


| some manipulations of doubtful propriety, but with which th 


his money-changing and stock-jobbing operations he has become | 


absolute maste 
ever. ‘The result of my observation ia that asa rule they know 
lees of the real laws of tinance and are the most unsafeand unre- 
liable judges of broad financial operations and principles, as well 
as governmental science, of any classof people onearth. I have 
a recollcetion of some singular financial prophecies conneeted 
with political actions and results occurring within the last twenty 
years. 

In the great political contest of 1872, when we Democrats so 
loyally supported Horace Gresley for President of the United 
States—a circumstance of which [ have always been proud 
Republican friends became somewhat alarmed as to the possible 
resultof that Presidential campaign. 
to call upon a financial prophet to give the country some reasons 


why Horace Greeley should be defeated and why Gen. Grant | 


should be releeted. If my memory serves me correctly, they 
called forth a prophet for that oeeasion, a gentlemanof the na: 
of Jay Cooke, who had been, I believe, a banker and a Govern- 
ment agent, and who was supposed to have grown enormous) 
rich through this agency—a highly estimable gentleman of dis- 
tinguished tulents—and, as suggested by my friend from Delaware 
[Mr. GRay¥], Mr. Cooke thereafter grew enormously poor; and 
{ shall tell you how that happened. 

Our Republican friends called upon Mr. Cooke to express his 
opinion as to the financial situation and the probable disasters 
and financial results which would overtake the country in case of 
the election of Mr. Greeley. So, in the latter part of the cam- 
paign a circular letter was issued by Mr. Cooke, a financial ad- 
dress from a Republican standpoint, advising the eleetors of the 
country to est their votes for Gen. Grant; that the election of 
Mr. Greeley would be disastrous, and would dangerously disturb 
the financial interests of the country; that. Mr. Greeley was not 
a financier; that he was without experience in the practical af- 
fairs of life, had no acquaintance with financial laws, and that it 
would be a serious mistake to elect him to the office of Presi- 
dent. But, on the other hand, if they would vote for Gen. Grant, 
keep the Republican party in power and maintain its financial 
policies, continued peace and prosperity would hover over the 
land, and the smiles of Providence would be continually and per- 
petually wpon us. 

Unwisely, as people sometimes. do, they obeyed the advice of 
this prophet and did vote for Gen. Grant. But notwithstanding 
the propheey of Mr. Cooke that in the event of the election of 
Gen. Grant peace, happiness, and finaneial prosperity would con- 
tinue, within less than a year from the inauguration of Gen. Grant 
we had a serious financial panie, in the very faceof the predictions 
of Mr.Cooke. Andthesingular thing about it was that the very 
propbet who had so predicted waa one of the earliest victims of 
the disaster whieh he had predicted: would not eecur if Gen. 
Grant should be elected. The result was that Mr. Cooke became 
peor because of uttering false prophecy—the natural and proper 
penalty for the false prophet. 

Mr. President, | remember another instance whieh oceurred 
during the Presidential election of 1876. Our Republican friends 
were much disturbed at the possible result of thatcampaign, and 
they called in another prophet and political finaneier. He 
seanned the politican horizon, and in the deep and far-away skies 
he saw visions of peiceand happiness.and prosperity to the coun- 
try if Mr. Hayes should be eleeted and Mr. Tilden should be de- 
feated. At the solicitation of our Republican friends he put forth 
flaming manifestoes, advising the people of the country of their 
prosperous and happy condition and assured them of a continu- 
ance of that peace, happiness, amd. prosperity in the event that 
Mr. Hayes should be elected. 

Upon the other hand, he pointed out in lurid language the ca- 
lamities and misfortunes that would befall the country and ruin 
our people if Mr. Tilden should be elected, and particularly if we 
should adopt his 3-per-cent bond poliey. This great political 
financier and prophet, this master in finance, was Henry Clews, 
of New York, a banker, broker, stock-dealer, a gentleman of 
character and intelligence, standing high in his business voea- 
tion, and enjoying, undoubtedly, the confidence and respect of 
his fellow-citizens. I believe Mr. Clews had been a Government 
agent for the sale of its bonds and other securities, and that out 
of it he had accumulated, by the toil and sweat of his brow, a 
handsome fortune; just how much I do not know, but he was the 
chosen prophet of all other prophets selected by our Republican 
friends for this special eceasion. Like Saul among his brethren, 
he stood head and shoulders above themall. And asa matter of 
course, he prophesied in favor of the Republican party and the 
electionof Mr. Hayes. The result was that the people, as a mat- 


And they felt constrained | 


of the science of finance in every respect what- | 


seemed to be entirely familiar, got the advantage of us. an 
the office to which Mr. Tilden had been elected to Gove 
Hayes,of Ohio. Following this result retributive justice aga 
came to the front. With smiting hand she justly and righteo 


| punished this second false prophet. 





| 
| 


| 1877, which more seriously affect 
our | 


| to bend to the sterm. 


| oving to mislead us to the injury and ruinof the country. 


| 


So our Republican friends deliberately cheated the people o 
of their man for the office of President and installed another i 
his place, and because of this false prophecy, and this gr 
wrong, divine justice visited the country with swift and heay 
punishment. Mr. Hayes had not been in office more than abou 
six months when we were overtaken by the great financial crash ¢ 
ed the interests of the country 
than any oceurrence of like character that had happened in many 
years, and curiously enough history repeated itself, and the very 
prophet that had been selected to warn us of the dangers that 
lay in front of us in case of the election of Mr. Tilden—the very 
man who had been selected as high priest and prophet to wn 
us against Mr. Tilden’s financial methods, was the very first man 
p History does repeat itself. It is sort of 
a retributive justice, but another proof *‘ that justice walks with 
leaden feet, but strikes with an iron band.” 

Mr. President, the financiers of the present are false prophet 
They are endeavoring to mislead the people. They are endeay- 
The 
have selfishly and wiekedly ‘‘ sown the wind,” and are justly an: 
properly ‘‘reaping the whirlwind.” They are now beseeching 
us to relieve them from the burdens and from the just pen iltie 
incurred by reason of their own ill-advised conduct. [am n 
in faxor of extending to themany benefit or advantages whateve 
resulting from their own cruel and wicked policy. 

Shall we adopt the plan of giving special privileges and 
vantages to bankers or to any ether class of citizens and | 
mit them to use those rights, privileges, and prerogatives ins 
a manner as to produce harm and hurtfulness to the people an 
imperil and destroy their business industries through manip 
lations started originally for the very purpose of advancing th 
own. personal interests? I do not be:ieve such a poliey would b 
either wise or just, and if such special privileges and advantag: 
are aecorded to any class of men and they shall abuse them t 
their own hurt no act of Congress ought toshield them from th: 
consequences thereof. But in this as in all other cases swiltar 
speedy punishment should follow the commission of the wrong 

Mr. President, I think I may be pardoned for diverging at thi: 
point from the line of argument I had intended to pursue in orde 
to say that. just so long as we continue to permit any sort of 
alliance and association between private individuals and the 
Government of the United States in financial operations, we 
shall have financial troubles. It is the history of the worl 
repeated a hundred times, and always with the same result 
and. it always will be so, so long as human nature is actuated an 
dominated by the laws. of avarice and selfishness. Whenev« 
you unite the financial and political power of the Government 
with the interests of private individuals and corporations, yo 
are sowing the wind and will as sure as death reap the wh 
wind in theend. There can be nosafe operation of any of 
powers of Government when eounected with individual ent 
prises. 

Hence, Mr. President, I am unalterably opposed to : 
banking system of any kind or character or any banking s; 
subject to thesupervision or control of the Federal Gover 
Lt is wrong in principle, dangerous in practice, and fatal i 
sults. It may be possible for a man to be a Democrat and f 
the existence of national banks; it is possible that a man ca 
lieve in the Christian religion and wholly reject the divinit 
Christ, but I do not understand how it may be so. My tl 
of Democracy forees me to conclude that it is utterly impos 
for a man to be a Democrat and at the same time believe in t 
principle of national banks: it may be possible that a man 
be a Democrat and believe in a protective tariff, but to my mi 
the proposition is an impossible one. 

It may be possible that a man may be a Democrat and loyal 
the Constitution of his country and at the same time believ« 

a single gold standard, in the very teeth of the Constitut 
Yet I confess that to me the proposition is a doubtful one. 
may believe in a national bank and be a good citizen; he m 
believe in the protective tariff and be a good citizen; he may be 
lieve in the gold standard and be a good citizen; but to beli 
these things and be a good Democrat is to my mind incompa'! 
ble. There may be harmony between good and evil, but I do n0' 
understand it. There may be no conflict between right ani 
wrong, but I de not so understand it. It may be that there Is 
no antagonism between virtue and vice, but [I am unable to so 
understand it. 


tpubli 








In my judgment the theory of national bsinking of any name 
or nature is contrary to every principle of Democracy; contrary 
to every Democr itic platform that was ever written: and no in- 
at can be found, soe far as my knowledge goes, where a Demo- 
erat e ecopvention, State or national, has ever declared in favor 
of national banks. In my judgment the principle of national 


absolutely at variance with the letter and spirit.of the 


banks 1 


nstitution, as truly and completely so as is the right to pretec- 


Ho or proteetion’s sake. I have heard it said that there is a 
very great difference between our present national banking sys- 

m a the old national bank of 1816. Asa matter of course 
+} re differences in the two systems, but in principle they 
\ recisely the same. In my judgment the existence of any 
n | banking system is contrary to the genius and spirit of 
out itutions andat war with the history and traditions of the 
De itie party. 

constant menace and challenge to the financial operations 

Government itself. At every turn it challenges the 
anh security, and happiness of the veople. There is but one 
safe method te pursue in order to p ‘ve our liberties and the 
of the people and the safe ty security of the Govern- 

ment itself and that is to perpetu: divoree the Government 
fro} banking operations. 
~ Mr. MCPHERSON. Will the Senavor yield to me for a ques- 
ion 

Mr. MARTIN. Certainly. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator knows: very well that the 
system of national banks is one which the Demoeratic party 





have inherited. They are really not responsible foritas a party, 
nd I should like to ask the honorable Senator, inasmuch as we 
no other appliance, no other machinery for banking to- 
iy, except that of national banks, and as we must have some- 


thing to meet all the mutations of confidence and credit—is it 
not the safest and best course to maintain the national banking 
system until we find something else to take its place? 


‘Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I take great pleasure in an- 
swering the question of my friend from New Jersey, because | 
have great respect for his. opinions and character, and I am glad 
the suggestion | made brought him to his feet, for | want to get 
him out of the slough of despond and place him on safe Demo- 
cratic ground. The Senator says, and says properly, that the 
existence of national b nks is a matter for which the Vemoeratie 
party is not responsible. He is right in that. They seem to 
have grown outof the conditions thut appeared to make them 
necessary at the time they were instituted, but in my judgment 
it was a deliberate violation of the Constitution, a violation of 
every principle of sound government, financial and political. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheChair suggests tothe Sen- 
ator from Kansas that unless he addresses the Chair it is im- 
possible for his remarks to be heard. 


Mr. MARTIN. I thank you, Mr. President, for the sugges- 
tion. I shall endeavor toconform toithereafter, but I was deeply 


interested in answering the question of my learned friend from 
New Jersey, and inadvertently turned my face his way. As a 
further answer to the Senator from New Jersey, I say unhesitat- 
ingly that L believe the wisest and best thing the Democratic 
party can do is to repeal the entire body of our national b inking 
laws, and the quicker this is done the better. And while it is 
true that the national banking system is.an inheritance for which 
the Democratic party is not-responsible, the party is not bound 
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to accept the inheritance or to become chargeable for its longer | 


continuance. It is better for the public interest that we reject 


a bad inheritance at the earliest possible moment,and be thereby | 


relieved from all responsibility for its further existence. 

lL understand and appreciate the fact that an immediate and 
utter destruction of all national banks would produce some incon- 
venience and trouble. 
ately repealed, saving to existing banks the right to continue in 
business until the expiration of their present charters, so that 
no additional binks can be hereafter organized. And while it 
is true that the plan suggested might cause some financial dis- 
turbance, the permanent dangers to result from their continued 
existence would more than counterbalance any temporary in- 
convenience. If the body be aftlicted with a cankering sore, 
the sooner the sore is removed the sooner the body will be re- 
stored to a.sound eondition. Whatever conditions of a danger- 
ous and perilous nature we find existing in the body politic, wis- 
dom and prudence dictate that they should be removed at the 
ear! lest possible moment. 

Phe Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON] asks me what 
agency L would substitute for national banks. I answer that, 


Nevertheless the laws can be immedi- | 


make anything except gold and silver a legal tender for \ 
ment o debdt,. notwithstandin he idgment of the Su e 
Court of the United St to ‘ ! Howeve 3s a good 
citizen, | accept the judgment of the court in that behalf as final 
and conclusive. 

lL accept this judgment of the cour sido iv others that 
have been made. I[ do not believe that b licia rislation 
immortality and individuality can rj thus 
clothing it with the rights of constitutional cit Nevel 
theless we accept the de ision rta i ‘ - 
ence to tl decre { do not ie he 
United States, in the discharge of adoub | 
wise, can er krill ther citizen ; 
trial or other 1 onsibulity t i ws of ti! 5 ) 
killine oecurred. 

To my mind the propos ion 1 4 ist Ss 
sizes the rs ¢ jud il a the l ten 
dency o dicial tribunals to « to power and isp iwis- 
diction. | would substit for nat anks la silver 
and Treasury notes issued by the Government of the United 
States in the ordina v transaction of 3 l ness, na i accor< 
ance with the pro isions of the ¢ ynstitut y And i oecal bank 
ing institutions are convenient d necessary for the transaction 
of the businessof tl yuntry, as I think they a [ would ve 
the matter of their establishm t id on to t ‘ ] 

| States. The p Opie ol the sev tat » Cel } y enapable 
of r ulat iy thelr Hhnancia fiairs fe and convenient 
mariner. And one supreme advantag: establishment of 
State fiseal institutions would be ) ! ti of the 
money pow n the United States 

\ few d wo the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHER 
SON | dé l om his seat in this body that he was *“ opposed 
to conve ng [reas Department of the United States 
into a junk-shop Lagzree with him ou that point Ldo not 
De ve it al of tl a of Congr 35 to autho I 1e pur- 
chase of ¢ old or r fo ny purpose I do not think 
that Congr ossesses any more power toestablish a depository 

| for gold and silver than it has to establish . depository for corn 
or wheatorcotton. Hence! havealwaysopposed and am still op 
posed to the principle involved in what is known as the Sher- 
man silver-purchasing act. I believe it is the purpose ol the 
Constituti that Congress should coin money and regulate the 
value thereof, and of foreign coins, and not establish a deposi 
tory for the reception of the same. 

L believe it was the intention of the framers of the Constitution 
that the money of the country should be gold and silver, and that 
it should be coined upon terms of equality, with t on 
ov condition so far as the amount is concerned. Beyond this, I 
amin favor of the restoration of the old-fashioned democratik 
system of using Treasury notes or greenbacks, and I believe the 
Constit on autho zes and justi es the issuance of such notea, 
and to such an extent as may be neeessary to meet the wants of 
the Government id to accommodate the commerce and busi- 
ness of the country 

[do not share the opinion that has been so frequently ex- 
pressed in the Senate that the free and unlimited coina of 

| silver would produce too much money. I believe that the great 
commerce of this country will justify the coinage of every ounce 
of silver at the present ratio of 16 to 1 that ean be produced in 
this country or elsewher Other gentlemen think diiferently 
I respect their opinions. I may be mistaken. I| may be right 
I think Lam—nevertheless it. may be that | am wrong and that 
our Eastern Democratic brethren may be right. This is a mat 
ter that can only be determined by time and exper [ have 
not observed anything in the past history of th intry that 
will induce me to believe that there is any dan to be appre- 
hended from the free and unlimited coinage of silv 
[ admit that there are arguments and conditions which 


| 
i 


while I are not what is sometimes termed a “fiat-money ” man, | | 
do oelieve in gold and silver, the constitutional money of the | 
United States; and I believe it perfeetly competent for Congress | 


te authorize the issue and use of the old-fashioned Treasury 
notes. I do not believe that the United States or any State ean 


be fai considered on both sides of this question. Chat there 
is a conflict between the Hast and the West and tl Kast and 
the South in regard to this matter is manifest. It is not only a 
eontlict of opinions, but itis aconflictof interests. And because 
it is a confliet of interests, a conflict between debt I di- 
tor, a confliet between borrower and lender, the greater the rear 
son why some fair and honorable settlement should be made of 
this vexed question. 

Mr. McCPHERSON. The Senator is sure he is right on the 


creenback question? 


Mr. MARTIN. There is no doubt about that 
Mr. McCPHERSON. The Senator acknowledges that he may 
be wrong on the silver question, but on the greenback question 


he knows that he is exaetly right. 

Mr. MARTIN. Yes. Iam absolutely certain that lam right 
on the greenback question. [ think I am right on the silver 
question. But I mean to say that there is a possibility eof my 
being wrong respecting the unlimited coinage of silver at pres- 
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ent. I do not believe, however, that the Senator from New | 


Jersey and myself will disagree upon the question of the consti- 
tutional demand and requirement for the use of both gold and 
silver as money. Nevertheless, [ understand the Senator from 


| ably equal. 


New Jersey to be oppused to the further coinage of silver at pres- | 


ent under any conditions; while I am in favor of the continued 
free and unlimited coinage of silver at its present ratio. If I 
am correct in stating the positign of the Senator from New Jer- 
sey, it would seem that he is in favor of legislating silver money 
out of existence, in violation of the letterand spirit of the Con- 
stitution. 

sut in view of the wide differences of opinion that exist at 
present respecting the coinage of silver upon the theory that I 
have suggested, and for the sake of producing harmony and 


peace in the ranks of the Democratic party, and throughout the | 


country, and out of a due regard for all the interests involved, I 


promise measure that would be reasonably fair and just to all 
sections of the country. If it shall be the general judgment of 
Congress that the free and unlimited coinage of silver at the 
present ratio of 16 to 1 would be dangerous, and would likely im- 


willing to accept, for the time being, some other fair ratio. 

[ am frank to say, however, that in my judgment the mere 
mutter of ratio plays but a small part in the solution of this 
question. If it shall be the general opinion of Congress that 
the unlimited coinage of silver would endanger the business in- 
terests of the country, then in the interest of peace and for the 
purpose of doing justice to all sections of the land and dealing 
fairly with all the interests involved, I would accept, for the 
present, a limitation of the amount of coinage per month or per 
vear. No man can say with an absolute certainty what would 
be the result if either or any one of the suggested plans were 
adopted. We can learn from experience alone what the result 
will be. 


What [am particularly contending for, Mr. President, is an | 
unmistakable vindication and establishmentof the constitutional | 


doctrine of the free coinage of silver. I am anxious to get rid 
of the falseand pernicious doctrine that hasembarrassed and pavr- 
alyzed and uniformly discriminated againstsilver as money since 


i873. Atthat time it was wickedly, unjustly, unfairly, and uncon- 


stitutionally stricken down in the house of pretended friends: de- | 


stroyed as a money metal and relegated to the domain of com- 
merce, 


And this is the material fact that has contributed from | 


thence to the present time to the supposed depreciation of the | 


value of silver. And I undertake to say, and without fear of 
successful contradiction, that if both metals had been continu- 
ously treated in the constitutional manner as money metals upon 
a basis of equality and fairness and without discrimination for or 


against either, that no such disparity in value would exist as we | 


find to-day. 

[t is simply absurb to say that silver is worth as money only 
so much per ounce as compared with gold. In a commercial 
sense that is true. 
has been. Itis true because by unjust, unwise, unfair, and un- 
constitutional methods, silver has been discriminated against, 
and gold made the favorite metal. If our financial policy had 


In a money sense it js not true, and never | 


been reversed in 1873 and gold destroyed as a money metal as | 


silver was, and made practically an article of commerce, and sil- 
ver had been made the standard of value and receivable in the 
payment of all debts public and private—in other words, if sil- 
ver instead of gold had been made the money of the country, no 
such difference would have existed between the value of gold 
and silver as we find to-day. 

Upon the contrary, the advantage would have been on the side 
of silver, because of the fact of this favored legislation. The 
value of any metal as money depends largely upon the extent of its 
usability; and the decree of government fixing it legal status and 
the extent of its usability in payment of all debts public and pri- 
vate—in other words determining its legal-tender quality—is 
more potent and effective than any merely supposed value of the 
article itself. Asa matter of course I am now speaking not of 
yaper but such metals as are generally recognized by the civ- 
ilized and trading nations of the world as money metals. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. If the Senator will pardon me— 

Mr. MARTIN. Certainly. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I know that the Senator’s Democracy is 
of the cordial, ardent, and energetic kind. I should like to ask 
the honorable Senator what he would recommend to a Demo- 
crat—such a Democrat as I have just described—who would 
violate the very terms, conditions, and demands of the Demo- 
cratic platform, made in national convention assembled by the 
Democratic party, demanding that if we shall proceed to coin 
money from the two metals, gold and silver, they must be in- 
trinsically and exchangeably equal? The Senator speaks of 
“coining” at the rate of 16 to 1, when to-day it requires 28 pieces 
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of silver to 1 of gold to make them intrinsically and exchano: 
He certainly would not want me to violate the »; 
form to that extent? . 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I feel it not only a duty but 
pleasure to answer the question of my friend, the Senator fro) 
New Jersey. He asks what I would do with such a Democ: , 
he is, who believes as he does. Thefirst thing I would dow 
be to induce him to repent, believe, and be baptized. The 
political and financial sins will beforgiven. The Senator speaks 
of the impossibility of coining silver and gold upon terms of 
equality, because he claims that to-day it requires 28 pieces of 
silver to 1 of gold to make them intrinsically and exchangeab 
equal. : 

Mr. President, as a commercial proposition the statement of 
the Senator may be true. As a monetary proposition it is not 


/ yar S | true. Because, as a matter of fact, every silver dollar that has 
should be willing to accept, in lieu of the present bill, any com- | 


ever been isstsd by the American Government and every silver 
certificate that hasever been issued by the Government, whether 
redeemable in coin or bullion, is for all monetary and exch inge- 


| abie purposes worth 100 cents on the dollar, measured by his 
| gold standard, in every spot on the American Continent: So 
peril the business interests of the country, at an early day [ am | that his proposition as a statement of monetary conditions is 


| not correct. The commercial difference exists largely for th 


very reasons I have already mentioned, and those reasons aré 
Because, of the universal use and debt-paying power accorded to 


| gold by law, and the unwise and unjust and unfair limitations 


imposed by law against silver in the limitation of its use and 
debt-paying power. And if.the laws of the country would plac 
the two metals upon a plane of equality, so far as their coin 

and use as money metals and debt-paying power is involved, n 


| such difference in value as suggested by tne Senator from Ny 


Jersey would or could possibly exist. 

Iam also glad, Mr. President, that the Senator has called my 
attention to the demands of the Chicago Democratic platfo 
upon this subject. I listened a few days ago with deep int 
to his interpretation of the Chicago platform and its deman 
I do not know whether py friend from New Jersey is a law 
or not. But judging from the course of his argument the ot! 
day, Linfer that he is not. I also listened a few days ago to t 
very able argument ofthe distinguished Senator from Delawa 
{Mr. GRAY]upon thissame question; and I always pay more atte! 
tion to the remarks of the Senator from Delaware than al: 
anyone else, for the reason that I have the very highest est 
mation and appreciation of his judgment, character, and fairnes 

And I must confess that I was somewhat amazed at the const 
tion placed by my friend from Delaware upon the Democrat 
platform. As a matter of course, his argument was happ 
agreeable, and interesting, as everything he says is, but it r 
minded me of a distinguished judge, who upon one occasio 
heard a very distinguished lawyer argue a case before hin 
And after the lawyer had concluded the judge was asked by 
brother attorney his opinion of the argument to which they h 
listened. The judge replied by saying that he had never hea 
in all the course of his life so much bad law so pleasantly state 
in the same length of time. It occurred to me that that was 
the oxact condition of the argument of my friend from D 
ware, 

Mr. President, I have the Democratic platform adopte 
Chicago last year before me. I have read it with care, and have 
endeavored to ascertain to the best of my ability what it means 
and I think I have fairly succeeded in that respect. ln their 
speeches in the Senate a few days ago the Senators from 
ware [Mr. GRAY] and New Jersey |Mr. MCPHERSON| insist: 
that we must pass this bill in its present shape and without c 
dition, because the fifth subdivision of the Democratic plattorm 
distinctly and unconditionally demanded the repeal of the p 
chasing clause of the Sherman act. Ideny this. There is no 
such demand contained in that section or any other section or 
subdivision of that platform. 

In the first place, one would naturally assume that in the fo. 


| mulation of that platform, those matters that were regarded | 


the most important would be the first treated of; and that a 
public policies would be considered in the platform in the orde 
of their importance. This is a fair rule of interpreting any 
statute, contract, or written document. If we adopt this ru 
of interpretation and apply it to this platform, we find that the 
Democratic national convention did not attach the importanc: 
to the Sherman law that the friends of the present bill « 
If the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act was 
regarded as so vital and important to the welfare and intervs' 
of the country, it would undoubtedly have been the first propo 
sition considered in the platform, certainly the second. lpo 
the contrary, it is the fifth proposition. 

Now, this method of argument, «¢ a matter of course, is notcon 
clusive; but it is nevertheless a potential factor, and one that 
must be taken into consideration in the determination of the 








ene 


amount of importance attached to the Sherman law by the Chi- 
cago convention. If it be true that the convention regarded the 
Sherman law or the purchasing clause thereof as being so dan- 
yerous as to challenge the welfare of the country and imperil its 
financial interests and industrial conditions, it is but fair to say 
that it would have been the very first subject treated of in the 
jJatform. Butitwas not. Tariff reform was by that convention 
regarded as of paramount importance. Opposition to Federal 
election laws wasof supreme concern. But the Sherman law was 
relegated to the position of fifth in line of importance in the 
udgement of that great convention. Mr. President, my friend 
from New Jersey, and every other Democrat who p irticip ited in 
the campaign of 1892, knows as a matter of fact, that the great, 
overshadowing issues in that campaign were, first, the repeal of 
the McKinley law; second, the prevention of any force-bill legis- 
lation by our Republican friends. 

The money question was discussed but little, if any, in New 
England and in the Northern States east of the Allegheny 
Mountains; but it was discussed and thoroughly considered in 
the southern, southwestern, and western part of the Union. 
And these sections of the Union were as deeply and as vitally 
interested in the money question as they were in the subject of 
tariff reform and in opposition to Federal election laws. And | 
may here add, that in my judgment, if the candidate of the Dem- 
ocratic party had at any time during that campaign written a 
letter or made a statement respecting his financial views, of the 
character embodied recently in the letter written by him to the 
governor of Georgia, or if the Democratic party at Chicago had 
assumed that position in its platform, or if the Democratic cam- 
paign orators throughout the country generally had made such 
speeches upon the silver question as we have had from the North- 
eastern Senators in this Chamber within thelast two months, the 
Democratic party would have been utterly defeated. 

If, during the last campaign, the Democratic party had as- 
sumed the position upon the money question now occupied by the 
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But, as a matter of fact, what does the platform say upon this 
subject? I will read, and comment as I proceed: 

We denounce the Repu aL rislation known as the Sherman act of 
1890 as a cowardly m eshiit, iraught w possibilities « f danger in the 
future, Which should make all of its supp rs, as Well as its author, anx- 
ious for its speedy rel 


Mr. President, this great convention of the greatest*political 
party on earth, the g i met 


greatest political party that ever existed, 


in the city of Chicago in national convention in June, 1892. Up 
to andatthat time no Democrat in or out of that convention—not 
even the Senator from New Jerse y [Mr McPHERSON . > was 


a member of the convention—had discovered that t) 


1ere had been 
any unusual dangers or perils in the operations of the Sherman 
|law. Nor had the convention or the Senator from New Jersey 


| ent danger of ny kind. 


Senator from New Jersey and those who act with him, Benjamin | 


Harrison would to-day be President of the United States. Mr. 
President, in further answer to the question of the distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON], [ tepeat that in 


the rights and interests of States or individuals, the natural 
and logical order of procedure would be to put in the fore- 
ground those things which are deemed fundamental; to name 
first the pivotal facts, around which details must cluster. Fun- 
damental purposes are always placed in the beginning of the 


contract, statement, or agreement, while the incidental conditions | 
take their places naturally and orderly in the subsequent parts | 


of the contract or agreement. 
such important relation to the Democratic platform. 

It is further insisted, Mr. President, by some of the friends of 
this bill that the different parts and subdivisions of the several 
sections of this platform must be separated one from the other; 
that each section contains many subdivisions, and that each 
must be treated as an independent proposition. One may be en- 
acted to-day, another to-morrow, and a third some other day, 
and thus, by piecemeal, the contract may be enforced. I am 
amazed that a lawyer would advance a proposition of this kind. 
It is unsound in law, wrong in morals, and unjust in enforce- 
ment. To interpret a law, contract, or agreement upon such a 
basis would not be tolerated in any court of justice anywhere. 


[In the first place, in the formulation of that platform, and particu- | 


larly in the formulation of the fifth section, the Democratic 
party sought to announce a financial theory, a plan, a scheme of 
finance. 

The reference to the Sherman law is incidental—not the basis 
of a financial scheme, and the plan was intended to be executed 
asa whole; notin parts, not in subdivisions, not by paragraphs. 
And this is manifest from the very languageof thesection. Good 


faith, common fairness, homespun honesty, require that the Dem- | 


ocratic party and the Democratic members of Congress and the 


Democratic Executive of the nation shall construe this section | 


of the platform according to its letter and in harmony with the 
manifest will and wishes of the convention that framedit. In 
the first place, and it has been repeated over and over again, that 
the Democratic national platform unequivocally demanded the 
repeal of the Sherman law; and I have even heard it stated that 
‘the Democratic national platform demanded the immediate and 
uncoumonal repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
aw. 

I deny that the Democratic national platform makes any such 
demand. There is nosuch declarationinit. Nota word to be found 
that justifies any such conclusion. In fact, there is no declara- 
tion or demand of that kind to be found in any part of the plat- 
form. And I am unable to understand why it is that able and 
distinguished men of long experience and service in this body 
should have fallen into the habit of making such statements. 


The Sherman law occupies no | 





, . | act of 1890 was a ‘‘ cowardly makeshift.” 
the construction of laws, of contracts, and agreements affecting | : 





up to that time discovered that it was fraught with a then pres- 
All that the convention said, all that 
the Senator from New Jersey said (because he was a member cf 
the platform committee and agreed to the proposition which I 
have read) was that the act was a- 

cowardly makeshift ies of danger in the future 

not that any evils had 
not that any were then threatened, but simply 


fraught with possibilit 
Not that it had produced any danger: 
resulted from it; 
that it was— 
fraught with possibilities of danger in the future 
There was nota word orsentence in that platform condemning 
the Sherman law because of any evil results it had produced. 
There is no declaration to be found in the platform that it was 
even likely to produce dangers or disaster in the future. The 
sole declaration was that it was 
sshift 


acowardly make fraught with possibilities of danger in the future 


Mere possibilities,and nothing more. Ihave heardit repeated 
in this Chamber over and over again that the Democratic party 
has placed itself on record condemning the Sherman law as be- 
ing the cause of all our financial disaster. I deny that the Dem- 
ocratic national convention said a word of the kind. There was 
nothing in the platform from beginning to end that justifies, 
wholly or partially, the statement. 

Mr. President, | agree with the platform that the Sherman 
It was a cowardly at- 
tempt to evade political responsibility. It was a dishonest ef- 
fort to save the Republican party from defeat in the election of 
1892. It was a wicked and cruel measure, designed in part and 
by at least a part of those who voted for it, to complete tbe 
scheme begun in 1873 of utterly destroying silver as a money 
metal in this country. 

And, Mr. President, I denounce the bill now under considera- 
tion as another cowardly makeshift to undoin part the wrongs 
of the former ‘‘ cowardly makeshift,” and for the further wicked 
and unjust purpose of forever and eternally eliminating silver as 


} a part of the constitutional coinage of this country. 


So, Mr. President, up tothe time that that platform was re- 
ported to the convention for adoption by the appropriate com- 
mittee, and of which committee my distinguished friend from 
New Jersey was a member, and in whose deliberations he par- 
ticipated, and in the presentation of the platform to the conven- 
tion he was a party and for which he voted, neither he nor the 
convention nor anyone else had ever heard, suspected, or believed 
that the Sherman law had produced any serious financial disas 
ter, or immediately threatened trouble in the United States. 
No one had discovered the fact that it was liable to imperil the 
business industries of the country, or that we were standing 
upon the brink of bankruptcy and ruin. But the convention 
said that the law was “fraught with possibilities of danger in 
the future,” not that it was certain to produce any disaster or 
trouble; not thatit was surely liable to do so; not that it would 
naturally or logically bring about any of the wrongs at present 
laid at its door, but that it was simply ‘‘fraught with possibili- 
ties” of such danger. 

[agree, Mr. President, with that declaration. I believe that it 
isa bad law in every sense of the word and in every aspect of it. 
[ believe thatit is ‘* fraught with possibilities of danger,” but not 
of the kind or character or for the reasons suggested by the 
friends of the pending bill. It is fraught with the certain dan- 
ger of impairing. the usefulness and value of silver as a money 
metal. Itwas designed for that purpose. It is fraught with the 
danger, necessarily, of forcing the Government to depart from 
the constitutional method of treating silver as money. It is 
fraught with the possibility of ultimately destroying silver as a 
money metal, to the immeasurable hurt of the great body of our 
fellow-citizers notengaged in banking, stock gambling, and kin- 
dred pursuits. The platform further says that the law is 
a cowardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of danger in the future 
which should make all of its supporters, as well asits author, anxious for its 
repeal 

Mr. President, I am not one of its supporters. I 
been. Iam notits author. 


never have 
No Democratic Senator on this floor 
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was its author. 
yporter, and none ever was. It occupies, in the legislative his- 
tory of this country, the unique position of having neither friend, 
guardian, nor defender, and no one seems to be willing to assume 
the role of father; and I apprehend that but few, if any, would 
be willing to be recognized as itsmother. As to the question of 
its paternity, that must be referred alone to the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN.] So much, Mr. President, 
for the Democratic national platform and the Sherman act of 
1890. 

The next declaration in the platform roads: 

We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the 
country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver without discrimination 
against either metal or charge for mintage. But the dollar unit of coinage 
of both metals must be of equal intrinsic or exchangeable value, or be ad 
justed through internation 1 agreement or by such safeguards of legislation 
as shall insure the maintenance of the parity of the two metals, and the 
ecual power of every dollar at all times in the markets and in the payment 
of debits. And we demand that all paper currency shall be kept at par with 
and redeemable in such coin. We insist upon this policy as especially ne 
essary for the protection of the farmers and laboring classes, the first and 
most defenseless victims of an unstable money and @ fluctuating currency. 





So, Mr. President, we find that this convention declared in 
favor of the 
use of both eg | and silver as the standard money of the country. 


This is sound Democratic doctrine. 
mony with the 
traditions. 


The Constitution says that Congress shall have the power to 


Constitution, in harmony with its history and 


oiin 
a but gold and silver coin atender in the payment of debts 

These constitutional provisions are alike binding on Congress 
and the several States of this Union. 

The platform says: 

We hold to the use of 
country. 

Not to gold as the standard, not to silver, not to either metal 
partially or wholly, not to either one alone, but to both. They 
walk hand in hand, as faith and charity. They are as closely a! 
lied as truth and justice. And they are bound as closely and as 


noney,t 
e anything 


both gold and silver as the standard money of the 





rulate the value thereof andof foreign coin; andnoStateshall | 
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} 
| 


No Democratic Senator on this floor is its sup- | 


| Mr. President, meant toinciude in that declaration not only +) 


| constitute the ‘‘standard money of the country.” 


It places the party in har- | 


contracts, 


| 


| tract, statute, or agreement relating to aparticular subject 
| be construed together asa whole in order to give the docu: 


| to the platform as I have read it, that platform means sim 


yorpetuully tozether by constitutional ligamentas were the ‘* Si- | 
@ > | 


amese twins,” and no casuistical reasoning or metaphysical 
quibbling can ever separate them. 

Mr. President, in the interpretation of the law and of contracts 
and agreements and all papers of a like character we must apply 
broad and comprehensive rules, not narrow, illogical, or tech- 
nical reasoning, rules free from quibbling and broadly and com- 


attain -d—justice, right, and the public good. We must in- 
terpret the words contained in such laws, contracts, and agree- 


ments agreeably with theis common and ordinary acceptation | 
The sense of the whole must be expressed as men | 


amongst men. 
usually express their thoughts, their wishes, their purposes—in 
the plain, ordinary language of the country. This is the rule of 
interpretation that the law fixes. In addition to that, the law 
requires as a universal rule that in the construction of laws, con- 
tracts, and agreements the whole of a paper relating toany par- 
ticular subject—the whole of the law relating to any particular 
matter—shall be construed together; that is, as a whole, inorder 
to gather the full meaning and purpose and intent of those who 
are to be bound by it. 

It is contrary to every principle of law and justice that one 
party to acontract containing mutually boneficial conditions and 
fixing mutual rights shall be permitted to enforce such contract 
against the other party insuch manner as to exclude such other 
party from presenting and litigating, in the same suit, his cor- 
responding rights under the same contract. Under the same 
law, each man must have his day in court, each in the same suit 
to prosecute and defend whatever rights each may have against 
the other. To permit one neighbor to enforce the provisions of 
& mutual contract against another neighbor without permitting 
such other neighbor to enforce other provisions of the same con- 
tract against hisadversary, would be unconscionable and unjust. 

The Senator from North Carolina|Mr. VANCE|aptly and truly 
stated, in his recent speech in this body, that the fifth section of 
the Democratic platform was intended to formulate a Democratic 
policy as a whole; to fix a financial scheme and theory, to be ap- 
plied in the administration of the Government. And that in 
justice and fairness this financial plan should be adopted as a 
whole, not by piecemeal, not by ‘‘cowardly makeshifts ” dealing 
with one item at atime. And in this the Senator was correct. 
Such piecemeal legisiation is neither wise, prudent, nor patri- 
Otic. It is essentiaily unjust and it is particularly unfair in that 
class of legislation where it is manifest that justice can only 
come through compromise and concession. 

Mr. President, it isnotalone the gold and silver already coined 
that is ta be the ‘standard money of the country.” No man 
everdreamed of any such interpretationas that. It would hardly 


i 


| coinage of either gold or silver. 
eee in harmony with the great objects and purposes to | 


| age of botn gold and silver as the standard money of the coun 


| pension of the coinage of either metal. 


be fair to impute toany fair-minded man of ordinary intellic. 
a contention for aconstruction of that sort. But that conven! 
gold and silver then in use, but that the coinage of cold and ai 
ver should thereafter be continued, and should be used as st 
dard money in the same way. Because it not only declares 
favor of the use of both gold and silver as the standard mon 
the country, but it declares in favor of the coinage 
the coinage 

Referring to the future 
of both gold and silver, withou 


discrimination against either m 
charge for mintage 


a 

So good faith requires, and party honesty requires, the contra 
demands that the gold and silver coin of the country shall co 
stitute its standard money, but that we shall thereafter co: 
tinue to coin both gold and silver, without discrimination agains 
either metal, or even mint charges, and that such money sha! 
The use of 


thea Torda * ots lar , v7? 7 +hi 
the words ‘‘standard money” in this platform means lawful 


ioney—money that shall be receivable in the payment of all 
debts, public and private—it means constitutional money, that 
is the money that was contemplated by the convention, and i 


was intended that its coinage should be continued. 

Mr. President, as before stated, there are two other rules o 
construction that are applicable to all written instruments, lay 
or agreements. One is, that the whole and e 
part of such instrument shall be given force and considerat 
and that every word and sentence shall be construed to m 
something and to mean that which the language used natura 
implies. Thesecond ruleis thatthe whole of-every part of ac 


under consideration harmony, uniformity, fairness, and ju 
Adopting this universaily-recognized principle of constructi: 
accepted by every civilized nation on the globe, and applyin 


that the Democratic party have declared unmistakably jor t 
continued use of both gold and silver as the standard money o 
the country; that it has declared in favor of the continued co 


without discrimination against either metal so far as the: 
of coinage and mint charges are concerned. 

The very language used utterly forbids the conclusion that t 
convention favored in the slightest degree the suspension of 1 
There is no inference to 
drawn from the language that there was to be a limitation or s 
Every word used ha 
reference tothe future. It had reference to an enlargementan 
increase of the currency. Every word was a word of encourag¢ 
ment and commendation for the use of both gold and silv: 
And this is made the more manifest by the further declarat 
that the two metals should be coined, so as to maintain their p 
ity and the equal power of every dollar, whether gold, silv: 
paper, at all times in the markets and in the payment of d 
These were the only limitations placed upon it. 

Now, my friend from New Jersey says that it is impossibl 
gold and silver, under present conditions, could be made of « 
intrinsic and exchangeable value. The platform recognized 
fact that there was a possibility that that exact condition might 
occur. So it provided for it, and has expressly declared | 
the dollar unit of coinage of both metals must be of equal intrins 
be adjusted through international agreement or by sucb safeguar: 
lation as shall 

Do what? Make them of equal intrinsic and exch 
value? Notatall. But the platform proceeded to say 
by such safeguards of legislation as shall insure the maintenance 
ity of the two metals, and the equal power of every dollar at all tir 
markets and in the payment of debts 
and- 
the parity of the two metals— 
means simply the cqual money use of the two metals. 
fact is emphasized by the further requirement that eve 
shall at all times— 
be equal in the markets and in the payment of debts. 

It is therefore clear that the Democratic convention m: 
say that both gold and silver should continue to be coin 
long as they were capable of performing the office of mon 
the markets and in the payment of debts. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to call the at 
tion of the Senator from Kansas to the fact that it is impossi 
for the reporter to hear his remarks. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I am so deeply interest 
reclaiming my friends on the Jersey coast that I can not resis! 
the temptation to turn and talk to them occasionally; but I shal! 
endeavor to observe the suggestion of the Chair, 

Is it not a fact, Mr. President, that every dollar of currency 
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that we have to- day, whether of gold, silver,o r, is precisely 
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the kind and character of money demanded by the Democratic | 


slaform? 
: { hold in my hand a ten-d 


) payme nt of ten silver 
th 


tificate, 


ible 
thiss 


redeem 





it not true tha 


by 





LUV ¢ 





yer certificate is wor 0 cents on the dollar, and is daily per- 
for ig the office of money at that rate? Thatis precisely what 
the Demo itic platform demands that it shalldo. | hold in my 
handa ten-dollar go d piece. in the m: rketso the country and in 
pur hasing power and in debt-paying qu ty, is it not precisely of 
the quality and value as money as the iva ‘eertificate thing 
more nothing ‘less? I hold in my hand ten silver dollars. 

Is it not a fact, beyond question, that these ten silver dollars, 


> coun nd fora 


wry, % 





in purchasing power in the markets o 





money purposes, are e ch worth 100 cents on the dollar Is it 
not a fact t t these ten silver doll 3 will pu ich of 
ev ticle, will pay debts as readily, and be 1 1 th 
dis ree of every legal obligation of every kind ant m 

in any quarter and locality on the \ in ¢ nt as the t 
dollar gold piece that I last exhibited This is certainly true 
If so, these facts constitute a literal compliance with the demands 
of the Democratic platform. 

So, Mr. President, all this cry that we hear about the ‘‘ cheap 
dollar,” and the *‘ dishonest dollar,” and the ‘‘ 60-cent dollar,” 
is pur ees and without foundation in theory or fact. 
The fact is, Mr. President, we have no “‘ cheap” money in this 
country. We have no inequality of oe very dollar that 





we have, whether of gold, silver, or paper, for all practical I ur- 
poses, and in purchasing and debt-paying power, Cabeden Oo 
every other dollar. And this particular fact is of more real 
value in the determination of the question now under considera 
tion thin all the metaphysical reasoning of alifetime. When 
ve have in use three classes of money, each possessing the same 


purchasing power, the same debt-paying power, each pe srform- 


ing the same office as money in every market in eve y locality 
on the American continent, I submit that it is utterly useless, 
foolish, and absurd to waste time in the consideration of mere 
abstractions. Noman makes complaint that our money is worth- 
less. No man refuses to take it in exchange for any property ¢ 

article of merchandise that he has for sale. No man hesitates 
to accept it, whether of gold, silver, or silver certificates, in the 


bes 


payment of any debt or ol ation due him. 

There is no complaint from any quarter that we ha 
money. Upon the contrary, it generally conceded that 
supply of our money is inadequate to the business demands 
the country. Hence itis a waste of time to listen to essays : 

vhat may possibly happen in the future. The dangers that 
are supposed to lie in front of us are not apparent to the ordi- 
nary observer. No facts conditions exist to warrant the be- 
lief that any such perils confront us. 

The Senator from Delaware {|Mr. GRAY] and others have ad- 
vanced the theory that the De ratic platform does not war- 
rant the conclusion that our financial policy shall be establishec 
and formulated in one bill. He admits that it might be done 
by one bill or two or halfa dozen. Tea certain extent I agree 

h the Senator. 

But 1 submit, Mr. | that by ne fair rules of interpreta 
tion can it be established that the Di atic party intended or 
contemplated that its financial policy should be established by 
piecemeal. The fifth section of the platform must be accepted as a 
whole as the declaration of the policy to be enacted—not in part 
but altogether. Asa matter of cours the details of this | 
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resident, 
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are not outlined in the platform. General prine iple s simply ai 
announced, and upon this declaration of general principles 
was intended that a permanent, broad, and comprehensive finan- 


ablished. 

demand contained in 
perman law as a whole or in 
il is more a matter for infer- 
Hence, good faith, fair deal- 
whatev ‘islation is 


cial policy should be formulated and est 
I have shown that there was no distinct 
the platform for the repeal of mes S 
part; and the demand for its re} 
ence than it is of direct statement 
ing, and common honesty demand that 


n 
ca 


er leg 


had should be framed so as to protect the just rights of all in- 
terests. In politics as well as everything else I believe honesiy 


to be the best policy. I ai ) not believe in temporary makeshifts 
I do not believe in e vasions, rieks, and schemes that in the end 
must deceive and de yuebody. And I repeat what I h 
heretofore said, that I believe the pending bill to be so bad, 
80 wicked, so cruel, so remorseless in its provisions, unjust 
in its conditions, that I f justified in resorting toevery known 
constitutional method for the pur pose of its defeat. If the Con 
stitution authorizes me to resort to dilatory methods, or 
tering, as it is called, for the purpose of preventing the passige 
of this bill, I shall not hesitate to avail myself of such methox ds. 
Mr. President, I beg to call the atteution of the Senate to cer- 
tain other facts that I think of some value in the determination 
ofthe purposes and meaning of this platform. While it istrue 
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that there is no ct. pledge or promise made in the pla m 
for the repeal of t purcha clause of the Sherman a n 
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every railroad that gridirons the continent; that will buy every 
bushel of wheat, every pound of pork, and every article of com- 
merce that is vended in the markets of the land. 


whom it is to circulate. It is the exact kind and character of 
money that constitutes the sole circulating medium amongst the 
people at this hour. The letter adds: 

abundantly sufficient in volume to supply their businessneeds. But what 
ever may be the form of the people’s currency, national or State, whether 
gold, silver, or paper, it should be so regulated and guarded by governmen- 
tal action or by wise and careful laws that no one can be deluded as to the 
certainty and stability of its value. Every dollar put into the hands of the 
people should be of the same intrinsic value or purchasing power. With 
these conditions absolutely guaranteed, both gold and silver can be safely 
utilized upon equal terms in the adjustment of our currency. 


When Mr. Cleveland wrote this letter he contemplated the 
continued growth and development of our country, the increase 
of its commerce, internal and external, and the continued growth 
and prosperity of our people. He contemplated the fact that 
this increased trade and commerce would necessarily demand 
and require a continual increase in the volume of our circulat- 
ing medium. Mr. Cleveland appreciated the fact that the 
American people were steadily and rapidly growing in wealth, 
in intelligence and population, and in power; that the field of 
our enterprise and energies is being constantly enlarged and de- 
veloped. He appreciated the fact that for the development of 
these conditions there would be an increased demand for the 
use of agreater volume of money, and that as the people them- 
selves increased in intelligence and progressed in social condi- 
tions their demands for better food, better clothing, better social 
advantages, and more of the luxuries of life would be likewise 
increased. 

The people, therefore, were entitled to a ‘*sound and honest 
money,” and a continued increase of it to meet their business de- 
mands. And hence he declared that it was immaterial what kind 
of money we had, whether gold, silver, or paper, so that its cer- 
tainty and stability of value was established, and that every dol- 
lar of it should be of the same intrinsic value or purchasing 
power. The words ‘‘or purchasing power” employed by Mr. 
Cleveland in his letter of acceptance, make clear beyond doubt 
the meaning of the Democratic platform. As between gold and 
silver, strictly speaking, there could be no such thing as equal- 
ity of intrinsic or exchangeable value. It was the money value, 
not the commercial value, of gold and silver that was meant in 
the platform, and this proposition was made clear by Mr. Cleve- 
land in the use of the words ‘‘ or purchasing power.” 

Hence, so long as the purchasing powerof gold and silver coin 
could be maintained at any given standard, that was all that was 
contemplated, expected, or hoped for. It was the presentsilver 
dollar and the present gold dollar that was under consideration. 
It was the coinage and continued use of this silver dollar that 
was referred to by the convention and itsmominee. And if any 
gentleman in or out of thisSenate can establish the fact that the 
purchasing power of the present silver dollar or the present sil- 
ver certilicate is not equal to 100 cents on the dollar as com- 
pared to the gold standard, or any other standard, then I am 
ready to vote for achange of ratio inorder to preserve the parity 
of the two metals as money. 

Mr. President, the Democratic party in its national platform, 
by history and by tradition, is unequivocally committed to the 
continued coinage and use of both gold and silver as a part of 
the currency of the country. In June, 1892, in national conven- 
tion, it solemnly pledged itself to this policy. I do not believe 
that any conditions or circumstances have occurred since that 
time that can justify the party in disregarding these solemn 
pledges. Good faith, fair dealing, common honesty, and good 
citizenship demand an absolute and unconditional redemption of 
those pledges. No evasion, subterfuges, or false pretenses will 
be accepted by the people as a condonation of broken faith. If 
this Democratic Congress fails to keep in good faith these 
party promises; if we shall deceive the people; if we shall disre- 
gard and disappoint their just and reasonable expectations by 
any subterfuges, schemes, tricks, or devices, or cowardly make- 
shifts of any name or naturo in regard to this money question, an 
independent and outraged people will visit swift and sure pun- 
ishment upon us. 

If the Democratic party deliberately proves false to the great 
trust that has been committed to its keeping, if itfails, neglects, 
or refuses to redeem in good faith its honest pledges—if it shall 
fail to keep faith with the people—very soon the places that know 
you now will know younomoreforever. Platformsare supposed 
to be declarations of governmental principles and policy to guide 
the action of political parties, and the successful party stands 
pledged to the redemption of its promises. 

A political party is as truly bound to keep faith with the peo- 

le and execute in good faith its covenants and agreements as a 

usiness man is required to keep and perform his business en- 
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kind of money that has the conlidence of the people amongst | 





ee 


gagements; a failure or refusal to do so ought to incur the penalty 
of political death. And the burial place of such party so faith- 
lessshould be marked with amonumentof shame having engraven 
thereon the history of its violated pledges and broken promises 
as a warning to its successors. 

Mr. President, permit me to submit a few words of warning to 


| my Democratic friends who are clamoring for the unconditiona] 


repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act. You may 
accomplish this repeal, and after that.what? After death comes 
the judgment. You can not carry through this Senate uncondi- 
tional repeal without the aid of your Republican allies. This 
unholy alliance istemporary. The day of parting will soon come 
After this bill has been passed other matters will engage the at- 
tention of this body, such as tariff reform and the repeal of the 
Federal election laws, and then your allies will utterly abandon 
you. 

By accepting their aid and assistance you have been placed in 
the uncomfortable position of having failed to keep your party 
pledges. After this will you be in a condition to redeem other 
solemn pledges that you have made? I think I hazard nothing 
in saying that your temporary friends who are now crying * Cru- 
cify him! Crucify him!” will very cheerfully and gladly resort 
to obstructive tactics, even to the supposed wrong of filibuster- 
ing, in order to defeat your measures. If you fail in these im 
portant matters may not the Democratic party become a thing 
of the past—simply a memory and nothing more? 

Mr. President, I deeply fear these gloomy consequences, and 
hence my anxiety that financial and all other legislation that 
shall take place under the present Administration shall be dis- 
tinctively Democratic. For the first time in thirty years the 
Democratic party has been intrusted with the executive and leg- 
islative powers of the Government. The present is a splendid 
opportunity for demonstrating our capacity for governmental 
administration in the interest and for the benefit of the people. 
The occasion demands that all personal ambition should be 
hushed; that all conflicting interests should be harmonized: that 
the voice of the people and their interests shall be heard. So 
far you have not listened or given heed to the “still small voice” 
of the people. We have heard the clamoring from Wall street 
and the frantic _——_ from the money-changers and the selfish 
demands of special interests, but nothing from the great mass 
and body of toilers and producers of the land; ‘‘ the hewers of 
wood and the drawers of water” have so far had no day in court. 

But, Mr. President, if we violate the Democratic platform by 
the passage of this cruel and unjust bill, in due time the voice of 
the people will be heard, and in a tone and manner that can not 
be mistaken. In my judgment, if the question of unconditional 
repeal of the Sherman law were submitted to a direct vote of the 
people of the United States at this hour, or at any time here- 
after, there would be a majority of millions against it. In sup- 
port of your proposed action the bankers and their dependents, 
stock-gamblers and their associates, the money-changers and 
their allies and all those attired ‘‘like Solomon in all his glory, 
but who toil not, neither do they spin,” have by falsehood and 
misrepresentation attempted to create a public opinion in favor 
of your proposed action. They have suborned the public press. 

y object lessons they have wronged and outraged those de- 
pendent upon them for accommodation and advantage; but the 
public opinion they have created lives alone in the atmosphere of 
its creation. They and their agents throng the corridors of the 
Capitol. They importune Senators and Representatives. They 
whisper their stories in the ears of cabinets. And while they 
may achieve a temporary success, a day of reckoning will come 
The great body of our countrymen, the plain people, the men 
who work and labor and produce, the men who toil and sweat 
and create our wealth and substance, will yet be heard from 
on this subject; and when that day of reckoning comes they 
who have stood in the way of their will, who have opposed their 
interests, who have disregarded their cries, who have been deal 
to their appeals, will be crushed between the ‘‘ upper and the 
nether stones.” 

Mr. President, during the discussion of this bill, I have fre- 
quently heard the silver dollar referred to asa ‘‘6(-cent do! 
lar.” I know of no such dollar. Does any gentleman in this 
Chamber know what a ‘‘ 60-cent dollar” is? 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. MARTIN. With pleasure. 

Mr. PALMER. So far as [ know it is 4124 grains of standard 
silver. 

Mr. MARTIN. Is that the Senator’s idea of what constitutes 
a ‘‘60-cent dollar? ” 

Mr. PALMER. That is my impression of it. 

Mr. MARTIN. The answer is about as I expected from the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois. I supposed that he had 








——— 
‘ust that sort of an idea upon the subject. 
ure of the dollar. © The dollar is a dollar because by the laws of 
the United States it is made a dollar, and because it has the pur- 
chasing powe 
‘oan Union. 
aaae it an honest dollar. 
cent dollar.” There never was and never will be. 
told that the silver 1 wis é 
the markets of the world at this time. Measured as an article 
of commerce, this is true. Measured by the gold standard as 
money and currency, it is not true. 
~ The value of any article as money depends upon three condi- 
First, the nature and extent of its usability as money, as 
fxed and regulated by law. Second, the law of supply and de- 
mand in the country or locality where used; in other words, the 
volume thereof; and, third, the character of the material used. 
At present the market value of silver as an article of commerce 
‘glow. It is low because it has been discriminated against, and 
its usefulness and value as a money metal has been substantially 
destroyed by unfriendly legislation. This condition can and 
will be radically changed if you will obey the mandates of 
the Democratic platform and open your mints equally to the 
coinage of both gold and silver, and clothe your silver money 
with its constitutional debt-paying power; in other words, make 
it receivable in the payment of all debts, public and private. 
vou will adopt this policy you will hear nothing further on the 
subject of the *‘60-cent dollar.” 

Asa matter of course, if in your tegislation and in formulat- 


That is what makesthe dollar. 


tions. 


m 


ing your currency plan you discriminate against either metal, | 
; The | 


you have to that extent imperiled its usefulness and value. 
trouble now is, you have put an embargo on the use of silver. 
You have put upon it the brand of Cain, so far as its usefulness 
as a money metal is involved; and you have placed it ina state 
of orphanage in the world’s currency. 
worth as a money metal if treated in the same manner? 

In order to judge correctly of the relative values of any two 
articles, such articles must be placed upon a plane of equality. 
Place them upon a plane of equality, clothe them with like con- 
ditions, and subject them to like uses; otherwise no correct 
judgment can be formed respecting their relative values. 

Mr. President, in order to further illustrate the dangerous 
tendency of the times, I quote again from the article appearing 
in the Manufacturer of September 23, as follows: 

It (the stock market) is waiting to hear from the Senate, and not without 
ee some further object lesson may be needed to move that 

The article further says: 

The mercantile community which desires banking accommodations has 
not felt the improvement; and the reason is the New York banks have de- 
termined not to let money loose until the Senate votes for the repeal of the 
silver law. 

In other words, Mr. President, we are confronted by the de- 
liberate declaration of the money power of the country thatcon- 
fidence shall not be restored, that prosperity shall not return, 
and that the present social and financial disorders shall continue 
until Congress shall pass this bill. Repeal is made a condition 
precedent to their permission of a return of prosperity. 

The declaration is arrogant and insolent, and itis truly an ob- 
ject lesson to the people of this country that should awake them 
from any dream of security that may be supposed to exist. It 
is time for the people of this country to learn that they who 
control the purse wield the sword, and that they who control 
the purse and wield the sword are the remorseless and tyran- 
nical masters of the country and the enemies of the liberties of 
the people. 

The resumption of ordinary banking operations is not made to 
depend upon the legitimate demands for money to use in the or- 
dinary trade and business of the country; not upon the interest 
that can be obtained; not upon the character of the securities 
that are offered. 
stitutions are to be ruthlessly and remorselessly used to stay the 


hand of enterprise, to suspend the business operations of the | 


country, to produce bankruptcy, to inaugurate a new season of 
penury and want, starvation and disaster, and all for the pur- 
pose of forcing the Senate of the United States to pass the pend- 


ing bill destroying silver as money and forcing upon the Gov- | 


ernment the necessity of issuing its bonds. 

Mr. President, I have no feelings of enmity against bankers 
a8 individuals. They are a part of our common humanity, per- 
haps neither worse nor better than people ordinarily are, ex- 
cept as their vocation makes them. It is true that they are 
inclined to presume upon their superior knowledge of the laws 
of finance, trade, and commerce. It is true they are engaged 
in a business that necessarily makes them cold, calculating, 
cruel, and remorseless, as all money-changers are, always have 


r of 100 cents on the dollar in any part of the Amer- | 
And that is what | 


na dollar is only worth 60 or 70 cents in | 


if | 


What would gold be | 


But all the powers of these great banking in- | 
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And there is no such thing as a ‘*60- | 
But we are | 
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That is not the meas- | been, and always will be. Selfishness and avarice chill the heart, 


distort the judgment, and render men utterly indifferent re- 
specting the rights of others and their own obligations and du- 
ties to so ‘iety. The co peration of great ; 
always easy and convenient. 


financial interests is 


The moneyed power of the country always stands ready to enter 
into such combinations and conspiracies—however ruthle ind 
remorseless they may be—for the promotion of its selfish interests 
And in doing this, neither the rights, the comfort, nor the han 
piness of others is considered in the slightest degree. Courts 
are swayed in their interest: legislatures are controlled for their 
benefit, and too often executives yield to the blandishments and 

j advantages that its supreme power confers. The policies of 


government are distorted and shaped for the sole purpose of 
strengthening and continuing its power. Under these circum- 


stinces, Mr. President, is it any wonder that public disorders 
exist, and that the great body of our countrymen feel that they 
are unfairly and unjustly dealtwith? Ought we to be astonished 
that the sense of duty and obedience to the Government is weak- 
ened? It is the wicked perversion and use of government for 
selfish ends and individual advantage which sows the seeds of 
anarchy and social disorder. Destroy the seed and the plant 
will not grow, neither will the fruit ripen. 

Mr. President, as further illustrating the insolence, arrogance, 
and intolerance of what is often termed the money power of this 
country, I beg to call the attention of the Senate to a New York 
dispatch appearing in the Post of this city on the morning of 
September 17 last: 





IMPATIENT NEW YORK BANKERS.—THEY BLAME MR. VOORHEES, RATHER 
THAN THE SILVER SENATORS, FOR THB DELAY 
Special to the Post 
NEW YORK, Septem l 
In a group of bankers at the Union Club to-day the sentiment was given 
voice that the delay in the passage of the repeal bill had reached a point 
that needed explanation At the Manhattan Club, where the Democratic 
bankers principally gather, almost the same idea was expressed, but Sena 
tor VOORHEES pe mally was held responsible. It was argued that the 
Democratic caucus had done all it could, but that the Indiana Senator had 
not lived uP to the confidence reposed in him. The same assertion is made 
more bluntly in the open street, and at the Windsor Hotel the banking men 
were talking this evening about the difficulty of understanding what Voor 


HEES was trying to gain by what was considered his too considerate treat 
ment of the silver minority 

Practically the same opinions are held by business men who have no bank 
ing interests. 

‘The feeling here is that unless ina day ortwo VOORHEBs performs without 
further delay what is considered his duty, of pressing for a vote, he must 
find himself under the necessity of explaining what are his concealed mo 
tives. ‘Candidly,’’ said a banker of high standing to the Post correspond 
ent, *‘ we did not expect repeal to have been accomplished by this time, but 
the celerity with which the House passed the bill gave us reason to believe 
like speed would follow in the Senate. We know the ways of Senators pretty 
well, and we can understand some of the motives that scem te actuate Sen 
ator VOORHEES. But his refusal to come to New York aud talk with us has 
suggested wrong motives, and his weak stand against the aggression of the 
silver Senators is more than we can fathom. What doesitmean? I askthe 
question because we mustknow. Wehavearightto know. If wearenot given 
satisfactory reasons for the delay, as we have not to this hour, we can not 
be blamed for believing that there is something behind it all. What can 
pe Senator VOORHEES's personal interest in keeping back repeal? That's 
what we'd like to know; for his political interests are to our minds not enough 
to explain the strange delay.”’ 

This talk of other motives than politics behind the delay has gained cur- 
rency among certain bankers, but is rejected as unbelievable by others 


Mr. President, I submit that this dispatch suggests a degree of 
lordly insolence on the part of this same money power that ought 
not to be tolerated in any liberty-loving community on earth. In 
this dispatch we are deliberately told that it is the feeling 
amongst the bankers who assemble at the Union Club and the 
Manhattan Clubin the city of New York, these consumers of 
the results of honest people’s toil, and the gatherers of the fruits 
of other men’s labors, that the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee of this Senate is by them to be called to account for his 
management of this bill, and that unless he assumes prompt ac- 
tion he will be under the necessity of explaining to them what 
his possible motivesare. Mr. President,a more infamous, wicked, 
and unmerited attack was never made upon any public man. 
And it manifests to analarming extent the insolence, arrogance, 
and relentless tyranny of this same money power. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Indiana |[Mr. VOORHEES], to 
whom reference is-made in this dispatch, requires no defense at 
my hands, o: from anyone else, against this brutal and cowardly 
assault that nas been made upon him. His long-continued and 
splendid career as a Representative and Senator in Congress has 
made a record of which any honest man may be proud. His 
fidelity to every trust that has ever beencommitted tohis keep- 
ing is a perfect shield from the poisonous darts of these money- 
changing vandals. His fame and good name rest secure and 
steadfast in the hearts of his constituents and in the annals of 
the great legislative bodies which he has adorned and honored 
for almost the third of a century, and his reputation and char- 
acter are perfectly safe from the m:ulicious criticisms of baffled 
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and disappointed bankers, as well as all others. But, Mr. Pres- 
ident, the meanness disclosed in the article, its insolence, its ar- 
rogance,shows theextent to which such men will resort in order 
to carry out their wicked purposes. 

Mr. President, the money power, as we call it, is not composed 
of bankers alone. They have allies, dependents, and Hessians, 
who fight for pay and murder for reward. One or two classes of 
their associates [ have already referred to,and I come now to 
the consideration of another class that I regard as great if not 
greater public enemies than any other class in the country—men 
of luxurious tastes and extravagant habits, whose linen is al- 
ways unstained, and whose hands are free from the marks of la- 
bor and honest toil—I refer to the gambling fraternity. These 
men figure in the newspapers as members of “stock exchanges” 
and ‘‘cotten exchanges” and ‘‘grain boards,” and other gam- 
bling societies of like character, the middlemen who rob and 

lunder those who actually labor and produce the world’s wealth. 
Mr. President, us illustrating the methods of the men to whom 
I refer, 1 propose to read an article appearing in the Republic, 
of St. Louis, Mo., of a recent date, as follows: 


TWENTY THOUSAND DOLLARS A DAY—THE WALL STREET SHYLOCK’S RECENT 
HARVEST—RBADY MONDY PUT TO GOOD USE—THE BULK OF IT HE PUT OUT 
AT 75 PER CENT—THE OLD GENTLEMAN'S SHREWD METHODS. 


THE REPUBLIC BUREZAU, Room 146, Times BUILDING, 
New York, July 5, 1898. 

Russell Sage’s part in the financial crisis of the past few weeks is begin- 
ning to leak out in Wall street. When money first began to tighten up. and 
railroads with dividends to pay, and other institutions badly tn need of ready 
money cast about for it, Russell Sage, who has the reputation of keeping 
more ready money on hand than some of the richest of the banks, came in 
for a great deal of attention. Day after day, for something like two weeks, 
this bright and cheery old gentleman sat in his dingy office overlooking Trin- 
ity churchyard and all the headstones and monuments there, and heard all 
kinds of collateral. 

Money was skyrocketing then, advancing rapidly from 20 per cent up to 
50, and even 75 percent. How many millions of dollars Mr. Sage had during 
these days available for loaning purposes, and what rates he charged his 
customers for the accommodation, can not, of course, be accurately stated. 
It is perfectly safe to say, however, that Mr. Sage did not loan his money be- 
low the market rate. 


TWENTY THOUSAND DOLLARS PER DAY. 


A Wall street man who keeps pretty well informed on theaged financier’'s 
transactions in loans gives it as opinion that foranumber of days the old 
gentieman's receipts from interest on his money were not less than $20,000 
per diem. How much money Mr. Sage was able to command at so interest- 
ing a time for helping the stockbrokers can be surmised from the fact that 
on every day of the year, the whole year round, this modern butthoroughly 
amiable Shylock has about five millions that he can lay his hands on 
Within twenty-four hours, 

Even in 184, when the great crash came in Wall street,and Mr. Sage 
Closed the door of his office to protect himself from the army of creditors 
who flocked there, it is stated authoritatively that he had over 83,000,000 on 
Geposit with wo of the leading banks of this city. He only needed $1,000,- 
000 to pay off all claims against him, but his impulse was to close his office 
and leave New York for some secluded spot where no creditor could possi- 
bly reach him. If, therefore, Mr. Sage had $3,000,000 in cash at such a time 
as that, it may readily be concluded that at the present time, ten years later, 
when he has suffered no losses in the stock market or through dealing in priv- 
ileges. he must have a great deal more; and the statement may even be ac- 
cepted that during the past three weeks he has manipulated for loaning 
purposes somewhere between $15,000,000 and 320,000,000. 


BELIEVED IN WALL STREET. 


This statement is familiar on Wall street and finds general belief. What 
Mr. Sage’s receipts have been for interest during this storm and others 
depends, of course, not only on the amount of money he has loaned out, 
but also on the rates at which he has loaned it. As heretofore observed, 
there is not much doubt but that the shrewd old trader has secured the very 
highest rates to be had. That ishismain purposeinlife. Hegot the highest 
rates for nearly the whole volume of money, because nearly all the loans 
Mr. Sage makes are call loans, which can be cadled in from day to day ata 
few hours’ notice. 

It isnot probable, of course, that Mr. Sage loaned all his money at 75 per 

r cent. but it is quite possible thet he got at the rate of 50 per cent a year 

or all the money he loaned out during the ten days previous to last Satur- 

day, and if these loans are calculated on a basis of $15,000,000, it will be seen 
thet this amounts to the daily income o1 $20,000 already noted. 


MR. SAGE’S BANK, 


The statement in Wall street that Mr. Sage is in the habit, during periods 
of stringency, of borrowing money from the Importers and Traders’ Bank, 
in which he is the chief stockholder and practical owner, and of borrowing 
it at regular rates and then relending it.at 40 to 50 per cent, can not of course 
be regarded as anything but an exaggeration, inasmuch as such action 
would attract the attention of Comptroller Eckels and result in unpleasant- 
ness for Mr. Sage. But there is no doubt that he did oppose the Importers 
and Traders’ Bank refusing to participate in any such proceeding. The offi- 
cers of the Importers and Traders’ Bank de Jared that they had no need for 
loan certificates, and refused to take any. The fact of the matter is, Mr. 
Sage did not want his own bank figuringin the money market and breaking 
rate of interest, and thus abridge his enormous profits from that direc- 
tion. 


Comment on thisarticle isunnecessary. The iniquitous moth- 
ods pursued are made manifest and clear. The same cizss of 
men are gamblers in silver, the very metal they are endeavor- 
ing «o destroy as an article of money. And undoubtedly such 
gambling operations have much to do with the depreciated 
value of silver bullion. ‘Chey are even gambling among them- 
selves as to whether the pending bill will be passed by Con- 


gress. And, as illustrating the truth of this tion and the 
wicked and corrupt methods pursued by them, I call the atten- 


tion of the Senate to the following dispatch which I find 
Washington Post of September 20, 1893, as follows: 


BROKERS BET ON REP£AL—HEAVY ODDS THAT SILVER PURCH ASKS 
STOPPED—STOCKS ADVANCE RAPIDLY—THE FEELING OF < 
BUOYANCY ONLY SLIGHTLY CHECKED BY DISPATCHES FROM W \ 
WHICH DID NOT BEAR OUT THE OPINION PREVALENT ON 17 HE 
WHICH, TO A LARGE EXTENT, WAS BASED ON THE PRESIDENT'Ss Li 
GOVERNOR NORTHEN, 


Wi 
ONFIDED 


NEW YORK. Senteml 

There has been a radical change in sentiment in stock circles in re} 
the question of repealing the Sherman silver law. In fact, certain one 
on the floor of the exchange were so confident that the Senate wil! ex, 
the law from the statute books that they were offering to bet twent vt 
on the correctness of their views. They backed up their opinioi 
purchases of stock, which led to an almost buoyant tone 

The bulls were favored by the strong expr 
land in favor of unconditional repeal of th 
to Governor Northen, of Georgia, which 5 e co 
Washington to the effect that the Senate wil! e an 
repeal bill within a week or ten days. Public dispat 
street up to the close of business, however, did nut conf 
nevertheless, bulls and bears were imbued with the 
question will be disposed of in short order, and bough 


Mr. President, as further illustrating the corrupt and det 
alizing methods pursued by this class of men in their nefayi 
business, I propose to read from a speech by the Senato) 
Minnesota |[Mr. WASHBURN], of the 11th of July, 1892, 
Senate. I read from page 8 of the printed speech: 

These people talk about ‘“fettering commerce.'’ Let me ask h 
merce is or can be feitered, obstructed, restricted, or in anyway ir 
with under the provisions of this law? It only attempts to suppre 


bling and nothing more, and of the most vicious character that h;: 
isted, compared with which the Louisiana lottery is but a Sun lay 


This is a very graphic, and doubtless a very truthful 
tion of stock-gamblers and their methods. Proceeding, 
ator says: 

How can commerce, how can trade, how can any dealings of t! 
be affected from the fact that the gambler or operator can not se 


delivery millions of bushels of wheat and thousands of bales of 
do not exist? 


On page 9 of the same speech I find the following: 


As near as I can learn, and from the best information I ha 
obtain on the Chicago Board of Trade, at least 95 per cent of the sales or 
board are of this fictitious character, where no property is actually ow 
no property suid or delivered, or expected to be delivered, but simply v 
or bets as to What that property’ may be worth at a designated tim« 
future. It has finally come to this, that the operators on boards of t1 
the prices of the different articles named in section 3 of this bill, wit! 
gard to the law of ‘supply and demand” or any natural condition 
ever. So that the business of the country has reached a crisis that 
lutely unbearable; so that the object of boards of trade, which are of 1 
sity in conducting the commerce of the country, have been subvert: 
the uses and purposes for which they were created and have been 
into gaming resorts where the great products of this country are m 
basis and football of gambling transactions. Sothatwheatand cott 
become as much gambling tools as chips on the faro-bank tabie. 1 
erty of the wheat-grower and cotton grower is treated as thoug 
“stake put on the gambling table at Monte Carlo. The producer o 
is compelled to see the stacks in his barn dealt with like the peas o 
ble-rigger, or the cards of a three-card monte man. Between the g: 
ducer and the loaf-eater there has stepped ina ‘‘parasite’’ saying 
price one shall sell and the other buy—a “ parasite’’ between then 
them both. 


In proof of the charges I have made respecting the chav 
and operations of this gambling fraternity, I quote furt! 
the speech of the Senator from Minnesota, as follows: 


To make clear that I do not overstate this matter, I desire to su 
tations, comments that have been made in the past few months or 
boards of trade, as indicating how such quotations have been poss 
to show absolutely clearly that the price of wheat has not been! 
foreign markets, a8 has formerly been the case, in accordance wit! 
of supply and demand, but has been artificially fixed, and depr 
that, by the produce exchanges of this country, which have so lars 
port trade in so many of our agricultural products. For instance 

{Inter Ocean, February 1, 1892.] 

The wheat market was controlled by the bears from the o7 
close, and Pardridge was particularly prominent. With Pardrid 
tions almost continually against the price values showed a loss. | 
were fair sellers here and In New York, but the largest offerings w« 
by Pardridge. He had sold a big line of “ puts,” and his selling w: 
the price down and has the wheat ‘ put,” and at the close a la 
of wheat was “put’’ to him, enabling him to cover part of h 


[Chicago Tribune, April 12, 1892.] 
The decline (in wheat) was greater than anyone anticip 
sible exception of Mr. Pardridge. 
Pardridge’s actions were naturally watched with no little inter 
was generally conceded that he ‘ scalped *’ the market very ef 
early liberal selling around top prices helped to break the mark 


[London cable in Baltimore American, April 15, 1892 


The grain markets here and on the Continent for the past two ¢ 
been strangely affected by bogus European news, received by wa 
United States. 


} made by Pre 


{Inter Ocean, April 15, 1892.] 


The wheat market disappointed the bulls, who expected that pric: 
move upwards, as the majority of the influences were bullish 
‘weather was expected to have a pronounced effect, but the “cr 
— to care little about the weather or the cables or crop reports, § 
ocal influences dom inated ces. The cables were stronger, the late 00 
showing good advances at Liverpool. = 
An operator said: ** Pardridge has done the past two days what the (race 
said he could not do this month; that is, ‘cover’ his May wheat wi\hou! 
causing a big ‘bulge.’ The ‘longs’ wanted to sell, and he bought it 
































[Chicago Herald, April 19, 1892 
Kalb, managet of the for depart Schwart Dupee & Mc 
. und who is now in Europe, has s¢ f wing on the forei 
wt sjtuation, from Antwerp, unde x di \ f Che wheat markets | 
on 1 e are more than dul) Kure pe ill hardly become free buyer | 
: as prices are kept de ng in America However, should 
ag show signs of firmness for several day in si ession. t n 
' nd tofollow. America willremainthe main key tothe world’s 
wi ation for some years to com. 
[Chicago Herald, M 189 
s had the news on wheat; the bears had tl \ l ery- | 
‘ : last week was looked forward to as Li pri re- | 
> es yielded rather than advanced 
(Inter Ocean, M 5, 18 | 
. . | 
ent advices that ge wou | 
: | 
ymmbined with the bad weather re wel a ( é ich 
stronger and hig yr. Ti e n ) ish 
V 
hey were offset by the ’ Ladin vt | i 
t by Pardridge, and th elling |} ! 1 t = t 
e) - a | 
Philadelphia Press, May 6, 1 Chica i l 
1 © become so accustomed to receive bulli i 
‘ p in the price that they wer ¢ : 
th from their recent experience would ia ) 
fter item of news kept dropping in during thé und f 
‘ matter from which direction, its tenor was t t Part re 
a ottrell sold wt t, and the ‘‘crowd,”’ W in the w e 
of men, thought they were safe in getting e 
{Inter Ocean, May 7, 1892 
A Arrigoni, a young plunger, who had about 500,000 bu f Lin, 
wa l gin his trades, and was closed out yestere ith aloss | 
f 86.1 
-” iNe\ Y k TY ‘ Vi 
] bl active it 8 
ew devoted to loca \ 
eli the large operato1 





el held full sway. 


[Corn Trade News, Janua 





T Marseilles (France) correspondent writes: ‘‘The past week has been 
fe y bad: one day there was a 1 of hope that the (wheat) market 
W evive, asa slight advance at New York was reported; and as it was 
said t the daily fluctuations in America were due to speculative opera- 


it was anticipated that with the disappearance of this exceptional 
rm tone would take the upper hand 
[Corn Trade News, Marcl 
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Genoa (Italy) correspondent writes: ‘‘ The wheat market is dull; all sorts 
aré l and thedemandis limited. The continual decline at New York 
ha noralized buyers.’ 

{Corn Trade New \pril 12, 1892. ] 
rp (Belgium) correspondent Business continued slack, in 
consequence of the decline in America; to-day the revival in that country 














was received with gledness, and we hope it will last j 
Bordeaux (France) correspondent writes: *‘Our market has been greatly 
disturbed since our last report, consequent on the violent fluctuations In | 
Ameri To-day, on the collapse in America, but few bids were made, and j 
gener t prices too low to lead to business.’ i 
In a letter to the (Liverpool) Corn Trade News, dated in Septemb« | 
Mr. Dennison B. Smith, secretary of the Toledo Board of Trade, sa 
“We ost heart deprecate the conditions prevailing In this count 





First is the apparent want of courage on the part of capitalists to invest 
wheat, and the next is the reckless disposition of the fraternity of shorts 

er pound down price Not advance in prices has occurred on this 
si 3 not been reflect id, and not a decline that has not been 


a corresponding break over there 
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, 1892 
a small « with Pardridge, as usual, doing 
Whenever the market showed any strength 


Inter Ocean 
he market was emphatically 
er part of the trading 





Jani art 





he ; 1modated the crowd by selling all they wanted, and on the decline 
he bought back the s he had sold at a profit ding in over 1,009,000 | 
bushe uring the da The outside public are notin the market to any ex- | 
tent, and commission houses are complaining about the scarcity of orders 
Inter Ocean, February 4, 1892 
) it was in the control Pardt tl reater pat 
Glo D 30, 1892 
( gO dispatch say Hu nson’s of 1,000,000 bu of ea 


a lu } » La d Bloom was uj vwne | u 
made, and it certainly has not until to-day been distanced. Pardridge 
“call” on 1,000,000 bushels of wh the 

about 3.000.000 bushels more. The f 
one-half cent away from the actual n et, and that they are g 


rx 
i 





















Monday makes the feat even more daring than if he had sold 
wheat at the market value. The effect of the transactions and | 
known probity, wealth, and reliability the whole speculatiy 
an uproar, A moderate estimate of |} present short li i 
(The Chicago Heral bruary 4, 1892 

Pardridge said yesterday that he was pretty well lup, and ut he 

ac made four times as much out of his recent ww ca sign ; ‘ rd 
ever made in one turn before in his life. Pard ha er her 
felt called upon to tell the crowd just exactly how he was fix sna conse 
quently his announcement, now that he is out, is taken 7 Still, it 
36 generally agreed that the great trader has made one st astoni 
4ng turns ever witnessed in this market He is generally ca ited with hav 
ing been right for about 12 cents a bushel on a line from 5,000,000 to 7,000,000 
bushels. In addition to his straight profit, he has pocketed any amount of 
money on privileges, and possibly a small-sized fortune onscalps. The out 
come is certainly an astounding one, considering that all this money 
been made on the short side ina famine year. Although Pardridge has been 


& bear all the time, and although he was caught short on an enormous line 
just as the immense excitement of the famine year began, he has beenciever 
enough or lucky enough to so cut short his losses and to so play his profits, 
that the whole grain wor!d is discussing his success toward the end of the 
crop year, which was relied upon to make every wheat bull, even the fool | 
Wheat bulls, rich, | 
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namely, the newspaper press of the country. And upon that | 
et [ propose to read a letter from Francis G. Newland in the | 


Yew York Sun, dated September 2, 1893, in which he charges 
that the public disturbances which we have observed for the past 
few months are largely due to newspaper clamor. He says: 
THE PANIC MADE BY NEWSPAPERS—THE PUBLIC FRIGHTENED BY SENSA- 

TIONAL EBEVITORIALS—MISCHIEF THAT WAS NOT INTENDED 

T'o the Editor of the Sun: 


Sir: I observe in to-day’s paper that you take humorous exception to the 
statement of Mr. TELLER in the Senate that ‘‘a scheme had been organized 
early in the season in New York for the purpose of creating a financial panic, 


which would cor slate xtra session the repeal of the purchasing clause | . ° eee , 
( ould compel at an extra s¢€ yi © Fopea: Oo I ag 4 | of to-day in their attempted intimidation of 


of the Shermanact;’’ and you state that it isimpossiblethat New York could 
thus go to work to pick its own pockets. Will you permit me to presentmy 
observations with reference to this matter? 

I was in New York during the early ae of this year for some months, and 
was a close observer of the course of the bankers and newspapers regarding 
the Sherman bill. You will remember the clamor that then existed for the 
calling of an extra session. Refer to the files of the Herald, World, Times, 
and Post during that period, and you will find the most inflammatory arti- 
cles, intended to arouse and alarm the country. Iremember in particular 
that the New York Herald would day after day have from five to six short 
editorials, double leaded or italicized, in every column, calling attention in 
the most alarming way to the danger of the situation: ‘‘ The Treasury re- 
serve was being depleted, the gold was flowing out, the country was drifting 
on a silver basis, the dollar was a 60-cent dollar, foreign investors were sell- 
ing their securities,” etc. [remember that in one of the papers for some 
days there appeared in immense figures at the head of the column the con- 
ay decreasing amount of the gold reserve, accompanied by sensational 
headlines. 

Now, what wasthe effect ofall this? There is always a natural drain of 
gold from this country during the early part of the year, which is followed 
by a flow this way during the latter half of the year. These New York pa- 
pers were read and quoted in England. They, doubtless, alarmed investors 
there, and the result was that the natural drain of gold was turned into a 
forced demand by foreign sales of American securities. The reserves of the 
New York banks were diminished; ciearing-house certificates were resorted 
to to tide over the difficulty; the Western banks, being alarmed at the situa- 
tion in New York, withdrew their balances and the situation was aggravated, 
and then a panic arose throughout the country, arising not out of fear of 
the governmental issues of money, but fear as to the security of the banks. 
The withdrawal of gold by foreigners, and the withdrawal of deposits and 
the hoarding of money by our own people, have brought on a monetary 
stringency which has caused the sacrifice of hundreds of millions of values 
in American securities, as well as wheat, cotton, and other products. Our 
foreign investors alone have profited, for they are now buying back the 
very securities which they sold some months ago at from 20 to 40 per cent 
discount 

It is impossible to believe that the bankers in New York entered into an 
organized conspiracy to produce the great panic from which we are all suf- 
fering. ‘The part which they played was merely incidental. They were, of 
course, hostile to silver, and wished the Sherman act repealed. The national 
banks also wanted bonds issued for the purpose of increasing the reserve, 
and also for the purpose of enabling them to increase their circulation; but 
he newspapers were constantly interviewing the bankers and publishing 
their interviews with sensational headlines and comments. I ask, then, is 
it not fair to say that this great panic, which all agree now is a senseless 
panic, had its origin in the metropolitan press of New York? The only 
prominent papers which have pursued a conservative course throughout, in 
my judgment, have been The Sun, Tribune, and Commercial Advertiser. 
The very papers which started the scare are now declaring that it is sense- 
less, and are trying to restore the confidence which they helped in so great 
a degree to undermine. So far as our foreign investors are concerned, they 
probably took as true the very aggravated utterances of our newspapers 
that we were drifting on a silver basis, but so far as the local want of con- 
fidence is concerned, it took the form of lack of confidence in the banks, not 
in the money bearing the stamp of the Government. The best evidence of 
this is that the silver certificates and silver coin, both alike as. 
according to the statement of these papers, only 60 per cent of intrinsic 
value, have been hoarded by the people and have been practically at a pre- 
mium., 

| remember well, on my return to Washington from New York last March, 
| predicted to some friends that the New York papers would, within the next 
three months, create the greatest panic of the century. That prediction has 
come true. Later on, before the panic had assumed such large proportions, 
I was talking with a prominent banker in New York, and insisted upon it 
that the sensationalism of the New York press was doing greatinjury. I 
asked him why the substantial men of New York did not represent to these 
papers the injury they were doing, and appeal to them to modify their 
course. His answer, with great excitement, was: ‘‘Appeal to them, d— 
them, they would publish the aouees and aggravate the difficulty.” 

For the purpose of illustration, let us suppose that the press of Paris should 
commence an outcry against the security of the currency of France. Weall 
know that France is one of the largest owners of silver in'the world. I be- 
lieve she has about 8700,000,000 of silver coin. Now, suppose the Paris jour- 
nals should day after day, with sensational headlines and double-leaded 
editorials, declare that the 5-franc piece was worth only 3 francs; that the 
gold was in danger of going out of the country, and should pursue gen- 
erally the course which our metropolitan papers have pursued. [ ask 
how long it would be before a panic would be inauguratedin France? I ap- 
prehend, however, that no such emergency could occur in that country, 
for the editors of the Paris journals so engaged in the seditious work of un- 
dermining the public credit would doubtless be behind the bars of a prison 
before their work could be fully accomplished. 

It is, of course, impossible to believe that the New York editors have en- 
tered upon this work of destruction with deliberate intention; they simply 
represent the sentiment of the great banking class of New York regarding 
finance, and they took what aT thought to be the surest method of accom- 
plishing results without refiection as to the trouble and distress the scare 
created by them would cause. Whether this scare will result in the repeal 
or the demonetization of silver in this country or not remains to be seen, 
but if itis accomplished, the loss anc distress and ruin caused by this agita- 
tion will far outbalance any that would have happened even had the worst 
predictions of our opponents as to the effect of this country's drifting ona 
silver basis been realized. 

Yours, truly, 
FRANCIS G. NEWLAND. 

HOLLAND Hovusp, September 2, 1898. 


Mr. President, I have heretofore referred to the controversy 


| Putnam's Sons in New York in 1880, entitled Andrew J 


| mond, Va. It is a valuable contribution to the literatur: 


betwe 71 Andrew Jackson and the United States Bank in | 
I holdin my hand a small historical volume published by 


and the Bankof the United States, by William L. Royal, of k 


period, as exhibiting the attitude and conduct of the 1 


| States Bank and its agents and officers in its arrogantassumpt 


of power and in resisting the authority of Congress and the P 
dent of the United States. It is particularly valuable at + 


time, because the facts therein given illustrate in the most n 


velous manner the exact attitude and proceedines of the bay 
Congress and the 
country. Iread from page 24 of the volume referred to as fol- 


lows: 


This session, the session of 1833, was known at the asthe in eant 
The bank was still a prodigious power, and it Wan alten ee Benic s te 
by the great Whig party, with Henry Clay in its lead. It was in ao lon — 
therefore, to abandon the fight, but it determined by the use of its ¢ el 
money power, in aid of its political associates, to extort from Con ee 
newal of its charter. Its pan of campaign was, by contracting een at = 
calling in its loans, and discontinuing future loans at the mother bank 
produce as much disaster and distress as possible, and to keep the earn 
Congress constantly harrassed with memorials from every quarter of th 
Union where it had influence enough to get them signed, reciting in the a 
affecting manner the ruin that the veto and the removal of the deposit »? 
brought on the country. Its movements were directed especially ava) a 
business communities, and establishments employing a great many 0 
tives, so as to throw out of ra as many workingmen as p 
One loan of $100,000 to a single distress-agitator was detected, and $1,100,009 
was discovered to have been put with a single broker, to be employed j 
ing panic and distress. 

The plan was fully carried out according to its design. Where, the 
bank, through its manifold agencies, could cause a disaster the disaster wae 
caused. Wherever, by uniting its clap-trap with the wails of those it d 
designedly ruined, it could get memorials signed, they were signed. 1) ; 
memorials were presented in Congress by the first men in the nation 
Senate by Webster, Clay, and Calhoun, introduced by speeches in w | 
the arts of the orator were drawn on to paint the wretchedness of a ruined 
country. 


ion, 


opera 


ile 
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Mr. President, after reading this historical statement 
comparing it with the present condition of the country and th 
methods adopted at this time by the money power for enforce 
their demands, it would seem that the present conspirators 
deliberately adopted the plan of campaign followed by th 
national bank. In 1833the plan of campaign adopted by th 
national bank to enforce its demands was the contraction o 
circulation, the calling in of its loans, discontinuing future loans, 
in order to produce as much distress as possible, harass 
ears of Congress with memorials from every quarter of th 
where it had influence enough to get them signed, reciti) 
the most effective manner the ruin the veto had brought 01 
country. Its movements were directed especially against 
ness establishments of the country, so as to throw out of e 
ment as many workmen as possible. And they even went s 
as to appropriate $1,100,000, placing it in the hands of 
broker to be employed in making panic and distress. 

Wherever the bank, through its manifold agencies, cou! 

a disaster the disaster was caused. Wherever, by unit 
claptrap with the wails of those it had designedly rui: 
could get memorials signed they were signed. These me 
were presented to Congress by the first men in the nati 
the Senate by Webster and Clay and Calhoun, introduced 
speeches in which all the arts of the orator were drawn po! 
paint the wretchedness of a ruined country. And that is; 
cisely what has been done to produce the present panic. 5) 
certed action a regular plan of campaign has been adopted. 
ject lessons have been enforced. 

The banks have deliberately adopted the plan of cont 
their circulation, calling in their loans, and refusing futur 
and for the very purpose of producing as much disaster a! 
tress as possible, and to keep our ears constantly harassed ! 
every quarter of the Union where they have had influen 
enough to get memorials signed, such memorials reciting in ' 
most affecting manner the ruin that the continuation 
Sherman law would bring on the country. Their mov 
have been directed especially against business communiti 
large business establishments have been forced to clos 
doors. Their operatives have been thrown out of employm 
and coubtless thousands sud thousands of dollars have be: 
and employed in making panic and distress. 

Wherever the bsakers and their coconspirators could « 
disaster, the disaster has been caused. Wherever, by iting 
their clamor of ‘honest money” with the wails of those 1t has 
designedly ruined, it could, as a matter of course, get memor!a's 
signed. And these memorials have been presented to Congress 
by distinguished Senators in speeches, in which all the arts of 
the orator have been drawn upon to paint the wretchedness 0! 
ruined country, the wretchedness and ruin deliberately planned 
and executed e the very agencies for whom they speak. 

Mr. President, substituting 1893 for 1833 and changing a few 











iat no longer figurein American politics to some who do, 
the statement which I have read, in all its horrible 
parallel to the condi- 
We have the con- 


names tl 
and you make ; ; 
i.tails, absolutely applicable asa perfect 
de Willey ‘ - 2 4 4 . 
tions with which we are confronted to-day. 
tract . . ; : 
extraordinary methods, the closing >f factories, the throwing of 
me n out of employment for the purpose of creating a public senti- 
wnt and a public sympathy, in order tooperate upon the minds 


ofS natorsand Representatives and force us to grant to these cor- 
wopations certain unlawful advantages and privileges for which 
they are now clamoring, as the old national bank did in 1833. 
The author says further: 


ddition to all its other sources of power, the cause of the bank received 
} sistance from the coalition of these three great men (Webster 
Each one was an aspirant for the Presidency, and upon 
wnk’s cause and paper money, each found acommon ground upon which 
ree could meet and oppose Jackson. the great enemy of both of these 
, All the movements of the bank were but a repetition, with achange 
es and dates, of what had taken place in 1811 


le as 


and Calhoun). 


\s a matter of course, Mr. President, in one respect the events 
of 1833 and those of 1893 have no parallel—in regard to Webster, 
Clav. and Calhoun—uas there are no Presidential aspirants in the 
ITnited States Senate at thistime. Thus we have three instances 
in the history of the country—1811, 1833, and 1893—where these 
creat fiscal agencies, created by the Government of the United 
States to aid and assist its financial operations and for the sup- 
posed benefitof the citizens of the Republic, have in times of great 
distress and public peril utterly failed to accomplish the purpose 
intended; and to their shame and eternal dishonor have been 
the means and instrumentalities for wicked and selfish purposes 
of producing the very condition which they were designed to 
avert. The author further says: 

When the charter of the first bank was about to expire, and many persoris 
were living who could testify to it, aud the records of Congress showed the 
ounterparts to all the memorials that were presented, this fact did not 
escape the bank's adversaries, and they made good use of it. In the session 
of 1834 the House of Representatives appointed a committee which Mr 
Francis Thomas, of Maryland, was chairman, to inquire into the cause of 
the distress that was represented to exist, whether the bank had been in 

mental in producing it, whether the bank charter had been violated, and 
whether the bank had used its money to control the elections 

The report of this committee isan instructive document, It showed what 
sham all thefuss about distress and hard times was; but as for investigat- 
ing the bank, it had as well have attempted to find the North Pole. The 
bank set it at open defiance, and this effort, like previous ones, utterly failed 
Shortly afterwards the Secretary of the Treasury made a report to Congress 
under a call from that body upon the financial condition of the country, in 
which he showed thac¢ an unusual degree of prosperity existed, and that the 
distress complained of was imaginary, except in those places where the 
Bank of the United States had been able to create it 


e 
of 


In the same volume the author, in referring to the events of 
1837 and subsequent years, says: 


In the spring of 1837, soon after Mr. Van Buren’s Administration had com 
menced, the catastrophe of which Gen. Hamilton had sown the seeds in 
17” occurred. On the morning of May the 10th, by one concerted movement, 
allthe banks in the city of New York, which banks gave the law to the rest 
of the Union, suspended specie payments, as it is called; that is, repudiated 
all their obligations. All the other banks in the Union quickly followed 
heir lead, the Pennsylvania Bank of the United States affecting to resist it, 
but soon falling into line with the others. Theway in which the suspension 
New York banks operated upon all the other banks in the Union, soas 
o force their suspension, is well explained by Mr, Van Buren in his first 
inessage to the Twenty-sixth Congress in 1839. 

It has been charged, and with great show of reason, that the suspension 
of specie payments at this time was deliberately contrived and brought 
about by the Bank of the United States, as part of its general programme to 
create all the distress that it could,in order thereby to extort from Congress 

recharter 


of the 





Here, Mr. President, we have another accurate description of 
current events. In this quotation it is stated in substance that 
on the 10th of May, 1837, all the banks in the city of New York 
suspended specie payment and that these banks gave the law to 
the rest of the Union. Unfortunately the same facts exist to-day. 
New York is the great money center of the Union. It is the 
center of the money power. It controlsthe financial arteries of 
the nation. Its banks give law tothe rest of the Union. They 
can contract or increase at their pleasure. They bring prosper- 
ity or force disaster at their will, and hence the necessity of an 
absolute divorce between the Government of the United States 
and all the money institutions and private financial operations 
of every name and nature. 

rhe continuance of this unlawful union and this unholy alliance 
between the national banks and the Federal Government is a 
perpetual challenge to the happiness and prosperity of the 
Union. The centralized money power of the Union is the most 
dangerous and threatening element with which this or any other 
Congress will be called upon to deal. No better evidence need 
be presented of this truth than the events of the lastsix months. 
Che author of this volume, referring to the fact that the sus- 
pension of specie payments was a deliberately formed plan of the 
Bank of the United States as a part of its general programme to 


| 


tion of the currency, the refusal of loans, the resorting to | 
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keep and create all the ¢ ress that it n in order to exto1 
from Congress a recharter, adds 

It wa rta y not ‘ lt 4 nthe yea i ust 
finally expired, it is proved to have att i to ere ‘a general s 
sion, by forcing t : f \ New York t 4. T er 
of this attempt was rward related \ er. | sisted i 
bills in unlimit« juantities on P sin gre mand ‘ re 
it had not a cent to m them, and d n the | 
these sales out of the New York banks and ) ‘ a : ’ 
bill they made their appearance t ; 

The plan of action herein outlined m precis 1 
scheme exposed in the Philadelphia Manufacturer, of Septem 
ber 23, 18938. Selling bills of exchange in mited 
ties on Paris, has its parallel in the shipment and resh ent 
of gold between New York and London, under the pret at 


transaction, and in th 


it was alegitimate > pretended increase it 
the value of exchange on London. addition to this the 


banks of the present day have invented a new scheme, that 


\nd in 








of issuing for the benefit of each oth: vhatis knownas ‘‘e 
ing-house certificates.” The author adds further 

The b 3 weve to Paris I 1 ’ bin, cam cp ted, and 
the great bubb was finally pr ced Butof this herea ” Oey : the 
col on of the New York banks at that ti Ls Sta l e si € 
m their appearance show is 1 ison wh hould ha is 
ended in the year 1837 that wou ot I c ip i ‘ n 
previous yea In the year s circulation 83.70 to ev l 
lar OL coln in ther vaul s t Dp mm of I m 
was *7 to $1 of coin in their vy f itl i is i i is & to 8 
See finance report for 1876, page 212 


[ also read from pages 51 and 52, from the same volume, as fol- 

















lows: 

Ch ymmittee of the stockholders, having made a thorough examination 
of the bank's affairs, reported and showed that fr he year 1830 to the year 
1836, the period when it was making its mos ‘sperate struggle fora re 
charter, the loans and discount of the bank were about doubled, its expenses 
trebled. Nearly thirty millions of these loans were not is upon b ness 
paper; they were loans to members of Congress, editors of newsp rs 
brawling polit ul brokers, jobbers, favorites, and connexions hey 
were in most instance nade by Mr. Biddle himself, the directory having 
put « ryt ider the cor f the exchange com! tee, and it having 
practically put everything under his sole itr 

The details o manner in which the bank’s money was squandered to 
control political power would be sickening if it did not arouse indi ition 
and wrath. From 1830 to 1836 large sums were always out on loan m 
bers of Congres One member related to Benton his experie ip 

| plying for aloan. Having borrowed the money from the Sank of the | ed 
States a would have borrowed fromany other bank, and withthe pu se 
of returning it, he voted afterwards against the bank, and felt, therefore 
that he could tell it without shame to himself. Hesaid that needed *4,000 
and could not getitat home. He went to Philadelphia, tothe bank, ine ed 
for Mr. Bidd vas shown into an ante room and supplied with newspa 
and periodica asked to sit and amuse hims the pr ent being engaged 
for the moment Presently the side door pened, he wi ushered into th 
the prese graciously recel ule l vas 8 un 
swered that he< 1ild | »it, and more if he wishe that he could h 
note wit! e exchangs ommittee a ( cat once r the pr 
if inconvenient to give an indorser before he went home he could do 1 
terward, and whoever he said was good would be accepts And telling th 

ij the member s d he could read bribery in h eyes 


| power, t 


| age of the pending bill will not produce the gratifying result 


| tory to the extent of a single farthing. 





Mr. President, this is not an overdrawn picture. It not a 
repetition of a dreamy story but the detailed statement of a dan- 
gerous fact and perilous conditions. As little as we may regard 
it the truth is that to-day we are confronted with the same 
he same perilous situation, and the sooner we ize 
this fact and retraceour steps the better it will be for the coun 
try. 

Mr. President, in conclusi 


1, permit me to say that the pass- 


claimed by its friends. It may restore for the time being a c 
tain degree of confidence amongst bankers, stock-s 
other classes of this description. It may increase 
stocks. Itmay stimulate stock-gambling, but it wi 
the value of the produce of the field and the farm and tl ac 


ind 
the price of 


Ll not in ise 


rumobdie 


[It may open af 
naces and forges and start the wheels of a few manufacturi! 
dustries, but it will bring no general or permanent prosperit) 

The trouble lies deeper than the Sherman law. Painandsu 
fering will continue until the cause of the disease is removed 
We shall have no permanent or general prosperity until a 
national banks are wiped out and we havea sound currency com 
cold, silver, and Treasury notes. In addition to t ; 
‘ and tariff laws must be remedied, and the unconsti 
tutional and unnatural restrictions placed upon ind 
must be removed in order that the markets of the 


4} 
Ne 
pos d of 
you tr 
our trades 


commerce 


world may be open to our agricultural and other products. 
Equality and justice must be the standard upon which all this 
legis tion is based. And our trade laws must be corrected so 
that our co » shall have an equal footing in the markets of 


the world th the nations of th rt) he sails of our 


merchant marine should girdle the globe; d the flag of our 
country should be daily and i in every harbor 
and port in the world; but these happy results can not be at- 
taired so long as our present false, imprudent, and unpatriotic 
policies prevail. 
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APPENDIX: TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


The Wiison- Voorhees Bill. 
REMARKS 


HON. W. J. PALBERT, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, November 1, 1898, 


On the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act. approved July 14, 1890, enti 
tled “An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of 
Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolinw said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I desire, in behalf of my constituenry, to enter 
my earnest and solemn protest against the passage of this mon- 
strously iniquitous measure, a measure fraught with so much 
harm towards the laboring and producing classes of this coun- 
try, and in doing this [ do not propose to make an extensive 
speech, as [ have already expressed myself upon this issue, and 
there is now no necessity for any useless waste of breath, for it 
seems to be a matter of hurry and haste on the part of the ma- 
jority who ave pushing this scheme. Then let them take the 
responsibility upon themselves of hurrying it through this body. 
The mandate has. been issued; the decree has.gone forth. 

[It is like the guilty Macbeth, from whose hands all ocean’s 
waters could never wash outthe bloody stains. Then I say to the 
majority here, gouheadif you wish, and, likeskillfulexecutioners, 
do it quickly and defiantly, running roughshod over the minor- 
ity, and when you have doneit then go homeand tell the people 
what great and glorious things you have accomplished, what 
distinguished honors you have at last achieved for our common 
country. and the already impoverished masses. 

You can tell them thatin passing this-bill you have destroyed, 
as it were, one-nalf tie money of the country, when there was 
already too little to carry on the business of the same. Tell 
them that you have extinguished forever one of the purest and 
brightest lights that ever burned in the cause of freedom and 
civil liberty. Tell them that in doing this you have silenced 
one of the most formidable guns that ever belched forth in de- 
fense of the Constitution and the rights and interests of the 
common people. Tell them that under the waving scepter of 
the Chief Magistrate and the influence of beardsof trade, cham- 
bers of commerce, national banks, Wall-street gamblers, and 
gold bugs generally you have gone back upon your promises to 
the people and voted in the interest of the money power, cor- 
porations, and monopolies. Tell them that henceforth, no mat- 
ter what daring or outrageous measure the President may see 
proper to dictate, you stand ready to carry it out. Tell them, 
finally, that, no matter what the authorities may do, you would 
advise the people to practice the odious doctrine of passive obe- 
dience and nonresistance. ‘Tell them all these: things, and let 
them know the real condition which confronts them, and if they 
do not rise up in their wrath and indignatiom and inquire the 
reason why I will admit that I know nothing of the character of 
American freemen. Bither do this or remain here instead of 
adjourning, and redeem your pledges: so often made upon the 
stump in seeking your position. 


Silver. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENDATIVES, 
August’ 11 and 12, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of 
an act, approved July 14 1890, entitled “An act directing the purchase of 
silver bullion: and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other pur- 
poses"’— 


Mr. WHEBLER of Alabama said: 

Mr. SPBAKER: I come from acountry that produces no silver 
and ne gold. but in other elements of wealth is equal to:the most 
fawored land on earth, blessed as it is by Providence with a 
healthful climate, afertile soil,. mountains ef irom ere, and: inex- 
haustible beds of conl;. and Lam proud: te say that-it. is: peopled: 
by those who love the Constitution, who love j and wire 
love the principles of the Democratic party. I stand here, Mr. 


} 
| 
1 


Speaker, asa representative of people.of that character. 
| opening of a debate. which involves the: most momenteu 
tion ever presented to the American people. It is aaue 
which must be met calmly, considerately, and with wisdo) 
| The preblem. to be solvedi by Congress.is to so lewi 
| preserve the monetary functions in both gold and g 
gold goes to vw premium, for all practical purposes it ce 
| money, and nearly one-third of ourcireulation i ; 
| silver is deprived ofits. function as money we would 
| the: same amount of circulation. Such a withdrawal 
| would eontract. currency and add to the suffering a) 
which prevails in our land. 

My contentions are— 

1. That extravagance and adverse balance of tra; 
other things have transpired to conduce to the crisi 
prevails in our country. 

». That the crisis is in a large measure artificia] 
rect itself even without the action now demand 

3. That the gold standard men do not truly 
Cleveland’s wishes and position. 

+. That no amount of excess in the production of ei 
or silver will cause any material change in their relative 
so long as there is a market for the entire production « 
metals. 

5. That the Democratic platform will be violated by 
the pending bill. 

6. That the interest of the people of the United Si 
mands that gold and silver be coined at a proper ratio. 

7. That the value of farm products have depreciated 
ver was demonetized. 

8. That Secretary Carlisle and President Garfiel: 
free coinage of silver. 

9. That Daniel Webster and James G. Blaine conten 
silver was a coin of the Constitution. 

10. That the gold and silver countries have nearly 
much population, wealth, and cireulation as the gold 
countries, 

11. That the Democracy prior to 1860 were oppos 
present financial system. 

12. That the largest amount of money with full pure 
debt-paying power will bring to any country the great 
perity. 

13.. That this proposition is especially true regarding 
ple of the United States where there is such a vast terri 
with such unlimited mineral reseurces entirely undev: 

i4. That all p per money to have full purchasins 
ing power, must be ultim: tely redeem» ble in coir 

15. Thatthere isnotsufficient gold in the world tof! 
money necessary for the business needs. 

lé. That the:amount:of money in every country mus 
pertion to its aggregate wealth. 

17.. That the amount of money-now in our country in } 
to oup wealth is: less than haif what it proportionally \ 
days of Democratic prosperity, from 1850 to 1860. 


vith 
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rHE PROSPERITY OF 1879 


in 1879 gold, which had been a commodity for eighte 

once more became part.of our currency, and the exp:nsi 
amount of money in our country, caused. by the additio 

| three hundred million dollars: of gold, produced t 
prosperity which continued for several years, and whi 
so fresh in our memories. 

| ‘lwo yearmago this House and the couniry were 
the creat strike: in: the State ef Pennsylvania. The px 
portion ef that State declared that unless certain condit 
manded by them should be granted: their labor would 
drawn and. the: machinery of manufacture and ent 
trade, which had dependedupon their labor, would be si 
These men had a right to decline to work if they chos: 
yet their action caused turmoil, trouble, and distr 
portions of the metropolitan press they were denounc 

| a8: severely as though they had been criminals 


BATTLE BETWEEN THE MONEY POWER AND THE PI 


The New York papers tellus that Mr. Chauncey M. De 
said that— 
Fifty men in these United States haveit within their power, by re 
the wealth which they control, to. come. together within twenty fou 
| and arrive at an understanding by which every wheel of trade a 
| merece may be stopped from revolving, every avenue of trade bloc 
every electric key struck dumb. Those fifty men can paralyze the 
country, for they control the circulation of currency and can create 4 
whenever they will. 


| Myr. Speaker, very possibly these fifty men have got togethe 

| These fifty men, controlling through the nation+! binks mos 
themoney of the country, have made theirj;demand upon Congress 
| and the American people. 





ream as ad 


soe 









—v ? 
HENDRIX. Will the gentleman name those fifty men 
ur WHEELER of Alabama. Icould nime some of them; 

1 pres ume Mr. Depew knows the names of them all. They are | 

lists of New York da the ‘theast, and poss ; | 

‘nese fifty men, by the power of the press, by the power 

y wield in Europe, 5 bil r there as they do in their | 
yachts, costing a million a year to keep them afloat 


— 


th cuple 





n are at least in a me ponsible for the condition 
try to-day. 
y find Mr. Speaker, that under the law of 1890 some 33.- |! 
i )'] sury notes are issued every month, and that much 
* to the currency of the country. ‘Th men have 
ing for twenty-five years the curtailment of money | 
ntrvy And the strike for which they are r« pon- 
rike caused by their withdrawing from the « n- 
e and from use in m t ibstantial pll 
f the country, and we a1 nformed th t 
nd bankers assert that this withdrawal shall con 
he Congress of the United Stites by solemn enact- 
; that there shall be no further increase in the money | 
[ do not think I car error in expressing the | 
opinion that the strikers of to- smillionaire capital sts 





east and their associates beyond the ses: and th 


nt 
WO! 


: . . 1 } | 

stion for the American people is, Shall the wealthy people | 

d in their demands? 
ot n in to assert that any ca ‘italist inte ntionally and 


vith deliberation contributed to bring abouta crisis such as con- 
fronts us at this time, but [ do ch re that nd oth 

predicting money string have emanated from the 

ial centers, and [ will also state 1 inkers and million- | 
imenced long ago to use expressions which have tended 


circulars a 





at bank 








to create a want of confidence, which expressions became cur- 
reut in the press,and this, added to natural causes, has produced | 
n almost unprecedented crisis in the money affairs of our 
i 
ind | ieve that there are men who ‘are using their efforts | 
to ar themselves of this temporary depression to induce C 


on- | 


cress to permanently demonetize silver and establish a gold 
standard in the United States. 
ave heard more than once of statements by Wall street 


s a battle be- | 
The | 
i 


care not; 


kers and bankers and capitalists that this w 
tween money and the people, and that money would win. 
battle has commenced; and where others may stand, I 








I efore God and my conscience I shall stand by the people. 
[HE METROPOLITAN PRESS | 
j 
New York Sun, April 28, page 7, there is an article | 
headed ‘‘ Bankers meet Carlisle.” It | 
Carlisle decided yesterday morning to have a talk h the New | 
i wnker 
place selected for the meeting was the home of President 
W ms of the Chemical Bank. 
‘he list of distinguished bank pre side nts wh »>were present 
is then given, and the art Ce ss that 
ference between the Secretary and the bank presidents lasted | 
som ut over an hour. 


af 


fter giving some details, the article 


€ Lys. j 


e Secretary went over the curr y laws of the untry 


¢ and said that 
aid the r 





they were in bad shape and needed revision. He Vision should 
start with the Sherman law. | 
| 
his has proven to be a very correct statement. 
‘he article also says: 


President Cleveland’s advisers have told him that the only way to induce 

Western and Southwestern Senators and Congressmen to consent to t 
repeal of the Sherman law is to demonstrate to their constituents that they 
are losing money every day that this law is in operation 


¢ 








Now, it seems that the President’s advisers, whoever they may 
be, have been eng iged in this work. 

There certainly has been a great effort made to convince the 
P ple of the South that the Sherman law is causing them to 
ose money. 

The correspondent also tells us that at that time, April 28, 
this pious missionary work had already been started by a num- 
ber of bankers in the solid communities of the East. 

The article says: 


_The missionary work in that direction has been started by a number of 
the bankers in the solid communities of the East. They are daily refusing 
cTedits to the South, Southwest, aud West. 

To my mind this language is certainly an admission of a com- 
bination on the part of these b nkers to coerce the South and 


West into a compliance with their demands. 


The reason assigned for this withdrawal of credit is that the | 


bankers do it “ fearing the effects of the Sherman law.” 


Thearticle then goes on to state that the Chicago bankers are | 
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[ also, in this connection, desire tocall attention that the same | provision is made for a gradual increase of the amount of 
article says: in our land the ratio of money to both population and 
In the mean time the Secretary continues to receive gold from unexpected will gradually be decreased and every year and month an 
sources |} and day will add wealth to the accumulations of the ri 
And I call attention further to the fact that these unexpected | distress and poverty to the great laboring masses of o 
sources were from the Southern bankers. Without some ex-| try. If, on the contrary, Congress does not comply wit 
planation it seems to me that the casual reader will conclude wishes and the Sh rman act is ré pealed by the enact) 
that while the bankers in New York were endeavoring to bring | sxfe and judicious coinige law, as was pledged to the e 
ubout a crisis, the bankers of the South were sending their gold | the Democratic platform, the owners of money wil] h 
to the Treasury in order to avert such a catastrophe. | seek borrowers, and in a few months the present crisi 
Now, let me remind my follow-members of the South and as- | thingof the past; but the desire of the South and West 
sert that one marked effect of a repeal of the Sherman law will | acoinage act of some kind with the repeal, because 
be to give largely increased strength to these bankers, who, ac- | coinage is essential toour continued prosperity, 
cording to the New York Sun, four months ago were exercising | monetization of that metal will be disastrous to 
all the power they possessed to bring about the very crisis which | tions of our land. 
now prevails, and for the avowed purpose of enforcing the very . WHAT HAS CAUSED EXP 
legislation which is in the pending bill. 
| beg to ask if we are doing our duty to our constituents if we 
give additional power into the hands of such men? 


RTS OF GOLI 
There are several very apparent reasons which ha 
| the excess of exports of gold during the last two ye 
muny years the actual value of imports of merchandis 
WHAT CAUSES THE TROUBLE? exceeded our exports. The reports of the Treasury ] 
Now, Mr. Speaker, in order to st p the issue of this sum of | been able to give correct statistics on this point. K 
about $3,000,000 a month, these men have started a cry that that | merchants and manufacturers have established agencies 
is the whole cause of the stringency of money existing to-day. | country and a large amount of imports have been mad 
In a country spending $500,000,000 a year these people have the | these agencies, and invoices have underrated values { 
assurance to say that the buying of $38,000,000 worth of silver | larger extent than has been generally understood. \ 
annually is alone responsible for this crisis. I contend that if | duty is ad valorem they invoice goods at less than t} 
we should throw $38,000,000 into the ocean every year no such | and in many cases where the duty is specific they 
depression would follow. Yet those gentlemen say th it this ad- | goods by representing them of a coarser or inferior q 
dition to the currency of our country is the cause of our trouble. Then again it is estimated that fully $50,000,000 a 
Very recent events show thst the compulsory purchase of | ried fromour country by Americar tourists. All this 
1,500,000 ounces of silver per month is not the entire cause of | to make usa debtor nation. The trouble was inten 
the trouble, as it appears that during the month of July the | lossesofthe Baring Brothersin the Argentine Repul 
Government only purchased 2,393,068 ounces, about half the | needed gold and this demand drew a part of this nee 
amount which it is supposed the Government is compelled to pur- | from the United States; and recently when Austrian 
chase. This is all that was offered at market rates. The proba- | $180,000,000 of gold in order to est rblish that natio 
bilities are that in August the purchases will not much exceed | basis the demand then created again caused a dra 
the purchases in July. Now. if the whole world refuses to sell | country to Europe. 
silver to the Government at the market rates, it is clear that it Our 4 per cent gold bonds were then sold at 116 
is not the drug that it is contended to be by the advocates of this | tria in order to raise gold offered her gold 4 per « 
bill " | 91 to 92. As these bonds were virtually indorsed by) 
The expenditure of the Government for silver during the entire | childs it is not surprising that English capit i ists 
month of July was less than 24 cents for every inhabitant in the | sell our 4 per cent bonds at 116 when they could in 
United States, and yet we hear intelligent men asserting thit | money in the 4 per cent gold bonds of Austria at 91 c¢ 
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this expenditure of 24 cents per month is the sole reason of this | When we turn the balance of trade in our favo 
widespread panic. in « ste:dy stream to our shores. 

EXTRAVAGANCE HAS CONDUCED T0 THE CRISIS But even with the balance of trade against us g 
arriving by the millions at our ports. 

The demand for gold in Europe has in a mexsure « 

Our crop; of cotton and grain are inviting an it 

Stocks and bonds are now selling at a price which : 
investments by Kuropean capitalists. 

The gentleman from Indiana who spoke this afte 
serted that he would vote for unconditional repeal, and 
he was for the free coinage of silver. 

Mr. BROWN. Does the gentleman refer to me? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Certainly, I was re 
the gentleman’s speech which he delivered an hour ag 

Mr. BROWN. The gentleman is entirely mistaken 

Mr. WHEELER of Aiabama. I understood the gent 
say that he was in favor of free coinage, but would vot 
unconditional repeal of the Sherman act. 

Mr. BROWN. If the gentleman will look at my 1 
| will find no such statement. 
| Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Well, did not the 

yse this language? 


W hat is the real cause of the present distress I will explainin 
part. Extravagance is one of the elements—extravagance by 
Congress and extravagance everywhere—the abandonment ot 
those principles of economy by which our nation was made 
great. Let us restore economy; let us reduce expenditures; let 
us reduce all salaries. Patriots can stand it. People not hold- 
ing office are now receiving for their labor one-third of what they | 
received in prosperous times. For God's sake c2n not patriots | 
be willing to have their pay cut down 10 per cent? And-ten per 
cent cut off the expenditures of our Government would restore 
prosperity. {Applause.] 

We will at least in ameasure have prosperity in a few months, 
whether the Sherman act orany partof it is repealed or remains 
on the statute book. Weare about to gather abundant harvests, 
and with such elements of prosperity the present artificial panic 
or crisis can not continue. The resources of our country and the 
courage und enterprise of our people will come to the rescue. 

Mr. Cleveland assures us that crops are plenteous and that we 
are blessed with nearly all elements of prosperity. He says: 

Our unfortunate financiai plight is not the result of untoward events nor [ regard the Sherman law so obnoxious to the best interests of 
of conditions related to our natural resources; nor is it traceable to any of | #04 so violative of justice and right, that I will, if opportunity 1 
the afflictions which frequently check national growth and prosperity vote for its repeal in any event, conditions or no conditions 


it jleuteous crops, wi ‘ ant pr i te srativ i TNT , : ‘ : 
With pleutcous crops. with abundant promise of remunerative production | iy, BROWN. If my friend will allow me to interr 
isfactory assurance to business enterprise, suddenly financial distrust and | will say now that I shall vote for the free coinage of sil 
fear have sprung up on every side | very first opportunity. 
Our President tells the whole story of the trouble in thesefew | Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. But does not my frie! 
words. He says: | that after the repeal of the purchasing clause in the Sh 
Corporations and individuals are content to keep in hand the money they | we can never pass a free-coinage bill. 
are usually anxtous to loan. Mr. BROWN. To make it more specific, I will vot 
It is hardly to be presumod that this condition can be very | Bland substitute. 
lasting,and I repeat that no matter what Congress does, the pres-| Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Does not the gentlen 
ent temporary depression wil! be followed by prosperity. When | that after the repeal of the Sherman act no man on tl 
people get tired of hoarding their money they will become anxious will ever successiully v ote for the free coinage of silver 4 
to get interest on ft. thirds or three-fourths of the members of both Houses 
PROSPERITY WILL BE RESTORED. favor of free coinage of silver, or of any kind of coinag« 
If the New York press succeed in «liming Congress into | kind of basis, the other third would filibuster and would 
repealing the Sherman act money will immediately appearin the | plauded by the metropolitan journals for what the Ne 
channels of trade and we will be restored to temporary prosperity. | millionares would call “ patriotic devotion to the best in' 
But if the demonetization of silver is thus accomplished and no | of thecountry.” [Laughter and applause. ] 
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MR. CLEVELAND IS FOR THE PEOPLE 


sir, the Republican press tell the Democratic party that 


l Now, 


K nless they establish a gold standard, they are against the Ad- 
A ministration of Mr. ¢ Jleveland. Ww hat is Mr. Cleveland’s record 
on this subject? In his letter of acceptance es said: 

The people are entitled to sound and honest money abundantly sufficient 
volume to supply their business nee 


And also he said: 


wants of the people arising from a deficiency, or imperfect distribu 
oney circuiation, ought to be fully and honestly recognized and 
ntly remedied 
That is his letter of acceptance. 
Now, in his message of a few days ago to the House, there isa 
ragraph which is susceptible by honest men of but one con- 
ruction. Gold men put upon ita construction which is not 
‘ranted by the tex He says: 
ne ly recommena the promp f the m he a 
July 14, 1890 thorizing the } f é 
[am emphatically with our great leader, Mr. Cleveland, upon 
thatproposition; but, Mr. Speaker, our platform demanded some- 
thing else, and Mr. Cleveland, true to the platform, demands 
something else also. If the gold men were right, Mr. Cleveland 
would have stopped right there and said repeal the purchasing 
suse of the Sherman act. That is the gold men’s demand 
But what does he say? He says— 
that other legislative action may put beyond all doubt and mistake 
the intention and ability of the Government to fulfill its pecuniar va 
in money universally recognized by all civilized countries 
Th it is to say, gold and silver. 
These words, gold and silver, ar not in the President’s mes- 


by the context as though 
words describe them. I most 
our noble President. | 


idmiration for Grover Cleve- 


sage, but they areas clearly understood 
they were there, for the preceding 
emphatically indorse this demand 
vield to no man in devotion to and 


ol 


ight years ago, when the convention met at Chicago, Mr. 
Cleveland’s nomination was very far from being assured. The 
delegates from the State of Al ubama were ve ry lar gely the advo- 
cates of another distinguished candidate. My battle for Mr. 
Cleveland assumed so intense a phase asto for a time almost dis- 
rupt lifetime friendships. 
rolled on my admiration increased for him day by day, and ] 
believe this great man will pass into history foremost amongst 
the great statesmen of the nineteenth ce ntury. In devotion to 
duty and integ sity to pur _ e the history of time hardly presents 
Lp irallel, On March 1, 1889, four months after the defeat of our 
aes it became my duty on this floor to rebuke certain ex- 
pressionsregarding thisgreatman. Iread from my speech in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 101, pages 134-135 of the Ap- 
pendix! 
AND STAINLESS EXECUTIVE. 
more for him, Mr. Cleveland 
hour of his triumph. I care more for that great man 
in this day of his defeat, for the grandeur of his action, 
men hailed him as a manifest child of a glorious destiny 
Is there a man within the sound of my voice, or throughout this broad 
land, who can honestly question my assertion that Mr. Cleveland exerci 
5 ll of his undoubted talent and ability in his sincere and unselfish effort to 
e advance what he believes to be the best interest of the Republi 
Politically he may have made some mistakes. He probably felt that the 
masses of the people would have a higher appreciation of his honest en 
deavors to serve them thanis shown by theresult. Itis melancholy to reflect 
that there were a sufficient number of voters, nominally American freemen 
who for a few dollars could be induced to cast their ballots so as to compas 
the defeat of so admirable and so blameless a President as Grover Cleveland 
has proved himself. 
No President, sir, 
By his duties; no President was ever more scrupulous 


A MODEL 


now than I did in the 
and admire him mor 
than I did whe 


Mr. Speaker, I care 


sar 





ever devoted himself more faithfully and laboriously to 
in informing himself of 








the actual merits of every icgislative measure submitted for his approva 

no President was ever more rigorously consistent in fulfilling every pieda: 
e upon which he was elected; no President has éver vacated his high office 
Ri with a more stainless record for unswerving honesty, unimpeachable integ 


rity of act and purpose, and unshrinking devotion to duty as he understood 
his obligat ions to himself and to the pe ple 


Mr. SENEY. Are you not giving the P re sident taffy 





Mr. WHEELER. No, Lam not. Mr. Cleveland merits the loftiest encomium 
that could be passed upon his official services by the most eloquent gentle 
fi man who ever stood upon this fioor, and I only regret that [am not equalt 
; the task of dealing fitly with so inspiring a theme 
. This speech was made at a time when there was very little 

probability of Mr. Cleveland again appearing in public life. [twas 


very ge nerally understood that it was his desire and determin :- 


tion to devote himeelf to priv: ite pursuits, and J believe he would 
have done so had it not been for the almost unanimous demand 
on the part of the people that he should become their standard 
bearer in the last c unpaign, which he brought to so successful 
and glorious a termination. 

It does not become men who, until two weeks ago, were Mr. 
Cleveland's censors and critics to contend that those who believe 


Py that the gold standard is not best for our country are opposed | 
to Mr. Cleveland, and I assert here that any charge that Mr. 
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I was his champion then, and as time 
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‘ . - 
Cleveland shirks any responsibility to the platform is a gross 
error and does him the greatest j stice 

Such other legislat 

What isit? It must be mev « ort 
Not gold, because that is prov fo . Vhat ’ 
mein nothing but silver, tl ) to D he ¢ sti- 
tution and by the orm of last ‘ ut- 
form of every part 1 the 3 s o? 
A fair ratio 

iE I IDE EXA VIEW ¥ 

I am « ent th 1 law for nage up oO 
tha + 
ne count t i Cn wo conve on Wo 
dent’s prova 

hos 1embers of House ¥ ( ‘ 
en t ‘ t j re) fo I 
Lhe on Ice LV¢é ( n ( ( 

} V ( t ( es of l u Loe ‘ 
Ino ¢ V D ( 
te ‘ ‘ } t t ya i 
pa \ 1 ¢ piede on ey 
were e ) ( 

Lf these n 1e th ‘ » vio 
late the duty t ynst ‘ t cen 
\bove t ! \ Clevel | I on i rr 
sentatives of the people t i r pri n ty 1s to the peo 
] Phe re life of this gre man has Lane i ica- 
tion of this 1 a ol ctio1 

in his St ina I uidress Mr. ¢ l said 

I ry ) ) i ur w hel se sc y ot 
! 1d un 1 fairand rea ible est of their fla and 

‘ , 

\nd in his first message ——— vress, — L read fro the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD page LOY, Mr. Cleveland said 

Whi I utive may recom ich measures as he shall de ex 
pecient, the respons Lity r legisia ea onmu sna should r ipon 
those selected by the peop » make their laws 
Contemplation the ve and responsibl un ms assigned to the 
respective inches of the Government under the Con tution will di LO8e 
the part ons of power between our sp tive depat nents and the nec 
essary independence. The jealous watchful: our ¢ istituencls eat 
and small, supplements their suffrages, and before the tribunal they estat 


lish every public servant should be judged 


MR. CLEVELAND AND DANIEL WEBSTER'S SIMILAR VIEW 


This expression reminds me of a similar thought from Daniel 


Webster, who, in his great speech of May 7, 1834, said: 

When this and the oiher House shall lose the freedom of speech and de 
bate; when they shall surrender the right of publicly and freely can sing 
all important measures of the Executive; when they shall not be allowed to 
maintain their own authority and their own privile y vote, de ition 
or resolution, they will then be no longer free repr t f fat pec 
ple, but slaves themselves and fit instruments to make slaves of other 

No one recognizes the great truth of this utterance more than 


our Executive. 
Mr. Cleveland and myself differ upon a question of expe diency. 


| regard him as the embodiment of integrity and fair dealing. 
He isastatesman. He has been lifted far above politica l mat 
agement. He firmly believes that after the Sherman law is re- 
pealed that the Northeastern Democracy will proceed with a 
hearty good will to enact a silver-coinage law on the line pledged 
in the platform which they made at Chicago 






My observation, on the contrary, leads me to the firm belief 
that they not only have no such intention, but that they wi n 
ploy all parli :ment iy expedients to prevent such le mn 


this reason that I insist that the silver 
lus by Mr. ¢ and the 
! 


It is for 


lation promise 


coinage eg 


leveland Democratic plat- 


form be enacted at the same time that we repe the Sherman 
LauWw 

Mr. Cleveland expects every RNepresentuti to do his duty to 
his constituents and to vote for measures which will bene- 
ficial to their interests. 

No one recognizes more readily that Mr. Cleveland that the 
nterest of the various sections of our great country are fre- 
auently antagonistical. 

VALUE DETERMINED BY SUPPLY AND DEMAND 

There is one universal law that the price of any article is regu- 
lated by the supply and demand, and the ratio of the value of 
silver to gold has always obeyed this law No matter how great 
the supply of gold, it did not deprecixte in value so long as there 
was no rease in the demand Che same hus always been true 
of sil 

During the period of the mirvelous production of gold by the 


mines of California and Australia, from 1850 to 1866, there was no 

m d depreciation of the value of gold. The reason the 

value of gold was practically miint:ined was that the entire 
is coined into money or used in the arts. 


supp!) y W 
| contend that when the laws do not discriminate in favor of 
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one of the metals and against the other, the evidence is over- | many 5,000,000,000franesin gold. In two years from that 
whe!ming that no amount of excess of production of either gold | became the interest.of Germany to permanently demon 
or silver will cause a divergence or ratio between the two metals. | ver and it was not until after this that silver commenc 
The table which [ will now read states the production of gold | cline. 
and silver in the United States from 1845 to 1860, and the ratio This proves that silver will not depreciate in value so 
of silver to gold during that period. | is not denied the use for whichitseems to be designed 
It is interesting to examine the many « 
| gold and silver which has taken place durin 
seven hundred years. 


Productio la and silver in the United les, and pi 
ured by gold, annually from 1845 to 1860 
epared from records of the Mint of the United States 
< RATTO AND COINAGE IN ENGLANI 
| [In 1344, during the reign of Edward ITI, gold was bh 

i | in England by the King’s decree. The ratio was fix 
124+. During the next two hundred and fifty years the 
subjected to many changes. 

In the year 1600 it was little less than ! to LI. 
years 1600 and 1610 gold increased in value and the r 
}atltol2. During the nextten years gold still further 
| and the ratio was increased to 1 to 13. No doubt th 

"felon 5 in the value of gold as compared with silver was « 
aoe Som ae | 504 | 129.8 +9 | reports from the new world indicating that silver 
085 50, 000 | : | found in more abundance than gold. The difference in 
000,000 | 50, 000 | continued to inerease, and in 1663 the ratio was fixed : 
ee oee a aan | In the year 1717, the relative value of the guin 
55,000,000} 50, 000 shilling was fixed by a proclamation of George [, the 
| 60, 000, 000 | 000 |} about 1to15}. This put too much silver into silver 
- oe : ot >| from that date up to the year 1800 only about £584,0 
Re’ non’ non 50. 000. | | was brought to the mint for coinage, and a great 
more perfect silver coins were exported, those that 
= — worn being the only ones that were retained in cire 
000 | 100, 000 ; y itois 19 | 1 1774 Parliament passed an act limiting the leg 
000 150.000 | 6 324 35. 2 58 | 1to15.29 | silver coins to continue in force two years. In 
was retnacted, and a law was passed providing that t] 
| should no longer coin silver. In 1799, the act was n 
ans aie - | petual, and’ in. I'8t6 Parliament enacted— 

This table shows that during these sixteen years the produc- | hat, from and after the passing of this act, the gold coin « 
tion of gold in the United States was more than four hundred | shall be, and shallbe considered, and is hereby declared to be, th: 
times greater than the production of silver, and yet there was | ‘ender for payments, except as hereinafter provided. and no ¢ 
no appreciable change in the ratio or value of these two metals. | sum of forty shillings at any one time shall be reputed a tende 

The production of silver increased seven hundred fold between 
the years of 1850 and 1873, and yet it did not fall in value, be- I hold in my hand a table showing the comparative 
cause it was demanded for coinage or used in the arts. | gold and silver coins of England from the reign of Ed 

{ read from Cyclopedia of Political Science, Volume II, page | to the demonetization of silver in 1816: 


883 
" Table showing changes in the comparative value of the gold 
For a period of about two hundred years prior to 1872 silver and gold were | England from the reign of Bdward LII to 1816 
used in most parts of Europe and America indifferently and alternately, in nie a ee vndieaes 
aratio between 15 and 16 of silver to 1 of gold. | | Compara- 
_ : — . a, ~ 9 : et a tient T ake tive value of 
lhe ratio of silver to gold in 1860 was 15.29 and in 1873 it was Date: | Reign. [Ane gold 
15.92. During that period the product of silver in the United | and silver. 
Staties alone had increased from $150,000 in 1860 to $35,750,000 in ma aed 
1873, and during all that period with this marvelous increase | 1344... | Edward r11.| 1to0 12 58 
there was scareely any change in the ratio of gold to silver. ag encael sealerone -| a 
. . : . PPinimecnel doen ene hk 
[ now presenta tableshowing the production of gold and silver | 149; Henry ¥ 2-7] 1to 10.331 || neem 
in the United States, and the relative value of the two metals 1464 EdwardIV_| Lto 10.3: a 
from 1860 to 1873. It will be seen by this table that the depre- | 16---.-.--|-...do-_.. 1to 11.1 --------| James I : 
‘alues did not ¢ ence until after that date 1470........| Henry VI..-| 1to 11.158 || 16 Charles I __.. 
ciation of values did not commence until after that date. | 1492... | Baward IV} 1to 11.1: . Charles Ii 
. TT th asd s 1509........} Henry VIIL.| 1toll 158 _-a.-ee-| George I .. 
d and silver in the United States, and prices of silver meas- | 1527_.......}....d0........| 1to Ll. 268 || 1 | George III 


ured by gola, annually, from 1960 to 1873 | 1543... aa ~ _...| 1 to 10. 434 
} | 


Price of pure sil 
product er per ounce 


in London 


price of 


Low est 


Average. 








lS Oe Qe Oo Oe 


sof te 


100, 000 50; 000 
1), 000 50, 000 


654, 036, 769 Ove 


Sp eiaage aaa 


Frm eae 


a 


mee 


lables prepared from records at the Mint of the United States | , _ " as 
nainnlagli ccleciiaialliiia | It has been contended that in 1545 the comparative 
gold to silver was 1 to 6.818, and in 1846 and 1847 1 to 
1849 1 to 5.151. Butit is very improbable that any consi: 
amount of gold or silver .sold at any such comparativ: 
[tis true thatduring the period between the discovery of “ 
in. 1492 and 1545 $90,000,000 of gold was received in hum 
America, and: during that period only $30,000,000 of silve: 
Europe from America. This was not sufficent to have | 
a remarkable effect upon the values of the metals. In 

——--- |- ratio was 1 to 10.434, and eight years after, in 1551, it 
1860 246,000,000 | $150,000 | 61; | 623 ’ 58 | 1,29 | 11, and I find that the report of the Secretary of the 
1861] ......-.| 43,000, 000 | Sones ool | | SOFS | 133.3 | 103. 10 | ee - | dated May 4, 1830, discusses this subject. Appenc 
1862 ..| 89,200,000 | 4, 500, ( 6 | to 15.35 | Gaoratarv’s report: »> apart of it isa re t 
1863 40, 000,000 | 8,500,000 | 61 5 | 104.06 | Lto 15 37 Sec retary’s report and made a part ol we report 
1864 _._....}) 46, 100, 000 | 11,000,000 | 605 | 62) | 6lg | 1845 | 104.06 | Ltoi5.37 | Secretary of the Treasury from John White, cashi: 
1865 53, 225, 000 | 11,250, 000 | 60} | 615 | 133.8 | 103.52 | I to15.44 | Bank of the United States, who says: 
1866 53, 500, 000 | 10,000,000 | 609 | 62} .9-} 10863 | 1 to 15. 48 | : : 
$867 47, 725, 000 | 13,500,000 | 608 61 z 102. 67 | 1 to 15.57 | Whateverdegree of uncertainty may exist as tothe precious ne 
1868 _.. _| 48. 000, 000 ; 12,000,000 | 6O$ | 6i 504 | 102.57 | [to 15.59 | were imported in Europe during the fifty-three years succeedi 
1869 | 49. 500, 000 | 12, 000, 000 | 60 61 ys | 5 | 02.47 | 1 to 15.60 | ery of America, the records of that time abundantly testify that ¢ 
1870 | 50, 000, 000 | 16,000, 000 | 60) 613 | 60% | 132.8 | 102.67 | 1 to 15. 57 | tuted the chief part of the supply: and that nevertheless its great 

7i _.......| 48, 500, 000 | °23, 008, 000 | 60,4, 61 ; 4 32.6 | 102.57 | 1 to 15. 57 derance did not produce any sensible effect on its market value in ret 
1872 _._......| 36,000,000 | 28,750,000 | 59) B08, | 132.2} 102.25 | 1to14.65 | tosilver 
1878 ........| 36,000,000 | 35,750,000 | 575 | 59}g | 5s 29.8 | 100.46 | 1 to15. 92 | 


j 


| Priceof pure sil- 
| Estimatedproduct. | ver per ounce 
| in London. 


» 


Value of standard 


old tos 


silver dollar,41: 
grains, in gold. 


pure silver, per 
ounce, in gold. 


Gold. Silver. 


Lowest. 
Average price of 


j 


“ 


[t is true that about the year 1543 very arbitrary laws w 
we : srs , enacted regarding the price of articles. Im 24th Henry \ 

The treaty of peace between Frjace and Germany was ratified | we find a statute to fix the price of beef, pork, mutton, and \ 
on March 1, 1871, which provided that Franee should pay Ger- | Beef was to be sold at one-half penny a pound, and mutton 
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re 
veal at one-half penny one-half farthing In 25th Henry VIII 
a law was enicted empowering the chancellors and other minis- | 
ters to fix the price of poultry, cheese, and butter. In L546 a | - dy 
] s enacted fixing the interest of money at 10 per cent, the ‘ ; ~ : 
fret lecal interest known in England. Other laws wereenacted | Fro1 
out this time confining particular manufactories to particular 
towns, and it is pdssible that restricted laws with regard to gold | ~*~ 
d were enacted which had a temporary effect wpon val- | tm Rr 
S | Inf 
. : i In Er al 
RATIO AS STATED BY LORD LIVERP | Ink 1 
: ‘ : } | In Enela 
‘roborative evidencs iponr tios [now read an offic pa- : 
pel epared by Lord Liverpool and presented to the King o In | 
Ey nd. and which I believe has been regarded as authori ive n I 
Itshows the ratio of gold and silver prior tothe time of Herodo- | *! , 
tu ho was born 484 years B. C., bringing it down to tl ear | Rel : 
] ae : 
1 i to silve 4 yl l A 0 
Eng 
In Pe ia. according to Herodott 1 toil . | 
In Gree at same periou 1 to 13 n l 
In ( ece in the time of Plato ‘ ito! : 
In ( sit is stated by Xenophon a 1 to 10 7 
After the plunder of gold from the temple of Apollo, according 
te er, it was The 
In thet of Alexander the Great, it Wa ) | 17 
In wecording to Pliny the Elder { wUrM 
In fter the tribute from tt Etolia 2 meu 
The ier of gold from the Gauls by Julius Cesar red | 
tl r tions to l f 
In ther 1 of Claudius, Tacitus state 1*to | as ; 
Until the reign of Alexander Severus it « tained I 1402 1 
Years Period ( Sil 
} D D 
1492-1545 0, 000, 000 30, 000, 000 
1546-1555¢ . aii ‘i ’ 10 30, 000, 000 170, 000, 000 
155 70 Pea. es 15 $0. O00, OOO 110. OOO. OO) 
] xu) te } 10 } 20, G00, 000 70, OOO 
8115907 eet ees : 10 | 30, 000, OOO 140, 0 
1591-1600 } 10 | 30. 000. 000 140. 000 ) 
Rn ‘ 10 ©5 000. 000 115, 000, 090 
1611-1420 ¥ 10 5, 000, 000 | 115, 009, 000 
16 630 = ij 10 28, 000, GOO } 122, 000, 000 
1631-1640 10 3U. 0 000 130, 000, O00 
1641-1650 10 0, OOO, 000 130, 000, 000 
1660 ‘ | 10 28 060, 000 | 122, 000, 000 
1 70 gle 10 28, GOO, 000 | 122. 000, 000 
167 a a y- ae ae | 10 28, 000, 000 | 122. 000. OOF 
168 oon A ; ESS 10 2 OW). OOO | 122. 000, 000 
16 1700. a of aoa 10 75. 000, 000 115, 000, 000 
1701-1710... ed ae Ta ee 10 120, 000, 000 100, 000, 000 
17 0 te ; : 10 120, 000. 000 | 110, 000, 000 
17: 730 eel ie i. ae 10 120, 000, 000 |} 120, 000, 000 
17 a in ‘ atl call italia 10 120, 000, 000 130, 000, 00) 
1741 aaa aaa aol 7 seis 5 cited 10 120, 000, 000 | 160, 0 om 
1751 Wd .. i 4 \ 10 110, 000, 000 | 190, 000, OK 
er teil an lana Say. ' 10 100, 000, OBO j 190, O00, ¢ 
eRe a 4 10 100, 000, 000 | 250, 000 
178] 740 “a iat 7 tin > 10 L100, 000, OOO } P80. OOD, 
1791-1800 oh 10 100, 000, 000 | 320, 000 
1801-1810. .... sn oe 0 115, 000, 000 | 
1811-1825 15 115, 000, 000 r 
Total. a alse pe 303 1. 890, 000, 000 £. 310, 000, 0 
Authorities: Count Humboldt, Ab Raynal, Mr. Ward, B Repo 
a Discovery of the mine Patosi Brazil mines were worked 
b Amalgamation adopted in Peru Diseover’ B rin 1d 
RATIO NOT MATERIALLY CHANGED FOR OVER | 
The above tables show that during two thousand three | ‘O 
dred and fifty-seven years, from the time of Heroditus to 1873, 
there were no very great variations in the comparative value 
of gold and silver. ‘The production of gold sometimes ex¢ Le 
silver many hundred fold, and, again, the production of silver 
very far exceeded the production of gold, and yet the compara 
tive value of the metals was not materially changed. The spe- | t 
cial value of the above table is due to the very high authority o 
the authors from which the figuresare taken. They all were very 
distinguished men, and their writings, especially those of Count t 
Humboldt, will be the standard works for many centuries. d 
[ will now present a vé ry, valuable table, showing the world’s | ratio 0 
prouuction of gold and silver and the percentage of production, | mo 
from 1493 to the present time. is ne 
rt 
ifor table see next page.| | 


small 


_ This instructive table contains in a 
information and facts for reasoning. 


sompass a world of 
It shows that from 1493 to 


1520 about eight times as many ounces of silver as gold was pro- | w 


duced and the ratio during that time was 11.3 to1; and in 1581 
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Statement of the production of gold and silver in the world since the discovery of America 


From 1493 to 1885 is from table of averages for certain periods, compiled by Dr. Adolph Soetbeer. For the years 1886-1892 the production is the a 
estimate of the Bureau of the Mint.] 


Gold. 


Annualaverage of period! Total for the period 


Annual average of period.| 


nnua 


Silver. | Percentage of production. 
. 


‘Total for the pe riod. | By weight. By value. 


Fine re Fine 4 7 4 
ounces Value. ounces Value. Fine ounces.| 


| 


| 
186, 470 a3. ' 000 , $107, 931, 000 | 1, 511, 050 
220) 194 000); 5, 656 | 114, 205, 000 | 2, 899, 930 | 
273, 596 5, 656, 000 | 377, § yO, 492,000 | 10,017,940 
219. 906 4,546,000 | 4, 398, 12 90, 917, 000 9, 628, 925 
or 000 4, 745, 34 98, 095, 000 18, 467, 635 
32, 000 , 478, 36 | 113, 248, 000 | 13, 596, 235 
5, 000 5, 336, 90 110, 324, 000 | 12, 654, 240 | 
2 000 5 63¢ | 116, 571, 000 11, 776, 545 | 
000 5, 954, 173, 084, 000 | 10, 834, 550 | 
O00 5,921,895 | 148,088,000 | 10,902, 085 
520, 000 243, 26 , 403, 000 11, 432, 540 | 
381, 000 , 268, ¢ | 253, 611, 000 13, 863, 080 
3, 000 5. .230 | 827, 116. 000 17, 
OOO 3,313,315; 2 ‘ 000 7 
23, OCO ‘ , 970 | 236, 164, 000 
5, 000 F 527 118, 152, 000 
5, 000 3, 679, 56 76, 063, 000 | 7 
Ooo . 570, 04, 479, 000 , 807, 004 
000 | f Vii 134, 841, 000 9, 175, 887 
000 | ,018 | 368, 928, 000 25, 090, 342 | 
3,000 | 32,051,621 | 662, 566, 000 28, 488, 597 | 
s, 000 2,431, 31 670, 415, 0U0 29, 095, 428 | 
2, 989,000 | 20,747, 91 614, 944, 000 35, 401, 972 
0, 614, 000 31, 350,430 | 648, 071, 000 43. 051. 
577, 000 27, O68 | 577, 083, 000 63 317° 014 
, 686,000 | 27. 715, 5 31, 000 78, 775, 602 
. 116, 000 23, 97 i 95, 582, 000 
3,000,000 | 5, 127, 75 106, 000° 000 93, 276, 000 
5, 802, 000 5, 093, 98 105, 302, 000 | 96, 189, 000 
900, COO | 5, 316 2 109, 900, 000 | 109, 911, 000 
800, 000 5 5, 05 118, 800, 000 25, 830, 000 
, 150, COO 5,473,631 | 118, 150,000 | 3 
519, 000 5, 830,107 | 120,519, 000 144, 426, 000 
817, | 3, 328, 272 130,817,000 | 152, 062,000 





397, 191, 823 |8, 204, 303, 000 | 


gold legal-tender silver, limited-tender silver, and uncovered 


paper money in the principal countries of the world. This table 


92, 003, 944 | 


Coining 
value. 


Coining 


‘ine ounces. 
[E ne ounce value. 


Gold. | Silver.| 


} 
| 


$1, 954, 000 42, 309, 400 #54, 703, 000 
3, 749, 000 5 , 598 3, 320 89, 986, 000 | 
12, 952, 000 ' . 2 , 000 
12, 450, 000 | ’ , 900, 000 
, 413,000 | 2¢ 69, 3% ug $48, 254, 000 
, 579, 000 7 1, 579, 000 
361, 000 | 353" 084, 800 , 221,00 
, 226,000 | 235,520,900 | 364, 525, 000 
14, 008.000 | 216, 691.000 2 46, 00O 
14,212,000 | 219,841,700 © ,» UO 
14,781,000 | 228, 650, 8 95, 629, 000 | 
17, 924, 000 : 261, 600 35 , 000 
22, 162, OVO | 12,235 | 44% 000 
27, 133, 000 | 0, , 820 542, 658, 000 | 
86, 540, 000 235, 580 30, 810, 000 
37, 168, 000 2% 89, 225 371, 677, 000 
22, 479, 000 73, 57, BE 224, 786, 009 
19, 144, 000 + , 040 444, 000 
24, 793, 000 | 1, 758, 675 247, 930, 000 
82,440,000 | ¢ 422 $24, 400, 000 | 
86, 824, 000 142. 142) 986 | 84. 169. 000 | 
87, 618, 000 145, 477,142 | 188,092, 000 | 
45,772,000 | 177,009, 862 28, 861, 000 
55, 663,000 | 215, 257, § 278, 313, 000 
81, 864, 000 316 i 2, OOO 
101, 851, 000 393, 878. 009 | 5 , 000 | 
118, 955, 000 460, 019, 722 94, 773, 000 
120, 600, 000 93, 276,000 | 120, 600, 000 
124, 366, 000 96, 189, 000 24, 366, 000 | 
142, 107, 000 109, 911, 000 2.107, 000 | 
162, 690, 000 125, 830, 000 2,690, 000 | 
172, 235,000 | 138, 213, 000 235, 000 | 
186, 733, 000 144, 426, 000 86, 733, 000 | 
196, 605, 000 152, 062, 000 196, 605, 000 
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7,622, 507, 716 19, 726, 072, 000 | 
| | 


also shows the per —_ 1 of gold and silver and paper, 
the total per capita in each of said countries 


Table exhibiling, approximately, the stock of money in the aggregate and per capita in the principal countries of the world 


Countries Population. | Stock of gold. | ‘anaes 
der. 


| 
United States 


| Fulllegal ten-| Limited ten- 


Stock of silver. Per cap 
Uncovered a : —_—— 
paper | Gold. | Silver.) Pay 


der. Total. 
i 
| | 


United Kingdom 
France 
Germany 
Belgium 

Italy . aldiaat 
Switzerland. 


65, 000, 000 $687, 000, 000 
38, 000, 000 550, 000, 000 
39, 000, L.00 
49, 500, 000 
6, 100, 000 
31, 000, 000 | 
3, 000, 000 | 


500, 000, 000 
65, 000, 000 
93, 605, 000 
15, 000, 000 


900, 000, 000 | 


$480, 000, 000 


650, 000, 000 
103, 000, 000 
48, 400, 000 
16, 000, 000 


$76, 000, 000 $556, 000, 
100, 000, 000 100, 000, 
50, 000, 000 700, 000, 
102, 000, 000 205, 000, 
6, 600, 000 | 55, 000, 
34, 200, 000 50, 200 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 | 


, 000 


$422, 390, 000 | $10. 
), 530, 000 14. 
1,402,000 | 23. 
107, 000, 000 10. 


Bk 
| “so 
| 8, 
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4, 000, 000 10 


57 


47 | 


07 


10 |} 
. 66 | 
1638, 471, 000 3. 


02 


#8. 55 


9 


oo 


2. 63 | 
17. 
4.14 


95 


. 02 
1. 62 


11, 400, 000 


3, 600, 000 | 15, 000, 000 | 14, 000, 0UO 5. 00 5. 00 
0 000, 000 


2, 200, 000 4, 000, 000 14, 000, 000 | 91 | 1. 82 
35, 000, 000 125, 000, 000 94, 000, 000 | 5. 56 5. O4 
. 10, 000, C00 10, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 | 3. 00 2. 00 
90, 000, 000 | 90, 000, 000 260, 000, 000 77 25 
61, 800, 000 3, 200, 000 65, 000, 000 | 40, 000, 000 . 55 
10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 27, 000, 000 3.72 
38, 000, 000 60, 000, 000 500, 000, 000 . 68 
45, 000, 000 45, 000, 000 |... 3 . 52 
7, 000, 000 | 7, 000, 000 | (AR 
aneninsmadenial 15, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 . 29 
| 50, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 43 
sail tn se 500, 000 2. 000, 000 
45, 000, Oo 00 25, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 800, 000, 000 | 
-| 


Greece - 2, 200, 000 
TR n0¢e ne 18, 000, 000 100, 000, 000 
Portugal es 5, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 | 
Austria-Hungar y 40, 000, 000 oh aan one | 
Netherlands 4, 500, 000 5, 000, 000 | 
Scandinavian Union. — 8, 600, 000 32, 000, 000 
Russia E isiilaiainmiilii 113, 000, 000 | 190, 000, 000 
Turkey 7 33, 000, 000 | 50, 000, 000 
Australia. . ciate ; 4, 000, 000 | 100, 000, 000 | 
Egypt nibiad waecnat 7, 000, 000 100, 000, 000 | 
Mexico..... 11, 600, 000 5, 000, 000 | 
Central America 8, 000, 000 
South America 35, 000, 000 
Japan... 40, 000, 000 
India ; : 255, 000, 000 
China 400, 000, 000 
On a kn ae . isichinn taahdhesbel tea aiaiibcants aibei taal = 

Canada : 7 4, 500, 000 16, 000, 000 | 5, 000, 000 | 5, 000, 000 | 40, 000, 000 | 
Cuba, He siti, “ete 2, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 800, 000 | 2, 000, 000 40. 000, 000 


2, 000, 000 


90, 000, 000 | 50, 000, 000 | 50,000. 000 56, , 000 
900, 000, 000 |. 3 900, 000, 000 
700, 000, 000 700, 000, 000 

100, 000, 000 | 











eee } 


Total.... haku i Valiwiilesems es Seay ee 3, 656, 935, 000 | 60C : 044. 700, 000 


8,401, 100, 00 | 543, 600, 000 | 3,944, 700,000 | 2,281,793, 000 


GERMANY. monetary unit. This law continued the ratio at 1 to 154. 


Prior to 1871 Germany was a silver-standard country. On the | this law the ratio was maintained until 1873 
23d of November, 1871, the Imperial Diet of Germany enacted 
the single gold standard and adopted silver only as a subsidiary 
coin. ‘This law was only to last for two years, but at the end of 
that time, in 1873, Germany permanently demonetized silver. 


FRANCE. 


BELGIUM. 


Belgium was an integral part of France when she enacted ! 
law of 1803, and she was governed by that system until 15:- 
when Belgium adopted the single silver standard, retaining the 
franc as a monetary unit. Prior to 1847 Holland maintained the 

In 1726 France adopted the ratio of 1 of gold to 14% of silver. double standard, ata ratio of 1to15.60. Afterwards Holland, how- 
In 1785 the ratio was 1 to 154. ever, adopted the single silver standard. 

In France silver was regarded as the favored metal, and the The Encyclopedia Britannica says, page 736: 
law of 1803 provided that the silver franc should constitute the The result of the gold discoveries in Australia and California was to greatly 
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use the supply of that metal, and, under the action of Gresham's law, to 
nange the French currency from silver to gold. while Holland, to avoid the 
vi « which were anticipated from the reduced value of that metal, adopted 
ver as the standard. 
It is interesting to note in the history of these times that the 
little nation of Holland was the only country that took alarm 





increé 


and demon tized gold after the discovery of the rich mines in 
Australia and California. 
LATIN UNION 

On December 23, 1865, France, Belgium, Switzerland, and Italy 
entered into a mutual agreement concerning the monetary and 
coinage policy, which took eifect August 1, 1866. This was called 
the Latin Union. Greece and Roumania came into the associa- 
tion in April, 1867. 

Belgium, France, Switzerland, and Italy were thus united to 

regulate the weight, title, form, and circulation of their gold and 
silver coins. By this agreement the ratio of gold to silver was 
fixed at 1 to154. On January 30, 1874, the Latin Union agreed to 
limit coinage, and in the year 1874, and at the conference held in 
1875 and 18/6, the Union made the same limitations for those 
years, respectively. 
" ‘The war upon silver inaugurated by England in 1816 and by 
Germany in 1871 had commenced to affect other nations. In 
1871 but 5,000,000 franes’ worth of silver was deposited in the 
mints for coinage in France, but after the permanent demonetiza- 
tion of that metal by Germany and after information had been re- 
ceived that the Congress of the United States had demonetized 
silver, the tide turned toward the French mints and in a single 
year 154,000,000 franes’ worth of silver was deposited for coinage 
in the mint of France. This caused a virtual breaking up of the 
Latin Union. 

The delegates to the Latin Union were assembled on January 
30, 1874. It was agreed that the entire six nations which com- 
prised the Union should coin but 120,000,000 franes of silver per 
year. 

A STABLE RATIO CAN BE MAINTAINED. 

They say it is impossible to have a ratio that will maintain 
silver in any certain relation to gold by enactment. 
the history of the past. 
the Litin-Union agreed to the ratio of 154 to 1, the value of sil- 
ver was maintained with scarcely any variation until Germany 
and the United States demonetized that metal. 

If the Latin-Union during all that period maintained silver 
without any appreciable fall in value during all the time that 
their mints were open at 15+ to 1, can not this great country, on 
a fair ratio, at 20 to 1 or 21 to 1, make silver of a permanent value 
while such a law stands upon our statute books? This isa great 
country, the greatest country on earth, the most powerful, the 
richest; and it ought to dominate every other nation on the face 
of the earth. Her foreign policy should control, her trade should 
surpass, her manufactures should excel, and in all things we ought 
to be greater and stronger, and more powerful and more influ- 
ential than all other nations combined. 

FALLACY OF THE GOLD-STANDARD ARGUMENT 

An almost superhuman effort is being made by the gold-stand- 
ard men to convince the public that the three and oae-quarter 
million dollars of Treasury notes which are created every month 
and paid out for 4,500,000 ounces of silver are imbued with 
some special element of evil. They insist that this money has 
a special facility and magic power of withdrawing gold from 
the Treasury and exporting it to foreign lands. This is a mere 
fancy of the gold men, who are attempting by this and other 
means to frighten Congress into complying with their demands. 
The gold men tell us that these Treasury certificates are handed 
into the Treasury for redemption in gold. I would like to ask 
them if it is not true that other paper money can not with equal 
facility be presented at the Treasury for redemption in gold ? 

TOO LITTLE MONEY 

The annual disbursements of the Treasury now amount to $500,- 
000,000. The part that is paid in golde im be exported; the part 
that is paid in greenbacks can be presented to the Treasury for 
redemption in gold and the metal can be immediately exported. 
So the holder of national bank notes can demand their redemp- 
tion in greenbacks and then, without a moment's delay, demand 
the redemption of the greenbacks in gold. Certainly the gold 
thus obtained could with equal facility be exported to Europe. 
Every element of evil which applies to the three and one-quarter 
million Treisury notes which are pxid out every month for silver 
bullion applies with equal force to the $500,000,000 paid out tode- 
fray the expenses of the Government, and I desire to here to as- 
sert with all emphasis in my power that this three and one-quarter 
million is the least hurtful expenditure which the Government 
makes, 

[tis used to purchase a precious metal ata price below the 
average cost of production, and it is the only disbursement by 
the Treasury which adds to the wealth of the government and 
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wh'ch increases currency, which is much needed tocarry on the 
business of the country. Weare confronted by overwhelming 
evidence that thore is not sufticient money now for th isiness 
needs of the country. and vet we ure eal i upon to reme this 
evil of deficiency by creating a st rreater deficiency 

tle DEM* RATI PLATE RM 

The seventh section of the Nat onal Ds itic Pp ‘orm 
adopted at Chicago was in these words: 

SEc. 7. We den é the Rep ica , la n a lan 
act of 1890 as a cowardly makeshift, fraught with p t f ! rin 
the future which should make all of its ippor or, 
anxious forits speedy repeal. We hold to the u ‘ ras 
the standard money of the country, and to the 1 
silver without discriminating against either meta \ e ure, 
but the dollar unit of coinage of both metals mus ul ints nd 
exchangeable value, or be acjusted through inter wereel 
such safeguards of legisiation as shall insure the @ « 
of the two metals and t equal power of every < 1 tit } 
narkets and the payment of debts, and we demand that all pap ul 
rency shall be kept at par with and redeemablein such colt We i On 
this policy as « aliy necessary for the pte m ofthe farm nad 
laboring classes, the first and most defenseless victims of unst Ley 
and a fluctua yr currency 

The party which promulgated this platform was one that 
had always pledged itself to the free coinage of bovh silv 
and gold, and this platform was a pledgeon the partof the Dem- 


ocratic party that if intrusted with the power they w | enact 


laws for free coinage of silver. We already ire nd u n- 
ited coinage of gold, and up to 1873 we had had free and im 
ited coinage of silver, and the represent itivesof the Democratic 
| party of the great convention pledged the people silver voinage 
on precisely the same conditions as the laws provided forthe 
colnige ol gold. 
THE PLEDGES TO THE PEOPLE 
It promised the country 
coinage of both gold and silver without discriminat zy against either etal. 


Let us look | 
When the six small nations composing | 


The only change proposed was that the dollar unit of coinage 


in both metals must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable 
value. The platform also said: 
We hold to the use of both gold and silver t tandard money the 
country 
These were the pledges made to the people Of co this 
carried with it the necessity of re idjusting Line mount of tal 
| in the coins so as to make them of equil value, and it was ner 
ally understood that this would be done by increasing t rount 
of silver in the silverdollar. The people of the South d West 
reluctantly assented to this platform and to the const ion 
thatit was to increase the amountof silver in ilver doll but 
they accepted it in good faith beeause th ‘ in it & We é 
promise that silver would be coined ata fuir ratio and that at 
least $6,000,000 or $8,000,000 would be added to the money in the 
country every month. This was « positiv: d unequivocable 
promise to the people by the Democracy of the nation the 


> 


Chicago convention in 1892. 
HE SHERMAN MAK Hit 


The same section of the platform denounces the Sherm»n act 





as ua COW irdly m ikeshift. This law o Ly vruve the co intry nin 
crease in money of about three and a quarter ml lions a m« nth, 
and the promise of the Democratic party was that the monthly 
increaseshould be raised from three indaquarier millions t x or 
eight millions. It is true, the words ‘‘six oreight millions ere 
not used, but free coinage of silver at afair ratio would of necessity 
have brought about that result; and in enacting laws for t] 'e8 
coinage of silver it was generally understood that the Sherman 
law would be repealed, but I deny with all emphasis that the 
Chicago platform made any pledges that the Democratic p irty 
if placed in power, would repeal that ac The language of the 
platform with regard to the Sherman act w 3 in these words: 

Sec. 7. We denounce the Republi l slation known as the Sherman 
act of 1890 as a cowardly makeshift, frau 1} if yf Ganger in 
the future which should make all of it ipporter vell as its author, 
anxious for its speedy repeal 

ABUNDANT SOUND MONEY CAUSES PROSPERITY 

[ lay it down as a correct proposition that nocountry, or sec- 
tion of . country, cin possibly have too much sound n of 

ll-purchasing, debt-paying power. Up to 1860,in those pros- 
pero years, the money was equ ly distrib ea The ! was 
but $442,000,000 in our entire country, and du the ten years 
prior to 1860 the average was but $375,000,000, ond in our rural 
country we gotalong very well. Now withsix times thitamount, 
with $2.123,968,649, if we go into the West :nd South, we find 
there such a fimine and dearth of mone s there never was 
before. Where is it all? By laws which Mr. Cleveland de- 
no unced in his letter of acceptance, that money hes been con- 
centrated in the Eastern marts of our country. What the 
ellfect 

ABUNDANT MONEY BRINGS PROGRESS AND PROSPERITY. 
In New York city, with, possibly, almost $1.00) per capita, land 


| sellsat ne irly $6,000,000 an acre, and money i; sometimes loaned 
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at an interes of 1 or 2 percent. In Georgia, Alabama, and Mis- things were coined. 


sissippi, where, in the rural sections there is not a dollar per 
capita, the landsells, if itsells atall, for butafew dollars per acre, 
and money is often loaned as high as 20 or 30 per cent. No, 
Mr. Speaker, we can not have too much money in any country, 
if it is money with full-purchasing, debt-paying power. When 
money can not be depreciated in its purchasing power, it depre- 
ciates in its power toearn interest. When money is plentifuland 
sound itseeks some way for use. It competes with other money, 
and the consequence is that it falls in the rate of interest. And 
in order for any country to be prosperous, in order to have rail- 
roads and manufactures, in order to open mines and develop 
wealth, you must have plenty of money at a low rate of interest. 
Without that nocountry can be prosperous. 


| another unitof silver. 
| do not rust or decay. 
| cold, or air, or water. 


| gold and silver are readily distinguish 


[ hold as another proposition that no paper money can be | 
maintained as sound money that is not ultimately redeemable in | 


coin, either gold or silver; and I contend that there is not enough 
gold in the world to float sufficient paper to carry on the business 
of the world or of this country. 

SILVER COINAGE NECESSARY TO THE UNITED STATI 


But, Mr. Speaker, if every country on earth, except ours, found 
it to its interest to demonetize silver, it nevertheless would be 
imperative in a country like this to maintain silver coinage in 


production we are more interested in silver coinage than any 
other country on earth. It is essential to our prosperity, essen- 
tial to our well-being as a nation, and essential to the well-being 
of our people. 

Imperial governments are controlled by the favored classes, 
and they possess nearly all the wealth. They are generally ad- 
vocates of the gold standard, They own the money, and they 
fully appreciate that their wealth will be enhanced by a curtail- 
ment in the volume of money. IJtis therefore natural that im- 
perial and monarchical governments would desire the demone- 
tization of silver; but our country is a country of the people, 
and we must insist upon all the laws being made for their 
benefit. 

Again, our country is undeveloped, and it is vast in extent, 
and such a country must of necessity have large moneyed re- 
sources. The people of the South and West insist that the 
needed money be furnished from our unsurpassed mines of pre- 
cious metals. Our friends from New York and vicinity argue 
that it is best to borrow and pay interest to European bankers 
and capitalists. 

ANTIQUITY OF SILVER AND GOLD. 


From almost the beginning of the world gold and silver have 
been the metals used for money. They both possess high in- 
trinsic value, so that they can be conveniently used as money. 

James G. Blaine said: 

I believe gold and silver coin to be the money of the Constitution. Indeed, 
the money of the American people anterior to the Constitution. 

How far anterior to the Constitution he does not say; but we 
have ample proof that silver and gold were used for money in 
the very beginning of time—probably long anterior to the days 
of Abraham and Pharaoh. 

The second verse of chapter 13 of Genesis says: 

And Abram eas very rich in cattle, and in silver, and in gold. 


This, it will be remembered, was forty-two generations, or 
2,164 years’ before Christ. And in the twelfth verse, seventeenth 
chapter, we find a command referring to— 

He that is born in a house, or bought with money. 


And precisely the same expression is found in the next verse. 
And in the twenty-third chapter of Genesis, thirteenth verse, I 
read: 

I will give the money for the fleld. 

And in the fifteenth verse are these words: 

The land is worth four hundred shekels of silver. 


And in the sixteenth verse are these words: 


And Abram weighed to Ephron the silver, which he had named in the andi- 
ence of the sons of Heth, four hundred shekels of silver, current sreney with 
the merchant. 


In the earliest histories of Asia Minor the coins were a mixture 
of gold and silver. In the very early history of Greece the coins 
were silver. According to Pliny, silver was coined in Rome 269 
wit B. C., and gold was coined by that Government 207 years 

.C. When Cesar invaded Britain the people used brass and 
iron for money, and they were piid by weight. Six hundred 
years later we read of the pennies of Elphelbert, King of Kent. 
At this time money wasexpressed under pounds, shillings, pence, 
and mancas. The mancas were reckoned both in gold and silver. 
Tho Nerman kings coined pence of silver. In 1222 silver far- 
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In 1257, during the reign of Henry \ 
gold pence were coined, 120 of them weighing a pound to 
and they passed for 20d. 

Both gold and silver are homogeneous—a unit of go! 
equal to another unit of gold, and a unit of silver being . 
Both gold and silver are durable. 
They are not damaged by eithe: 
Both gold and silver are divisi 
either separate into parts, which parts can be united 
gold and silver can be easily tested, so that the fineness , 
metal or composition of value can be easily determin 

ible. 80 that t 

ness of either of these metals can be recognized wit! 
certainty. [Applause.] 


Auquast 12, 1898. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman fron 
WHEELER] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama said: Mr. Speak: 
my New England friends have not forgotten tha 
Webster and James G. Blaine held that a lawof Conger 
demonetizes silver would be in violation of the Const 
all men, whether constitutional lawyers or busin 


: * : 1 | agree that it would certainly be a violation of th 
order to establish prosperity and develop this great land. We | ;~ : 
produce 42 per cent of all the silver of the world, and with that | 


instrument. 
THE CONSTITUTION ON SILVER. 


Certainly the Constitution of the United States cle 


| plates that it is the duty of Congress to provide for coi: 


gold and silver. Section 8 gives Congress the powe: 


To coin money, reguiate the value thereof and of fore 
the standard of weights and measures. 

And section 10 provides that no State shall ‘‘ coin m 
that no State shall make anything but “‘ gold and silver « 
tender in the payments of debts. This certainly show 
framers of the Constitution imposed upon Congress th 
providing for the coinage of silver as well as gold, | 
especially provides that a State may make silver coin : 
in payment of debts; and as the Constitution prohibits th 
from coining money,it shows beyond question that the Cor 
tion imposed upon Congress the duty of making silver « 

Now, I desire to ask how this provision can be carried 
less silver is coined by the Federal Government? It 
could not be carried out and would therefore become 

It is the principle of law that whenever a statute giv 
to a legislative body to perform that which is necessary 
public good, itis mandatory upon said body to perform suid 
This principles was affirmatively decided by the Supre: 
of the United States forty-three years ago, when that c 
composed of such men as Taney, Wayne, McLean, and 
equally distinguished. In deciding the Marigold case, ‘t! 
ard, pages 567, 568, it used this language: 

We hold it asound maxim that no power should be conceded to th 
Government which can not beregularly and legitimately found int 
of its creation. 

This shows that the court certainly was composed of s 
structionists, and these men in the same decision used 1 
guage: 

Whatever functions Congress are by the Constitution author 
form, they are, when the public good requires it, bound to perform 
This brief, plain statement of the matter shows how 
Daniel Webster and James G. Blaine were on this in 
subject. 

THE GOLD STANDARD ARGUMENT. 
In all the arguments against free silver on any ratio, the pt 


inent feature seems to be that unless we adopt a gold st 
European capitalists will decline to lend us money. I be! 


| is not. contended that at any time we have owed England | 


than afew hundred million,and yet, in order to enabie ust 
row that amount the New York capitalists and brokers ar 
ing to deprive the country of four hundred million in sil\ 
do not blame the people of New York and the Northeast [0 


| sisting upon our adopting a financial system which will 


loans from Europe. From their standpointit is our surest 
to prosperity. They contend that we must have European) 
to build our railroads and develop our country. 

In the South and West we take a different view. We loo 
this question ata very different standpoint from that take! 
capitalists and brokersof New York. We believe that ac 
which produces seventy-four million in silver and thirty-tw 
million in geld every year,and owns seventy thousand million 
property can, with these precious metals as a basis and our vas! 
property as a security, establish a tinancial system which wo 
make us in a great measure independent of European countries, 


‘and in order to accomplish this, they are convinced that it is 
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necessary that we should proy ide laws for the coinage of 
go i and silver. 20 

They believe that it is better to create money than to borrow, 
aD they believe that with free coinage of gold and silver at a 
proper and fair ratio, and the repeal of the 10 per cent tax so as 
to restore to our States their sovereign rights, a system can be 


estublished which will give us abundant money and make us in 
dependent, and make it unnecessary for us to borrow from for- | 
eign countries. 


WE NEED MORE GOLD AND SILVER 

rhe very fact that we are compelled to borrow in foreign ne- 
tions is positive proof that we need more money in this country. 
The proportion of money in the United States to the wealth 
of this country is much less than the proportion in France, 
Germany, Netherlands, Belgium, Portugal, Italy, and Russia. 
The proportion which our money bears to the wealth of the 
United States is 2.4, while’ the proportion of the money in 
Franee to the wealth of France is 4. 

We therefore see that the money in the United States is a lit- 
tle mere than half the money in France as compared to wealth. 
With all of this great need for more money in our land, the 
pold-standard men are using the greatest effort possible 
duce the money and currency of the country. They insist that 
we shall not coin silver, although a proper constructio , 
Constitution makes it our imperative duty to doso. The 
publican ‘party and gold-standard men not only 


to re- 


he 
> 
ul 


refuse to coin 





silver, but they alsorefuse to repeal the 10 per cent tax law that 
now deprives States of their constitutional rights to el ‘bank 
of issue. 

It is true that our platform upon which we won the victory 
last November pledged to the country that this 10 per « tax 
should be repealed; but we see already that this will be resisted 
by the men who own end control the money of this land, and if 
they are successful in this, and also succeed in establishing the 


gold standard, the money kings of the United States, holding 

they do, a great bulk of the money now in America will be prac- 
tically more powerful than any imperial monarch, even more 
powerful than the Czar of Russia or the Shah of Persia. 


GOLD AND SILVER OF THE WORLD COULD BE PLACED IN THIS HAI 
There ‘is now $3,582,605,000 of gold coin and bullion in the 
world. Every particle of it could bo contained in a block 21 
feet 5 inches square, and it. could be placed in this Hall without 
being of any inconvenience to the members. Thisalmost insig- 
nificant amount of metal is now owned, controlled, and manipu- 
lated by very few men, and they are here demanding that by 
this alone we shall measure the value of the wage-earner’s daily 
labor and the product of the farmer's yearly toil 

Let me say, Mr. Speaker, that if we give them the power they 
demand, we place in their hands a lever with which they can 
crush the honest people of this free country to the dust, while 
these moneyed men of wealth will become practically sovereigns 
of this Republic. In answertoall of our arguments these people 
repeat, what has so often been said in monetary conferences 
they tell us that silver is inconvenient to carry. 
were true, that difficulty is obviated by our laws, as the Govern- 
ment issues certificates in place of the silver coin which remains 
in the vaults of the Treasury. Having met this position we are 
then confronted with the outcry that the Government can not 
afford to furnish storage for such vast amount of metal. 

In order to illustrate the fallacy of this argument I have taken 
the pains to learn the bulk of all the silver in fhe world. The 
totalamount of silver coin and bullion, including full tender and 
limited tender, is now $4,042,700,000. Thiscould all be contained 
in.a square.silver block 66 feet square. Every particle of silver 
coin and bullion in the world could be placed in this Hail. | 
make this familiar comparison to show the absolute absurdity of 
this excuse for demonetizing silver. Itisamiserable makeshift 
invented by a few. millionaires. The entire expense of storing 
and guarding all the silver and gold in the United States would 
not exceed $100 per month. [Laughter.] 

DEMONETIZATION OF SILVER DEPRECIATES VALUE OF FARM PRODU‘ 

in former speeches I have explained how the demonetizatio: 
of silver by the United States has had the effect to depreciate 
the value of farm products. I admit that there have been other 
causes besides.the demonetization of silver, but the proofs ar 
unquestionable that demonetization of silver has been the im- 
portant factor in causing the rapid fallin price of cotton, wheat, 
and corn,and other products of our farms. 

I have prepared a table showing the value of these products, 
also the value cf silver each year since the demonetization of 
that metal in 1873. 

The prices of cotton Ihave taken from ‘the New York price 
currents. ‘The price of corn I have'taken from the Commercial 


Financial Chronicle, and the price of sitver from ‘the reports of | 


the Secretary of the Treasury. 


both | 
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creased it to 16 to l. We got too much silver ilo our col 
and the consequence was that all the silver left the country. 
Such a thing as a silver dollar or a silver half dollar, coined by 
our mints, history tells us was not to be found, and instead of 
the silver of our owncountry there was nothing but the debased 
coin of other countries. 
I ' LATS ¢ N I D tl UNTY FROM 
Now, from 1801 to 1861, during a period of sixty y« , our 
ountry wus controlled by the Democratic party. They either 
had every branch of the Government, or at least one bran oO 
thatthe laws enacted by them could not be repealed by the opp 
tion party. And during that time for sixty years w l peace 
plenty, and happiness, and we changed this country f:1 law 
derness to one of the happi t, strongest, and b \ in A ' 
earth. There were very few poormen; there were few ver i 
men. The laws were democratic, and for the benefit of al In 18t 
the change came; and for thirty-two years this country has | 
ontrolled by the Republican party. They controlled ev 
branch of the Government and enacted what iaws they chose; 
ind they always controlled at lk tone branch, to prevent their 
repeal 
The laws they enacted have brought about the terrible condi 


tion of things from which the country is suffering to-day. Last 








Murch we found this country financially a wreck, morally a 
eck, and physically a wreck; and the people of our country 
have plnaced us in power, asking us to take this wreck and 
store it once more to health, to honor, and to prosperity. That 
is the mission of the Democratic party to-day. [Applause.| 
ECRETARY CARLISLE AND PRESIDENT GARFI£LD 
On February 21, 1878, this House took up the Senate amen 
ments to the Dlll which the House hud pre LOUSLY Pp 30d, oO 
authorize the free coinage of the standard silver doll: nd} 
ulate its leral-tender character.” The debates upon the Senate 
amendments are found on pages 1237 to 1285 of volume 28 of the 
Recorp. Many able speeches were made demanding free silver 
coinage. I have not time to quote to any extent, but must call 
co i ‘ 
attention to afew words fromJames A. Garfield, who spoke with 
all his power in favor of the white metal. He said: 
] man who is opposed to t of sil part of the legal 
of th ountry I disagree wi Every mi ) is opposed to the 
legal use of both metals I « ugret { 
Fe also said 
le t l jua nama l fi 
Lo ohn G. Carlisle, the present distinguished and very le 
Secretary of the Treasury, also spoke on the bill,and with great 
en is advocated unlimited coinage of silver. Hisspeech was 
not an expression of thought uttered in heat of debate, but was 
care! y prepared, and it was withheld fro:a the REcORD for 
, and is printed on p tl to 44 « he Appendix. On 
age 42 Carlisle stated 
in favor of unlimited inaze th 113 upon terms of exact 
equality No discriminatio mild be made in favor of one metal and 
against the other; nor should any discrimination be made in favor of the 
ywners of gold and silver bullion and aga he great body of people who 
} 


coin r propert) 


And on page 43 he said: 


[ know that the world's sto ‘ le precious metals is none too large, and 
1 to apprehend that i tik become so. Mankind will be 
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fortunate, indeed, if the annual production of gold and silver coin shall keep 
pace with the annual increase of population, commerce, and industry. 


In 1878 the annual production of gold was $51,200,000 and the 
annual production of silver $45,200,000, the total being $96,400,- 


000. The total amount of property inthe United States in 1878 was | 


$40 ,000,000,000; therefore the amount of property in the country 
was only 751 times the annual production of gold and 419 times 
the annual production of both gold and silver 
that the hopes expressed by Secretary Carlisle have not been 
realized. ‘The entire amount of property in the country to-day 
is at least $68,000,000,000. We produced only $33,000,000 of gold 
last year and $74,989,900 of silver. Therefore the amount of 
property in the country is 2,050 times the annual production of 
gold and 627 times the annual production of both gold and silver. 
We therefore see that our relative production of gold is about 
one-third the relative production in 1878, when Mr. Carlisle made 
his speech, and yet there are men in this Hall attempting to 
strike down silver and relegate this country to the gold stand- 
ard. Mr. Carlisle then proceeds to express this great truth: 

According to my views of the subject the conspiracy which seems to have 
been formed here and in Europe to destroy, by legislation and otherwise, 
from three-sevenths toone-half of the metallic money of the world is the 
most gigantic crime of this or any other age. 

It will be here seen that to strike down silver 
i. was denounced by Mr. 
most gigvantic crime of this or any other age. 

Mr. Carlisle then proceeded in the following emphatic lan- 
guage: 

Theconsummation of such a scheme would ultimately entail more misery 
upon the human race than all the wars, pestilences, and famines that ever 
occurred in the history of the world. The absolute and instantaneous de- 
struction of half theentire movable property of the world, including houses, 
ships, railroads, and all other appliances for carrying on commerce, while 
it would be felt more sensibly at the moment, would not produce anything 
like the prolonged distress and disorganization of society that must inevit- 
ably result from the permanent annihilation of the metallic money in the 
world, 

This language by the present distinguished Secretary of the 
Treasury is stronger and more emphatic than any expression I 
can use; but he does not stop with these words, he goes on to ex- 
press his emphatic advocacy of silver coinage, not by law alone, 
but he demands that it be made permanent by a constitutional 
amendment. I readfrom Mr. Carlisle’s speech, on page 44 of the 
RECORD. 

I am in favor of every practicable and constitutional measure that will 
have a tendency to defeat or retard the perpetration of this great crime, 
and I am also in favor of every practicable and constitutional measure that 
will aid us in devising a just and permanent ratio of value between the two 
metals, so that they might circulate side by side, and not alternately drive 
each other into exile from one country toanother. Our ratio, as recognized 
by the present bill, is 15.98 to 1, while the ratio establisned by the states 
composing the Latin Union—France, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, and, I be- 
lieve, Greece—also is 15} to 1. We therefore undervalue silver, as compared 
with the valuation put upon it by those countries. 

Mr. Hewitt of New York moved to lay the bill and amend- 
ments on the table. I read from page 1283. But Hewitt’s mo- 
tion was defeated by a vote of 205 to 71. 

Mr. Carlisle and his colleague, Mr. Herbert, in the present 
Cabinet, both voting with the majority. 

The Senate amendments limited silver coinage to not more 
than $4,000,000 a month, and Carlisle and Herbert both voted 
ag inst these amendments, thus declaring themselves in favor 
of unlimited silver coinage. 

SILVER VIEWS OF CARLISLE AND GARFIELD INDORSED. 

I select extracts from speeches of Mr. Garfield and Mr. Car- 
lisle bec use their views have been so emphatically indorsed 
by the American people. Eight months from the date of his 
speech Mr. Garfield was reélected to Congress by nearly 10,000 
majority and was the nominee of his party for Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. A year later he was elected United 
States Senator from the great State of Ohio, and again in a few 
months he was elected President of the Uniied States. Mr. Car- 
lisle was also reélected to the next Congress by majority of 3 to]. 
In 1883 he was elected Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
which honor was conferred upon him three times. He was then 
elected Senator,and is now the minister of finance of the greatest 
country on the face of the earth. 

There is practically no limit to the great men who have 
adorned the Senate and this body whowere in favor of and ably 
advocated free coinage of silver. 

JAMES Q. BLALNE AND DANIRZL WEBSTER DEMANDED FREE COINAGE OF SILVER. 

Hon, James G. Blaine and Daniel Webster were among its 
ablest advocates. Both of these great men not only demanded 
free and unlimited coinage of silver, but, as I before stated, 
they both ably contended that silver coin was the money of the 
Constitution, and that alaw of Congress demonetizing silver 
wasin violation of the Constitution of our country; and Mr. Cuar- 
lisle appears to have contended that if there was any question 
or doubt on this point that it should be removed by a constitu- 
tional amendment providing for the coinage of this metal. 


as is now pro- 


; : | from page 820. 
This will show I 





Carlisle as a gigantic crime—the | 
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JAMES G. BLAINE DEMANDS FREE COINAGE OF SILVER. 


On February 7, 1878, Hon. James G. Blaine, then a Senator 
from Maine, made a very able speech upon the free-coinage bil), 
It is found on pages 820 and 822 of the CONGRESSIONAL Rix COR 
I wish every word of it could be placed before the member 
this House, as it isa very able discussion of this subject. I r 
He said: 

i believe gold and silver coin to be the money of the Constitution; in eed, 
the money of the American people anterior to the Constitution which ¢} 
great organic law recognized as quite independent of its own existen > 
power was conferred on Congress to declare that either metal should pn 
money. Congress has therefore, in my judgment, no power to demoneti 
silver any more than to demonetize gold; no power to demonetize either ; 
more than to domonetize both. ‘i 

DANIEL WEBSTER ON SILVER AND THE CONSTITUTION 

I call special attention to the assertion of Mr. Blaine that 
gress has no power to demonetize silver, and that such 
would be unconstitutional; and I now especially call attention to 
the fact that Daniel Webster, the greatest constitution il ee wyer 
of the land, also held that silver coin: ue was made imperative by 
the Constitution. Mr. Blaine then says: 


In this statement I am but repeating the weighty dictum of the first 
stitutional lawyers. ‘I am certainly of opinion,” said Mr. Webste: 
gold and silver, at rates fixed by Congress constitute the legal standar 
value in this country, and that neither Congress nor any State has aut! 
ity to establish any other standard or to displace this standard.”’ 
Few persons can be found, I apprehend, who will maintain that ( 
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ngress 


| possesses the power to demonetize both gold and silver, or that Congress 


| 


should be justified in prohibiting the coinage of both; and yet in lo: i 
legal construction it would be difficult to show where and why the power of 
Congress over silveris greater than over gold; greater over either than o\ 
thetwo. If, therefore, silver has been demonetized, I am in favor of 1 
tizing it. If its coinage has been prohibited, I am in favor of ordering j 

be resumed. If it has been restricted, I am in favor of having it enlarg: 


We see here that both Daniel Webster and James G. B 
assert that under the Constitution Congress has no right t 
monetize silver. 

On page 821 he discussed this subject, and stated: 

That remonetization will have a considerable effectin advancing th 
of the dollar is beyond doubt. 


And on page 821 he said: 


The responsibility of reéstablishing silver in its ancient and hor 
place as money in Europe and America devolves really on the Cong: 
the United States. If we act here with prudence, wisdom, and firn 
shall not only successfully remonetize silver and bring it into ger 
as money in our country, but the influence of our example will e 
among all European nations, with the possible exception of Eng 
deed, our annual indebtedness to Europe is so great that if we | 
right to pay it in silver we necessarily coerce those nations by the 
of all forces—self-interest—to aid us in the upholding the value of 
money. 


We see here that Mr. Blaine says that if we remonetize 
and bring it into general use as money in our country th: 
ence of our example will be potential among all Euro): 
tions, with the possible exception of England. 

He then goes on to show that if we remonetize silver other n 
tions in Europe will promptly follow our example 

And further down on the same page, this distinguished 
continues: 


I believe the struggle now going on in this country and in other co 
for a single gold standard would, if successful, produce widespread 
in the end throughout the world. 

The destruction of silver as money and establishing gold as the sole unit 
of value must have a ruinous effect on all forms of property exce} 
investments which yield a fixed return in money. hese would lx 
mously enhanced in value, and would gain a disproportionate and unfai 
vantage over every other species of property. If, as the most reliable st 
tistics affirm, there are nearly $7,000,000,000 of coin or bullion in ti 
not very unequally divided between gold and silver, it is impossible to 
silver out of existence as money without results which will prove 4 
ing to millions and utterly disastrous to tens of thousands. 

Alexander Hamilton, in his able and invaluable report in 1791 on the « 
lishment of a mint, declared that ‘‘to annul the use of either gold or si 
as money is to abridge the quantity of circulating medium, and is liable 
to all the objections which arise from a comparison of the benefits of a! 
circulation with the evils of a scanty circulation.”’ I take no risk in sa) 
that the benefits of a full circulation and the evils of a scanty circulat 
are both immeasurably greater to-day than they were when Mr. Ha: l 
uttered these weighty words, always provided that the circulation is one 0 
actual money and not of depreciated promises to pay. 


Mr. Blaine continued his speech in these words: 


In the report from which I have already quoted, Mr. Hamilton argu 
length in favor of a double standard, and all the subsequent experience « 
well-nigh ninety years has brought out no clearer statement of the whole 
case nor developed a more complete comprehension of this subtie and di™m 
cult subject. ‘‘On the whole,’ says Mr. Hamilton, ‘‘it seems most advisable 
not to attach the unit exclusively to either of the metals, because this can no! 
be done effectually without destroying the office and character of one o! 
them as money and reducing it to the situation of mere merchandise.” “An i 
then Mr. Hamilton wisely concludes that the reduction of either of the me 
als to mere merchandise ({ again quote his exact words) ‘‘ would proba 
be a greater evil than occasional variations in the unit from the fluctuati 
in the relative value of the metals, especially if care be taken toregulate the 
proportion between them with an eye to their average commercial value 


Mr. Blaine then proceeds todiscuss the reason why the United 
States, above all other nations, should have unlimited coinage 
of silver. He then continued in these words: 


I do not think that this country, holding so vast a pro 
world’s supply of silver in its mountains and its mines cana 
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the metal to the “situation of mere merchandise.” 
ee y in Europe and America, the great mines of the Pacific slope 
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ho closed and dead. Mining enterprises of the gigantic 
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ths vnanutacture cream pitchers and sugar bowls. 
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If silver ceases to be | 


/ scale existing | 
yuntry can not be carried on to provide backs for looking-glasses | 


ntly disu : L 
ntil ent of Europe back to the full recognition of the value of the metal as 
a edium of exc hange. 
{y, Blaine was one of the most conspicuous men in public life 
for a third of a century. 


He was a member of the Maine Legislature, and was its speaker 
for two years. Was for fourteen years a member of this House, 
and was thrice elected its Speaker. Was appointed, and also 
elected to the United Stites Senate, was 
ost popular eandidate for President before the Cincinnati con- 
ntion in 1880, was Secretary of State under President Garfield, 
ived the Presidential nomination in 1884, and was again Sec- 
etary of State in 1889. 

REPUBLICANS LEGISLATE 





FOR WEALTH. 

Prior to 1861 Democratic legislation dispensed equal justice to 
J]. but the moment the Republican party took control of our 
Government cluss legislation of nearly every kind was engrafted 

ito our system. The influence of the rich and powerful was 
such as to enable them to framelaws favorable to their interests, 
and during the last thirty years there has gradually grown two 
widely separate cl isses, distinct if not antagonistic, the debtor 
eless endeavoring by labor and economy to earn a meager muin- 
tenance, while the efforts of the creditor class have been to se- 
eure the enactment of laws which would add to their wealth and 
of necessity add to the burdens which the debtor class must en- 
dure. 

When the Government bonds were issued, more than thirty 












to settle conflicting questions and interpretations of the laws by virtue of 
which such obligations h een tracted, it is hereby provided and de- 
clared that the faith of the United States is solemnly pledged to the payment 
in coin or its equivalent of all the obligations of the Ur i States not bear- 
ing interest, known as United States notes, and of all the interest-be iring 
obligations of the United States, except in cases where the law authorizing 
the issue of any such obligation has expressly provided that the same may 
be paid in lawful money or other currency than gold and silver 

rT Yr . . y* . 

; Che effect of this law was to immediate ly increase the value 
of these bonds and add to the we lth of the holders of this evi- 

| dence of indebtedness. Senator Morrill, afterwiurds Secret iry 

of the Treasury, in referring to the effect of this law on these 
bonds, said: 

The 5-20 6 per cent bonds, then selling at 88 cents on the dollar n rose 
to par in gold coin, and have since borne the average premium of 5 per cent 


& prominent and the | 


years ago, they stipulated that the interest was to be paid in | 


coin, but there was no such stipulation for the payment of the 
principal, and they were purchased with the full understanding 
that they would be paid at maturity with the lawful money of 
the United States. The fact that these bonds were payable in 
greenbacks regulated their market price in coin, and on account 
of the depreciation of greenback money at that time they sold 
as low as 40 cents on the dollar. After the close of the war 
the Government was thoroughly under the control of a party 
whose power was always exerted in the interest of capital, and 
the creditors of the Government were strong enough to induce 
Congress to change the contract so as to make the principal of 
these currency bonds, as well as the interest, payable in coin. 
This wasa gross violation of the contract between the bondholder 


was rich, and it was against the poor. 

Many of the victims of this great wrong fought as soldiers 
during the four years of war, receiving for their services $13 a 
month in the very currency which the Republican Congress de- 
clared was not good enough for the bondholder. There was 
nothing in the bond itself, nor in the law which authorized its 
issue, which justified this outrage. 

EVEN THADDEUS STEVENS AND JOHN SHERMAN ADMIT IT TO BE CRIMINAL, 

Thaddeus Stevens was very much instrumental in preparing 
and reporting the bill which provided for the issuanc: of these 


bonds, and he probably knew as much of its scope and meaning | 


as any other member of Congress. Mr. Stevens could not tol- 
erate this great wrong, extreme Republican as he was. 
nounced the bill which proposed to pay these bonds in coin as a 
swindle. Mr. Stevens said; 

I would vote for no such swindle on the taxpayers of the country. If I 
knew there was such a platform and such a determination on the part of 
my Own party, I would, with Frank Blair and all, vote with the other 
party. 

_JOHN SHERMAN was quite as denunciatory of this measure as 
Stevens. He wrote what is called his celebrated Mann letter, 
dated March 29, 1868, referring to the proposed law in these 
words: 

My construction of the law is the resultof careful examination, and I fee! 
quite sure an impartial court would confirm it if the case could be tried 
before acourt. I send you my views, as fully stated in aspeech. Your idea 
is that we propose to repudiate or violate a promise when we offer to re 
deem the principal in legal tenders. I think the bondholder violates his 
promise when he refuses to take the same kind of money he paid for the 
bonds. If the case is to be tested by the law,I am right; if it is to be tested 
by Jay Cook’s advertisements, I am wrong. Ihaterepudiation, or anything 
like it; but we ought not to be deterred from doing what is right by fear of 
undeserved epithets. 
aie admissions by such prominent Repub- 
licons that these bonds were payable in legal-tender Treasury 
notes, the Republican House, on March 18, 1869, enacted a law 
which required that these obligations to the Government should 
be paid in coin, notwithstanding that under the contract they 
should have been paid in legai-tender notes. It was called ‘‘An 
act to strengthen the public credit,” and was in these words: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to remove any doubt as to the purpose of | 
| amount of property. 


the Government to discharge a)! just obligations to the public creditors, and 


He de- | 


and the people, and it was to the interest of the bondholder, who | #tion in any form by or under State, municipal 


at home and abroad. 


SEVEN HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS TAKEN FROM THE PEOPLE 

This law wrested from the working people of our land at least 
700,000,000, which was presented as a gift to the rich holders 
of these bonds. In 1834 the ratio of silver to gold was fixed at 
16 to 1, and from that time to 1873, the silver in the silver dollar 
was worth more than the gold in the gold dollar: and, there- 
fore. when the law of 1869 was enscted the creditor was more 
than willing to receive silver in ‘nt of the obligations of 


the Government. At a time when the silver dollar was more 


piym 


valuable than the gold dollar the law of 1870 and 1871 was en- 
acted, which provided for refunding the nationaldebt. This law 
provided that coin (meaning gold and silver, should be paid to 
satisfy these obligations. ‘lhe law itself is found upon the face 


of the 4 per cent bonds. It is in these words: 


This bond 1s issued in accordance with the provisions of an act of Congress 


entitled ‘‘An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt," approved 
July 14, 1870, amended by an act approved January 20, 1871, andis redeemable 
at the pleasure of the United States after the Istd of July, A. D. 1907, in 


coin of the standard value of the United States on said July 14, 1870. with in- 


terest in such coin from the day of the date hereof at the rate of 4 per cent 
per annum, payable quarterly on the Ist day of October, January, April, 
and July in each year. The principal and interest areexempt from the pay- 
ment of all taxes or duties of the United States, as well as from taxation in 


any form by or under State municipal, or local authority 


The contract is also printed on the 5 per cent bonds and is in 
these words: 
This bond i ued in ace 


entitied**An act to authorize 
July 14, 1870, amended by an act 


ordance with the provisions of an act of Congress 
the refunding of the national debt,’’ approved 
wwproved January 20, 1871, and is red: emable 


3 iss 


at the pleasure of the United States after the Ist day of May, A. D. 1881, in coin 
of the standard value of the United States on said July 14, 1870, with interest 
in such coin from the day of the date hereof, at the rate of 5 per cent per 
annum, payable quarterly on the Ist day of February, May, Aug und 
November in ea year. The principal and interest are exempt f1 1 the 
payment ofall taxes and duties ofthe United States, as well as from tax 


or local authority 


In 1872 it began to be apparent to the bord-holding people of 


this country that a certain number of the European nations were 
legislating against silver. Germany had virtually adopted a 


gold standard in 1871, and it was generally understood early in 
1873 that the Latin Union would, in consequence of the action of 
Germany, be compelled to limit the coinage of silver. 

Every branch of our Government was in the hands of Repub- 
licans and controlled by the wealth of the land, and in orver to 
prevent the possibility of their coin bonds being paid to them 


in the depreciated metal they secured an act of Congress which 
demonetized the silver dollar so that the Government would be 
compelled to pay them for their bondsin gol The great panic 

l ation, caused in 


of 1873, which followed this legis! revolutior 


| the country, which resulted in the pussage of a bill by the House 
| of Representatives providing for the free and unlimited coinage 





of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1. 

This bill was amended in the Senate, vas finally enacted 
into a law which provided for the limited coinage of silver. This 
law remained in force until the Republicans obtained control of 
the Presidency and both Houses o vhen, on y 14, 
1890, they enacted the Sherman bullion law, the repeal of which 
is now being considered. Under the coinage liw of February 28 
1878. there was coined about 3,000,000 standard dollars 
month, and under the bullion July 14, 1890, a litt 
$3,000,000 of Treasury notes have been issued per month. 

This Liaw, called man bu lion law, is vicious in m iny 
All people concur that it should be repealed, but as 


and 11) 


Congress, 





’ 
per 
law of over 
the She 


respects. 


the coinage act of .1878 was repealed when the Sherman law was 
enacted, the friends of the people contend th ome coin e law 
should be enacted when the Sherman buliion is repealed, 
MONEY MUST BE PROPORI INEI I PRO RTY 
{ lay down as the fundamental proposition thit all money to 
have a full-purchasingand debt-paying power must be ultimately 
redeemuble in coin; and, therefore, the amount of currency in 


the country must be substantially limited or r.ther regulated by 
the amount of coin. I also lay down us a fundamental proposi- 
tion that for success and prosperity the amount of money in the 
country, currency and coin, must bear a proportion to the total 
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In 1850 the United States produced from fifty to fifty-five mil- 
lion of gold and scarcely any silver. ‘The property in the 


In 1853 the specie or coin in the country was $236. 


Pp 


Consequently, for the specie or coin in the country to no 


United States at that time was $7,135,780,288, which was 129 times | the same proportion to property as it did fifty year 


the annual production of gold and silver combined. 

In 1853 we produced $65,000,000 of gold and only $50,000 of sil- 
ver. The property of our country was about $7,500,000,000, and 
was therefore 115 times greater than our annual-production of 
gold and 115 times greater than our production of both gold and 
silver. 

In 1860 the annual production of gold was $46,000,000 and the 
annual production of silver $150,000. The total property in the | 
country was $16,159,616,068, and therefore the amount of prop- 
erty in the eountry was 351 times greater than the production 
of gold and 350 times greater than the production of both gold | 
and silver. 

In 1870 the production of gold was $50,000,000 and. the pro- | 
duction of silver$i6,600,000. The value of property in the United | 
States was $30,068,518,507. Therefore, the property in the United | 
States in 1870 was 601 times greater than the annual production | 
of gold and 455 times greater than the annua! production.of both | 
gold and silver. 

In 1880 the annual production of gold was $36,000,000 and of | 
silver $39,200,000. The total amount of property in the country 
was $43;642,000,000. We, therefore, see that in 1880 the property 
in the country was 1,212 times greater than the annual production 
of gold, and the property in the country was 607 times the an- | 
nual production of all the gold and silver. 

in 1890 the United States preduced $32,845,000 of gold and 
$70,465 of silver. The totalamountof property was $62,610,000,- | 
000. Therefore the amount of property in the country was 1,906 
times the annual production of gold, and the amount of prop- 
erty in the country was 552 times the total production of both 
gold and silver. 

It will be see that since 1850 the property of the country has 


increased ninefold, and therefore we need nine times as much | 


money, and therefore nine times as much coin, upon which to 
base currency. 


PROPERTY OF THE UNITED STATES INCREASES TWICE AS FAST AS MONEY 


$33,000,000 in gold and $74,989,900 of silver. The total amount 
of property was thenestimated at $68,000,000,000 and, therefore, 


we see that the amount of property in the country was 2,060 | 


times the annual production of gold and 627 times the annual 
production of both gold and silver. 

We see by the above figures that during the forty years from 
1853 to 1893 the property in the United States has increased 





ninefold. 


should have $2,124,000,000 of coin or specie, whereas th 


| amount, as shown by the report of the Treasury, is as { 
| Gold coin ..... baucepien 


Standard silver dollar 
Subsidiary silver 


Total 


The above is less than one-half the preportion, an 


| gold-standard men in this Hall are using the utmost 
| to cut down the coin of the country to one-half o 


therefore making it one-fourth the proportion we haji 
during our days of Democratic rule and great pros 
has been suggested that we have made up the defi 
paper money; but our friends are in great error on t 

In 1853 we had $188,181,000 in paper currency. VW 
creased property we ought now to have $1,693,629. 
of the Treasury shows that the amount we actually 


| follows: 


Gold certificates 


| Paver cermnomes .._.........os<-----....-- 


Treasury notes, act July 14, 1890 

United States notes ............--..- eisai iii 
Currency certificates, act June 8, 1872 ......... 
National bank notes. - 4 


We therefore see that we fall far short in curren 
in coin, but what makes matters worse is the pres¢ 
ing system by which one-fourth om25 per cent of t 
the country is in the Treasury, whereas in 1853 onl; 
cent of the money was in the Treasury—the rest w: 
culation; but the worst feature is yet to be alluded | 
the centralizing financial policy of the Republican p 
all the money which is supposed to be in circulat 
centrated in the great financial centers of the North 


| the South and West are almost entirely denuded « 
| any kind. 
But to bring matters down further, last year we produced | 


It is customary to compare the amount of money in ci 
to the population of the country under consideration. 
proper, but other important comparisons should be n 

The relation of money to the property or wealth o! 
should be considered. 

I have prepared a table which shows the wealth, tli 
tion, the per cent of circulation to wealth, the popula' 
per capita, and the ratio between gold and silver 


' cipal nations of the earth. 


Monetary systems, population, and.approximate wealth and stocks of money in circulation and per capita in the principal countries of t/ 


| Ratio be- Ratio be- 


| 


| tween gold | tween gold Circula- Money circu 
Countries. and full jand limited-| Population.| tion per tion—gold, sil 
legai-tender| tender sil- pita. ver, and pap« 


GOLD AND SILVER COUNTRIES. 


United States 
France 
Belgium. 
Italy 
Switzerland 
Greece ...... 
Wetherlands 


Turkey ... 
Japan ... 


Se 


Total 


UNE... din unde coseweeinnetle 
Germany - sitiniash atncsncniveatecl 
iia ereubitiinieidabniols 
Austria-Hungary 

Scandinavian Union 

SEE dep atddbboabenwsd 
Canada..... 


Russia 

Mexico ..._. 

Oentral America 
South America ....... 


s 


81, 665, 390, 000 
1, 681, 402, 000 
174, 000, 000 
307, 276, 000 
44, 000, OL 
20, 000, 000 
298, 000, 000 
130, 000, 000 
95, 000, 00¢ 
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4, 415,068, 001 


} 
t 
| 
| 


700, 000, 00 
918, 000, 000 
95, 000, 000 
390, 000, 000 
69,000, 000 
107, 600, 000 
61,000, 000 
115, 000, 000 


22823882 


gss38e2 
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2,455, 000, 000 
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810, 000, 000 
57, 000, 600 
2, 500, 000 
670, 000, 000 
928, 060,000 
700, 000, 000 





8, 167,500, 000 
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“aed 
It will be seen by this table that the silver and gold countries} It will be seen that President Jackson here very ap 
own nearly half the wealth of the world; that they have 25 per scribes the present banking syst Chis great defender of the 
cent of the earth’s population and half of the money now in cir- people then say 
culation in the world. We also see that the population of the | Experience s os 
gol standard countries are only one-tenth of the population of | ment now encounters, and most of the da ; which impend over our 
the world; that they have but about two-thirds the wealth of Union, have sprung from an aoandonment of the legitimate objects of om 
a ‘ . . . . rermmen Iv ° mal ala? ) fT a tio veh, yyriy nies 
the gold and silver countries, and thatthe money in circulation | bgt on by |. one a acme, eae pie 
+ sho eold countries is just about half the money in circulation | 
in ti 5 . ? ° Ky ; s Ys | The law Pr ident Jack y — 
int old and silver countries. Wealso see that the gold coun- | 26 law Fresident Jackson ) relerring wo W¥ milar in 
- 5 . : , y ry ot + . “aaant nati +o] r) . ’ } 
tries are all Imperial or Monarchal governments, controlled by many respects to the present national banki vs. They both 
he wealthy nobility, who make the laws in their interests and made the Government virtually a partner inthe banks. Presi- 
L ~. . ° . . . | 2 in al i — }. 
against the interests of the laboring peasantry of those lands. | dent Jackson then said 
ENGLAND IS OPPOSED TO BIMETALLISM i. ; ae ee . 
| equa i ha besouch < é 
The New York Press insists that the moment we repeal the 
urchasing clause in the Sherman act, England and the other; Soimp: l was this great man with the views expressed in 
gold-standurd nations of the e rth will hast ‘n to propose inter- | the veto message that he referred to it in his farew ‘ 
national b metallism. Io not think it is possible for anyone to | of March 3, 1837. He said the bank chart 
: ‘ | “a) “act lt ine! and same ‘ s 
conceive of a more improbable result. England and some of the ga ocates the position they had struggled to attain from the 
er eold-standard countries are especially interested in main- | comm: nent of the Federal Government down tot present h 
other g I . : } I 
taining a gold standard. Gladstone stated that England was a This is true of the Republican financial system. Itisthe sam 
creditornation tothe amount of $10,000,000,000. Does anyone sup- | system of concentration which the Federalists sought to ingraft 
pose that such a nation will adopt any course which will red ce upon our Government. He also said that the 
the purchasing power of money? he least money there is in | ,.. eilaw totel all ws it : a 
= . . . ey v~ pecuilal rivile ) ic Swi 
the world, the more valuabl sis the money which is owed to Eng- over theother banks inevery part MK intry. From its superior strengt 
land. Again, if we omit Australia the United States produces | it.could seriously injure, if not destr he bu yf any one 
seven times as much silver as is produced by allof the other gold- In his address Gen. Jackson also said 
standard countries combined. That it asserted the po to 10 nty nleasure 
Ivive below a table showing the production of silver by the | 2 y tin nd in any qu » 1 | Littd in expansion 
United States, ond by the gold standard countries: ee ee a ae eae 
Tab howing @ comparison of the amount of silve woduce in t i | mM) : ot nm hy 1e } tha > } ry ‘ for th 
“st vith h amount wroduced by the jold, standar i countries of t) orld ——— oes gy ees * —~ = _ publican ws tor tae 
; sane) ‘ieeihileth ; ast twenty-five years. They ive sought to make the money 
United States, bimetalic.... . #, 989 | held by the rich more 1 ble by making it scarce when it wa 
United Kingdom, gold standard 25! oo _ . , a —_ : 
Germany. gold standard ‘ 921 223 | totheir advantage to dose. Gen. Jackson also said: 
Austria-Hungary, gold standard 2, 161, 951 — } the advised le stion Ww h esta hed 1 
Scandanavian Union, gold standart 887° 400 a oe ws FRICR OS tah hi 
Australia, gold standard » 99m) En 0 nee \ a od power of the Unio 
Canada, gold standard 407, 100 ( tainiy the national bankin ystem concentrates the 
] . ‘ > . = j 0 ,cCuU ) Ll’ ifthe Uuien. - LS mi mntratLo ne I nye ix 
i | » other gold-standard co niries, viz.. Portugal, Eeypt. Cuba | = fos : ace a : = cae ae ae ab 
oak . . : : > 32 - on ior me \ nirty s41rs, and now fully thre purths i ne 
and Haiti, are not reported by the Director of the Mint as pro ott ae r ae gs on : ania os a : 
$ 3) none } I } nited ¢ ives 185 conce “ale i ne eat mone 
ducing any silver. a ee AT at? re ee a ae 
—s centers of the Northeast. Money is so abundant in New York 
DEMOCRATS INCREASE MONBY; REPUBLICA? INTRA I that it often seeks loans at l and 2 per cent, when in the rural 
I may as well at this point call attention to the fact that under | istricts of the South and West it 1s almost impossible for ¢ 
. “ - ° 49 ° ante . — a ee axrarhit tc, Deena 
Democratic rule the effortof the party in power was to constantly | People to borrow money even at exor nt rates of interes 
increase the money of the country in order to meet its growing | Toward the close of his address President Jackson say 
needs. The great prosperity during the ten years prior to 1860 \ peensoeare lew power thu i 
as without parallel in the history of any country. The gold cca naliined tan while coemire qwheertne tank of @ 
produc fion, amounting on an average to some 60,0U0,000 a year, | United States waged war upon the people in ord to compel the to submit 
gave promise under our free-coinage laws of a great annual «d- | to its deman n not yet be forgotte 
dition to money. After the war was over and the Republican [s it not true that the moneyed power our country i el 
party was in full control of the Government they commenced | cising its power upon the people and Cong to compel this 
legislating on finance. The whole purpose seemed to be to yield | body to comply with their demands? 
to the demands of money kings to reduce the amount of money I ric PLATFORMS SINCE 18 DENOUNCE NATIONAL BAN 
in the country as far as possible. Che s which | have read from Jackson's veto message 
ANDREW JACKSON AND NATIONAL BANKS of 1832, and his farewell address of 1837, were the dominant 
By the national-bank laws this country, with $68,000,000,000 of | De , ona qt my regarding s ~~ aoe — 
ary : sy 5 . ° ef ‘ts of ti bank ‘ ) he emoer ie ~~ 
property, more than $67 ,000,000,000 is prohibited from being used | 7: of mawonal banks. Ua lay 5, 1840, th MOMOCratic na 
o he Jt 5 rT Sle +} »? > 4 a . tlo Col nt on met at Ba timore and nominated N irtin Van 
asa basis for banking. The evils of the banking system which “i + eee aa an . 
the Republican party has ingrafted into our system and by which ? ) I i —_o Pe Lik e She plawo hich 
the Federal Government virtually becomes a partner in every , ously adopted, was in these words: 
bank of issue in our land was foreseen bya great statesman more | ,,*"‘ icon ainaie tie ee ae aly i a United St 
rvv . om it we believe such an institution one of deadly hostility to the rest Inter 
than three-fourths of acentury sgo. These views were forcibly ts of th intry, dangerous to our republican institutions and the live 
expressed in Andrew Jackson’s great veto message of July 10, | ties of the ] and calculated to place the b f the country within 
“>< : : . ° e . ‘ ty ‘ conce trat ON ’ . * a7 . et . ; v4) 
1832. This able paper warned all people of the direful results | ' — A ahd ' 
which could be expected from a system of banking conducted ft ; ' i 
‘one 72 » oF thi 5+4 . : gues li ;prediction has not deen verifier 4 
pursuant to laws enacted by Congress which committed even in | , h in ‘ : tie } ‘ - dew a di oe ‘ 
. s ‘ . . i l I ese insti iLions are nere 10-cay a nant ne t i 
a limited degree the banking of the country to such Federal in- | - cua ey ceca oh cokes aie a ee ae = 
stitutions. Andrew Jackson was a true Democrat and friend of | *¢ Dusiness of the country be placed within wie contro’ or of the 
: cae . entrate money power al again ne Wii i vy per cen the 
the people. He clearly foresaw and predicted the condition with | “Vy "en I oa oes OG —- por wanes 
a . . . neontie of our country? 
which we.are to-day confronted. He clearly foretold the evils |’, ae a eae Mii as "7 
hich w : : 1 S “ver : Four years later, in 1844, Polk and Dallas were nominated. The 
which would arise from a national bank system or United States | .*.) °° ; ; 7 8 ; 
9 | sixth plank of the platform which carried the banner of Democ 


bank system. He explained that the money power thus organ- 
ized would exercise their strength for their own benefit and that 
it would seriously injure the people. Old Hickory, as he was 
called, clearly showed that a bank charter then before Congress 
was in the interest of the rich and against the interests of the 
poor. He said: 


| racy to victory over the great Whig leader, Henry Clay, was pre- 

cis 1e same words as the financial plank in the platform of 
| 1840. Again, four years later the national Democratic conven- 
tion of 1548 indorsed thesame principles. The eighth plank, in 
referring to Democratic financial principles, said: 


+ 


Tl ‘sults of Democratic legislation in this and all other financial mea 





govern, be regretted that = ric h and powerful too often bend the acts of | yres y 1 h issues have been made between the two political parties ot 
: ak GOSS PUT POSES. | the country, have demonstrated to careful and practical men of all parties 

President Jackson went on to say: their indness, safety, and utility in all business pursuits. 
When the laws undertake toadd to these natural and justadvantages arti- And the fourteenth plank, in referring to Gen. Jackson's great 
al distinctions; to grant titles, gratuities, and exclusive privileges; to | messige, by which he vetoed the banking charter, asserted that 


make the rich richer aud the potent more powerful. the humble members of : " 
Soctety. the farmers, mechanics, and laborers, who have neither thetime nor | the veto power— 

means of securing like favors to themselves, have a right to complain of | has saved the American people from the corrupt and tyrannical domina- 
injustice of their Government. tion of the Bank of the United States. ; 
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DEMOCRATS DEFEND LIBERTY. 


[t must be remembered that this convention met at an impor- 
tant epoch of our country. During the preceding four years 


the Democratic party had conducted a glorious and successful | 


war with Mexico. The gallant American heroes were just re- 
turning home, crowned with fame and glory achieved in a glori- 
ous campaign wholly within the territory of their antagonist. 
They had carried the flag of our country to the very capital of 
the ancient empire of Mexico; they had acquired vast territory, 
which hud added many-fold to the wealth of our country. The 
success of our arms had added to the honor and power of the 
Stars and Stripes on every sea and in every port. The Demo- 
cratic party were proud of their great achievements. They 
showered honors upon the brave men who had achieved these 
great victories. 

In the Democratic platform of 1848, in congratulating the 
country upon the achievements of the Democratic party, the 
great leaders seemed to regard all these triumphs, great and 
valuable as they were, as of less importance than the Democratic 
achievement of preserving the rights and liberties of American 
people in their own homes and firesides; and in the twenty-first 
plank of their platform these great and good defenders of the 
people say: 

Resolved, That the fruits of the great political triumph of 1844, which 
elected James K. Polk and George M. Dallas President and Vice-President 
of the United States, have fulfilled the hopes of the Democracy of the Union 
= defeating the declared purposes of their opponents in creating a national 

aN K. 


We see here that the Democracy dropped the words ‘‘United 
States bank” and called these institutions national banks, and I 
desire my colleagues to observe that the Democratic party of 
1848 was so impressed with the evils of national banks that they 
regarded the success of the Democracy in preventing their cre- 
ution as of more value to the American people than the triumphs 
of arms and the acquisition of the vast territory which has given 
us hundreds upon hundreds of millions of gold and silver. 

In 1852 the ninth plank of the platform of the convention which 
nominated Pierce and King was in these words: 


D> 


Resolved, That Congress has no power to charter a national bank; that we 
believe such an institution one of deadly hostility to the best interests of the 
country, dangerous to our republican institutions and the liberties of the 
people, and calculated to place the business of the country within the con- 
trol of a concentrated money power, and above the laws and will o?f the 
people; and that the results of Democratic legislation in this and all other 
financial measures upon which issues have been made between the two po- 
litical parties of the country have demonstrated to candid and practical 
men of all parties their soundness, safety, and utility in all business pur- 
suits 

The tenth plank was in these words: 

Resolved, That the separation of the moneys of the Government from bank- 
ing institutions is indispensable for the safety of the Government and the 
rights of the people. 

In 1856 Buchanan and Breckinridge were nominated. The 
seventh and eighth planks of the national Democratic platform 
being precisely in the same language as the ninth and tenth 
planks of the platform of 1852, and the ninth plank reiterated 
that the veto power of the President— 
has saved the American people from the corrupt and tyrannical domina- 
tion of the Bank of the United States— 
of course referring to the bank veto message of President Jack- 
son. 

THE COLOSSAL FRAUD. 


The most unblushing and colossal fraud which has been in- 
jected into the debate is the ‘honest dollar fraud,” as inter- 
preted by the banker and capitalists of the great money cen- 
ters. 

They tell us that the people of the great West owe them 
money on mortgages and they want it paid in honest dollars. 

Now, I lay down as a correct proposition that the laws of a 
country enter into and form a part of every contract between 
its citizens. 

Now, let us explain by some of the millions of examples which 
illustrate the injustice of the capitalist dezmand and the crush- 
ing hardship and wrong he asks us to inflict upon the strugglin 
masses who have built up and created an empire in the rura 
sections of the South and West. - 

Take the Northern Pacific Railroad as an illustration. It has 


purchase money, and mortgaged the farm for the remainder. 

These sturdy farmers have built homes and made a garden of 
a barren waste. 

When the farm was purchased and the mortgage executed 
the silver coinage laws of the land provided for an increase of 
money in the United States at the rate of from $3,000,000 to 
$4,000,000 a month. 

The money in the United States was therefore increasing, so 
as —— a manner, keep pace with the increase in property and 
wealth, 
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The tendency of the monthly increase would be to mal} 
sasier for debtors to meet their obligations, and in even 
this enlargement of the volume of money was essential ¢ 
ble the debtor to fulfill his contract. 

Now these creditors come to us and demand that Co 
change the contract by stopping allincreuse of money, and 
comply with their demand wechange the condition so as to » 
it very difficult and, in many cases, impossible for these do 
to pay their mortgages, and the beautiful homes they have 
up will be swept away, and the honest farmer, with his w 
children, instead of being a land owner, b2comes a tenant. 

While the people of the Northeast are crying ‘‘ honest «, 
let me remind them that very many of the loans they mad 
in silver dollars containing 371¢ grains of pure silver, th 
dollar they now say is fraudulent and not fit to be retu; 
the modern moneyed aristocrat of the great centers of 

I will also state that in cases where the loan was not m 
silver dollars they were made in currency or coin whic] 
precisely the value of silver dollars and was exchang: 
silver dollars, and these silver dollars were just as « 
changeable into gold or other money equal in value to gol; 
now the heartless creditors say that the kind of mone 
either loaned or contracted to receive for property sold { 


it 


est men is not good enough for their lordships, and they dem 
that Congress shall enact laws the effect of which would 
compel payments to them under such circumstances as to y 
every dollardue them havea purchasing and debt-payin 
nearly double what it was when they accepted the notes 
gages, and other obligations. 

These are the same men or same class of men who own 
rency bonds in 1869, and induced a corrupt Congress to e1 
law providing for the payment of the currency bonds i: 
thus wresting $700,000,000 from the people. 

They are the same men who, in 1871, procured the en 
of the refunding law which provided that the bonds to be 
should be paid in coin. 

They are the same men who, finding that the ratio of , 
silver was changing in favor of gold, came before Co: 
1873 and procured the demonetization of silver, so as to 
the Government to pay them the amount due on their 
gold. 

It is therefore not surprising that such men should 
bear the unprecedented influences now being exerted to. 
these demands for legislation which, if successful, will : 
denying any further coinage into money of the prod 
rich silver mines with which God has blessed our countr 

Mr. Speaker, while there is a great difference of opinio 
the cause of the financial strain from which the country is : 
ing, I believe no one will question that if the fifty milli: 
referred to by Chauncey Depew were to issue an advertis 
announcing that the money they had hoarded and were 
holding from circulation would be loaned upon gold- 
bonds, secured by three times the amount loaned, the stri 
would cease almost immediately. 

If those men have not caused the stringency, at least 
their power to cause the stringency to cease within on: 
and to restore prosperity to our land. 

I believe the brokers, bankers, and capitalists are lary: 
sponsible for the condition of our country? I read from 
York paper a statement attributed to Mr. Ward McA\liisi 
He says: 

I would much prefer to send a young man out West on a farm th 
vise him to become a broker in Wall street. That is one of the wo! 
that can befall a man of refined temperament. A broker, from the 


of his business, is obliged to eschew all mercy, human kindness, and 
extreme cases, to be given tolying. He believes in the doctrine tha 


| justifies the means, and that success makes the man and the want 0! 


fellow. 


I take most serious issue with Mr. Ward McAllister i 
opinion regarding New York business men, whether the) 
brokers, merchants, or capitalists. I believe they are as 


| and honorable as any business men in any of the moneyed 


of the world. No doubt there are afew corrupt and b 


| among them, but no more than is found in other busines: 


munities; but the difficulty is that the interests of these | 


. | very different, and, I might say, opposed to the interests 0 
sold millions of farms to honest toilers. They paid part of the 


people of the South and West. They are lenders of 
while the people of the South are largely borrowers. 

The wealth of these men would be vastly increased by ‘ 
tablishing of a gold standard, whilst such legislation would pro- 
duce poverty and distress throughout the rural sections « 
South and West. e 

If the gold standard is adopted they would become virtually 
money kings and their power to control legislation would be 
very much strengthened, and we can safely assume that they 
would exercise their power in their own interest, and therefore 
greatly to the disadvantage of the people of the South and West. 
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They would be tenfold stronger then than they are to-day, and 
their powers would be exercised as men of that character always 
exercise power intrusted to their hands. No: let me tell my 
there will not be a line or a word in the laws of our country rec- 
ognizing the coinage of silver, and there never will be during 
our lives or the lives of our children. 

The men who succumb to these powerful influences will be 


fellow members that the moment the Sherman act is repealed | 


wined and dined and applauded by these millionaires, who will | 
take them to their tables with gold service and with French | 


waiters standing behind their chairs; but I would rather sit 
down to the table of those honest Christian constituents of mine, 
whu for twenty-five years have been the victims of Republican 
fnancial legislation, men and women descended from the best 
and greatest people of our land, raised in comfort and affluence, 
hut reduced to poverty by the legislation that is sought now to 
be pt rpetuated as the principle of the finance of our Govern- 
ment. Humble though the repast would be, it would be under 
aroof which sheltered honest,Christian, virtuous menand women. 
tis from such homes that come all the soldiers who defend the 
honor and the interests of our country when war, with all 
horrors, 1eS8 upon us. 

The advocates of national banks and the single gold basis say 
that the trouble is that the peopie do not work. The people of 
the South, they say, are lazy. Those people were prosperous 
prior to 1860. Their production of cotton from 1850 to 1860 
aver ged about three million bales a year. Now they make 
nine million bales. ‘They work three times as hard and they 
make three times as much; yet they are three times as poor. It 
is caused, and caused alone, by the financial system which for 
twenty-five years has cursed our country. [Applause.| 
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Fallacies of Senators on the Financial Question Exposed. 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM M. STEWA 


OF NEVADA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


RT, 


Thursday and Friday, October 26 and 27, 1898. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill (H. R.1) to repeal a part of 
an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled ‘* An act directing the purchase of sil 
ver bullion and the issue of Treasury n thereon, and for other pur 
poses 


Mr. STEWART said: 
Mr. PRESIDENT: I desire to call attention toa matter that was 
overlooked by the stock operators in New York yesterday. 


tes 
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advantageous position as against the country that is using a 
dishonest and an appreciating currency. I have heretofore 
called attention to that truth. 


[ do not wish to prolong this debate, but I do not think that 
my duty will be performed without calling attention to the fact, 
although the debate has been in progress for nearly three 
months, and although the entire gold press has continually 
charged that it was for the purpose of delay on the part of those 
who are opposed to this legislation We have ] eard that con- 
tinually, and we have heard many expressions of discont on 
the part of Senators here that there should be so much delay, 
In fact in their speeches they have assumed that this d on 
was for delay. 

There have been something over twenty speeches made the 


friends of the pending bill, and I undertake to say that in all 


those speeches they have been unable to point out in what way 


the country was to be benefited by this proposed legislation that 
they have so earnestly and peremptorily demanded. I do not 
think this debate should close without the attention of t oun- 
try being called to the weak and inconsequent etfYorts that they 
have made to sustain this mis le cause 

I will take first the speech of one whom we all recognize as 
equal in intellect and equal in experience to any man in the 
Senate | fer to the Senator from lowa!lM ALLISON He 
made a labored and elaborate speech. but he failed to sho any 
good results that could possibly flow from t roposed risla- 
tion. On the contrary, he admitted. as I sh iow, that when 
this bill passes we shall be in a hopel nd piess condition 
He did not giveusone ray of hope. H ade no statement show- 
ing by what possibility prosperity could be restored by this meas- 

jure. He reviewed the coinage laws and stated what they were 
He said: 

The Senat tatement is in corroboration of what 1y, and shows that 
there was no ] pinion in either party insist! ipon a larger coinage 
than a minimu nder the Blanda butl am noton that point Lam now 
upon the po that in this country, withaqu i ssed n ian 
any other qu has been discussed, no political pa has ever 5 e be 
fore the people favoring the free coinage of silver or the destruction gold 
1s the measure of value, Which Was made t measure of value in 18% 


| making silver 


On | 


In that of course he is mistaken Ever since the fraud of 1873 
was discovered there has been an attempton the part of the peo- 
ple toright wronug, and I undertake 
ical party and all public men have told the people that they were 
in favor of setting that wrong right. 

Mr. PALMER. May I ask the Senator a question? 


that 


to say that each polit- 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PAscoin thechair). Does 
the Senutor from Nevada yield to the Senator from Illinois? 
Mr. STEWART. Ina moment And theyclaimed that they 


| were in favor of honest bimetallism. 


the news that there was likely to be a speedy vote on the pend- | 
ing bill they advanced the price of stocks, a long list of which | 
is given, but they overlooked another very important matter. | 


They neglected to advance the price of wheat and cotton. De- 
cember wheat opened at 65+ and closed at May opened at 
72 and closed at 714, and thus with the whole list of grain. No- 
vember cotton opened at 8.05 and closed at §.03, and so on through 
the whole list. They neglected to make a showing there to in- 
fluence Congress. I hope the next time they will put up wheat 
and cotton with the other stocks, so that the stock market may 
have its full effect and bearing upon legislation. 

In my remarks the other day [ stated that it was the object 
of the action of Great Britain in suspending coinage in India 
to cripple the Indian manufacturers and by that means relieve 
the manufacturers of England from the competition of India 
with foreign countries. [| hold in my hand an interview with 
acelebrated English gentleman, Mr. frewen, who states: 


648: 


The financial stringency in India be 
is the government of India finding it impossible to sell its 
since the Indian mints closed in June India’s exports 
off by more than 50 per cent, and the Government revenue from the opium 
sales to China is greatly shrunk. 


silver bills but 


That is what was anticipated, and what I stated would be 


the inevitable result of compelling India to use dear money, 
appreciating money: that it would deprive her of her rupees; 
and that when that was done her power to furnish the Orient 
with commodities would be destroyed and England by that means 
would regain the trade. It is operating precisely in that way. 
That was the intention, and if they can place us in the same list 
they will reduce our exports. In the whole world every country 
is verifying the truth that an honest measure of value which 
eeps pace with the increase of population and bears a perma- 
nent and stable relation to the value of products, encourages 
Production, encourages exports, and places that country in an 





| 


comes more acute daily. and not only | 


to China have fallen | 





Mr. PALMER. Senator whether there igs 


that favors 


I wish to ask the 
any party in this country, any considerable party, 
the measure of value? 

Mr.STEWART. Either gold or silver coin. 

Mr. PALMER. I mean whether any party is infavorof mak- 
ing silver the measure of value. : ; 

ir. STEWART. Certainly. 
Mr. PALMER. Is that the position of the Senator? 


Mr.STEWART. Thatismv position distinctly. Tamin favor 

of making coin, either gold or silver, the standard of value: 
COINED DOLLARS 

and I am in favor of the law which existed from time immemo- 

rial, making the coin out of either metal. 

Mr. PALMER. But does the Senator mean thatthe coin shal! 
be equal in value? Is that his theory? 

Mr. STEWART. That is my theory, that the coins s | be 
of equal ue if they are doliars [ undertake to say that we 
have a right to make dollars out of these m s, whether the 
commodity is of equal value or not. That is free coinage. 


Mr. PALMER. If I may be allowed to interrupt the Senator 
further. I understand his theory to be that the free coin 1ve of 
both metals would make them of equal value. 

Mr. STEWART. Certainly it would make the coins of equal 
| Our coins are now of equal value, without free coinage. 


vaiue, 





| Our silver dollars are as valuable as the gold dollars. The only 
| way the two metals can be kept at a parity is by coining them 
both and giving them both the same coinage privileges; and 
| then if one is more plentiful than the other, and can be more 
easily obtained, the demand will all fall on that metal and the 
other will not be wsed, and then the one will very s00n be 
brought up to the other. That is what equalizes them. That 


is the only way you can maintain parity. 

How can you talk about parity by redseming one in another 
when one must be kept afloat by redemption in theother? One 
is money of ultimate payment and the other is only credit money 
and there is no parity of the metals,no more than there is be- 
between gold coin and unstamped paper. There is no parity be- 
tween gold and silver in the sense in which that term is used if 
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you must redeem silver in gold. You can put paper money ona | will go where it will buy the most property. If that$600,000 0 
parity with gold in the same sense by a promise of redempiion. | would go out when we pass a free-coinage law prices would { 
It is then credit money. But the parity of gold and silver coin | away out of sight; you could buy a farm for a few dollars 
as well as of gold and silver metal have been sustained during Would gold goand leave those things? No; gold will st 
all the ages - unlimited coinage of both and using the cheaper | til the range of prices in this country rises above prices in o! 
metal. ‘he demand will all falion the one most convenient to | countries. It would stay here while prices did rise above p 
obtain and then it will soon be as dear as the other. in other countries, I hear Senators talk about free coin: 
Mr. PALMER. As I understand the Senator’s theory, it is | producing contraction. That is impossible. The gold 
that the che wiper metal will be used? go out as long as it is wanted here. If you adopt silver, 
Mr. STEWART. Yes. must stay here as long as it is more useful here than elsev 
Mr. PALMER. And the dearer metal will vanish? It will not go and leave a vacuum, or what is the same 
Mr. STEWART. No, it will not vanish; but what there is | contraction. The loss of gold, if at all, would be very gi 
will ke used and the supply will be made good by a more exten- | It is admitted we need more than $200,000,000 mor Cire 
sive use of the plentier metal, — > ; to supply the present demand and make up existing defici 
Mr. PALMER, Well, it will disappear; it will leave business. | in our circulating medium, and even 860,000,000 or $70,0 
Mr. STEWART. No, there wili be more of thecheaper metal | more to keep pace with population and business. It would 
coined, and the increased demand for it will make it as dear as | quire $600,000,000 to take the place of gold, if the gold shouk 
the other. } : out as alleged by monometallists. The world’s supply for fi 
Mr. PALMER. for the present the Senator proposes that | or fifty years is anticipated by these demands, and all 
silver shill be the standard of value? | demands must be supplied before gold can go toa premium. 
Mr. STEWART. I propose to supplement gold with silver. Mr. PALMER. Willan interruption be agreeable to th 
The gold can not vanish until we can not only obtain silver | ator? 
enough to take its place, but until we can obtain silver enough Mr. STEWART. Entirely. 
to produce higher prices here than in other countries. Mr. PALMER. I have understood myself to be a bimeta 
Mr. PALMER. I suppose gold would go where it is more | and the theory is that the country shall have the benefit of 
profitably employed, and more useful, and silver would stay | coinage of both metals. I have supposed that it was possi 
where it will serve the purpose. Then the Senator favors the | according to the Chicago platform, that some system of coin 
silver standard in this country. should be adopted by which we could have both. [I unders 
Mr. STEWART, I favor that standard which we shall have | the Senator to state in substance that we can not have both 
by pursuing the course of the ages, by opening the mints to | the actual business of commerce—— 
either metal on equal terms, as every country did until specu- Mr. STEWART. Oh, no. 
lators interfered with the automatic theory. In every country Mr. PALMER. But that silver is the profitable standar 
both metals were used, the more plentiful metal was in the more | the two, and that the gold will disappear; that it ought to d 
_— iluse. From the discovery of America up to 1803 Hum- | appear? Is that the theory? 
ldt tells us that there were 44 ounces of silver produced to 1 Mr. STEWART. Dol understand the Senator to say he 
ounce of gold. The parity remained. There was very little | bimetallist? , 
change; but they had to use more silver than gold, because there Mr. PALMER. Lam. 
was more silver produced than gold. Some countries did not Mr. STEWART. How is he going to accomplish that 
have much of anything but silver. They had to use silver, or | me ask him a question. 
have no money. Mr. PALMER. I recollect once a friend of mine, a good 
Mr.PALMER. At such time as it may suit the Senator I | years ago—— 
should like to ask him another question. Mr. STEWART. Answer it squarely, and do not tella 
Mr. STEWART. Very well; ask it now. [| want a categorical answer. 
Mr. PALMER. I understand the Senator to say that for the Mr. PALMER. I do not know how to do it except by th 
present, without reference to the past, he favors the silver | cesses now in force. 
standard in this country. Mr. STEWART. What are the processes in force? 
Mr. STEWART. I favor the coinage of silver for the purpose Mr. PALMER. That silver shall be coined and introdi 
of preventing contraction, which will bring it up to thestandard | as fast as it can be absorbed in this country without disturb 
of gold. [I favor using silver to prevent falling prices and | the presence of gold, which is to-day the standard of valu 
ruin—— this country. 
Mr. PALMER. But for the present, with the hope that the Mr.STEWART. Now the Senator is entirely mistaken 
silver may ultimately reach the price of gold? is not a bimetallist and does not know anything about bi: 
Mr. STEWART. Whether it reaches it or not, I am in favor | lism. The ideaof being a bimetallist when you coin but one 1 
of coining silver. and do not coin the other. Doyoucall thatbimetallism? | 
Mr. PALMER. The Senator is in favor of the silver standard | donot coin one metal but coin the other and then start the tw 
now? arace do you expect them toruneven? The two metals had 
Mr. STEWART. Why does the Senator persist in saying I | race for three thousand years, neck and neck, and they ca: 
am in favor of the silver standard when I tell him that I am in | under the wire in 1873 with silver slightly in the lead. Af 
favor of the standard of coin made of either metal, whichever is | araceof three thousand years, with equal access to the mints, 
most convenient to obtain. was adraw game. Now one of them is hobblea and overloaded 
Mr. PALMER. Oh, yes. and crippled and shot down, and the Senator complains tha 
Mr. STEWART. I am in favor of either silver or gold; but I | can not run as fast as the other. 
am in favor of making the coinout ofeither metal, and if we can Mr. PALMER. There isa good deal in that, I confes 
obtain more silver than we can gold we would make more silver | is the Senator a bimetallist? 
coin, and vice versa. Mr. STEWART. Iam. 
Mr. PALMER. I have listened to the Senator with a great Mr. PALMER. Let me see what his position is. 
deal of interest, and I have understood him tohold that there is Mr. STEWART. I am a bimetallist, and I will expl: 
an absotute necessity for the present, fora time, that silver shall | am a bimetallist because [ believe in making money 011! 
be the standard. I care nothing about the reasons, but the act- | two metals, and under the same conditions. That is 1! 
ual fact is that for the present silver must be that standard. way bimetallism can be sustained. To talk about m 
Mr. STEWART. Ido not think so. ing the parity of the two metals by coining only one 
Mr. PALMER. The Senator does not think so? ulous. You might as well try to make two and two fi\ 
Mr. STEWART. I do not think so. I donot think if it | people do not understand it. They have not learned th 
should be the case it would make any difference. of bimetallism. These are money metals, and the right t 
Mr. PALMER. I should be glad to hear the Senator on that | money out of either of them is what we are contending { 
int. we say in this country, if we had aright to make money « 
Mr. STEWART. If the Senator will just sit down a moment | silver, we might make more money for a time out of silv: 
I will tell him. > we would make outof gold, but it would very soon change : 
Mr. PALMER. Very well. Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator allow me to ask hi 
Mr. STEWART. Ido not think it will drive the gold out, | more question? 
because I do not think we can get enough to drive itout. I| Mr.STEWART. Any question. 
should be giad if goldwould gotoapremium. It would increase Mr. PALMER. Can we make money of equal value o 
our exports and discourage imports from Europe and the gold | two metals? 
countries, and increase our trade with silver-using countries. I Mr. STEWART. Exactly. There is no doubt of that. 
do not think that can pen, and I willtell youwhy. itissaid| Mr.PALMER. By what process? I should be obliged to! 
that we have $600,000, of gold. As the Senator said, gold | Senator if he would tell me. 
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wy. STEWART. By coining. That is the way it has always 

bee! done. Your silver coin is worth as much as the other. 
jyst coin them into dollars. The doll ars are of equal value. 
That is the only way it has be en done. It is the simple process 
“nich has been tried for three thousand years and never failed. 
4 are notexperimenting, but following the custom of all the 
age \}] countries, while they were consulting the interest of 
the yple and not the interest of a class, secured all the gold or 
ail: -they could, whichever was most easily obtained, without 
ais nation. Now is a most favorable time to obtain silver, 
Tas urope, for the purpose of benefiting the creditor and 
rol » the debtor, has abandoned silver and made it easy to ob- 
re it was fifty years before she determined which metal it 

or the creditor to discard. England discarded gold in 


The balance of the world used silver, and some used both 

















gol isilver. There were sufficient mints open for silver and 
joy cold to preserve the parity. During the first half of this 
century there were produced 35 or 40 ounces of silver to 1 ounce of 
r0 Then came California and Australia, and for fifteen years 
+] . WAS only r about 5 or 6 ounces of silver to l of gold, or four 
or five times as much value of gold as of silver. 

Then Chevalier and other: said ooiiiea and, ‘* You made a mis- 
take, gold is going to be the more plentiful metal, and we must 
demonet hat to carry out your theory of robbing the wor!d.” 
Encland sent a commission, as I have stated before, to Californi: 
and Australi reled with that commission for three weeks 
in 1854. They were examining the question whether there was 
v0! to be a permanent crop of gold and they came to the con- 
c yn that there was not. Then the Comstock was discovered 
and England said, ‘‘ What did I tell you? Weare right. The 
way to cinch the world is to destroy silver, because that is the 
more reliable and the more plentiful metal,” and consequently 
the uct of 1873 was passed here, asthe Senator from Ohio tells 
us, through English influence. 

[ said to the Senator from Iowa, in reply to his question: 

Both parties were jugzting with the country, and were making platforms 
to decetve. That is the reason why I would not stand with them 

Mr. ALLISON. I am glad to know that is the Senator's view [ v i 
vas the Senator’s view that we had been rol r ith the questi I 
knew that the Senator fortwo or three years 48 dissatistied with the parties 
But, Mr. Pr sident, these political parties that go into great campaigns g 
into the campaigns upon principles enunciated in their platforms, wh al 
though they may not always be stated with the frankness with which they 
ought to be stated, yet always show the tendency and trend of p ublic sentt- 
ment in regard to great publicquestions. Whenthe Se nator from Colorado 
{Mr. TELLER} the other day in his observations stated that he knew what 
was in the Republican platform of 1892 because he participated in its making 
and he construes it to mean one thing, I want to say to him that if that had 
peen understood as the meaning of the platform I think the Reput an 
pa would have been snowed under a good deal more than it was 

The platform was understood to be for the restoration of silver 


asmoney. That had been the theory of the Republican party 
and of all public men. I admit there has been a good deal of 
trickery in forming these platforms. They have drawn them to 
deceive. But what right had either party to deceive the peo- 


ple? What right had either party to go before them with 
platforms that they construe when ther are in the canvass 
as being in favor of bimetallism and construe in this Chamber 
for monometallism? I say the people have been led to believe 


that both parties condemned the act of 1873. It has been con- 
demned by both parties at all times. Both parties led the peo- 
ple to believe that they would rectify that wrong; and both 
parties here have turned their backs upon what was understood, 
and what they intended the pe ople should understand as their 
pledges to mean. The President did not repudiate the platform, 
bui his letter of acceptance, fairly construed, was an indorsement 
of the platform and for a more liberal supply of money 

The Senator from Lowa labored for an hour or two to show that 
it was possible to construe these platforms so that they would 
not commit either party to free coinage. I have heard a great 
deal of that kind of special pleading here. | 8 ippose that almosi 
any platform might be drawn, and. by special pleading its main 


featur "es be destroyed by lecislation. T he Senator from lowa 
further said: 

[think I have shown by the action of Congress and by the declarations of 
the two great parties th .tthey have not been for the free coinage of silver 
Why not? Becauss they believe that to establish free coinage of silvet 


means the silver standard and the exclusion of gold as a part of the mons 
of our country. For the same reason they are opposed to suc h measure 
Will accomplish indirectly what they are opposed to directl} 

Here the Senator assumes the use of silver destroys the 
of gold. What an absurd statement that is after the two met 
had been used for three thousand years together, and neither 
had destroyed the use of the other! One supplements the other 
as naturally and as necessarily as the elements supplement each 
Other. Silver has been the more plentiful metal, the more reg- 
ular in production, and the more general in use for three thou- 
sand years. Gold has never been in general circulation and 
The people must have silver in order to make 


iSé 


le 
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hever can be. 
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»200,000,000 pe ple I 3 whi not 0 

people in the world are in the habito y I ve 
not half of the people of the Unit t 
but all of them are familia: i ‘ 

As to the q tity or the two met 
nish a sufficient basis. We have the ace 
which forms a conservative res oi ‘ 
time be rapidly increased or idly a - 
of nining The Senator saidthe p \ \ ) 
als could not be sustained by the fr col e of silve 
that Senator and all others that no man < 
any other mode of maintaining th arit 
tation upon one affects its price. They m ) 0 
parit n not be maintained. Thatis the kind o 
Ww chs I ( forced t DAK da alt d LY i < 
week to plying t 3 th 
the peopl 

The Sx itor conti! 

Lam V that ‘ i y L 

u ;w : al > pari t ve \l 

He proposes to maintain parity by limiting the 
Has it had thateffect? Is not the parity destroyed by that sam 
kind of |] Was it the on first of the 
United States and 1 of Germany and Py hich di a 
the parity a1 olf the demand for or I lL ane he 
vhole de i < 1 oO ( a t ( 
destroyin pal when she not only d to i 
bu Sag ifined her age to 5 land s h « 

-PALM R l ask of the S » in i \ 

io @& sin ( stior 

Mr. S TEWART Certa y 

Mr. PALMER. Ihave understood the Senator to 
silver as dé nonetized bi the act of 187 

Mr. STEWART Beyond any doubt 

Mr. PALMER. Ta sree ith the Senator largely about that, 
but I do not know how to forgive the Senators who voted for it 
Before I cam ere | was told ‘that the Senator from Ohio |[M 
SHERMAN] was responsible for it. I have known him for man 
years. Since I came here I have been delighted tl 
voted rainst the act. There are, however, Senators presen 
who did vote forit. Howcan the country forgive them for tl 
demone silve r? 

Mr nSTRWAR’ The act was passed by common consent an 
withe it a division—all voted for the act, a it not for the fraud 
which concealed the demonetization of silver. The country wil 
never forgiv man who knowingly voted for that fraud. 
That is certain. [have explained how silver was demonetized 
and gave a true history. If the Senator will read my speech of 








the 5th of September—I shall ask him to read no other speee 
he will never ask a question of that kind again. If I} y not 
proved i hat speech how that act was passed, never can he 
proved 
Mr. PALMER. Am I correct in the belief that the Senato 
himself voted for the . uct of LST3? 
Mr. STEWART. voted for it, and « rybody voted for i 
{Laughter. 
~ Mr. PAL MEI I How could that fatal act have escaped th: 
attention of Senators like the Senator from Nevada? j|Laug] 
tar 
Mx ST! PARTI . Because the provision which demonetized 
vas not read or brought to the attention of the Senate 
Th s Se cate taie tiie aad Mr. Hooper of Massachusetts, eithe: 
intentionally or otherwise, I believe intentionally, deceived 
vel itor and every Member of the other House who has 
ev spoken on the ap ig They deceived Mr. Blaine: they 
d d Mr. Garfield; they deceived Mr. Conkling; they de 
( M Thurman, and they deceived every watchful man 
who That is the way it was done. It is that decep- 
tio [ co lain of. No man who knowingly voted for 
that ac hould ever be forgiven in this world or the next 
Lu 
Mr: PA R. The Senator will allow me to ask what is to 
b ( se who had the means of knowing it, and did not 
kno 
Ir. STEWART. They will ail go to the bad ] 0; but 
the trouble is we did not have the means of knowing. That is 
what we c iain of. If we had the me 3; of knowing, we 
should have n. 
Mr. PALMER [ am told the bill 3 printed 
Mr. STEWART. Yes. Does the Senator kncw all that is 
wrinted here? [Laughter.| 
Mr. PALMER. No,I do not 
Mr. STEWART. Here isa pile of printed matter. Does the 


Has he read it? 


about 


Senator know what it contains? 
Mr. PALMER. 


No, I do not fret myself 


those thing¢ 
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but if those who favored that bill goto sheol, I hope the Senator 
from Nevada will admit that those who voted for it ignorantly 
ought to go to purgatory at least. [Laughter.] " 

Mr. STEWART. Not at all. Why should a man go to pur- 
gatory when he had not the means of knowing? We punish 
men who commit an offense knowingly. As the lawyers say, 
there must be an intent to commit evil in order to make acrime, 

Mr. PALMER. There is such a thing as criminal ignorance, 
as I understand the law. 

Mr. STEWART. If I am guilty of criminal ignorance, I have 
plenty of good company. I have all the Senators and Members 
of the other House who were here and who have spoken upon it, 
and when they are equally as guilty as I am I am willing to go 
in company with those whose names I have mentioned. 

The Senator from Iowa continued: 


Therefore itis that although our resources are great those resources are 
not placed in the hands of those whose duty it is to administer them. There 
ought to be a larger reserve for the maintenance of the paper money we 
have in ear circulation. Now, if we goon indefinitely issuing this paper 
money Can it be doubted that the Treasury will be unable to redeem it, and 
we need not mince matters about that 
bought bondsto the extent of $70,000,000 with the seigniorage under the Bland 
law. Wehave $60,000,000 more. There is no surplusinthe Treasury. I need 
not argue that point. Sol maintain that if we are to do what the people ex- 
pect us to do we must see to it that the reserve in the Treasury is strength- 
ened in some form, and if we continue indefinitely such issues it is essential 
that we should proportionately increase the reserve. 


| wonder if the Senator intended to have us understand that | 


the issue of silver coin was paper? Silver coin redeems itself, 
and has for thousands of years, and the denial to silver coin of 
its function is sending us upon the brink of bankruptcy. Every 
man who advocates the gold standard knows that he advocates 
either the impoverishment of this country by additional taxa- 
tion, and by falling prices, or he advocates bankruptcy. 

If the five hundred millions of silver coin in this country is not 
good money we have no basis, and we are bankrupt to-day. If 
silver will not redeem itself, we can not buy gold enough with- 
out impoverishing this country to redeem it. The day we un- 
dertake to declare that silver must be redeemed in gold, and 
that we shall buy gold to redeem it, that day the country’s pros- 
perity is doomed; and that is a part of this perilous scheme. 

The scheme is to destroy silver as money, which both parties 
declared they would notdo, but that we should uses lveras money. 
Now, they propose to destroy this money, to reduce it to credit 


money, and thus load this country with taxes and interest to buy 


gold as our only money. Buy from whom? Buy it of Great 
Britain. Buy it how? Buy it by selling wheat and cotton lower 
and lower every year. 

Conceal it as you may, the plan of the Administration, the 
plan of the leaders of the gold ring—and the Senator from Ohio 
is one of its leaders—is to issue bonds and buy gold, thus in- 
creasing the burden of the people for the purpose of destroying 
the silver money we have coined. 

| put several questions to the Senator from Iowa during his 
speech, and tried to have him say how he would increase the re- 
serve. He was constantly telling us that the reserve must be in- 
creased. He denied our right to increase it according to the 
Constitution, by coining one of the precious metals, silver, which 
we can obtain in abundance, and he shirked the responsibility 
of saying he would sell bonds; but we all know that that scheme 
is behind this. The Secretary of the Treasury is now paying 
out gold for current expenses, as I understand, and has reduced 
the umount in the Treasury to $82,000,000. He will continue to 
reduce it, and then will come the cry of universal distress in 
this country. 

We are to have athousand millionsof goldand nothing behind 
it, in order that our credit may be strengthened, and you do not 
propose to imitate Germany, France, Austria, and Russia,when 
we vet the gold to keep it, but you propose to put it in the 
‘Treasury and allow speculators to come and draw it out the next 
day, then sell more bonds to get more gold, and turn it back into 
the hands of the speculators. b 

Both parties have declared that they will use silver as money, 
but now they say it is not money, it is credit stuff, no better than 
paper. I regret that the Senator from lowa is not here. I told 
him I was going to pay some attention to his great speech. He 
labored for a long time to show that we must have parity, that 
we must have the reserve strengthened: but he did not tell us 
what good that would do: he did not tell us how we could main- 
tain the parity. 

I wish to call the attention of the Senate and of the country 
to the impotent conclusion to which one of the greatest men in 
the Senate was driven in his miserable, feeble effort to justify 
the destruction of silver as money. I read what the Senator 
said: 


lt was my belief then, and it is my belief now, yhat if this Government will 


undertake the pelicy of international arrangement regard silver and gold i aa 
Phe accomplished, and within a sonuemihe parte we will be | value of bonds which she has as a creditor nation. 


that policy wil 
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[ have shown you that we have | 
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able to restore the parity between the two metals, and practically re} 
tate silver. That is my belief, and that is the permanent and wise 

of this question. In the mean time, it seems to me, we shall have 
along as best we may, purchasing from time to time and coining all { 
ver that we can use in our domestic circulation maintaining the parity 
I have no doubt we can absorb a considerable amount beyond that w 
now have. : 


When the country is drifting into bankruptcy, whenaf 
have been able to produce a panic and destroy thousands of 
lions of money for the purpose of coercing legislation, wi) 
paper and silver must be redeemed and there is nothin 
which to redeem them—when we are drifting on in that di 
tion, the people are told that there is nothing to do but to 
and drift along, and we have drifted until the country is i 

tress everywhere. We must still dvift. 

What has produced this distress but the drifting po 
Since the crime of 1873 was committed there has been not 
but drifting and lower prices, harder times, and more mi 
and now we are told that we must pass this bill. Is the Goy 
ernment of the United States so helpless that it must drift 
bankruptcy, that it must allow its people to drift into pov: 

For what? For the purpose I have stated, of allowing 
bination of gold and bond speculators in London and N: 
to augment their wealth by the enhanced value of bonds 
the depreciation of property. That is what we are dri(t 
I was pained when I heard the great Senator from [o1 ive the 
people no hope for relief in the passage of this bill, but to drift 
towards poverty and misery. Is that statesmanship? 

Why cut off the last hope that points us to a chance of pro 
perity? If we could have silver,'we could float on that, and that 
would assist us to secure prosperity, for it has borne up the peo- 
ple of the world through all the ages. The old ship is sound 
why scuttle her and let her drift on to the rocks, without point 
ing out a ray of hope to the suffering masses? 

Notwithstanding the length of time this bill has been di 
cussed, the ablest men in the Senate are unable to point out any 
good results from its passage. Why, then, cut loose, drift into 
poverty, and tell the American people they must be satisfied with 
such a result? Pass this billand youcut the cablesof safety an 
turn the old ship of state adrift. That is all there isin it 

No Senator has given ay better reason than the Senator from 
Iowa; no Senator has told us how prosperity was to come fro 
this enactment; no Senator has shown us how to obtain more 
money, and they insist that we must stop issuing the mone 
are now issuing. All they have said is that the repeal of the 
Sherman law will give us sound money, money acceptable to our 
English friends,money that will be good in Great Britain 
is all they have told us. 

Whatdifference does it make to 1's whether our money is good 
in Great Britain or not if it is good in America, if it will pay 
debts, and secure employment to the multitudes who are now 
idle? That is the kind of money we want; money which will 
be good here; and if it is good here it will be good everywhere, 
for the value of money is its purchasing power in the country 
where it is created. 

The Senator from Iowa continued: 


Mr. President, in view of the action in India, I believe that it is wise tore 
peal the Sherman law, although as to the precise date of its taking effect 
whether to-day, to-morrow, or next week, if it be known in Europe and 
among the commercial nations that we do not intend alone to deal with the 
silver question, they will deal with it in agreement and in accord with us 
So believing I am in favor of its repeal. 


The Senator says if we repeal the Sherman act Kuropean na 
tions will agree with us. I have just as good a right to say they 
will not as any man has to say that silver will not go toa parity 
with gold if we open our mints. [ have the evidence of the ex- 
perience of ages that it would. On the contrary, I have also th 
evidence that England has been plotting for seventy yeurs to 
bring about the demonetization of silver. She appeared with 
the Senator from Ohio and Mr. Ruggles atthe Paris co n 
in 1867, and by their joint efforts induced that conference 
ommend the single gold standard. She has laid her hea 
upon every country within her reach and compelled 
| adopt the gold standard. She holds the obligations of !' 
has placed her in such a condition that her people are 
for bread, and we hear that her only hopeis war. The p: 

Italy prefer death in battle to the slow starvation which p 
there. 

England took Austria, holding her debt, and funded $2,400) 

000 of 5 per cent silver bonds into $2,800,000,0)0 of 4 per cen 
taxable gold bonds. That is England’s power there; anid ‘ 
many has joined with England. As the Senator from Ohi: 

had charge of the bill which demonetized silver, told us i 

in this Chamber, the demonetization of silver was accom))! 
through English influence. Why does England do it? | 

| does it, as Mr. Gladstone and the chancellor of the exclie 

and other ruling men tell us, for the purpose of  ¥ 1g = 
li she 20s 
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ontinue to be a creditor nation when you have passed this bill 
4 ° © 
and when we have become more helpless than we are now? 
When we shall have destroyed legal-tender silver, and when we 
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| have oppressed the debtors here: they 


are put in th » position of being compelled to borrow more money | 


from her, will she not continue to be a creditor nation? 
Will we not be more and more a debtor nation when we de- 


etroy our own money, when we refuse to coin silver, when we | 


impoverish our own people and bankrupt our Treasury by this 
violent revolution? Shall we be less adebtor nation than we are 
Will that condition of things aid us in bringing England 
You 


iowr 
ia rh England never comes to terms except by force. 
must stand out against her. 
sent to the reconvening of the monetary conference and allow 
silver to be rehabilitated, it would be a vast gift to us, which we 


Gladstone said if they would con- | 


would thankfully receive; but he feared we would not have a | 


very profound admiration for the British statesman who made 
us that gift. . 
We ask for no gift; weask for the right to coin our own money. 
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have made them appeal 
to us to do England’s will, or otherwise England would destroy 
them. , 
Mr. PALMER Will the Senator 
say One wora 
Mr. STEWART. Cert 


from Nevada allow me to 


unly 


Mr. PALMER. I have listened during this debate with a 
feeling of humiliation that I never expected to suffer to imputa 
tions that we are under the influence of England. I have sup 
posed that this great country, with its 65,000,000 inhabitants 
with its illimitable resources, is independen 

Mr. STEWART. That shows how much the Senator is mis 
taken. 

Mr. PALMER. I will proceed—— 

Mr. STEWART. He is very much mistaken. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President, I am not mistaken. I know 

| my country. Weare not fearful of British financial influence 


We protest against the vandalism in the pending bill, which | 


proposes to destroy the money we have, because this bill is only 
apart of the scheme. The scheme is to issue bonds and buy 
gold to put up or down the price of property to benefit a cred- 
itor nation, to benefit our creditors, to give them an unearned 
increment. Will they be less greedy to obtain that unearned 
increment when we have repealed the Sherman law? Every 
step we take in submission, every step we take in destroying our 
own money, every step we take in subjugating ourselves and 


humbling ourselves in the dust to Great Britain will only in- | 


crease her demands and her insolence, and decrease her respect 
for our manhood ané our independence. 

[ regret that I have been unable to find in the speech of the 
vreat man from whom [ have been quoting, no glimmering of 
hope, no word that would encourage the toiling masses of this 
country for a brighter and a better day. All I can get from itis 
to submit to England, borrow money from England, pay Eng- 
land more interest, get further down in the dust, humiliate the 
people ofthe United States more and more, and drift along under 
the whipand lash of English syndicates. Thatis the only hope. 
it is as much as to say to the people of the United States: ‘‘You 
are not fit for self-government, you are not fit for independence, 
you are not fit to inherit this country.” That is what it means; 
that is what the Senator from Iowa tells us, and | propose to 
show what other Senators tell us. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] tells us that these 
money powers are robbing us. He pictures graphically the 
gigantic powers which brought on this panic and which are 
crushing the industries of this country in language far more 
eloquent than I can use. His picture was not only graphic, but 
it was truthful; still it was humilitating to the American peo- 
I can not hope to equal him in eloquence, but I regret to 
say that his conclusion upon the situation was, in my estimation, 
illogical. Butat that time the Senator from Indiana thought 
that our President might sign a free-coinage bill: and he said 


pie, 


that we had no right to assume that the Presidentof the United | 
States would not be in favor of the principles of the platform | 


and the coinage of silver and gold upon equal terms with each 
other. 


[ have no doubt that the Senator at that time believed he | 


spoke the sentiments of the Administration. I sought to inter- 
vupt him to ask him if he had any assurance that the President 
would sign a free-coinage bill. He declined to be interrupted, 
and very properly too, because he had a prepared speech. But 
since then further evidence has been furnished. The situation 
has changed. The President says in his letter to Governor 
Northen: 

Lam, therefore, opposed to the free and unlimited coinage of silver by this 
country alone and independently, and I am in favor of the immediate and 
unconditional repeal of the purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman law 

The President and everybody knows that the only way wecan 
ever have financial independence is to act alone and inde- 
pendently ourselves. The President knows, and we all know, 
that Great Britain has never kindly taken care of us. The col- 
onies complained of her before the Revolution. They talked 
over her conduct. She was so wicked und bad that it justified 
war. They struck for independence of England; and from that 
time to this she never has been charitable, so far as we are con- 
cerned, and now it is said we must ask her consent. She has 
broken up all your conferences. In those conferencesa majority 
of the states represented have always been really in favor of 
bimetallism, but they have all said they could not move without 
England, because the debtor isa servant of the creditor, because 
the outside world owes England $10,000,000,000, and they can not 
speak without her consent. 

We were in that category, and that power has been brought 
to bear upon my friends and your friends in thiscountry. They 
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| equals; and instead of shrinking back into 


shows spirit. 





We have resources, we have industry, we have energy, we have 
courage, we have honesty. If we owe England we shall pay Eng- 
land in the terms of the contract. 

Mr. STEWART. No, you will not. 

Mr. PALMER. We shall. 

Mr. STEWART. She will not let you. 

Mr. PALMER. I protest that thisarray of English influence 
and English power in the American Senate is humiliating to us 
all. My ancestors have fought england in every war. My con 

tituents are not fearful of England, either in war or in peace 
We do not dread them in manufactures; we do not dread them 
in commerce; we do not dread them in finance. We are their 
a depreci ited cur 
rency, a currency that is not equal to the currency of the world, 
we challenge Englar.d oa every land, inevery port, on every sea 
We are Americans, und these appeals to our fears are thrown 
away. lLask pardon for taking the Senator’s time. 

Mr. STEWART. Well, I am very glad that the Senator 
If he had knowledge equal to his pluck he would 
be a very considerable man. He reminds me somewhat of the 
animal that got on a railroad track, and his courage exceeded his 
discretion. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President— 

Mr. STEWART. I want to explain how the Senator's cour- 
age exceeds his discretion. He will have ample time to answer 

Mr. PALMER. I wish to remark here 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. STEWART. I want to explain. <As the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] explained here, the obligations that we 
owe have been continued from timetotime. They go back more 
than twenty years, the great mass of them. At that time they 
were to be paid in gold or silver. It was English influence that 
demonetized silver. That is pretty well established. We have 
the evidence on that point of the man who had charge of the 
bill. The Senator from Ohio stated that it was done through 
English influence. It was English influence at the Paris con- 
ference and at all the conferences that have been held for the 
single gold standard. That English influence deprived us of the 
right to pay in silver; it compelled us to payin gold alone. We 
are paying England about $200,000,000 a year: but what we are 
paying her in is money whose purchasing power is at least 50 per 
cent greater than the money we borrowed; and we are paying it 
with wheat from the plains of Illinois and with cotton from plan- 
tations of Mississippi and other States. 

If the price of wheat and cotton had remained the same as it 
was before silver was demonetized there would have been in the 
next three years nearly $400,000,000 difference in the wheat 
shipped and over $1,500,000,000 difference in the cotton shipped 
to Europe. You allow England to say money we shall 
have. 

it has been the plea of all the people who have discussed the 
question here that we must have money acceptable to all the 
world; that we must have as good money as England has, and that 
means the dearest money. And when we get the money she is 
the creditor, and we have to pay her more than we agreed, doub- 
ling up our obligations. It makes us pay more than we agreed 
by legislation here, aad she is robbing this country. It is Eng- 
land's gold policy that she is fastening upon the debtor nations. 

It is the policy of a creditor nation. When the witnesses 
were before the royal commission and they spoke about sensi- 
ble people, one learned Englishman by the name of Watney, 
when the question wus put to him ‘‘ Do not nations act for their 
own interest and are they not always reasonable?” said, ‘‘ No; 
look at America, a country largely in debt, with immense re- 
sources, needing money, demonetizing silver and enormously 
increasing her obligations to England and oppressing her peo- 
ple.” They understand it; and yet we hear talk about our peo 


what 
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ple here being equal to them in finance, when we are their 
servants because we will not study economic questions and un- 
derstand them plainly. 

Ah, Mr. President, you are brave in talk, but the price of your 
wheat and cotton, the starving and the sutfering in this country 
witness the bineful effects of English rule, the rule of the gold 
monopoly, which was so graphically explained by the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] in his speech in opening this de- 
bate. That is the rule which is trampling upon us. We do not 
fear foree. We do not fear them on the battle field. We donot 
fear them in open daylight in a contest. But we do fear the in- 
sidious, the cunning, the artful devices of these money kings 
whereby they are sending misery to every home in America. 
Nothing would be so gratifying toevery patriotic American citi- 


zen as to have the power, as our fathers did, to fight on the bat- | 


tle field for financial liberty. 

England his nut only robbed us, but she is enslaving us, and 
she is enslaving India, Egypt, Austria, Italy, and all the coun- 
tries that are subject to her imperial rule. Only France and 
Russia stand out aginst her to-day. 
cial conqueror of heroes, with her fabric of wealth acquired by 
strategy, which Gladstone says the world never saw the like 
before—an accumulation of obligations amounting to $10,000,- 
000,000 to be paid by the labor and the sweat of other nations. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator says France stood out against 
England. Dd not France demonetize silver? 

Mr.STEWART. Ah, yes, France has $700,000,000 of silver. 

Mr. HOAR. We have #600,000,;000, 

Mr. STEWART. France has $900,000,000 of gold. France 
has a French policy. France has the option, as we have, to pay 
in gold or silver. France refuses to let Knglish speculators draw 
her gold. France is not increasing in population. France does 
not need much increase of money. She gives her people ali the 
increase required. France acts for France. The Government 
of France is patriotic: she acts for her people. The Govern- 
ment of the United States acts for money speculators; it acis 
for those who ship gold to England. Qur Treasury is open to 
them. With the law and contract providing that we have the 
right to pay England only silver our Administration repudiated 
the contract, took away the option from the Government, and 
gave it to the speculators. 
American policy, we could take care of the American people. 

Mr.HOAR. I should hike to ask the Senator a question, with 
his leave. He siys th xt France,stood out against Engiand? 

Mr.STEWART. Yes. 

Mr. HOAR. The only country that did. 

Mr. STEWART. No; Russia, too. 

Mr. HOAR. I think he said also formerly that France was 
the wisest financial country in the world. Now, I wish to ask 
him if France did not only demonetize silver, but if she has not 
a less proportion of silver to gold (although she has a large 
quantity of silver still remaining that she uses) than we have? 

Mr. STEWART. She may have. 

Mr. HOAR. Then, if I may add one remark, does not the 
Senator think, now, on honor bright 
Mr. STEWART. Honor bright! 

Mr. HOAR. I have no doubt it is. 

Mr. STEWART. My honor is always bright. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator's honor is brighter than his intelli- 
gence sometimes | am afraid. But is itnota little steep tocharge 
the majority of both Houses of the American Congress with be- 
ing subservient to Englind when we are doing exactly the same 
thing (except we are doing it with more liberality to silver) that 
the ablest finincial nation of the world has done? 

Mr. STEWART. If the Senator’s honor was as bright as his 
intelligence he would not be a gold contractionist. We are not 
doing the same kind of thingas France. The conditions are alto- 
gether different. France has enough of both gold and silver for 
the basis of her circulation. She has only $80,000,000 of uncov- 
ered paper. She has gold and silver behind all her paper except 
about 880,000,000. She is able to issue more if she desires. She 
keeps her per capita always stationary orinereasing. She takes 
care of her people. Shedoes not let her gold go. Suppose she 
would have allowed British speculators to draw her gold out be- 
cause her paper is all redeemable in gold or silver, she would 
have had very little gold by this time. But she was patriotic 
and took care of her people. : 

Now, we are very differently situated. Wearea growing coun- 
try, with untouched resources. We require constantly more new 
money: and insterd of protecting the gold we have and having 
an American policy, when the law requires the Secre of the 
Treasury to coin silver and provide forthe redemption of Treas- 
ury notes, he allows exporters of gold to take all they want. 
Germany protects her gold. Our Government will not do it. 
When our Treasury is open to the speculation of the world, 
when we are required to buy gold to put there for them to spec- 


That is the way I talk. 


Otherwise she is a finan- !} 





If we were patriotic, if we had an | 
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ulate on, when our Treasury is simply the treasury of spec 
tors, do you say that we are as patriotic as Frenchmen, and 
the Congressmen who justify this policy are as patrioti 
French citizens, when Freach citizens pursue an entirely 
ent course, when our Treasury is depleted for the purpox 
lowing speculators to buy goid and ship it to Austria? 

Of course our finances are regulated by British influen 
do not like to charge an evil intent upon Senators, but I say 
is what we are doing, and our honest have not 
flected upon the fatal steps we were taking. Thatis what | < 
plain of, and I complain that in all this discussion the 
been no suggestion how the country would be benefited by 
proposed legislation. We have lad three months of discus 
and no policydeveloped. No Sunator has said what is pro; 
todo next. No Senator has suggested a plan to place this co 
try on a sound and enduring basis. We hive been drifting. 
the language of the Senator from Iowa. Do you say that wea 
patriotic when we come here to destroy without exhibiting 
plan forrebuilding. The Administration has suggested no p 

The country does not know what you intend todo. This un 
ure is pressed in a manufactured emergency. All our fin 
legislation for the last twenty-five years has been legislati: 
an emergency, dictated by some scheme of avarice. 
the same kind—simply a scheme of robbery. Do you ca 
patriotic for this great country to be made to drift without 
financial plan, without a suggestion that will relieve the peo 


adi 


statesmen 


rhis 


after three months of debate, without a suggestion of any 1 


in the future, with the President saying that he is opposed | 
independent action so far as silver is concerned. without 
mating what independent action on any subject we may take 

{At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. Voo 
HEES, who moved a recess. | 


Friday, October 27, 1893. 


Mr.STEWART. Mr. President, there are two kinds of bi 
metallists: one from principle and the other from interest; o 
before election, and the other both before and after election; . 
through geod and evil reports, and the other when there 
danger of legislation and ne danger of oifending the gold | 

At the commencement of this session scar-worn vetera 
free coinage declared that they could under no cireumstan 
induced to surrender their bimetallic virtue, which the) 
muintained for so many years. They boldly told the all-po 


fal and virile Executive hero of monometailism, that 


votes were secured it must be by coercion; but they frank 
mitted that they knew he had the power to coerce them. ‘| 
gave him plainly to understand that the Federal patron 
der his control and the golden cords under the control of hi 
street associates were sufficiently strong to bind them har 
foot and prevent a struggle against the wicked embraces « 
Moloch of avarice. 

The plan of coercion wassuccessfully executed. Tho 
of sin was secured without a struggle or a groan. Nost 
remorse disturbed the repose or touched the conscience « 
victims. Why should they be charged with guilt for betra 
the cause they loved so well when they only submitted to i: 
sistible force? They will be allowed in the future to vote fors 
ver when their votes are harmless and when a silver bill can 
killed by a veto without endangering the repeal of the Shern 
act. I notice that some of thuse Senators who invited coe! 
at the commencement of the session have invented what | 
ably may be called a legislative cuttlefish, but which the) 
“compromise” amendments. There are two or three of that 
scription of legislative cuttlefish. I believe the Senator ! 
West Virginia |Mr. FAULKNER| invented the first, and th 
is entitled to the discovery that such a fish could be oc: 
He came early with his legislative cuttlefish. The Sen:t 
from Washington [Mr. SQUPRE] has invented one, whic 
him some time. These have been offered in the shape of a 
ments. 

The outside world may not know to what use these legis 
cuttlefish are to be applied. They will be very usefu! 
next campaign. It is known thit the cuttlefish has a m« 
of hiding himself from attack by the emission of a black 
stance, which gives forth an unpleasant odor and which co 
the water and keeps him out of sight. No doubt the legis 
euttlefish which these Senators have inven ed will be used 
vigor in the next campaign. They will say to their const: 
ants, ‘‘ Fellow citizens, was I not a good bimetallist? Her 
my p sition: do you not believe in that?” Thus they ex 
to be able in the next campaign to so muddy the waters 
blind the eyes of their constituents. I admire their geni' 
They may succeed. Tricks of that kind, though supposed \ 
vain, succeed sometimes. 

{t is with some sutisfaction that I turn from these Senaioi' 10 
that bold, aggressive, great authority, the unyielding, uusw<tv- 
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ing advocate of the single gold standard. I refer to the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey |Mr. MCPHERSON He, almost solitary 
one, has stood here for years vindicating the right of the 
creditor classes, and showing how much better it is that the few 
should be happy than the many—how much better it is to 
anrich the gold trust than to make any foolish att smpt to ex 
4 —_ La »piness too far, because it would become toothin. He 
nted it thick and rich in the money centers. He undoubtedly 





ts opinion of Bismarck that the cold blanket is too narrow 
f He is opposed to having any blanket buta gold blanket; 
he proposes to tuck it in ana make t commercial cent 8 
notwithstanding the outside Ly er from the 
cl f financial distress. 
'McPHERSON. Will the Senator give way to mea 
mk 


STEWART. With great pleasur 





Mr. MCPHERSON. Ido not thin » Senator means to 
do me any injustice. [have contende th grold standard 
he suse 1 believe it to be the oniy fe and stable one: but I have 
not objected to the largest possib ise of silver in our circula- 
tion, standing in the circulation concurrently with gold and 
cire iting harmoniously with gold. lam willing there should 
be nuch silver carried in the circulation of the United States 
as there is of goid. I want both metals to circulate together, one 


to be used for the payment of foreign commerce 
ich may be used equally with gold incirculation, for ¢ 
commerce, one metal for the buteher and the baker, and the other 
metal, if you please, whieh will transact f n commerce 

We need a small currency; we need a cu ney easily divided 
and sub livided. Silver cian be divided and subdiv ided bette 
nean gold; th [ prefer to use silver for small transac- 
ns. I have never said that I was in favor of the exelt 
vold as against silver; but, on the other hand, I favor the 
gest use of silver. 

Mr. STEWART. But the Senator is in 

tandard. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. 
silver maintained at the gold stan 

Mr.STEWART. Ido not think I was misrepresenting the 
Senator from New Jersey. I think his position is very clear. 
He is willing there shall be silver used by the laboring man 
that he may have some little subsidiary coin—just how much I 
do not know—but the Senator is true to the foreign creditor, 
and he will give the foreign creditor gold or any other money 
which will suit the foreign creditor best. 

Mr. McPHERSON. The Senator does not mean to place any 
such construction upon what I said. I knowhedoes not. I said 
it was necessary in our domestic commerce that we should have 
money in circulation which would enab.e us to make payments 
in even subdivisions of the dollar; and [ spoke of the little pur- 
chases that the Senator and I might have to mike every morn- 
ing in the market. 
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‘efore 
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favor of 


the gold 


[am in favor of the gold standard with 


> 






Gold can not be used for such purposes. It 
is not that [ want to impose on the laboring man poorer cur- 
rency than I would give to the bondholder or the rich banker; 
but it isfor the purpose of more conveniently transacting the 
business of the people. I want the silver dollar in this country 
to have the sama purchasing power that the gold dollar has; 
and in order that that may be done we must limit the circula- 
tion of silver. 

Mr. STEWART. I think I understand the Senator. He wants 
the laboring men to have as good a dollar as anybody else; but 
he wants him to have very few of them. He is willing to give 
him a few silver dollars; but he wants the colossal fabric, of 
which Mr. Gladstone spoke, to have plenty of gold dollars. 
understand the Senator. 

I understand that he does not comprehend that the only w 
to use silver as money and makeit a money metal is to giv 
free coinage. I understand that he does not comprehend that the 
use of silver as subsidiary coin is a useless operation when it is 
not standard money. Youcansubstitute acheaper material; you 
can take copper or steel, perhaps, or saper. 


+ 


inything that is ch 
The cheaper the thing you can get the better, if it ip to be only 
fiat money or credit money, and that would be paper. For any- 
thing except small change paper is a great deal better than sil- 
ver if silver is to be only fiat or credit money. 

What is meant by bimetallism is that standard money can be 
made out of either of the metals, thus enlarging the basis of cir- 
culation and credit. If you can not do that with silver, there is 
no use of talking about it. 

I have no interest in silver as subsidiary coin, because you can 
take anything and have it circulate as token money. lt is not 
token money that we want. We can get enough of that. We 
can make it at all times out of any kind of material. What we 
need is standard money, by which time obligations are meas 
ured, by which debts are paid. We want standard money, and 


| 


we ao not vant th St. irda mone diminished. 
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Mr. CAREY. No. 
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Mr. CAREY Ll say, | believe that France and this « . 
or the Latin Union and this country, can do it. I b t 
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Great Britain can doit. I donot think it is necessary to get all 


the great commercial nations to agree to it: but | believe it will 
be ! impossible to muintain the pal ol the two meta 
if we alone shall attempt to do it 

Mr. STEWART. Does the Senator believe it would be im 
possl le tocoin silver to circulate as money? 

Mr. CAREY No: but Il asked you a question. 

Mr. STEWART. Then putitint form of a questi 

Mr. ¢ LREY. You ited last LI that vo \ l ) 
met LLISt 

Mr. STEWART. Yes, [I a 

Mr. CAREY. Do you beli ve in the useof both gold and er 


a money r 


Mr. STEWART.’ I do. 


Mr. CAREY. But if the opening of our mints to the 
age of silver should make the money of this country e ely 
money, the Senator thinks silver would be etter for this 
country than sold? 
r. STEWART. Isay so now. 
t \.REY. Then, 1s y, you i * mo 
STEWART [ say you are mistaken You do! 
( 16 questiol You do not know what bime 
ean i rhter.| Bimetalli m,Lrep st, is the right to n ; 


coin out of either metal. 
Mr. CAREY. Does anybody di 

STEWART. \Y 

Mr. CAREY. Who? 

. STEWART. You said it was monometallism. 

. CAREY. Idid not, I said that if we should go to the 


[ sliver t 


er solnage O it would drive all the gold from us, and 
andard in this country, and 


silver standard, 


ilver would become the exclusive st 
ef ill practical purposes i bs on the 
and that would be the only money in this country 

Mr. STEWART. Itshows how little the Senator has thought 
abx this sub‘ect. [Laughter.| Itissurprising. The Senator 
says it would be silver monometallism if we got silver enough 
and did not use any gold. Bimetallism is the right to have your 
mints open to both metals. That is 








bimetallism 
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Mr. DOLPH. At what ratio? 

Mr. STEWART. At the ratio of 16 to 1 in this country. 
That is bimetallism, and that right is all we claim. 
consequence will be that the gold will go out. 
gold will not go out until we get silver enough to take its place; 
and that will take so many years that there will be other changes 
which will probably make gold cheaper before that time. 

Mr. DOLPH. Did we not have bimetallism up to 1834, when 
we had a ratio of 15 to 1? 

Mr. STEWART. Yes, we did. 

Mr. DOLPH. 
metallism at the ratio of 16 to 1 was bimetallism, and when we 
had a ratio of 15 to Lit was not bimetallism. 

Mr. STEWART. Whatalittle point that is! 

Mr. DOLPH. [tis a very good point. 

Mr.STEWART. You think so. 

Mr. DOLPH. If you want to have bimetallism you have to 
fix the legal ratio without reference to the intrinsic value of the 
metal. 

Mr. STEWART. Will the Senator give me a moment? 

Mr. DOLPH. Oh, certainly. I should be the last one tocur- 
tail the Senator's right to be heard on this subject. 

Mr. CAREY. I think the Senator from Nevada is a little un- 
fair tome. I had not finished. 

Mr. STEWART. [think it is a little unfair when two come 
at me atone time. One at a time. 
asked me « question as to the ratio, and I said it was 16 to 1. 

Mr. CAREY. Why? 

Mr. STEWART. [am now answering the Senator from Ore- 
gon{Mr. DoLPH]. I said I was in favor of aratioof16tol. He 
said that we were not bimetallists when we had a ratio of 15 to 
1. I have explained to him and to the Senate repeatedly what 
bimetallism means. It does not depend upon ratio; it does de- 
pend upon the right to make coin-money out of either metal. 
That is all there is to bimetallism. It often happens when that 
right exists that a country may have a great deal more of one 
metal than of the other; but where the metals are the same, the 
money is the same, and that is bimetallism. We do not want to 
give up gold. It may come back here again. 

Che only way to produce a parity between the two metals is to 
use either, and if we use either we will often use both, and the 
d+mand will fall upon the cheaper, when the price will be re- 
stored, and that will restore the parity. That is the only way 
to go toa parity. The talk about a parity by giving one metal 
the liberty of coinage and not giving it to another is nonsense. 
The reason the two metals have the same value is because you 
can take a given quantity of one or another given quantity of 
the other to the mint and get the same quantity of money for 
the one as for the other. Aslong as you can do that, the parity 
will be maintained, but it can not be maintained when one is de- 
prived of coinage, as was done by the act of 1873, and by the act 
of Germany in suspending the coinage of silver. 
the parity by reversing that act and opening our mints to silver. 
Nobody knew, not even the people of the 


{Laughter. | 


inated ugainst silver. 
followed by Germany. Now, why need we ask any organization 
of money dealers in any part of the world whether or not we 
alone may rectify the wrongs which have been committed alone? 

Mr. CAREY. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. STEWART. Yes, to ask a question, without making a 
long argument. 
speech. [ want the question straight. 

Mr. CAREY. [shall not trouble the Senator with a speech. 
Between 1837 and 1862, I wish toask the Senator, was the parity 
maintained between the two metals? 

Mr.STEWART. Yes. 

Mr. CAREY. It was maintained, was it? 

Mr. STEWART. Oh, yes. 

Mr. CAREY. 
matter of law, but as a matter of fact- 
the time between 1837 and 1862? 

Mr. STEWART. Oh, yes. 

Mr. CAREY. Were the men who own silver bullion, the 


using both metals during 


You say the | 
I say that the | 


Then, I suppose, according to the Senator, bi- 


Let us restore | 


That is not the way to interrupt a Senator's | 





The Senator from Oregon | 


| 
| 


| try. 
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Mr. CAREY. 
named? 

Mr.STEWART. Will you let me answer that question? 

Mr. CAREY. Certainly. 

Mr. STEWART. In the two years preceding the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1873— 

Mr. CAREY. 
and 1862. 

Mr. STEWART. 

Mr. CAREY rose. 

Mr.STEWART. Now, let me answer. The Senator will not 
let me reply. In the two years—and that is very important 
preceding the Ist of January, 1873, there were over two and a 
half million silver dollars coined at the mints, and in the inter 
vening period between the Ist of January, 1873, and the 12th of 
February, 1873—I think that was the date—there were coined 
about $300,000, and if the coinage of silver dollars had gone on 
during the year 1873 at the same rate there would have been 
about 2,600,000 silver dollars coined. 

Mr.CAREY. Why did thatsilver go tothe mints to be coined? 
Let us have the reason. 

Mr. STEWART. Because it did. 

Mr. CAREY. No,no. ‘ Becauseit did” is no reason. None 
went before that time. TheSenator is merely prophesying now. 

Mr. STEWART. I say thatif the coinage had been continued 
at the same rate during the year, it would have amount 
more than two und half million dollars. 

Mr. CAREY. Asa matter of fact—I want to be frank. and |] 
am trying to obtain information—I ask why did silver go to the 
mints of the United States for coinage between 1837 and 1862. 
when we went off the specie basis? 

Mr. STEWART. Will the Senator allow me to answer that? 

Mr. CAREY. Certainly. 

Mr. STEWART. Legal-tender silver was coined every year 
from 1792 to 1873, the larger part of which was of less denomi- 
nations than the dollar, but it was full legal tender. The prin 
cipal reason why no more was coined was that the United 
States did not produce silver. That is one reason. Up to 1857 
the silver of foreign countries came here in the shape of coin, 
which was made a legal tender, and had been from the founda 
tion of the Government; and we used a great deal more of sil- 
ver thanof gold. We had the Spanish milled dollar and other 
foreign coins which were declared a legal tender in this cour 
Other countries which shipped silver to us preferred to shi 


How much 


went between the 


times I have 


Lam not talking about 1873, but between 1837 


You said preceding 1873. 


ad to 


| it in the shape of coin: and consequently it came in that shap: 





| of Nevada, it was in bullion shape. 
United States, when | 
the United States led off and destroyed the parity and discrim- | 
We demonetized silver first, and we were | 


We had no silver bullion to export, for we were not then 


| ducers of silver bullion. 


Mr. CAREY. Will the Senator allow me there? 

Mr. STEWART. Yes. 

Mr. CAREY. I believe the Senator represented the Stite ot 
Nevada in the Senate; and I think along from 1862 up to Ls 
during the time when so much silver was produced in the State 
Am I not correct in that? 

Mr. STEWART. To some extent. 

Mr. CAREY. Was not that the time 
many millions of silver produced? 

Mr. STEWART. No; the most of it was produced from about 
1868 or 1869 up to about 1889. 

Mr. CAREY. Will the Senator now tell me why that silver 


when there were so 


| bullion produced in the State of Nevada did not go to the mints 


of the United States to be coined? 
Mr. STEWART. Why it did not go? 
Mr. CAREY. Yes. 
Mr.STEWART. I am just telling you that a large portion 


| was going to the mints when it was stopped by the act of 1873 
| A large amount was exported both before and after suspension 


| here. 
Was this country, as a matter of fact—notasa | 


of coinage; and gold also was exported. It is true that Murope 
paid a higher price for silver bullion than could be obtained 
Its owners could have it coined in Europe at the ratio of 
15} to 1, and thatencouraged theexportation: but had the mints 


| remained open and had silver coinage continued here, a vast 
; amount would have gone to the mint and the country would 
| have continued to prosper. 


value of which was more than the coin, then rushing to the mints | 


of the United States to have it coined? 

Mr. STEWART. Yes. 

Mr. CAREY. Were those men carrying silver to the mints? 

Mr. STEWART. Yes. 

Mr. CAREY. 
silver dollars? 
Mr. STEWART. You asked me a question. Let me answer 

I know how much was coined, and I will tell you. 

Mr. CAREY. The Senator says the silver was going to the 
mints. 
I do. 


Mr. STEWART. 


it. 


| give him the figures before he understands me. 


Mr. CAREY. It did not commence. 

Mr. STEWART. It did commence. How many times must 
| tell the Senator it did commence, and how many times must | 
[ decline to be 


| interrupted by a man who does not understand the facts when I 


| state them. 
They were coining it then, I think, in standard | 


| 


| have denied his statement. 

Mr. CAREY. I think I understand the question, though | 
do not talk quite so much about it.as the Senator. If he talked 
less and understood more about the subject he would get along 
better. [Laughter.] 

Mr. STEWART. I think you have talked to the full extent 
of your information. [Laughter.] 

Now, I turn to my friend from New Jersey who goes on in the 
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game easy Way attributing all these evils to a plethora of money 
and to the Sherman act. He is not one of those who has been 
eoerced but he is one of the original monometallists. He main- 
tains his position boldly. His language is plain: 





The present panic Was caused by want ofconfidence. Mirabeau, the great 
French orator, defined confidence to be “ Suspicion asleep.’ It is true there 
nad been more or less suspicion ever since the passage of the Sherman act 
that it would ultimately lead us into financial trouble, but suspicion was 
not fully awakened until the real danger appeared; then coniidence fied as 
, thief in the night Ask the people of the country, a people excelling all 
others in intelligence and sound business sense, for the true cause of their 
listress, and What answer do they make tepeal the Sherman law 
their cry, “and you strike down the cause Never before in the history of 
the Republic have the people condemned any act of Congress with 


phasis as they do the Sherman law. or spoken with so mu unanimity 


em ; y 
for repeal. Forty millions of people have already spoken through thei 
Representatives in the oth¢ r House in favor of repeal, and the people now 
ask this Senate to join the House of Representatives in correcting this faulty 


n 


legislati« 

Forty millions of people havespoken! If forty millions of peo- 
ple have spoken, when did they speak? It is claimed here that 
a majority of two thirds have declared for monometuallism be 
cause the House gave a two-third majority under coercion. If 
the Representatives who promise their constituents to vote one 
way are coerced to vote another, there is no use for representa- 
tive government. 

It was stated in the press throughout the country that there 
wasan overwhelming majority of Democrats in the present House 
of Representatives elected for bimetallism. But they came here 
and voted formonometallism. What lam complaining of is that 
the Representatives here have not spoken as they were directed 
to speak by the platforms upon which they were elected. 

What I complain of is that they have gone before the country 
for twenty years claiming to be bimetallists and the voice of the 
people was for bimetallism. They voted for the gold standard. 
They do not speak for the people but against them. Theyspea! 
for the gold trust. They speak for the press that is in the em- 
ploy of the gold trust. They speak for a President whose law 
office is in Wall street. They speak the language of the Presi- 
dent. Theyspeak the language of contraction. They speak the 
language of monometallism when their constituents sent them 
here to speak the language of bimetallism as laid down in the 
platform of the party. How are you to ascertain the will of the 
people but by the issues presented to them for determination? 
[t is very easy for great capital to get up clamor in the public 
press to cirry out any object desired. It is so difficult to get the 
people to indorse the gold standard that no party has dared to 
have this question put to that test, and they do not do it now. 

Why this hurry? The reason for all this hurry is that the 
people may not be informed of the proceedings that are here tak- 
ing place. I deny that there is any demand coming from the 
people to repeal the Sherman act. [tisnottrue. Youdare not 
submit that question to a vote of the people. You dare not sub- 
mit monometallism to a vote of the people. You know that if 
the question were submitted to the people others would occupy 
seats here. 

[ read further from the Senator: 

In the fullness of time it became apparent to the people that under such 
asystem the avowed policy of the Government to continue gold payments 
could not be maintained. 

To avoid sucha calamity, the executive department of the Government 
was forced to choose between two methods of relief: First, to issue bonds 
and buy gold with which to continue the purchase of silver, or to adopt the 
alternative method of calling Congress together in extraordinary gession to 
repeal the Sherman act and stop the purchases of silver. The President 
called Congress together on the 7th day of August last, choosing, as he did, 
the wiser and better method, and thus obeying, as he did, the injunction of 
the Democratic national convention, which met in Chicago in June, 1892, 
the first convention of either party held after the passage of the Sherman 
law in 1890, and which denounced this law in unmeasured terms as fraught 
with future evil. 


Now he says that to avoid the calamity of paying out gold and 
depleting the Treasury the Administration was forced to the 
alternative of either continuing to pay out gold and letting the 
‘alamity come, or call Congress together. 

I deny that. The law made it expressly the duty of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to coin silver for the purpose of redeem 
ing the Treasury notes. The law expressly and in words enjoined 
this duty upon the Secretary. The Secretary would not obey. 
The calamity could have been avoided by complying with the 
law. The calamity was created by the refusal of the Secretary 
to comply with the law. 

The contempt for law on the part of the Executive and its 
violation of law creep in everywhere. Since the Ist of July 
last the Executive has practically nullified thislaw. A plainer 
case of nullification was never known in the history of man, 

The Secretary is deficient in the purchase of silver since the 
Ist of July last over 8,000,000 ounces. A law that the Presi- 
dent said was imperative, the Secretary has refused to execute, 
and demands here and now avindicationof that violationof law. 
They want a vote, and want it quick, which shall say that the law 


‘vas 80 infamous, so bad that the President and his Cabinet had | 
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t right to trample upon it They t it repealed for the pur- 
pose of vindicatin onometallism and for the purpose of form- 
ing an excuse for boldly and defiantly nullifying the law. 

We had arly elever indred m and paper ite in our 

rewia n ! Ol 8 I ed 1 I f gold Treasury, 
and eV i was pledged ’ speciic pu Bu sis not all; 
n unp ‘ 1 sitions, 
t x I n Aw 

Chatis itiable conditio Ont one ed mil- 
lion dollars of silver and paper, all resting on $1 0.000 of 
gold Who tore up the found mn and that $1.1 000.000 
rest upon $8?,009,000 or $100, 10 of ¢ Who paid out gold 
when t ys ild hive paid o t iver L repeat, W » tore up 
the foundation? Who has been guilty of brit y on pinie and 
ruin W ho denied silver already coined its monetary funct 
Was it Congress No. It was the gold monometallists who 
have charge of the Government. 

With precedents of every ot self-respecting nation to guide 
them, with the actof Congress b:fore them making it their duty 
to pay out silver, this Administration wave the vold » Specu- 
lators to be shipped across the ocean, creatir a condition of 
panic. ‘That condition of panie wv ot be cured by the repeal 
of th ] man act When you 1 whize the Department’s 
theory t here is nothing which ean re n itself but wold, 
and that your $1,100,000,000 of paper and silver must be redeemed 
in gold ‘ tosustain the er ‘ is country, your Treas- 
ul ‘ nk t That is what the gold monometallists 
want y want the Treasury bankrupted so as to form an ex- 
cuse for borrowing gold. W hy do they want to borrow gold? 
Because those who lend gold want a safe investment. Why do 
they want the Government to buy gold? Because then the Gov- 


I issued? 


ernment would issue bonds. Why do they want bonds 
Because they could use the bonds and obtain a subsidy for issu- 
ing mone Why do they want this done? They want it done 


to make them rich and to give them control of this Government, 
to give them control of the legislation of this Government 

he gold power has had control of the executive department 
of the Government for many years, and they have expected to 
to control the legislative department as well, and that 
Congress mustobey. Thatisthescheme. Thatis the tyrannical 
scheme to remove the foundation of the credit of the country. 
They are attacking the foundation of the credit of the Govern- 
ment, shattering it, and sending gold across the ocean. Their 
own misdeeds are their only excuse for further ruin and oppres- 
sion. 

The Senator further says: 


be able 


This the Treasury was in no position long to continue. The newspapers 
were daily recording the rise and fall of the gold reserve in the Treasury, and 
with the warning the people had already received it is not surprising thata 
panic should ensue 

I deny that the panic came from the people. I deny that any 
citizen of the United States believed that these conspirators 
against the credit of the Government, who were attempting to 
tear out this foundation and to reduce the silver coin of the coun- 
try toa worthless massof ‘* pig silver ’—as it has been designated 
by one member of the Cabinet—would succeed. The people were 
willing to take silver or paper or any issue of the Government, and 
hoard it and hide it away from the banks who were conspiring 
to destroy the credit of the Government. It was the banks and 
the Executive who were engaged in ~—e down our fabric that 


had been built up by the labor and the taxes of the people 


Ah, here comes another idea, but it is not original Chis ex 
cuse was invented by the President: 

It matters not whether the danger is actually present or the full force of 
the storm center an apprehended calamity; surel ere is no denying the 


fact that a panic is here 


The danger is actually present. I admit that there is danger 
under our financial fabric. Il admit that the executive cd 
ment has done all it could to destroyit. I admitthat no Execu 
tive Administration has been patriotic in acting for the Govern 
ment of the United Stats sfor the last twenty-five ye irs. Ladmit 
that. That danger is present, and has been 

But I deny that the $150,000,000 of legal-tender notes issued un- 
der the Sherman law have produced any danger or any panic. 
There has been sufficiens silver bullionin the Treasury to redeem 
them according tothe contract, and tomaintain thecredit of the 
Govern! While the Governmentcan maintain its contracts 
its credit is safe. This is the only Government on earth where 
the executive department dare give an option secured by law to 
the Government to speculators. 

The Senator goes on: 


art 


present. 


lent. 


5 
At this moment gaunt poverty stalks uncovered in the streets of our prin- 
cipal cities; and its hungry victims are fed with the loaves supplied by the 


bount 


[s not that a beautiful picture for an American Senator to 
draw? Whathas closed business? What has impeded prosper- 


y of a generous people 
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ity? I answer, and I answer whatevery citizen knows, scarcity | of “tt yy Saiees and bring about the equipoise of justice be. 

: Samal iain ai Pee . : ri tween the two by deciding what certain proportion of one should ’ tc 

oney. Sc: > hi , t ' should be pa 
of money. Scarcity of money has made hard times. What has | 9.0 certain proportion of the other? © paid 
made falling prices? Scarcity of money, because property offered : 
. . ¢ rs : , . y > . f . + 

for sale on one side, and the volume of money on the other, are | _, That was not the method suggested in the platform, to go to 
the demand and supply of each other; and when you reduce the | Europe and ask them to inform us what should be the proportion 
volume of money or cut off the supply of money, money goes up, of value between silver and gold. The suggestion in the Demo 
or, what is the same thing, property goes down, as it has been cratic platform was that there should be unlimited coinage o 
going down for the last twenty years. both metals without discrimination against either. That is 

That is what has closed your factories. That is what has | W@y to restore the equipoise. ‘The way to restore the equipois 
made it impossible for the consumer to buy. That is what has | #8 20t to deny the use to the one that is given to the other 
made underconsumption. Poverty has made underconsumption | Senator says: 
and closed your factories. Falling prices have discouraged After the repeal of the Sherman law the reformation of the laws rx 
et luction, because the man who puts money into property to coinage becomes a duty devolving upon Congress, and not at pres: 
r 


subject for Executive action or interference. Itremains to bes 

ses if property is falling and money isrising. Hard times | Congress will act as wisely as the President has done. Prom 
are made. That is a beautiful picture that the Senator from | Sherman law. Give nature a chance to get back to its n | 
New Jersey has offered to us, of the starving multitude in the | poncy. heipthe cripplod banks to resume. light again the tree 
streets, the millions of unemployed. I should like to have him | and start anew the wheels in ourfactories. ; 
or any Senator tell me how they are going to furnish employ- 
ment, how they are going to furnish more money, how they are | 
going to remedy this evil. Will they remedy it by cutting off 
the little supply we have? By more contraction? Will that 
remedy it? That is the only remedy they propose, and there is 
either not ability enough or not honesty enough in the whole 
gold party to tell us what they propose todo. No plan is pro- 
posed. Here we are, short of money, called together for the 
sole purpose of making the supply shorter. 


een wh 


That is a beautiful way to do, to take away their money, wh 
little they are getting now. He says after the repeal of th 
| Sherman law, then wecan reform our currency. But wecan 
| reform it according to the platform of the Democratic part 
because Mr. Cleveland has taken pains to write to Governor 
Northen that he will have nosuch reform, he will have no i: 
pendent action on the part of Congress. 

They ask us to vote for the repeal and then trust to men who 


( 


openly defy the law; who, when they are commanded to coin an 
Labor, which a short time ago was happy and contented. having steady | pay out silver, refuse todoit. When they are commanded to 
qmployment ane shennan reward, is to-day tramping and seeking bread | purchase silver they refuse to do it, and we are told that 
ee | must trust to them. The time is far distant when the peopl 
How do you propose to give them bread? They ask for more | the United States will trust to Wall street, or Wall street | 
money with which to start factories, to inaugurate new enter- | yers, after the experience we have had in the last three mont! 
rises, to prosecute existing enterprises, to raise prices, to re- | ‘The Senator says: 
ieve the farmers; and we are called together in the dog days to si eile) Utila ne Riel Re eit ne teeriatihe para) 
give them less money, to make times harder, to close more fac- | in no country do both gold coins and silver coins circulate except | 
tories, to create more tramps. That is the way we answer their of limitations placed upon the coinage of silver. 
eall. That isthe humanity of the gold standard. That is the | Smataliiam anc s coinage i gsible! Did it not exist 
answer that greed and avarice furnish to the struggling masses. ae erate Senos: a oes. 
What a mockery to be called here to repeal a law which has | jytely ignorant of what is meant by bimetallism when he m: 
already been nullified. What a mockery to be called here to cut | that remark. Bimetallism, asI stated this morning, and rep 
off the little supply of money we now have, when the country is | js the right to use both metals and let the automatic theory | 
suffering for want of money, when the streets are full of tramps, | jts full force to make money ofeither metal, totake either metal 
when misery has been abroad and visited every door for want of you please to the mint. Youcan have yourchoice. If go 


money On account o/ this terrible contraction created by the gold | §9 dear that you can not get it, use the other; but the choi 


standard. : 'a glorious boon. The choice is a boon that was guarante: 
What a mockery, I say, to call us here and ask us to pretend | the Constitution. 


to give relief by striking another blow, which the gold men be- The right to use either metal and make money out of i 
lieve will be the fatal blow at silver and the fatal blow at the | placed in the Constitution. It was declared in that instr 
masses. What mockery to call us together here now, to aug: | that the United States should coin money and that the S' 
ment the colossal fabric of money and diminish the power of | should not coin money, nor should they make anything a |. 
production; to call us together here and suggest nothing to us, | tender but gold and silver. When the States gave up the r 
no glimmer of hope, no word oi promise, to relieve the distress | t) make anything but gold and silvera legal tender they did not 
which the Senator from New Jersey has pictured to us. | suppose that a conspiracy would be formed to deprive them of 

He says: | silver coinof which they might make alegal tender. They! 

Any proposition, under existing conditions, which involves the contin- | the constitutional right to make silver coin a legal tender. 
ved issue of silver currency, payabie in gold by the Government, even though You say you will take that right away by stopping the coin 
said issue be reduced in quantity, only serves to perpetuate the vicious S¥8- | 4.4 of silver; you will take that right away which was reserved 
tem which we hope to abandon. ia : ‘2 patel... : v . a 

a oie a ae You have destroyed all the reserved rights of the States in th 

‘* Any proposition, under existing conditions, which involves | respect. The States gave to the General Government the « 
the continued issue of silver currency payable in gold!” We | ejysive right to coin money. The Constitution denied to t! 
have no such currency. Congress has made no such currency. | States the right to coin money, and denied them the right 
That currency was made by the Treasury Department, at the | make anything a legal tender but gold and silver coin. Do} 
dictation of the gold ring, when the Treasury Department re- pretend to say that you can refuse to coin silver and take 
fused to obey the law and coin silver for the purpose of paying | right away from the States? If you can, you can also refi 
these notes. : | coin gold. Then if you refuse to cvin gold, and refuse to 

That system never should have been inaugurated; and in the | gjiver. what rights are left to the States? They will ha\ 
better times of the Government, when the people were free, silver coin or gold coin to make a legal tender. They canu 
when representatives were free, such trampling upon the laws, | nothing else a legal tender, and they are helpless. — 
such subversion of the rights of the people would have been | Was it contemplated that the General Government s 

romptly met. It would have been stopped, not by legislation, | pave the power and the right to deprive the States of lega 
but by another power in the Constitution which, when the lower | ger money? The demonetization of silver is a halfway 
House sees proper to make the complaint, may be judged in this | }¢ has deprived them of one of the metals which they r 
Chamber. ‘ the right to make a legal tender of. Now, if you can tz 

I say in the purer days of the Republic if any Executive would | picht away as to one you can take itaway as to both. A 
have thrown away so valuable an option that was given to this | yneonstitutional. oppressive, wicked scheme was never inv: 
Government to pay in silver its notes and protect the gold, if| The quibble is that nothing is bimetallism unless the 
that had been given away to speculators in the early duys of the parity is maintained; that if there is the slightest difference: 
Republic, we would have heard from it in the other House in a price in the two mvtals it destroys bimetallism. That iso 
different voice from what we did the other day, and if in any days | gonception of bimetallism. We have heard a great deal of h 
of the Republic, previous to the enthronement of the gold king, | ing about the parity. Parity is not bimetallism. Itis the ri 
if any Secretary of the Treasury had nullified as plain a law as to make coin outof either metal and the choice of the two. T 
the act of 1890 is, requiring tha Secretary to purchase silver, | jg bimetallism, and that is all there ever was in it. Let ' 
there would have been a noise in the other House and it would | parity take care of itself. 


? “oe & Ol > yr » 
have reverberated here. Mr. President, evolution is as irresistible in the financial and commerc!a) 
Was it not intended that there should be an exact equipoise between coins | world as anywhere else, and it can not be to our interest to lose sight of the 
of gold and coins of silver? Did it not mean that you were to go into the | fact that evolution has selected gold as the best standard of value, and has 
markets of the world and ascertain what just relative proportion the value | rejected silver. 
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The evolution has done this but the Constitution has not. Are 
oing to evolutionize the Constitution out of existence? The 
evol tion of rascality, which appears in all ages; the evolution 
of secret combinations; the evolution of greed: the evolution of 
oppression; the evolution of intrigue is the one that Se lectec gold 
and destroyed silver—the evolution that secured the passage of 
the act of 1878, the act th it is universally condemned, the act 
that nobody defends. That is the evolution. The evolution is 
the ret manipulation of int ested parties to reap where they 
sow and to g: That 


we 


ither other people’s property at wil! 








did 1 
is the evolution. 

N ilv is this true in regard to 1erce, Du t a ota rt 
pa as regards their money of : unt. Shall it be sa t this g 
nat 7,00),000 people, rivaling all other na ns in civilization, in int 
lige iventive genius, and sk nbued with the 1 of country 
ins i by a pride in her glorion ‘ments, W tamely submit 

sba n Wi it a strug: th nd her ¢ 
mercia! and financial rivals 

The plan here proposed by the S tor is that this nation, as 
great as it is shall abandon its right to mine and coin money 
and be as weak as a child for want of money. Oh, I have heard 
boasting of power and strength before. It reminds me of what 


5s in the West, when a burly crowd 
full of vigor and fore 


ts; but when the: 
behind, with his 


I have seen in the rnder time 
would gather around the gambling table, 
ready to fight ten times their weight in wildea 
came before the gambling table the fellow 

marked cards, would bring them all to bay. He would take all 
their money; he would send them home to their cabins without 
money to get their breakfast inthe morning. I hs 

done. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. PALMER] boasted of his 
prowess. What prowess has brute force against tl 
the gambling table? The man who sits behind the game ma 
thecards, loads the dice, and robs his victim is the man of power. 

Does anybody believe that silver could have been demonetized 
if the gi int strength of the pe ople had been aroused? It was 
easily done in the dark. The tricks of the ordinary gambling 
place are harmless in comparison with the gamblers of Wall 
street and Lombard street when they deal the financial cards, 
and you allow them todeal as they please and you allow them to 
hire the press to defend their rascally game. The courage of 
the American people! I care not how much courage you have, 
if you play at the game which they have set up for you to play, 
if you let them destroy your money, if you let them monopolize 
your money by fraud, you will be slaves. 

England has long ceased to make war upon the United States 
in the open battlefield, but her money power—not the great 
majority of the people of England, for they are our friends, and 
they are oppressed as we are, but the London bankers, the ma- 
nipulators, andthe Wall street bankers and manipulators—play 


lave seen that 


1e cunning ot 


L> 
rks 


with marked cards and loaded dice and play the financial game | 


of the world,and your bravery and your resources count for 
naught. They have in their hands as cards to play against you 
bouds to the extent of at least $25,000,000,000 in London alone. 
You have made two bets. You bet with goldand silver that you 
could beat this creditor’s game. They were not willing to give 
you the chance of your bets. but they call in one of them and 
make you rely upon the other alone, and double the chances of 
ruining you, and they are succeeding. 

Bravery,forsooth! Bravery of the American people! With 
the Executive marching under the banner of three balls, the 
commander of the Army and Navy marching to the music of 
greed and avarice, eulogizing money when it is growing dearer 
and robbing the world! The people of the United States must 
be brave at the ballot box; and they must hold thei: 
tatives responsible for the promises they make. Oh, if they could 
hold them responsible now for the pledges they made, we would 
have no trouble here. These bimetallists that 
duced, but gave notice in advance that they coul 
coercion would make them yield, make all the trouble. 

The Senator from New Jersey continues: 


Repre=« 


So } 
could not db e 


be forced, that 


The mass of the people are always in position to be injured by any govern 
mental folly, and the experience of the last six months j 
that the peopie have lost confidence in those intrusted with the respon Lilly 
of making their laws, and have assumed the responsibility de ng for 
themselves what shall be the money of the country 


Yes; the mass of the people can be injured by the folly of th 
Government. There is no doubt about it. There is no doubt 
about the mass of the people being injured by the folly of 
Government. It was the folly or the crime of Government that 
robbed the peopie of one-half their money. It was the folly or 
the crime of Government that refused toexecute what laws Con- 
gress did pass; and for these crimes and these follics want has 
been brought to every household in the land. 
What the Senator then said is true: but he did not put the 
blame in the right place. He is using the evil that has already 
n wrought and the misery that now exists as a reason for 
Your condition is bad, he says; we have 


stifles the be 


7 
| 


the 


obbed vou by i 0 < i \ i ‘ ’ 
pose to £o ¢ I St a i LO oO 
The pe | erstal I rm 1d 9 tion and 
bad ad minis tion may Wh l ity-five 
years Of peace and abunda l . \\ Lav l nost 
industrious and the most en ‘ id } essi ithe 
worid, W Lave I I ° é a 
mi t tl iit 
OL ii ) )> i > 
‘ i? n ‘ is 
Inxk homes é 5 
ti \ e | I a 3 
Oo i 
is ‘ a | ‘ ! » ¢t 
l eu l | \ 
‘ ) ) . 
is ‘ ' ) 
we 2 ° x e 
{ yu e the crime : ; 
WOK I tr rn r S 
metals a 
W ! to do th oO Lin ! "I 
nered ¢ nel 8< t VV a tor oo, 
when t } n ( ‘ ( dation om our 
finar | ‘ ked to do this, too, 
when con m of t ( ‘ ed th reets with 
tramp nd starving m We are ask to do this, I say, after 
going in same direction which has filled every house with 
mourr i starvation VV sked to do ore ot the same 
infamo rk. I prot iinst it in the name of justice, in 
the 1 ( 1ie Consti nthe name of the people of the 
{ l Lpt vhom I love and want to benefit. 





It now, but it is sure to come The civilization ne age 
I ‘ i< l 1 \ ich 18 € I ‘ Ald 
t i i vain I clair in thund t t e] cians 
7 » pa < You shall not debase the coin Hearing the sound 
vet edit ice of the p ke 1 leaves are 
ariven be re the winter tor! ‘ ,you I é [rom plac and power in 
} 

x | San 1 99 \ ‘ } 

X { lll NOL GedDas the comm Who h roposed oO de- 
base the coin? The men who are robbing the people of one of 
the precious metals, or the men who are seek to restore it? 
Is silver a debased coin, the silver in the Constitution, the silv 
which the Staies reserved the right to make a legal tender, the 
silver that has gone on pari pussu with gold for thou ds oO 
years, the silver which the people used, which 1,200,00 WM peo 
le use to-da the silver which circulates among the people? 
s thata debased coin? [f it is a debased coin 10 debased it? 
low iS itd mused ? By violat ng the Constitution and rs ect- 
ing litjirom tbh mints, by fraud by which bills were passed by 

; ¢ I ; 
Co ess, by the eed of th ond der W ) wanted todouble 
+) ; } + ] 
the dishonesty, or weakness, or ignorance of 
ev) il I n 
yin « amulton, of JJ erson, of Washington, and Jack- 
34 ) based coin. The \ t they ordained and 
ce L Constitt ym would coined by the General 
Gi niment and might be a legal tender is not a debased coin. 
The d is int sca I ro the colin The 
ery ] siti hich destroyed this coin ar ed the peo 
pi is & < me ( bh anit t crime 18 80 gre 
| d coir lh n good enoug rit t lity 
i $3, Which 1 thi (a e nt 1 i em Oo 
depl peopl 1e ¢ of the C ion, is ¢ va ; 
to V me of h lanity. if { Use ihe 
De Do nm tat our ¢ do Ly the 
( 1e1 I tist ‘ l t you Ll Dear 
| . + 
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,a vote. No 


a¢ 


Ah, then, we can not chan; yea-and-nay vote can 
be need by debate. W Senator n n by that? 
Does he mean to say that they are deaf to reason, or that the in 
fluence is such elsewhere that it will control the votes, and that 
they can not be controlled by debate? 
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This is the greatest question that ever interested the hum in 
race. Upon it the destiny of mankind depends, because when 
the people are deprived of money they must relapse into bar- 
barism. That has been repeated too often in history to be de- 
nied. Upon a question as far-reaching as this, involving all the 
hope of financial and political liberty of 70,000,000 people, the 
Senator tells us that no debate in this Chamber can change a 
vote. 

Where were the votes fixed and made unchangeable? Where 
were the Senators made impervious to reason? Where was it 
done? In Wall street or in this Capitol? Whence came the 
influences that should make Senators dumb as lambs before the 
shearer, that should make them harden their hearts and their 
consciences so that they could not feel for the sufferings that 
they were about to inflict upon humanity? Can not change a 
vo'e, a yea-and-nay vote! 

We did not expect, as I said before. to change the vote of the 
Senator from New Jersey, because he is a strict monometallist, 
but I did hope that those Senators who come here and declare 
that the purity of their bimetallic record is above suspicion, 
equal to the highest estimate that was ever placed upon the 
virtue of Cxesar’s wife, might not possibly be effected by reason. 
They might be persuaded to return to their first love. We 


thought perhaps they might be open to reason, and that we | 


might persuade them not to submit too readily to the coercion 
of the Executive, or any other force; but the Senator here says 
it is all fixed, that no vote can bechanged. Let me tell you that 
the votes of the people will not be changed so as to indorse this 
offense. 

The Senator concludes: 

To-day the Senate of the United States is put upon its trial. We have 
just celebrated from the steps of the Capitol our centennial anniversary. 

The Senate is on its trial. Yes; 1 admit it is on its trial, and 
a severe trial, if its votes are so fixed that the Senate is not 
open to reason. We did have a celebration from the steps of the 
Capitol about which I commented ashort time ago. Such cele- 
brations, if they are repeated too often, will produce trouble in 
this country at sometime. 


Returning again to this Chamber, shali we find that the character of this 
body has changed, and that representative government here is a farce? 


‘That representative government here is a farce.” I think 
we come pretty near finding it so. I think we pretty nearly 
find it so when no vote can be changed; when the Senators come 
here with a fixed purpose to trample upon their platform. It 
comes pretty near being a farce when we abdicate our authority 
to the Executive, when the Executive can determine when we 
shall adjourn, when we shall have a recess, and when we shall 
have a compromise and when we shall not have a compromise. 
I think representative government is a farce if what rumor says 
is true of that representative government. I am not speaking 
from actual knowledge. The President does not take me into 
his confidence, but if we can believe anything that the papers 
say there is no representative government here except the Sen- 
ate, and, if the papers tell anything like the truth, we can only 
record the edicts of another department. 

How often have we been told here to do what we were called 
together to do, pass this bill and go home, that there was no 
other use for the legislative department? Of course the Senate 
isa farce and the House isa farce if the edicts can come from the 
other end of the avenue to adjourn the Senate, to make and 
break compromises. The papers are full of it and no friend of 
the President has denied that this is his legislation. No friend 
of the President has claimed that either House of Congress has 
ony right to participate in any legislation except that it is our 
duty to record the edicts of another department. That is the 
position. Is it notafarce? If the position that it is placed in 
by the unanimous voice of the press, particularly the Demo- 
cratic press, is correct, the legislative branch is a farce. 

That the Senate of the United States, as at present constituted, is not com- 


petent to exercise the authority conferred upon it and to discharge the func- 
tions it was intended to fill. 


The authority conferred by whom? By the Constitution or by 
the Executive? If the Senate had the power to exercise the au- 
thority conferred by the Constitution and was untrammeled by 
Executive control, who would think of passing this bill without 
a substitute? Does anybody think that when the Senate records 
the edict of the Executive it isexercising the authority conferred 
by the Constitution? Notif the Presidentisfirm. He willsub- 
mit to no compromise. Here they have been waiting for the 
President. Such humiliation of the legislative department as 
this was never anticipated by the framers of the Constitution. 


Of what use is a legislative body that can not act as the majority dictates? 


Of what use is the legislative body that can not act except as 
the President dictates, as one man dictates? What use is the 


legislative body that can not act as the majority desires? Thi. 
legislative body is free at any time to act as the majority de. 
sires. The majority in this Hall desires bimetallism. The m i- 
jority desires that, but the Senator tells us that they were 
fixed before they came in here that no argument can ini) 
them to change a vote; that it was predetermined. 

When the pressure was not on it has been tested time ana 
time again and found a majority for the free coinage of silver: 
and if the same men would vote for free coinage who voted for 
it when the pressure was not on we could pass a free-coinage 
bill; but the President and the Secretary of the Treasury ind 
the banks and our master, the gold ring, determined to bring 
a pressure, a squeeze, as it was called by the President | 
March. It was created by refusing and locking up money 
the panic was inaugurated by the Secretary of the Treasury ye- 
fusing to buy silver of Denver smelters and breaking the Den- 
ver banks. These things had to be done, and the press had to 
be called in to misrepresent public sentiment. Every debtor j 
the land was called upon by his creditor to pay up or compel h 
representatives in Congress to fall in line and do the biddi: 
the gold kings. 

Ali this was done to place the power in the hands of the Exec- 
utive, in addition to patronage, so that he might fix members of 
Congress and so that the voice of reason could not be heard. 
What made the Senate deaf to the voice of reason? Was it not 
the strategy of avarice? Was it not the corrupting influence of 
the money powers? Was it not Federal patronage? If it was 
not Federal patronage, somebody ought to have denied tlie state- 
ment in the public press that is going about daily. These pow- 
ers were brought to bear to suppress the majority. Then it is 
said that the voice of the majority can not be heard! 

That a minority of this body should be allowed to stand as an obsta 


the other branch of the Legislature in givirg effect to the will of the ma 
ity of the people is not to be endured 


so 
ice 


U0 


I deny that any minority here has stood against the will of the 
majority of the people. The minority here is backed by ninety 
nine one hundredths of the people of the United States. Feel- 
ing and knowing that, we defy a majority procured under the 
circumstances by which this majority was procured, when we 
read the speeches of the great Senators who are now marching 
to the music of gold avarice and obeying the behests of the [x- 
ecutive, when we read their speeches which I think have com 
from their hearts for twenty years, we know that they are with 
us still in their desire. We are not thwarting their desire 
We know that someextraordinary power must be used to swerve 
men from the path of duty soclearly marked outin their grand and 
eloquent speeches. We know that in following their teachings 
when they were free from any influence to subvert thei dp 
ment, we are with them in their honest sentiments. We know 
that the honest judgment of the majority is with us. 

They were sent here because they said they were in favor of 
bimetallism. They were sent here because they were said to be 
against the money power. They were sent here because they 
said that they were in favor of restoring to the people the money 
of the Constitution. Why have they changed’ Is it not sxle to 
follow their example when that example has been indorsed so 
many times by the overwhelming majorities of those who sent 
them here? Let them go back to their people and get a new 
warrant before they change. | would as soon cut my throat as 
to have an election by the people on an issue, pledge myself to 
a certain policy, and repudiate that pledge in my legis!:tive 
capacity before I had submitted the question to the people. 

We ask of you to postpone this criminal act, to postpone the 
ratification, and justification, and sanctification of the great 
wrong of 1873, demonetizating silver, until you have warrant b 
vote of the people to doit. The voice of the press in the in- 
terest of the gold ring is not sufficient. The command of the 
President, with an office in Wall street, is not sufficient. They 
are no excuse. They will not be heard by the people as au e) 
cuse for a change of front. 

I havea few suggestions to make to my friend, the junio: 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. LINDSAY]. whose speech was in t! 
main a very acceptable free-silver speech, and it does not de- 
serve any lengthy criticism. Still I wish to call his attention to 
the fact that he was acting under a misapprehension at the 
he made the speech, and I shall expect when his attention is 
called to it, if there are no very strong influences bearing upon 
him, that he will change front. He says: 

An international agreementis most desirable, but by no means indispe 
sable, and, for one, I shall never consent that the action or nonaction of for 
eign countries shall determine for us our policy as to questions so vitally 


affecting our domestic trade as are the questions of standard money and the 
volume of our circulating medium. 


That is very sound doctrine. I commend it because it comes 
from aman from Kentucky who in his firstspeech is pretty n: varly 
right on the main question. He has to be away from that State 
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some time and has to go to New York a good many times before Certainty and Uniformity in the Standard of Value Essentiai ‘\o 


he gots rid of Kentucky views. Kentucky isa pretty good State, 
and thatis a very sound proposition. I commend the Senator 
from Kentucky for that statement. [ wish he was in his seat. 
The next position taken by him [ think he will change when he 
learns the facts. He says: 


The President has nowhere said that the future coinage of silver shall de 
nd upon international agreement. Our platforn templates independ 
ent legislation as well as international confere1 and we may safely resort 
to either method with the full assurance of Executive support, provided 
only we adopt the necessary safeguards to make it reasonably certain that 

every dollar put in the hands of the people shall be of the same intrinsic 
value or purchasing power 








Since the Senator made those remarks the President has more 
fully defined his position and declared: 


and unconditional repeal of the purchasing clause of the so- 


aw 


alled Sherman 


I am therefore opposed tothe free and unlimited coinage of silver by | 
his country alone and independently, and I am in favor of the immediate | 


| this memorable debate 


The President has declared in unequivocal terms that he is | 


opposed to independent action, that he is opposed to the plat- 
form on which he was elected, which provided for independent 
action. He is opposed to the position of the Senator from Ken- 
‘tucky, who favors independent action, and the Senator from 


Kentucky bases as his reason for voting for this bill upon future | 


independent action and upon his confidence that the President 
will cobperate. Now he has notice that the President will not 
coiperate, and will he still continue to vote for monomet- 
allism in the hope of getting bimetallism from a President who 
says he will not let him haveit? Ithink the Senator from Ken- 
tucky will revise his speech. I presume 
been called to it or he would have been prompt to do it. He is 
an honorable man and he would not rest his case upon the sup- 
position that the President is going to give us bimetallism after 
he found he was mistaken. The Senator says: 

This is all the Senator from Alabama |Mr. PUGH] demands. This is the 
platform upon which the President stood when he penned his letter of ac 
ceptance “his is the platform upon which I believe he stands to-day. 

So believing, I can not and will not be a party to a course of conduct, the 
endency of which is to create a breach in the Democratic ranks, with no 
other or greater justification than the unfounded and groundless suspicion 
that he, whom the people trust as they have trusted no other public man of 
this generation, is quietly awaiting the opportunity to break faith with his 
party, with bis friends, and with the country 

If the Senator from Kentucky should see the Northen letter, 
which he probably has not seen, what a shock it must be to him 


his attention has not | 


to find that his confidence was entirely misplaced; that the Pres- | 


ident was going to break faith with his platform and with his 
party, and commit a crime he could not suppose it possible for 
him to commit! 

What position is the Senator from Kentucky in when he places 
his acts upon this sublime faith, and only a few days afterwards 
the President comes out with a declaration in a direction pre- 
cisely opposite to what the Senator supposed he held? He breaks 
ull the hopes of the Senator, if he has read that letter. I advise 


| its standard of value. 


him to read the Northen letter, and then vote for bimetallism | 


here and now. 
such a vote while the President is in power. 


He will not have another opportunity to cast | 
There will be no | 


use in passing any bill here to secure a more liberal use of silver | 


while the President is in office, unless there is a two-thirds ma- 
jority behind it 


| was brought about by the vicious law which we are now 


The Senator from Kentucky is not the only Senator who would | 


be inconsistent in voting for this bill if he was sincere in the 
reasons already given. Several Senators in defining their posi- 
tions have told us that they were bimetallists; that after the pas- 
sage of this bill they would vote for the free coinage of silver; 
that the President was a bimetallist, and would favor legislation 
to secure that object. Since those speeches were made the 
President has deciared that he is opposed to independent 
action on the part of the United States. This makes a radi- 
cal change in the situation, and if the Senators who have de- 
clared that they would vote for this bill in anticipation of ob- 
taining free coinage in some other bill during the present Ad- 
ministration were sincere, they ought to vote against this bill 
unless a free-coinage provision is added toit. They now know 
that if free coinage is not obtained in this bill it can not be ob- 
tained at all during the present Administration. The logic of 
what they have already said compels them to vote with us for a 
free-coinage measure as a part of this bill. 

[ had intended to review the speeches of several other Sena- 
tors, but I find nothing in them which seems to call for reply 
that is not contained in the speeches which I have already dis- 
cussed. The friends of repeal have made no case for the passage 
of this bill and given no reason why it will benefit the country, 
nor have they answered the arguments which have been made 


showing the necessity of the restoration of silver to prevent dis- | 


astrous contraction. The arguments so far are all against and 
none for the unfortunate legislation proposed. 


| ver every month. 





Prosperity. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOSIAH PATTERSO 


4 


OT rENNE 


SSE! 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, November 1, 


On the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act, approved Ju 
titled ‘An act directing the purchase of si iliion and 
Treasury notes thereon, and for ot 
Mr. PATTERSON said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: I{t is now certain that before 

will h 


law authorizing 


er purposes 


another sun} 
story, and the re 
silver bullion will 


ises 
ve pussed into h 


peal of the the purch ise 


be an accomplished fact. In the heat of discussion much has 
been said calculated to mislead the people. It has been repeated 
time and again by the op} onents of the measure, that it wo d, 
if enacted into law, destroy silver money The people wi oon 


see that this prophesy will never be fultilled. 

On the contrary, they will find that e dollar of silver now 
coined will remain with us as money, and in circulation on a 
parity withevery other dollar. Nay,more,I predict, and I invite 
those who have differed with me on this great question to note the 
prediction —the a now in circulation will be from 
time to time increased as the exigencies of the country may per 
mitordemand. I for one shall insist on the assimilation with 
our currency the largest amount of silver coins which it will 
absorb, without deranging our standard of value. 

[t has been repeatedly said by those who differ with the Ad- 
ministration on this measure that the passvge of the bill would 
result in bringing the United States to the gold standard hey 
assume we have now some other standard of value. The truth 
is, this country has been at the gold standard from the day we 
resumed specie payments in 1879. Gold has been the standard 
for more than twenty-four years, and it has been the settled 
policy of this country during all those years to hold all kinds of 
money in circulation on a parity with gold. 

The fearful ordeal through which we have passed, an ordeal 
which has wrecked so many fortunes and entailed so much want 
and misery on our people, was the result of an apprehension 
that this country could not, under existing conditions, maintain 
For sixty days prior to the date on which 
the President convened Congress in extra session not a dollar 
in gold was received at the port of New York in the way of 
revenue. With five hundred millions of dollars of currency 
which had to be redeemed in gold, if demanded, with the reserve 
being daily depleted and not a dollar of gold flowing into the 
Treasury, a financial crisis such as the country never witnessed 
before was inevitable unless something was immediately done to 
avert it. 

The entire business community believed that this condition 


very 


mount of silver 


about 
to repeal, whereby the Government, without any limit as to 
time, was committed to the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of sil 
This silver was piled up in the vaults of th 
Treasury, while the Treasury notes given for its purchase 
into circulation not only to flow back into the Treasury as rev- 


went 


enue, but to menace the Treasury reserve. [or all practical 
purposes it was an exchange of gold for silver bullion. This 


was the effect of the law. 

For atime a country so great in its resources as ours could 
maintain its gold reserve and hold all its currency on a parity, 
but this thing could not go on forever without disaster. There 
is not a political economist of repute in America who has not 
warned the people of the catastrophe which was approaching. 
President Cleveland five years ago sounded the note of alarm. 


At last apprehension seized the public, and an appalling calamity 
was the result. .It became evident that this country could not, 
under existing conditions, maintain gold payments. It was cer- 


tain the moment the Government suspended payments in gold 
it would go to a premium and the United States would go to the 
single silver standard. 

The real question at issue is whether we shall be forced to 
abandon a standard by which the gold dollar of the bullion value 
of 100 cents is the medium of exchange, or be forced to the ne- 
cessity of shifting to a standard by which the silver dollar of the 
bullion value of 55 cents would become our measure of value. 
Disguise it as we may, this is the real question which con- 
fronts us. Such a contingency, Mr. Speaker, can not be contem- 


' plated by any thoughtful and well-informed mind without real- 
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izing that it is fraught with untold evil. Such a derangement 
of all values as would necessarily ensue would paralyze ali enter- 
prise, all industry, and all markets. 

No human imagination can conceive the misfortunes of labor- 


ing men and women, the woe and misery of the poor which would | 


necessarily follow such a derangement of our standard of value. 
A dear dollar and a cheap dollar constitute an ill-omened cur- 
rency, fatal as a upaz tree to all prosperity. England in the 


reign of William passed through such acalamity. Fortunately, | 


we are not without the light of experience in the history of our 
own race. Macaulay, the great historian of England, thus 
graphically and pathetically describes the result when, in 1695, 
the medium of exchange was deranged and out of joint in that 
country: 


The evils produced by this state of the currency were not such as have 
generally been thought worthy to oceupy a prominent place in history. Yet 
it may wel doubted whether all the misery which had been inflicted on 
the English nationinaquarter ofa century by bad kings, bad ministers, bad 

arliamenis, and bad judges, wasequal to the misery caused in a single year 
yy bad crowns and bad shillings. Those events which furnish the best 


affect the happiness of the great body of the people 

The misgovernment of Charies and James, gross as it had been, had not 
srevented the common business of life from going steadily and prosperously 
on. While the honor and independence ofthe state were sold toa foreign 

ywor, While chartered rights were invaded, while fundamental laws were 
commie hundreds of thousands of quiet, honest, and industrious families 
labored and traded, ate their meals and lay down to rest in comfort and se 
curity. Whether Whigs or Tories, Protestants or Jesuits were uppermost, 
the grazier drove his beasts to market; the grocer weighed out hiscurrants; 
the draper measured out his broadcloth; the hum of buyers and sellers was 
as loud as ever in the towns; the harvest home was celebrated as joyously 
as ever in the hamlets; the cream overflowed the pails of Cheshire; the ap- 
ple juice foamed itn the presses of Herefordshire; the piles of crockery 
giowed in the furnaces of the Trent; and the barrows of coal rolled fast 
along the timber railways of the Tyne. 

But when the great instrument of exchange became thoroughly deranged, 
all trade, a!! mdustry, were smitten as witha palsy. Theevil was felt daily 
and hourly in almost every piace and by almost every class, in the dairy 


and on the threshing floor, by the anvil and by the loom, on the billows of | 


the ocean, and in the depths of the mine. Nothing could be purchased with- 
out a dispats Over every counter there was wrangling from morning to 
night The workman and his enrployer had a quarrel as regularly as the 
Saturday caine round. Ona fair day, or a market day, the clamors, the re- 
proaches, the taunts, the curses, were incessant; and it was well if no booth 
was overturned and no head broken. No merchant would contract to de- 
liver goods without making some stipulation about the quality of the coin 
in which he was to be paid 

Even men of business were often bewildered by the confusion into which 


all pecuniary transactions were thrown. The simple and the careless were | 


layed without mercy byexto:tioners whose demandsgrew even morerap- 


dly than the money shrank. The prices of the necessariesof life, of shoes, of | 


ale, of oatm rose fast. "Mhe laborer found that the bit of metal, which 

purchase a pot of beer, era loaf of rye bread, go as faras asixpence. When 

artisans of more than usual intelligence were collected together in great 

numbers, as in the dockyard at Chatham, they were able tomake their com- 

Plaints heard and to obtain some redress, But the ignorant and helpless 

epee was cruelly ground between one class which would give money only 
y tale and another which would take it only by weight. 

Mr. Speaker, who can conjecture the appalling consequences 
if Congress continued the fatal policy which has brought the 
country to this pass? The financial condition from which we 
are emerging has already cost the people of the United States 
billions of material wealth and brought want and despair to the 
homes of the humble and the poor throughout the land. The 
pases of this bill will leave the country in a state of conva- 
escence. it may not immediately bring that measure of pros- 
perity which has been predicted, but it will restore confidence 
and mark the beginning of better times. It will insure employ- 
ment for labor, a market for the products of the manufacturer, 


and a better price for the produce of the farmer. No dollar of | 
our money will be destroyed or eliminated from our circulation, | 
but the standard of value will be certain, uniform, and assured, | 
| more than two entire weeks, and I have failed to hear an 


and all our money will remain on a parity. 


In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, let me impress on my party asso- | 
ciates that, great as this question is, and far-reaching as the | 
results of this legislation may be, yet the question about which | 
we have differed and which we have so earnestly discussed. is | 


not a party question. It involves no constitutional principle. 
It does not intrench on the liberty of the citizen. No cardinal 
doctrine of democracy is here at stake. It is a great economic 


question, equally affecting all parties and all citizens, without | 


regard to condition in life, about which Democrats differ, and 
have the right to differ, according to the lights before them. 

I assume that each and all of us have been impelled by honest 
convictions and patriotic motives. I am willing to ascribe to 
my colleagues. no matter how widely they have differed with 


me, on this great economic issue, the same love of truth, the | 


same honesty of conviction which I claim for myself. We all 
believe in the patriotism of the present Administration. The 
President of our choice, who convened us in extra session, may 
be fallible as other men, but all realize his broad statesmanship, 
his consecration to the welfare of all the people of a common 
country, and his high sense of official duty. Those of us who 
believe with him on this question will secure the enactment into 
law of the bill now under consideration. 








I for one claim no advantage of my fellow Democrats wh 
fer with me, and find no pleasure in their diseomfitur: 
sense of superior sagacity, no feeling of triumph actuate 
this hour. On the contrary, I realize with regret that o 
ferences have been sharp and sometimes not without sx 
Iam more concerned about securing perfect harmony 


th 
il 


| out the ranks of our great organization, which stands pk 


the country for the accomplishment of reforms, which ws 
so much at heart. The money problem at most is extrem, 
ficult of solution. No man however wise can predict wit 
tainty the result of financial legislation. I believe, ar 
Democrats who vote with me believe, the passage of th 
absolutely essential to the welfare and prosperity of thx 

I say to my Democratic colleagues who have differed \ 


| we all had the right to differ according to the lichts b 


within the Democratic party and without the violatio: 
one of its cardinal doctrines. But I appeal to you to ; 
Administration of our choice a fair chance. Do not ant 


| it before results are known. [If its policy turns out wi 
themes for pathetic or indignant eloquenceare not always those which most | 


country, if prices improve, labor is employed, and pros 
comes, then I beg you to accept results and let us abide | 


in the same political household in peace and harmony. | 
in good part abide, not by that which now seems to us | 
our common country, but by that which experience proves b 
My voice is for harmony in our councils, and for justice a: 


a | 


bearance to one another. We have great purposes in com 
Let us proceed to accomplish them. 


Silver. 


From 1792 tc 1820 the world’s production of silver was more than 
times that of gold, and the ratio or relative value was 1 to 15.5, 

In 1855 the production of gold had so increased as to be four time 
silver—the change in the ratio of production therefore being tw 
and yet this marvelous change in the relative production did not cha 
relative value or ratio of the two metals. 

Going further back we find that from 1498 to 1520 the world 
twice as much gold as silver, but from 1581 to 1600 the yield of 
largely increased that the production of silver wasnearly four tin 
gold, and yet there was no material change in the relative valu 
the two metals 

Still again, from 1855 to 1873 the world doubled its silver prod. 
yet during that eighteen years there was scarcely any variation i 


| tive value or ratio of gold to silver 
When he received it was called a shilling, would hardly when he wanted to | 


The reason for this was, that with the exception of England, no na 
up to that time, commenced hostile legislation against silver. 


SPEECH 
OF 
HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 
OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, August 25, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the biil (H. R.1) to repeal a pa 
an act approved July 14, 1890, entitled “An act directing the purchas« 
ver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other pu 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama said: : 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have listened with great attention to t 
bate which has now occupied the attention of the Ho 


ment which justifies Congress in refusing to pass a bill f 
coinage of silver as promised by the Democratic platfor 

The gold-standard men say thot excess in production of 
has and always will depreciate its value. 

This is untrue. 

From 1792 to 1820 the world’s production of silver w: 
and one-eighth times that of gold, and the ratioor relat 
was 1 to 15.5. 

In 1855 the production of gold was about four times th: 
ver. To be exact, it was three and eight-tenths times 
change in the ratio of production was, therefore, twelv 
and yet this marvelous change in the relative productior 
not change the relative value or ratio of the two meta! 
1855 it was | to0°15.5. 

Going further back we find that from 1493 to 1520 the 
produced twice as much gold us silver, but from 1581 to 160 
yield of silver so largely increased that the production of s! 
was nearly four times thatof gold. and yet there was no mat 
change in the relative value or ratio of the two metals. 

Sitil again, from 1855 to 1873 the world doubled its silver pro 
duction, and yet during that eighteen years there was scirc 
any variation in the relative value or ratioof gold to silver. 






























Se ea aes 





nts ’ 

The reason for this was, that with the exception of England, 
no nation had, up to that time, commenced hostile legislation 
against silver. 
*rhig disposes of the first proposition. | 

0 hey then say that Germany and the United States demon- | 
oti i silver because of the excessive production of that metal 
as com pared with gold. 

3 is untrue. 

Germany first demonetized silver in 1871 and the Congress of | 

the United States inaugurat d procedings to accomplish that 
purpos the same year. : 
‘The world’s production of silver the preceding year (1870) | 
was $51,575,000, while the production of gold was more than | 
dot being $106,850,000. This disproves their second prop- | 
osi ’ _ ‘ , * 

» They then assert that Germany and the United States were 
impell d to demonetize silver because the world took alarm at | 
the great increase of production of that metal prior to the year 
1871. 

This is untrue. | 

The production of silver the previous vear (1870) was $51,575,000 | 
and the average production for the six previous years was $51,- | 
058.000. This disproves the third proposition. 

{ Beatenatevery point, the gold standard men then tell us that 
the United States must now demonetize silver because since 1871 
silt production has enormously exceeded the production of | 


” This also is utterly untrue. 

The world’s production of gold during that period was $2,256,- 
697,000 and the world’s production of silver during that time was 
$2.411,769,000. 


& 
We therefore see that this assertion is also untrue. The ex- 


cess in the production of silver was less than 10 per cent. 
It was to England’s advantage to demonetize silver, because 


she became a creditor nation and the debts due her would in- 
crease in value just in proportion to the decrease of the volume 
of money. 

It was also to the advantage of Germany to demonetize silver 
for the same reason. France had contracted to pay her 5,000,- 
000,000 franes in gold. The demonetization of silver increased 
the value of this gold. The United States followed in the same 
line and demonetized silver under the influence of a European 
emmissary and European capitalists. 

5. In their desperation the gold-standard men charge that the 
Democrats of the South and West desire to flood the country 
with cheap, debased money. 

This is untrue. 

We only demand that the pledges of the platform be redeemed 
and that silver be coined upon such a ratio that the value of the 
silver in the silver dollar will be equal to the gold in the gold | 
dollar. This proves that the fifth proposition is untrue. 

6. Overwhelmed with despair, the gold standard men then | 
say that silver coinage will result in the laborer being paid with 
depreciative silver dollars. They must know this is untrue. | 
They know that the silver dollar demanded by our platform has 
precisely the same value as the best gold dollar ever coined, and 
they know that every such silver dollar would be added to the 
specie money of our country, and would strengthen the founda- 
tion of our financial system, and would result in giving more 
constant and better paid employment to the millions of laborers 
who, without the sufficient volume of money, must remain idle. 
But no one will question but that additional sound money would 
be of equal benefit to the farmers of the United States. 

This disposes of the sixth proposition. 

7. In their further desperation the gold standard men tell us 
that with very little delay an international agreement will pro- 
vide for free coinage of silver throughout the world. 

They must know that this is untrue, because the evidence be- 
fore us is overwhelming that international bimetallism is impos- | 
sible. This disproves their seventh proposition. 

The gold standard men stripped of every other argument are | 
driv en to their last and only position and assert that less money 
will be better for the world in general and for thiscountry in par- 
ticular. This assertion would be true if by the word ‘ world” | 
they mean the Rothschilds. Lomb:ird, and Wall street brokers, 
bankers, and capitalists. But it is utterly untrue if we include 
as a part of the world the great industrial masses of the people; 
the people who have built up the civilization of our country 
and the entire world, the people to which we owe all of our 
progress, all of our inventions, all of our wonderful develop- 
ment in the arts, all of our contributions to literature, and all | 
of our marvelous material prosperity. If they include these 
people as part of the world, theirstatement is utterly untrue, and 
we see that every vestige of argument which has been made in | 
this Hall in favor of the gold standard is swept away like froth 
before a mighty current. 
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SLADLIS 


shall endeavor to e 
a 


I 
l. 





Chat to demonetize silver would destroy one-half the founda- 
tion upon which our er f ‘is b 
2 That the de tsof the people in this co y ev \ ‘ 
in excess of $19,000,000,000, and that to maintain this co 3 
| credit we must be able to liquidate th ‘ 
Lnat t Cc ) ied gol na ot 1 \ ; 
necessary t ive strength and stability to our « lit system 
$1. That the creasing demand f< t 
in th rt ves un ina ute . 
>. Th I cord of the De ocratic part ) 
ing the | ction was emphatically in favor of sil c 
hat the recordof the R pub nD) rty shows t 
polith canvass it h iS proms d@ the p opie ree Ccolnage oO 
ind ‘ its rislation it has falsified pied lp 
7. That ! ory of the world shows that ianttu yf 
ing 1 ; i to tl} progr of « ay 
ihat the present condit 1 international net m 
impossible. 
hat upon the silver question the New York pres ‘ 
ser interests that are directly antagonistic and diamet ully 
opposed to the interest of the people of the South and Ws 
‘10. That the journals of New York predicted in 1885 that the 
continuation of silver coinage would d de our country cold 
11. That the Southern States were th st to respond to th 
Administration's appeal for gold 
12. That prior to the hostile silver legislation no ex si 
the prod iction of either gold or silv materially affected the 
ratio of value « the two metais 
13. That under Democratic rule the stock of gold in this coun 
try has always increased and that under Republican rul h 


stock of gold has always decreased. 

i4. That during the entire month of July the 
ver has been less than 24 cents per capita. 

15. That a law which demonetizes silver is 

The advocates of the measure now before this House reiterate 
over and over again thatthe purpose of the bill is to restore con 
fidence and bring hoarded money buck into the channelsof trade 
The arguments have been little more than admissions that th 
bill is an expedient and that its advocates believe that it is alone 
upon the condition of ite pissage that capitalistsin this coun 
and Europe will unlock their vaults, release their money, and: 
low confidence to be restored and business to resume its accu 
tomed channel 


purchase of 


unconstitutiona 





‘ bb ILVER THI UNDATION OF ALL CREDIT 

The Treasnry reports show that in 1890 the amount of 

in the country was $1,152,471,538. Therefore at that time, in 

round numbers, the United States had about $1,000,000,000 of gol 
and silver, nearly equally divided. 

The gentlemen who seek to demonetize silver 


speck 


inform us that 








| 95 per cent of the business is credit and 5 per cent cash. 

If this is correct, we must have $19,000,000,000 of credit. But 
they tell us that this great amount of credit has shrunken fro 
want of cor ene Of course, they must mean want of con 
dence in ability to pay. That is all that withdraws credit. 

The reason why the $19,000,000,000 of creditors lose confidence 
is because they see there is only $1,000,000,000 of coin available 
in the country to pay these great sums 

7 e opponents of silver colnage c itend that this $19,000,0 ). 
000 can D certainly and more easily be paid by striking down 
$500,000,000 of coin and leaving only 500,000,000 in existence 

Che »cventiemen want us to believe that 1 debt which cin n 
be paid with $1,000,000,000 can be easily paid with half tha i 

[It is a new, scientific finance by vhich $50 will pay a debt 
which a round $100 can not begin to pay 

On the same principle, if a man has $1,000,000, and his cred 
itors become alarmed and fear he can not pay them what he 
owes, he has only to let one-half be destroyed, leaving him 


and his ereditors become perfec ly satistied with his 
and his ability to pay every dollar. 
OVER NINETE! 


S500.000, 
solvency 


A DEBT OF N BILLION DOLLARS 


But, Mr. Speaker, I fear very much that our friends und 
imate the amount of debt actually owed by the people of thi 
( try, 1 ding,as we must, the debts due our follow-citizen 
as well as those we owe to European capitalist The people of 
England alone claim that the amount we owe them is not less 
than $7,000,000,000. 1 can not say that this iscorrect, but | have 
looked into some of our statistics and have prepared a table from 


official documents which gives only a part of our indebtedness 


n the North American Review of November, 181, page 618, 
Hon. Robert P. Porter, Superintendent of the Census, says 

tit probable that the number of families occupying and owning mortgaged 
farn A A mes does not exceed 2,250,000 


Mr. Porter also says: 
The average farm and home debt shown by tabulation of partial returns 
from counties distributed throughout the Union, is $1,288 for farms and $24 
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for homes. If these averages hold good for the United States there is an ex 
isting debt in force of $2,500,000,000 on the farms and homes of the United 
States occupied by owners. 


This is very much less than other estimates. Mr. Porter does 
not claim it to be reliable. He says in his article that— 
Only some rough results of this inquiry are now known 


But to keep our estimate at the lowest figure possible we will 
assume Mr. Porter’s estimate to be correct. 

With these figures, together with the official statements from 
the authorities [ shall quote, I will show sume of the indebted- 
ness which existed in our country during the census year of 1890. 

It is as follows: 


Table showing some of the debls of people and corporations in the United States 
during the year 1890. 


Railway debts of 163,420 miles of railroad as stated in Poor’s Manual for 
1891. Introduction, page 1: 


Funded debt 
Unfunded debt 
Current debt tie tiie a 
Loans from 3,540 national banks, as shown by Statistical Ab 
stract of the United States for 1891, page 31. eee 
Loans from 5,579 State, saving, stock, and private banks and 
trust companies,as shown by United States Statistical Ab- 
stract on an ”) 
National debt (Treasury report) . ie 
State, county, municipal, and school district debts, as stated by 
Statistical Abstract of the United States for 1891, page 9 
Mortgages on farms and homes, not including those occupied 
by tenants_. j eines’ anna »hedakinns 
Mortage indebtedness on real estate used in business and all 
other realty not including the farm and home mortgages as 


&5, 105, 902, 025 
876, 494, 297 
N71, 145, 250 


986, 100, 000 


201, 764, 292 
891, 960, 104 


, 135, 351, 871 


, 500, 000, 000 


stated above .. oa 3, 500, 000, 000 


Indebtedness of street railways, manufactures, business enter- 


prises, etc., as shown by the census of 1890---. --------- 1,500,000. 000 


Total indebtedness 19, 468, 616, 709 


These debts have increased during the last three years prob- 
ably 20 per cent, making the debts included in these items amount 
to not less than $23,000,000,000. 

We all know there are many other debts caused by the great 
and constant money exchanges in our financial centers and also 
the small indebtedness to merchants and others which constantly 
exists among the 70,000,000 people of our country. With this 
great mass of indebtedness or business done upon credit, can it 
be possible that there are men here who wish to demonetize 
silver and thus to materially reduce the specie foundation upon 
which this great fabric of credit business must be based? 

But they tell us that they do not intend to destroy the silver 
we now have. 

In reply I assert that if the money power of England and this 
country is strong enough to so coerce Congress as to secure the 
enactment of a law to stop the coinage of any more silver from 
the silver ores of our mines they will certainly be strong enough 
to succeed in their next move and deprive every silver dollar in 
this country of its legal-tender qualities. 


GOLD AND SILVER THE BASE OF SYSTEMS. 


Pass this bill, and one of two results is inevitable. Either the 
mines must produce less silver, and in that way the increase of 
wealth be lessened, or, if the output is the same, the price must 
fall. If silver falls in value, the silver in our present silver dol- 
lars would be of less value. The demonetizers now denounce the 
silver dollar as a fraud. If its value is lessened one-half or one- 
third, would they not denounce it still more? 

Again, the gold and silver countries have $1,784,605,000 of gold 
and $1,757,200,000 of silver. 

They have slightly more than half the gold of the world, and 
almost half the silver. 

They have 7¢ per cent 
capita of silver, almost per cent per capita of coin, 
strike down silver and half of our money metal is gone. ‘ 

Gold and silver form the base upon which all financial sys- 
tems are constructed. Gold and silver is the foundation, and 

yaper money is the superstructure. To insure firmness and sta- 

ility, the foundation must be sufficiently strong and broad. 
Take away silver, and thus remove half of the foundation, and 
the superstructure will lose half its firmness and stability. 

This is an inevitable result. 

The only way to avoid it is to remodel and reduce the paper 
superstructure, and that is the ultimate purpose of the gold- 
standard advocates. They have but one object in view. They 
want less money and less distribution of money. This will give 
them more power, and the labor of our land will be more thor- 
oughly under the dominion and control of capital. 

No one will deny that in a country like ours, increasing 80 rap- 
idly in both population and wealth, there must be a correspond- 
ing increase in the amount of money. 

The gold production of this country is on the decline. 

The use of gold in the arts ison theincrease. Therefore gold 
coinage must be less and less each year. 


ALL FINANCIAL 


er capita of gold and 74 per cent per 
5 


Now, 
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How can this necessary money be obtained? 

The real friends of sound money point to the Demoerati, 
form and demand that the pledge made by that instrum 
redeemed. 

They demand that silver be coined. 

The last report of the Director of the Mint, page 51, ; 
that the entire gold product of the United States for the , 
dar year 1891 was $33,175,000, and on page 50 he says the ; 
imate use of gold in the arts that year was $19,700,000. 
but the insignificant sum of $13,475,000 for coinage, 1; 
that the actual coinage of gold was $29,222,005, but thi 
partly comes from abroad, and partly is the result of ree 

The same report tells us, page 51, that the commerci: 
of silver product that year was $57,630,040, and on pag: 
$9,630,000 of the silver was used in the arts. 

To give some ideaof the amountof gold and silver use, 
arts, I give below a table prepared from figures taken 
various reports of the Director of the Mint, stating the 
consumed in the United States exch year since 1879, [t 
observed that the amount used in the arts has been cons 
on the increase. 

Gold and silver furnished for use in manufactures and the 
States during the calendar years 1880-18 


Calendar years 


5, 514, 842 
5, 697, 056 
7, 655, 900 
9, 68 
19, 329, 074 


192, 148, 565 


It will be admitted that the annual increase or production of 
the two metals does not keep pace with the growing needs for 
metal money, caused by the development of business enterpriss 
and most certainly the annual production of gold falls f 
short of supplying the specie which is absolutely ess 

the purposes of commerce. 

It seems impossible to fully estimate the power whi 
be exercised by the Rothschilds and their associate c 
if silver should be demonetized by the United States. \\ 
reniember that at least 36 per cent of the gold product now 
from mining silver. Of necessity for every dollar's 1 
in silver production there will be 36 cents’ less product of g 

We see by the above table that the use of gold in the i 
constantly increasing, which, of necessity, still further deduct 
from the use of that metal for coinage. 

Again, the establishment of a gold standard would in 
the wealth of the class of people who indulge in the | 
gold plate and gold ornaments, and therefore their abi 
inclination to use gold in that manner would again red 
amount of metal available for gold coinage. 

That in the early days the world contained a large amount of 
gold and silver there can be no question. The Bible contai 
hundreds of verses which allude tothe profusion of those 

Later during the Dark Ages there was very little enterp 
the production of gold, like all other industries, was neg' 
But in the early history of man there is abundant evidence 
gold was found in large quantities, and the early inhabit 
the world of course availed themselves of all the gold an 
that was easily attainable. 

All through the Old Testament from the second ch 
Genesis to the last or nearly the last chapter of that Ho); 
we see constant reference to gold and silver, and in t! 
Testament from the second chapter of Matthew down to 
cluding Revelations, we again see repeated allusions to g' 
silver. 

In the second chapter of Genesis, eleventh and twelfth v: 

I read: 

The whole land of Havilah where there is gold; and the gold of t 
8 good. 

This is the first reference to gold which I find in the Bible, and 
the last that [ find is verse 16, chapter xviii, of Revelations 


That great city that was clothed in fine linen and purple, and scarlet, and 
decked with gold. 


All through, and from the beginning of the Bible to the end, 
we see expressions of like character. 











iS smal 
we read from the forty-first chapter of Genesis, forty-second 
+ yerse. ‘ 
snd Pharaoh put a gold chain about his |Joseph’s} neck 
6 i Ph 


We now read from the twenty-fifth chapter of Exodusand from 
the following verses: 
is Verse 3: 
nd this is the offering which ye shall take of them; gold and silver 
Verse 11: 
; fake upon it a crown of gold 


5 \ t 
Mak 


’ >. 
Verse 12: 


; Cast four rings of gold 
8 Verse 13: 
Make staves and overlay thenr with gold 


Verse 17: 

| thou shalt make a mercy seat of pure gold; twocubitsand a half shall 
» length thereof, and acubit and a half the breadth thereof 

Verse 18: 

4nd thou shalt make two cherubims of gold 





Verse 24: 
{nd thou shalt overlay it with pure gold, and make thereto a crown of 
Kt ld 
Verse 20: 
and thou shalt make a golden crown 
Verse 26: 
ind thou shalt make for it four rings of gold. 
Verse 28: 
ind thou shalt make the staves of Shittim wood, and overlay them with 
vold that the table may be borne with them. 


Verse 29: 

\nd thou shalt make the dishes thereof, and spoons thereof, and covers 
thereof, and bowls thereof, to cover withal; of pure gold shalt thou make 

em 

Verse 31: 

And thou shalt make a candlestick of pure gold; of beaten work shéll the 
andlestick be made; his shaft, and his branches, his bowls, his knops, and 
his flowers shall be of the same 


\ erse 36: 


Their knops and their branches shall be of the same; 
: of pure gold. 


all of it shall be one 
eaten We 
Verse 37: 

thou shalt make sevenlamps thereof 

Verse 38: 

nd the tongs thereof, and the snuff dishes thereof, shall be of pure gold 


And 


Verse 39: 

Of a talent of pure gold shall he make it, with all these vessels 

We see here in a single chapter of Holy Bible abundant evi- 
dence that gold was used in very great profusion. And thereare 
many other chapters of the Bible where the use of gold is referred 
to in a manner which shows it must have been much more 
abundant in very ancient times than at the present period. 

In the thirty-sixth chapter of Exodus I read from the follow- 
ing verses 

Verse 13: 

And he made 50 taches of gold 

Verse 34: 

(nd he overlaid the boards with gold. And made their rings of gold, to be 

aces for the bars, and overlaid the bars with gold 


Verse 36: 








And he made thereunto four pillars, and overlaid them with gold. Thei 
hooks were of gold. 
Ma Verse 38: 
; And their fillets with gold. 
e L also read from First Kings, chapter vi. 





Verse 20: 
And the oracle in the forepart was twenty cubits in length and twenty 


ibits in breadth and twenty cubits in the height thereof; and he overlaid it 
with pure gold 






Verse 21: 
So Solomon overlaid the house within with pure gold; and he made a par 
Ution by the chains of gold before the oracle; and he overlaid it with gold 






We also read from First Kings, chapter ix. 
Verse 14: 
And Hiram sent to the King six score talents of gold 






lalso read from First Kings, 
Verse 14: 
Now the weight of gold that come to Solomon in one year was six hun- 
Wed three score and six talents of gold 
Verse 15: 


Besides that he had of the merchantmen, and of the traffic of the spice 
ou and of all the kings of Arabia, and of the governors of the 
BD . 


chapter x. 
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Verse 16: 


And King Solomon mad \ red ta é ! x ilred 
shekels of gold went to o1 \ 

Verse I7: 

And he made three hund i shields of beaten zg i: three pou d 
went to one shield; and the King pu l he e of t 
Lebanon 

Verse 18: 

Moreover, the King made a great th? » of ivory, and overla vith the 
best gold 

Verse 21: 

And all of King Solomon's drinking vessels were of gold, and he 
vessels of the h« e of the forest of Leba 1 were of pure i 

Verse 22: 

For the King had at sea a navy of Tharshish with th avy of H ° 
in three years came the navy of Tharshish bringing gold 

Verse 25 

And they brought every man his present, vesse silver an f 
gold 

[ also read from First Chronicles, chapter xxii 

Verse 14 

[ have prepared for the House of the Lord a hundred thousand talents of 
gold 

Besides the verses I have read, | have before me two hundred 
and fifty verses from the Bible speaking of gold 

I also have before me in al) one hundred and twelve verses 

| from the Bible speaking of silver 

With all this evidence I feel that we would be justitied ina 
suming that prior to the Christian era the production of gold 
and silver was equal to the production during any period of the 


world. If that were true, the production prior to the Christian 
era would have been ten times production during the last 
100 years, reaching the enormous sum of $82,143,030,000: b in 
order to prevent the possibility of making too high an estimate 


we will assume that the production during the 5,497 years | 
to 1493 was at a very much lower figure 
During the last four hundred years we have authentic records 


of the production of $8,214,303,000 of gold and $9,726,072,000 of 
silver. Che Koman Empire alone at the Christian era had 
metallic money to the amount of $1,800,000,000. It would be no 


exaggeration to assume that the production of gold and silver 


during the five thousand four hundred and ninety-seven years 
preceding the discovery of America was at least three times as 
much as it wasin the lastfour hundred years. That would make 
a total production to date of $32,817,212,000 of gold and $38,904 
288,000 of silver. 

The entire amount of gold we now have in the world is 
082,605,000, and the total amount of silver in the world is 4.42 


700,000, showing that the amount of gold and silver in the world 


which has not been consumed by the arts or lost or destroy 
only about one-tenth of the production. This fact, together with 
the demand which we see to-day for the precious metals for 1 
arts shows th ut the e is no pos ible aannger o ny excess of coin 
age of the precious metals. 

IEMOCRATIC PLEDGES MUST BE REDEEMED 


‘he money promised by the Chicago platform is what the peo 
ple demand 

This money. It honest 
statesmanship. Itis honesty to the people. 

It is necessary in order to enable Congress to carry out 
ther financial pledges, and by repealing the 10 per cent tix,t 
tore to the sovereign States of the Union their sovereign richt 
o enact laws to regulate their own financial affa‘ys. 


is honest is politics It one 





The Democratic Campaign Book for 1890, page 374, sa 
DEMOCRAVIC PARTY ON SILVER 
The records of the Fifty-first Congres ow that the Democrati« i 
sd Representatives are pr ically a unit in support of the free ar i 
ted coinage of the white m 
Che Democratic platform ui 1884, reaffirme n 1888, spoke as ft ‘ ! 
inage 
We believe in hone money, the cold and silver coinage of the Conatit 
ion, and a circulating edium convertible int uch mone itheu 
Che Republican platform of 188% spoke thus 
The Republican party is in favor of the use of both gold ano ra 
money 
The meaning of these declarations can be best | ned from the y 
si) ver-coinage measures in Congress 
in all its years of power the Democra val never enacted a 
monetize silver, but constantly and un i maintained its free and 
nlimited coinage from 1792 to 1873, when the he iblicans. bein n a large 
majority in both Houses of Congress and ving all departments of the 
Government, enacted a law in February prohibiting 1@ coinage of the 
standard silver dolla 
| In November, 1877, a Democratic House of Representatives enacted a free 
silver coinage which went to its grave in the Republican Senat« 


The book then proceeds to give the vote upon silver showing 
that the Democratic vote in the House in 1877 was 97 votes for the 


free coinage of silver and only lO against it. Various other votes 
upon the silver question are then given, including the vote of 


June 7, 1890, at which time the House gave a direct vote upon 
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the question of free coinage. The Democrats in the House were 
almost solid for free coinage, only 13 Democrats voting against 
the bill, and of that thirteen but three are now members of Con- 
cone, and these three all represent banking constituencies, one 
rom the city of Boston, one from the city of Philadelphia, and 
one from the city of Albany. 

Among those who voted for free coinage, I recall BRECKIN- 
RIDGE of Arkansas, BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky, ByNnuM, 
CARUTH, CATCHINGS, CLARKEof Alabama, CRANE, Caisp, Ep- 
MUNDS, MCCPEARY of Kentucky, MONTGOMERY, OATES, O’FER- 
RALL, OUTHWAITE, SPRINGER, STONE of Kentucky, TUCKER, 
TURNER, WASHINGTON, and the distinguished gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. WILSON]. 

With this overpowering expression of the Democracy in favor 
of free coinage fresh in the minds of the people, the election of 
1890 took place and resulted in the great Democratic victory 
which gave us 150 Democratic majority. 

This vote in favor of free coinage was made a very prominent 
feature in the campaign. It was made very noticeable in the 
campaign books, and it was regarded as a declaration and pledge 
on the part of the Democracy for free coinage. 

Two years later, in 1892, the Democratic party again went be- 
fore the people on the positive declaration in favor of the free 
coinage of silver. 

The platform pledged the party to the use of both gold and 
silver as the standard money of the country and to the coinnge 
of both gold and silver, without discriminating against either 
metal and charge for mintage, but upon the condition that the 
dollar unit of coinage of both metals must be of equal and in- 
trinsic value. 

THE NEW YORK PRESS INTERPRET THE CHICAGO PLATFORM FOR FREE 
SILVER. 

The press of the United States were emphatic in interpreting 
this platform of the Democratic party as a pledge for free silver. 

Just after the Democratic convention adjourned, the New 
York World asserted that the Democratic silver plank was 
stronger than the silver plank in the Republican platform. It 
went beyond this, and stated that that was the general opinion 
of conservative men. 

In its issue of June 27 the New York World editorially said: 

It is the general opinion of conservative men that the Democratic silver 
piank isstronger than the Republican. 

The New York World also said in the same issue: 


The issues are perfectly plainandsimple. Every voter wil! know for what, 
as well as for whom, he votes. 


The New York Herald not only concurred with the World, but 
emphatically indorsed the silver plank of the Democratic plat- 
form. 

In its leading editorial of June 24, 1892, this great paper said: 

The platform is squarely representative of Democratic principles. It is 
right on the tariff, rigkt on silver, and right in its denunciation of Repub- 
lican extravagance. It has already commended itself to the good sense of 
those who have carefully read it, and will still further commend itself when 
we get into the thick of battle. 

The New York Tribune also asserted that a great majority of 
the Democratic convention was unequivocally in favor of a free- 
silver. platform. It then discusses the subject, and says: 

It is afree-silver platform. 

The language of the New York Tribune in its leading edi- 
torial of June 23, 1892, headed ** The Democratic Platform,” was— 

The Democratic platform is not an honest one. 

It then proceeds to criticise it, and finally says: 

Everybody knows that the great majority of the convention was disposed 
to adopt an unequivocal free-silver platform. If it is honest in any Sespect 
the p atform means the free coinage of silver. 

Itis a free-silver platform with a trickery in the form of utterance. 

In reply to the assertions now being made by the New York 
World and prominent gold-standard Democrats, that the main 
issue last year was a demand for the repeal of the Sherman act, 
I will com an unequivocal refutation on this point, which I find 
inthe New York World of June 27, 1892. Ina leading editorial 
of that date that influential paper said: 


Whatever the platforms may say, however, the silver issue is not in the | 


present campaign. As the World has urged, this issue has been sent to the 
rear, behind the tariff, the force bill, and billion-dollarism. 


And to show that the New York World in 1892 fully approved 


of the demand of the Democratic platf orm for the coinage of both | 


gold and silver, without discrimination of either metal, and the 
further demand for such legislation as shall insure the mainte- 
nance of the parity of the two metals, I will read another para- 
graph from thosame editorial of the New York World of June 27. 
It says: 
Not only is the silver question not an issue in the present campaign, but 
there is a wholesome sign in the excelient Democratic plank that when it 


comes up for scrious consideration it will be dealt with on business and 
economic principles and will not be made the sport of politics. 


A large clement of the Domocratic party are here ready and 





| act was that it gave the people but $24,000,000 when the Sher- 





anxious to comply with this demand of the Democratic plat}, 
They are here using every effort to deal with this questio: 
business principles. They are endeavoring to obtain consi 
t-on for bills providing for the coinage of silver, in whic 
silver in the silver dollar shall be equal in value to th 
the gold dollar. 

THIRTY-ONE STATE PLATFORMS FOR SILV UR. 

Not only did the Democratic platform promise the peop! 
silver, but in addition to that thirty-one States, in their 
ventions, adopted free-silver platforms, and substantially 
the Congressional districts which expressed themselves on 
subject were emphatic for free coinage. The New York Tri 
of June 21, 1892, refers to this subject in these words: 

Behind Cleveland is a party which in the last three years has declat 
free silver in thirty-one State platforms, and in two Congresses has 
for free-silver bills with substantial unanimity. 

_ One of these thirty-one States was the State of Alabama, w 
in the State convention expressed itself unequivocally for si 

I read from the fourth plank of the Alabama State platf 
of 1892: 

That the Democratic party of Alabama expresses its condemnation o 
Republican party for their administration of the finances of the « 
unuer which the demand of the people for a sufficient circulating m 
has been ignored, and silver has been driven from its time-honored 
rightful place and uses under the Constitution of the United States, whe 
it was maintained so long as our party had control of the national 
tion. 

So thoroughly was it understood that the people throucho 
the United States were in favor of free coinage that the Repub 
lican party did notdare go into the canvass without floating fre: 
coinage binners to the breeze. It promised the people all that 
words could express in the line of free coinage, but the trouble 
with that party was that the people had learned to put no confi- 
dence in their pledges. 

The Republican convention seemed to realize this, and en- 
deavored to meet the exigency with an effort to outstrip th 
Democratic party in fulsome expressions in favor of silver. Not 
only were they profuse in the extreme in favor of silver coinage 
but they even went so far both in 1884 and 1888 as to condemn 
the policy of the Democratic Administration for what they cl 
to term ‘' the efforts of Democracy to demonetize silver.” 

REPUBLICAN PLEDGES IN FAVOR OF SILVER. 

I read from page 19 of the Republican Campaign Book of 
1890: 

In its last national platform the Republican party declared this doctri: 
“The Republican party is in favor of the use of both gold and silver a 
money, and condemns the policy of the Democratic Administration in its 

efforts to demonetize silver,” 

In conformity with this pledge the Republican Congress has passed, agains 
the unanimous opposition of Democratic members, a silver bill, than whic! 
there has been no more useful and inspiring act since the resumption of sp 
cie payments. It provides, in brief, that the Secretary of the Treasury sha 
purchase 4,500,000 ounces of silver per month, at the market price, and issue 
in payment thereof legal-tender Treasury notes, redeemable in coin. This 
affords an annual increase in money of over $60,000,000. 

The Republican Campaign Book, same page, then says: 

The Democratic Bland act afforded an annual increase of #24,000,000 

The book then goes on to assert that the $60,000,000 of Treas- 
ury notes issued under the Sherman act is as good and must 
under all circumstances remain as good as any money the world 
has ever seen. 

REPUBLICANS EULOGIZE THE SHERMAN ACT 
The language used was in these words: 
The money provided by the present Republican Congress is as good a1 


} must in all circumstances remain as good as any money the world has ever 


seen. 

Here was a positive declaration that the Sherman act was gis 
ing the people annually $60,000,000 of the best money the world 
has ever seen, and Republican criticism of the Democratic b| 


ma 


man act gave them $60,000,000, and yet those same Repu! 


| are so faithless to the people as to stand in an almost solid ph 


lanx, using every possible effort to take away from the peop 
every dollar of the money which they assert is the best the 
world has ever seen, and the reason they now give for this actio 
is, that these Treasury notes are dishonest money. 

Now, each dollar which is now being issued under the She: 
man act at the present price of silver is based upon almost twice 
as much silver as the dollars were based upon which were being 
issued in 1890 when the Republicans said the Sherman-a 
‘Treasury notes” wereas good asany money the world has ever 
seen. 

But Republicans do not stop at these pledges to the people 
with regard te their advocacy of free coinage of silver. é 

The silver plank in the Republican platform of 1892 were in 
these words: 

SILVER AND CURRENCY. 


The American people, from condition and interest, favor bimetallism, an 
the Republican party demands the use of both gold and silver as standard 
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—_— 


ow with such restrictions and under such provisions, to be determined 
Os slation, a8 Will secure the maintenance of the parity of the values of | 
by ioe metals, so that the purchasing and Ccebt-paying power of the dollar, 
a ther of silver, gold, or paper, shall be at all times equal 


snd their candidate, President Harrison, in his letter of ac- 
cance indorsed all that had been said by his party and used 
mphatic and unmistakable language: 


this eu 


oF 


COINAGE AND CURRENCY 
mma yosolution of the convention in favor of bimetallism declares, I think 
und necessary conditions of a movement that has, upon these Lines, 


= ordial adherence and support. I am thoroughly convinced that the free 
mn vo of silver at such a ratio to gold as wil) maintain the eqality in their 
’ ~arcial uses of the two coined dollars would conduce to the prosperity 


tl e great producing and commercial nations of the wor ld. 


of au 


The Republican Campaign Book, pages 157 to 165, then devotes 


shingly charges Democrats with having demonetized silver. 
They also assert that the Bland act was a Republican measure. 
™ 

i 


They say, page 163: 
ne act formed by the Republican Senate in 1878 provided for limited 
ainage of silver. It was savagely denounced by Democrats, but, after, 


ve years of experience, was found to have done no harm 


twe 
| wish to call attention to this remarkable fact. 
his paragraph which I take from page 163 of the Republican 
Campaign Book of 1892 refers to the Bland-Allison act. 


It will be observed that they claim that this act was formed 
by the Republican party, and they claim only last year that it 
was beneficial and was found to have done no harm, and yet this 
is the very law which the Republicans repealed on June 14, 1890, 
and it is this same act which the Republicans are using every 
effort in their power to prevent being restored. 

The Republican party fully understood that the best interests 
of the great masses of the people demanded a more abundant 
yolume of money and that bimetallism was essential to attain this 
deserved end. 

The Republicans realized that these propositions were so self- 
evident, and they so fully appreciated that the people would not 
support a party which did not subscribe to them, that they 
incorporated in their campaign book a distinct announcement in 
favor of these principles. 

[ read from the Republican Campaign Book, page 157: 

Some money lenders who are money monopolists want scarcer movey that 
jtmay be dearer. The honest wage-earners, the tillers of the soil, and other 
producers who would rod no Man, Want more money but good money. More 
money. they believe, is required by the constant growth of commerce and 
industry. 

In the next paragraph, the same page, the book says: 

No party has ever favored money monopolists. a contraction of the cur- 
rency, or an unchanged volume of circulation which, with growing business 
would involve a relative contraction. 

In the great anxiety of the Republican party to secure votes 
they proceed in the next paragraph of their campaign book to 
use these expressions: 

The subhead of this paragraph is as follows: 

THE REPUBLICAN A BIMETALLIC PARTY. 

The book then says: 


Nine-tenths of the people are bimetallists. They want both money metal. 
used, because they believe both needed to sustain the world’s commerces 
The Republican party intelligently and honestly answers their wishes. 
President Harrison is a bimetallist, as his official papers and his speeches 
lainlyshow. The Republican platform declares for bimetallism, and in that 
respect faithfully represents the course of the party. 


TRIBUNE, RECORDER, AND WORLD ON REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 
Not only was their campaign book emphatic in interpreting 
their platform and principles as unqualffied in advocacy of free 
silver, but the leading Republican organ, the NewYork Tribune, 


was explicit in that interpretation. and even went further, and | 


added its approval and admiration for the free-silver plank of the 
platform upon which they were to ask the people of the United 
States to retain them in power. 

Remember that the Republican platform of 1892 said: 

The American people from condition and interest favor bimetallism, and 


the Republican party demands the use of both gold and silver as standard | 


money. 


The New York Tribune of June 10, 1892, in its leading edi- 


torial on the Minneapolis platform says: 


The platform gives frank expression to the pride of Republicans with the 
grand work of the Congress of 1890, and appeals without hesitation to the re- 
Sults of that work thus tar realized. 

rhe declaration on the silver question is equally free from ambiguity. 

Che New York Tribune very properly says that this 

Declaration on the silver question is free from ambiguity. 


And it speaks of the pride of the Republicans in what the Trib- | 
reat work of the Republican Congress of 1890 in | 


une calls the 
enacting the Sherman law. 


And the Tribune appeals without hesitation to the results of 


that work, 


Bear in mind that this New York Tribune, which was so em- 
phatic for bimetallism and free silver coinage pending an elec- 


shapter in eulogy of the Sherman act and its effects, and un- | 


ey 

vod 

- a - i 

| tion, is, if possible, more emphatic in precisely the other d 

| rection when bills are before Congress to demonetize sijlve1 

| Lespecially call attention to its editorial of February, 1885, and 
February, 1893, and since the present Congress has been in ses- 
sion. 

The cont t between its editorials } ‘ 6 tI ional 
election and just after, are as marked as it is p for them 
to be. 

The leading editorial it New York R \ugust 
| 20, 1893, says: 
The Recorder desit it to be distin unde lt 
| Ughtfor free silver Dae strictly within the lines of the Re I 


as laid down in the Minneapolis piatform of 1892. which dex 
“The American from tradition and interest, favor b 


eODp!e, 
| the y dem t f both gold and 


meta 1. and 


Republican par he use 0 
mey 

‘Tj’ % € } } - 4 

hat was the declaration upon which 


| year by his party for the Presidency 


4LUus 
m 


Mr. Harrison was renominate 
An election is now pending. 
The Recorder is an extreme Republican paper, and its editor 
| knows that expressions like the above will help his party. 

Mr. Pulitzer’s paper, of course, criticised the silver plank of 
the Republican platform, but it asserted that the platform de- 





| Clared in favor of bimetailism, and that it indorsed the existing 
| Sherman law. 
| ‘The New York World of June 10, 1892, in its editorial on the 
Minneapolis platform, says: 

The silver plank agreed upon for a Republican convention is shones 
| dodge and a continent-wide straddle. 

it declares in favor of ‘‘bimetallism’’ under ich regulations law as 

shall establish and maintain the parity of value of the two metals, so that 

| the purchasing and debt-paying power of the dollar, whether of silver, gold 
| pa} I 


or paper shall be at all times equal 

This is virtually an indorsement of the existing silver law 

In trying to placate the voters of the silver and inflation States, and att 
same time not to offend the friends of honest money, the Republican plat 
form makers have left their party liable to fall between two very widely 


¢ 


separated stools 
UNBLUSHING 


FALSEHOOD OF THE REPUBLICAN CAMPAIGN BOOK 


The Republican Campaign Book, page 157, then proceeds to 
make the most unblushing, false assertion that was ever placed 
in adocument asking party support of the people. The asser- 
tion is in these words: 





Every measure for the past thirty years, loo larger use silver 


has been passed by Republican votes 

| Every public man knows that not only is thisstatement untrue, 
iene that it is exactly the reverse of truth. Every public man 
| 


cing to a 


knows that in 1873, when the Republican party was in control of 
every branch of the Government, that party demonetized silver. 
Every pubiic man knows that after the Democratic House had, 
in 1877, passed a free-silver coinage bill at 16 to 1, that the bill 
was defeated in a Republican Senate. 

The bill I refer to passed the House on November 5, 
twenty days after the meeting of that Congress and 
after the committees were appointed. 

One hundred and sixty-three members voted for the free-coin- 
age bill, and only 34 voted against it, a little bevy of Republi- 
cans, with a sprinkling of some half dozen Democratic bank 
presidents, and gold standard Democrats who represented bank- 
ing constituencies, but the bill was passed by the Democratic 
party, such grand Democratsas Blount, Carlisle, Forney, Sunset 
Cox. Garth, Herbert, Kelly, Hewitt, R. Q. MILLS, and Reagan. 

The bill provided for thefree coinage of silver dollars contain- 
| ing 371¢ grains of pure silver and 4124 grairs of standard silver, 
| 90 per cent fine. 
| Iread a statement of the bill 
| 5, 1877, page 241: 


L877, just 
one week 


from the RECORD of November 


The first section provides that there shall be coined at the several mints 
of the United States the silver dollar of the weight of 4 grains troy of 
standard silver, as provided in the act of January 18, 1837, on which shall be 


the devices and superscriptions provided by said act; which coins, together 
with allsilver dollars heretofore coined by the United states of like weight 
and fineness, shall be a legal tender at their nominal value for all debts and 


dues, publi 
any owner ¢ 


and private, except where otherwise provided by contract; and 
f silver bullion may deposit the same in any United States coin 


age mint or assay office to be coined into such dollars for his benefit upon 
the same terms and conditions as gold bullion is deposited for coinage unde 
existing law 


This is the bill which, after passing a Democratic House by a 
vote of 163 to 34, was defeated in a Repubiican Senat 

A similar bill passed a Democratic House in 1876, and that also 
died in a Republican Senate. 

Every public man knows that the Democrats succeeded, in 
spite of the veto of the Republican President, in securing a coin- 
| age of at least 2,000,000 ounces of silver per month, and that the 
| Republican party again came into power, cont: olling absolutely 
every branch of the Government, and repealed this law, against 
| the solid vote of the Democratic party, and enacted the Sherman 
law, which was as far as they could go in the direction of silver 
demonetization, and to-day that same Republican party stands in 
an almost solid phalanx, using every possible effort to wipe from 
the statute books every line and word which authorizes the coin- 
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age of silver, thus completing the conspiracy entered into by 
Rothschild, Lombard street, Wall street,and the Republican 
party, to deprive silver of its monetary functions and place this 
pre? pea the imperial governments of Europe, upon the gold 
standard. 

And yet this party with such a record, had the unblushing 
audacity to insult the intelligence of the American people by 
going into canvass with such assertion, professions, and promises, 
as I have read 

[ respectfully submit that it would hardly be possible for a 
pete to express more extreme sentiments in favor of bimetal- 

ism than those uttered by Republican pafty managers when 
soliciting the confidence and votes of the people. 
REPUBLICAN FAITHLESSNESS. 

For a series of years this party had, in convention and out of 
convention, in season and out of season in Congress and out of 
Congress, reiterated over and over again, their devotion to and 
pledges for free-silver coinage; but when Harrison was elected, 
and Republicans became intrusted with full control of every de- 
partment of the Government, instead of fulfilling their pledges, 
they, on the contrary, deliberately repealed the Bland-Allison 
silver-coinage law against the opposition of the solid Demo- 
cratic party, and enacted in its place the Sherman law. 

By the repeal of the Bland act Republicans took one step to- 
ward the gold standard, and now they seek the unconditional 
repeal of the Sherman act to complete their work, and in viola- 
tion of these pledges utterly destroy silver as a legal-tender 
money, and effectually and forever make this Republic, like im- 
perial Germany, Austria, and England, a gold-standard plutoc- 
racy. 

The effect of the demonetization of silver by the United States 
will be to set many agencies in motion to still further enhance 
the value of gold. 

Already, the metropolitan press demand an immediate issue of 
bonds for the purpose of buying gold. 

HEFECT OF SILVER DEMONETIZATION. 

This contention that bonds be issued and gold be bought is re- 
iterated day after day. An increased demand for gold will of 
necessity enhance its value snd purchasing power, and all other 
products, including silver, will apparently decline in value. 

This will tend to drive other nations to the gold standard, and 
the action of the United States will very probably be followed 
by France, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, Greece, Netherlands, 
and Turkey, or at least, some of these nations. 

None of them have one-tenth the interest in silver coinage 
that we have. 

The United Stutes produces about twenty times as much silver 
as the combined production of all these nations. And leaving 
out France, the United States has four times as much legal-tender 
silver as is held by all the other nations I have mentioned com- 
bined. 

It is evident that to put these nations, or even a part of them, 
on the gold standard they would be compelled to buy gold, and 
that would of necessity enhance its value. 

[It would in reality cause a scramble for this metal, and the 
result would be disastrous to all debtor nations. It would be 


equally disastrous to the farmers of the United States, as it has | 


been clearly shown that it would accelerate the fallin the price 
of all farm products. 

Republicans meet these undeniable facts by telling the farmer 
that the low price of his products is compensated by the low 
price of the manufactured articles which he is compelled to 
purchase. 

These artful Republicans then goto the half-paid factory hand 
and tell him his low wages is compensated for by the low price 
of farm products. 

MONETARY OOMMISSION DEMANDS FREE SILVER COINAGE. 


The monetary commission investigated this subject, spending | 
The report is dated March 2, 1877, using | L n 
| 1869 have become stronger nearly every year since the report 
| was made. 


years at their labors. 
these words (I read from page 49): 

At the Christian era the metallic money of the Roman Empire amounted 
to $1,800,000,000, By the end of the fifteenth century it had sunk to less than 
#200, 000,000, 
vook place in the condition of the world. Population dwindled, and com- 
merce, arts, wealth, and freedom all disappeared. The people were reduced 
by poverty and misery to the most degraded conditions of serfdom and 
slavery. The disintegration of society was almost complete. The condi- 
tions of life were so hurd that individual selfishness was the only thing con- 
sistent with the instinct of seif-preservation. 
emotions, all the nubile aspirations of man shriveled and disappeared as the 
volume of money sbrunk and as prices fell. 


{ admit that there are other causes than the shrinkage of money 


for the fearful conditions of society during the Dark Ages, but | 4).,:, present system and agree to free and unlimited coinage of 


there is no question but that it was due very laryely to that 
cause. The report then proceeds in these words: 


History records no such disastrous transition as that from the Roman 
Empire to the Dark Ages. 
tire breaking down of the framework of society, but it was certainly coin- 
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During this period a must extraordinary and baleful change | 


All public spirit, all generous | 





Various explanations have been given of this en- | 





cident with a shrinkage in the volume of money, which was also wit} 
historical parallel. The crumbling of institutions kept even step ; 
with the shrinkage in the stock of money and the falling prices. — 


Bear in mind that this condition continued until after the dis. 
covery of America, and until the discovery of the rich silye» 
mines of Potosi. During the ten years from 1546 to 1555 the 
production of silver averaged $17,000,000 a year, and this inflow 
of the precious metals to Europe was the beginning of mon 
dawn to civilization. The report of the monetary commission 
in alluding to the energizing intluence caused by the shipping of 
silver from the mines of Potosi, says: 7 

It needed the heroic treatment of rising prices to enable the soviet 


reunite its shattered links, to shake off the shackles of feudalism, to re eh 
and uplift the almost extinguished torch of civilization. 


The commission further discusses this subject in these words: 


That the disasters of the Dark Ages were caused by decreasing money ana 
falling prices, and that the recovery therefrom and the comparative a 
perity which followed the discovery of America were due to an in 
supply, the precious metais and rising prices, will not seem surprisin 
unreasonable when the noble functions of money are considered. Money js 
the great instrument of association, the very fiber of social organisin, the 
vitalizing force of industry, the protoplasm of civilization, and as essential 
to its existence as oxygen is to animal life. Without money civilization 
could not have had a poenaing with a diminishing supply it must lan 
guish and, unless relieved, finally perish. 


ITnow read from page 51: 

Itisin a volume of money keeping even pace with advancing population 
and commerce, and in the resulting steadiness of prices, that the wholesome 
nutriment of a healthy vitality is to be found 

I also read from page 53: 

While the volume of eae is decreasing, even although very slowly, the 
value of each unit of money is increasing in corresponding ratio, and prop 
erty is falling in price. Those who have contracted to pay money find that 
it isconstantly becoming more difficult to meet their engagements. The 
margins of securities melt rapidly away, and the confiscation by the cred 
itor of the property on which they are based becomes only a question of 
time. 

The report of the monetary commission, from which I read 
these extracts, was created by an act of Congress, and cousisted 
of three Senators, three members of the House, and three Sec- 
retaries. 


wit 
AU 


and pace 
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FRANCE CONSERVATIVE ON SILVER 


The French officials have always considered this subject 
conservative and business-like manner. 

In 1869 a French commission on finance, in reporting to that 
Government on this question, very frankly stated the effect ot 
both the single and double standards. In behalf of the gold 
standard it says: 

That the prices of property had risen in consequence of wars and th« 
creased output of precious metals, and that it affected unfavorably all ' 
portion of the population who had fixed salaries and incomes. 

This is a statement that I think no well-informed man wi 
question, and it is certainly a strofg argument against the yold 
standard in this country, and shows that the farmers wil! be i 
jured by any system which reduces the price of products 

On the other hand, in favor of the double standard, the Com- 
mission said: 

That the output of the precious metals had not increased faster tha: 
business of the world, as shown by the exchanges, but that each had shown 
an increase of about 3 per cent per annum, thereby preserving an equili 
rium. Besides that, it was a bad time to demonetize silver while the ou 
put of gold was falling off, inasmuch as it was $200,000,000 in 1853 and on! 
$140,000,000 in 1869. 

There is no question but that the world’s output of gold was 
less in 1869 than it was in 1853, but the French report is « little 
in error in putting the output in 1853 at $200,000,000. ‘The fall- 
ing off of the production of gold in the United States during that 
period was very great. In 1853 we produced $5,000,000, in 1869 
our production had fallen to $49,500,000, and it has now fallen to 
$32,000,000. These figures speak in tones of thunder in denun- 
ciation of a law which would confine the coin basis or founda- 
tion of the money in the United States to a metal which is so 
rapidly decreasing in production. ; 

The facts I have stated make it evident that the reasons given 
in the French report against the demonetization of silver in 


The business of the world has been constantly in- 
creased, and therefore the demand for coin as the basis of paper 
money circulation has become more and more necessary eve") 

ear, and yet from that time to this date the production of god 
foe been constantly on the decrease, averaging since the date o! 


| that report only $111,822,000. 


ENGLAND EMPHATIC FOR THE GOLD STANDARD. 
In nearly all the speeches made in favor of unconditional re- 


| peal, we are told that the passage of this bill will cause Eng!and 


Germany, Holland, and other gold-standard countries to abandon 


silver upon the same conditions that gold is coined. It seems 
to be incredible that intelligent gentlemen would allow them- 
selves to be so deceived and deluded. 

For three-qnarters of a century England has been using all 

















— 


sgsible efforts to induce or compel debtor nations to demone- 
tize silver. She has persuaded, threatened, bullied, and bribed. 
Anyone who will read the expressions of English statesmen in 
the British Parliament and in the monetary conferences of the 
last twenty-five years must be convinced that internat ional bi- 
metallism can not be obtained by our demonetizing silver. V 
would be doing just what England is using every effert to in- 
duce, and, if possible, compel us to do. | . 

During the Salisbury government it did seem for a time that bi- 
metallism in England was possible. There was a strong pressure 
from English officials in India, who sought to have the double 
standard in England and all her colonies, because with the dou- 
ple standard in India they would be paid in gold, but now that 
Encland virtually established the gold standard in that country 
these officials receive all they-sought, and we need not expect 
any further advocacy of bimetallism from that quarter. W ith 
that hope gone we may assume that England will be more tena- 
cious than ever. 

I have before me some expressions which Iwill read. The re- 
port of the American commissioners to the International Mone- 
tary Conference at Paris, dated October 17, 1878, page 8, says: 

The English delegation,while strongly deprecating the crusade against 
silver, nevertheless declared that England would not recede from the mone- 
tary legislation of 1816, establishing the‘ single gold-standard.’ 

AMERICAN DEMANDS AT MONBTARY CONFERENCE IN 1878. 

On the 16th of August, 1878, Mr. Fenton, Mr. Groesbeck, Mr. 
Walker, and Mr. Horton, the commissioners on the part of the 
United States, submitted to the conference the two following 
propositions: 

1. Itis theopinion of this assembly that it is not to be desired that silver 
should be excluded from free coinage in Europe and in the United States of 
America. On the contrary, the assembly believes that itis desirable that 
the unrestricted coinage of silver, and its use as money of unlimited legal 
der, should be retained where they exist, and, as far as practicable, re- 
stored where they have ceased to exist. 

2. The use of both gold and silver as unlimited iegal-tender money may be 
a4 a) 7a or a ‘ 

Tae UF caualising them at a relation to be fixed by international agree- 
ment, and, 


tel 





coinage, making no discrimination between them 

We see here that fifteen years ago the delegates on the part of 
the United States were demanding some of the same principles 
which are enunciated in the Democratic platform of last year. 


The Democratic platform of 1892expressed willingness to make | 


another attempt at international agreement, but the convention 
declined to allow the prosperity of the United States to depend 
entirely upon obtaining the consent or codperation of European 
powers, and, therefore, the platform also demanded and promised 
the people coinage of silver on the same terms as gold “‘ by such 
safeguards of legislation as sha)! insure the maintenance of the 
parity of the two metals.” 

In 1878 our commissioners did not demand any special ratio, 
but left that to be fixed by international agreement. If there 
had been any inclination on the part of the gold-standard coun- 
tries to join the United States in bimetallism they would cer- 
tainly have acceded to these propositions; but what was the sur- 
prise of our commissioners to be informed that Belgium, Norway, 
Sweden, and England had sent commissioners with positive in- 
structions against entering into any agreement whatever for the 
coinage of silver. Mr. Goschen, the English delegate, said: 

England had plainly stated her intentions of maintaining her gold stand 
ard; Norway had said so, too; Germany was of the same opinion, while the 
Latin Union was not at present disposed to resume the free coinage of silver 
or depart from the ratio of 15} to 1, by which they are now bound 

We see here that Mr. Goschen expressed himself in the plain- 
est possible language as the determination of England to maintain 
her gold standard, and it seems from his speech that he had a 
right to speak with equal positiveness as to the determination of 
Norway, Germany, and the Latin Union. It is, therefore, clear 
that in 1878 these nations had determined not to consent to the 
coinage of silver upon any ratio, even though it should be fixed 
by an international agreement, in which they would have a 
controlling voice. Theconditions which made it to Mngland’s 
advantage to maintain the gold standard at that time have more 
than doubled during the last fifteen years. England has now 
oe acreditor nation, to an amount of not less than $10,000,- 

),000. 


THE ROTHSCHILDS DEMAND CHEAP FARM PRODUCTS 


Every possible contraction of the money in the world will add 
to the value of this vast accumulation of wealth which is owing 
to the people of that nation. That England’s desire to extend 
the gold standard to all debtor countries has become intensitied 
was very manifest in the monetary conference at Brussels in 
1892. Her delegate, through Mr. Rothschild, not only was very 
emphatic in his statement that England would not join in the 
coinage of silver, but he even went so far as to ask the people 
of the United States to partially demonetize silver in our own 
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We} 


| United Kingdom. 
Secondly. By granting to each metal, at the relation fixed, equal terms of | 


| is largely a creditor of debts pay 
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cents an ounce, and when he was rominded that such a course 
would cause a falling price ef commodities and distress, this great 
capitalist of the house of Rothschild unfeelingly replied: 

[ hold that wheat at 30s. a quarter inste 
otherwise. 

Another English delegate, Hon. Sir Rivers Wilson, speaking 
for his colleagues, expressed in a few emphatic words the deter- 


ad of 45s a blessing than 


is rather 


mined devotion of England to the single standard. He said: 
Our faith is that of the school of monometallism, pure and 
[ think this is sufficient proof of the folly of passing the re- 
peal bill and thus placing our country upon the gold standard, 
with the hope of returning to bimetuilism with the aid of Eng- 
land. But there is abundant more proof that if this done 


our country will never again coin silver as standard money. 


MR. GLADSTONE AGAINST 


SILVER 


Only last February a proposition was made in the House of Com 





mons for reconvening the Srussels conference. Che prime 
minister of England, William KE. Gladstone, was very prompt 
to express his disapprovi l of any conference which loo):.ed to 
the restoration of silver money. In speaking of England he 
said: 

lt is the great creditor country of the world; of that there can be nodoubt 
whatever; and it is increasingly the great creditor country of the world. I 
Suppose there is not a year which passes over our heads which does not 
largely add to the mass of British investment oad. Iam almost afraid 
to estimate the total amount of the property which the United Kingdom 
holds beyond the limits of the United Kingdom it of this | am well con- 


vinced, that it is not to be counted by tens or hundreds of millions 
One thousand millions probably would be an extremely low and inadequate 


estimate wo thousand millions, or something even more than that, is 


| very likely to be nearer the mark. 


This expression of Mr. Gladstone was met with exclamations 
of approval. Of course the prime minister, in speaking of 2,000,- 
000,000, referred to that number of pounds, sterling pounds; and 
when he told the House of Commons that something more than 
2,000,000,000 sterling was due to England from foreign countries, 
it meant that more than $10,000,000,000 was owed the people of the 
The prime minister then proceeds with an 
air of sarcasm to ask whether England is called upon to sacri- 
fice a part of the debt due her by the substitution of inferior or 
cheaper money. Mr. Gladstone proceeds in this language: 

[think under these circumstances it is rather a serious matter to ask this 
country to consider whether we are going to perform this supreme act ‘of 
self-sacrifice. I have a profound admiration for cosmopolitan principles. I 
can go #@great length in moderation [laughter] in recommending their re« 
ognition and establishment, but if there are these two thousand millions or 
fifteen hundred miilions of money which we have got abroad, it is a very se- 
rious matter as bewween this country and other countries. 

We have nothing to pay to them; we are not debtors at all; we should get 
no comfort, no consolation out of the substitution of an inferior material, 
of a cheaper money, which we could obtain for less and part with for more, 
We should get no consolation, but the consolation throughout the world 
would be great. [Loud laughter. } 

Mr. Gladstone knows full well that when money is abundant 
it has less purchasing power than when restricted in volume. 
Therefore as a defender of the great creditor nation of which he 
is prime minister, he opposes any measures which would in- 
crease the coinage of the world. Mr. Gladstone continued in 
these words: 

rhis splendid spirit of philanthropy, which we can not too highly prize, 
because I have no doubt all this is foreseen, would result in our making a 
present of fifty or a hundred millions to the world. It would be thankfully 
accepted, but I think thatthe gratitude for your benevolence would be mixed 
with very crave misgiving as to your wisdom. 

The veteran statesman then proceeds to tell the people of Eng- 
land that they must pause and consider for themselves, once, 
twice, and thrice before departing from the solid ground on 








which they have erected a great commercial fabric. He says: 

Ihave shown why We should pause and consider for ourselves once, twice, 
and thrice before departing from the solid ground on which you have within 
the last half century erected a commercial fabric unknown in the é his- 
tory of the world—before departing from that solid ground you should well 
consult and well consider and take no step ex ept such as you can well jus- 
tify to yourown understanding, to your fellow-countrymen, and to those who 


come after us 
BRITISH ROYAL 
But we have even more emphatic proof than this of the unal- 
terable determination of the British Government to maintain 
the gold standard in England and use her best endeavors to 
establish it in all countries of which she is acreditor. ‘he re- 


COMMISSION 4GAINST SILVER. 


| port of the Royal British Commission expressed this determina- 


[t plainly asserts that as kngland 
; able in gold, that any change 
which would cause the rise in the price of commodities, or what 
is the same thing, a diminution of the purchasing power of gold, 


tion in no uncertain terms. 


would be to the disadvantage of England. The report of the 
commission contained these words: 

That it must be remembered that England is largely acreditor country 
of debts payable in gold, and that any change which entails a diminution 


of the purchasing power of gold would be to the disadvantage of England. 


The Royal Commission then proceeds to call the attention of 


land, and to agree that the price should be kept as low as 83 | P:.rliament to gold-producing Australia, and the other gold- 
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roducing coloniesof groas Britain,and the commission cautions | dictions on this great question; and we also see that thei 
Dechienans against any step which would depreciate that metal. | dictions were as far from the mark then as we think the 
The exact language of the commission on this point was as I will | now. 
read: In 1884 the law made it imperative upon the Secretary o 
The interest of our Australian and other gold-producing colonies, atwhich Treasury to purchase and coin not less than 2,000,000 a) 
Se vanot inet pitscal sourens ot wetiia ta say toosisat tics tataed | amate, tae 4,000,000 ounoes of silver every month, 
to check gold-mining or to depreciate that metal would, in all probability, i a made an encrease in the amount of money in the coi 
injuriously affect the prosperity of the colonies and react upon the trade of | Which was very distasteful to the moneyed element, and . 
the mother country with them. means in their powsy was brought to bear to bring abo 
Great Britain is ruled by the wealthy nobilities, and their ex- | peal of that law. 
pressions are only accumulative proof that the English Govern- | During the winter of 1884 and 1885 we were overwhel 
ment is administered in their interest, and that the interests of | the shout from Wall street and the New Yerk press th 
the English nobility, like that of the wealthy of all lands, is we repealed the law which compelled the Goverrment to 
best served by the maintenance of the gold standard. | ally buy and coin 2,000,000 ounces of silver that tlic 
With this overwhelming proof as to the unquestioned policy | States would be denuded of gold and become the , 
of that Government, is there a man in this Congress who can be | ground of the world for silver. 
deluded into the hope that England will join in international | NEW YORK BANKERS AND JOURNALS MISTAKEN IN 188 
bimetallism ? , | The Democrats did not repeal the law and so far from 1 
And the proof is equally overwhelming that if we pass the | diction being verified the exact reverse was the result 
pending bill and repeal the purchasing clause of the Sherman | from being denuded of gold, the reports of the Treas 
act, we need not have any hope of its being followed by legisla- | that during the four fiscal years of Cleveland’s Admini 
tion which will increase the volume of money in our country by | 1885, 1886, 1887, 1888, the imports of gold exceeded the ¢ 
the passage of a law for the coinage of one single full purchasing | by $54,772,459, and so far from our country becoming the 
debt-paying silver dollar out of silver to be takenfrom the mines | ing ground for silver the same official report shows that « 
of this or any other country. those years the exports of silver exceeded our imports 
The Hon. BOURKE COCKRAN’S views on this subject are very | 534,511. 
clearly and forcibly expressed in a late article of the North In compliance with these demands of the bankersand br 
American Review. He says: a bill was introduced in 1884 to repeal the law authorizin 
The recert utterances of the President and of the Secretary of the Treas- | coinsge of 2,000,000 ounces of silver a month, and we rec 
“Vv oweve year ettle the questi e a se : istratio 9 » ] . Letr its IWS rs law "ork } 
is x termined to Swe all the mean Sis command te nuaetabncgslt annnd at ait ‘ ne : rn crogetitan * ere = i? nen 7 see 
co Northeast were vehement in insisting that the law should 
Mr. CockRAN also says: pd repealed. It was called the bill to suspend sil 


~ 
i 


a S pes: 


re eae 


enenie none nae nae 


aoe 


The question of free coinage of silver by the United States may be ex BHR i ited ee vcr OF a ee 
cluded from consideration, as nobody deems the passage of such a law New York Tribune, February 27, 1885, said: 
within the limits of possibility during the present Administration This suspension ought to be ordered—ought to be ordere 
2 . . sai to be ordered without the least reference to the wishes of an 
We are told that we oug At to repeal the purchasing clause and | §y omec or Gouden tana aad Ma Ge aaeorn— crane o 
demonetize silver, because it is demanded by the great and pow- | solutely, and simply beeause it is right and demanded by 
erful metropolitan press of New York. The New York Tribune also said: 
[ have great, and I may say profound, respect for these superb The Senate at all events ought to send tothe House a distinct and une 
daily journals. cal proposition to suspend the coinage of silver. 
METROPOLITAN PRESS ADVOCATES NEW YORK’S INTEREST The New York Herald of February 28, 1885, published an 
[ like to see people exhibit zeal and determination. I can not | tori illy approved and commended the following prediction 
help but admire the earnest efforts of the New York press to se- | regard to the disaster which would befall the country 
cure the legislation they no doubt believe to be essential to the best that law was repealed. 5 
interest of our country. But the trouble is, the tastes and asso- : bp ey homed aos i pene condition, our Gunger, an lou 
: . " : . . 7 r : oOaver t « rer W 30e oO D é ° ye THAT rou com 
ciationsof the learned and distinguished New York editors have | ye ana with the great majority of our fellow-citicens in deeming 
thrown chem into more intimate association with princes and | desirable atthe present junctare to maintain and continue im use th 
lords and dukes of the old country and the millionaires and bank- = ee —- — =e pane nee ewes aauaeny seeet. 4 oo i 
> : : : : | e by a prese suspensic c she purchas nd coinage of silve 
ers of New York than it has with the on ee ee . not aware that by any thas eetnadie a possible. - 
ynar e ¥ 3 > s . . * 
rw Ss the — ao ond tae th ~ = Mega eae Everybody is well aware of the authorship of the above 
obese + ipagereallg eden vey weitere se este cee ' | tation. Wesee herea positive assertion in February, 188: 
regarding the financial laws which should govern our country. years and a half ago, that the suspension of the purch: 
. : . . : ‘ : « . “ . 3 1 
We read of James Gordon Bennett dining and riding and sail- coinage of the 2.000.000 ounces of silver a month was t! 
ing with the Prince of Wales and other notables. We hear of possible way to eoutinue in use the mase of our gold coin as 
Joseph Pulitzer’s visits to German counts and other people of a th wane af atici einen eniaed S 
. : . . cle Lit cuss / b Jt « . 
noble blood. We hear of Whitelaw Reid’s association of the A neditorial in the New York Harald, February 28. 1885. } 
: AUC « 4 ‘ < mis ; 
some character, but if Mr. Bennett or the other gentlemen have | « 4) “peas eter hake 
’ ; 5 : Mr. Cleveland's silver letter,” said: 
ever been out among the farmers and miners of the South and We have been encouraged to expect much from Mr. Clevel: 
West, this important fact has escaped our notice. $ hardly looked at this moment for such a thoroughly statesman- 
Naturally these papers express the views and wishes of the | tbat be has written to Me. Wane on ee eee We prin 
1 34} . sicr neenni« where in our columns. }18 a Masterly exposition o he subject, an 
Perhe W = ersapel ee — ot a a it as it showld be treated, as an economic and not a political probler 
1e capitalists curope te nem they w nd money t aie ; eal a =P 
es e * vr 9 iti 3 : =~ alists Chis is a direct and positive indorsement and adoption by 
Americans if they will demonetize silver, and these capitalists | ,. “ iw a oo on 
Pe at te ee B aan as os : less | New ¥ ork Herald of the view expressed in the letter which s 
give their distinguished guests to fully understand that unless Shank Gheenienan at Gen ions alae abenlutequspension 0 
this is done the money they have to lend will, be turned in other aes youl’ ae . eteange  baat enact 
Airections : , purchase and coinage of silver in February, 1885, was the on 
tions. ; si etl i ; » gold coin and the sil 
It is but natural that the surroundings of the great metro- | sible method to continue in use the go 


politan press of New York should have a tendency tocause them then in the ENT: . : SE aes 

to estimate the interest of the entire country very largely by | an... owhow sdiehaiiiatieaamen ae ee ~ a a 

what they plainly see is the interest of the people of New York. | es nae ie _e oaks or ete .: ee f the Tre: owen r 
We do not sce how it could expect to be otherwise. The great | HONS we aia oniy 0 _ siding sea SE etons sf a 

journals are owned and supported by New York men, And it | — that t theese . oe ae aaa Ge ee ok ee a 

is proper and right for them to advocate laws which are de- | Ullion since that time has more than doubled, and yet 


manded by their constitwencies, and they expect the journals of | = a eee Seah ising sali tee the New Yo 
the South and West to advocate laws which are best adapted to | press and the letter referred to was written tain Gene but 19 


» walfs > > a . i . f i . . . - . 
the welfare of these several sections of this great country 000,000 standard silver dollars in the United States; whet 
The people of the South have nothing but kind words for these som tom ae 7 + Sree 
great and powerful agencies now there are 419,332,450 standard silver dollars in the count 
m ; ig 8. : Q bi48 000 Treasur i ion silver in c 
They have been our defenders when we needed their strong | 2249149,000,000 Treasury notes issued upon bullionsilver in « 
arms to shield us from oppression and wrong pliance with the provisions of the Sherman act, making a t 
eh : PI a : ol ; of 568,332,450 silver dollars or Treasury notes representing *! 
NEW YORK PRESS DENOUNCED SILVER COINAGE IN 188. | ver 
We do not question the integrity of their motives, but we | After the first defeat of the attempt to demonetize silver 
keep in view the influences to which we know they are subjected’ leading editorial from the New York Tribune of February 2°, 
and which we fear affect their judgment. 1885, headed “‘ Vote on Silver,” said: 
It is still fresh in our memory that some eight years ago the | 4 jarger number of Republicans would probably have supported the ™o 
game papers were equally emphatic and vehement in their pre- | tion to suspend the coinage of silver had it been offered in a form worthy of 
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Congress. AS it was, though objectio able in form, Republicans two toone | South and West on t! stion now bein side} we the 
AJii> —_= . st _ | 
yoted for it. House. 


This shows that the Republicans were then, as they are now, PATRIOTI HERN sTA (VI LD TO TH 








unanimous, or nearly so, in their efforts to demonetize silver. Soon after our Ad ; . 
If these great newspapers were so thoro ighly mistaken then, | dent to Mr. Clev nd Mr. ¢ is] iat the net cold w d 
is it not possible that they may be mistaken now? soon fall below the $1 7 = aioe 
COL. JOHN A. COCKERILL ON THE NEW YORK PRES which were compelled to h 
Col. John A. Cockerill published an article in the Cosmopoli- | a result f ble. T ‘ , ' e 
ton ontitled ‘*Contemporary Journalism.” This article was dis- | upon th J s ready to ¢ ‘ the 
wen * . c > : ° > . 1: . 4} 1 : « 
cussed in the magazine called the Review of Reviews, which is | moment the $1 100 
pup shed simultaneously in the United States and Great Brit- Che Presidentand the S 
ii The article is entitled ‘‘ The Trend of the Great Daily. hausted ry resource to 
1 i from the Review of Reviews, page 451 } | fo id, and they d 
( Cockerill paints the evi nonresident ownership ¢ ape I L Ce 
su _ as it does, in an absolut hea mone ndarx Lhe st pat 
\\ n the success of a paper and the val i york al Lu 1 by ‘ od ‘ rican 
a mt of the monthly remittances to the proprietor’s European | . "ate tpi , y 
all st follows. ‘The managi editor must get money to his prop tor , SO01dd e 8 
if wishes to retain his position and reputatio t¢ Co } 
That many of the owners and editors of the great metropolits rom \ nder ¢ 
newspapers spend much of their time in Europe no one wi t 
pute; and here we have the statement of Col. Coe to th Che 
effec who for years had control of the New York rel l on 
now the e litor of the Commercial Advertiser, \ ich | Lie i tha ry was 
is the oldest paper in New York. ent ed, equ ner thel id L tl first 
It seems to me that such papers are not safe guides upon the | es] LO Vr’, 4 118163 a] , i n s\ ’ i 


question in which the interests of European capitalists and Wa Ken c ‘om Geor; nd from % 
Street banks, on the one side, and the great body of the American did not offer a partof 1 r gold, f d 


people on the other, are so entirely antagonistical. shi i y possessed to aid « 

W YORK PAPERS EDITED FROM EUROPE BY CABLEGRA) on S \ n tn etiorts to y of the 
n the article written by Col. Cockerill in the Cosmopolitan, to ae ' ; : 

which the Review refers, we find special mention of this evil ¢ :, “ae ae > ro. oe | > l 

foreign ownership of the metropolitan press in New York. He | m ~ eon : old to -'s 

speaks of the fashion of editing daily newspapers by cablegra . - 

and he deprecates the effect of such control of the American pre 

He states that it leads to serious results. That the editor of the ‘ 

New York paper is b yyond the reach of proof sheet and is not ac- 

cessible to direct the policy of the paper, but, says Col. Cockerill, | 4 —_— District of ¢ — 

the address of the editor's banker in Kurope is alwys known, and Columbus Colorado Der 

hither on the first of every month large sums of money is for- , R a ~ OS tl ms o ! 


varded. He then goes on to say that a tendency of nonresident | Baltimor Ind ‘ ndins 
ownership of New York papers affects the morale of the paper Cumberland. |} Mas uw 


eal ° . . Mi ‘ i liry “i 1 
and also affects the treatment of the interestof the people, whose vi Ri : P P ; ¥ 
. , ‘ . . ] vichm ! 
trustee the paper professes to be, and which he states are only con- Norfol 
sidered from the money point of view. Col. Cockerill winds up 
this branch of the subject by stating that the worst phase of non- ; ( 
resident ownership is its heartlessness. ee pa ' os 
ul Pivi,o »O t 


Although these articles were written a year ago they have 
most accurately foreshadowed the appalling truth, which has 
been so forcibly manifested by the editorials of the New York 
press during the last fouror five months. ‘The Rothschilds, the 
lic+ + 


New York bankers and capitalists may not influence the tone 





iis time had it not been for 














and language of the editorials of these papers, but if they do le by ti S aa 
tad = : Be tan +.) eh re mi > by the outgou \d- 
not they are precisely the kind of editorials which they weuld = 7 + wn, th of 
. . . : . 1 “ee e . 11n » StO00 000,000 until the th o 
desire to have written, and they are precisely the kind of edi- | <, 
. . . = - . ViAr 
torials which wou!d tend to carry outtbe purpose nearest to their tal ee ; 14 
z : om" 0a 4 rL' ) wa table, whici ioWws the amount of net an ti 
hearts. I will read some extracts from Col. Cockerill’s article. eked See ee Seen a +] ee 
. . ne mn 1 roid colin and Dulilion int . ‘ensuryv, ne il ne nere } a 
It is in the October number of 1892. On page 699 he says: SY ; ion in the a sur oO the pe us 
" ; : . . oO ‘ni a Ol rrecelved ior customs in New LYOrkK, the 
The fashion of editing the more fue ) successful d , ly : : ; ig ¢ M 1. 1893 
newspapers by cablegram has comple oye 1at little virility was | ©‘ bb ‘ ng Lon-Ggy | od » ¥ i ? 
left in their editorial pages | to date. 
On page 700 he says: Table sl ug the total of net gold in the Tr y and they 1 
_ | kind of money received for cust sin N Yor f 1y 7 rd 4 
E The nonresident ownership of newspapers leads to one serious result, Vv h 1, 18 
EB which, I think, has not been generally considered. 
The owner receives from his newspaper property, at stated intervals, re- ; . 4 ld } ae y mn 
turnsin money. Heis beyond the reach of proofs a n mn 2 = ¢ ow 
Theaddress of his banker isalways known. Thither, on the first of every nahn dame ane 4 ) 8 a2 
month, large sums of money must be forwarded : } i. = -_ © ; / 3 
The tendency of nonresident ownership must, therefore, necessarily be to : = : I Ss : J ay 
measure everything by a pecuniarytest. The morale of the paper, its course | ‘ ; =~ S 7 : c a4 
of public measures, and its treatment of the interests of the people, whose ; otal goldin| Nets 1 in a $ oA lof 
trustee it professes to be, with such protestations, are considered anly from lreasury Treasury S 2 3 2 o ~> 
the point of view of the counting room. : yin and bul-} gold and bul = Ss S = dt a 
The worst phase of nonresident ownership is its absolute heartlessn ion 0 of 5 7 ‘ 


Also, on pages 698 and 6995 ol. Cockerill says: 
pag J 













‘ t 18.9 0. ( .0 7 w) 2 5 
The editorial page has gone steadily to seed in the last decade vO; ithas | aro é B90 ; ; _ 0 : 1144 = : 
ceased to stand for the views of any individual, of ig represent the deman MA : 240901 0.0! 0.0 5115.31 25.9! 53.3 
of any preéminent power. + 18 : 99 ) 0.0 x 7 ) 48 5 
The readers of their papers are ignorant of what Whitelaw Reid, James | me = 4 29 1 ) 21 19 9 
Gordon Bennett, or Joseph Pulitzer thinks or says ee 210 4 v1! 00! 40 11476) o2 
It seems to be incredible, with all these facts before the Amer- ! AP 202 ~ | ool aelamieeee ate 
: . : \ . US i ) { ( d ) . ) a7 
4 ican people, that they could be influenced on such a question to | 37° ~"| 2022 199. 59 1| 0 0.0 | 40.2 | 24 5.2 
5 follow the lead of journals whose editorsare soentirely removed | May 31. --"/ 183, 7 0.0 | 37.8 | 26.2) 35.9 
from them in interest, sympathy, and association. 0 90, 72", 958.18 | 0.0) 0.0) 00) M2) 47.1) 82.7 
i . Y . . | 19 21. 060, 310. 75 0.0 0.0 0.0 15.0 | 54.0 1.0 
sf That these journals most ably and honestly represent the in- | 5\"" 39 188° 455 95 $85 413.59 | 0. 101 0011201530! 96.0 
terest of the bankers and brokers of New York on the silver | Juiy1 188, 771 97, 286,677.22} 0.1/| 0.0) 1.0] 12.3 | 64.9) 21.7 
ore Ido not doubt, but they will not contend themselves | July 20 188, 813, 962 am mee inal wel deluasimel me 
. : ‘ : July 3 88, 813, 962. 99, 202, 933. 98 } &.9 5 6 23 55. 6 f 
at they represent the interest of the people of the great South | ‘oy oo jd'| 186, 282, 914. 85 | 108,883, 990.85 | 24.6| 03; BG! 51 B27 ” 7 
end West. August 19_| 179, 498, 045. 98,310, 216.27 | 36.7/ 0.3) 60) 430)46.0) 61 


[ repeat that they are not proper guides for the people of the 2a | ess 


} 
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By the above table we see that when Mr. Cleveland became | and the enormous increase in the production of silver, did not 
President there was a mere fraction of gold above the $100,0 0,- | in any way depreciate silver as compared with gold; but the de- 
000 reserve. I also desire to call attention to the fact that until | preciation of silver did not commence until it was att wked I 
July 20 scarcely adollar of gold coin was received for customs in | hostile legislation by its demonetization in 1873. 

New York; but I wish more especially to call attention thatsince | It was suggested on this floor that inanargumentof this king 
that time the gold coin received for customs at the port of New | we should not confine ourselves to the consideration of the cold 
York has been constantly increasing, and is now nearly 40 per | and silver productions of this country alone, but should ext, 
cent of the total receipts : : them to include the products of the entire world. In order 
rhis certainly shows that during the last thirty days people | meet this very proper suggestion, [ have prepared tables sho 
are paying out gold coin almost as freely as they are any char- | the products of both gold and silver from 1493 to the present 
acter of money. I also wish to call attention to the fact that on | also showing the ratio of gold and silver during this pe 
August 10 the amount of net gold in the Treasury exceeded the | four hundred vears. ’ 
amount of net gold which was in the Treasury when Cleveland The first part of the table, from 1493 to 1792, is taken fr. 
was inaugurated. ures found in the work prepared by Dr. Adolph Soetbeer. 
WORLD'S PRODUCTION OF GOLD AND SILVER FOR FOUR HUNDRED YEARS. | latter date the United States Mint was established; and fi 

In the speech which I had the honor to deliver when this bill | year 1792 to the present time the figures are taken from th 
was first reported to the House, I called attention to the fact | mates of the Bureau of the Mint. A grand total during th 
that the enormous production of gold following the discovery of | riod of about four hundred years shows a production of 
that metal in California and Australia had no material effect upon | amounting to $8,204,303,000; the production of silver, $9,725, 
the comparative value of goldand silver; and I further called at- | 000, and thatthe production of both metalsamounted to $17 
tention to the fact that the reduction in the production of gold, ' 375,000. The tables are as follows: 


Vv 


Statement of the production of gold and silver in the world since the discovery of America to 1792. 


[From 1498 to 1792 is from table of averages for certain periods compiled by Dr. Adolph Soetbeer. | 


Percentage of pro-| 
| duction, by value 


= 
| Gold, value. Silver, coining value. 


y | 
Period. I i cesta 


years. ey 
yoar Annual 
| average. 


Annual 


told Silver 
average. Gol ilver. 


Total. 


1408-1520........... #3, 855,000 | 107,931,000 | $1, 954, 000 

1421-1544 . 1OY, 114, 205, 000 | 8, 749, 000 39, 986, 000 
RU er ees 90, 492, 000 12, 952, 000 207, 240, 000 
1561-1580... y 90,917,000 | 12,450,000 248, 990, 000 
1881-1000.......... 98,095,000 | 17,413,000 , 254, 010 
1001-1620........... si ARE IRS Sy MOREE RRS 113, 248, 000 17, 579, 000 351, 579, 000 
1621-1640 2 3 110, 324, 000 16, 361, 000 $27, 221, 000 
1641-1660 : 116, 571, 000 15, 226, 000 304, 525, 000 
1661-1680 : 123, 084, 000 14, 008, 000 280, 166, 000 
1681-1700 . Seka tae 143, 088, 000 14, 212, C00 284, 240, 000 
1701-1720. 7 3, Be 170, 403, 000 14, 781, 000 295, 629, 000 
id : 253, 611, 000 17, 924, 000 358, 480, 000 
9743-1900............- 827, 116, 000 22, 162, 000 443, 232, 000 
1761-1780__...... sinitadian cnedbbumh ges 7 275, 211, 000 27, 133, 000 542, 658, 000 
781-1791 5 - aca mate 3, 130, 055, 200 36, 540, 000 401, 945, 500 


Qo 


¥ 


ne OF 


pay ataI IIS 
1OomOowIwe 


S 
ore ce CO 


nN 2 


2, 570, 395, 200 


This brings us down to the year 1792, alter which the United Table showing production of gold and silver in the world, 1792-1892—Continued 
States Mint was established, and the following table, showing , --—————— > r = 
the production of gold and silver in the world from 1792 to 1892, | | Silver | Ratio ot 
is prepared from the annual estimate of the officials of that | Calendar years. Gold. | (coinage eee 


i he gold to 
Bureau: | value). silver 


Fy 
$96, 000,000 | $205, 000, 000 | 1 to 18. 40 
1 . 96,700,000 | 203, 200,000 | 1 to 18.05 
| Ratio of . 5 102,000,000 | 205, 000, 000 | 1 to 18. 16 
f PRINS OF. SOE cece cane vedssinesack 111, 800,000 | 213, 800, 000 | 1 to 18.19 
| gold to Oe Sistas “a 95, 400,000 | 115,300,000 | 210,700,000 | 1 to 18.64 
silver. 8 101, 700,000 | 105,500,000 | 207, 200,000 | 1 to 18.57 
- = . 108, 400, 000 118,500,000 | 226,900,000 to 19. 41 
| 120,600,000 | 226, 600,000 | 1 to 20.78 
1792 to 1800 _..-----.| $106, 407, €00 | $828, 860,000 | $435, 267,000 | 1 to 15.37 | jaar os r¥6 iar Sor'eoe | peotons’on0 | 1 teal 
1801 to 1810 ? -| 118, 152,000 | 371,677,000 | 489,829,000 | 1 to 15.49 | 4¢ 110’ 197'000 | 140°706'000 | 250°903' 000 | 1 to 21.90 
1811 to 1820 .....---| 76,063,000 | 224,786, 000 300, 849,000 | 1 to 15. 49 a 123, 489,000 | 162) 159! 000 | 285, 648,000 | 1 to 22. | 
' 


Table showing production of gold and silver in the world, 1792-1892. 


Silver 
Calendar years. Gold. * (coinage Total. 
value). 


ancomuesio sess eneascn ‘i 





1aSt to 1840 aeceseenee| OREN | ean | aiviteslinouasi 13, 150 172, 235, 0 285, 385, 000 | 1 to 19.76 
1831 to 1840.................| 184,841,000 | 247'920,000 | $82,771,000 | 1 to 15.75 ten cop ie aee | om os 5, 385, 

1841 to 1848 | 291,144,000 | 259,520,000 | 550, 664,000 | 1 to 15.85 > - = ia aoe ane | ee oe 
SEE dee nbiccnkses sisi 27, 100, 000 39, 000, 000 66, 100,000 | 1 to 15.78 cons , 5 ‘ 


i 
| 307, 252, 000 to 20. 92 
1850 ......--- ~-ssseeea] 44, 460,000 | 89, 000, 000 tr am.om | {to 124 Total 1792-1802 ... ...'5, 683, 908, 000 |5, 077,961, 000 |10, 711, 869, 000 


327, 422, 000 | 1 to 23.72 


1851 .........-..eeseee---e--| 67,600,000} 40,000,000 | 107, 600.000 | 1 to 15. 46 le’ B70 ne | > S18" Boe’ 000 
18S? 22 ZT TTITTZ) a2 750.000 | 40; 600,000 | 173; 850, 000 15.59 Total 1498-1701 .... ..;2, 670, 896, 000 |4, 648, 111, 000 | 7, 218, 50 | 
15. 3% Grand total for 400 
Bi years, 1493-1892 9, 726, 072, 000 |17, 930, 375, 000 | 
5. 


15 ence ertaiemenneneneanane eae api ecaphligeacniieclatnmerarmcncatinoes 


1853 _. . -_ 155, 450, 000 40, 600, 000 196, 050. 000 
18b4...........-22se------| 127,450,000 | 40, 600,000 | 168, 050, 000 
1855 . pon eves 135, 075, 000 40, 600, 000 175, 675, 000 
TOBG .. 0. eecen---eee-enee} 147, 600,000 
857 ... mised ..| 183, 275, 000 2 f ; a 
1058 2 ' 124) 650,000 | 40; 650; 000 | 165, 300, 000 | 15. From the first table we see that during the twenty-eight years 
Nig ctabise wan ..| 124,850,000 | 40,750,000 | 165, 600, 000 15. from 1493 to 1520 the annual productica of gold was double the 


| 
a --- | oo wo | <0, 00s, 08} | es, cee Oe 15.°° | production of silver, and the ratio during that period was | to 
| 


40, 650, 000 188, 260, 000 
40, 650, 000 173, 925, 000 15. 


1861 - ie 113,800,000 | 44,700,000 | 158, 500, 000 15. . 

1862 - ...| 107,750,000 | 45,200,000 | 152, 950, 000 15 U1.3. ; ; A 

1863 | 106,950,000 | 49,200,000 | 156, 150, 000 15. 37 During the sixtsen years from 1545 to 1560 the annual produc- 

eee eeains ae eee | tee tO toy | 1. £0 15-87 | tion of silvor had so increased as to be much more than double 

1966 777] 9915 100,000 | 80,730,000 | 171, 850. 000 15.43 | the production of gold, and the ratio of gold to silver did not 

1887 lath 104, 025, 000 , 225,000 | 158, 250, 000 15.57 ; change at all, but still remained at 1 to 11.3. 

1868 _..... nececeeeee--| 100,725,000 | , 225, 000 | 159, 950, 000 15. 59 

1860... | 106, 225, 000 , 500, 153, 725, 000 

1870 n0é onduneecuaeae, ane 575, 158, 425, 

i871 a , 168, 050, 000 

1872 a , 600, , 20, WW 164, 850, 000 | 

RSME NAS iinondius aiedieninloll ; , 178, 000, 000 | 

MPS ssh aed nere ce Scaler el , 500, 162, 250, 000 

1875 178, 000, 000 

000 ' 191, 300, 000 

195, 000, 000 
214, 000, 000 


0 | GREAT VARIATION IN THE AMOUNT OF GOLD OR SILVER PRODUCTION DOES 
15. 57 DOES NOT CHANGE RATIO. 


From 1561 to 1580 the annual production of silver was almost 
three times that of gold, and yet the relative value of silver to 
gold changed but the merest fraction. 

From 1581 to 1600 the production of silver was three and one- 
half times the production of gold, and yet there was no material 
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change in the ratio between silver and gold, at the end of that 

yariod the ratio being 1 to 11.9. 

From 1601 to 1660 the relative production of silver materially 
decreased, while the production of gold materially increased, and 
yet silver, instead of becoming more valuable, became much less 
valuable, and during this period the ratio of gold to silver ran 
as high as 1 to 13.8. 

From 1661 to 1680 the production of silver continued to fall and 
the production of gold so increased that the production of silver 
was a little more than double that of gold, but the ratio, instead 
of showing increase in the value of silver, showed a decrease, 
the ratio during that period being 1 to 14.7. 

From 1681 to 1740 the relative production of silver as compared 
with that of gold still further decreased, so that during that 
period the production of silver was less than one and one-half 
times that of gold. But here again, instead of silver relatively 
increasing in value it actually decreased, the average ratio dur- 
ing that period being 1 to 15.1. 

Then again, what is more remarkable, during a period from 
L781 to 1792 there was an enormous increase in the production of 
silver and a decrease in the production of gold, so that the pro- 
duction of silver far exceeded three times the production of gold, 
and yet the ratio remained the same, being during that entire 
period 1 to 15.1. 

‘We see by the second table that from 1792 to 1820 the produc- 
tion of silver continued to be more than three times that of gold, 
and the ratio of gold to silver averaged 1 to 15.49. 

From 1831 to 1840 silver production materially decreased, being 
only about one and three-fourths times that of gold, and accord- 
ing to the arguments of gold-standard men silver should have 
increased in volume, but, on the contrary, itactually fell, averag- 
ing during that time 1 to 15.75. 

From 1841 to 1848 the production of gold outstripped silver, and 
here certainly it would be argued that gold would fall and silver 
rise in value, but again the contrary took place and the average 
ration was 1 to 15.85. 


ARGUMENTS OF GOLD-STANDARD MEN UTTERLY REFUTED. 


In 1852 the production of gold was three and a half times that 
of silver, and yet the ratio was 1 to 15.59, even higher than the 
ratio which existed from 1792 to 1820, when the production of 
silver was more than three times greater than that of gold; and, 
notwithstanding the enormous production of gold from 1852 to 
1861, during which period there was no increase in the produc- 
tion of silver, the ratio remained without any aatenial varia- 
tion. 

If the arguments of the gold-standard men are correct, gold 
should have very materially depreciated, and silver should have 
advanced iu value, but we see that quite the contrary, the re- 
verse took place, and silver depreciated and gold advanced, the 
average ratioduring the five years from 1856 to 1860 having been 
i to 15,30. 

Now, from 1860 to 1873 the production of gold fell off 20 per 
cent, and the production of silver increased more than 100 per 
cent. 

Here the gold men would argue that silver should have fallen 
enormously, but, on the contrary, the ratio had not perceptibly 
changed, the average for the three years just prior to January, 
1873, being 1 to 15.59. 

I insist that all this proves that with coinage of silver at a 
proper ratio there is no probability of any increase in produc- 
tion which possibly could affect the reiative value of the two 
metals, ° 


MOSTILE LEGISLATION ALONE DISPARAGED SILVER, 


It was not until hostile silver legislation commenced in the 
United States, Germany, and other countries that the value of 
silver as compared with gold began its downward tendency. 

I have prepared a table showing the amount of specie and the 
“umount of paper money supposed to be in the country from the 
organization of the Government to June 30, 1892. 


A most exhaustive examination of the reports of the various | 


Secretaries of the Treasury and other documents failed to find 
data for the years which are-omitted. Neither could I fiud any 
records of the amount of specie in the country from 1862 to 1875, 
except the general statement that about $25,000,000 was in cir- 
culation on the Pacific coast. There is no record of the amount 
of hoarded specie during that period, and any estimate would be 
mere conjecture. 


The figures given for the early years may be taken as safe 
approximation, compiled from such evidence as was attain- 
able, 








From 1851 to 1861 the figures are very reliable, and from 1879 
to date they are official and accurate. 
With this explanation I give the following table: 
























Statement of the amount of gold and s ind pa y for 
the years stated, according tot f tres i t} 
te Total of specie | Bank notesin 
Years. in the c entry. circulation Authoritie 

A 9, 000, 000 2,500,000 | Blodget 
aaa 16, 000, 000 | 9, 000, 000 Deo 
ae 18, 000, 000 | 11, 500, 000 Do 
1793 : ! 20, 000, 000 11, 000, 000 Do 
Sidsens cece! 21, 500, 000 11, 600, 000 Do 
1795 aaiteionl 19, 900, 000 11, 000, 000 Do 
TU 16. 500. 000 10. 500 000 Do 
1797 16, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 Do 
1798 . 14, GOO, COO | 9, 000, OOO Do. 
1799 ie 17, 000, 000 10, 000, OOO Do 

| 1800 17, 00, 000 10, 500, 000 Do 
Ls01 as 17, WOU, OOO 11, QO, LOO Do 
SE a ri citinieg 16, 500, 000 | 10, 000, 000 Do 
1803 7 16, 000, 000 11, 000, 000 Do 
1804 ss 17, 500, 000 14, 000, OOO Do 
1805 Ba 18, 000, OOO 15, 000, 000 Do 
1806 i le 18. 500. 000 | 17. 000, 000 Do 
1807 sate | 20, 000, COO 18, 000, 000 Do 
{ 20, 000, 000 29, 000,000 | Gallatin 
1818. *. coc } 28, 000, 000 46. 000. OOO Do 
Weiccénn | , 500, 000 69, 000, OVO I 
inten 27, 000, OO 44, 800, 000 Do 
1830 ce 82. 100. 000 61. 000, 000 Do 
et tacmend ae ‘ 94,000, 000 | Congressional report 
Beeics cncenesshidacess . 103, 000,000 | ‘Treasury report 
1836 a 65, 000, 000 140, 000,000 | Woodbury 
aia 73, 000, 000 149, 000, 000 Do. 
! 87, 500, 000 116. 000, 000 Do 
Oo 87, 000, 000 135, 000,000 | Hazard, Commercial R or. 
1840 a 83, 000, 000 | 107, 000, 000 | Woodbury 
I  iilaaiins 75, 000, 000 | 107, 000, 000 | Gouge, Journal of Banking 
_ 7, . ncauinl 83, 700, 000 | 
TEES .ccecce a ae =f 85, 500, O00 
1844 : 100, 000, 000 75, 000,000 | Hunt, Merchants’ Magazine 
1845 eS 96, 000, 000 90, 000,000 | Estimates 
| 97, 000, 000 105, 500. COO Do 
1847 acareie 120, 000, 000 105, 500, 000 Do 
1848 oukeenietnl 112, 000, 000 128, 500, 000 Do 
oe 120, 000, 000 114, 700, 000 Do 
1850 aul 154, 000, 000 131, 366, 526 Do 
, a \ 186, 000, 000 155, 165, 251 | Estimates of the Treasury 
1852 es 204, 000, 000 171, 673, 000 Do 
1853 i 235, 000, 000 188. 181. 000 Do 
1854 - 241, 000, 000 | 204, G89, 207 Do 
1855 So ; 250, 000, 000 186, 952 Do 
1856 il 250, 000, 000 17, 95 Do 
i x 2.0, 000, 000 | 214, 778, 822 Do 
1858 : * 260, 000, 000 | 155, 208, 344 Do 
sae 250, 000, 000 | 193, 306, 818 Do 
1860 . -a 235, 000, 000 | 207, 102, 477 Do 
1861 ‘ 250, 000, 000 | 202, 005, 767 Do 
i862 aa 25, 000, 000 | 333, 452, O79 Do 
1863 a 25, 000, 000 648, 867, 283 Do 
1864 . 5 25, 000, 000 620, 5&8, ORT Do. 
aiid eaikiae 25, 000, 000 | 745, 129, 755 Do. 
1866 2A 25, 000, 000 729, 337 1 Do. 
1867 ot 25, 000, 000 703, 200, 612 Do 
1868 __. aes 25, 000, 000 691, 553, 578 Do. 
1869... ast 25, 000, 000 690, 851, 180 Do 
etn ease 25, 000, 000 607, 868, 461 Do. 
1871... me 25, 000, 000 716, 812, 174 Do 
25, 000, 000 737,721,174 Do 
Bs asain attain | 25, 000, 000 | 749, 445, 610 Do 
or 25, 000, 000 781, O84, 781 Do 
1875 Ms 25, 000, 000 Do 
ee 52, 418, 734 | Do 
2s eh bee 86, 230, 643 Do 
, ai Pa 102, 047, 907 Do 
Mee 857, 268, 178 Do 
SS 49: 3, 884 Do 
Ce 647, 778, 682 | Do 
cae oe 703, 976, 839 Do 
Sree 769, 740, 048 | 873, 749, 768 Do, 
eae 801, 068, 939 | f Do. 
SING a x:inteenaaneiel 872, 185, 823 | Do. 
I sacditiineeaials 9038, 027, 304 | Do. 
ST sins sniitas-ssionta 1, 007, 513, 901 | Do. 
I a dt 1, 092, 391, 690 | Do 
_ Serer 1, 100, 612, 434 Do. 
aad 1, 152, 471, 638 | Do. 
ese 1, 068, 131,071 | Do. 
ia doncbaeatanal 1, 234, 588, 789 Do. 
1893 .... sae 1, 213, 412, 584 Do. 





| 


I have also prepared a table which shows that from 1843 to 
1861 under Democratic rule we gained gold to the amount of $77,- 
682,257; that under Republican rule from 1862 to 1877 we lost 
gold to the amount of $583,831,117. 

That from 1878 to 1888, with only a part of the Government 
controlled by Democrats, we gained gold to the amount of $224,- 
203,020. That during Harrison’s Administration we again lost 
gold to the amount of $200,070,000, and we have already shown 
that during July and thus far in August under Cleveland and 
Carlisle the flow of gold to our shores has reached $45,000,000, 
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Table showing the value of gold coin and bullion imported into and exported 
fr the United States from 1848 to 1861, inclusive, and Jrom 1862 to 1877, inclu- 
ive, ana J 1878 to 1888, inclusvee, and From 1839 to 1898, inclusive, also shou 


ing } [ 83 Of imports or Of exports 


Excess of | 

exports | 

over | 
imports. 


Excess of 
imports 
over 
exports 


Exports. Imports. 


| } 


817, 066, 437 
1, 613, 304 | 
818, 850 | 
=e 


$300, 258 
1, 183, 116 
2,210, 979 


9 months #16, 766, 179 


2" 491, 804 
1, 151, 797 
RF a 


58 995 | 
990, 305 Lace abe 
6, 654, 636 | 
11,566,068 |-.-. 
2,125,807] 1,480, 33 
8. 786 | 
42) 201, ., 930 | 


3. on ve 748 | 
1, 499, 188 | 
3, 624, 103 | <M 


53,471, 179 | 13 


54, 48 | 10, 547, 925 


35, 489, 903 } 3, ¥ i, ) i # Di 2, 892 
6, 169, 276 f , 588 | 738 
100, 661, 634 3,769 | 89, 134, ROD 
1 033 | 3,498,228 | 61, 882, 805 
U9 8, 196, 261 63, 001, 048 | 
39. 026. 627 | 17, 024, 866 22,001,761 |__ 
73, 306, 344 8 737,443 | 68, 658, 901 | 
36, 008, 498 | 14, 132, 568 21, 870, 930 
88, 635,962 | 12,056, 950 | 21, 579, O12 | 
66, 686, 208 6, 883, 561 50,802, 647 |... _. 
49, 548, 760 8, 717.458 40, 831, 302 | 
5 | 36, 174, 268 
14, 539, 283 
53, 284, 184 
23, 184, 341 
344, 140 


86. 9B. 77 
31, 177, OHO 
26, 580, B74 | 
| 702, 704, 090 "188, 982, 878 | 
9, 204, , 455 i 
4, 587,614 | 
3. 689, 025 : 
2,565, 182] 100, 031, 259 
$2,587,880 | $4,377, 054 
11, 600, 888 17, 734, 149 | 
41,081,957 | 22, 831, 817 | 
8, 477, 892 26, 691, 696 
42,952,191 | 20,743,849 | 22,208, 842 
9, 701, 187 42,910,601 |.... 
18, 374, 234 | a, 934, 817 | 
408, TV, 2% 
59, 952, 285 } 10, 284, 858° i 
17, 274, 491 32, 943, 842 
86, 362,654 | 18, 232, 567 68, 130, 087 
5O, 195, 337 40, 699, 45 SE Becaitaincmeis 
108, 680, 844 ‘| 21, 174, 381 | 7, 506, 463 |. 
| 


18, 250, 640 | 


184, 774, 255 | 40, 450, 48 


82 3, 465, 601 112, 834, 602 | 
| | 


89-1893 210, 070, 999 |. 


Total, | 


INFLOW OF $77,682,957. REPUBLICANS 
OF §578.818,117 OF GOLD 


DEMOCRATS CAUSED AN AN OUTFLOW 

L wish to call special attention to the valuable lessons of in- 
struction which are given to us by this table.. Wesee that from 
1843 to 1861, when the country was under Democratic rule, with 
economy in the administration of affairs in every department, 
and with judicious tariff laws, our imports of gold exceeded our 
exports by $77,682,257, and at that time, it must be borne in mind, 
we had free coinage of both gold and silver. The Republicans 
then came in power, and even in time of peace increased the ex- 
penditures of the Government more than fourfold what they 
were under Democratic rule. They also enacted odious protec- 
tive tariff laws, and during their fifteen — of unbridied ex- 
travagance our gold was very freely exported. ‘We see by this 
table that from 1862 to 1877 the exports of gold exceeded the im- 
ports by the enormous sum of $538,831,117. 


DEMOCRATS CAUSED 224,208,000 OF GOLD TO FLOW TO OUR SHORES 


In December, 1875, the Democrats for the first time obtained | 
a voice in the Government by getting control of the lower House | 


of Congress. They immediately inaugurated systems of reform 
and in spite of the hostile Senate, finally succeeded in obtaining 


compromises, by which they materially reduced expenses, and | 


in February, 1878, sueceeded in enastang a law for the coinage of 

2,000,000 ounces of silver a month, This was enacted over the 
veto of the Republican President. Its effect in checking gold 
exports was almost instantaneous, and from 1878 to 1888 our im- 
ports of gold exeeeded ene of that metal by $224,203,020. It 
will therefore be seen that Democratic economy and almost 


| nal, was immediately inaugurated. 


| reached the enormous sum of $210, 070,999. 


- | required. 
. | PURCHASE OF 


} amou 
| silver would be 


| cent of our expenditures; and I wish to call special atte 
the fact that the entire expenditure for silver in the entire 


| have had precisely a contrary e 


| position to coinage of silver 
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free sitaiealia of silver enabled us to increase our stock o! 
during eleven years by $224,203,020, while we see that 
publican extravagance and bad government from 1862 


| caused us to lose gold to the amount of $538,831,117 


In 1889 the Harrison Administration came into absolut 
with a Republican House and a Republican Senate. [) 
gance, which was denounced by the conservative vote ‘88 
The MeKinle 
Sherman law were eni vcted, and these two acts, te 
the criminal extravagance and foreign demand for gol 
us to lose gold so r: .pidly that up to June 30, 1893, the ; 
our exports over the imports during Harrison’s Admini 
The last ye 
rison’s Administration the loss to our country in go 
the sum of $87,506,463. 

CLEVELAND AND CARLISLE HAVE TURNED THE FLOW OF GOL! 


[am very happy to say, however, that the conservatiy 


| on the part of Cleveland’s Administration has already 

| about a change, and-in July the country ceased losing 

| commenced gaining it. 

~ | ports during January and February of this year 
;| Harrison were $25 


The excess of exports of gold 
under P 
,201,621; while in July under Cleve: 

verse took place,and so far from losing gold we gail 
largely. The imports of that metal exceeded the e, 


#5,776,401, and the inflow of gold in August has 


| greater, and the gain to our country in gold during t 


will exceed $40,000,000. 
We see from the reports of the Treasury that 
clause in the Sherman act is correcting itself. 


| proposes to authorize the Secretary of the Tre 


tinue the purchase of silver, and yet the reports show 
month he was unable to purchase half the amour 
This shows that the Sherman law is r 
SILVER LESS THAN TWO AND ONE-HALI 
The amount paid out for silver in July was $1,67 
nt paid out thus far in August is even less than th 
at this rate the entire amount of Treasury notes 
but $20,000,000 a year, which is less t! 


5.000 


and 


of July amounted to less than 24 cents for every citizen 
United States. 
I beg to ask if anyone can reasonably contend that 


penditure of $20,000,000 a year in purchasing silver can 


cause of the great money stri 

been called togethe r to relieve. 
We have also shown that gold is no longer being hoar 

that it is more freely paid outfor customs than any waner: 


ingency which this Congr 


3 | We have also shown that the outflow of gold has cea 


that in July and August, so far from losing gold, the im 


| gold were $45,000,000 greater than the exports. 


We have also shown that silver -cOinage laws do not cu 
export of gold, but exactly the contrary. The re one ts 
Treasury show that thus far in the history of our cou 
sffect, notably during t! 
from 1878 to 1888. 

We therefore see that every reason that has been given 
r has ceased to exist. 

Not only is it very ue from these figures that coil 
silver is not re sponsib e for the present financial conditi 
the very re, And they show the wisdom of the distingu 
gentlemen who framed the Democratic platform which p! 
the party to free coinage of both metals, and with the ena 
of such a law the repeal of the Sherman act would of 1 
follow. 

PROHIBITORY BANK TAX TO BE REPEALED. 

The platform also pledges the party to a repeal of 
hibitory tax upon banks other than national banks, 
centralizing money and restoring to the States their co 


| tional right to control the financial affairs of their own p 


Our great statesmen of years ago were emphatic in tl 
position to banks in which the Government became virtu 
partner. 

In referring to such institutions Thomas Jefferson said 

Banking institutions are more dangerous than standing armies 

The New York Tribune takes a very different view. Ins 
ing of banks, it expresses the views and purposes of the Ke 
lican party. It says: 

The time is near when they will feel compelled toact strongly. Mea 
a very good thing has peendone. The mac hinery is now furnished by \ 
in any emergency, the financial incorporations of the East can act i 
on a single day's notice with such power that no act of Congress ca 
their decision. 


In another article the New York Tribune said: 


It is astonishing, yea, startling, the extent to which faith prevails in mone 


circles in New York that we ought to have a king. 





en 
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Bs +. 
In the same line of argument the millionaire Senator Sharon But even if we were comps i tochange the ratio every 
gaid | or twenty years that ought not to be raised as an obj . 
We need a strong central government. The wealth of the country has to | The cost would be ver: slight, a1 { his ory of money and 
be he burdens of the country and should control i | mintage shows that in all countries gx and silver are recoines 
ese are the character of expressions which emanate from the | on an — age of about once i f s. The la of both 
ext eme centralizing strong-government Republicans. | this country and England es | le for. inage of al 
During the Harrison Administration the influence of that cle- money whereby abrasion of tal | stained a very slight 
we! with the party in power was almost absolutely control- | loss in weight. Th standar it of the double eagle is 016 
ling | grains, and when Dy abr on ii LiS j Lots. ns 1b < to 
DA | WERSTER'’S DECLARATION THAT CONGRESS HAS NO POWER TO DE- | DG legal tender, and section 351] { : 1 pro 
MONETIZE SILVER | vides that it shall be recoined 
Ina former speech I quoted Daniel Webster as asserting that | The weight of an English vereign is 1 
Convress had no authority to demonetize either aid or silve | be legal when by abrasion its weight do ot 
In nanan speech of December 31, 1836, on th 5 sabia ct of ‘‘A | WHEN SHALL, OUR PROM BRE REDEEM) 
Specie Circular,” this great statesman said—I re a een When, Mr. Speaker, do we propose to commen 0 ip 
40 the Boston edition of the works of Daniel Webster, page 271: | with our solemn pledges to the people and give them 
I understand by cu wrency the legal money of the country, and tha coinage promised in our platform of 1892 When. Mr. Spe 
wh : constitutes a lawful tender for le bts, and is the aLALELO measure shall we redeem the promi 328 whie 1 were inse ibed upon the 
of value, then, undo ubtedly, nothing is inciuded but gold and silver. Mos ; he ; 7 ; : 
unquestionably there isno legal tender, and there can be no legal tender in | banners which waved throughout our land from the begin r 
this country, under the authority of this G yvermine nh or any Other, butgold | to the end of our lasteampaien,.and around which patriots 
and silver, either the coinage of our own mints, or fore ign colns, at rat ered.and behind wal ch an: nv of 11 \ ) Democrat followed 


regulated by Congress. This isa constitutional principle, perfectly plain 












| 
i 
1 
| . : 
and of the very h izhest importance. with exultant ee —tbe bann sol the Vemocra ic = ty borne 
_—— ——— qpressly —— d from making antes ng but gold and | aloft and ca ed to victory in ti memorable battle of less than 
silver a tender in payment of debt and although no such express prohibi 4 raar aco? a ell ¢ ts ‘ i ated ‘ : : 5 
tio nis applied to Cong ‘ess, yet Congress has no power granted to it in this a year ago: “Whe n —— th ‘ | < ned Shall, i 
respect but to coin money and to regulate the value of foreign coins. Con- be the next week or the next year , it be when the rich 
gress has exercised this power fully in both its bramches. It has coined | mines are closs od, which are now add ’muech to the wealth 
. ; ¢ c ed ro) > f “ an + 
money, and still coims it; it has regulated the value of foreign coins, and | ong prosperity of our belo: anne Will he when we have 
still regulates their-vaiue. The legal tend er, therefore, the constitutional ad pre 5} rity of oul — A - / a ut ; when We have 
standard of value, is established and can not be over hrown. To overthrow | abandoned and ‘ampied upon 6 wealth oi tha precious metal 
it would shake the whole system | which God has given to us and now demands that we dig from 
This language is very clear; but furtheron in thesame speech | th: th for the use of our people? Willit be when the silver 
Mr. Webster clearly and positively asserted that gold and silver | mining interests of our coun ire destroyed, and the noble pio 
constitute the legal standard of value in this country, and that | neers who have developed the great West have been crushed 
Congress had no authority - establish any Other standard or to God bless those men with brave and stout hearts who, with 
displace this standard, namely, the gold and silver standard. I | rifle in one hand and pick in the other, met and conquered the 
read Mr. Webster’s exact oe on page 280: fierce Indian, ndured hardships. ov ( ne obstae 3. made pros- 
Iam certainly of opimion, then, that gold and silver, at rates fixed by perous States of arid desert silent plains. and uninhabited 


forests. 

Shall it be when these men are crushed and the place they 
made civilized and beautiful are again the homes of wild beasts 
and savage Indians? Will it be when silver is thoroughly de 
based and its function as a legal-tender money is utterly de 
stroyed Will it be when. with double force, the Rothschilds 

' 


Congress, coustitute the legal standard of value in this country; and that 
neither Congress nor any State has authority to establish any other stand 
ard, or to displace this. 

Here we have the legal opinion of the greatest constitutional 
lawyer that this country has produced, proclaiming in the plain- 
est and most positive language that alaw which demonetizes 
Silver. or deprives that metal of its function as money—which | °” |", 1 iceasaslh oni Sicilians Ooeeanttiddeein ame eee eral 
means a fu!l debt-paying, full purchasing power—would be in | _— = — _— eee a ee oe 
violation of the Constitution of the United States. This is the | Pedy almost irr ES GORE A SO Se MANA aN 





| tocracy and against the interests of liberty and the people? V 
plain, unmistakable meaning of Mr. Webster's language. | tocracy and ag - of liberty and t ee ee 
- | it be when the mortgaged homes in our loved South and the 
CONSTITUTION TREATS GOLD AND SILVER THE SAME creat West are sold bv t he riff 1d the honest |} ndman 
‘ - a a aed : ; Trei are f U Vy tne sh IT, oni © nonest | Dar 
The Constitution makes no discrimination between gold and | and his lo: shave.c d to ] need ee em dhe 
e : and his loved ones have ce d to be home-holders and have be 


silver. 

The great Democratic party which met in convention and 
nominated Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Stevenson so understood th« 
Constitution, and in the plainest language pledged. the Demo- 


come tenants of soil once theirs, ] 


aut then owned by Wastern or 
foreion landlords: or will it be when these tenants of the soil 
these brave, honest men, crushed by unjust legislation, have be 


come tenants of the sod? Will it be then, Mr. Speaker, that 








cratic party to favor silver and promised the people— | the solemn pledges and promises of last November will b 
Coinage of both gold and silver without discriminating against either | dee 
metal. eee cs Boe oe ‘ : 
*4s . 4 } Wh boots it to those whose votes placed the Democratic 

The only conditions imposed were that— | partv in power last November as to what laws are enacted after 
_ ia of both metals must be of equal intrinsic and the. “are e rushed or dead. and the beautiful Republic which their 
eile, Sidi . ‘ < saan | forefathers founded has passed from the hands of the people and 

This plank of our platform closes with these words: ‘3 controlled by the arrogant and wealthy 

ro to non is policy as especially necessary for he rotect . , : te ‘ S a. ©. : 

ter tateatinas tlasees = ores onan SS aakemadie oe —# f D ww, M r. Speaker, 6 tae \ mc. Chfs year, this session, this 
unstable money and a fluctuating currency. month, this W eek. Let us not a 

Now, as a friend of thefarming and laboring classes I demand, Che promise was sacred; let it be redeemed. [Applause.| 
and as long as I have breath in my body I will continue to de- 
mand, that this policy be adhered to, and that these promises so 
specially made to the farmers and laboring classes be redeemed. Uniform System of Bankruptcy. 

THE HONORABLE COURSE FOR DEMOCRATS ’ . 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, there is but one fair and hon- 

orable course to be pursued by the Democratic party. We | SPEECH 
should immediately enact ‘a law carrying out the pledges of t , re 
a ial p!ank of theChicago platforn 1 of 1892. This: = in = 
volve free coinage of silver at a ratio prov ided for in the plat- T . r > y 7 
form. By the same bill we should repeal the 10 per ce a tax, H 0 N , K D W A aX D L A N LD) ; 
= the bill should close by repealing the purchasing clause in th OF ILLINOIS 

ermaniaw. Having donethis our pledgestothe people would aS ae 2 aa o 

be redeemed, and if, after giving the law a fair trial it should IN THE Housk oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
be found that a modification of the law was necessary we could Woducad October 25. 189 
enact levisiation to accomplish that purpose very much easi cate aie che Wino ae : mother Gaeebhere 
than we can pass the bill now under consideration. In answer {. R. 139) toesta ‘ ‘m system of bankruptcy throug 
to this proposition we are told that it might become necessar: state 
from time to time to recoin the silver so to keep the commercial Mr. LANE said 
value of the silver dollar always equal to the commercial value | Ir. CHAIRMAN: If the measure under consideration had been 


of the gold dollar. I do not think such a result would neces- | on t the Calendar in the ordinary way I would have contented my- 
sarily follow, because the history of metal coins during the last | self with simply voting and would not have taken up any of the 
400 years shows that when the law provided for the free coinage | time of the House in this discussion. But, as a member of the 
of both metals there tvas never any material change inthe ratio. | committee that had charge of the bill, I deem it proper to make 
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some statement to the House as to the manner of the reporting 
of this bill. I know it is not customary, nor perhaps, in every 
case, proper to state what has occurred in the committees of the 
House, but the gentleman who opened the debate in favor of the 
bill made some statements that Ideem it necessary to meet with 
counter statements. 


Committee on the Judiciary of this House. The committee sat 
one morning to consider it and the bill was taken up, and after 
afew minutes, before we had discussed it for more than ten 
minutes, we discovered that our views were very diverse, and a 
motion was made that the bill be referred to the House and that 
the House or the Committee of the Whole take the place of the 
Judiciary Committee in dealing with this bill, as we were not 
very busy in the House at that time. There was just a quorum 
of the Judiciary Committee present, nine members. There are 
seventeen members in all on that committee. I think that on 
the vote on the motion to refer the bill to the House a majority 
of those present voted, so the motion prevailed. But instead of 
the Committee on the Judiciary considering the bill it was re- 
ferred to the House. 

The gentleman who has charge of the bill [Mr. OATES] was 
presiding in the absence of the regular chairman, and he was 
authorized by the m jority of the quorum present to report the 
bill. I understand now—lI will not state it as a positive fact— 
that ten members of the Committee on the Judiciary are opposed 
to the bill in its present form; that is, a majority of the whole 
committee are against the bill. 

Mr. OATES. Will the gentleman allow me to sayafew words 
just there? 

Mr. LANE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OATES. My friend has not got the facts precisely right, 
although he is correct asfar as he goes. When this bill was first 
taken up in the committee and discussed I do not know whether 
he was present or not. 

Mr. LANE. I think I was present at every meeting. 

Mr. OATES. When it was first taken up and discussed it was 
agreed that the consideration of it should postponed for one 
week, to afford an opportunity to the members of the committee 
to examine the bill. At the end of that weekit was again taken 
up for consideration. The first chapter was read and we got into 
the second chapter, relating to the causes of involuntary bank- 
ruptey. They were discussed, and motions were made to strike 
out or amend, and all except one or two of those motions were 
voted down. Then it wasstated by myself, [ know, and probably 
by others, that the bill had been well considered, had received a 
great deal of attention, that the House was not very busy, and 
that it would be perhaps wise to report it to the House, and I, 
as acting chairman, stated that if I had charge of the bill in the 
House, those who favored the measure but who desired toamend 
it, should certainly have an opportunity to offer their amend- 
ments and to test the sense of the House in relation to them. 

Then a vote was taken. I do not remember how many mem- 
bers were present—the gentleman says nine. I presume he is 
right. When the vote was taken, according to my recollection 
(and I counted those voting for and against), only two voted 
against reporting the bill. But of course that was done with 
the understanding that liberal opportunity would be afforded in 
the House (as it will be) to members of the committee and to 
other gentlemen to amend the bill as we proceed with it under 
the five-minute rule. 

Mr. BAILEY. And to offer a substitute? 

Mr.OATES. Yes; a substitute isone form of an amendment. 

Mr. LANE. We agree substantially about the facts. There 
were not two pages of the bill read all the way through. Iknow 
that I never read the bill before it was reported; I had not the 
time. I expected that the bill would be read in committee and 
that we would have full time to consider it. But it was stated 
that some former committee had fully considered the bill. The 
fact, however, was that the personnel of the committee had been 
changed and also its politics. In the Fifty-first Congress it was 
a Republican committee that acted upon the bill; and many mem- 
bers—some at least——- 

Mr. OATES. The committee of the last Congress is the one 
that iabored so long upon the bill—three months inall; and that 
was a Democratic committee. Itwasalsoconsidered by the com- 
mittee of the Fifty-first Congress, which was Republican. 

Mr. LANE. At any rate, the bill is now before the House 
without full consideration by the present committee, if having 
been reported in the manner that the gentleman states. It isa 
very extraordinary measure; and it is unfortunate that it should 
come up at the presenttime. The jurisdictional fact in this bill 
is the question of insolvency. As a measure for the collection 
of debts we have nothing.to do with it. A measure of this kind 
can deal with no person unless he is insolvent. I concede that 
Congress has power to pass ‘‘ uniform laws on the subject of bank- 


| them, in view of the settled condition of our country and {| 
The fact is, sir, that this bill has never been considered by the 
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ruptey,” but I think the conditions in this country have so 
changed since the adoption of the Constitution as to render i+ 
impossible for us to pass such a bill. 

I doubt very much as to the construction which would be 
adopted by the courts if this question should now come befoy, 
changed habitsof our people. I make the broad assertion thy; 
in this country at the present time we should not pass a bank 
ruptey bill. The very foundation of a bankruptcy bill is wni- 
formity. If such a bill is not uni/orm in its operation upon a!) 
the citizens of the Republic it should not be passed. | insj 
that this bill is not uniform; and that no bill can be made y, 
form under our existing laws. 

I know that the Constitution and the laws passed in pursuance: 
of the Constitution are the supreme law of the land. Butif yoy 
adopt the policy of a bankrupt bill you repeal the laws of forty- 
four States of the Union. If you undertake to pass a uniform 
bankrupt law, you must make it uniform as to the persois to 
whom it applies; and when different parties have been subjected 
to the operation of this law, their estates must be left in the 
same position. This can not be done under our present system, 

This bill declares in effect—I do not pretend to quote its exac 
terms—that a man is a bankrupt when his estate is not equal to 
his liabilities atsome valuation—I do not know whether it means 
a valuation with reference to a forced sale or a voluntary s 
but for the purposes of my argument thatquestion isimmaterial, 

In this connection, the bill makes no statement as to the amount 
of property which may be exempted under the law of any Stite 
In the State of Texas the law allows a debtor an exemption of 
something like $5,000; in Illinois the exemption is $1,000; in 
Michigan $4,000; in some other States it isas low as $300. Now, 
when you declare a man a bankrupt do you take into consider- 
ation all his property? If you do,then a man in the State of 
Texas who owes $2,000 and owns property to the value of $5,000 
is not an insolvent; but if you take into consideration the ex- 
emption law of the State, a man in Texas who has $5,000 and 
has not sufficient property over and above that amount to pay 
his debts, is insolvent; so in Illinois a man owning $1,000 worth 
of property, and not having sufficient above that amount to pay 
his debts, is insolvent. Is this a uniform system of bankruptcy? 

Here you have forty-four States of the Union, all or near!y al! 
of them having insolvent laws and laws regulating assignments 
for the benefit of creditors; and in a greatmany cases these laws 
are equitable and a. Now, when the bankruptcy machine 
provided by this bill begins to grihd, one debtor starts witha 
margin of $5,000, another with a margin of $4,000, another with 
a margin of $1,000, and so on. Is this uniformity within th 
meaning of the Constitution when it provides for a ‘ uniform” 
system of bankruptcy? No; sir. The meaning of that instru- 
ment must have been that such a law should apply equally on al! 
persons in all parts of the Union, that when you discharge bank- 
rupts under this law you should leave them in just the same con- 
dition. 

The bill provides that each debtor shall be entitled to the ex- 
emptions provided by the laws of his own State. Thus under 
the operation of this bill the debtor would in some cases, when 
discharged by the bankruptcy court, be in comparatively good 
circumstances, worth $30,000 or $40,000; in other States he would 
be left with little or nothing. Again in many of the States the 
law declares specifically what property shall be exempt. That 
is the case in my own State. There the law reserves to a man 
the homestead on which he is living to the valve of $1,000, and 
also allows him personal estate to a certain amount. When ex- 
ecution is sued out against his goods and chattels, he has aright 
to schedule as against that execution $400 worth of persona! 
ai my 

Now, how are you going to enforce this under the provisions 
ofthis bankruptcy bill? Itcannot bedone. Why? Because, take 
as one illustration: The law of the State of Illinois makes an ex- 
ception of $400, but the law can not be brought into operation 
until the execution is actually in the hands of the sheriff, the 
constable, or other officer, and a levy is about to be made upon the 
property. Therefore under this act there is no property in that 
State that can be exempt. You see, then, the manifest injustice 
of undertaking to establish such a law. So you might pass on 
through the whole schedules of this bill and you will find it is 
thorofghly impossible, absolutely impossible, to accomplish the 
intent of the Constitution by making a uniform bankrupt sys- 
tem that will treat every man alike, under the design of the 
Constitution, in all parts of the Union over which the law has 
dominion and power. 

I know in my own State, Mr. Chairman, our courts have taken 
different views as to the application of laws in different States. 
For example, we have the common law of England in uperation in 
that State, and it is held in England that. a man is compelled to 
keep his stock on his own land. We have, asI say, the common 
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law prevailing in Illinois, and yet in Illinois our supreme court— 
and there is no abler court in the Union, able men all of them— 
held that under the common Jaw a man had a right to let his 
stock go at large; that he was not compelled to keep them in 
his own inclosure. Public policy would not tolerate the com- 
yn law to prevail there. Why? Because we have large prai- 
a9 there, vast pasture lands, and public policy, under the same 
law that prevails in Illinois and in England held that public 
policy permitted a man to turn his stock at large for the reason 
that | have stated, that we have extensive ranges there. 

Now, when you bring this question as to the operation of a 
bankrupt law before the Supreme Court —-I do not know that it 
was ever before the court in the past—why could they not hold 
that the conditions of the country have so changed that there 
are now forty-four States having assumed this jurisdiction, to be 
contrary to the geniusof our Government to pass sweeping laws 
that repealed the enactments, as it must, of all of the States of 
this Union. You will see the confusion to which it would lead. 
[ do not know what the court may decide on such a question, and, 
as | have said before, [do not care. 

As far as I am personally concerned I have never paid a great 
deal of attention to what the courts decide unless it meets with 
my own approval, TI have never regarded a case as res judicata 
as far as 1am concerned, unless it confirms my own ideas and 
opinions of justice. I have seen cases overruled too often. If 
vou follow the Supreme Court of the United States itself, you 

will find on the constitutional questions alone that they have 

time and time again reversed themselves. 

There is no question of that, and when you change the per- 
sonnel of the court you can not tell just what the decision on the 
same question may be. And you can not tell what they might 
hold, therefore, in a case of this kind that we are now discuss- 
ing. So I say from a legal standpoint that you can not pass a 
uniform system of bankruptcy. Manifestly it would be an im- 
possibility. 

I want to speak, Mr. Chairman, not in extravagant terms about 
the bill before us. But it does seem to me, using language as 
mild as I can possibly use it, that it is the most drastic, vicious, 
and pernicious bill that was ever offered before to a legislative 
body for its enactment. Every word of it bristles with penal- 
ties and punishments. The genius of the man must have been 
extraordinary to have produced such a measure, and I can not 
believe that any one man ever wrote it all. It must have been 
the emanation of more than one human brain. Why if you 
leave the question of preparing a bankrupt bill to my friend 
from Alabama [Mr. OATEs], the chairman of the subcommittee, 
he could no more draft that bill, with his kind heart, than he 
could fly in the air. 

‘Yhe very moment you file under this bill a petition you open 
the door of the State prison to the bankrupt debtor somewhere; 
and the moment the petition is filed he stands an adjudged con- 
vict before the law or a ticket-of-leave man. He loses his citi- 
zenship in the sense of a loss of freedom. He stands before the 
door of the penitentiary in every step under the operation of the 
bill, from the filing of the petition until the day of his discharge. 
Itis most extraordinary, sweeping, vicious, and wicked. Ido 
not know whether any more vicious legislation has ever existed 
heretofore. 

Blackstone says that the Romanlaw was that when a man was 
declared a bankrupt his body was divided amongst his cred- 
itors; thatit was cut up andeach creditor got his piece. He does 
not say just what his creditor did with the body or the piece of 
it which he got for his share; but he tells us if it was not enough 
togo round among them, satisfying the debt of each one, then 
they took his wife and the children and divided them amongst 
them and held them in slavery. The measure under considera- 
tion may not be as bad as that, but there is not a great deal of 
difference. Whena man is disgraced and the savings of his life- 
time taken away from him what is life to him? When aman 
g0es through this mill he isa convicted man, and his family 
would never outlive the odium that is attached to hisact. Never. 

I know in my own community men who went through the 
bankrupt mills of 1841, and yet to his grandchildren the fact is 
thrown into their teeth that their grandsire was a bankrupt. 
If bankruptey is not an odious thing, why do these gentlemen 
who send out their inquiries about the financial standing of 
every man in the country, insert in every one of them the ques- 
tion: “Was this man ever declared a bankrupt?” They all con- 
tain that inquiry. 

When you puta man through this machine you destroy his 
credit forever. He has no more financial standing in the com- 
munity, and the odium of it will abide with him as long as he 
lives. Why should the American Congress at this time wish to 

pass an act of such a drastic nature? 

The English law was pretty severe. Under that law, if a man 
was convicted of petit larceny, he forfeited his goods and chat- 
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tels; but this bill is worse than that, because when the man was 
tried for petit larceny he was entitled to the benefit of a reason- 
ble doubt, which is held by the courts everywhere to be equal 
to one good witness; but under this bill he forfeits his whole es- 
tate, beciuse he fails for thirty days to pay a promissory note. 
He forfeits the entire property of his estate. That is what itis 
absolutely. 

Under the English law a man forfeited his lands if he was found 
guilty of outlawry; but here, because a man sutfersanexecution 
or attachment lien to remain against his property he forfeits 
both his personal goods and his real estate, although the attach- 
ment is taken out where there is not the shadow of a claim against 
him. 

In my State, for example, the law allows you tosue out attach- 
ment in a tort, in acase of slander, crim. con., or anything of that 
character. The plaintiff is allowed to sue out anattachment and 
levy upon your property. Now, you may deny inlaw and in fact 
that you are liable for a dollar in that action, but the court does 
not sit for three or four months. We only have court twice a 
year, and you have no chance to try thequestion. Pending that 
the attachment remains, and you are liable under this bill tobe 
driven into bankruptcy. They say they will amend some of these 
things when they come to them. I hope they will. If they do, 
then it will not be this bill. 

Mr. CULBERSON. They did not amend itin the committee. 

Mr. LANE. They did not do it in the committee, as my col- 
league [Mr. CULBERSON] suggests, and I apprehend they will not 
do it here. 

This bill ought not to be passed. I am notcriticising the vote 
that any man may cast upon this floor. Iam only speaking here 
for my own people. I say if this bill should be passed it will be 
such a blow to their interests, such a detriment to their welfare, 
that I could not meet them and look them in the face and say | 
had supported this measure. 

Now, what is the condition in this country? It is different 
everywhere. The gentleman who addressed the committee yes- 
terday [Mr. DENSON] told us of the condition in the South. The 
condition in the South is entirely different from whatit is in the 
West. He said that in the South the farmers had mortgaged 
their possessions to their local merchants, who carried them 
through from year to year, and that atthe end of the year they 
had asettlement and paid up. 

Now, that is not the condition in my country. Inthe West we 
have mortgages, and a great many of them, lam sorry to say, 
but nearly all of our mortgages are held inthe East. Our farmers 
owe our local merchants, but it ison running accounts; and here 
I want to show you where the injustice of this billcomesin. In 
one part of my State, up near Chicago, they settle their accounts 
about every thirty days. They sell goods there on thirty days’ 
time, and close the accounts at the end of that period by note 
or otherwise. Down in my part of the State, 200 miles from 
there, accounts run a year. The farmer goes to the local mer- 
chant and runs an account. There is no agreement as to when 
payment shall be made. The merchant may at any time bring 
suit on that account, but that is never done inmycountry. It is 
never done until the end of the year, and when the farmers har- 
vest their crops they come in and settle these accounts. 

Now, if this bill is passed, what will happen? Laying aside 
altogether the question of the debtor and the creditor affected 
immediately by the bill, the effect would be to turn loose upon 
my people a hundred deputy marshals. You declare a man in 
my community a bankrupt, and of course if he is a bankrupt the 
reason is because the farmer can not pay him. You have so re- 
duced the price of property in the last fifteen or twenty years 
that no farmer is able to pay. The legislation of the country 
has been such for the last few years and prices so low that no 
farmer can pay. 

I want to give you some statements of my own personal knowl- 
edge in this matter. I want to tell you that in my country lands 
that sold readily fifteen years ago for $45 an acre will not bring 
$25 now. Horses that sold three years ago for $150 are a drug 
upon the market at $50. Sheep that sold at $5 ahead two or 
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three years ago are bringing a dollar and a half now. We used 
to get 80 and 90 cents and adollar a bushel for our wheat a few 
years ago. Now it is selling for 40 cents, and everything else 
in about the same proportion. 

Now, in the name of Heaven, what does a Democratic Con- 


gress mean bv bringing in at this time a bill that will force these 
men to be sued in the Federal courts, a hundred miles from 
home, to pay the bankrupt merchants in their own town; and 
then, when that is done, whatisthe next step? Why, these fel- 
lows in the East will come on and foreclose their mortg.ges. 
Nay, gentlemen, I suspect that this bill is brought in for that 
very purpose. 

These mortgages will be foreclosed ultimately, but in 


my 
State a debtor has some chance for his life. 


We have been 
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hedging for twenty years. The laws we have been passing in 
our State have been constantly in favor of the debtor. A few 
years ago « merchant in Chicago had the right toget out a sum- 
mons in the city of Chicago and summon a man down in my part 
of the State, send fhe summons to any sheriff in the State, and 
have it served upon ‘the debtor there, returnable in Chicago, 
where judgment could be taken against him. But our Legisla- 
ture put a stop to that kind of thing, and under our iaw a man 
can notnow besued except.in the county where he lives or where 
he may be found. 

Mr. OATES. Will you explain how this bill could operate 
against the farmers and laborers, when they are not subject to 
its involuntary provisions, but can take the benefit of going into 
bankruptcy if they need it or desire it? 

Mr. LANE. I have just been stating how that was. You de- 
clare that some merchant in my town is insolvent. He is put 
into bankruptey, while the farmers may have accounts with 
him for $5,000 to $8,000, as they have around in my neighbor- 
hood, that they have contracted during the year. Now, this 
man is put into bankruptcy and you appoint an assignee. 

Mr.OATES. A trustee. 

Mr. LANE. Yes; you have changed the name. Youappoint 
& trustee, who takes charge of his goods. It is justlike theold 
story of the lion putting on the asses clothes; the ears still stuek 
up, and showed what he was. You have changed the terms in 
this bill so as to make itmore pleasant so that it may pass them. 
Tho people are used to thenames of ‘‘ register ’ and ‘‘ assignee,” 
and know what those words mean. The courts have construed 
their meaning, and you have changed them here to a ‘‘referee.” 
We understand what that is in my country. It is nota court. 
You have no ‘‘assignee’ or “register” in this bill; but you call 
him a ‘‘ trustee;” and whena man is adjudged a bankrupt by the 
law the right of action is transferred from the debter to the 
trustee. The trustee hasthe right, and it is his duty toat once, 
or as soon as he can thereafter, bring an action to recover these 
accounts. 

Mr. OATES. Your argument is that the debts the farmers 
owe to the merchant, and which compel him to go into bank- 
ruptcy, will go into the hands of the trustee, and that he will 
oppress them? 

Mr. LANE. He will bring suit against them for the recov- 
ory of these accounts; and it is made his duty to dose by this 
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Mr. OATHS. But he will have no more right than the mer- 
chant had, will he? 

Mr. LAN. The merchant could at any time under our sys- 
tem of business sue upon the account, because there is no time 
given. That is the rule in our country; but it is tacitly under- 
stood with allmerchants thata farmer may.go to their stores and 
trade, and he will not be cailed wpon for one dollar until the-end 
of the year, when he is to settle the account. The merchant 
may change his view and sue him at once; but if he should do 
so he would never do any more business in our country. 

When you appoint the trusteo or register, why these accounts 
go into his hands as accounts due and he must collect them. 

Mr. OATES. Of course, his rights will be no greater than 
those of the man to whom the debts were due. 

Mr. LANE. I concede that; but he could do what the other 
man dare not do; he could give the man more time. 

Mr. OATES. ae it is doing too much of that which 
made him a bankrupt .and not able to pay his debts. 

Mr. LANE. That may be true; and he would not be declared 
bankrupt unless you, by this machinery, made him so. 

Mr.KYLE. He could grantindulgences and the trustee could 


not. 
Mr. LANE. He is paid forit; it isno favor; and this bill tries 
to do what you could not do x any other legislation. 


Mr. OATES. Hasa man the right to grant indulgences to 
others at the expense of anybody else—— 

Mr. LANE. He is only doing it at the expense of those to 
whom he is granting the indulgence. 

Mr. OATES (continuing). If he owes debts and can not pay 
them? 

Mr. LANE. 
the sale. 

Mr. OATES. How is it, then, that he fails to pay his debts? 

Mr. LANE. Because he has made his account upon this plan, 
which you would wipe out. They do not want to be sued until 
the term of the court comes around, if sued at all. 
—. OATES. Can not he make his contracts so as to get more 

ef 


He takes that into consideration when he mekes 


Yes, he could; but he can not do so under this 


Mr. OATES. The bill would not subject him to anything he 
did not centract for. If he becomes a rupt by giving too 
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much credit to irresponsible people, ought that ex 
from responsibility? 

Mr. LANE. Yes, sir; he could not do business wit} 
= in our country, and they would not contract with hj 
estroy the credit of the merchant there, and, as I ; 
you make every farmer in the country who may be ow 
iable to be sued in Springfield or Chicago, a hun 

away from his home. 

Mr. OATES. You argue that it would break do 
system? 

Mr. LANE. No, sir; not at all. 

Mr. OATES. If that is it, all our Populist fri: 
favor the bill, secause they denounce the credit syst 
platform. 

Mr. LANE. Whatever it is, I am in favor of prey 
I am not in favor of a law that collects debts in this \ 
times do not improve, we would be forced in many of 
to pass stay laws. But if this bill becomes a law, , 

sa stay law in any State because it ties up the St.: 
atures. ow, there is no doubt that the experience : 
teaches that the passage of stay laws now and the: 
benefit toacommunity. I have said that this bill ; 
do what can not be done, it attempts to equalize d 
can not be done. It is utterly impossible. If you w: 
do that, you would overthrow the legal learning of 
years. 

Mr. BOATNER. Will the gentleman state what provi 
this bill proposes to equalize debts; and will he also tell 
he means by saying that it undertakes to “ equalize d 
what sense does he use the words? 

Mr. LANE. It proposes to pay every creditor pro rata. 
assumes that all a man’s debts are on an equalfooting. It 
away the right, which the law of my State and of oth 
gives a debtor, to prefer certain creditors. That is th 
my State. We have, however, an assignment law whi 
pels a man who makes an assignment to treat every! 

If he makes an assignment, he must treat resident an 
dent creditors alike, and our courts are open every d 
year for the enforcement of that law, and any one of 1 
ters has the right to bring the debtor before the court 
an investigation as to whether he has turned over bis \ 
tate or not; and we have laws to punish perjury in suc! 

These cases are tried before judges learned in the 
ted by the people, and having a local responsibility, but 
propose to turn loose a horde of ignorant sappers and 
the people, men who have no legal knowledge, and th: 
propose to allow them is such that no man who has 
ufford to accept the office. But I know the purpose of th 
can not deceive anybody about that. If this bill should 
I hepe it will not, you will bring in a bill at the next s 
Gongress to pay these gentlemen a fair compensation 
every man is entitled to. Why, amouse could not live | 
compensation fixed in this bill. 

Nebedy of respectable business capacity could afford + 
an office under the provisions of this bill. The former 
vided a compensation of $1,000 a year to be paid out « 
Treasury to each referee; but that has been left out of t 
because the promoters of it evidently thought that in thi: 
the best way was to cut off the dog’s tail by inches: LI re 
that if this bill becomes a law now, in the next Congress 
body will come in here with a wailing cry that we hav: 
public officers, appointed under the law, and that they 
not to be required to work without just eompensation. 

Mr. OATES. The bill in the Fifty-first Congress was : 
publican bill with liberal salaries, but this is an econo 
Demoeratic bill. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LANE. Yes, economical for the present. 

Mr. RAY. Before the gentleman leaves thesubjecto! pre! 
ences, I wish he would state whether or not he is in favor 0! 
laws which permit the debtor to give preferences to « certall 
fewand tocheat his other ereditors out of any partof his estate: 

Mr. LANE. I am in favor of the common law of Knglan 
which has stood for five hundred years, which is indorsed by th 
wisdom of ages and has had the approval of the greatest men! 
the world, and that law aliows a debtor to give preferences. 

Mr.RAY. ButI wish the gentleman would give meanex)!! 
answer. Are you in favor of acondition of things which pe 
mits the debtor to transferall of his property to a few of his cr 
itors to the exclusion of the others? a 

Mr. LANE. I.am in favorof the law as laid down by the hig! 
est courts in this country and in England, and that is to tb 
effect that a debtor has the right to prefer his creditors, and 0 
pay one to the exclusion of others. i think a man can adminl- 
ter his own estate best, and that hethas the right to say und! 
all the circumstances of his case which creditor has render’ 
him the greatest service. 
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Mr. BOATNER. A law which permits a man totransfer his | Do gentlemen here realize what a man’s character is worth to 
estate to his brother-in-law, his father-in-law, or his sister-in- | him in business transactions: 
faw. : | Why, sir, it is everyth ng. The merchant who has lived in 

Mr. LANE. Yes; they are the proper ones to take care of at | your town for twenty or thirty years and has carried on his busi 
certain times; if their debts ure just they are the very ones to | ness honestly and upright y, has a character which stat by 
take care O! and the ones that I would take care of. But, Mr. him as a stone wall—asa bulwark of « nse which in our courts 
Chairman, 1 have said that if this bill should pass it would con- | is equal to a witness toevery fact connect vith his life. When 
tradict the wisdom and the ad judications of the courts for five he is tried in court, he h ss a right ta be tried by his peers, his 
hundred years. Judge Story hims ‘lf devotes a great part of his neighbors, the people of the Lo ality where | elives—people who 
Con mentaries on Equity tothe right of and the duty of a debtor know him, Ww ho know that he is an upright and honorable man. 
in failing circumstances to prefer certain creditors to others. | Thus when he is urffortunately compelled to nto ¢ t his 
Pomeroy on Equity Pleading devot s a large part of his work character carries him through, and he goes out wit in, 
on equity to the same subject, and all the law books through with 1 tarnished reputation Bu nder this b 
all the ages have held that doctrine. take a man hundreds of miles away from his hon toa j 

Mr. RAY. Would it not be much better for the law itself to | risdiction » be tried before : ry Oo know nothi 

pint out the class of creditors and the class of debts that shall | him 

} eferred? Tl h 1 of > advan e l h < ol 

Mr. LANE. Oh,I believe in leaving something to the Ameri- | lifetime; fo 1ds before that ju dj » be regarded 
can itizen’s conscience. I do not want to make him a slave to h tan. They d t know h In the first 
laws on every occasion, to tell him how often he shall kiss his | place, the juries of our Federal « re not selected in the 
wife, how often he shall nurse his baby, and all thatkind of thing. | right way. How are they select Che clerk of the court or 
[Lat ehter.| I do not want laws of that kind. Now, Mr. Chair- | somebody in authority writes down to your ity or mine ask 
mun, what [ was about to sayis this: Suppose I am in business, | ing some minion to send up the names of four or tive men to act 
buying goods from a New York or St. Louis merchant. I h as jurors. Juries made up in this way are not to b red 
been buying goods from him for five or ten years. He has been | with our local juri lected b ip so ! v the 
selling me his goods at a profit of 30 or 40 per cent on every | men chosen, who select th ‘ en the commu to 
bill. He has made that profit out of me right along because it | do jury duty. 
was my contract. I get into astraitened condition and I go to lam opposed to this bill fro inning to end—in all its 
some friend and say to him: ‘‘I am greatlyin need of money and | features. I am opposed to all laws for voluntary bankruptcy. 
I wish you would lend me some money or indorse for me for a | Why should: in be allowed to discharge his debts by passing 
short time.” through a bankruptcy court? Suppose a man says to me, acred- 


In the one ease I have bought goods from the merchant 
a profit to him that on a fair accounting I would not bo owing 
him a dollar. He has made so much out of me in the meantime 
that if I should fail and he should lose his whole claim, he would 
not in equity actually lose 1 cent. But, on the other hand, the 
man who, for the time being, lends me $500, or lends me his 
name, to bridge me over my difficulty, has parted with his own 
money for my accommocation, and I say that all the law books 
hold that itis my right and my duty to protect him in prefer- 
ence to the general creditor. 
arise under this bill. Aman may besued in court, aseverybody 
knows, upon a claim which has no foundation in fact, and the 


case may go against him by rank perjury, yet under this bill that | flourished here 


judgment stands and is held to be asequitable and as just before 
the court as the claim of a man’s mother-in-law, as the gentle- 
man from Louisiana has suggested, who has lent him money to 
go into business or to support his family. I know that people 
make a cry against this principle, but what justice has not equal 
ized you can not equalize by law. 

My State, I say, allows this to be done. If a man is in failing 
circumstances he may convey all his property (if he does it bona 
fide) to one creditor; and this he is allowed to do upon the prin- 


itsuch | it 


Take another case which might | was before the 











or, ‘Oh, yes, I did owe you money, but here is my discharge 
from the bankruptcy court.” Itis notsigned by his creditors, but 
it is signed by the court. Is there any man in the world who 
would respect that kind of adischarge? Though a man is dis- 
charged by a thousand courts or a thousand juries in that sort 
of a proceeding, he still owes his previous debts in justice and 

equity. He can not pay his debts in that way 
We h that sort of thing illustrated her 1 the Fiftioth 
Congress when the contested-election case of Small vs. Elliott 
House. It had been stated that Mr. Small, the 





colored gentleman who was here claiming a seat, had been con- 
victed of per But rising on the other side of the House h 
pardon, saying, ‘‘Gentlemen, what does it 
amount to if I was convicted of p Here is my pardon,” 
According to his view that wiped out the perjury, that cleared 
his character, that settled the whole thing. inthe same way, 
| under this bill, you propose that a debtor may come in with his 
| certificate obtained in a proceeding of voluntary bankruptcy and 
may say ‘‘ My debt is discharged.’ 

I know that such a provision is urged as operating in favor of 
honest debtors; but I want to say to you, after thirty years’ ex- 
perience in the active practice of the law and as a business man, 
that I hav xen an honest debtor who has not been able 


ciple of the English law which, as I said, has been in force for | 


five hundred years, and has met the approval of the best English 
judges and of the great jurists of this country. 

This bill does another thing in the way of legal robbery. It 
provides that if a man is proceeded against as a bankrupt—or 
possibly as soon as the papers are served on him—the bankruptcy 
court acquires jurisdiction of his estate;.and even if the man 
dies the court goes on with the administration of that estate. 

How would such a provision work? 


snever se 


1 
with hiscreditors upon more favorable terms tha! 





to comproml 





| you can provide by any bill which you may pass. I never sawa 
man who, having been unfortunate in business ventures and 
being obliged to appeal to his creditors, has not found them, if 


| 


I say that in this provi- | Kansas, where, 


sion you propose to enact a law which will rob the wife and chil- | 


dren of the debtor of what the State law gives them and of what 
they havea right to expect in the event of his death. 
State we have what iscalled the widow's award. Ifthe husband 
dies the widow is entitled under our law to a set-off of about 
$700 or $800. 
her family and to various other allowances. 
bill, as soon as a man is sued as a bankrupt the bankruptcy 
court acquires entire jurisdiction of his estate, and such allow- 
ances as [ have just mentioned are not claims provable in bank- 
ruptcy; 80 that the result is that the whole estate is taken away 
from the debtor's family. 

Now, I want to call attention to another point in this case. 
This bill provides for a local court—a referee in each county of 
the whole Union. Thus at one sweep you make 2,300 officers, 
and [ venture to say that it will require not less than 8,000 per- 
sons in all to put the provisions of this bill in operation. This 
referee is constituted a sort of court, but he has no right to 
punish for contempt except in certain cases; in all others he must 
report to the court. Under this provision the party is liable to 
be dragged off a hundred miles from his home. What does that 
amount towhen a man is engaged in business? Why,sir, atone 
fell swoop itsnatches from a man the character of a lifetime. 





In my | say here that so far as I am individually concerne 
] ) 


She isentitled to a set-off of one year’s support for | 
But under this | am indi 
! evils. 


| 
| 
| 





they recognize the fact that he intended to pay them, ready to 


help him out. That invariably happens if the creditors are th 
right sort of men; and if they are not, let the debtor remove to 
I believe, the statute of limitations wipes o 
debts at the end of two year 
My friends, and gentlemen of the Ho of Represen es, | 
d, I nk it 


hink 
Oo some almshouse than 
tmaking this stat nt, 
for their benefit; bu 


: ; os ; p 
cholce between the t ) 


would be 
through : 
oi course, 
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court of bankruptcy. I am n 
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[ want to say, Mr. Chairman, that you can not make this 

a . If you will examine the American Statistician 
you will find that in England, where a bankruptcy law ! 
é in one form or other for many years, the cost of its ad 


enforced 
ministration is 40 per cent of the total assets of bankrupt e 
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tat Where you find a compact community in dealing with 
the administration of a law, a community where there is no dua! 
government, necessitating such xpens that in its admin 


istration, what could you expect of its cost in a Government like 
this? In the case of the English bankrupt courts the parties are 
upon the ground; they can have an adjudication at their own 
home With us it is a very different matter. Taking the ex- 
pense of the law in England as a criterion, you will find that 75 
per cent of the assets here would be 1 


‘quired for the adminis- 
tration of the law. 
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I have been able to find only a few references as to thd cost 
question, but I will give some of them to the House. The At- 
torney-General in 1878 was asked for a report on this very ques- 
tion, and he gave the report in a thousand cases selected from 
the mass of cases promiscuously. I find that in those cases the 
assets were $9,000 in each case on an average, and I found the 
amount collected was $700 each on an average; $9,090 to start 
with being the amount reported to the court, and $700 was all 
that was realized from the assets of the estate, or $13 less on every 
$1 than the bankrupt schedules. Now, add the cost of adminis- 
tration to this, and see what is left of the bankrupt estate. | 
find another report given in the next year, 1876 down to 1877, 
under the old bankrupt act, and I find here in one thousand cases, 
again selected at random, under the provisions of that law, that 
the total assets amounted to $375,700,and the costs—Iask you to 
think fo this for one moment—and the costs in those cases were 
$261,334. 

Mr. HUNTER. Is that 75 per cent? 

Mr. LANE. It is worse than 75 per cent. 

Now, if you are going to strip the creditor and take all he has 
got, why not take it all at once and not fool it away under such 
a law as this? Remember, Mr. Chairman, that the moment you 
file the bankruptcy petition the debtor is in peril of the jail or 
penitentiary, and you make no provision for his discharge by a 
trial by jury, to which he isentitled under the Constitution. The 
very act—as shown here by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
|Mr. STONE] the other day—the very act by which he is made a 
bankrupt makes him a guilty man, and prevents his discharge 
in binkruptey, and puts him in danger of the penitentiary, and 
he is not entitled to a discharge; and this bill expressly provides 
that the records shall be conclusive—not prima facie evidence— 
but makes the records of the court conclusive evidence. Who 
ever heard of a record of a court being conclusive. A clerk 
writes upa judgment, obtained perhaps by fraud or forgery even, 
when there was nothing at all to justify the act; and yet, under 
the provisions of this bill, when that judgment is once written, 
no matter how obtained, it becomes conclusive proof of the facts 
therein stated. 

{Here the hammer fell.] 


Silver. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, November 1, 1898. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 1) torepeala part of 
anact, approved July 14, 1890, entitled “An act directing the purchase of silver 
bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes ’’— 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: From the beginning of our Government there 
has always been more or less division of sentiment and opinion 
within the ranks of each of our great parties upon economic 
measures. There have been high-tariff and low-tariff Repub- 
licans and high-tariff and low-tariff Democrats. 

The mighty and victorious Democratic party of to-day differs 
within itself upon the question which for three months has oc- 
cupied the time of the American Congress, and very largely the 
attention of the people not only of this, but all other civilized 
countries. 

But, Mr. Speaker, we are all Democrats, pledged to the great 
principles upon which our party is founded, and we will stand 
together as Democrats, firm as the eternal hills, fighting for the 
winciples for which our forefathers contended a century ago. 
Ap rlause. ] 

Diversity of opinion upon questions of policy and business 
must always exist within the ranks of the dominant and con- 
trolling party of so great a country as this. 

Upon questions of finance the Northeast has interests very 
different from those of the South and West, but upon the funda- 
mental principles of government we all stand in the solid pha- 
lanx of democratic brotherhood. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to say one word to our Representatives of 
the rural South and West who have lent their influence and 
votes in the advocacy of repeal unaccompanied by legislation 
for the silver coinage pledged to the people by the platform of 
only a year ago. 
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TERRIBLE RESPONSIBILITY ASSUMED BY CONGRESSMEN FROM THY 
AND WEST WHO VOTE FOR REPEAL WITHOUT SILVER COIN AGE 

[ admonish them of the terrible responsibility they hay o 
sumed. They have promised prompt action in carrying o hae 
pledges of our party to give the people the coinage of 
promised in the platform. 

They have assured the country that this is the first ste, 4» 
the direct pathway to bimetallism, and that this law 4 
promptly followed by the silver coinage for which the » 
voted last November. They tell us that this is only cl, 
the decks for action. i 

Mr. Speaker, my apprehension is that they either deceive \. 
or are themselves deceived. They no doubt will vote with ,. 
for the silver coinage promised by the platform, but I fea, ; 
will be when confronted by too strong a combination of | 
licans and gold-standard Democrats. 

Let me tell these gentlemen that to be worthy of and enjoy the 
enduring regard of Mr. Cleveland, they must be true to the peo. 
ple whose credentials entitle them to seats in this Hall. 

In the war play of ‘‘ Held by the Enemy,” honor, fidelity, ang 
duty compelled a brave Federal officer to crush the heart, ang 
almost the life, of the beautiful and devoted Southern gir] he 
very dearly loved. 

You recall the rapturous applause when, with anguish pene- 
trating his soul, he turned to the idol of his heart, and said: | 

You must be true to your cause, and I must be true to mine, 


Mankind respects honor, fidelity, and truth, and the applause 
received by our great Chieftain from all the world is more than 
all else due to these ennobling qualities entering into and ex- 
emplifying his life and character. 

ENGLISH OPINION OF THE REPEAL BILI 

The editorials of the English press immediately following the 
passage of tie repeal bill by the House show very clearly that 
the financiers of England regarded this bill as an establishment 
of the gold standard in thiscountry. These editorials also show 
that the capitalists of England regard this action of the Ameri- 
can Congress as a triumph on their part. 

The bill passed the House August 28, 1893, and I will read par- 
agraphs from the editorials of London papers. 

| read from the editorial of the London Times upon thi sub- 
ject in its edition of August 29. This influential paper says: 

It is the expiring effort of the silver party. Silver, deprived of the 


of the Sherman act, will sink to a level too low to suit the bimetallist n 
tions of a proper ratio or to facilitate the establishment of a double standard 


[also read the editorial from the Pall Mall Gazette of August 
29. In discussing that subject that paper says: 

When confidence and credit are restored by the repeal of the pernicious 
Sherman act, the task of fiscal reform (single gold standard) in the United 
States will become easier. 

A dispatch from London dated August 29 says: 

The Daily News to-day expresses the opinion that the repeal of th: She 
man act will prove a serious blow to bimetallists throughout the world 
a great victory for common sense and the single standard. 

These three great journals are the exponents of the opinions 
of English people, and it is clear from these editorials thi they 
regarded this legislation as the death-blow and death-knel! o! 
silver. 
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THE BILL IS A REPUBLICAN MEASURE. 

The very source from which the bill now before the Hous 
emanated ought to put every Democrat upon his guard. There 
is no man in the United States who has fathered and fostered so 
much obnoxious financial legislation as Hon. JOHN SHWrMAN 
From the time he was understood to have become interested i 
a New York national bank, he has been the sponsor and autho 
and advocate of legislation inthe interest of Wall-street bunkers 
and capitalists, and we have the remarkable picture of Demo 
crats in the House joining their voices and votes with THOMAS 
B. Reep and his Republican minority, and Democrats in tle 
Senate joining votes and voices with Senator JOHN SHERMAN, 
in efforts to enact into law one of the most obnoxious measures 
ever proposed by that distinguished Republican. 

But, worse than that, the men who are committing this wrong 
were elected to repudiate and condemn the very character 0! 
legislation they areendeavoring to fasten upon our country; and 
what makes this still worse, this Republican law which they are 
about to enact is the very first piece of legislation of a party 50 
recently intrusted with power under pledges which they do no! 
fulfill and in the face of demands from the people which they 
neither heed nor obey. 

I repeat, that a Democratic Administration which was elected 
for the very purpose of repudiating legislation of this character 
by its very first act proposes to enact into law one of the mos! 
obnoxious and astrocious laws ever proposed by Senator SHE! 
MAN. It is not a Wilson bill or a Voorhees bill, it is « Jon 
Sherman bill, pure and simple, and it should be condemne:! «n¢ 
denounced as such. 
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The bill now before Congress was introduced in the Senate by 
Hon. JOAN SHERMAN on July 14, 1892. I read the bill in full. 
It was as follows: 

Fifty-second Congress [Second session]. 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

‘uly 14, 1892, Mr. SHERMAN introduced the following bill; 

; was read twiceand referred to the Committee on Finance. 


whicl - 
A » 
: Sher purposes, approved July 14, 1890 
fed, etc., Thatso much oftheact entitled ‘‘An act directing the 
of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for 
rposes,”’ approved July 14, 1890, as the Secretary of the 
to purchase, from time to time, silver bullion to the aggregate 
mt of 4,900,000 ounces, or sO much thereof as may be offered in each 
t the market price thereof, and to issue in payment for such pur 
— of silver bullion Treasury htes of the United States, is hereby 
van led, to take effect on the Ist day of January, 1893: Provided, That this 
‘chall not in any way affect or impair or change the legal qualties, re- 
tion, or use of the Treasury notes issued under said act 


mpt 
SENATOR VOORHEES DENOUNCED THIS BILL, 


e 
c.rects 
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This bill was denounced and opposed by Senator VOORHEES, 


and the Democrats of the last Congress were strong enough to 
prevent its passage. s ( ; a 

[| read from Senator VOORHEES’ speech on February 17, 1893. 
It is on page 1734 of the RECORD: 

Sir, 1 believe I could pass a civil-seryice examination as a faithful friend 

silver, Standing on this floor, in the position I am now, more than fifteen 
rs ago I helped to start the silver ball in motion, and I have never fal- 
tered since. I should vote to-day for the coinage of all the American product 

‘silver. I would go further; I would vote, as Thomas Jefferson advised, 

r the free coinage of silver the same as gold. I would vote, in the language 
of the Democratic platform laid down at Chicago last June, that ‘‘ we hold 

both gold and silver as the standard money of thecountry and to the coin- 
we of both gold and silver, without discrimination against either metal and 
without charge for mintage,’’ only stipulating, as we did in that great plat- 
form, that the two dollars, the one of silver and the other of gold, shall be of 
equal intrinsic value and purchasing power. 

T should have voted the other day to take up what is known as the Sher- 
man act and for its repeal, but for the fact that its passage would absolutely 
iemonetize silver and leave it supported by not one word of legislation. 
[thought the measure was audacious; I thought it an outrage to ask men, 
ike myself and others, to absolutely sweep from under the silver currency 
every vestige oflaw. This is not what we meant at Chicago; thatis not 
what the people mean. 

I should vote for the repeal of the Shermar act simply because itis vicious 
in principle, but it must be in connection with something better. 

1 own no silver mines; I am interested in none; the people I represent 
have no interest in silver bullion; they are interested simply in the great 
dollar with which their fathers bought the country in which they live, cul- 
tivated it, and made it prosper and bloom as it is blooming to-day. 





I beg to ask if the introduction and passage of this bill by the | 


House in August, and its passage by the Senate last Monday, has 


notcaused prosperity to cease, and blooming to be a thing of the 


vast. 


Now, the first act of a Democratic Administration is to take | 


this repudiated bill of JOHN SHERMAN’S and introduce it as bill 
No. 1 of the House of Representatives. 
The bill thus introduced on August 11, 1893, is as follows: 
Mr. WILSON of West Virginia introduced the following bill: 
A bill (H.R. 1) torepeala partofan act approved July 14, 1890, entitled ‘An 
act directing the purchase of silver bullion and theissue of Treasxzy notes 
thereon, and for other purposes.’ 

Be it enacted, etc., That so much of the act approve? July 14, 1890, entitled 
An act directing the purchase of silver bullion sid issue of Treasury notes 
thereon, and for other purposes,’ as direots the Secretary of the Treasury 
to purchase from time to time silver bullion to the aggregate amount of 
4,500,000 ounces, or so much thereof as may be offered in each month at the 
market price thereof, not exceeding $1 for 375.25 grains of pure silver. and to 
issue in payment for such purchases Treasury notesof the United States, be, 
and thesame is hereby, repealed; but this repealshall not impair, or in any 


meaner affect, the legal-tender quality of the standard silver dollars hereto- | 


fore coined; and the faith and creditof the United States are hereby pledged 
to maintain the parity of the standard gold and silver coins of the United 
— at the present legal ratio or such other ratio as may be established 
by law.”’ 

It is true that the bill is now called the Wilson bill in the 
House and the Voorhees bill in the Senate, but, with the slightest 
change in phraseology, it is the same old Sherman bill, and its 
effect will be to place this country upon agold standard with all 
its attendant evils. 


silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for | 





2498) for the repeal of certain parts of the act directing the pur- | 


oi 





REASONS FOR THIS BILI 
When Congress was convened 


HAVE CEASED 


it was insisted that the imme- 


diate passage of the repeal bill was necessary to prevent the out 
flow of gold. This was a mistake, and we see that without this 
bill the outflow promptly ceased and an inflow commenced, which 
has continued without interruption to this moment, and, during 
July, August, and September we gained $51,454,691 in gold: that 
| is tosay, our imports of gold during those three mont! ere 
$53,997,744 and our exports were only $2,56 leavin . net 
| gold gain of $51,434,691 during a period of on!y three months. 
Table showing } {3 Zl exports of goldcoin and 
and Se} femober, 189 
EXports I 
July .... $174, 212 #5, 950, 613 
(Se aa ao ; RY 949. 502 { 10. O81 
September vA a - am a siesta 1, 439, 339 7, 100 
Totals =a lee oe ee 2,563,053 | 53, 997,744 
We were also informed that gold was being hoarded and that 
the Government did not receive any goldecoin in payment of cus 
| toms dues and that the repeal bill was absolutely essential to cor 
rect this. It is true that during January, February, and March 








The bill comes back from the Senate with the Voorhees caudal | 


appendage, which means nothing, and does not in the slightest 
degree change the effect of the bill. 

The Voorhees appendage is in these words: 

And it is hereby declared to be the policy of the United States to continue 


the use of both gold and silver as standard money, and to coin both gold 


and silver into money of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, such equal- 
ity to be secured through international agreement, or by such safeguards of 
legislation as will insure the maintenance of the parity in value of the 
coins of the two metals, and the equal power of every dollar at all times in 
the markets and in the payment of dents. 

clared, that the efforts of the Government should be steadily directed to the 
establishment of such a safe system of bimetallism as will maintain at all 
times the equal power of every dollar coined or issued by the United States, 
in the markets and in the payment of debts 


This would be a very proper declaration for a convention or 
mocratic caucus, but it is mere unsounding words, and it has 
no eifect whatever so far as the law is concerned. 


| ury notes to pay for the purchase of silver. 


not a dollar of gold was paid for customs dues in that great en- 
trepot, the city of New York; but it has been « ily proven that 


this would correct itself without the repeal bil ind we see that 


although the repeal bill has not become the law, gold has been 
freely received in New York ia payment of customs di since 


early in July, the gold coin. receipts being as follows: July, 12.5 
per cent; August, 47.4 per cent; September, 58.1 percent; Octo- 
ver to date, 37.6 per cent. 

We see from the above that natural causes, and not the repeal 
bill, have created a great inflow of gold to the Treasury for cus- 
toms dues. 

CAUSE THI 


SILVER PURCHASES DID NOT PANIC 


Before I close let me again call attention to the serious mis- 
take of attributing the presentstringency to the issuing o 
The purchase under 
ss than half the 


i rens- 


this act during the last four months has been | 
amount authorized to be purchased by the Sherman law. The 
reason why the purchase has not been greater has been that 
holders of silver throughout the world were unwilling to sell 2% 
the present low market prices. 

I give below the exact figures showing the amount of silver 
purchased under the act of July 14, 1890, during Juiy, August, 
September, and October. 

Table showing the amoun? of silver purchased under the act of July 14, 1890, 
during the months of July, August, September, and October, 1893 


1893. Fine ounces Cost 
July oe 2, 218, O82. 61 | $1, 583, 280. 20 
August ne 3, 934, 497.27 | 2,907, 344. 15 


2, 728, 741. 74 2, Oe 
3, O29, 241.15 ~, 192 


September 
October 


110.13 
034, 63 


ten won peal aceihel a seinen tainted ae ia 


911, 462. 77 | 28,709, 919 





In other words, during four months the United States has 
printed Treasury notes to the amount of $8,709,919.11, and has re- 
ceivedin exchange for these Treasury notes 11,911,462.77 ounces 
of silver. 

During that same period the Government has collected nearly 
$200,000,000 from the people by taxation, and has paid out that 
money in current expenses, and yet we are told that this purchase 
of so small an amount of silver has caused a widespread panic, ex- 
tending, not through this country alone, but to nearly all the 
civilized parts of the globe. 


Again, this small purchase of silver has averaged less than 3 
cents per month per capita for each person in this country, and 


the average expenditure of these same persons during that period 
for liquors, tobaceo, and other articles of luxury and dissipation 
has been about $9 per month—more than three hundred 
much as the expenditure for silver. far as I 


times as 


So have heard, no 


| one contends that this expenditure for luxuries has contributed 


And it is hereby further de- | 


how could the almost in- 
have caused allthe trouble? 
WILtI te DUCE THE PRIOR 

WHEAT 

The South has been flooded with assertions that the moment 
the repeal bill passes Congress cotton will riseto 10cents. And 
the people of the West have been assured that the passage of 
the bill would cause wheat to rise to 90 cents or $1, and the 


to the panic, and, if not, | beg to ask 
finitessimal expenditure for silve 


THE E? MENT OF THIS LAW OF COTTON AND 
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same extravagant statements have been made with regard to 
corn, oats, and other products of the farm. The Senators who 
have opposed the bill have been denounced as imposing a great 
injury upon their constituents, and the Serators of the South 
are charged with having cost the Southern people fifty or one hun- 


dred million dollars. These absurd statements are unworthy of | 


the persons from whom they emanate. 


effect of the passing of this bill will be to reduce the prices of all 
products of the farm. When we increase money, prices will 
rise, and, ascertain as the sun shines, when we reduce the amount 
of money in the country prices will fall. 

It is possible that the very short crop of our cotton may even- 
tually cause a rise in the price of that article, but any increase 
in the price will be in spite of the repeal, and not on account 
of it 

DEMOCRATIC SENATORS DID NOT FILIBUSTER 

Mr. Speaker, there is another point to which I wish to refer. 
The statement is being reiterated throughout the press of the 
country that Southern Democratic Senators have filibustered 
against the passage of this bill. In reply I desire to say that I 
believe this statement is absolutely untrue. I assert that the 
record of the Senate, so far as I can discern, does not show a 


single filibustering motion made by a Southern Democratic Sen-* 


ator, and I think [ am correct in saying that it does not show 
that any Democratic Senator has made any filibustering motion. 
This bill, which makes an entire change in the financial system 
of one of the greatest countries on earth, was introduced in the 
House on August 11, and in about two months and a halfafter its 
introduction it will become the law of the land. 

That a bill of such vast importance should be properly dis- 
cussed no reasonable man will deny. The opponents of the 
meusure only made this reasonable request. When the advo- 
cates of the bill sought to lengthen the hours of the Senate ses- 
sions so as to occupy almost the entire day no objection was made 
by Southern Democrats, and when Senator VOORHEES and the 
friends of the bill commenced what they announced to be a con- 
tinuous and uninterrupted session of the Senate, the opponents of 
the measure did not even object to that. They quietly went on 
occupying entire nights in discussing this measure. They did 
their full duty as Senators and patriots. Notso, however, with 
the friends of the bill; they left the Hall of the Senate, refusing 
to listen to any arguments in favor of the reasonable amendments 
which the friends of silver had announced they would propose. 
Whey had been appointed as judges in an important question, and 
yet they vefused to listen to any arguments which were opposed 
to their preconesi¥ved views on this subject. 

It is true that, on te or three occasions, the distinguished 
Senators from the Northwest wie are opposed to the repeal bill 
urged the gold-standard Senators to do their duty, to occupy 
their seats in the Senate, and listen to the srguments of those 
who believed in the Democratic platform and American bimet- 
allism, and this has been denominated and denounced as jili- 
bustering, by the are press. 

But it is proper to call attention to the fact that this was not 
done by Democratic Senators, but I think in every instance the 
gold-standard Senators were recalled to the Senate upon the 
demands of Populists and Republicans from the Northwest. 
SILVER COTNAGE DEMANDED BY THE PLATFORM WOULD BE AS SOUND AS 

GOLD 

The gold standard men do great injustice to those who de- 
mand the silver coinage promised by the platform when they 
insinuate that such legislation would not be in the interest of 
sound money. 

The bill No. 211, prepared by myself, and one of the earliest 
introduced in this Congress, and which I desire to offer as an 
amendment to the pending bill, did not go even so far as the 
platform. It was a compromise measure and only proposed to 
coin the silver from the United States mines, upon the precise 
terms which the platform pledged for silver coinage from all 
the mines of the world. The bill is in the following words: 

A bill for the coinage of the ——- of the silver mines of the United 
States. 


Whereas the actua) amount of money which the Treasury Department has 
paid for silver bullion under the Sherman act has been at a rate which 
would make 510 grains of pure silver, when coined, equal in value to the 
gold in the standard gold dollar: Therefore, 

Be tt enacted, etc., That all holders of silver bullion of the value of 850 or 
More, and not too base for the operations of the mints, said silver being the 

yroduct of the silver mines of the United States, shall be entitled to deposit 
he same at the mints and have the same coined into silver dollars contain- 
ing 510 grains of pure silver, re me pe with the usual alioy, making said dol- 
lar contain 567.6 grains of standard silver, on the same terms and conditions 
as gold bullion is now deposited and coined. That said dollars shall bea 
legal tender for all debts and dues, both public and private, and silver cer- 
ates shall be issued on said dollars in like manner as silver certificates 

are now issued on standard silver dollars. 

Src. 2. That, ander such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
oe ts of the ‘Treasury Department shall be placed at each smelt- 

furnace in the United States, or shall visit said smelting furnaces from 


) 1 | the silver coinage promised in our platform of 1892° 
lt, is evident to every intelligent person that the only possible | 


ste 


time to time, in order to rengive silver which the owners theres 
have coined, and transmit the same to the mint. 
Sec. 3. That the expenses attending the reception of silver t 
and its transmission to the mint shall be paid by the owners the 
Of those who have promised this redemption of th 
of our party I beg to ask: When do they propose to 


to comply with the solemn pledges to the people and 


Speaker, will they redeem the promises which wer. 
upon the banners which waved throughout our land 
ginning to the end of our last campaign, and aroun 
triots gathered, and behind which anarmy of 6,000,00 
followed with exultant shouts—the banners of th 
party borne aloft and carried to victory in that m 
of less than a year ago? When shall these pledge 
Shall it be the next week or the next year? Shall 
the rich mines are closed, which are now adding so | 
wealth and prosperity of our beloved country? Wi 
Congress has abandoned and trampled upon the \ 
precious metal which God has given to us and now ¢ 

we dig from the earth for the use of our people? 

the silver-mining interests of our country are des 

noble pioneers who have developed the great W 
crushed? 

God bless those men with brave and stout heart 
rifle in one hand and pick in the other, met and con 
fierce Indian, endured hardships, overcame obstacles, 
perous States of arid deserts, silent plains, and 
forests. 

Shall it be when fhese men are crushed and the 
made civilized and beautiful are again the homes of \ 
and savage Indians? Will it be when silver is tho 
based and its function as a legal-tender money is 
stroyed? Will it be when, with double force, the Rot 
and the Lombard and Wall street brokers are exerci 
already almost irresistible power in the interest of 
plutocracy and against the interests of liberty and 
Will it be when the mortgaged homes in our loved Sout 
great West are sold by the sheriff, and the honest hi 
and his loved ones have ceased to be home-holders : 
come tenants of soil once theirs, but then owned by 
foreign landlords; or will it be when these tenants « 
these brave, honest men, crushed by unjust legislatio 
come tenants of the sod? Will it be then, Mr. S)x« 
the solemn pledges and promises of last November 
deemed? [Applause.] 
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Silver. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JOHN C. BELL, 


OF COLORADO, 
IN THE Hovs® OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, November 1, 1893, 


On the bill (BH. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act, approved July |4 
titled ‘An act directing the purchase of silver bullion anc th 
Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes.”’ 


Mr. BELL of Colorado said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Tothe utter surprise of the people of th 
try, a majority, and you may say the leaders, of the Den 
Administration in this and the other end of the Capi 
joined hands with the men they have been denouncing 
past twenty years as traitors and criminals from the st 
in State and national platforms for the crime of 187 
have not only condoned the crime, but are crystalli 
objects of “the act of 1873, and they are giving silver t 
death blow. 

SUPERFICIAL VIEW OF ADMINISTRATION. 

It seems to us that the Administration branch of the | 
taking a very superficial view of the causes of this unprece 
industrial and financial disturbance. There must be some | 
mental rather than incidental evil gnawing at the vitals « 
prosperity. 

If we ignore and waive the present general crisis, then ! 
industrial system of the country been healthy and norm: 
1880: 

I have before me the extra census bulletins as far as obtain 
on the subject of farms, homes, and mortgages. I here gi 
fewsamples. With great unaniminy they begin as follows 


‘The real estate mortgage movement in Pennsylvania, the second State: 
the Union in population and near the first in wealth and manufactures, Was 
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—_—- } 
ovressive One, with a single interruption, from 1880 to 1889, beginning 

op ‘debt of €92,046.674 in 1850 and ending with $186,642,124 in 1889 

Wr imerease of 102.77 per cent during the ten years was greater than the 

of population, Which was 22.77 per cent 


inereas® : . ; 
al estate mortgage Movement in Co! 


ticut from 1880 to 1889 was | 






































wha re 
‘The  yhole a progressive one, beginning with a debt of $0,196,506, incurred 
fn jas), and ending With $17,708,325 in 1589. This increase of 92.50 per cent in 
the wrly incurred debt during the ten years was greater than the increase 
¢7 ition, Which was 19.84 per cent 
“4 estate mortgage movement in New Hampshire from 1880 to 1889 
was the whole a progressive one, beginning with a debt of $2,643,909 
1a) ending with 84,407,608 in 1889. The increase of 66.70 per cent in the 
inc ebit during the tem years was gr r than the i ase of popula 
ofa Was 8.51 pe r cent, 
may eal estate mortgage movement in Ar! 80 to 1889 was on 
th le a progressive one, | inning wilt . $2. 738.128 | 
ana zv #n incurred de t23 ] 1 of 2 635 
nel in the 1curred debt « r » t + “ 
; f population, which was 40.58 per t 
f estate mortgage movement in ! una. one of the oldest Stat« f 
the t, from 188 to 1500, Was on the whole a progressive beginnin 
writ iebt of $21,556,118 in 1880 and endir vit} 37.494.415 in 18 ih 
5 73.94 per cent in the Incurred de ring the ten years was g 
rease of population, which iS 10.82 per cent 
real estate mortgage movement 1 ) t l 
c n 1880 to 1887 In the first ' 
To Sid, (193, 07 and in 1887 $70,509,337. he t ears, 1880 to 1889, t 
nual incurred real estate mortgag “¢ iD 
the same time the population increased 66.74 per cen 
As far as I have bsou able to secure the firures thi y run in 
the same general line as the above, with the single execs pt of 
Vel ont. 
I here submit a tabulated statement cf the Government show 


ing the per capita debt of some of the different States, which 
exhibits a monstrosity: 


Statement showing the per capita debi of the States 
Alabama . $6 | Kansas ni .. 8170 T 
Arkansa ----- 18 | Maine a 49 : 117 





Col do ...- 206 | Massachusetts 144 
Con icut ; 107 | Minnesota 152 
0 .... 100 | Missouri a x 

a .... Sl | Nebraska . 126 | W 
ow eeeceneeeeeee 104 | New Hampshir ) 








Can such a condition exist among the gré army of toilers 
omiscuous property owners genera vithou ik st 


a 
ing some fatal error and elementary evil‘ 


the above conditions, has been anni 
ntry on its great and unexampled prosperity. It hs 
common mistake of considering the banker and money- 
rer as representing the business interests of the countr 
producer of wealth has been ignored. The D 








party has been proclaiming to the world for twenty years that 
the price of silver controlled: the price of wheat and cotton. 
T is tr > beyond ¢ uestion, as shown by the following tabl« 
ir. Wheat. 'Cotton Silver Year Wheat. | Co I Silve 

1872 1. 47 | 29. 3 1.32 |} 1883 1.138 10.8 1.11 
187 1. 31 | 18.8 1.29 iss 1. O7 10.5 1.01 
1874 1. 43 | 15. 4 1.2 1885 86 10.6 1.06 
187: 1.12 | 15.0 1.24 || 1886 87 9.9 99 
187 ‘ 1,24 12.9 | 1.15 || 1887 89 5 o7 
1877 m4 11.8 | 1. 20 1888 ; RD 9.8 $3 
187 ‘ 1. 34 | 11.1 | 1.15 1889 £0 9.9 93 
1879 1.07 | 9.9 1. 12 || 1890 . 83 10. 1 1, 04 
1880 1, 25 | 1.5 | 1.14 || 18 &5 10.0 90 
1881 1.11 | iL.4 1.138 182 80 8.7 86 
188 1.19 11.4 1.13 1803 72 7.3 78 


Or 


[In 1873 we produced 281,254,700 bushelsof wheat. This brought 
$1.512 per bushel —$366,635,166.40. In 1889 the crop was 611,- 
780,000, at 80 cents per bushel == $489,424,000. Had the 611,780,000 
bushels sold for $1.312. price in 1873, it would have brought 
$802, 655.360. 

The wheat-grower lost by this reduction $313,231,360. The 
same proportion of loss runs through cotton, corn, and all other 
products. 


[DD MANUFACTURERS 


SHORTSIG AT? 

[t seems to me that the New England and Middle States have 
been cajoled by the Administration and its newspaper sponsors 
intoaruinouserror. It is not currency, but consumers of their 
manufactured products they need. It is not so much a lack of 
currency as a want of fall orders that has closed up the shops. 
Will the repeal of the Sherman act and expansion of bank cur- 
rency consume your products? - Will this start the wheels of in- 
dustry all over the land? Will manufacturers move until the 
consumers demand it? 

WHERE ARE YOUR CONSUMERS 

Are they in the well-developed East, or are they in the rapidly 
nineties West and South? Notas a disparagement, but as an 
example let us compare the New England States with six of the 
Western States in railroad building between 1980 and 1890. 
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| twice as many more, who were transporting 
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Let us see who has Kept vo car works, bridge works, steel 
works, lubricating works ) wage-earners generally a 
work, etc 
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timated that over $10,000,000 in fall orders were counter- 
manded by the silver States after the mines were shut down. 
Fifty thousand men were let out of employment at the mines‘and 
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digging coal, burning coke for smelting and refining the ores, 
and they have been added to the idle list. 


He further says, in a letter to the Washington Post under date 
of September 15, 1893: 


THE SILVER QUESTION—CERTAIN COMMERCIAL CONSIDERATIONS INVOLVED 
WHICH HAVE BEEN OVERLOOKED. 


EpitorR Post: There are certain commercial considerations closely re- 
lated to the present discussion of the silver question and having an impor- 
tant bearing upon the just and beneficent settlement of that question, but 
which during the present discussion appear to have been overlouked. 

The silver product of the United States, with the small exception of about 
1 per cent, is the product of the arid region, an area extending from the 
western parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, and Texas at the east to 
the Coast Range and the Sierra Nevada Range on the Pacific Slope. The 
dimensions of this area are about 1,200 miles from north to south and 1,300 
from east to west. Its chief mineral products are gold, silver, copper, and 
ead. almost ali of which is exported to States outside of that region. 

The agriculture of the arid region, in so far as relates to the culture of the 


soil, is ee entirely upon irrigation. But irrigation, although profit- | 


able, involves large expenditures. The arid region is, however, a vast and 
exceedingly poocesets pastoral region, yielding an enormous annual ex- 
porsaite product of horses, cattle, sheep, and wool. In consequence of the 
arge preponderance of the mining and pastoral interests of this vast area 
over those of agriculture, every State and Territory of the arid region isa 
large importer of grain, hay, lumber, vegetables, provisions, and breadstuffs. 
Machinery and general merchandise are also imported in large quantities 
from other parts of the country. The total annual value of such imports is 
about #200,000.000 
The total value of the annual exports of the arid region amounts to about 
240,000,000, of which silver stands at the head, amounting to amount $75,- 
000,000 

But silver mining sustains to the commerce and productive industries of 
the arid region relations far transcending its arithmetical proportion of the 
value of the total surplus products of that region. Silver is the primary 
source of the commercial, agricultural, and industrial prosperity of that vast 
area, Strike it down and you paralyze the business interests of that whole 
area. 

The total value of the commerce of the arid region with the other States of 
the country, including imports, $200,000,000, and exports, #240,000,000, amounts 
to the enormous sum of about $440,000,000 annually. This exceeds by $100,- 
000,000 the total value of the combined commerce oi the United States with 
Mexico, Central America, South America, 2ad the West India Islands. This 
commerce centers at St. Paul, Milwaukee, Chicago, St. Louis, Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, and many other points at the East. 

Stop for a momentan4 consider the enormous import of these facts. For 
several years the Country has been deeply concerned about reciprocity with 
the countries of Central and South America and the West Indies, and about 
the project of an intercontinental railroad to connect those southern coun- 
tries with the United States. But here is a vast region in the very heart of 
our own country which sustains a much larger commercial relation to the 
rest, and which is bound to us by the most intimate relations of transporta- 
tion facilities—six transcontinental railroads, with numerous branches ex- 
tending into every part of a region peopled by fellow-countrymen, who are 
alive to every common impulse of our splendid civilization. 


The stopping of our demand for your goods closed your shops 
and let out a large force in the East. 

The Easternand New England States have forced the Western 
States to prepare to start their own little manufactories and live 
among themselves as far as possible. I here cite a notice of an 
agreement being entered into all over the West. This is in no 
sense a boycot, but an absolute necessity: 


(Denver Times, September 5, 1893.] 
FOR HOME INDUSTRIES. 

The Times prints an imposing list of names of officials, business and pro- 
fessional men of Denver who have pledged themselves to use as far as pos- 
sible Colorado-made goods in preference to those made outside the State. 

The position taken by these gentlemen, whose number will no doubt be 
considerably augmented, calls for no explanation beyond that conveyed by 
thecard. This is a season of serious business —— Many men, in all 
lines of manufactures, are out of employment. hey are a class of citizens 
itis most desirable to keep in the State. The way to do it is to create an 
increased demand for Colorado made goods. Such a demand means em- 

»loyment for more men, a greater consumption of raw material, and the 
eeping of vast sums of money in the State that would otherwise go out- 
side to other States and to other communities. 

It is to be hoped that every one will sign the pledge that has been taken 
by such men as Chief-Justice Hayt, Acting Governor Nichols, Judge Hallett, 
Acting Mayor McMurray, ex-Mayor Rogers, President Byers of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, President Jeffery, President Platt of the Manufacturers’ 
Exchange, ex-Senator Hill, most of the leading business houses of the city, 
and many others. Every name helps. 

The organized workingmen should recognize the step taken by those who 
have signed in the interest of the movement for home industries, sign the 
ates themselves, and in ae legitimate way further the commendable 
design that the plan betrays. hey will, of course, be helping themselves 
insodoing. This is certainly a time when we have got to help each other, 
when all classes must stand together. 


IMMIGRATION. 

Is there notanother industrial feature connected with our dis- 
turbances entirely overlooked by the Administration and its 
supporters? We have heretofore been building some great trunk 
lines of railways connecting the two oceans and also building 
numerous local feeders. is and other public and semipublic 
works caused an unprecedented immigration of laborers to this 
country. This Government should through its representatives 
abroad call attention to the overcrowded labor market—for the 
benefit of our own laborers as well as that of immigrants. 

These lines and convenient feeders have been in a great meas- 
ure stopped and this has greatly narrowed the field of railroad 
labor and cut down the demand for manufactured articles amaz- 
ingly. In 1890 139,365 common laborers, 29,296 farm laborers, 
28,625 domestic servants, 3,776 carpenters, 3,745 miners, 3,653 
clerks, 3,879 tailors, 2,232 shoemakers, 1,792 blacksmiths, 44,540 





skilled laborers, and 211,756 promiscuous persons immigrate 
and came in direct competition with our overcrowded labor map- 
kets. In 1891 and 1892, respectively, there was a large incr 
in immigration over 1890. Our rapid increase of laborers to | 
manor born and immigrated far exceed the expansion of ow 
dustrial development under normal conditions, much less du 
this crisis. 
_ The Boston Herald has just analyzed acar of immigrants land- 
ing at that port, as follows: It sayson the late arrival of the ‘« 
nard steamer Scythia, that of 491 immigrant passengers 31 
ciuding women and children, were without occupations. ' 
were ostensibly destined for twenty different States; 305 for 
Massachusetts, where there are now not less than 100,000 persons 
with nothing to do; that it is the exception rather than the 
rule for one to have money enough to subsist on for more than 
one week.” Has not this immense number of poor immigrants 
constantly ariving greatly augmented our large idle list and 
injured our idle laborers? 

THE BANKERS’ SUCCESS. 

It is clear to everyone who has kept pace with the silver fight 
that the banker and bondholder have controlled the press of 
the country, and created a public sentiment in favor of destroy- 
ing a great Western industry. The destruction of this industry 
has also destroyed the manufacturer and laborer of the East. 

During the entire session of this Congress the daily ery of th 
press has been for United States bonds. The weekly statements 
of the banks show that they are piling upgreut reserves beyond 
legal requirement. They want an investment for their idle 
money and a further basis of a banking capital. One of the first 
bills introduced in the Senate of the United States was to vive 
them a circulation equal totheir bond deposits. The determina 
tion is and has been to force the country to use bank conveniences 
instead of gold and silver. 

The banking and money-lending portion of the people have 
been pampered and favored by legislation until they have con 
sumed and are now consuming all of the profits of the productiy: 
industries. 

Let us see how the national banks, for which the executiy, 
and legislative branches of this Government have such a tend 
solicitude, have been prospering. From 1872 to 1891 the rat 
of dividends to capital, including the 3,575 banks, rang: 

7.70 per cent to 10.31 per cent perannum. October 31, 182 
had 3,694 national banks. 


National bank statistics of the United States. 


LS 


ing 


t, in- 
1 


No. of | 
banks. 

| $465, 676, 023 

| 488, 100, 951 

| 489, 938, 284 | 
497, 864, 833 
500, 482, 271 
486, 324, 860 
470, 231, 896 
455, 132, 056 
454, 215, 062 
458, 934, 485 
473, 947, 715 
494, 640, 140 | 
518, 605, 725 


Year ending September 1— 


Capital. 


578, 462, 765 | 
583, 539, 145 | 
596, 302,518 | 
625, 089, 645 
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When we bear in mind that from 1872 to 1891 154 national 
banks failed, were closed for insolvency; that the large stock- 
holders as officers of banks generally receive enormous salaries 
as managers of their own business, not counted as a part of net 
earnings or dividends, then we can form some appreciation of the 
real profits of the solvent and well-managed banks. (Sce tabi 
page 18, volume 1, Report of the Comptroller for 1892. 

If the successful wheat-grower, cotton-grower, or any other 
real producer of wealth could receive a handsome salary for 
managing his business, and by including all of the failures in his 
line the business should pay a dividend of from 7.70 to 10.31 per 
cent on all capital in his line of business, we would indeed con- 
clude that he did not need or deserve administrative or legisla 
tive concern. 

In forty-eight years the banking of the world has increased 
about elevenfold, three times as fast as commerce and thirty 
times faster than population. On the 17th of September, 1*81, the 
total receipts of the national banks in New York, other reserve 
cities, and the banks elsowhere in the United Statesaggregated 
$295,233,779, butof this amount only 1.38 per cent was in gold, 0.17 
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in silver, 4.36 in paper currency, while 94 per cent was in checks, 
drafts and other bank conveniences. In New York City less 
than 1 per cent of the payments were made in money, while 
98.86 per cent of payments were in checks and drafts. Out- 
side of the clearing cities 81.74 per cent was made in checks and 
drafts. 

It is the objectof the banks to completely control the finances, 
and, therefore, necessarily the business and wealth of the world. 
It would seem the object lesson we are now being given, wherein 


| 


checks and drafts are not current evenamong b inkers, would be | 
gnfficient to force a conviction upon the most simple-minded and | 


obdurate that legal-tender money of final redemption issued by 
the Government is the only remedy for or preventive of panics. 
The great enlargement of the use of bank conveniences and 
scarcity of legal-tender money are largely causing our present 
troubles, and this last move is and will be an aggravation of it. 


It isadmitted by all that if credit was not contracted that gen- | 


eral business would not be disturbed. A fatal defect in the use 


of bank conveniences as a substitute for money is that when the | 


least financial disturbance arises credit is shut off, and there is 
no substitute for it. Legal-tender money is required to take 
the place of credit, and it does not exist, and disaster must reign 


supreme until the old stock of credit can be returned to circula- 


tion. We should abandon these special interests and devote our | 


energies to fundamental errors that are undermining the very 
foundation of our institutions. Give the people more legal-ten- 
der money of ultimate redemption, and not more bank conven 
iences or redeemable money. 

Whatever members may say as to being bimetallists or as to 
keeping the silver we now have in circulation, that they have 
depreciated silver and laid the foundation for its ultimate de- 
struction there can be no question. 

The provision of the Sherman act requiring the Secretary of 
the Treasury to maintain a parity between the two metals has 
been construed and is now being construed as requiring the Gov- 
ernment to redeem silver dollars with gold, or coin notes, with 
gold at the option of the creditor. This is no more nor less than 
making silver an obligation of the Government to be redeemed 


in gold the same as its greenbacks and must work the ultimate | 


destruction of silver money. 


We are now makixg a volume of history which will be mem- | 


orable in thisand all coming generations. From the very logic 
of conditions this Congress will go down to posterity as the 
bankers and money-changers’ assembly. This epoch will be 
known in history as the one wherein the liberties of the Ameri- 
can people were consigned to the greed of a merciless moneyed 
aristocracy. 


Amendment of Naturalization Laws. 


SPEECH 


HON. ELIJAH A. MORSE, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, October 31, 1898, 
Un the bill (H. R. 3299) to amend the naturalization laws of the United States. 


Mr. MORSE said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: I desire to say that I can not find words to ex- 
press my admiration for the patriotic speech delivered by the 


} 


children were 


address admonishe 
religion were th 
ernment. 


| his countrymen that education, virtue, and 
nly enduring foundations of our form of Gov- 


Mr. Speaker, wise, thoughtful, and patriotic citizens of all 
parties are crying out for this legislation. I am fearful, unless 
I misunderstand the signsof the times, that the pilot of vour ship 
of state may cry out that she is on ee 8 i that there are 
breakers ahead. And the rock on which th ip of state may 
founder will be ignorant, disqualitied suffra; , 

So far from the representation being tru le the gen- 
tleman from Illinois |Mr. GOLDZIER}|—. e., ‘that naturalization 
and suffrage in this country is not cheap eno ‘Lass hat 
it is already a good deal too cheap. 

I say, patriotic men are crying out for legislation against th 


horde of ignorant voters who have no knowledg 
tions and laws, or the genius 


and by the people. Let 


*> Or our list 
for the people 
tion of ac 


of the gyovernmen 


me give you an illust 


ss Oot 


men that are now being naturalized and made citizensatthe rate 
of two a minute by the naturalization mills in New York, Boston, 
and other large cities. The case is this, and it is by no means 
solitary; it represents thousands: I interviewed a man about to 
be natural and, calling him by name, I said, ‘*You are going 
to be naturalized, sir.” ‘* Yes,” said he: and | id, “What will 
you be when you come to be a citizen and a voter; will you bea 
Republican, » Democrat Populist. or a Prohibitionist and 
his answer was, ‘| don't know, Mr. MORSE, what I will be, but] 
will be agin’ the Government.” 


Now here was a man, representative of thousands, who was 
going to swear to support the Constitution of the United States 
and the State in which he liv who bro i@ht with him from 
Europe and transferred to this Government, of which he was to 
become a part, the animosities, prejudices, and hatred which he 
| the despotic government from which he had escaped 


ed, 


felt fo 


The gentleman from [llinois [Mr. GOLDZIER] objects to the 
reading qualification for naturalization Why, Mr. Speaker, all 
history contirms the lesson that this form of government can 


not exist except upon the basis of the education and intelligence 
of the voters. Why, what an object lesson is being enacted on 
the South American continent in support of this bill, at the very 
moment while we are considering it. Witness the bioody revo 


lution now in progress in the Republic of Brazil and of almost 
yearly occurrence in all of the South and Central American re- 
publics, where attempts are being made with a degraded and ig- 


norant populace, and with no public schools to qualify men for 
intelligent citizenship. 

Witness the bloody revolution in Chile, where every rule of 
civilized warfare was disregarded, and old men, women, and 
butchered in cold blood on both sides. Witness 
the war between Chile and Peru, in which similar scenes were 


| enacted. 


The history of republics in France, Spain, Mexico, and South 
America, with an ignorant populace, is but a history of anarchy, 
bloodshed, and revolution, and I warn my countrymen that his- 
tory repeats itself, and that we can not continue to embody into 
our body politic the dangerous and ignorant classes which this 
bill would exclude without eventually sharing the fate of the 
states and nations I have here recited. 

In the name of the State which I represent, in the name of my 
glorious country, I ask, have we not ignorant voters enough now 
in this country to warrant us to erect this slight barrier to more 
i A man who does not care enough for American 


ignorance, 
citizenship to learn to read the Constitution of the country is 


| unworthy and not entitled to citizenship. 


gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES] in support of this bill, | 
and I am sorry that the indications point to the fact that he will | 


be able to command the vote of but a fraction of his party on this 
floor. 


God pity the statesman so gangrened by prejudice that he cun | 


see no measure of statesmanship except in the light of his party’s 
advantage. Surely the learned gentleman from Alabama does 
not belong to that class. 

Mr. Speaker, time will demonstrate the wisdom of this meas- 
ure. God forbid that we should learnit too late; God forbid that 
we should learn it, as prophesied by Lord Macaulay forty years 
ago, in mob law, ending in anarchy, and that succeeded by des- 
potism. God forbid that we should learn the wisdom of this 
measure in the smoking embers of a once free Government. 

This bill offers no objection to honest, virtuous immigrants 
coming to this country seeking a home and desiring to become 
good citizens, so it is not necessary to discuss that aspect of the 
subject or that class of immigrants. 

Our fathers builded this fabric upon the foundation of intelli- 
gence and educatign. And George Washington in his farewell 


XX V—35 


} 


| 


Why, Mr. Speaker, I confess with shame that there is author 
ity for the statement that the last Presidential election in 
country was carried by the votes of menin New York, Chicago 
and other cities who had only declared their intention to be citi 
zens and may never be citizens at all. 

[The gentleman from New York|Mr. CAMPBELL] cries out 
against this bill. I have very great respect for that gentleman, 
but I submit that an objection comes with a bad grace from the 
representation of an organization that under the régir of 
Tweed spent and stole from the city of New York and taxpayers 
money by the million. 

Why, the city of New York paid as much for carpeting the 
iew city hall as it would cost to carpet the Shore Line Railroad 
from New York to Boston. Mr. Speaker, the government of 
':mmany Hall at that date and since has made a republican 

government a hiss and a byword among the nations of 
‘th which would have been impossible had the qualifica- 
tions for citizenship contemplated by this bill been in force. 

fhe gentleman from Illinois cries out against this bill, and he 
is from the home of the anarchists, Chicago, at that. He an- 
nounces on this floor the astounding prosposition that it is safer 
to let the criminal and ignorant classes vote than not tolet them 
vote. 


this 


ne 


iorm oO} 


the « 
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And I overheard one good brother Democrat say to another 
on this floor, ‘‘ Why, where would we have been in the last elec- 
tion if these classes had beenexcluded?” Yes, where would you 
have been? Benjamin Harrison would now be President, the 
complexion of the House and Senate would undoubtedly have 


been different, and there would have been no panic and prostra- | 


tion of business. 

But, Mr. Speaker, this question rises above party, and I would 
vote for the bill even if it defeated the party to which I belong, 
because the party that can not stand the provisions of this bill 
deserves and ought to be defeated. 

[ say the proposition of the gentleman from Illinois is astound- 
ing when you contemplate, the influence of thisclass or any other 
large class upon the elections and laws of the country. Do you 
suppose if the Chinamen had a vote in this country that any 
such act as the Geary law could have passed this House? Not 


much; the Chinaman would have no end of champions on this | 


floor, who would sry out for his defense louder than the gentle- 
man from !llinois, the gentleman from New York [Mr. CAMP- 
BELR,, or the genileman from Texas [Mr. CRAIN}. 

Mr. Speaker, the charge is openly made, the truth of which I 
do not know, that the present governor of Illinois, Mr. Aitgeld, 
owes his election to a trade with the anarchists of Chicago. 


had been delivered. Governor Altgeld has earned the execra- 
tion of all right-minded people of this country and other coun- 
tries by his pardoning the red-handed murderers who partici- 
pated in the massacre in Chicago. And grave as is this outrage 
upon justice, it is not a circumstance to his justification of the 
act by his denunciation of the jury and court that convicted 
them. I submit that had this bill been in force the great em- 
pire State of Illinois would have been saved thedisgrace of such 
a governor. 

Mr. Speaker, because I believe in intelligent suffrage I am one 
of those who believe that the Republican party made a great 
mistake in conferring suffrage upon the ignorant black men of 
the South immediately following their emancipation. It was done 
as an offset to the ignorant Democratic vote in the cities of the 
North; but two wrongs do not make one right; and we, the 
Republican party, gained nothing by it, we lost by it. 

The enfranchisement of the colored people largely increased 
the Southern representation in Congress and in the electoral 
college, and the colored people are not allowed to vote, and if 
they are their votes are not counted. 

After the Senate shall have passed the Tucker bill, which 
wipes out all Federal supervision of elections, then, as never be- 
fore, the colored people will find it healthy to hoe cotton or rice 
on election day and keep away from the polls. I can not in my 
heart blame the South for being opposed to a government of ig- 
norance; [am opposed tosuch agovernment myself, either white 
or black, and that is why I am advocating this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, in reconstruction times, when we had the power, 
had the Republican party adopted an educational or even a prop- 
erty qualification to entitle a man to vote in State and national 
elections, North and South, black and white, the country would 
be safer to-day, and the dire forebodings for the welfare of our 
country would have given place to promise and hope. 

Had an educational and property qualification been required 
of the ex-slaves as a qualification for citizenship it would have 
been an incentive to thrift, education, and qualification for cit- 
izenship,and would have been more gradual, and would not have 
excited the opposition of the intelligent white voters of the 
South. 

Mr. Speaker, itisno time tothrow down the existing safeguards 
of the country, and it is high time to erect more safeguards, as 
contemplated by this bill. All honor to the gentleman from 
Alabama for this measure of statesmanship and for his wise and 
patriotic support of the same. I wish that he might receive the 
support of his side of the House. Like Abou Ben Adhem, ‘he 
loves his country and he loves his fellow-men, and may his tribe 
increase.” 

The great English historian, Lord Macaulay, wrote a letter, 
to which I have referred, to a man in this country who had sent 
him the writings of Thomas Jefferson. It is not necessary for 
me to indorse ail this great man says with reference to the future 
of our country, but this letter contains certain warnings, al- 
though written a long time ago, that in the light of our recent 
experience sound like the voice of prophecy : 


HoLLY LopeRr, KENSINGTON, LONDON, May 29, 1857. 

DEAR Sin: You are ised to learn that I have nota high opinion of 
Mr. Jefferson, and I am surprised atyoursurprise. Lam certain that I never 
wrote a line, and that I never in Parliament, in conversation, or even in the 
hustings—a place where it is the fashion to court the eee a 
word indicat an opinion that the supreme authority in thestate ougbt to 
be intrusted to the majority oi citizens told by the head; im other words, to 
th poorest and most orant part of society. I have long been convinced 
ewes liberty or 


that institutions y democratic must sooner or later 
civilization, or both. 


| Hither the poor would plunder the rich and civilization would perish 
| order and property would be saved by a strong military government 
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In Europe, where the population is dense, the effect of such ins 

would be almost instantaneous. What happened lately in France is a; 
ample. In 1848 a pure democracy was estabiished there Duriug the 
time there was reason to expect a general spoliation, a national bank: 
a new partition of the soil. a maximum of prices, a ruinous load of 
tion laid on the rich for the purpose of swpporting the poor in idlen: 
Such a system would in twenty years have made France as poor and 
barous as France of the Charlovingians. Happily the danger was avert 
and now there is adespotism, a silent tribune, anenslaved press. Liber 
gone, but civilization has been saved. I have not the smallest doubt t 
we had a purely democratic government here the effect would be the 


} 


ta 


al 


liberty would perish. 

You may think that your country enjoys an exemption from these ey 
I will frankly own to you that I am of a very different opinion. Your { 
believe to be certain, though it is deferred by a physical cause. As lor 
you have a boundless extent of fertile and umoccupiedvland your labori: 
opulation will be far more at ease than the laboring populati: m of the Ol 
Vorld; and while that is the case, the Jeffersonian policy may continue t 
exist without causing any fatal calamity. E 7 

But the time will come when New England will be as thickly populated as 
Old England. Wages will be as low and will fluctuate as much with you a 
with us, You will have your Manchestersand Birminghams; hundred 0 
thousands of artisans will assuredly be sometimes out of work. Then 1 a r 
institutions will be fairly brought to the test. ae 

Distress everywhere makes the laborer mutinous and discontented. and 
inclines him to listen with eagerness to agitators, who tell him that it i 
monstrous iniquity that one man should have a million while another ca 
not get afull meal. In bad years there is plenty of grumbling here, and 


a ; e ; sometimes a little rioting, but it matters little. a rer's are! 
Whether thatcharge is true or not, it would appear that the goods | 4 ee eeeeeen a 


the rulers. The supreme power is in the hands of a class, numerons inc: 
but select, of an educated class, of a class which is, and knows itself to 
deeply interested in the security of prosperity and the maintenance of orde1 
Accordingly the malcontents are firmly, yet gently, restrained. The bad 
time is got over without robbing the wealthy to relieve the indigent. Th 
springs of national prosperity soon begin to flow again, work is plentifu 
wages rise, and all is tranquillity and cheerfulness. 

Ihave seen a three or four times through such critical seaso: 
as I have described. Through such seasons the United States will have t 
pass in the courseof the next century, if not of this. How wiil you pa 
through them? I heartily wish you a good deliverance. But my reason and 
my wishes are at war, and I can not help foreboding the worst. It is quite 
plain that your Government will never be able to restrain a distressed and 
continued majority. For with you the majority is the government, and has 
the rich, who are always a minority, absolutely atits mercy. The day wi!) 
come when in the State of New York a multitude of people, none of whom 
has had more than half a breakfast, or expects to have more than half 
dinner, will choose a Legislature. 

Is ft possible to doubt what sort of a Legislature will be chosen? On th 
one side is a statesman preaching patience, respect for vested rights, stri 
observance of public faith. Onthe right is a demagogue, ranting about 
tyranny of capitalists and usurpers,and asking why anybody should 
permitted to drink champagne and to ride in a carriage while thousands 
honest folks are in want of necessaries. Which of the two candidate 
likely to be preferred by a workingman who hears his children cry for m 
bread? I seriously apprehend that you Will in some such season of adv« 
sity as I have described do things which will prevent prosperity from 
turning; that you will act like people would in a year of scarcity, de) 
ali the seed corn. and thus make the next year not of scarcity, but of a 
lute famine. 

There will be, I fear, spoliation. The spoliation will increase the dist: 
The distress will produce fresh spoliation. There is nothing to stay } 
Your Constitution is all sail and no anchor. AsI have said before, w! 
society has entered on this downward progress, either civilization or |i 
must perish. Either some Cesar or Napoleon will seize the reins of 
cenment with a strong hand, or your Republic will be as fearfully plun: 
and laid waste by barbarians in the twentieth century as the Roman | 
was in the fifth; with this difference, that the Huns and Vandals w! 
aged the Roman Empire came from without, and that your Huns an 
dals will have been engendered within your country and by your own 
tutions. 

Thinking thus, of course I can notreckon Jefferson among the benefa 
of mankind. I readily admit that his intentions were good and his abili 
considerable. Odious stories have been circulated about his privat: 
but I do not know on what evidence those stories rest, and [think it | 
able that they are false or monstrously exaggerated. I have no doubt t 
I shall derive both pleasure and information from your account of hin 

I have the honor to be, dear sir, your faithful servant, 
T,. B. MACAULAY 

Henry S. RANDALL, Esq. 


It will be seen that I have dealt largely and principally w 
the question of intelligence in persons proposing to be natur 
ized and become citizens. There are other aspects of this gre 
question, and the bill contains other important provisions, « 
eluding criminals and persons convicted of crime, etc., that w 
be gathered from the report of the committee. 

I append to my remarks the report of the Committee on the Ju 
diciary, as follows: 


Sestion 1 provides that no alien who has ever been convicted of a felon 
or other infamous crime or misdemeanor involving moral turpitude, or w 
is an anarchist or polygamist, or who immigrated to the United States 1 
violation of any of their laws, or who can not read the Constitution of the 
United States, shall be naturalized by any court; nor unless he has reside 
continuously for five years next preceding his application within the Unite: 
States, and for one year in the State, District,or Territory in which t 
application is made. That no class are by this act made eligible to natu 
ization whoare ineligible by existing law, except Indians who haye adopte: 
the customs and manners of civilized life and severed their tribal relations 

— 2 prescribes a form of petition for naturalization and its verilica- 
tion. 

Section 3 provides for the docketing and hearing of such petitions, and 
for the United States to be represented thereon by the district attorney 0 
public prosecutor, who shall deny its allegations and require proof there 
to the satisfaction of the court, and prescri es, as far as practicable, the 
measure and credibility of the proof. 

Section 4 prescribes a penalty for swearing falsely to such petition or to 
any material allegation thereof of the hearing. 

Section 5 confers jurisdiction u and specifies the courts to hear the 
petitions for tion, there is some restriction of the pres- 
ent law. 
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section 6 provides that aliens who have filed their declaration of inten Such pride can never be felt by our foreign-t ns, with but few ex 
tion to become citizens before the approval of this act shall not be affected | ceptions, until the pr ss of conferring this gren on upon an alien ts at 
py its provisions. tended with more solemuity rutinized more closely than at present 
“Section 7 provides that any alien who is eligible to naturalization, except and to this end the commit mmend the pass »of the bill [ts pro 
ast the requirement of five years’ res ce, may take a homestead on the | visions are liberal a1 I ibit any : y to come 4 citi 
public ands by setting forth his alien condition and intention to become a | zen of tha ea 1 I : . ; ione by an 
citizen in his application for theentry thereof but thatno patent shallissue | ali t ' re red eaxiat AN I cisting law 
to him until he 1s legally naturalized Said sect repeais subdivisions | | and its admini ion is in many arts i f judicial 
. fsection 2165, Revised Statut i 1 lav in conflict with the proceedi : 
41). he declaration of intention, th o ree of the major part of The { table. 1 ‘ . in 
the evils and frauds practiced on the law es F = 
“Some of the reasons which infiue1 to recomme YEP AI ssh 
pa ize of this bill are as follow The k 1anner in wl a 1s ha i 
heen naturalized in many places of late years has been st shameful, and i 
in r dl yard of the requirements of our laws, although they are en ; EA to your requ I c ive 
irely too li al and inefficient in their prov ms. Naturalization ofaliens ft ) st nt which f \ re 
recently arrived from abroad, and knowing nothing of our institutions and | aud nun , sre aliens. thos : s 
Government, just before elect s. for the r fm r voters, has natu tion pa t f ! 
peen resorted to in several localitie in States where only the declaration | $0 a tl of th ; 
of intention to become a citizen 1s an esse Ll qualification of the alien t« A t re ‘ for the N I ul Sta t Ss 
4ke him a voter, have the greatest frauds and most unblushing violations i ) ibia, Vi Lia 1d W 
of thes! of the law been px etrate The | however, does not to t 
the quali ication of voters, except incide ally, as that power resides in the A. FP. CHILDS 
states J ’ it of ¢ 
Orne investigations made by the Ford committee in the Forty-ninthCon-| ! WH sar ( ATI 
gress developed the fact, as shown by the testimony taken, that in Brook- | : rR , ' 
lyn one of the courts was used by imposition and fraud for naturalization 
purposes by a combination of lawless men, who would naturalize and thu a 4 a 
make a full-fledged citizen out of any alien within three days after he lar i a lo | 
for the consideration of 825. S i wo | 
Under a resolution adopted by the House of Representatives the Ist day | re 3 _ i 
of April, 1890, instructing the Committee on the Judiciary to investigate am N No | pf 
certain alleged illegal practices of United States courts and officials conn: : _ . | speak | Oth a am | 8 
therewith, your committee, throu Subcommittee composed of Ho! \ = i \ ; be 3 
C. Thompson, of Obio, H. C. McCormick, of Pennsylvania, and WILLIAM ‘ Rad 2 | 4 
Oates. of Alabama, among other matters investigated, found and reported ar & 3 A 
to the House the following facts in regard to the naturalization of aliens in i “ é ~ 
the courts of the United States at Boston, Mass 
The circuit courtthere has a clerk with two deputies and the district court Maine 171 1 ¢ 12. 959 > 711 | 11.128 BRS % 114 
also has a clerk with two deputies. New fla ire 60. 047 > O37 O 4 i 2 608 | 1012 RRR © \ 1 
Some few yearsago, to remedy the loose practice which prevailed in th Verm > a2 2 120 102 1 OV7 9 243 495 1 827 
State courts in the matter of naturalizing aliens, the Legislature of tha ' ‘ >| 1m axe ithe 504 6.541 | 19 “41 
State passed an act to regulate the practice in its own courts, and to requil Rh y 15 { , 3 038 | 15 605 { 5 3’ Wo 
greater Vigilance in the detection of fraud and stricter proof of the right to | Gop; “2 20g | ON , | go any 1.174 | 88.729 » p08 2 O78 
receive the great benefit of being adjudged a citizen of the United States Nev 685. 462 192.814 199. 645 | 63’ 160 N41 » an 47 
When this law was put into practice aliens no longer applied to the Stat W @ 1n9o { 157 Ie 104 1 449 
courts, with rare exceptions, but went from all parts of the State, and even | Marvia ao i 7 34 242 29 1 304 3 790 
from some adjacent States, to Boston, where they found in the L nited Di i ‘ nbia ; o . 145 wie 3 1 629 
States courts much more convenient meth sofa ymplishing thei I Vi 279 f ) 17 1. 343 
: * , : y 729 f 636 326 04} 1,437 








08es8. 
They found, from the testimony of the clerks, their deputi and Ju 
Nelson of the district court, the following practice to prevail 

An alien, wishing to be naturalized, and frequently great numbers of them 
together, are in the habit of applying to one of the lerks, or one of ! 
deputies, who are provided with bi ni rinted at the expense of the Gov 
ernment, setting forth all the requirer of the law, which are filled up | 
and sworn to by theapplicant. This is deemed a sufficient declaration ofin- | 
tention, and for this work, if the cle fills out the blank, he charges a fee | 


Unconditional Repeal, Unjust. 














h the blank alr 








erk or deputy, as the case may be 


of &, but if the applicant comes in wit ‘ filled, the clerk SPEBCH 
~harges & r ter ‘ he Wher . “TY ay wt } » fl s 4 4 
charges $1 for administering the oath. When aliens apply to become lly 

naturalized, the blanks are filled both for the applicant and the witnesses o! 

which he brings with him, and then the cler) i 7 . . " i . 
proceeds with the applicant and his witnesses, and sometimes quite a num 1] () N G I: () R (4 }: pP | Ix | R I" 
ber of applicants at the same time, into the court room when the court is not =r 7 - ° ; 
in session, or to the door of the court room if it be in session, and in either | OT \HI 


case he says to the applicant and his witnesses, *‘ Now, you are in the pres 








ence of the court,’’ and administers the oath to him and his witnesses, re- | » ' . , TPP LEENMTAr aT 
tires to his office, issues the necessary certificate, and, if he fills the blank, in THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV ES, 
he charges the applicant a fee of #4, but if the applicant brought in his Wea Jes Vy 1 490 
papers already filled, the fee is but half that sum. The judge’s attention lesdy, LYOUVEIN hy £0005 
even when present and holding court, is never called to the matter at al! On the H. R.1) to repeal a part of an act, approved Juiy 14, 1890. en 
unless the cierk gets up a doubt as to whether the applicant is entitled to be titled “An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of 
naturalized, and then he refers the matter tothe judge, which is not of v rrea thereon. and for ot saanchaaaas ” ee 
frequent occurrence, ; wo rare eee ie ; 

Just before elections are to be held, when there is a great pressure of a} Mr. LKIRT said: 

licants for naturalization, backed up by committees from the different Min ¢ ; >. "IMS a : ‘ } . ; 3] _ 
Political parties, the judges give in anch eases some personal attention to Mr. SPEAKER: 1 is measure as 1t stands = ry and will be con- 
these matters, but usually the applicants are put through and adjudged to | Strued as against the intent and purpose of the Democratic plat- 





be citizens of the United States by the clerk or his deputies, in the absenc form, because that declaration i bled in this bill. The ques- 


ry 





of the judge and without his knowledge. Neither isit the practice in such | yjqn naturally arises. whe tort ‘ { j 
courts to make any investigation of who the witnesses are, or whether th: tion naturalls arises, wn d th p Ub rm was to be used 5 A 
are worthy or unworthy of credit. Any two witnesses are generally aeciaration of purpose and acommitment, Why was a most im 
cepted as competent and credible to prove up tencases, but the clerks sa portant part stricken out? 

they refuse to take the testimony of the same two witnesses for more than Mark it well, the financial plank of that platform insists upon 


ten applicants at one time. What aridiculous farce! The making of <« 
zens out of aliens, which should be a grave judicial proceeding in the ex 
cise of a constitutional function, is left by the courts to its mere ministe 
officers who can not exercise judicial power, but run the machine mer 





.| a policy that includes all its declarations, and it expressly states 
al | why it soinsists. It says: 























for the fees they can make out of it. " +m vn 

Boston, however, is not the only place where the naturalization of allens is | M ! yun A a , 
treated as a merely formal or clerical matter, which requires no judicial in- | of 18% 3 ! 3 v i 
vestigation; it is the rule rather than the excepcion. If the making of citi- | the fu hich i ‘ ‘ I it 
zens of this great country is of no gr« r moment why not abolish it al- | auxio for its speedy rep 7 hold h f 1 gold a 
together and extend the privileges of izenship to all who come to resi V 1s the standard money of the country, and to the inage of bo 
among us? A thing which is worth doing at allis worth doing well. In T iver th f ’ { evlher ni lor charge fot nta 
Congress is vested the power to make laws upon the subject of naturaliza it the a in o nas OLD T i e of equa 1trins) 
tion. The States have no power tolegislate onthe subject. Congress should | ‘ ngeable ue, or vdjusted th 11 national a 
therefore make such laws as will amply protect the State against the citi isiation a insure the main : J 
zenization of criminals, paupers, anarchists, and aliens who are unworthy | 0 t pual | i ry a ' I : 
of a residence and much less the citizenship of the United States or of a | ma € sit : ney 
State. Under the very liberal immigration laws, which are administered | sha it! rt i } t 
With great laxity, over a half million of immigrants are landed on our shores. | 70! } set ) f lL laboring 
While about 50 per cent of them are desirable, and aid by their industrious ( d 8 y and a fluctuating 
eae habits todevelop our latent wealth, yet these are dearly paid L 
or by the imposition upon the States and the great municipalities where Whw + a at: neni be . — + Atenuwtrn tans 
the other 80 per cent : aiaeraeens " Sanco Pan - to Sa and. fre juently | Why then Wi s that important phrase, Ww itho it discriminating 


physical lepers, whose practices and methods of life contaminate all who | 2g% inst either metal.” left out? Was it not because it is the in 
come in contact with them, ana are horrible examples of moral turpitude to | tent to discriminate against one of them? With this omiss ' 
our young native Americans. | there will be a very serious obiecti nn the part of th ses 
The testimony taken by the Ford committee shows that 7 per cent of all | “4 att DO & VOLY SOS 1OUs OOPOCSOR CB a0 Pars Of these WO 
the inmates of the lunatic asylums and poorhouses are of foreign birth. | will construe the intent of this measure to be a disregard of the 
onan States and communities should receive at least the protection of | interests of the toiling millions and therefore as favoring class 
ngress against the making of such creatures citizens of this country. | legislation > 
name *“* American citizen” should be esteemed as was that of ‘a Roman”’ — , + ah? “—-e ’ 
When Rome was the mistress of the world. { for one had expected this amended hill would propose some 
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legislative enactment and be clear and frank as to a policy to be 
hereafter carried out. 

[ with others had a right to expect this, when its author Mr. 
VOORHEES declared as recently as last February against re- 
peal without accompanying legislative enactment. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcoRD of February 17, 1893, page 
1734, among other statements equally strong Mr. VOORHEES 
Says: 

{ should have voted the other day to take up what is known as the Sher- 
man act and for its repeal, but for the fact that its passage would absolutely 
demonetize silver and leave it supported by not one word of legislation. I 
thought the measure was audacious; I thought it an outrage to ask men, 
like myself and others, to absolutely sweep from under the silver currency 
every vestige of law. That is not what we meant at Chicago; that is not 
what the people meant. [should vote for the repeal of the Sherman act 
simply because it is vicious in principle, but it must be in connection with 
something better. 

Mr. VOORHEES has changed his views while many others he 
refers to have not. Neither has the platform or the people 
changed. 

While according to others the perfect right to choose their 
own course, for myself, I do not feel called upon to shift position 
in response to every passing breeze with the agility of the weather 
vane on a barn roof. 

[ believe the first duty of a Representative is to his constitu- 
ency; the second, to the best interest of the country as a whole; 
and in both he should be governed by his best judgment and 
honest convictions. The people have expected financial legisla- 
tion with the most relief possible now, and revenue legislation 
and adjustment at the regular session 

[In order to repeal a ‘‘makeshift” so-called, I for one do not 
propose to lay myself open to the charge of seeking to substi- 
tute a subterfuge. 

“Oh, what a tangled web we weave, 
W hen first we practice to deceive." 


Remember, the people have denounced demonetization and 
double dealing for twenty years. It having been determined 
upon to ask the people to wait for a time at least, on part of 
the legislative action they had hoped for speedily, it will not 
be relished by the people of some of the Western States, many 
of whom will be forced to adjust the hand to the handful, and 
doubtless in many cases the mouth to the mouthful, or by the 
thousands of other unfortunates in the land who will be forced 
to eke out a scanty subsistence during the rigors of winter. 

Have we any good reason to suppose the people will be satis- 
fied with this measure as it stands? They will conclude, and 
rightly, too, that more could have been done. The farmer of 
the Eastern and Middle States with a mortgage to meet, with 
wheat at 45 cents and wool at 21 cents, and the planter of the 
South with cotton at 7 cents, can not be blamed for not being sat- 
isfied because this bill did not go farther on the line of true 
relief. While it may be some consolation to assure him the 
Democratic party is not responsible for these conditions, it lifts 
no part of the burden he hoped would begin to lighten mate- 
rially with the passage of this act. 

While I have for a little turned on the flashlight, I am not a 
pessimist, and I can see there will be improvement in certain di- 
rections over the present condition and [ hope it may be marked 
after the passage of this act, but at the same time it is impossi- 
ble not to see thatit can not be expected to be that widespread | 
universalimprovementand prosperity for all classes that we hope | 
to see, until the much needed financial legislation which is con- | 
spicuous in this measure by reason of its absence is enacted, and 
which the people had expected would be given by this bill and | 
this extra session, instead of a further contraction and an empty | 
promise. The people asked for neither and want neither. I be- 
lieve we are here to enact laws and not to promise. 

[ do not defend the policy of buying and hoarding bullion. The 
principle is wrong as demonetization was wrong, but it will not | 
do to tell intelligent people the Govern ment is losing money oy 
buying silver, when it gains about 40 ounces out of tine 100 it | 

urchases. I would be glad to favor this measure if its policy and | 
intent was notin favor of the single gold standard. 1 would be | 
glad to support it if it contained, in addition to repeal, a clause 
to coin a stated amount of silver each month at a ratio to be 
hereafter determined, for the people thought they had settled | 
everything except the ratio. I would be glad if it contained a | 
clause to increase the circulating medium, by allowing national 
banks to issue to the amount of their security deposits. I would 
be glad if it provided for the coinage of the seignorage and thus | 
set free $53,000,000 to electrify business and offset the fifty mil- | 
lions of a deficit that stares us in the face. I would be glad if it | 
declared the financial independence of the United States. 

Why it does net at atime like this contain some such meas- 
ures of relief is not mine to explain any more than it is my pur- 
pose to criticize those who may honestly differ with me on this 
great financial question. 
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With the part of the platform promise in the interest o 
farmers, laboring classes, and merchants—men dependent 
their support and who prosper as they prosper—excise 
discarded, with compromise and action in addition to yo 
which would have been satisfactory alike to the friends o 
double standard, our party and the people, spurned; with 
ther contraction at least for a time evident, and no levisix} 
action to compensate therefor, all that remains for the belie, 
in true bimetallism, as contemplated by the Constitution, is y, 
to give their indorsement to the crime of 1873 by supporting 
bill; but standing firm in the faith, true to their convict ions 
traditions of the Democratic party and its pledges, appeal to t 
people, as did that revered statesman and beloved patriot, An- 
drew Jackson, when he summoned the people to the rec! uma, 
tion of their sacred rights slowly filched away from them cael 
subtle monetary power. ; ii 

I desire to call the attention of the House and the country to 
the fact that the vote for repeal of the purchase clause, and to 
substitute therefor the Bland-Allison act, is an index that shows 
how strong is the desire to atone for the crime of demonetiza- 
tion perpetrated in 1873. The majority against it in the Senate 
was Only four votes, and if submitted to a vote of the people to- 
morrow would carry by an overwhelming majority. A majorit 
of Democrats on this floor voted for it. : 

In union there is strength. Let me say to the friends of the 
double standard, north, south, east and west, who desire a dol- 
lar that is honest to the debtor and creditor alike, think not of 
local divisions, but stand together shoulder to shoulder within 
the lines, and entrenched behind the traditions of the Democratic 
party, contend for the use of both metals as the fathers and the 
Constitution designed, and sooner or later right will triumph 
Then will the neg sae from a grateful people whose affection 
for silver and the double standard is as strong as is their belief 
in the Democratic principle thatthe people should rule, 
well-merited reward. Right will be vindicated. 
enthroned, triumphant. 


the 


; 
\ 


pe your 
Justice will be 


Silver and Repeal. 


REMARKS 


OF 
GEORGE W. 
OF NEW YORK, 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, November 1, 1898, 


On the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act, approved July 14, 1800, « 
titled ‘An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and the is: 
Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. RAY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It has not been and is not my intention to 
speak at any great length’ on the proposition before the House 
to repeal that portion of the so-called Sherman law which pro 
vides for the monthly purchase of silver bullion at the market 
price. 

If by the purchase of silver bullion, dug from the silver mines 


HON. RAY, 


| of the United States, and its coinage, we could add that amount 


to our currency or circulating medium and establish a just ratio 
between gold and silver, I should oppose repeal. But this is not 
what we are doing, and under the law we cannot do this. We 
purchase the bullion and issue silver certificates in payment, if 
you please. We have coined millions of this bullion into silve: 
dollars and then have stacked them away in the vaults o! the 
Treasury. It has been impossible to force them into circulation. 

The silver certificates are returned for payment, and as it is 
the established policy to pay gold when demanded, and as we 
can adopt no other policy without finding ourselves at once on 
the single silver monetary basis, in effect we pay gold for all, o 
nearly all, the silver purchased. As our gold receipts are lim- 
ited. as our gold on hand is very limited, as our outstanding ob 
ligations are steadily maturing and gold is always demanded, i' 
has become merely a question of time, and of a very short tim: 
at that, before our supply of gold will beexhausted. When that 
time comes, as come it will and must, in the near future, unle 
we stop the compulsory purchase of silver, we shall be unable | 
pay our obligations in gold, and the credit of the nation will b 


0 


| destroyed both at home and abroad. 


In only one way can we continue the purchase of silver bullion 


_and maintain gold payments, and that is by the continual issue 


and sale of Government bonds for gold in order to keep a supply 
of that kind of money in the Treasury. The results of sucha 








thar aaa 
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wa er 1 
licy would be mostdisastrous. On the one hand we should con- 
pore, increase the interest-bearing debt of the United States, 


tinually 7 : 7 : : 
7 on the other we should pile up in the Treasury millions of 
and O! 


oin or bullion where it would be useless to the people and 
less to the Government. The result all can see. Disaster, 
tional disgrace, national bankruptcy. Our wealth would be 
aed ted by a mass of unused and unusable silver bullion. IL 


silver © 


oleh d. foreign nations would not take it, and even our own people | 
would scorn it because a debased coin, not good or usal le except 

when, by law, creditors were compelled to accept it. We might 

et as Well enact that all debts shall be payable in corn, potr | 
toos Wheat, etc., at a price per pound or bushe! fixed by law, as | 
‘9 attempt to establish and permanently maintain such a policy. | 
Our people are as good as the people of any nation, and our money, | 


aoal-tender money, must be as good as the money of any other 
“healt, the citizens of this great country will not approve or 
narmita policy that shall compel the constant issue of interest- 
hearing bonds in order to provide a fund for the purchase of 
silver. The people are opposed to increasing the national debt. | 
If suggested that we can issue bonds payable in silver coin, let | 
me ask where shall we find purchasers who will pay gold for | 
honds redeemable in silver coin. Such bonds would not sell in | 
our home markets or in the money markets of the world for tifty | 
cents on the dollar. Our own people would not take them ex- | 
ceptat a large discount, and in very limited amounts at that. 

it must be keptin mind that we are one of the principal com- 
mercial nations of the world; that England, Germany,and France 
ind Italy are on a gold basis. That these countries are con- 
stantly augmenting their gold. That we can not do business | 
vith them unless we pay our balances in gold. That millions of | 
our outstanding obligations are held abroad and that these can 
be returned for payment in gold as rapidly as they mature. If 
we are to maintain our proud position in the financial and com- 
mercial world, sustain our credit and avert disaster, we must | 

ise toexpend our debt-paying money in the purchase of a com- 
modity neither usable in payment of our debts nor convertable 
at will, or at all, except at a large discount, into legal-tender 
money recognized by and usable in Europe. I am opposed to 
the demonetization of silver. I ama bimetallist. Buteach dol- 
lar issued or authorized by the Government of the United States 
must be equal to every other dollar, both at home and abroad. 
Our policy and our laws should be such as to prevent speculation | 
in legal-tender money. This will be impossible so long as the 
ntrinsie value of the one is greater, to a marked degree, than 
that of the other. 

Therefore in my judgment our future legislation on this sub- 
jectmust be directed totheaccomplishmentof thisend. That the 
subject is full of difficulty, I concede; but the difficulties of the 
situation will not deter us from making all possible effort to ac- | 
complish the desired result. 

We have had a financial panic; we are to have others. We 
are to have commercial distress, business failures, closed facto- 
ries, business depression, and the passage of this act will not 
avert these evils, for their cause is not found in the Sherman 
law. These evils can be averted, however, by wise action on the 
part of the Democratic party now in power in the legislative and 
executive departments of the Government. 

Cease tariff agitation and tariff tinkering. Let well enough | 
alone. March 4, 1893, at the close of a successful and brilliant 
Republican Administration the country was prosperous, our 


i 


classes idle and 


( 


by others and he has not the means to buy? 
too honest to steal, 


SAD 


What matters it that foreign goods are cheap if our mills are 
lle, our factories closed, our industries prostrated, our laboring 
poor and unsble to clothe themselves? 
an &@ man be happy in the midst of plenty if the plenty is owned 

‘Too proud to veg, 
must starve. Ther 


reed or 


inuble to tind work, he 


is no other alternative but the poorhouse. 


Cc 


I warn you gentiemen of the majority that urless you eall a 


| halt,cease your tariff agitation, announce your determination to 
| Sustain, foster, and protect home labor and home industries, 


ore) 


are for your own country and its interests rather thi 


nations and their interests, you will plunge our people into: 


a 
e 


| dignant and outraged people. 
| or promptly, 


byss of financial and industrial ruin from which they can n 
merge until you shall have been hurled from power by 

If vou will do this and do it now 
be restored at 


contidence will once, business wi 


regain its wonted activity, every branch of manufacture will b 
resumed, money will come from its hiding places and seek and 


nl 


nd ready investment. General prosperity will take the place 


of general stagnation, and tens of thousands of idle workme: 


| will march a 


r 


gain regularly to their daily toil and return to th 


laddened homes at nightfall ladened with and enriched b 


the 


fruits of honest toil. 


le 


You can no longer attribute our business depressions and finan 
ial troubles to the Sherman law. If these illse 


c ntinue or ree 
laim not they are a legacy bequeathed to you by the Repub 
can party; these will be ills of your own creation, which the R 


} publican party predict as sure to follow your present unwise a 
| foolhardy course. 


la 


| scorned the proposition. 


wiser than the purty, wit 


i t 


The repeal of the purchasing clause of the so-called Sherman 
w was proposed by Republicins a year ago, Democrats then 
An intelligent Democratic Executive 
1 Whip and spur has forced the m 


ur: now before us through the Senate. A fast-growing popular 
indignation at the long delay has aided. 

But let us not deceive ourselves with the idea that the wheels 
of progress and o prosperity will now revolve with old-tim 
speed and ease. With silver and gold money, which w 
continue to have and use, we must also have contidence, stal 
steady and active business, employment for the millions, and 
that we may have this we must have wise legislation in the in 
erest of the home and progress of all our people. 

The present tariff produces large revenues. Where will re 


l 





|} enue be procured when you shall have largely reduced the 
Will you strike down our home industries and increase the co 
of the necessaries of life purchused abroad at the same blow © 
is this Congress to be called on to authorize the s of t ds 
provide the means to pay the ordin expenses of t G 


ment? 


t 


| crea 
| to deserved oblivion by action so pronounced 
: ; 

| be mistaken or misconstrued. 


o 
tificates. over $800,000,000 of Government 
| the Government, e 


| dare assert, here and now, that the political party that adds 
o the burdens of this peoplein this way, and to meet a necessit 
ted by such legislation as I have indicated, wi 
that it 


ve CONSIS et 


snail not 


outstanding $346,000,000 


0 sliver cer- 


Let us remember that we now have 
reenb icks, $150,000.000 Treasury notes, $330,001 
curr ney, Issuec DY 


very dollar of which we have pledged to } 


ity in value. 


This does not include national-bank notes. In the 7 sul 
we have only $83,000,000 of gold pledged to redeem this va 
} 
I 


finances were in good condition, money was plenty and easily | amount of paper currency, and to-day this reserve is being in- 


obtained. Our factories and mills were all busy. 
of trade were filled with moving merchandise. 
allemployed at good wages. 


The channels | vaded and depleted for the ordinary expenses of the Govern 
Our labor was | ment; and still you propose to reduce the revenues. It is time 
But no sooner had the new Ad- | to stop the purchase of silver and the increase of the volume oj 


ministration become firmly seated and its policy indicated, than | our silver certificates, but it is also full time to give our atten- 


trouble commenced. | 
wasdrawninand hidden: factories were closed; merchants would | 
not sell and would not buy. 


All our people commenced to deal | terests, to our material prosperity. 


Money could not be borrowed; money out | tion to an increase of the revenues. 


The attention of our people is now directed to our business in- 
No sentiment will contro 


and to live on the hand-to-mouth policy. Thousands upon thou- the people now; the ties of no political party are strong enoug 
sands of laborers were thrown out of employment and are nowin | to hold an intelligent people against their own financial int 


idleness with no prospectof better days in the immediate future. | ests when it understands the situation. 
The future is full of | to understand it now. 


It is easy enough to discover the cause. 


uncertainty. The Democratic party openly avows its determi- | 


The people are comi 
They were told that a change was nee 
They voted a change 


that it would better their condition. 


nation to overthrow the industrial policy pursued by this Gov- | governmental poli¢y,and they find themselves without ‘‘ chang 


ernment with unparalleled success for the past thirty years. It 
avows its determination to throw open our gates to the unlim- 
ited importation of foreign-made goods. It is deaf to the cry of 
our wage-earners and of our mill owners. It says let us buy 
where we can buy cheapest, and reward and enrich foreign labor 
rather than our own. tt says let us expend our money abroad 


rather than at home, lest we enrich our home manufacturers | body, to pass the bill. 
It appeals to laboring men to sustain | 


wage-earners will find themselves without | charge to your account but gladly assume, provided only you will 


and laborers too rapidly. 
them, offering the bribe of a cheap foreign article, but conceal- 
ing the fact that the 
the ability to purchase any article whatever. 





in their pockets and without the abiiity to procure it 


It is true that the greit American ( 
honest money for the people in both br 


is voted sound 

nches, but it will be 
noted with interest by all, and with satisfaction by all 
Republicans, that the Democratic party of itself was unable in 
the Senate to command votes enough, although a Democratic 
Whatever of good comes to this people 
by reason of its enactment must be credited largely to the Re- 
publican party, and whatever of ill results, if any, we shall not 


ongress h 


rofo ind 


| keep hands off our great industrial system and allow the United 
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| 
States of America to take care of itself as the greatest nation of | Mr. Speaker, let me mention to you some of the leo 
the earth when all its resources and cap bilities are considered. | that has been enacted in the interest of the great tum ee 
In my judgment the day is not far distant when an interna- | money power through violations of solemn contracts ith ue 
tional agreement will be reached fixing a just ratio between | people. There were many millions of United Stat “4 e Ty: 
gold and silver when used as money. Then, and not till then, | sued during the war, which by their terms ony se os 
will it be safe to increase to any considerable extent our silver | ‘‘lawful money of the United States.” Not one cent ae a ts 
coinage, but in the meantime it is indispensable that we so legis- | used in their purchase or sale. Plainly they were p: val “c 
late that the balunce of trade with foreign nations is in our favor | lawful money only, and not otherwise. These bonds eae 
and not against us, | in 1862, 1863, and 1864. ; 
Later on the bondholders (not the people) desired achanvce os 
contract. By means fair or foul achange of contract was alee 7 
by act of Congress. At the bondholders’ request (not the ; 
ple’s) the law of 1869 enacted that those bonds should be p , - 
— coin. That was the new law and the new contract. as ver +, 
REMARKS quest of the bondholders, and the people everywhere aca 
esced. This change of contract added to the market valv, 
OF ~ one oe ae time. It was aclean steal from the peo} e | 
7 the bondholders—by that ‘‘communism of capital? whieh now 
H QO N . J O H N D A V I S ? charges that the people desire to rob — ees ben 
OF KANSAS, All United States bonds after 1869 were payable in coin 


In tHE Hovusz oF REPRESENTATIVES, making them 90 She. grees war governor of Indiana, Oli; 


Morton, said that four solemn statutory contracts were \ iol a 
Wednesday, November 1, 1893. Yet the patient and wronged people acquiesced in the 1 
On the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of an act, approved July 14, 1890, entitled contract and said *‘Amen : Mhac ; 
“An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury But not so the bondholders. These arch repudiators of laws 
notes thereon, and for other purposes.” and contracts next swore by all the powers of the bottomless pit 
Mr. DAVIS said: that the silver coin of the Constitution is no good, and { t 
Mr. SPEAKER: We arethis day toconsummate acrime against | ‘‘ coin” means gold only! All who oppose this last act of repu. 
the American people. We are not only to adopt the distinctive | diation of laws and contracts are branded as ‘anarchists ” :\n 
gold standard of valuation, which means falling prices for land | ‘‘repudiators.” They are charged with holding *‘communistic 
and labor and their products, but we are to solemnly announce | doctrines” and with desiring to rob somebody. This whok 
to the world that we are unable to legislate for our own people | charge against the people of the West isfalse! They desire n 
without asking the advice of our European competitors and com- | repudiation and no change of contracts. The present upris 
mercial enemies. of the people of the West, in a lawful and peaceful way at 
Mr. Spe.ker, there are crises in the affairs of men when the | ballot box, is merely a protest—a mild, lawful, and just prot 
wave of a hand or the utterance of asingle word may change the | ageinst being further robbed. 
destiny of a nation. Such a timeoccurred inour history in 1854, | | Now, Mr. Speaker, I desire tosay that in addition to tl 
when the Missouri compromise, which fora generation had held | debt by law and contract thus made payable in coin (not 
in check the territorial aggressions of chattel slavery, was re- | there have been forced upon the people of the United 
pealed. It was repealed with a huzza from the slave power; but | through the Wall street policy of currency contraction 
it proved to be the Rubicon of that great Caesar which was then | billions of private debts, payable in lawful money, whic! 
marching on for the destruction of American liberty. To-day, | 20w claimed by the creditor classes can only be honestly | n 
Mr. Speaker, we are in the midst of another struggle, greater gold coin. In the creation of these mountains of debts the j» 
and broader than the contest with chattel slavery. it is astrug- | ple borrowed the cheapestcurrency afloat. Notone centof ¢ 
gle with a colossal money power which is seeking with merciless | «nd the contracts did not mention gold. Then why shi 
greed to dominate a world and to garner in the profits of all | pay gold? There now rests on the State of Kansas in the 
labor in all lands. | of private debts secured by real estate mortgages $23),\) 
The silver compromise law of 1890 has for three years been a | On Illinois real estate, $384,000,000. On the real estate of | 
check and a stumbling block to the money power in the United | 8ylvania$613,000,000. Other Statesare also dangerously « 
States. That compromise is this day to be repealed. It means | With the mortgage fiend, perforce of currency contraction 
that the dragon of greed is now to be released within the United | Our creditors claim that Government money (which will bu 
States, and that the doctrine of the great Wall street journals, | more than the money we borrowed) is not good and should be de- 
uttered years ago, is now to be enforced. The edict is as fol- | stroyed; that the silver coin of the Coustitution is base mo 
lows: | and should be discarded (except the light coins for sma 


The American laborer must make up his mind henceforth not to be so | Ments to labor). Our creditors claim that these billions 
much better off than the European laborer. Men must be contented to work | gage debts must be paid in gold coin only or we must surr 
for less wages. In this way the workingman will be nearer to the stationin | gu; homes! And we are surrendering them in the West a 


life to which it has pleased God to call him. as time can move and the courts can grind. 
Mr. Speaker, that spirit of aggressive greed which dominates | [n the Kast the conditions are as bad. Hon. Jos! 
the American Government to-day with flaunting colors and de- | Watker, of Worcester, Mass., stated on the floor of the 
risive tyranny began its present policy in 1816, when silver was | in May, 1892, that the farms of New England are worth 
demonetized in Great Britain forall payments above 40s. British | hal; the cost of improvements. This means tht the | 
bonds bought with cheap money during the Napoleonic wars | for nothing and half the improvements thrown in. 
were then made payable in scarce and Gear gold only. In 1819 Sir. our farmers seem to be fast sinking into the condition 
a law was passed to contract the British paper money, which had | gaid to have been recommended by a great Esstern journil some 
“saved England from becoming a province of France.” Under | years ago. The New York Times is credited with stating edi- 
the influence of these two contraction laws the English people | torially some years ago as follows: 
were reduced to the sorest distress. Troops were kept oa foot There seems to be but one remedy, and it must come—a chang: 
day and night to a men, women, and children to starve in | ship of the soil and acreation of aciass of landownerson the one! 
peace, and through falling prices and the depression of industry | ten#nt farmers on the other—something similar to what has | 
four-fifths of the landholders of England lost their lands. See ee SHR TEES Se UTOUS. 
The success of the money power in England but whetted itsap-| Now.sir,since that policy is being carried out precisely — sin“ 
petite of greed, making it more rapacious. In 1862, in thiscoun- | the people of the United States are being disinherited throu 
try, the stock-gamblers and money-brokers of the East procured | the advice of the Wall street papers and the masters they serve 
the passage of alaw todepreciate the greenback, so that cheap | since the people can only remain in their homesas tenants in com 
money, bought up at half price, could be invested in United States | petition with the incoming millions of the Old World, who are 
bonds at face value. A distinguished Senator of the United | content to accept life on the hardest possible terms: or if. n th 
States has been quoted as saying that “‘it was necessary to de- | other hand, we must part from our homes, friends, aud love 
preciate the currency in order to make a market for the bonds.” | ones, and each take his or her chances for precarious ex1s'enc 
In 1869 bonds bought with cheap paper were made payable in | as mendicants in the great and growing army of the ‘‘overpow 
coin. In 1873silver was demonetized, sothat bond loansofcheap | ered”—is it not a little cruel for the robbers who seek to put us 
paper are finally to be paid in scarce and costly gold. And, Mr. | beneath their heels to brand us as “ wild communists” and ac- 
Speaker, looking back over our financial legislation for thirty | cuse us of being ourselves repudiators? Is not this adding insult 
years, the trail of the serpent marks every law, with only asin- | to injury? Does it not remind one of the crack of the whip 0! 
gle exception—in ‘the case of the law of 1878, partially restoring | the slave-driver who dried the tears of his victims by making 
silver as a money metal. their sufferings too severe to be mitigated by weeping? 
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Mr. Speaker, I wonder how much safer our would-be masters 
feel than Lord North felt prior to L775? — How much safer do they 
feel than King Louis felt. prior to 1789? How much safer than 
the slaveholders of this countr felt prior to 1860? Do they be- 
lieve that the most patient and long-suffering people on earth 
have lost every sentiment of patrio\ism since L716? Do they be- 
lieve the people of this country, who suffered and sacrificed so 
much in the sixties for the freedom of another race and the per- 
petuity of free institutions, will ultimately submit toa more cruel 
form of slavery for themselves and their wivesand children than 
chattel slavery can be? 

Sir, if they believe all these things, and with a big ha! ha! 
ish on their scheme of ‘‘achange of ownership of th » soil,” and 
should they ultimately find themselves in hot water, they can 
not say they had not timely warning. 

Prior to 1789 France contained the largest landed estates and 
the most heartless landlords in Europe. The people were disin- 
herited, homeless, and starving. It is not so in France now. 

Prior to 1860 every black man in the South, in this country, 
was a chattel slave, and every white man, North and South, was, 
bv law, a bloodhound to catch him when he ranaway. It is not 
so now. it must bea long lane that never ends or turns. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of this country have their remedy. 
The ballot box is still open to them, though its sanctity is often 
violated in the interest of the invaders of our rights. As for 
the agents and attorneys of the dominant money power of the 
East, which has made so much progress in the subjection of 
the people, I suggest that they should learn something from the 
lessons of history. The patient people are waking up. It is 
said that men can not see but they ean feel. They feel in their 
pockets; they are empty. They feel in theirstomachs: they are 
hungry. They feel the grip of the sheriff on the shoulder; itis 
an eviction. Then long-closed eyes are opened for the first time. 
Brave men turn pale, women weep, and childrencry with hunger. 
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Millions of people are now homeless and hungry in the great | 


cities of this country. Tens of millions of pockets are empty 
through lack of work, and bankruptcies and evictions are com- 
mon in all parts of the land. 

Mr. Speaker, by the repeal of the ‘‘ Sherman compromise ” 


ot 


1890, it is to-day decreed that money shall be still scarcer and | 


That bankruptcies will be more general, and idleness, 
Mr. Speaker, I 


dearer. 
hunger, and general distress more prevalent. 
have studied the subject. I discuss for forty years. 
the voice of history. We now consummate the greatest crime 
of our generation. 
and 1819, when the British Parliament demonetized silver in 
England, and decreed general destitution, eviction, and death 
for the British people. That was thecrime of the London money 
power dominating Parliament; and this is to-day the enactment 
of a decree of that same money power dominating the Ameri 
Congress. With voice and vote, Mr. Speaker, I join the mi- 
nority of this House in solemn protest against this crime, com 
mitted by merciless greed against the happiness and prosperity 
of the American people. 
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SPEECH 


HON. ALEXANDER B. MONTGOMERY, 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, November 1, 1898, 
On the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of anact, approved July 14, 1890, entit 


“An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasur 
notes thereon, and for other purposes.” 


Mr. MONTGOMERY said: 

Mr, SPEAKER: I take advantage of the privilege granted by 
unanimous consent to all members of this House only to say tha 
this question of the repeal of what is known as the Sherman 
law for the purchase of silver has been under consideration b) 
the country ever since its repeal was denounced as a “* cowardly 
makeshift” by the Democratic convention nearly eighteen 
months ago. Since this extra session was called to consider its 
repeal it has been under consideration and debate by one House 
orthe other continuously for nearly three months. 

After a full and fair discussion in this House, we were given 
a0 opportunity to record our votes on amendments which would 
enable us to substitute for this law such unlimited or partial 
coinage ofsilver as might meet the approval of the House. Al! 
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The greatest crime since the days of i816 | 








This bill hav been considered in the Senate continuous!vy for 
ten weeks and is returned to us substantially as it was when it 
left this House. It and all amendments of is it 
have in this House and the Senate d % f t lis 
sussion and itis known not only by the Hi 
whole cou try that a very large m l i ( rt 
only for the bill but opposed to all a 1dmen ) 
these cireumstances it is evident—ind 1 confes 
motion to refer to a committ with instr oO 
adjourn, take a recess, and all other motions n¢ ya 
speedy vote on the bill, are made for the purpos 

l delay, and as such { vote against th l. 
he people whom we represent rightfully deman 
three months’ consideration of the question it should be | 
disposed o the vote of 1is House in “ier that cI 
t e country, too ng turbed | th i 1, to th 
ereat in yo be rester i f | )! to it I A 
tion. The p y of this Hous av olicy, 
was from the beginning t il the question promptly 
This policy met the approval of the country when the question 
was before the Ho h oO, al \ ts that 
if we vote dow l «A i moti i UOUA is Lo oi y ) str mn 
which ean not change thi 3 d Ost 3 D1 to 
day, our prompt ion n le app of the pec he 
vithout reference to their vi on ect, are tired of an 
agitation which th know can no Tect t sult 
Silver 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturda 1? < 6.1 
Ihe hav der co ra n the bill (H. | f 
1890, « t \ lirecting the 
eis ot Ty su , und for other purp 
M WILSON of West Virginia said 
M SPEAKER: I shall endeavor to occupy the few minutes |] 
inve | ‘ved for myself to close thisdebate, more froma sense of 
{ of my connection with the bill than from any sens 
of th d of further arg ent. Indeed, with the speech of the 
gentleman from New York |Mr. COocKRAN] still echoing in this 
| Ch er, and with the recollection of many speeches that have 
tened the protracted course of this discussion, it would 
impossible for anyone, and least of all for one on whom the 
l iled man ment has been somewhat thrown, to ¢ x up 
et cts oT I t it can ad fr shness or force or in 
ftw S) tw ereatiy to be d 
that th I ; ‘ what f * th rie 
{ of il c nd nancl ex Me C VV ¢ bh ve all 
f we have list 1 from day to day to th rnest, intelli 
ren nd sineere debate on this « tion, that the American 
pec ere etti Fan edu oO bine needed and tiat our o 
i re 1g cleared upon an infinitely important subject 
hall not attempt to follow this line of discussion; | s] 
ny thing more thin brief and plain statement of the 
nat ind purpose of this bill, and of the imp ive reasons 
th ( yon Congress to pass it without co tior nd 
4 ent 
; i mission S 1 law has ed to acco 
1 ther ults expected by thos who framed it I vas ex 
pected to raise the value of silver bullion in this count and 
conser uently throughout the world It was beli | by men of 
experience and of repu‘ +d wisdomin financial matters that when 
the United States went into the market and purchased every 


month at the market price virtually the entire American prod- 
uct of silver, virtually one-third of the entire world’s produet, 
it must raise the price of that metal everywhere in the world, 
and go far toward restoring its aforetime parity with gold. 
That expectation has proved to be fallacious. Almost from 
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the first enactment of the Sherman law, certainly from the end- 
ing of the brief burst of speculation that followed its enactment, 
we have seen silver plunging lower and lower, until it has reached 
such a cheapness and such a variableness of value that the 
greatest silver-using people of the world, in the agony of finan- 
cial distress and impending commercial disaster, have been 
obliged to close their mints to its free coinage. 

[t was expected, Mr, Speaker, that when the United States 
poured into the channels of trade in this country $4,000,000 and 
more legal-tender Treasury notes every month, there would be 
«u Wholesome expansion of our currency and from such expan- 
sion a quickened prosperity to all the business of this country. 

This expectation has been equally falsified. Instead of ex- 
panding, it has worked a harmful contraction of the currency. 
Kor every million of Treasury notes thus poured out, more than 
u million of gold has disappeared or gone into hiding. 

And lastly, sir, I think no observant and thoughtful man can 
doubt, however he may speculate along the interesting lines 
pursued by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] this morning, 
that a great contributing cause, if it be not the eflicient primary 
cause, of the unspeakable distress which pervades our land to- 
day, and of the threatening gloom that still darkens our skies, is 
to be found in the working of the purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man act. 

rom the beginning of the operation of that act we have seen 
those who owed the Government paying their obligations in 
forms of currency—Treasury notes, silver certificates, and the 
like—which depend for their full purchasing or debt-paying power 
upon laws of Congress and the faith of the Government. At the 
same time we have seen a steady run upon the Treasury for its 
gold —the only form of our currency which, independently of laws 
of Congress and of the faith of the Government, carries into 
every market and into every country its face value within itself. 

Holders of securities, public or private, payable in this country 
and in its legal tender, whether they live in foreign lands or here, 
have seen the Government of the United States issuing monthly 
for the purchase of silver bullion to be stored away in the Treas- 
ury $4,000,000 of gold obligations—for these obligations must be 
paid in gold if demanded by the holder as long as the Govern- 
ment undertakes to preserve the parity of its coins; and at the 
same time they have seen the stock of gold available for the 
support and payment of these obligations rapidly disappearing 
from the Treasury and from the country also. 

Can any one deny that this was the beginning of our embar- 
rassment, or that it is in itself a substantial and sufficient cause, 
in the delicate relation of debtor and creditor, to set in motion 
the financial panic that has swept like a cyclone over the country 
and under whose blighting force so many of our greatest indus- 
tries to-day are in distress and prostration? 

Let me consider briefly the objections that have been urged 
in this debate toe the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man bill. I can do no more than summarize them. 

First, it has been said, from the very first speech to the last, 
that by stopping the purchase of silver bullion we shall throw 
the country to the gold standard for the settlement of all bal- 
ances, the effecting of exchanges, and the payment of debts. 
Mr. Speaker, the countryman in the play, who was so astonished 
to learn that he had been speaking prose all his life, had no less 
reason for his astonishment than gentlemen who have learned 
in this debate that we are already on the gold standard and that 
we have been on the gold standard throughout all the business 
life of every man who has taken part in the discussion. We 
have had the single gold standard since 1834, through the opera- 
tion of those economic laws which no statutes of Congress can 
override or defy. We have had the single gold standard since 
1873, by the express enactment of Congress which declared the 
gold dollar to be the unit of value in the currency of the United 
States. By this standard we buy and sell, borrow and loan, and 
make our contracts for the future payment of money. And so 
have we been doing for sixty years, exceptfor that interval dur- 
ing and after the war when all specie payments were suspended 
in the country. 

What then, Mr. Speaker, is our trouble to-day? Simply this. 
The Government is steadily increasing its issue of gold obliga- 
tions and of depreciating dollars, and with the visible lessening 
of its stock of golda fear and doubt—whether reasonable or un- 
reasonable is entirely irrelevant—have arisen as to its ability and 
its purpose to meet those obligations and to keep those depre- 
ciating dollars up to the legal standard it has established for the 
money of accountin our country. As the silver bullion in the 
Treasury, or in the coined dollar, sinks in value as compared with 
this legal standard, a greater stress is laid upon the Government, 
a greater test is made of its ability and of its purpose to maintain 
these and all its other forms of credit currency at a parity with 
the gold standard. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, it has been almost angrily contended 
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from the beginning of this debate, that if we stop now the pur- 
chase of silver bullion, as required by the Sherman act, we ‘ ul] 
demonetize our silver, or, as the gentleman from Missouri M . 
BLAND] has just expressed it, destroy the silver currency of th. 
country entirely. ; - 

Why, sir, the bill proposed does not demonetize a sin. 
silver dollar anywhere, circulating or stored away, in this eo. 
try to-day. It has not come to destroy, but to save. It h 
come to strike down or destroy any part of our silver eur 
but to place it, once and forever, on an impregnable } 
parity with the gold currency of the country. [Applause. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Will the gentleman permit an jp. 
quiry? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I have very little time 
yield, but will submit to a question if it is brief. 

Mr. MARTIN of Indiana. Will the passage of the so-called 
Wilson bill for the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sher 
man silver act necessitate the sale of United States bonds to go. 
cure gold for any purpose? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. That isa question to be ay 
swered only in the light ofexperience. When it comes to proph 
esying, the guess of one man is almost as good as that of anothe) 

But I say to my friend from Indiana that in the light of the 
experience of other countries, especially of France and th 
Scandinavian nations, of Canada and of Holland, the mere pas 
sage of a law limiting the purchase of bullion and the coinag: 
and issue of silver dollars would, as 1 have already declared. at 
once and forever put and keep our silver currency on a parity 
with our gold, and there would be no necessity to issue a bond fo: 
that purpose. aren.) This repeal bill is not only the pledge 
and promise of such parity; it is in itself the performance of that 
pledge. [Renewed applause. | 

Why, Mr. Speaker, when gentlemen deciaim that the inten- 
tion and effect of the bil! are to strike down our silver currency 
and limit us not only to a gold standard but toa gold currenc\ 
they not only ignore our own experience and our own laws, as | 
have already shown, but they shut their eyes to the experience 
and action of that people from whose dealing with silver we can 
just now learn most salutary lessons. I mean the people of In- 
dia. The government of India has expressly declared that in 
shutting its mints to the free coinage of silver it has done so 
with a view to the introduction of the gold standard, but with 
no present intention of introducing a gold currency. Sir David 
Barbour, the financial minister, on whose advice the Hersche! 
committee acted, and the final legislative decree of the Indian 
Government was made, directed especial attention to the fact 
that France and other nations have found it perfectly safe and 
feasible to maintain a large circulation of full, legal-tender sil- 
ver, with a gold standard; some of these nations indeed with a 
comparatively small supply of gold. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him 
a question right there? 

r. WILSON of West Virginia. One more? Yes. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. One is all I want toask. Do you propose 
then, to follow up this bill with any measure looking to the ex- 
tension of silver coinage, and, if so, when? 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I fully agree with the re- 
mark of the gentleman himself in the speech he has just made. 
that it is the desire of the American people to maintain a large 
volume of silver money. And I will add that while I have no 
authority tospeak for anyone except myself, I am satisfied that 
it is the earnest desire of this Democratic Administration not 
only to support the existing issue of silver in this country, but 
to increase the volume of silver currency to the utmost exten! 
that it is safe to do so, and still preserve its parity with gold, 
without taxing the people, through bonds, to accomplish that 
result. [Applause. ] 

I ask now to have my remaining ten minutes to myself. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. A gentle- 
man in charge of a great measure generally does not decline tc 
be interrupted at all. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. [am very glad the gentle- 
man asked the question he did. Having given away most of my 
time, I am simply begging that I may occupy the brief re 
mainder without interruption. 

Again, sir, it has been generally argued by those who oppose 
this repeal bill that to preserve the gold standard as we have had 
it for sixty years, or, as they mistakenly contend, to adopt that 
standard, is to work injustice to the debtor class, because gold, 
they assert, is appreciating in value and the burden of debts is 
steadily increasing in consequence. The decline in the market 
prices of many products, and especially of most of our staple farm 
products, seems to give color to this argument, and the facts 
that seem to sustain it have been put forward with great plausi- 
bility by several gentleman in this debate. 

But, Mr. Speaker, a very slight examination of those facts 
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will show that they can not be made to prove any such argument. 
The true test, already stated by the gentleman from New ¥ ork, 
is the wages of labor. If gold has appreciated in value in recent 
years that appreciation ought to show itself in a decline in the 


wages of labor and in the price of articles still made by hand 
labor. : oy 
But there has been no such decline; on the contrary a visible 


and progressive rise. Wages are twice as high in the United 


States as they were fifty years ago; twice as high in England as 
they were fifty years ago; much higher than they were in the 
past in every one of the enlightened countries of the world. I 
venture to affirm, sir, that it will be very hard to find any great 
article that has fallen in price where the decline may not easily 
and unmistakably be traced to one of two great causes, and often 
tothe joint operation of both of these causes; either an immense 
increase in the source of supply or immensely cheapened produc- 
tion through those great inventions and discoveries of our day 


production and transportation of manufactured articles and even 
of agricultural products. ; 

Take cotton, around which our Southern friends have naturally 
rrouped their argument. The gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. BRAWLEY], in his admirable remarks on yesterday, inci- 
dently mentioned that the cotton crop of the United States now 
reaches 9,000,000 bales. Why, in 1873 the cotton crop of all the 
world was little more than 6,000,000 bales. Take wheat, the chief 
crop of many of my own constituents. Before me sits the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota. He knows that twelve years ago 
scarcely a bushel of wheat was raised in the two Dakotas. To- 
day the millions of acres of North and South Dakota alone supply 
almost enough surplus wheat to meet the demand of our chief 
customer, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


in the supply of these two staple en without a like in- 
crease in the demand for them, could take place without a tem- 
porary unsettlement and depression of their prices in the world’s 
markets, especially with the new and greater obstacles in the 
way of their profitable exchange which recent legislation of Con- 
gress has brought about? 

Mr. Speaker, will gentlemen complain of cheapened produc- 
tion and lessening cost of the necessaries of life if the wages of 
those who toil to produce them have meanwhile and every where 
gone up? Will they oppose the opening and development of 
new regions of our land because thereby cheaper food and cheaper 
clothing may come to all the people? Must we bemoan the tri- 
umphal march of invention and rail at the bounties of science 
because they open to the massesof mankind a way of escape from 
ignorance and poverty and beget the hope that all men may 
rise to a richer and nobler life? 

What, sir, is all this but the emancipation of man from the 
servitude of constantdrudgery? If bya less expenditure of labor 
he can free himself from incessant and grinding toil, enter upon 
a higher plane of life, and gather around him more of life’s com- 
forts, refinements, and luxuries, surely gentlemen ought not to 
declaim against this as a wrong to mankind and a hurt to those 
who labor. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, I will consider, with equal brevity, the 
benefits that are expected to flow from the passage of this bill 
and from the immediate and unconditional repeal of the purchas- 
ing clause of the Sherman law. The first benefit will be the res- 
toration of confidence of the people of this country in their own 
money and in every dollarofit. If the experience of France and 
of the other nations I have mentioned is worth anything, it jus- 
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superstructure of credit through which a large and increasing 
part of the business of every State in this Union is done to-day. 


In the growth of modern trade, in the natural development of 


our marvelous industrial system, economy in the use of actual 
money, increased efficiency of every dollar as a debt-paying in- 


strument or measure of exchange, have kept pace with all the 
other improvements and progress of this age. 

Money, to-day, speeds on the lightning express, flies on the 
wings of the telegraph, is transferred inthe twin ig of an eye 
from one end of the country to another, from contin to con- 
tinent, and it does this through the perfection and win ing 
use of its convenient representatives which have become the 


tools of exchange of almost all our modern business. 

To-day, sir, gold and silver, and United States paper money 
in a word, what we generally understand by the term money, 
especially when we speak of currency expansion—perform but a 
ransactions of the country. I have ex 
amined, in the past few days, the report of the transactions of 
For the year 1892 the average 
currency exchanges per day were nearly $120,000,000, while 
the average currency balances per day—the money actually re- 
quired to settle those exchanges—were but little more than 
$6,000,000. 

That which is done upon a large scale in New York is done 
upon a smaller scale in every other city, and even in the towns 
and villages of our country to-day. Not money itself, but repre- 
sentatives of money, pay debts, transact business, effect ex 
changes. Sir, this mighty fabric of $120,000,000 can rise and 
rest securely upon a basis of $6,000,000 of money, upon one con 
dition only. There must be no doubt of the permanence and 
stability of that basis. If doubtand distrust arise as to the safety 


| of that foundation the fabric of credit shrinks, as we have seen 
Could any man expect that such rapid and phenomenal increase | 





tifies us in the confident belief that as soon as we draw the line | 
where it now is, and say that for the present atleast we will pur- | 


chase no more silver bullion and add no more depreciated dollars 
to the currency of the country, from that very day every dollar 
in existence will be recognized as the equal of every other dol- 
lar in purchasing and debt-paying power, and no man will be 
troubled as to whether his debts or his contracts are to be set- 
tled in paper, in gold or silver, or in representatives of gold or 
silver. 

Again, Mr, Speaker, gentlemen demand an expansion of the 
currency as the vital need of the country, and inquire if this 
bill is to be followed immediately by some legislation to increase 
the volume of our circulating medium. Sir, there is no expan- 
sion of the currency within the compass of their imagination 
that would work as quickly, work as safely and as effectually to 


restore the country to commercial health as to let loose at once | 


from its hiding places the $1,700,000,000 of money already in this 
country. 

[t has already beenshown—and I am embarrassed in going over 
ground so much more fully and carefully gone over by others— 
that it is not so much the quantity of money as its unquestionable 
quality, that creates confidence and supports that wonderful 


it shrink recently from one hundred and twenty millions per day 
to sixty millions, a contraction of the currency inasingle city of 
$60,000,000 in a single day. 

Restore confidence in theactual money of the country, remove 
all ground for doubt that any dollar bearing the Government 
stamp is to be worth less than its face value, and you will bring 
forth, asif by magic, every hiding dollar in the land. You will 
renew and increase public confidence in the foundations of our 
great and expanding credit system. Vigor and enterprise will 
once again appear inour markets, and we shall have ina greater 
measure than we have had in recent years the blessings and en- 
couragement that come from a stable currency in the develop- 


| ment of the country, the increase of its production and com- 


merce, and in the employment of its labor. [Loud applause. |] 


Uniform System of Bankruptcy. 


REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DAVIS, 
OF KANSAS, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, October 26, 1898, 


On the bill (H. R. 139) to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy through 
out the United States. 

Mr. DAVIS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: If evidence were needed to prove thut the 
people and business of this country had drifted on to the finan- 
cial breakers and that something ought to be done to redress 
the situation, we have that evidence in the fact that leading men 
of both of the old parties during the Fifty-second and Fifty-third 
Congresses have introduced bills “to establish a uniform sys- 
tem of bankruptcy.” The Constitution of the United States 
authorizes the use of such asystem; but the occasions for such 
a law are so rare that during a century and more of our exist- 
ence only three such laws have been found necessary, and each 
of those laws were of short duration, being repealed as soon as 
the exigency which called it into existence had passed away. 
The fact is, Mr. Chairman, the bankrupt law, as that term has 
usually been used, is only another name for a repudiation law. 
It means to wipe out the present status of debts and credits and 
begin anew. 

It means, Mr. Chairman, more than that. It means that the 
debtor shall begin at the very bottom of the financial ladder 
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with money all gone and reputation little: better. And, six, it 
means still more than that. It means in many eases that the 
losses of the creditors whoget buta moiety of their dues through 
the bankrupt courts, too: often are reduced tothe necessity of be- 
ginning also at the bottem of the ladder, alongside of the debtor, 
beth in the bankrupt condition tegether. Too often, sir, it will 
be found that the attorneys and the court officials are the only 
parties who make a profit through the operation of the bank- 
rupt courts, 

| shall not dwell, however, Mr. Chairman, on this feature of 
the case. I desire, first, from the very fact that bankrupt laws 
Seem to be necessary to prove that something in the financial 
world has been going wrong. The leaders, writers, and speak- 
ers of the party which I in part represent on this floor have 
long pointed out the approach of the conditions which now 
exist in this country. Wehave not only pointed out the coming 
conditions, but we have pointed out. the causes that have been 
bringing them about. 
that the leaders of the old parties are now acknowledging the 
existence of the conditions, but they are not the men to speak 
of the faets which we have mentioned to prove their existence. 

One of the advocates of the bill before the House tells us that 
former laws of this kind have been ‘‘ emergency laws,” and, of 
course, talxes the ground that this one is; and he proceeds at 
once to argue that there is at present a demand for such a law. 
I quote from the gentieman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WOLVER- 
TON], who, speaking of former laws and the present necessities. 
argued as follows: 


All these acts were emergency laws passed hastily, and some of them did 
not and could not be expected to contain the safeguards necessary to pre- 
vent abuses. It has been freely stated that there is no demand for the pas- 
Bage of an act at this time, nor any necessity for such law. We have been 
Without a bankrupt act for fifteen years. For the last eight or ten years 
there has been a continuous and persistent demand for this legislation from 
the merchants, the manufacturers, and honest insolvents of every State. 
Petitions have been sent to Congress from boards of trade, mercantile and 
industrial associations, and men of miscellaneous occupations all over the 
country. For the last ten years legislation of this character looking to the 

assage of a permanent bankrupt law has been under consideration by the 

ouse of Representatives and in itsJ udiciary Committee and in the Senate. 

The ablest men throughout the country have given it their attention, and 
have rendered valuable aid by making suggestions covering almost eyery 
provision of the bill. The great volume of the business of this country is 
transacted uponcredit. Although the amount of money per capita to-day 
is twice as much as it was in 1860, it is notatithe of what would be necessary 
to carry on the commercial transactions of the country if all business were 
conducted on a cash basis. No financier could accurately calculate the 
amount that would be required. Mr. Alvert C. Stephens, editor of Brad- 
street's, in a recent article in the Forum, says that 95 to 98 per cent of the 
wholesale business of the country is carried on by credit. 

In agreat manufacturing and commercial country the credit system is ab- 
solutely necessary. Every time an article of trade or commerce is sold by 
one and purchased by another, and not paid for in cash, a debtor and cred- 
itor are created, and sometimes more. Ali credit is based on confidence. 
The loss of confidence in any community is the destruction of all credit. 
The passage at this time of a judicious bankrupt law will go far toward re- 
storing contidence and strengthening credit. The creditor would not be 
obliged to watch both deb.or and bis associate creditors. He would feel as- 
sured that he stood on the same footing of every other creditor, and in case 
oft misfortune would receive his share with the rest. 

The true basis of credit is the certainty that all contracts will be honestly 
a How can this be exacted except through wise laws to compel 

he payment of debts promptly, equally, and justly to theextentof the debt- 
or’s means? 

The business stagnation that now pervades this country hasits founda- 
tion in a wan’ of confidence. This wantof confidence has resulted largely 
from the failure of debtors to meet their obligations. The insufficiency of 
the laws to protect all creditors alike in such times ends all credit. 

From a table carefully compiled from the Bureau of Statistics I find that 
for the years 1879 to 1891, inclusive, there were 118,711 failures in the United 
States, with liabilities to the amount of $,804,537,732. If the years 1892 and 
ten months of 1893 could be ascertained these figures would be enormously 
increased. I find for the same years there were 10,767 failures in Pennsylva- 
nia, with liabilities $176,212,624. In New York 14,987 failures, with liabilities 
$460, 102,688; and in other States correspondingly. 


Table of failures for each of the States and Territories 


The number of commercial failures and the aggregate liabilities in dollars 
of those who have failed from 1879 to 1891, inclusive, for each of the States 
and Territories, together with the totals for all of the States and Territories, 
are shown as follows: 


—_—— —— 


States and Territories. on ber | Liabilities. 


SERRONBR: cctcdacdacentnusiea boric ceconewatsdeans emientod 
Arkansas .. 
California 
CON. 2. dinnstw rncwiis thst htnotlehiecusphpeintibed 
CDORRBTIA, 0. os. cienisvennnsiinn deibtbieinets wichita) tabinien ditlvnionane 
Dakota (North and South) 
Delaware 


$19, 512, 307 
13, 314, 580 
75, 595, 160 
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And, sir, I deem it a sign of progress | 
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Table of failures for each of the States and Territories—Conti 


| Number 


States and Territories. Lia 
|of failure 4. 


Louisiana 
Maine 

Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississi 

Missour 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey .... 
New York...... 
North Carolina 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode [sland 


Virginia 
Washington 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin 

Alaska ....... 
Arizona 

District of Columbia 


Indian Territory 
New Mexico. 
Oklahoma 
Utah 


WE sed sadulenal ctktidbe 1, 804, 587, 7 





118, 711 


Table of failures in Pennsylvania. 


Number} Number | Per cent| 
Years. of engaged in of 
failures.) business. | failures 


} 
711. | .87 | 
422 ; 
384 
540 
705 | 
878 | 


Table of failures in New York. 


Number | Wumber |Per cent 
of jengaged in of Liab 
failures.| business. | failures. | 


1, 304 109, 459 
114, 096 

817 116, 441 
118, 980 

124, 354 

130, 180 

132, 902 

136, 568 

141, 177 

145, 481 

147, 766 

149, 168 

148, 948 


Do not these figures show the necessity of some legislation on this sub 
In my opinion, a wise and judicious bankrupt act passed at this time 
would do more to restore confidence, to start the wheels of our factories 
and give an impetus to commerce and traffic and to rekindle the fires of am- 
bition in the breasts of honest insolvents than any other act Congress coul’ 
ass. I regard it as the most important legislation before this Congress 
lieve it should claim our earnest and careful consideration, and that 10) 
law we pass snould avoid the defects in vious acts, and should be in 
tended to remain permanent on the statute books. 


Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, the gentleman has made out his 
case. He has not only proven that there is an emergency which 
demands attention, buf he has stated the true cause, viz., too 














little money and the much credit. In the same line of thought 
-the same purpose, [ quote from the report of the com- 


nd I 12... 8 ‘ ‘ 
witee too in charge of the bill we are considering, pages 2 and 3: 
ss 
very general demand which has been for some years and is now be 
eae ie upon Congress tO pass a uniform bankruptcy law, calls attention 
ee. following singular condition of affairs At the time of the framing of 
to nat n for the establishment of the Government the need of a 








tey | vw was foreseen. Accordingly a provision was inserted in that 
ent reserving to Congress the power to pass one. A provision was 
asserted by which the States — forbidden to impair the obligation of 
























tracts. The result was that such a lawcould only be passed by Congress 
Conn yet there has not been a noone uptey law on the statute bool or 
sna fourteen years. 

- a0) a bankruptey law was passed, which w repealed in 18038. During 
emai ( ess again acted. That law became the subject of poli 21 con 
= i was repealed, to take effect March3 At thecl of the 
ee war the agitation Was renewed and a mea ‘ passed in 1867 
a relief act to those Who had been financially It was a crude, 
as sided lawin the beginning, and partook of t ections of the 
= tion of those days. It was subsequently ame1 so that it became 
rriensome to the people whom it was intended to bene ind as a result 
+ was repealed eleven years afterward, in 1878 
te ontended by many very conservative pé ple and possibly by the op 
nonente of bankruptcy legislation, that because the former laws were in | 
yen rened 1 good one can not now bedrafted. Toadmit this proposition | 
om ; eny the possibility of intellectual progre toignore t 

which we liv and to forget that ‘rors of the pas 

ation upon this | subject c astitute the greatest saf Lar 

uftinga new law. Th st Congress which zi 
thi yject was without precedent « or experience, but from our | 
standpoint there is a beacon light upon every error in legislation upon this 
s t, both by Congress and the States 


The latter part of this statement would seem to indicate that 


under the old theory of re pudiation of debts it had b ponte id very 
difficult to frame a satisfactory bankrupt law. England has been 
vorking at the experiment about three hundred and fifty years, 
and itis said that some of her laws in this line have been amended 
about two hundred times, with results not yet satisfactory. In 
my opinion, Mr. on the bankruptcy ship should be put 
on a diferent tack, in the line of payment of debts, instead of | 
repu rm ution. 

Before [am through with the subject I hope to show that most 
of the business failures of this country are caused directly by un- 
wise class legislation by the General Government; and, since the 
Government is the cause of the bankruptcy to a very large ex- 


tent, the relief should come in the form of help by the 
ment for the uniortunate, and that help should 
prevention of bankrupteyinthe future. TheGovernment 
act for the welfare of the people, and not for their injury. 
my opinion, nine-tenths of the business failures in this c 
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as well as in other commercial countries, come through the con- 
traction of the currency, and my purpose on the present occa- 
sion is to establish that point and to present a simple remedy 


and prevention for the evils which now afflict the country. 
Chairman, I now desire to call attention to the following 
statement and table of cl: toshow the proportion of money 


rings, 


nec —s to make commercial! credits sound and safe. In view 
of the t that a very large share of the businessof the country 
is dot with private paper, many superficial thinkers tell us that 


of money is an imn terial fact 
understood it will be seen that the 
ore important that moiety becomes. 
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of the New York banks, the average amount of money needed to 
pay balances is less than 5 per cent. Over 95 per cent of the 
business in the New York clearing house is done with checks, 








drafts, and various forms of private paper. Though there is but 
& moiety of money used, yet that small amount is absolutely nec- 


essary to prevent bankruptcy. On the average, for every dol- 
lar of money withdrawn 9 ee ig $20 worth of business must 
stop, or continue at great hazard. The withdrawal of $1,000,000 
of money from circulation cor npels the contractionof business to 
the amount of twenty millions. I quote the following from the 


report of the Comptroller of the for 1892, volume 1, 
page 78; 


Currency 


The total clearing-house transacti: 


1 ns in the fifty-seven clearing-hou se as- 
sociations in the United States for 


the past year aggregate the enormous 


Sum of #61,017,839,067, and —_ great volume of business was transacted by 
the use of only about 8 per = in currency or money, These clearing- 
house transactions have suc h direct and important bearing upon the cur 


rency of the country that a report 
iat did not include the hist ory 
year. For that reason the followi 
ject, are submitted. 


upon the currency would be incomplete 
of the clearing-house transactions for a 
y tables, giving full information upon the 





t will be seen by this statement that the average amount of 
ola used in the fifty-seven clearing houses of the United 
States is 8 per cent. That is nearly double the amount needed 
in the New York clearing house, as I have stated, and as will 


seen in the following table taken from the same report, 
page 79: 


enn following is a comparative statement of transac tions of the New York 
earing-house for thirty-nine years, and shows for each vear the number of 
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apital, clearings and balance verag f ! 
ings anc and the percentage of balances to clearing 
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\s about two-thirds of the clearing-house business of the en 
tire country is done through the New York clearing house, its 
business a fairly good test as to the average commercial and 
industrial sperity of the country. In looking down the col- 
umn of ** clearing the footpr ints of eve ry panic,and every era 
of prosperity can be traced. [from the time of organization, the 
clearings gradually grew with one slight exception, till we struck 
the pani Ls Che clearings then dropped nearly one-half, 
then gradually recovered almost to their former amount, but 
cropped again in 1861, when so many banks wentoutof existence. 
Under the influence of the gree nback e xpansion, the clearings 
began to grow in |862. In 1863 they exceeded any previous year. 
The clearings after that continually increased, in keeping with 
the growth of population and business, until 1869. That year 





the amount of clearings in New York reached over thirty-seven 
billions of dollars. 4 o that date the contraction screws of 
1866 had exerted little influence on business; but, as their mer- 
ciless grip began to ehiem, the clearing-house transactions re- 
























ported the story in 1870, by a falli ff of nearly ten billions. In 
1871-72 there was a slight recuperat but not equal to 1869. 
Then came the demonetization of silver and the panic of 1873. 
The clearing-house business reported the fact by a drop in 1874, 
lower than had been seen in ten years. ‘The country gradually 
but very slowly recovered from the panic of 1873, but did not 
reach the figures of 1869 un after the remedial laws of 1878 

One of these laws added to the circulation two millions per 
month of silver. The other prevented the further retirement of 
greenba Under this slight increase of money the clearings 
begun to grow steadily, so that in 1880 the amount of 1869 was 
almost reached In 1881 the clearings in New York reached the 
highest figures ever known up to that time or since. They 
reached the healthy and prosperous figures of forty-eight and 
ahalf billions($48,565,818,212 

This national prosperity was not pleasing to the money power. 
So about that time commenced the hoarding of money by the 
United States Treasury and the retiring of their currency by 
the banks. Under the influence of that policy of contraction by 


Government and the banks the New York clearings at once 
began toshrink. And, although the population of the country 
was increasing at the rate of more than a million of people per 
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annum, and as a matter of course should annually have done an the country, both State and national, because none of it 


increasing business, yet the clearing-house reports show that 
business did not increase. In 1885 we did but little over half as 
much clearing-house business as in 1881. In 1892 we did less 
business than in 1869. In 1870 the population of the United 
States was about 39,000,000 and in 1892 not far from 65,000,000. 
Here we have an increase of 26,000,000 people, with civilized meth- 


ods and facilities for commerce, industry, and general business all | 


in greatest abundance, except money. Because money is locked 
up at the behest of the usurers 65,000,000 people do less clearing- 


less than 51,000,000 people did in 1881. 
Under the remedial measures of 1878, which partially remone- 
tized silver and prevented the further retirement of greenbucks, 


the country breathed easier. The monetary stringency being | 


relieved business at once revived. The New York clearing- 
house figures began to grow, showing the return of prosperity. 
Clearings steadily rose from twenty-two and a half billions in 
1878 to forty-eight and a half billions in 1881. 

In the meantime a new method of destruction was devised by 
the banks. The Treasury of the United States cobperated with 
the banks in the usurers’ scheme for contracting the currency. 
The New York clearing house promptly reported the decline of 
business, and the figures of 1881 have not since been reached. 
They have sometimes noted but little over half the aggregate 
business of 1851. 

Standing in his place in the United States Senate on two oc- 
casions, the late Senator Plumb, himself the president of a na- 
tion.l bank, explained the question under discussion very fully. 

I will quote the Senator's statements before I close my remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, I have now shown not only that the business 
of this country is dying, but I have pointed out the cause and 
the manner of the approaching dissolution. 

Mr. Chairman, notwithstanding this array of circumstantial 
testimony, all the leaders of the two old parties, and even mem- 
bers of Congress and high ofiicers of the Government still 
stoutly deny that there has been any contraction of the currency 
since 1866. ‘To place this matter beyond dispute I will now otfer 
some correspondence which I had on this subject with the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury under the late Republican Administra- 
tion. In April, 1892, | addressed an open letter to the Secretary 
as to the misleading nature of his official reports. In August of 
the same year the Secretary replied to my letter in pamphlet 
form. The following is my second open letter, written in reply 
to that pamphlet: 

JUNCTION CITY, KANS., October 27, 1892. 
To the Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States, Washington, D. C.: 

Sir: I have before me a “ letter ” from you, dated ‘‘ Washing- 
ton, D. C., August 26, 1892,” in reply to questions asked you by 
Hon. JOHN B. ALLEN, United States Senator, and Hon. W. H. 
CRAIN, respecting my discussions of your official report of 1891, 
in my former open letter to you. 

In your report for 1£91, page 28, you say: 

The stringency of the money market during the summer and autumn of 
1890 was relieved by the prompt and effective measures of my predecessor, 
and happily disappeared without producing the grave consequences which 
were feared by the public; but its existence and the widespread apprehen- 
sion which it caused induced a revival of the erroneous idea that the volume 
of money in circulation was not only inadequate to the needs of the country, 
bul Was very much less per capita than during the so-called flush times 
which followed the civil war. 

Farther down on the same page you call attention to ‘‘the 
mistaken opinion that there has been a severe contraction of 
the money volume,” etc. 

This statement brings up theentire subject of the contraction 
of the currency and its baleful results. But the first and main 
question is as to the status of the 7.30 Treasury notes which 
played so important a partas currency and as reserves of banks, 
setting free other currency, until they were retired by funding 
into gold-bearing registered bonds. You deny that they circu- 
lated as currency, and do not mention them as such in your 
tables. Yet you admit that $44,000,000 of them, in the denom- 
ination of $50, may have circulated as currency. Should you 
not, in fairness to yourself, have made some statement of this 
admission in your official report? 

Secretary lessenden says that he caused $20,000,000 of the 7-30 
notes to be paid out to the soldiersin the field at onetime. You 
think this cuts no figure, as the soldiers ‘“‘desired to receive 
them, and received them with alacrity.” It may fairly be sup- 
posed that the soldiers’ families at home also ‘‘ desired to re- 
ceive them.” And that the merchants at home and others ‘“‘re- 
ceived them with alacrity” for family supplies and in the general 
course of business. The fact is, Mr. Secretary, your doctrine 
that the 7-30 notes did not circulate as currency because, as you 
claim, they were not a legal tender, will not hold good. The 
same doctrine would be as good against all the bank currency of 


| ject the 7-30 notes for the alleged reason that they “ 
| legal tender; and, apparently, you claim that they did no} 
house business in 1892 than 39,000,000 did in 1469—twelve billions | 
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been a legal tender to private individuals. To imitate yo pe 
statement, ** paymasters can not in any truesense ‘ pay out 4 
notes to creditors.”” Hence, according to that logic, ba 
have never circulated in this country as currency. y, 
in your tables ‘‘ State-bank notes ” and ‘ national-bank no;, 
active circulating currency. 

Neither of them are legal tender on private debts, yet 


ig 
Ow? 


f 


late, though they were ‘‘readily taken in payments!” \ - 
idea to come from a great public officer! Currency cannot , 
culate, even if men accept it readily in payments! Your posi; 
is, that no one can in any true sense ‘pay out” suc! 
‘*Tell it not in Gath, publish it notin the streets of Asea|,, 
It would be far truer to say that such notes can not be prevente 
from entering into circulation. 

As to Secretary McCulloch’s reports, I followed Gen, T, 
statements and tables, taken from McCulloch’s reno 
from other official documents. [ preferred this to assum 
responsibilities of tabulation myself. 

But I am charged with ‘‘disarranging” Gen. Logan’ - 
and that he separated the 7-3(’s in his tables from the rest of ¢) 
notes. I shortened his tables a single line, to save repetition 
but did not change his statements or results. [ followed h 
general formula exactly, cutting off one single redundanc 

I consider Gen. Logan a very high authority on the Lepypi. 
can side, and will now reproduce his tables of 1865 and 186, with 
his arguments before and after them, and his table of 1873, eon. 
structed by him from the official reports cited by him. 

On page 131, Appendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Ri 
1874, Gen. Logan says: 

But there is one very material fact in this connection which Sena: 
pear to have entirely overlooked. They seem to forget that, whi 
sues were largest in amount, they had no circulation worth men 
the South, but were confined to the North and West; but since that day 
000,000 people have been added to the number to be supplied, and an 
equal to an empire in extent. In comparing our condition and wan 
the war with our condition and wants now, they forget that 4,000, 
have been made free and are now learning the lessons of self-sup) 
business life. These, sir, are no small itemsin the account. And those wh 
talk so fiippantly in regard to Senators who are guided by facts, wou 
well to consider them. And when they denounce our currency in such un 
measured terms, they would do well to remember that it has stood siccess 
fully a test that no other paper currency has ever undergone, witht 
amount, nearly double what it is at present, confined almost exclus 
the Northern States; and while an unprecedented internal war was 
the gold brokers of New York were plying all their arts against it 
the war closed and the wall of separation was withdrawn, and the 
a nation, increased in numbers nearly one-third, and an area ne 
half, doubled in activity and operators, all to be supplied with a m« 
exchange, just then we commence a reduction in the volume of 
rency; and when we take into consideration the amount in circul; 

1865 and 1866 and the amount in circulation now, it is no wonder tt 
people look upon this attempt at still further contraction as something 
alarming. And in order to show the condition the country must be reduced 
to if the currency be not increased but contracted, I will give the fo! owing 
tables, showing the amount of currency in circulation in the years !865 and 
1866. 


n 


National-bank notes outstanding 1, 18 
Legal-tender and other notes . 698, 918, 800 
State-bank notes (estimated) 58, 000, 000 


928, 240, 708 


830, 000, 00 


1, 758, 240, 708 


National-bank notes .....-. Sibk hMhtekeieea keke pAANeAwh Deg Heroes nace 
State-bank notes 
Legal-tender and other notes...........-.-.----- 


Seven-thirties 


rt cuimise daskioe bet thess ddev wees daselsnabsoke bite inei deo 


Since which time contraction has gone on until the whole amount 
rency of every kind now outstanding is only $742,000,000. Add the * 
of reserves since issued, making $767,000,000, as shown in the following | 


National-bank notes 
State-bank notes . ad : 
Legal-tender and other notes................- 


Seven-thirties outstanding 


Dee in. ocsck. 
Add reserve issued 


Amountof currency in 1865 
Amount of currency in 1873 


Total 778, 74 
Add the seven-thirties............................. ikea Aa 829, 725, OU 


Se co weiei pete eseiui., Si O6B, 167, Te 














Si ee — —— ee 


we estimate the population of the portion of the United States using this 
ency in 1865 at 30,000,000, it gives a per capita of nearly $31, including 


7) bonds 


1f 
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es tors Will admit this Was a contraction if we include the 7-30 bonds 
he culation. But let us exclude them, an iwe still find the contraction 

a peen $190,448,000 since that time. Yet some on this Senate fioor tell me | 
nat we have had no such thing, and they try to make me believe it. Per- 
ina some Senators will dispute these figures. If anyone disputes them, I 








im to a book written by a Secretary of the Treasury on the currency, 
forth by him as such Secretary (pages 94 and 96). Lalsorefer him 


u 


ihe yeport of the Comptroller of the Currency, commencing at page 2 
where the amount of currency for the various years is given. I have taken 
“enort of the Comptroller of the Currency and the Finance Report ofthe 
\ ry of the Treasury and made th!s statement from them, and know 
oe shows correctly the amount of contraction which has taken place in 
eney of the country since 1866. And by whom was the larger amount 
it was in circulation in the Northern States alone, exclusive of the 
Jeof the South, for but little of this money went into circulation inthat 

. tion until after 1866, and after this contraction began 


On the same page (131) of the Appendix to the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, 1874, Gen. Logan says: 


ere is another great fact connected with this question which appears to 
forgotten in this debate: that near the close of the war, and for a year or 
wo after it, when our currency Was much more abundant in proportion 

o those using it and before the South was fully open to its use, the system 
of cash payments became almost universal in the interior of the country, 
and in fact, in most business transactions everywhere. But the increased 
jemand to supply the wants of the South, and in « —— of the system 
of contraction adopted by the then Secretary of the Treasury, forced the 
people to expand the credit policy in a corresponding ratio or to curtail all 
he works of improvement and manufacturing which had been undertaken 
uring this period. It was therefore the contraction and increased want of 
urrency and notasuperabundance which produced the necessity for running 
in debt of Which there is so much said on this floor. Why, sir, the people 
were never freer from debt in proportion to the businessdone than in 1565, 
it theclose of the war when Mr. McCulloch began his system of contraction 
and at the very time 11,000,000 more people were to be supplied. 

Was it to be supposed that the activity and energy which the adequate 
supply of money had put into operation, and which was giving prosperity 
and happiness to the country, would suddenly dwarf itself to suit financial 
otions Without a severe struggle? The inevitable result was an expe 
dient to meet the consequent want, and credit was expanded. At the very 
moment, above all others, when adequate supply was needed, the oppo- 
site course Was adopted; and right here lies the true cau of the late 
panic, which r« sulted from a money famine, and not from an excessive sup- 


ply 


se 


On page 133 of the same document Gen. Logan says: 


Sir, turn this matter as we will, and look at it from any side whatever, and 
it does present the appearance of being a stupendous scheme of the money 
holders to seize this opportunity of placing under their control the vast in 
dustries of the nation. Therefore I warn Senators against pushing too far 
the great conflict now going on between capital and labor. It is not our 
duty to legislate exclusively for either, but, as far as possible, to try and 
harmonize the interests of the two. Capital rests upon labor; but when it 
attempts to press too heavily upon that which supports it in a free Repub 
lic, the slumbering volcano, whose mutterings are beginning already to be 


heard, will burst forth with a fury that no legislation will quelli. Both 
should be equally fostered and both equally protected 
Mr. Secretary, you say you are unable to account for the 


strange statement attributed to Gen. Spinner, that ‘‘ the 7-30 
notes were intended, prepared, issued, and used as money.” 
With all due deference, Mr. Secretary, I would suggest that 
you read the laws authorizing their issue. Let us take as an 
example the law of June 30, 1864. Section 2 reads as follows: 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of the Treasury may 
issue on the credit of the United States, and in lieu of an equal amount of 
bonds authorized by the preceding section, and as part of said loan, not ex 
ceeding $200,000,000, in Treasury notes of any denomination not less than #10, 
payable at any time not exceeding three years from date, or, if thought 
more expedient, redeemable at any time after three years from date, and 
bearing interest not exceeding the rate of 7.3 per cent, payable in lawful 
money at maturity, or at the discretion of the Secretary semiannually. 
And the said Treasury notes may be disposed of by the Secretary of the 
freasury, on the best terms that can be obtained, for lawful money; and 
such of them as shall be made payable, principal and interest, at maturity 
shall be a legal tender to the same extent as United States notes for their 
face value, excluding interest, and may be paid to any creditor of the United 
States at their face value, excluding interest, or to any creditor willing to 




















stated by Gen. Spinner, that they wer« ntended, prepares 
sued, and used as mo si 7 ; 

The act of March 3, t d 000,000 additional 
seven-thirties, precisely t ve, except as to th ul 
tender quality, and o1 two acts wer ied $s: } 
(See Messa res and Documents, Abri me IST3-—LS874, pa 1.) 

here is no use quibb ng, Mr. Secretar is to Ww Dp of 
the public debt h ive been used - ‘rency \ for 20 mper 
obligations issued by the Government are set down by t l’renas- 
ury Officers as ‘‘ public debt.” Part of then of 
transfer from hand to hand, and are, hence: ‘ ol 
money. That which can not be so passed from hand n 
the common transactions of business can not be fairly « is 

| currency or money. By this true test the subject is 1 red 

|} exceedingly simple. All forms of certificates, with or without 
interest, all United States notes, and all forms of Treasury i. otes 
with or without interest, are and were uniformly used as } ey. 
The coupon bonds, usually knownas Treasury notes, old 
seven-thirties were a very valuable Chey ci ited 
as money, and they took the place of legal tenders in the ban 
reserves, as described by President Grant in his message of De 

|} cember 1, 1873, thus setting free the legal tenders 

I remember well, Mr. Secretary, that 7-30 notes wer sed as 
currency among the merchants and farme of Cent i LS 
and men of other States told me that th were so used ir 
sections. I now meet men here in Kans nost daily » dis 
tinctly remember and state the facts as I do 

[n order torefresh your own memory on this subject, I respect 
fully call your attention to the following | r, handed me by 
Mr. Dunning, of Washington, D. C., to whom it is addrossec 
The writer, Mr. H. F’. Barnes, ntleman of undoubted vy 
racity, standing high in the community where he resides 

TIFFIN, Ou10, August 3 

DEAR Sirk: Your f 29th at hand and inquiry n We had avi 
regarding the sale of land by Charles Foster, but, no doubt, cou ire 
one. ‘The facts, as we printed them are that 4. L. Donnells, of Gi ing 
Sandusky ¢ inty, Ohio, a veteran soldier, on his return from the A had 
in his pos sion, as the pay he received for his services in the Ai 7.30 
notes; t vith these notes, he purchased from the Hon. Charl os tel 
the farm which he now resides, making th? first payment in the7 i 
in his possession; that Mr. Foster re i the not id gave hi leed 
for the lan 

A sworn statement of this fact can now be furnished, if nece Mr 
Donnells is a respectable, well do farmer, whose i } 
bond, and Mr. Foster can not deny the statement he 1ade 

Yours, respectfully 
H. F. BA 

Mr. N. A. DUNNING, Washington, D. ¢ 

[ now call your attention, Mr. Secretary, to the testi y of 
the leading Republican daily of the State of Kansas, « journal 
which has bravely espoused your cause, and is just now giving 
me ‘‘ Hail Columbia” in this present discussion. If I can prove 
my case by one of your most obtrusive and uproarious witnesses 
it seems to me that I have established my point. The Topeka 


receive them at par, including interest; and any Treasury notes issued under | 


the authority of this act may be made convertible at the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury into any bonds issued under the authority of this 
act. And the Secretary of the Treasury may redeem and cause to be can 
celed and destroyed any Treasury notes or United States notes heretofore 
issued under authority of previous acts of Congress, and substitute in lieu 
thereof an equal amount of Treasury notes such as are authorized by this 
act, or of other United States notes: Provided, That the total amount of 


bonds and Treasury notes authorized by the first and second sections of this | 





actshall not exceed $100,000,000, in addition to the amounts heretofore issued; 
nor shall the total amounts of United States notes issued or to be issued 
ever exceed #00.000,000, and such additional sum, not exceeding 50,000,000, 
as may be temporarily required for the redemption of temporary loans 
nor shall any Treasury note bearing interest, issued under this act, be a 
legal tender in payment or redemption of any notes is y any bank, 
banking association, or banker, calculated or intended to circulate as money 


sued 


In ‘Treasury Department Document No. 949, Loans and Cur- 
rency,” 1886, page 201, I find the following: 
SEc. 3590. Treasury notes issued under the authority of the acts of March 


5, 1863, chapter 73, and June 30, 1854, chapter 172, shall be legal tender to the 
same extentas United States notes, for ce value, excluding interest 





their i 


Then follows the usual provision that the said notes shall not 
be used to redeem bank circulation. 
This fixes the status of $200,000,000 of the seven-thirties, as 


Capital recently discussed, classified, and arranged the circulat- 
ing currency of the country very minutely and carefully. 


April 4, 1890, replying to a correspondent, the Capital sa 























There is still another very interesti: eature out our circula } 
ginning in 1866, when the actual irrency circulation was upwa »f 850 
|} per capita But as our correspondent does not inquire anything beyond the 
last ten years,’’ we begin at 1878, just when the Secretary of the 'reasury 
begins in his message concerning the circulation. There has been a: tua 
decrease per capita since 1872, and a large relative de« ase in comparison 
with the business development of the country) 

April 17, 1890, replying to another correspondent, the Crnita 

resumed the subject as follows: 
Bonds due in 1868 .. & SOR. 340 
Bonds due in 1867 ; », 2AO 
Com pound-interest notes ) 140 
Seven-thirty Treasury notes me 31.550 
Temporary ioan, teu day notice 76, 196 
Certificates of indebtedness 91, 000 
United States not 40} 2AR 
Fractional curren > “0 a7¢ 
Gold cert es O posi { 0 
rota 
« 

All these different kinds of notes, certil t ! ) 
505.210, were used as curren National-bank « RLS] 
419.908 \dd this to the other and we have I 
lation at that time of $1,850.2399.709, whi es ) na 
35,000,000, gives a per capita circulation of 2 

By turning to page 168 of the same report—Finan L 1886-—we find a 
brief sta ent of “outstanding United States not hich are classifi 
as ‘not used in circulation hese art 
Demand notes redeemable in coin 
One-year 5 per cent notes 
Two-year 5 per cent notes 
Two-year 5 per cent compound notes 
Three-year com pound-interest note 369. 511 





131, 096, 804 
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On page 164 of the same report appears this statement: 
Currency has been retired, counted, and destroyed during the fiscal year 
as follows: 


#200, 440. 75 
6, 764, 370. 65 
6, 316, 104. 50 
2, 506, 427. 50 

83, 363, 097. 50 
81, 246, 829. 00 
64, 913, 800, 00 
3, 897, 307. 83 
7, 598, 479. 
5, 414, 844. 
17, 813. 


One-year 5 per cent notes 
Two-year 5 per cent notes 


Six per cent compound-interest notes. 
Goid certificates 

First issue fractional currency ............ 
Second issue fractional currency 

Third issue fractional currency 
Discounted on above for mutilation 


211, 250, 515. 41 


If $211,239,515.41 of ‘currency’ were destroyed during the fiscal year, and 
if 181,096,804 of “currency” were on hand and “not in circulation,”’ there 
must have been the amount of these two items ($392,336,319.41) in circulation 
atthe beginningof the year. If this be added to the total given aboveas the 
aceual circulation at the end ofthe fiscal year (June 30, 1866), we have a grand 
aggregate for the beginning of that year—$1,850,239,709 plus $392,336,319.41 
equals $2,.%%,576,028.41—a per capita circulation of $64 at the close of the war, 
Juwy 1, 1865. 


Mark you, this is not my statement. It is the testimony of 
one of your Republican witnesses, who, on August 30, 1892, 
speaking of your ‘‘ letter,” says: 

The people of the Fifth district in this State will be particularly inter- 


ested in this exposure of Congressman Davis's attempt to falsify the speech 
of Gen. Logan. 


[ congratulate you, Mr. Secretary, on this leading Republican 


witness. 1am much pleased that heisonyour side. Yourcause 


needs him, and he wil swear to anything! 

In passing, Mr. Secretary, I desire to ask: If there has been 
no contraction of the currency since 1865, why did Gen. Logan 
make his abie and earnest speeches of January and March, 1874? 
W hy have so many able and earnest men of both political parties, 
in both fouses of Congress and in the Treasury Department, 
declared or admitted the fact? Are you not now, Mr. Secretary, 
testing the intelligence of the American people too severely 
when you ask them to accept your official statements in opposi- 
sition to the testimony of so many statesmen and financiers who 
have taught or admitted the opposite? Inshort, Mr. Secretary, 
how do you account for the general fall of prices of labor and its 
products since 1865 if there has been no decrease of money as 
compared with population and business? 

In 1888, Senator Plumb, discussing this currency question, 
said: 

But this contraction of the currency by means of the retirement of national- 
bank circulation has been going on tor more than ten years, and all the 
committee has to say now is that it has considered some bill, but it is not 
completed. If the committee will not complete some measure the Senate 
must. If the Senate will not, and the other House will not, then the coun- 
try is going upon the breakers of financial disturbance. As a Senator says 
in my hearing, “It is there now.”’ I think itis there now. Weare dealing 
With a question which has more to do with the welfare of the people of the 
United states, which is of more concern to them than any other thing that 
is pending in either House of Congress, or which can be | pon i @ vol- 
ume of the circulating medium of the country, the value of its property, the 
difference between debt and bankruptcy,on the one hand, and freedom from 
debt with prosperity on the other. 

Itis estimated that there are in circulation, including that which is locked 
up in the ‘T'reasury and held in the banks as a reservefund, about $1,0u,000,- 
0vv of all kiuds of currency of the United States, gold and silver, the overplus 
of gold and silver certificates, greenback notes and national-bank notes, all 
told, and there are more than $60,000,000,000 of property which must finally be 
measured by this volume of currency. It has been contracted during the 
last year more than 5per cent in addition to all that has occurred by reason 
of abrasion and loss. No man can tell the volume of greenbacks outstand- 
ing. Nominally it is 8846,000,000 and a fraction, but that volume has been 
suvject to alltheaccidents which have occurred during the past twenty-five 
years, whereby money has been consumed, worn out, lost, and it is doubtful 
if tne amount 1s really over 830,000,000 to-day. 

But saying nothing about that, the retirement of the national banking cir- 
culation during the past tweive months has been 6 per cent of the total 
amount of the currency outstanding. There has been during that period a 
phenomenal depreciation of the prices of property. There has been the 
greatest depreciation of the price of agricultural products the country has 
ever known 

* * * * * * * me 

The contraction of the currency by 5 per cent of its volume means the de- 

preciation of the property of the country #3,000,000,000. Debts have not only 
nereased, but the means to pay them have diminished in proportion as the 
currency has been contracted. Events based upon nonlegislation have 
proved of advantage to lenders, but disastrous to borrowers. 

* e * a * = oa 


The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Saulsbury] the other day spoke with 
great feeling about the nares of farms in this country. Sofaras that 
complaint relates to a generai condition, to the lack and to the shortcomings 
of legislation, it is more nearly related to the diminished volume of currency 
than to any other one thing. 


In June, 1890, Senator Plumb continued the discussion of this 
subject, as follows: 


Let us see, therefore, how much pee available for actual use among 
the people. From the total of $1,560,000.000, arrived at as above, must be de- 
ducted an average of 260,000,000, which the Treasury always keeps on hand, 
and about which something has heretofore been said in the debate on this 
bill, and that leaves as the maximum which can by any possibility be used 
81, 300,000,000. There ought, in fairness, to be deducted from this $150,000,000, 
error in estimate of gold in the country, Which would reduce the money out- 
ide the Treasury to $1,150,000,000, From this is to be subtracted the $600,- 
,000 kept as reserve, as before computed, leaving a balance of 8550,000,000 


which is available for delivery or use in the transaction of the bus 
all the people, or a trifle over 88 per capita. But the force of my arvu 
is not materially weaken2d by conceding the gold coin to be as estima 
the Treasury Department, which would leave in actual circulation a ; 
000. In order to make up this amount all doubt must be resolved in ¢ 
the Treasury and against the people, both the doubt as to theam 
and destroyed notes and that as to the gold supply. 

If I were deciding this case upon what I consider the best evidencs 
be bound to say that I believed the money in actual circu! :tion did ; 
if at all, exceed $500,000,000. Upon this narrow foundation has bee; 
enormous structure of credit of which I have spoken. It is the 
the kind that was ever built, because it was built by the best ; 
ever built anything. Over twenty thousand millions of debts, the ¢ 
and widely extended business of 65,000,000 people, all rest upo 
be served by a volume of currency which must seem to the m 
financier as absolutely and dangerously small. 


Senator Plumb was an able Republican statesman. 
a national bank president and financier. He made th 
of the finances a special study for many years from a | 
standpoint. He was no dreamer or wild theorist. H< 
his sentiments in the Senate Chamber in 1888, 1 
printed in the Recorp. They were then revised by 
placed in pamphlet form for general distribution. [I h: 
of that pamphlet on the table before me. 


D1) 


After two year: 
ther consideration, practice, and observation, the Senat 
uttered his sentiments in the same able manner, warni 
nation against the same financial dangers as before. H 
ments were again printed in the RecorD. They wero 
vised by him and placed in pamphlet form for general di; 
tion. Lhaveacopyof thatsecond pamphlet before be. | 
sible that our present Secretary or any sensible man can ey 
that those able and earnest Senators, Logan and Plumb. \ 
wrong, and that there has really been no contraction of 
rency, as compared with the population, since 1865? 

Is it possible that the general fall of prices, the inen 
bankruptcies in business, the prostration of agriculture, th 
pression of labor, the losses of the people’s homes through mor 
gaged foreclosures, and all those evils which uniformly r 
from currency contraction must now be attributed to other: 

Mr. Secretary, in my opinion, you are testing too se 
patience and credulity of a trusting and long-suffering 
King George and the slave power committed a similar 
King George and the slave power disappeared like frost i: 
bright sunshine. They tried to save themselves by repress 
laws and physical violence. Both failed. Then, if thee, 
history prove anything, why should the money power o! | 
hope to save itself by repressive laws, Pinkerton bullets, and 
hanging of American citizens by the thumbs, while the screw 
of contraction are still tightening on the volume of the | 
money! 

King George made his history. The slave power 
history. The money power in this country is making 
tory. In each struggle there were friends and foes of the p 
ple. Mr. Secretary, [ beg of you, take sides in this contest, s 
that your posterity will read your history with pride and p\ 
ure! Do not, i beg of you, help to throttle the prosperit 
liberties of a great and glorious people, inthis greatest s' 
of all ages! 

On page 4 of your “ letter” you say that you are unable | 
the seven-thirties among the items of circulation in Sec 
McCulloch’s tables of 1865 and 1866. But on page 8 of you 
ter’ you give a table from Secretary McCulloch's report of | 
in which I find eighteen varieties of ‘‘publicdebt.” This t 
includes interest-bearing bonds, registered and nonregist 
seven-thirties, United States notes, fractional currenc 
On the same page I find another table of the public deb 
August 31, 1865. In that tabie, also, are seven-thirties, U 
States notes, fractional currency, etc. 

It appears from those tables that the people are using 
of the public debt for currency or money. The question ar 
then, what part? What portions of the public debt can : 
the people useascurrency? Evidently that portion or thos: 
which can be passed from hand to hand without the trou 
transfer on the register’s beoks. In other words, all UnitedS 
notes, all fractional currency, all Treasury notes, and all cou] 
or nonregistered bonds can be and will be used as curren 
Registered bonds can not pass from hand to hand except 
transfer on the books. Hence registered bonds are not used 
the currency ofthe people. Now, Mr. Secretary, who is todrav 
the line between the currency and the noncurrsancy? Andsh«l 
it be drawn above or below the seven-thirties? Gen. Logandra 
itabove. Many ablemenagreewithhim. And many thous. 
of business men and ex-soldiers, now above 60 years of age, agr 
with him. The people drew the currency line as Gen. Lo; 
did, above the seven-thirties, including the seven-thirties 8 
money. No historic factis truer than this. Although they may 
have been and were treated by the Tre sury Department as bonds, 
yet, when disposed of by the Department, there was no power 
able to prevent their circulation as monéy, The fact that they 





is 
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< terest did not prevent it; it is not unusual for interest- | under similar circumstances uniformly pro 
hearing obligations to circulate as money. é +1 The unr st of tk ‘ AA I in people pre 3 tl cy o 
he circumstance that some of them were not legal tender did | the statement that the has been nocontraction of tl ne} 
_. onevent it, as the same lack of tender would stand against All the symptoms of contraction are pr nt 
; - notes which circulate as money. There is but one} Mr. Secretary, | oO > t ‘ tl in 
« ble and effective way of preventing nonregistered Gov- | America, and th t ts te ) ! 
bligations from circulating money. Itis tofund| tenants! Tl S my ext 
a) into registered bonds. They then become a fixed invest- | Re | ( 3 
+ honeficial to the bondholders and a burden to the people. OH! VAY h 
. ~% unseemly haste of the agents of the money power | — - 
hi ‘ . 1s . ° . . - . | \ ¢ t LPUDLCY O une sunt I Vv 
: nd all the obligations of the Government into long-time ; ee ; 
wo um ow caseiod ti has fullv ; : he | Passed out ° i deeply grieve 
registered bonds. Chey carried he scheme full, MEREEOR CAAT Ton on wntretenate ante cules thre ale Siem « 
7-3) Treasury notes and oth¢ rik rms ol temporary obligations, } nolic n ; is partt And | acy f s 
é had some success against the greenbacks. | for th: , ' ok wiki hh - - 
Se etary, on page 3a yo r «letter, you quote from | tenn ed ; ad oom Lattin henm 3 : 
S , " Dct ulloch in 100/, as ip oe | the repo1 ( ne Secretary, and thus Induces oO venture ap 
y ti ae try a the r¢ Surv dete 7 ’ 1 ne policy . . . . 
he Cond OD Oo ne oon LD convert the tatusest bearinc‘notes tem. | in the sea of business when they should have k 
ans, etc., Into gold-bearing bonds, and to contract the paper cireu- | Whil this sympathetic mood of mind, Mr. Chai a] 
v the redemption of United States notes dressed t ex-Secretarv of the Treasur\ 
hat quotation, Mr. Secretary, you say: ter, as follo 
he conversion of interest-bearing notes into gold-bearing bonds wa JUN ON U1 . 
ntraction of the currency is made plain by this brief quotation Hon. ( RLES FOSTER. 
a ‘*hrief quotation ” fi Socretar ‘Cul- Eax-Secretary of the United 8 / ke ae 
tore wo have the ** brief quotation’ from Secretary McCul- | J 
n 1867, to prove that there had been no contraction of DEAR SI [ write you for several r 
currency. On the other hand, we have theexperience ofthe | 1. Having onceenjoyeda very satisfactory di th ! 
At rican people showing that contraction and its baleful results | on the mone: tion, I now desire to « rnest 
ud proceeded to such a cruel and alarming extent that, in 1808, | personal regrets on a int of your present financial misf e 
neople demanded and obtained a repeal of the contraction} 2. | ) e you that hen 
of 186 It appears, you say, that the various classes of se- | yo : yur troub to L« or to pr t m ! 
; paid off or converted into long-time bonds prior to De- | ag 
eember 1, 1868, amounted to $1,265,815,081. . L desi ( s ther dis« sion, to otl 
I desire to add that such portions of that sum as were | men on ft so th hey may notincur distr 
ded into registered bonds were taken from the monetary cir- those wl e overt ou And « specially « i 
culation of the country, and were to that extent a contraction | that thos ) n people whom you h l 
irrency. The recorded expe rience of mankind at large, | ruin vo offici reports 1 vw benefited 
and of the American people, is better authority than the writ-| Man) ousands of bankruptcies have occurred tl 
ten words of even a Secretary of the United States Treasury. | during the last twenty years, mostly from one and the 
You admit, Mr. Secretary, that there was a contraction of United | eral ca till in operation, and many thousands mors tl o¢ 
States notes to the extent of $58,000,000 between April 12, 1866, | cur, just as surely as night follows day. Ha x beet 
and February 4, 1868. In all conscience, sir, when we consider | think, the cause of distressing others when you yo elf fell, it 
the rapid expansion of the country and population by natural | may be that you can now be induced to open yo yes to the 
ywth and enterprise, and the additions of States and peoples | facts of history and human experience, and to the financial cor 
from the South, all requiring money, as described by Senator | ditions which environ all of usin this country, and thus b 


Logan and President Grant, it does seem that Secretary Me- 
Culloch’s diabolical scheme was a marked and he 
should not have spoken of it as an ‘‘ unavailing effort.” TheSec- | 
retary was entirely too modest. And when we consider the re- 
tirement of other forms of currency, it would appear to almost 
anyone that the serpent in Paradise was scarcely more 
ful than our modest Secretary in 1866, 1867, 1868. 

ou say that no reductions are made for lost and destroyed 
ency because ‘‘ the Department has no authority to deduct 
from its liabilities any estimated amount of such losses.” 

Yet, when the Secretary assumes to ‘estimate ” the popula- 
tion of the country, and to “ estimate” from month to month the 
amount of currency in the hands of the people, either with or 
without law, then those ‘‘ estimates ’ and the resultant per capita 
should be approximately correct. If $46,000,000 of greenbucks 
are missing, and if $150,000,000 of gold has gone to Europe, as | 
claimed by Senator Plumb four years ago, then those items and 
numerous others should be duly “ estimated” and allowed 
proper weight. 

If the Government requires of the Secretary atruthful report, 
then the Secretary should make it truthful. If that 
ble, then he should state the case so that people can make their 
own ‘‘estimates.” It is certainly not the part of a publicofiicer 


success, 


success- } 








fron 


is impossi- 


to mislead the people, and then ask to be excused on the ground | : 


of ‘* no authority ” to do otherwise 
_ Mr. Secretary, we are in the midstofa seriouscrisis. A lead- | 
ing Republican Senator has recently said that we are inthe midst 
of troublous times; that a,million of men are hunting work: that 
capital is arrayed against labor; that our glorious land of liberty 
is fast becoming “the home of the rich and the land of the 
wave, 

Here in my beloved State men are losing their homes through 
sheriffs’ sales and foreclosures with frightful rapidity. In fo 
States of this Union troops were recently called out to quie 
unrest of the pore. 


In places men and women are dying f 
starvation and Pinkerton bullets. 
distresses., 


Let us seek the cause of these 
In ten years’ struggle like this in England (from 
1816 to 1826), brought on by the contraction of the currency, 
four-fifths of the landholders of England lost their lands, and | 
the sufferings of the common people were so great that large ad- | 
ditions to the troops were necessary to preserve the peace, while 
men, women, and children died of starvation. Similar causes 


ls 
rom | ll 
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means of savin of people from financial w 
and disaster. 
times for the 
great and da 
nd then point 


t,} 
bi 


many thousands 
f youchoose to do this, you can atone ithous 
local evils you regret. You must consider th 
rerous reef on which so many are being strand 
it out to all, that it may be avoided, until all of 


able to remove i 


+ VS 


us together ma 1G 


, = . , 
You ase your misfortunes at Fostoria to neglect of busi 
ness and sonal mismanagement. Youare probably mistaker 
[If that suse, then what was the matter with those 


was the truec 


persons i a co! Lies fc *wiom you indorsed? Are the y al 











dolts or rascals? rely vou sence in Washington and atte 
tion to politics did not bankrupt them. If their respective e1 
terprises had succeeded they would have paid their debts, and 
the ve y reasonable business indorsements with which vu fa- 
vored the wo 1 ve been no damage to you. But i . ms 
that their ent rises did no pay. They bankrupted Cheir 
liabilities fell upon you,and you all went down together. If this 
vas the ca then ths caus may have been general to t] 
munity and not personal to yourself. But a L ti 
culiar » that particular comm ity? Is] I 
unf inate place in which to do business? Not ‘ y 
». The ne disa nd distresses have conti visited 
ery e t b 5 calities d r tl t t 
nd these financial « ol ul wing ¥ im ( 
in ull pa lls great d p perous (7) country 
To co ce yo dear r, tb tne ) or youl 
ness nor your town of Fo ria re necessari o blar 
] 1 ») rails uP € Cs l Or LDOUE you ook intot 
l torop I , Gell r pulsating } j ) 
this ¢ he N York « ing-house . ) 8 
and cd 1 of its reports denoted ( 3 Y 
Li ] spite of the f t tht r po l 
all in i . the clearing-ho ] 38 181 You 
t York clearing-hous did 3 busi i 1892 than 
in | less than in 1831, 1882,or 1883. Although there was 
increase in 1892 over L891, y by consulting the column you 
wil the t mporary increase do not denote a perma 
nent growth. There was a greater increase in 1890 over 1888 and 
1889, but tl figures fell back in 1891 and have not recovered 
to the figures of either 1889 or 1890. All this is in the time of a 
continued growth in population, amounting ton 3,000,000 


in two years. 
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Now, sir, the New York clearing-house and the millions of 
people whose transactions affect it are not personal to yourself 
and your partners, nor are they local to the town of Fostoria. 
Hence let me conjure you to cease your personal and local as- 
criptions of blame. The cause is general and long-continued. 
[ pointed it out to you in our former discussions of the finances. 
But you refused to see it then. You even denied its existence. 
[had patience with you. I knew that the time might come 
when you, like so many others, would be compelled to open 
your eyes. Men are not so very different from the lower ani- 
mals after all. Mr. Jeffrson said: 

Men never right their wrongs as long as their wrongs are sufferable. 


Another eminent writer has said: 
The people can not see, but they can feel. 


[ once saw a most beautiful pair of pointers—charming young 
puppies—thoroughbred and full of promise. But the unfortu- 
nate creatures failed to open their eyes when the proper time 
for that species of enlightenment arrived. Day after day passed 
and days passed into weeks, yet the eyes failed to unglue. The 
owner, in a fit of anger, beat out their brains with his cane. 
Next morning the beautiful creatures lay stiff and dead, brains 


out and eyes wide open. ‘Ah,’ said the unhappy owner, ‘‘Thad | 


to knock out your brains before you would open your eyes.” [ 
have seen great men, even high officials of this great Govern- 
ment, who reminded me of the pup story. When the day of ad- 


versity comes, men are more disposed to open their eyes and to | 


do some seeing and thinking. 

Sir, if you wish to corroborate the teachings of the New York 
clearing house, then turn to the reports of the clearing houses 
of other cities, more than fifty in number. You will find that, 
on the average, they teach the same general lesson that the busi- 
ness of this country does not grow and increase as the i 
tion increases. They indicate that for lack of money—the legal 
means of payment—business men everywhere are being driven 
to the wall and into bankruptcy. These things are not all 


personal to yourself, sir, nor are they local to your town. But | 


there is a general cause driving us all down the rapids into the 
meelstrom of bankruptcy, and woe unto him who has floated 


from the shore so far that he can not catch hold of the willows. | \ 1 
| been impelled to tell the same lies in order to deceive 


You have been descending the declivity with the rest of us. 
Under the false impression that there was water enough in the 
stream to float you above the rocks, you left the shore, got on to 
the reef, could not reach the willows, and went under, pulling 
down with you all who, trusting to your wisdom, had united 
their fortunes with yours. That is all there isin the case. It 
was merely a case of the ‘* blind leading the blind.” 

The case can not be too strongly emphasized that our troubles 


come from a general cause and, as a rule, not from local or per- | 


sonal causes; and while I freely exculpate you from blame for 
submitting to the inevitable in your fall at Fostoria, as other 
business men are daily and hourly doing in all parts of the coun- 
try, yet candor compels me to state that, in a wider and more 
general sense, you are to blame. You were one of the people’s 
sentinels on the watchtowers of state to guard our interests, and 
you should have known and reported the true situation. It was 
your duty to know and report the facts. But vou refused to 
know. fou refused to open your eyes when the facts were 
pointed out to you. You were asleep on your post and refused 
to listen. My warning to you was treated as a ‘‘ calamity howl,” 
und you snored on until you and yours went down together. You 
even misled us. You certified monthly in your official reports 
that there was more water in the stream—more money afioat 
per capita—than ever before. 

Efforts to prove to you that you were wrong but excited deri- 
sion. You steered for the center of the stream in your business 
affairs, and went down as the penalty of ignorance. And while 
you mourn for those about Fostoria who went down with you, 
they are scarce a tithe of the men, women, and children you 
have destroyed or damaged. Your example as a business man 
and your oflicial reports and teachings have misled many thou- 
sands, encouraging them to venture. Your Fostoria is but one 
in a thousand towns which your blind ae has ruined. 
Your ignorance in matters of finance was most culpable. I my- 
self pointed out to you more than a year ago the testimony of 
leading statesmen in this country and in Europe, including emi- 
nent men of your own party and State, which should have put 
you on your guard. I[f you had read and heeded the testimony 
of such men as Senators SHERMAN and Wade, of your own party 
and State, you would have known better. If you had read and 
heeded the testimony of Senator Logan in 1884 and Senator 
Plumb in 1888 and 1890, or of Congressmen Kelley, Ewing, 
Weaver, and hosts of others, with that of practical business 
men and bankers without number in this country, you would 
— known better. But you would have nothing to do with 
them. 


| 
| 
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If you had read the financial history of England after { 


— 


| of Napoleon, you would have seen that the United States 


lowing England’s fatal example and nearing the same dis 


| results. At the end of the Napoleonic wars England sto 


at the very front of the nations of Europe in a blaze of 
She was mistress of the ocean, she dictated the polici 
continent, and she had acquired an empire which enci 


|earth. The British people were jubilant and happy. 


| conquered Napoleon and had saved *‘ England from 


in 1815. In 1816 the British Parliament passed a law re; 
the use of silver. Then came the first note of distress 
a law was enacted to contract and retire that currency 
province of France.’”’ Under the operation of these { 
the English people were reduced to the sorest distresse« 


| ruptcies prevailed everywhere; factories and shops we: 
} 7 , 
; and men were thrown out of employment. By the y, 
| four-fifths of the landholders of England had lost th 





and the public distresses were so great that troops wi 
sary to compel men, women, and children to starve in p 

Now, my dearsir, these facts have all been stated over ; 
again by both British and American writers. Had you 
them as stated by Sir Archibald Alison, Thomas Double: 
Godard, the Atwoods and other historians and memhy 
liament, you might have learned some valuable lessons a) 
have been able to instruct your party, and possibly, wo 
steered clear of the reefs on which the industrial and 
prosperity of England was stranded, causing untold disas 
sufferings among her people. But, sir, you seemed 
beautiful little canines inthe story. You were sleek (s] 
nice and full of promise (yes, of promises), but refused 
your eyes. Instead of profiting by the lessons of his 
and your predecessors in office seemed determined to ec 
Shylocks and bankers of Wall street only. Of course + 
you into the same ruts and into the same policies and 4 
into which their fathers of London had led England in 
generation. 

We have not only copied the policy of England as { 
tion of silver and the contraction of paper, leading to | 
general public and private disasters, but our finance 
have been led to make the same erroneous statements a1 


lead the people. You doubtless remember, sir, that in 
lic discussion in 1892 you denied that there had been any 
tion of the money of the country since the war. You: 
that there was more money per capita afloat in this | 
in 1892 than in 1866. In order to prove this you const 
tables for your official reports. You included in the t 
1892 much moneys not then in circulation, much that 
then in existence, and much that had long before bh 
from the country. You also denied that the 7-30 Treas 
and some other forms of war currency were ever in 
circulation. I pointed out to you these errors, and proved t 
to be errors by Secretary Fessenden, Senators Logan an 
and other eminent authorities, but you refused to « 
eyes to the facts. Now, let me say to you that in doing | 
but copied the example of the British finance minister 
That I may be fully understood in this matter, I present a short 
statement from Doubleday’s History of Sir Robert Peel: 


A perfect knowledge of all the phenomena of circulating money 
able by ordinary intellects, though seldom attained; and. had t 
Wellington been aware of the truth, he would, by a little in 
avoided the rediculous assertion with which he met the complainis 
Stanhope and Carnarvon. In reply to the asservation that Peel 
causing the pressure complained of, the Duke actually went so fai 
sert that the money in circulation at that moment was, notwithstai 
low and declining markets, equal to the highest amount when tie 
money was in its most depreciated state! He might as well have a 
that, when the thermometer stood 32 degrees, the temperature Was 
as when it rose to 64 degrees. The assertion, however, was made 
prove it, the noble Duke produced the following extraordinate statem 

{Here follows two tables designed to show the {circulation was ¢! 
1829 than at any time prior to 1819. The table prior to 1819 shows cu 
of £64,000,000. The table of 1829 shows a circulation of £65,000,000 


The historian then proceeds: 


Making every allowance for the increase of commercial transact 
of the population up to 1830, it is utterly impossible that, with such 4 
lation, the fall in prices now in progress could have occurred to so 
extent, supposing the estimate to be in itself creditable. Butitisa| 
terous statement on the face of it. To obtain £28,000,000 in gold (as | 
claimed) the Duke must have taken the whole coinage since 151! anu as 
sumed it to be current, without deduction for exportation and t! us 
locked up in the tills of bankers, discounters, and merchants. 


After getting through with the false and absurd claim «s ‘0 
the gold in circulation, the historian says: 


The statement as to silver coin is equally fallacious—the probability being 
that not more than half that amount (£8,000,000) was ever current at one al 
thesame period. This unfortunate attempt at economical calculation oD 
the part of the minister, of course became a source of some amusement ‘0 
those who had any knowledge of such matters. Elsewhere it had no efect 
of any kind; nor did the assertion of overproduction as an excuse for tbe 
continuous fall of prices universally over the kingdom fare much better 
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Now, my dear sir, can not you see yourse lf in that mirror? 

‘ou not refuse to include $820,000,000 of 7 
; tion of the sixties in order to reduce the tables of that date? 
And, in your tables of 1892, did you not 

old ‘not in the country, $50,000,000 of greenbac! 
( and many other millions } 
, in order to swe al) the ts ub le 28 and to prove your point? 
vou not been a subject of ‘‘ amusement,” among the 
BC ho olboys for the Ds ist two or three years on account of your 
narro t-like me nds ic ity? ? 

You merely rep eated the words put into your mouth by the 
shyloe ‘ksasthe ** Noble Di England did before you. From 
" this lesson, at your expense, we may learn that like causes un- 

der similar conditions, uniformly produc e like results, and that 
the minutest 


cs not inexistenc: 


And have 


seq history repet ats itself in general and sometimes in 
partic ulars 
Contr ction of currence y inevery commercial country is always 
followed by the same disastrous results. The authors of it have 
the same rapac ious designs, and their agents and attorneys make 
the same false reports, tell the same lies. History is an exact 
ing critic, the pablic men who can not escape history should be 
very particular as to the records they make, lest their annals 
may prove a grief to their posterity. 
By the way, Brother Foster, suppose you had now suddenly 


dumped into” your coffers about half a million of those ‘‘ bu 
‘d” silver dollars which you have so often officially stated, 
nd ‘will not circulate.” C 
He ers of your ‘‘ paper assets” to take them? Would you or would 
you not enjoy being the ‘dumping ground ” for European silver 
for a brief period? Or, to change the subject, what would you 
think of a loan on easy terms (say 1 per cent per annum, twenty 
years’ time, as bankers get money), of those 7.30 Treasury notes 
which you received and paid out in the sixties, which the sol- 
diers, merchants, and business men generally of that time paid 
out daily, but which you afterwards officially reported did not 
circulate nor form a part of the currency of the country? Do 
you think a half-million loan of seven-thirties would help you 
any? 

Do you think you could “circulate” them into the hands of 
your creditors, with a little persuasion on your part? When 
men are in power and are designedly or thoughtlessly wrong- 
ing their fellows, how forgetful they become of ‘the rev enges of 
history! And how little they know how soon ‘their chickens 

: may come home to roost. 

Let me close, my brother, by urging that this affliction of yours 
is merely a discipline for your ‘good and the good of others. 
‘* Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and scourgeth, 
Let me pray you now that you harden not your heart unto de- 
struction! 
With your knowledge of the wily ways of the Shylocks you may 
yet do a world of good for humanity, mitigating the wrongs 
which your misleading official reports have c: aused. 

Do not make it necessary for the vengeance of history to imi- 
tate the owner of the lamented canines before you yield to the 


) 2 chastening rod. It would be a loss to the world and humanity. 
Fs Our country is now on the road which leads to the grave of lib- | 


erty. From the tomb can only arise the specter of despotism or 
the red cloud of murderous anarchy, and a dark chaos of uncer- 
tainty. In the days of your prosperity you led us along this 
road toward certain death. In your adversity, will you not see 
your error and join the band of patriots who desire to calla halt 
—who wish to induce a “fright about face’ 
I assure you, my dear sir, that in your distress you have 
earnest personal sympathy. And hoping that this disc ipline, s 
richly earned, may prove a blessing to yourself and humanity, 
Tam, with great respect, your well-wisher, 


’ 


Bild rane coms 


my 


ae 


4 JOHN DAVIS, M.C. 
ta 
i Mr. Chairman, I think I have now shown that there are gen- 
ei eral causes which may be set in motion by acts of legislation 
ae that may affect every man, wom«n and child inthe country. I[n 
2 my opinion the contrac tion of os money of the country is one 
hi of the most damaging policies that was ever enacted or adopted 
is by a commercial people. The factis, Mr. Chairman, we are at 





this moment in this countr y trying to solve the great and com- 
plicated problem of civilization. Other civilized nations are 
bt ae with greater or less success at the same problem. It is 
well that we thin’s of the matter careful ly, that we may commit as 
few blunders, and «vse as little human suffering as possible. 
The lawmakers of a great nation like ours occupy a very respon- 
sible position, and we should not risk the commission of blun- 
ders when it can be helped. 

Mr. Chairman, the problem of savagery is plain and simple. 
It comprehends physical force and ersonal prowess only. It 
means ‘‘ to the victors belong the wpetle ‘and death or slavery to 
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Did | | 
30 notes in the circu- | 
inch - many millions of | 
<nown to be locked up from c ireulation, 


Alliance | 


ould you not persuade some of the hold- | 


” ete. | 


It is best to yield early that the discipline may cease. | 


so | 





the vanquished. The problem of civilization is more complex, 

yet the statement of it is short. The great Victor Hugo, of 

France, has stated the problem of civilization in these words 
The creation of wealth and the distribution of wealt 


The people of the United States, Engiand, and other civilized 
nations create wealth magnificentl) they distribute it badly. 
So perfect and so rapid is the creation of wealth in recent times 

| that the ‘first half of the problem of civilization may be consid- 

| ered solved. The last half of the problem is stil before us, as 
much unsolved as in the crudest condition of savagery \mong 
the more civilized nations, including the pe ple of the United 
States, we find whole classes of the creators of wealth suffering 
in astate of the most abject poverty and want, while oth« x 
that are not creators of wealth at all have accumulat 
enormous amounts of the earnings of labor that their presence 
in society has become absolutely dangerous to the liberties of 
the people, 

W hat, then, are the intricacies and difficulties connected with 
the distribution of create dt wealth in civilized society? Let us 
analyze the subject. 

| The distribution of created wealth consists of two parts; the 
change of place of commodities, and the change of title to com- 
| moditie: 

| What are the agents and implements in the performance of 
| these functions and transactions? For the change of place of 
| commodities we use way gons, boats, and cars; for simplicity, let 
uS SAY We use whe Ee sis. F or the eh inge of title we use do irs 

Now, suppose that in the transportation of commodities from 
producer to consumer there are wheels enough in existence and 
in motion; the transportation goes on smoothly and normally 


hings 


In the midst of this felicitous and prosperous condition of t 
let some unseen power withdraw one-half 


’ 


or Suppress or Oone- 


| fourth of the wheels. The result is disastrous in the extreme 
| Producers can not deliver their commodities, and suffer in con- 
sequence; consumers can not receive the commodities thit they 
| desire, nor the necessities that must sustain their lives. Society 
| is afflicted with congestion and paralysis in all its parts; and, if 
| the unseen interference continues, confusion and suffering must 
continue, 
| Whatisthe remedy? Plainly this: Restore the wheels, and, 
for the future, add as many wheels as the exigencies of trans 
| portation shall require. 
| On the matter of the change of title to commodities: Suppose 
| that a requisite number of dollars are in existence and floating, 
and that the buying and selling of commodities is proceeding 
normally and smoothly—that the requisite change of title to 


| commodities is practicable, in accordance with the necessities 
society. Now suppose that some unseen power shall with- 
| draw one-half or one-fourth of the dollars, what is the result? 
The same as that seen when part of the wheels were withdrawn. 
There can be no general change of title to commodities except 


o} 


| on the most disadvantageous terms. There must be a general 
overloading of the remaining dollars which is recognized as a 
general reduction or fall of prices. Falling prices means gen- 
eral depression of trade and industry: and loss and distress 
| among all classes engaged in changing title to commodities are 
the inevitable results. As titles to articles can not be safely ex- 
changed, change of title must cease, or proceed under very ad 





verse circumstances, and so imperfectly that society must suffer 
the most severe distress. 
' So insidious and so deceptive are the processes and results of 
| the wiucdrawal of the money of society that I beg leave, Mr. 
| Chairman, to introduce authorities on this important part of 
the subject. First, L refer to the language of the United States 
monetary report of 1877, respecting the depression of industry 
then existing, as follows: 
The true and only ca of th \ ni ind commer now 
sry where felt is the fact now everywhere existing of failing pri ised 
» shrinking volume of money rhis is the great caus All others are 
ral, cumulative, or really the effect of that cau 
Speaking of the progressive contraction of the currs then 
roing on, Senator JOHN SHERMAN, in L869, said: 
he contraction of the curre ris afar more distre ng thing than Sen- 
ators suppose. Our own and other nations have ¢ through that procc=4 
he t is not possible to take that Vv Le \ rest distress: 
ry person except a capitalist out of debt, a i lo er, oran annu 
t is a period of loss, danger assitude of tr fall of Wages, suspen- 
enterprise, bankruptcy, and disaster. ‘I tenpt this is to impose 
our people by arresting then e mi ieir lawful bu 38 
nd applying a new standard of value to their prope without any reduc- 
mof the ir debt or giving them ar po Lit to ympound with their 
tors. or to distribute their losses, and wo i be an act of folly hout 


in eX: xample of evil in modern tin 
Speaking of the long-continued and disastrous depression ex- 
isting in 1574, Senator John Logan said: 


and nothing « 


Itis a money famine 
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In his great speech of March 17, 1874, Senator Logan quoted 
approvingly from Hon. Isaac Buchanan, of Ontario, Canada, as 
fo iO 

It n the question of money and the question of labor are one ant 
the same qt n, the solution of one being the solntion of the other: plen 
iu i 1erefore cheap money being a convertible term f itu 
well-paid empio lent 


p 
Wi l. Crawford, Secretary of the U1 
ury, 


on currency agr 
‘Ty must prevail 


“nolial va) 
English econ 


vat, as tersely stated by 
s with the volume of money:” 

terial, I have selected « 
nana 


ntion 


following additional 
States Monetary C 
1877 

Pi irily, then, prices m have beenentirely controlled by 
of m yu lected reciit l re can Tey ocour a 
price I a ‘ral v loft credits w uta preceding 
the ume of money d he ime of money shrinks prices fa 
mol is a wing in Vv ‘es have no bottom except a re 
and they at ‘ I ly ru 1¢ volume of money. in the rhe 
tory of the % lever reat and general fall in prices has been precede 
a decrease i ime of 1 8) At the Vhristian era the metallic m 
of the Romat ipire a nt to $1,800,000,000 the end of the fifte 
conti t had shrank to 620 1.00, During this period a most e 
nary and baieful change took place in the condition of the world. 
tio windle nd commerce, arts, Wealth, and freedom all di 
The people were reduced by poverty and misery tothe most degra 
tion « and misery. The disintegration of society was almos 
plet The conditions of life were so hard that individual selfiishnes 
ou ri msistent with self-preservation. All public spirit 
only { all no aspirations of man shriveled and disap] 
volu ‘ n shrunk and prices fell. Thatthe Dark Age 
by d \ noney an rices, and that the recovery therefr 
the parative ] sperity hich followed the discovery of A 
due to the increa supply of the precious metals, and rising pric 
not surprising or unreasonable when the noble functions of ™m 
considere ' great instrument of association, the vei 
social organ 1, tl l izis oree of industry, and as essential to 
en is uniz llife. Without m sy civilization could 
had a | g; with a diminishing supply it must languish and 
relieved rish 

Sir Archibald Alison, the great English historian, corrobo- 
rates the foregoing testimony to the fullest extent, and says: 

The two eT events in the history of mankind have been brought about 
by a su ssi contraction and expansion of the circulating medium of 
Bock The v1 of the Roman empire, so long ascribed in ignorance to 
Slavery, to heathenism, and to moral corruption, was, in re: brought 
abo by a decline in the silver and gold mines of Spain an ree i 
as if Providence intended to reveal In the clearest INanner 8 » the in 
fluence of hty agent in human affairs, the restorati ] 
from ther cause had produced was owing to the dire ‘ 
ofa icles put in operation. Columbug led the way in the career 
renovation; en he spread his sails to cross the Atlantic he bore mank 
and its forta sin his bark. The annual supply of the precious meta 
money—for the use of the globe was trebled, before a century had pa 
the price of every species of produce was quadrupled. The weight of 4 
and taxatior sensibly wore off under the influence of that prodigiou 
crease; in ,:ovation of industry society was changed, the weight 
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feudalism « and the rights of man established 


In view of ng 
quantity, James A. Garfield, in 1880, declared that 

Whoever controls the volume ef currency is absolute m; 
dustry and commerce of the country. 

No earthly force can withstand the enginery of the financial 
‘Thomas H. Benton said: 

All propert at their mercy 

the transcendent importance of the quantity of 
we now proceed to inquire as to the usual manner 
sof reducing its volume. Prior to 1561 the usual 
and very successful plan for suppressing the currency of the 
country was by arun on the banks. This plan not only de- 
stroyed the money in the pockets of the people, but, by the sud 
den and complete contraction of the currency, it almost entirely 
destroyed the prices of all property. 

After 1865 the old plan of contraction was not practicable; but 
in 1865 a law of Congress was passed for the reduction of the vol- 
ume of currency, and Secretary McCulloch advised that 

The proce of contracting the Government notes should go on as rapidly 
as possible without producing a panic 

The same Secretary reported in December, 1866, that he had 
during the year “counted and retired $211,000,000.” 

In 1872 Secretary Boutwell reported that he had canceled, ‘' by 
burning,’ $100,000,060, 

The continued contraction of the currency produced the dis- 
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the enormous power of money, by the change of its | 


| lateral and cumulative causes. 


astrous depression of 1873, which continued until t] 
measures Of 1878 were passed. One of these rei i 
forbade the further retirement of United S 

provided for the coinage of silver and tl 

tificates. They added to the money f 


of rad ally and partially relieved the 
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up in the g 
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in prices of the 
And, as in 
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en disastrous i 
> cause, always and ui 
on of the money of the coun 
informs us that a law for the si 
country was p d in 1820. 
perous and the British people were 
Under the influence of the Pee! cont 
landholders of England, through b 
losttheir lands. The people were wv 
here for the comm« 
ffering country was relieved by fiv 
r Lord Castlereag] 
( s matters of 
was igned to increase money fa 
den and iv 
[ now submit that » primal and gener: 
ression 18 a suppression Oi 
ing titles to the products of labor, and that th 
means of distribution should be r« 
currency of the country. 
I claim, Mr. Chairman, that the General Gov 
resume its exclusive sovereign right to coin and 
of the country, and that all money so issuex 
ld be receivabie by the Government 
‘for all debts and t 3. Thatth« 
lly increased to the volume per c: 
>, before the law for its suppression was passed 
it be floated from the Treasury in payment of the inters 
ing debt and other liabilities of the Government, givin 
holders their option of coin or paper in such payments. 
will say further, that such volume per capita should be s 
tially maintained forever hereafter by the issue of \ 
Treasury notes in accordance with the 
said money to be circulated through the 1 
the Government. And, in order to shield 
hoarding of mo! 


suppre ssl 


? 
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medied bya ré 


ing prices through 
would reest the ution of a bureau of prices. § 
] sat of the Gener: 


principal comme: 


uuld be the business of the branch offices to ob 
1e daily prices in their respective cities of all the 


yrroducts of labor that are the commodities of co 
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h branch office should make a full monthly report 
head office in Washington, where the average price of e 
modity and of the aggregate commodities must be arran 
published monthly. Then if these monthly reports s! 
average monthly fall in the sea level of general prices, 
capita additions to the currency of the country m 
creased. Butif three consecutive monthly reports shov 
in the general sea level of prices, then the per capita add 
to the currency should be smaller 

It is my opinion that the volume of the money should b 
tained as nearly as possible unfluctuating, and that the g 
average or sea level of prices should be maintained as neai 
possible the same. 

In discussing the general and bottom cause of fi 
industrial depression I do not forget that there are 
[ recognize the grievances 


th 


,a+ 
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| continually arise between the money earners and their emp! 
| ers, but we know that the interests of both parties are 


| 


served by steady prices and an unfluctuating money market 
know that strikes and lockouts occur eftenest, and are most ai 
cult of management, when the volume of currency is shrinki! 
and prices ate falling. I know that individuals and syndicate 
may leck up money and bring down prices as well as the United 
States Treasurer; but our bureau of prices will correct that. 
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i hat there are still left for discussion the land, la 


tation questions, in a hundred varyi forms: 
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t e period reached the total of p © t number of 

Ww nts for one judicial dist i t t i New Y« 

year, reached the enormous figu yf 6, LO r about at wand in « 

the entire number of evictio1 ni in | _ i, that in the 

Nev York for the year e1 58] eV tion W I 

issued reached the appalling agyregate « 720. 7 l 3 Mr. McLou 
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and conservative sum of 100,000 evi ds ig men, women 
and children. He then sa 

Let us imagine the spectacie of this army of haggard, h tarved 
women, and children—the army of theoverpowered Led in rag 
tatters in midwinter, divided in undre 3 1 
each, with sable colors and m s ho 
ness or baleful by des a section of t 
marching with mournful tread past the | m1 

e } 


gazing wistfully through the windows at 
whose owners represent hundreds of mi 








+ 
Mr. Flower, further along, sj 

Beyond the 100,000 people evicted last year, there were pr 
four times that number who lived in constant fear of evi 
sickness, the loss of work for a week, a death—indeed, anything involving: 
few dollars’ expense would result in inability to pay rent and consequently 
eviction. Hence this specter haunted many hundreds of thousands of lives 
in gay, careless, cathedral jeweled New York during the past year. 

In confirmation of the wide-spread misery and biting poverty indicated by 
the above facts, itis well to remember the significant data bearing on this 
Subject brought out in the carefully prepared statistical tables published by 
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enormous tariffs on producers at one end and consumers at the other, that 
they may pay princely dividends on watered stock, and that their sons and 
Gaughters may idle in luxury while thousands toil and starve. By bringing 
about these changes the nation would make splendid strides toward secur- 
ing ‘an equality of opportunity” for her children: and if these measures be 
augmented by legislation which would abolish all indirect taxation and ab- 
solutely destroy ali speculative privilege in land, I believe the toiling mil- 
lions of the Republic would experience a degree of prosperity never before 
realized by any populons nation; and I believe that with these measures 
(which look toward th® happiness and well-being of all the people rather 
than special classes) would come higher and diviner ideals of conduct, in- 
suring for the oncoming generation the royal heritage of justice and free- 
dom for man, woman, and child 


Mr. Chairman, contraction of the currency and falling prices 
means danger and bankruptcy for business men and farmers. 
The latter, whose condition we are noW discussing, unable to 
carry their burdens through the sale of their products, were 
compelled to borrow as a means of protection against the sheriff. 
The loan, temporary at first, could not be paid, except by further 
Short loans were met by long-time loans, secured by real- 
estate mortg: The country became one vast pawn shop, with 
loan agencies on every corner. Men borrowed to pay outstand- 
ing debts, and supply alittle surplus money to repair farm build- 


} 
iOS. 


iges 
Bb ° 


ines and fences, and to live on, till the storm should be over, as | ; ; : 
| of revolution,” as their only means of relief. 


everyone fondly hoped would soon be the case But it has not 
yet blown over; nor is it likely to do so soon, if Wall street can 
prevent it. In the creation of 90 per centof the mortgages men- 
tioned in the discussion there were no free contracts. They were 
cases of compulsion. By mortgaging his home a man secured 
temporary relief. He gave the sheriff a few years’ stand off. 
But, ultimately, the evil day must come. That, which was in- 
evitable,isnow here! Thelawsof finance—the power of money— 

‘onger than the statutes of States and Congresses—more pow- 
in the edicts ofautocrats—compelled the mortgages, and 
now prevents their payment! 
fre ;uently fails to satify the debts, though they were formerly 
worth two or three times as much. 

linve [ here given an isolated bit of history? I have not. 
American and European writers agree that it was the contrac- 
tion and wasting away of the Roman money which enabled the 
nobility to obtain their vast estates, which finally destroyed the 
re, dissolved Roman society, and brought on the ‘‘ dark 
’ During those turbulent and sorrowful times the popu- 
This means that people were 


eriul th 


Ori} 
age 
lation of Europe fell off one-half. 
killed faster than they were born. Europe emerged from that 
blight of the human race and the decadence of civilization, 
through the discovery of the American mines, bringing increase 
of money and rising prices. Mr. Alison says that under the 
influence of this prodigious foree— 

Che burden of debt and taxation wore away and human rights were es- 
tablished. 

In 1816, at the close of the Napoleonic wars, the British Par- 
liament passed a law restricting the use of silver. In 1819 
another law was passed to contract the currency. This gave to 
that country falling prices, general bankruptcy and universal 
By 1826, four-fifths of the landholders of England 
had lost their lands, and the working people were so distressed 
that troops were used to compel men, women, and children to 
starve in peace, 

in 1819, when Mr. Peel’s bill for specie resumption was passed, 
Mr. Cobbett, predicting that it would never be fully enforced, 
suid that before this measure could be carried into complete 
execution a million of persons, at least, must die of hunger; that 
it never would be completely carried out; and that if it were so 
he would suffer Castlereagh to broil him alive while Sidmouth 
stirred the coals and Canning stood by to make a jest of his 
groans. 

Even as late as 1830 the time for broiling Cobbett had not yet 
arrived. Expedients werestill being devised to enable the bank 
toresume. It was arranged ultimately thata portion of the cur- 
rency, amounting to about £15,000,000, should rest on its legal- 
tender quality, and the remainder should be redeemed in coin. 
So the broiling time of Cobbett never came, but the ‘‘ million 
people " and more were duly starved in the attempt to reach 
specie payment; and four-fifths of the landholders of England 
had surrendered their lands into the hands of the money lords. 

We are now, in America, pursuing that same English policy. 
Our farmers are surrencering their homes into the hands of the 
money lords, as the English farmers did theirs under the same 
coercive conditions. Our working people in the cities, mines, 
and factories and on the farms and railroads are suffering as 
theirs did. Merchants bankrupt by the thousand annually. 
Farmers are unhoused and tenants evicted daily and hourly in 
the country and city by an unseen force which none can resist. 
Strikes of labor are rife on every hand—men, women, and chil- 
dren are crying for bread and struggling for life against a mer- 
ciless force that is resistless. Troops have recently been called 
out in four States at one time to compel starving labor to die in 
perce, 


distress. 


Even the surrender of the estates | 
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Mr. Chairman, Senator Ingalls, of Kansas, on January | 
described our situation in this country as follows: 


So it happens, Mr. President, that our society is becoming ray 
fied, almost hopelessly stratified, into a condition of superfiuou. 
helplessly poor. We are accustomed to speak of this “as the 
free and the home of the brave."’ It will soon be the home of the: 
land of the slave. 

- * ae “ on * 

A financial system under which more than one-half of th: 
wealth of the country, derived from the bounty of nature and the 
is owned by a little more than thirty thousand people, while 
American citizens, able and willing to toil, are homeless tramp 
for bread, requires readjustment. : 

A social system which offers to tender, virtuous, and dependent 
alternative between prostitution and suicide, as an escape from 
organized crime, for which, some day, unrelenting justice w 
atonement and expiation. 

Evidently Mr. Ingalls has an opinion as to the “ p: 
of our people. Judging from the success of our most {'o 
industry—creating millionaires and paupers—surely 
prosperous (?) people!” Prosperous as Rome and Fra) 
when the rich had monopolized the lands, and had obt 
trol of all wealth, and the people were driven into ‘‘{ 


Since it has been shown in this discussion that a 
mortgages come through the contraction of the curre: 
since all history shows that the contraction of money ar 
prices uniformly bring debt, bankruptcy, and great di 
all except persons receiving salaries, annuities, or fixed i: 
or capitalists out of debt, may it not be fairly presum 
increase of money will bring relief? Itis the unifor 
ence and testimony ofall the best writers in Europe and A 
that more money is the first and best remedy in cas 
one under discussion. 

I have already quoted the statement of the late Senat 
showing that the contraction of the currency 5 per « 
volume in twelve months reduced the debt-paying powe) 
people $3,000,000,000. That statement being true (a 
tainly is), it follows that an expansion of the currenc; 
crease the debt-paying power of the people. A doubli 
money would lighten all taxes and debt burdens at least 
cent. The country would have rising prices. Bankr 
would cease. Industrial enterprise would revive. Labo 
be employed, andtimes wouldimprove. Theclearing-ho ¢ 
ures would bound upward as they did under the greenb.ck ¢ 
pansion during the war. Employed labor, being well f{ 
housed, and well clad, would double its demands for the } 
of the farm, the mines, and the factory. The workers « 
prosperous industry would become the customers of every ot! 
Every man aids in the prosperity of others when each 
perous. 

Thomas Carlyle has pictured a period of monetary str 
in England but too truly in the following language: 

British industrial existence seems fast becoming one vast pris: 
of reeking pestilence, physical and moral, a hideous living Golgotha 
and bodies buried alive. Thirty thousand outcast needlewomen 


themselves swiftly to death, and three million paupers rotting inf 
ness, helping the needlewomen to die. 


Another picture is by Bob Ingersoll, describing the good 
during the greenback expansion in this country, before th 
of contraction had performed itsdeadly work. Mr. Ingerso 


On every hand fortunes were being made; a wave of wealth swept « 
United States; huts became houses, tatters became garments, and ! 
came robes; walls were covered with pictures, floors with carpet 
the first time in the history of the world the poor tasted all the lux 


Wealth. We began to wonder how our fathers endured life. 

That picture represents good times. 

Mr. Ingersoll has also drawn a picture of society duri 
traction, as follows: 


No man can imagine, all the languages of the world can not express 
the people of the United States suffered from 1873 to 1879. Men \ 
sidered themselves millionaires found that they were beggars; men 
in palaces, supnosing they had enough to give sunshine to the wint 
their age, supposing they had enough to leave all they loved in afi 
comfort, suddenly found that they were mendicants, with bond 
mortgages, all turned to ashes in their hands. Thechimneys grew 
fires in furnaces went out, the poor families were turned adrift 
highways of the United States were crowded with tramps. 


In 1867 Senator Ben Wade, of Ohio, said: 


To talk of specie payment, or a return to specie under present 
stances, is totalk like afool. It would destroy the country as effectu 
a fire, and any contraction of the currency at this time is about as 

In 1874, after the fangs of contraction were bleeding the coun- 
try at every pore, Senator John A. Logan pleaded the cause of 
the people most ably and fearlessly. In one of his speeches, 
March, 1874, he quoted approvingly from the Berrien County 
(Mich.) Record as follows : 


Tha people have and do realize that their most prosperous times were 
when currency was the most plentiful. It is true it was not so good for the 
money-lender and the capitalist, but for the laborer, the manufacturer, the 

roducer, three-fourths of the entire country, it was far better than it is to 

ay. 
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He then goes on to say: 

Why is it that Representatives forget the interests of their own section 
and stand up here as the advocates of the gold brokers and money lenders 
and sharks, the same class of men whose tables Christ turned over and 
whom he lashed out of the Temple of Jerusalem. * * * Carry out the 
neory of the contractionists and what must be the inevitableresult? Every 


a terprise and industry must be dwarfed in like proportion. Thebusy hum 
at e spindle will cease its sound in many a mill which now gives employ 


ment to hundreds of active hands and supplies the comforts of life to many 


a happy home ; : ’ ’ 
7 rhe bright blaze of many an iron foundry, which gives life and cheerful 
tothe grand scenery along the streams of Pennsylvania, will cease to 


n¢ s 
iid the night with its rays. And the same industry in my own State, and 
— 7 


‘hat of the Senator from Missouri, which has been so rapidly increasing of 
late, will be crippled, and hundreds who now find employment there will be 
compelled to seek & home elsewhere for want of work. The undeveloped re 
sources of the South and West, which we have just begun to appreciate, will 
rest in abeyance till a w iser policy shall bring them into use. 

British writers dwell long and ably on the subject of currency 
contraction and expansion. The uniform testimony is to the 
effect that contraction is a blight and a curse. Sir Archibald 
Alison says it was the contraction and wasting away of the lXo- 
man money which brought on the Dark Ages, the history of which 
isso painful to read; and he claims that it was the increase of 
money through the discovery of the American mines which en- 
abled Europe to recover from that dismal condition, and again 
to start on the road of progress. 

Mr. Thomas Doubleday, in his history of Sir Robert Peel, dis- 
cusses very fully the evils of contraction, and its uniform and 
distressing results. 
traction was justly and equitably effected without evil results. 
itwas in the caseof Portugal. The governmentof that country, 
desiring to reduce the volume of the currency 20 per cent, also 
enacted that all debts and monetary obligations should be scaled 
down 20 per cent. That was fair toward all classes, and no evils 
or discontents resulted from this wise and equitable policy. 

There is a power in money, merely through changes in its 
quantity, which no human agency can resist. 
gagement, national or individual,which is unaffected by it. The 
enterprises of commerce, the profits of trade, the arrangements 
in all the domestic concerns of life, the wagesof labor, the trans- 
actions of the highest and lowest amounts, the payment of debts 
and taxes, are all affected by the quantity of money in circula- 
tion. There resides in money the most enormous power known 
toman. Itis the tide in human affairs upon which all things 
must rise or fall. It is as irresistible as the wings and wheels of 
commerce oa the high seas and the broad continents. More 
powerful than the thunder blasts of armadas that throb upon the 


There is no en- | 
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He, however, gives one case in which con- | 


ocean, or the tread of continental armies; and this mighty force | 
is self-acting in all the large and small transactions of men. This | 


is the concurrent testimony of the ablest writers. 

Ir. Chairman, I think | have proven that this country has 
been in bad legisiative hands, and that our people need help. 
But, sir, I can not conceive how the bill for the repudiation of 
debts can help us. There is no great number of people in this 
country who wish to shirk the payment of a single just debt, 
according to the law and the contract, in money as valuable as 
thatthey borrowed when their debts wereincurred. Give thema 
fair chance and they will pay all their debts. Let the Govern- 
ment treat our common working and producing people as it has 
treated the bankers during the past quarter of a century, and 
there will be no need of repudiation laws. Give our farmers 
money on as easy terms as bankers get it and there will be no 
need of laws ‘‘ impairing the obligations of contracts.” 

Mr. Chairman, [ am opposed to the bill now under consider- 
ationforseveralreasons. Itistoolongandtoocomplicated. The 
lawyers can not understand it without a dictionary, and in the 
kindness of the fathers of the bill they have made one. And 
even with this they do not agree as to what the bill means. It 
seems, also, that this bill is intended to benefit the least worthy 
class of the community; namely, the speculators. I am willing 
to admit that most laws are made, and perhaps must be made, 
so as to primarily benefit some one class of persons more than 
others, but that feature should be avoided as far as possibie. 
And it should ultimately be of general benefit to all men, and an 
absolute injury to none of the worthy members of society. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not now discuss the details of this bill, 
and will content myself with a few quotations from the speech of 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. KILGORE], who has handled the 
matter so fully: 

Mr. Kilgore, in his speech of October 25, said: 

The writers for these papers never studied the provisions of the bill; they 
did not know what was in it, nor did they care. They did not know thatit 
was originated by and devised in the interest of the wealthy wholesale dealer 
to the end that he might harrass, oppress, and blackmail and destroy, at his 
OWn sweet will, the host of small traders throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. They did not know that it was fullof conspicuous and flagrant 
incongrnities which left its interpretation to officials whose very position 


made them unfriendly to the small debtor in a contest with his wealthy 
ereditors. 


They did not know that it carried in its body the elements and the spirit 
of a most vicious paternalism, that it bristled with harsh andinhuman rem- 


























ediesin the interest of the creditor, and cruel and unusual penalties against 
a debtor who may have been guilty of no greater cr lan mere misfo1 
tune 

rhey did not know that it transcend 1e rf » gov Le 
would precipitate widespread and unmeasure ithe most nu 
ous class of the plain people of the country 

@ great papers had known a ese things t this measure it 
not have wrought any cbange-in thei: rs | r servile it 
tion to the aristocracy of a sted we trol their con 
Victions and their opinions and their t ma ns which are 
suppose I ‘ilthe pecuniary interes 5 1 a racy. Patriot 
ism—a regard > the principtes of fre nment a nsti ul lib 
erty and the interest of the great mas ty ‘ n lence 
with tl tropolitan press when they confli t W Pp 
and pr i rtune of the favored fe 

Notwithstanding the abuse and criticism which the " of the 

cities s>chosen to mete out to the opponents of this1 

1 my mind in the t on the subj and I ha at 

le of my opposition to the | Che more | have inves 

provisions, the more 1 have comprehended its meaning and pur] 

nger ecome my conviction that it is entirely vile and bad. | un 

sately asserted in this Hall and ou le of it that any measure which has 
the co ant, wa ful care and attention of the lobvy has behind some 
improper motive and is generally led with 1e, the p ose of 
Whichist i rve the interest of only a ted \ oO lfish p ple 

One oft mgest objections to th 3 that it has been pushed from 
the time it went on the Calendar in the Fifty-first Congress by a rewd, 
able, insidious, and assiduous and persistent lobby ; 

* ~ * . Fa a e 

It is not the purpose of this measure to prevent pr ymces, frau lent 
nor any other kind. Its projectorsand adv ates know tl Ann c 18 
[ts only object is to lodge with the wholesale people the power to and 
to crush at their will the retail dealer 

~ * * - me * 

It is the history of nearly every estate that was administered in the bank 
rupt court in the district in which I live that the creditor got nothing or very 
litule. Ifa creditor got 5 per cent of his debt he was a fortunate man. Nine 
times out of ten the estate did not yield more than enough to pay the lawyers 
and the costs of court; sometimes notso much. Yet itis proposed here now 
to precipitate that same condition of things upon the country, and a i 
merely to prevent the chance that some one man in five hundred who ’ 
may fraudulently prefer some member of his family or other c1 t 
prevent the resident creditor getting his attachment in ahead of the: 





ident creditor 


That is about all that it is claimed can be accomplished by this proposed 


law. I say it is unnecessary to have any involuntary system of bankruptcy 
in this country. but if this House is to agree upon a voluntary system, it can 
not be framed upon this bill [he whole matter will have to be referred to 


the Committee on the Judiciary, and they will have to 
upon the idea of a system of voluntary bankruptcy 


ame a bill based 


* “ cS * ~ * © 


The debtor can be dragged into the Federal court at the suggestion o 


of his creditors. If he has adozen creditors ora hundred, under pi 

visions of this bill any one of them controlling $500 of his indebt« ¢ An 
carry him and his property and business into the United States court and 
try the question of his solvency, and this same creditor can put him into 
that court and have an inquiry as to whether or not he has been g ty of 
any wrong or fraud in the conduct of his business or suffered any misfor- 











tune which his vigilant and exacting creditors could use against him If he 
has less than twelve creditors, any one of them owning as much as #00 
worth of claims against him can put him into the bankrupt court and have 
him tried for an act of bankrupt If he has more than twelve cr ors 
any one of them can prefer the charge against him that he Is guilty of 18 
act of bankruptcy and carry him into court, but can not compel an adju 
cation unless other creditors join in the petition If he is acquitted of the 
charge, and it is found his property is sufficient to pay his debts, and h 
discharged, he is nevertheless ruined; he is a ruined man, and you know 
You know how sensitive and delicate the credit of a merchantis. When 

he has been taken by one creditor or three creditors into the Federal court 
or into any other court to determine the question of his solvency. and 
whether he has perpetrated a fraud on his creditors or not or done thin 

| declared to be an act of bankruptcy by this bill and he is subjected to the 
provisions of the bill and discharged with the verdict that he | r 
still his ruin has been accomplished And any man. an enemy, w i 





acquire possession of $5v0 of his indebtedness can at any time put the deltor 
in the Federal court and that means, as I have shown, his utter rulr It is 
scarcely then a question of solvency, because ruin follows anyhow, the ruin 
of the debtor, and he is absolutely without any remedy for the mali 
wrong which he may suffer at the hands of his enemy 

Mr. CULBERSON. And, if my colleague will permit me, there is no method 
prescribed in this bill by which you shall ascertain the fair market value of 
the property; whether it is to be a cash sale, or whether it is to be a sale on 





credit, or whether it is to be sold at the tax valuation, or what not 
Mr. KILGORE. I thank my colleague for the suggestion; and the fact that 
easonable rule can be prescribed under the defir on given ir 
| constitute the greatest difficulty in such trials here is no pr i 
there can be none by which to determine the matter, for if a mar 
at the property reai and persona 3s worth * and they 
nll and see that at a certain time vas rendered for taxati 7 . 
ilty arises at once as to a “ fair valuation 
a * . * * * 
Now. Mr. Chairman, I want to talk a little about the d 
There are some rather funny things in it It ha nit adi ul l f 
le tions no man ever heard of before, and ( 
on to enact this dictionary and make it a part of the law of the lat 
Al ng other things it says 
Words importing the masculine gender may be ed to and ir ide 
corporations, partnerships, and wome! 
Now, Mr. Chairman, as little as you may think i th r ir 
women may be converted into ¢« ynorations The ile ' q 
] ictions between men and omen, and li distinetions betweer 
wol and corporations; and when a man has gone out and court 
£ d-looking girl, spent days, and we and months, and all ire 
shekels wheedling her into matrimony, and after he 8 at last suc ‘ it 
turns out he has married a blasted and soulless corporation What are we 
coming to Laughter 
That is notall. Nothalf. The bill goes on to say tha 
28). Words importing the plural number may be applied to and mean 
only a single person or thing 29) words importing the singular number 


| may be applied to and mean several persons or things 


Now, after a man has succeeded in fooling some good woman into matri- 





Sa ae 


SEE, ee prey 
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mony, and then finds he has made no blunder, he would be liable to a prose- 
cution for having a plurality of wives if this bill goes on the statute books 
in its present shape, for it says “words importing the singular number may 
be supplied to and mean several persons.”’ 

This bill, in providing a dictionary, proposes other innovations at the same 
time. Tere is what it says: 

‘Words which are given ameaning or made to include other words herein, 
When used in one tense, shall have a corresponding meaning when used in 
any other tense.”’ 

The pending measure not only enacts a dictionary, but it actually repeals 
the grammur. Lam rather glad that such is the case, for I have ever cher- 
ished a malicious repugnance to all grammars. as They have 
fran a stumbling-block in my Way all my life. et them be abolished. 

szaughter. | 

Now, when, as Mr. Dickens says, “a man has conjugated himself into the 
imperative mood,” he will at the same time find that he is also in the indic- 
ative mood foods and tenses and cases no longer preserve their distin- 
guishing characteristics. They are homologued,so to speak—made one and 
the same by this bill. It is an offense punishable by imprisonment two 
years for a bankrupt to conceal any property belonging to his estate ) 
the declaration that he would conceal some of his property would, accord 
ing to the grammar of this bill, be an admission that he had done so. and he 


would stand atair chance to go the penitentiary on his admissions,whether | 


he was guilty or not. And when a candidate for some office has been skir 
mish 1onths and finally achieves the nominative case, he is dum 
founded When he learns that by an act of Congress he is placed in the vaca 
tive 

While the authors of this bill were at work on the scheme to abolish the 


grammar, they might at the same time have done something for a weary | 


world by repealing the spelling book. |Laughter.] In doing so they would 
im some degree have atoned for the mischief they did in other respects, and 
earned the gratitude of the bulk of mankind. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if this measure should become the law it will open 
wide the door to ali sorts of opportunities for the perpetration of fraud by 
adventurers in the mercantile profession 

* bo ~ * 1” g a 

Another act of bankruptcy is where a person ‘‘makes a transfer of his 
property with intent to defeat his creditors.’’ Now, I would like to ask how 
it is possible to establish the Intent except by the proof of the transfer, and 
ifthe imvent is proven by the transfer you tie the hands of business men 
effe ally ‘Transfer ’ is defined to mean “sale” and every other method 


of parting with property or its possession. How ts a man to know when to 
gell or buy under this law, if it should pass’ 


0 ” & & 2 es 4 

If they had gone on and provided that a man should be adjudged a bank 
rupt, i ; ng insolvent owned horses and carriages, there would have 
been just as much reason in it; or if they had made it an act of bankruptcy 
for an insolvent to buy more than one silk dress for his wife in a year, or 
made it an act of bankruptcy fora man who is insolvent to kiss his wife 
more than once or twice a month [laughter], or get drunk, or bet ona horse 
race, then there would have been.a beautiful harmony inthe measure. But 
here is a bill properly named a bankrupt bill, for it will bankrupt the agri 
cult 4] mas if it is ever passed, framed by the great wholesale dealers of 
this countr) ith their lawyers shrewd and adroit and able.at their elbow 
and yet they put that sort of foolishness in a measure and ask Congress to 
pa t 

we a gt we 

The varpose of this law ts to blackmail, to break down and ruin the debtor 
who does not do exactly as the creditor wants him to do, and all its harsh 
provisions will be interpreted most strongly against him by his big cred- 
itors; and after they have stripped him of all his property and wasted it in 
expensive litigation in the United States court, then they will begin to con- 
sider the propriety of putting him in ‘the penitentiary a eouple of years for 
something he has done or omitted in the course of the proceedings. 

a *. oS c v ws mB 

Now, sir, if a man hasa transaction with a debtor who within four months 

roes into bankruptcy, and buys a piece of property from him, and pays for 
t or advances money and takes a lien upon it, and the debt is paid by the 
transfer of the property, the entire transaction could be declared void and 
the party would lose his property or have to pay it again. 

Now, after all this trouble is over; after the debtor has.gotten through a 
court in bankruptey; af.er he is broken up and his property wasted, and all 
his transactions bad within the six months next preceaing the filing of the 
petition have been avoided, and after he has missed the penitentiary by the 
skin of his teeth and has commenced business again, this bill provides that 
at any time within two years after he has been discharged and started in 
business again, he oan be put back into bankrup.cy on the application of a 
single individual, a stranger to the proceedings and without any interest in 
the estate of the debtor. 


Mr. Chairman, I think I have said and quoted enough to put 
members on their guard when they come to vote on this bill. 
1 will now give the outline of a bill, which, in my opinion, will 
benefit all the people of this country. It will give to the people 
more money, and it will be circulated from the Treasury through 
the hands of the men who need it most, in order to save their 
homes from contiscation. It is a bill which aids men to pay 
their debts, and not a bill to confiscate debts. The very first 
thing under this bill is to pay the debt, and it leaves the debtor 
in good condition, in pessession of his home, and able to pay out 
by refunding the sums advanced to him by the Government. 
In doing this it merely puts the man with a soul in his body 
and family on his hands in as fair a position before the laws as 
is a banking institution or corporation, with neither sou! to save 
nor body to punish. 


Outline of a bill for the relief’ of cert»in mortgage debtors, and 
for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That in all cases 
where any mortgage debtor to whom this act shall apply has 
failed or shall fail to pay his or her mortgage debt or the interest 
thereon, according to.contract, the said debtor shall be deemed 
an held to be a bankrupt, and it shall not be lawful to collect 
such mortgage debt by the usual method of foreclosure under 








the laws of the several States, but the method of proced 
collection shall be as follows: 

Sec. 2. That the creditor holding the mortgage shal! 
in person, or by his agent or lawful representative, to { 
of the register of deeds where the mortgage is recorde 
there procure a correct abstract of title of the estate h 
mortgage and a statement of the incumbrance cre 
claim or debt. The register of deeds shall certify to 
rectness of the said abstract and statement and attach 
and signature: Provided, That after examination th 
found to be worth the full amount of the mortgage; an 
purposes of the said examination the register of 
county clerk, and the county treasurer of each count 


| tively, are hereby constituted an appraisement board 


Sec. 3. Thatit shall then be the duty of the credi 
ceed to the county treasurer's office, where the sa 
shall be placed permanently on file for future inspecti 

Sue. 4. That on presentation of the said certitied 


| the county treasurer’s ollice it shall be the duty o 
| county treasurer to issue in due form, on blanks prep: 


purpose, adraft for the amount of the mortgage debt 
interest and official fees to date, on the Treasurer of t 
States. Said draft shall be examined by the count 

certified as correct by his official seal and signature. 


| will then be due and payable by the Treasurer of 
| States on demand of any lawful holderofthesame. | 


tain an accurate description and location of the e 
nated in the abstract, and the amount of the draft, w 
the Treasurer of the United States, shall be charg 
books against the real estate, creating a lawful lien « 
The debtor shall then be allowed twenty years’ tim 
by paying interest promptly on the same semia 
rate of 1 per centum per annum. The county: 
mortgage shall be marked, ‘‘ Settled by the United 
ernment.” 

sic. 5. That this procedure, herein set forth, shall | 
lawful way of collecting mortgage debts on real estat 
aggregate circulation of lawful money in the United Stat 


amount to $50 per eapita of the population, notcountin 


| ful reserves in banks and other fixed and noncirculatin 


its required by law. 

Src. 6. That after said aggregate of $50 per capita of 
ulation shall have been reached the usual modesof legal 
ure in the several States shall again become lawful, ex 
such times as the increase of population shall require { 
floxting of new money to preserve the even, unfluctuating 
gate of $50 per capita, or as nearly as it is practicable to: 
imate to said amount by a careful calculation based on 
facts and circumstances involved. 

Sne. 7. That this said means of relieving mortgag: 
and floating money shall not prevent other legitimate m 
coining and issuing money in order to facilitate or aid in 1 
ing and maintaining the aggregate and untluctuating circ\ 
herein mentioned; nor shall it be considered a bar or hin: 
to private parties who desire to settle their own debts i 
own way by mutual consent. 

Seo. 8. That to enuble the Treasurer of the United S 
meet the demands under this law he is hereby authori 
directed ‘to create and pay out on demand a sufficient am 
from time to time, of United States Treasury notes, of the 
denominations, receivable by the United States Governm: 
all dues and legal tender for all debts and taxes. And, in 
to show the amount of money afloat and its relation to th: 
ber of population, it shall become the duty of the United 
Treasurer toembody in his monthly reports a careful calc 
of the whole population at the end of each month, comp 
the basis of known percentages of increase, and a staten 
the money per capita afloat at the end of each month. 
reports, sent out monthly to the registers of deeds in the 
counties of the United States, shall be the authority Indi 
the mode of procedure in the collection of mortgage d 
the ensuing month. 

Sec. 9. That when any mortgage debt becomes due and 
able it shall be the duty of the holder of the mortgage 
ceed ‘to collection within thirty days. If procedure is not : 
menced within the said thirty days, interest shall cease on 


| said mortgage on the day on which, by its terms, the deb 
came due and payable. 


Sec. 10. That this law shall be applicable to real estate « 
pied as individual or family homes, and to lands and lots oc 
and used for personal and family support only. It shall n 
applicable to unoccupied or unused lands. 

Sec. 11. That this act shall not apply to mortgage debts b 
ing date after its passage. 

Sec. 12. That the county officers designated in this act 
assigned to certain duties as United States officers shall be 
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a 
owed reasonable compensation for their services, the amount to | 
be fixed by the United States Treasurer and to be paid by the 


| 

. . *% - . | 

creditor at the time of service, the said amount to be included 
| 

| 

| 





» the draft on the United States Treasurer, and charged up to 
the real estate as part of the deferred incumbrance: Provided, 


That in ease the said county oflicers, or any one of them, shall fail 
then, in that case, the Treas- 


( Cll J 
Olnt one or 


line to act as herein directed, 
ff the United Stat 





shall 

















sons of the vieinage to n { 
4 ; , . . } . . 
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Chat before acting on behalf of the Unites States 
the pr vision this act, ne appral Ss Oot estates 
s United States o rs the usual ¢ of om 
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y suggested in order to perfect the bi Che ob 3 to 
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) iga L ] tHe OLC- nea 
th epudiation ol ¢ Sand the coniscatk ot estates noi 
I 
nec sary. 
Mr. Chairman, let 1t not be considered an adsurd or unne 
sary thing that 1 plead for the hearthstones of the poor, and 


that the man with a family to care for and a home to save sh 
} 


» inl h » wit! ners Tore x f tha 1) o 
lave an equal CDAaLee With OtD ¢ l uWSs OL LOS ¢ n 


try. Why should our lawmakers be deaf and blind to the voice 
and examples of history? Why should we allow money to op- 
press manhood by turn humanity out of doors, idle and stai 





ing, while estatesare adde 1e most reckless man 
ner? Let us not permit our people to be driven from the soil as 
they are now being driven, as in former times in Rome; as in 
France, and as in England, rendering migration or revolution 
the only remedy in reach of the people. The suppression an 
abrasion of money is the forerunner of landlordism and of every 
tyranny. Let the people have money on the same terms to save 
their homes as it is loaned to corporations to invad l 
cate them, and the worthy workers will take care to prove in 


the sight of all men that the faver is well bestowed. Let us | 


arch well the horizon of the past, that we may find useful les- 
ns to guide our feet in the untrodden future. | 
When Thomas Jefferson, in 1785, traveling in France, saw the 
ye landed estates devoted to forestry and the raising of game, 

le the people were starving, he offered as a remedy, that, in | 
y country where they could not find work at fair wages, the | 
le should be allowed to “labor the land.” Was not that 
lain common sense? It was so then. It is so yet. It is but 
imple justice that all men should have access, in some reason- 
able way, to the soil, in order to drive hunger from their doi 

‘he following extract from a letter written by Mr. Jefferson 

while in France, four years before the Revolution, may be read 
with interest and profit: 
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[ set out yesterday morning to take a view of this place (Fontainebleau 
Fr his purpose Ishaped my course toward the highest of themountains it 
sight, to the top of which w 1bout a league As soon as I had got clear of 
the town, I fell In with a peor won 
and going the same course. Wis 
poor | entered into conversation with 
path which would lead me into the m¢ 
quiries into her vocation, condition, and circum: 
Was a day-laborer, at 8 so 
chudren to maintain and to pay a rentof 
would consume the hire of \ 
empio} 
nearly ar 


24 sous 





ime rate With my 

tion of the lat i 

n by inqutries for t! 

I ce proceeded to in 

ances. She told me 

the day; that she had 

res for her h @ (Ww 
often she could g« 

s we had walked tos 

I gave her on part 


ouid perceive Ww 









in Walking at thes 


1 Dn 



















and, of course 1s Without bread 
and she had so far served me a 
burst into tears of gratituc 








I 
feigned because she was unable to utter a word. She had probably nevet 
before received so great an aid This little attendrissement with the 
tude of my walk led me into a train of reflections on that unequal div 
poor which occasions the numberless instances of wretchedness ¥ 

had observed in this country, and is to be observed all over Europe. T 


pre erty of this country is absolutely concentrated in a very few hands, ha\ 
& revenues of from half a million of guineas a year downward 

These employ the flower of the country as servants. They emp! 
great number of manufacturers and tradesmen, and, lastly, the ‘ 
laboring husbandmen; but after all these comes the m numerous of a 
classes, that is, the poor who can not find work. las myself what wi 
be the reason that so many should be permitted to beg, who are willing 
work, in a country whee there is a very considerable portion of u 
vated lands. These lands are kept idle mostly for the sake of game. Itshould 
Beem, then, that it must be because of the enormous wealth of the proprie 
tors, which places them above attention to the increase of their revenues by 
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HON. JOHN C. TARSNEY, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
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D. Davison, of my district, has written an article in 
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which he so ably and fully states the reasons why we should pass 
the bill, that I submit it, as follows: 
THE TORREY BANKRUPT BILL. 
[By J. D. Davison, of Kansas City, Mo.] 
A PERMANENT BANKRUPT LAW IS NEEDED. 


The Constitution of this country reserves to Congress the power to pass a 
bankrupt law; it also forbids the States to impair the obligations of con- 
tracts. As a result Congress alone can pass a complete bankruptcy law. 

‘he three bankrupt laws heretofore enacted by Congress were each passed 
subsequent to a public calamity. They were, strictly speaking, emergency 
laws, and were therefore repealed after the emergency occasioning their 
enactment had passed. 

The suggestion that the condition of the country is such as not to need a 
law of this kind discloses, if sincerely made, a lack of information as to the 
chief purposes of the law. Those acvancing such a suggestion evidently 
think of a bankruptcy law as a “ wreckage measure,”’ purely for the benefit 
of debtors. The reply is that the Constitution of the United States con- 
templates the presence upon the statute books at all times of a law by which 
the honest debtor may secure a merited discharge, and his creditors may re- 
ceive their equitable part of his estate. Since failures occur at all times 
such a law ought at all times to be upon the statute books. 

We now want, not an emergency law, but a fair, permanent law, equal and 
the same in all parts of the land, which will be of advantage to honest cred- 
itors in dealing with their unfortunate debtors and with each other in rela- 
tion thereto, and which will afford honest unfortunates who fail and their 
creditors the relief guarantied to them by the Constitution at the time of its 
adoption. 

SOME OF THE PROVISIONS OF THE PROPOSED LAW. 


To say that, because of experience under the last bankruptcy law, itisa 
very expensive way to settle up the affairs of the insolvents, as an objection 
to the present bill, shows a lamentable ignorance as to the provisions of the 
measure advocated for enactment. 

The schedule of fees as fixed in this bill is less than those of any of the 
States. 

‘he bankruptcy courts will be open the year round for the dispatch of busi- 
ness; and hence there will be no delays because the court holds only one, two, 
or additional terms during the year. 

Mr. 8. F. Woodson, a merchant of Atlanta, Ga., is the author of a state- 
ment concerning a large failure in that city two years ago, and the compara- 
tive ex pense under a State law and the bill in question, as follows: 

‘The failure of Stephen A. Ryan occurred in May, 1891. His liabilities in 
round numbers were 1,000,000 and his assets about #400,000. He secured a 
few favored creditors, consisting of father, brother, etc., amounting to $300,- 
000, A receiver Was appointed to take charge of his estate; after paying off 
the secured creditors he has in his hands about $85,000; this sum has been 
nearly absorbed in court costs, lawyers’ fees, etc. The unsecured creditors 
will practically receive nothing. 

Could this estate have been wound up under the provisions of the Torrey 
bill, all of the creditors would have received nearly 40 per cent of their 
clalins. 

The trustee in bankruptcy who represents the creditors will receive a fee 
of % and a commission of 5 per cent on the first 85,000 or less paid in aivi- 
dends, 2 per cent on the second sum of like amount, and 1 per cent on the 
excess over $10,000. 

Tne clerk will receive a $10 filing fee, in advance, and no further amounts. 

The referee, or assistant judge, will be paid a $10 filing fee and 1 per cent 
on amounts paid to creditors in dividends, in cases administered, and half 
that amount when there is a compromise settlement. 

TVhe time and manner of the payment of the above amounts will beget 
promptness on behalf of the officers, and the limited amounts paid will in- 
sure the economical distribution of estates. 

Creditors’ meetings Will be held at such places and at such times as will 
be for the greatest convenience of all parties in interest. 

Claims against estates may be proved by the simple affidavit of the claim- 
ants, and without the payment of any filing fee. Those which are thought 
to be fraudulent may be suspended and investigated. 

The arbitration of controversies and the compromise of differences, under 
the direction of the court, after notice to the creditors, will be substituted 
for tedious and expensive litigation. 

The bankrupt may be detained, but not imprisoned, if he is about to leave 
the district at any time within six months after the adjudication and his ab- 
sence will interfere with the administration of the estate. 

Notices will be given to the creditors of each step in the ecesenen, and 
pursuant thereto they will have an opportunity to be heard by the court in 
favor of or in opposition to — proposed proceedings. 

A composition can be applied for by the debtor under such circumstances 
as will enable the creditors to be fully advised in the premises and beget 
the greatest possibility of its acceptance. If fraudulently procured, it may 
be set aside upon application made within six months after being con- 
tirmed. 

A discharge may be granted upon application to the court after two and 
within the next ten months after the adjudication. All creditors will be 
notified of such application and of the time when it will be heard, and will 
have an opportunity of being present and of ae or opposing the 
application. If the debtor has not been guilty of fraud or any of the forbid- 
den acts prior to or subsequent to the failure, he will be discharged. The 
d.scharge may be set aside upon ——- made within two years after 
being granted, if it proves to have n fraudulently obtained. 

The bill contains the additional provisions needed to make it a well con- 
sidered, tersely stated, commercial probate law. 

It must of necessity follow from the provisions as above that the admin- 
istration of bankruptcy estates under the new law will be more economical 
and more speedy than they are at present under the State laws. 


SUITS IN BANKRUPTCY. 


Proceedings in bankruptcy may be commenced much the same as other 
suits at law or in equity; there will be a deliberate trial as to the facts al- 
leged in the petition,and unless they are sustained by adequate proof the 
proceedings will be dismissed atthe costof plaintiffs; if the tinding is 
against the defendant, the Judgment will be that he is a bankrupt, and in due 
course the property, over and above the State exemptions, will be ratably 
distributed among the creditors, ¢. ¢., those holding valid liens will be paid 
in full and then the unsecured creditors will receive a dividend of an equal 
percentage on their claims. 

A creditor can notof himself institute proceedings, but must secure the 
cooperation of at least two other creditors, and the aggregate of his and 
their unsecured claims must be at least $500 or over; if the creditors of the 
debtor are less than twelve in number, one such creditor may institute the 
peccecdings. The debtor will be entitled, if he desires, to the right of atrial 

y jury as to the facts alleged. 
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The grounds upon which proceedings may be instituted in bank ruptey 
technically calied “acts of bankruptcy;’ in general terms they consixt 
the doing of acts or the failure to meet obligations which amount to 
esty or unquestioned insolvency on the partof the debtor; they are s 
ized from tne Torrey bill, as follows: 

Acts of bankruptcy by a person shall consist of his having with 
months prior to the filing of a petition against him, run away or 
away to avoid service of civil process and to defeat his creditors: fai! 
thirty days, or conditionally within such time, while insolvent, to sec: 
release of property levied upon for $500 or over; made a transfer of h 
erty to defeat his creditors; made an assignment or admitted insol, 
writing and filed itin court; made, while insolvent, anoption contra 
while insolvent, a preference; confessed judgment to defeat his ec: 
secreted his property to avoid legal process and to defeat his credi 
fered, while insolvent, an execution for *500 or over to be return 
bona; or suspended and not resumed for thirty days, while insvoly: 
payment of his commercial poner for $500 or over. 

It will be noted that default on an open account by a debtor would 
a ground for the institution of proceedings in bankruptcy: such a 
was not inserted in the bill, I am informed, because it was feared 
creditor might force a debtor into paying an unjust account under t 
instituting such proceedings. 

.The grounds referring to the failure to pay debts are all founded 
liquidated debts, é. ¢.,a debtor can not be sued in bankruptcy by cr 
because of insolvency and failure to pay debts, except such debts have 
reduced to judgment in court, or appear in writing over his signature 

The act of bankruptcy relating to the failure of an insolvent to pay 
promissory note for or aggregating 800 or over within thirty day 
manereey has occasioned the most discussion among the enemies of t 
posed law. 

Let us consider what constitutes and has constituted an act of bankruptcy 
under other bankruptcy laws with reference to commercial paper 
the English bankruptcy iaw if a debtor gives notice that he ts going t 
pend payment itis an act of bankruptcy. The last bankruptcy law of t 
country contained a similar provision as the Torrey bill as to comme: 
paper except that the time was fourteen instead of thirty days, and it» 
not necessary to show that the debtor was insolvent. 

A debtor who does not pay his note when due may be sued under presen 
State laws by the holder of it without waiting any number of days, alt 
it may be for a trifling amount; the suitis noticed by the mercantile 
cies, telegraphed to and published in ail the principal cities of the « 
and the result may be to precipitate litigation which will result in a str 
between creditors and bring about his financial ruin, and this, too 
the debtor having had a chance to meet and confer with his creditors 

One of the opponents to the bill, a great wholesale house, says 
failure to pay a note for thirty days after maturity) is nowhere in the w 1 
even a ground for attachment.”’ But whatare the facts? In Colorado, Ore 
gon, Montana, and Idaho itis a ground for attachment that the action is 
brought upon an overdue promissory note or other written instrument 
the direct and unconditional payment of money or upon an overdue book 
account. Whether a similar law prevails in any of the Eastern States | do 
not know. In the States mentioned it does not matter what the amou: 
the past-due claim is or how well thedebtor may stand with the commer 
world at large, the creditor holding past-due claims may attach his pr 
without other cause. 

Under the proposed law a debtor can not be sued in bankruptcy becaus: 
suspending Pte of his commercial paper unless it is for or aggreg 
over $500 and has remained unpaid or unrenewed for at least thirty « 
and he is insolvent; even then it is a matter of choice by the creditors 
whether they will or will not institute proceedings as in any other case 

The result of theordinary suit is frequently to give to the individual cre 
itor a selfish advantage; they are, therefore, frequently brought with t 
result of destroying the debtor financially and jeopardizing the interest of 
other creditors. Frequently the result of such a suit is that the debtor is 
left without his exemptions, with his occupation gone and a large an 
of indebtedness; his property is sold at sacrifice sales, large costs are 
from the amount realized, and the balance is unequally divided betw 
creditors with equal rights. These wrongs are a result of our present !a 
and are enacted pretty nearly every time there isa failure. Is the de 
benefited by them? No, he is destroyed. Is the creditor benefited? N 
unless he is the one ‘‘on top”’ in the particular case, and even then it often 
costs more than it comes to; if he could get his share in each case it wouid 
amount tomuch morein dollars and cents inthelongrun. Why, then, shou 
this system be perpetuated? Why not substitute one good law for the many 
incomplete ones and thereby save hard.earned money for everybody’ Un 
der the propesed bankruptcy law the debtor would always get his exemp 
tions; if honest, always get his discharge; and thecreditors always receive 
promptly, and at small cost, their ratable share of the estate. Why should 
not the demand for the passage of the Torrey bill be made unanimous so 
far as honest men are concerned? 
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WILL NOT PROMOTE BUT PREVENT BANKRUPTCIES. 


The argument of another one of the great wholesale houses which is 0} 
posing the bill ‘‘ That the passage of the Torrey bill would cause a great 
many failures among their customers," is erroneous, because the bil! w 
strengthen, and not weaken legitimate credit; if it were true, it is no argu 
ment at all, for if a great many of the customers of this house are in a bank 
rupt condition, it is only a question of time when they will go-to the wall 
when they do, under the present laws, the house in question will probat 
Le protected to the prejudice of others, and the chances are that a large p! 
portion of the assets will be consumed in lawyers’ fees and costs, instead of 
being used in paying the liabilities. 

We all know that the most crying shame under present conditions is that 
many estates are consumed by warring creditors in the payment of lawy 
fees and costs; and as a result many good men are engulfed in debt whic! 
they can never pay, although if their assets had been properly, honestly, and 
proportionately divided, they would have paid to all creditors a large pe! 
centage on their claims and left but a small deficit for their creditors ' 
lose or them to pay. 

Let us ask the question, why is it that this house continues to extend 
credit to these parties whom it recognizes to be in a bankrupt conditio! 
and who would enter into bankruptcy as soon as the bill becomesa law? Is 
it not afact that it is carrying such customers for a larger amount tha! 
their financial condition or capital in business will warrant? And if ‘his is 
the fact, is it not done, and the unusual risk taken, with the understanding 
that the retailer, so carried, shall buy his supplies from the one jobber 
And if this be so, does not the jobber get an extra price for such a cu 
tomer? 

Itake it. for granted that these propositions will not be contradicted 
then what is the result? Does not the retailer either do the same amount o! 
business as his competitor in a neighboring town for less profit and remu 
neration for toil or charge the consumer more for his goods and wares than 
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id be charged under proper business methods? In either event, grant- 















see the purposes of this argument, that the proposed law would be un- 
letactory to the jobber as long as conducting his business as at present, 
an le it worked a little temporary injury to him, we see that it would in 
he el eof great advantage and profit not only to the retailer, but to a 
vast ny of consumers. 
Some of the big houses seem to think, and attempt to argue, that the pas- 
ve of this bill would increase the number of failures; the contrary is true; 


is, it will decrease the number; it does not seem to require any ex- 
1aji argument to show that a “going concern’’ would not go into bank- 
; it could possibly help it; going into bankruptcy is easy enough, 
oming out of bankruptcy—aye, there’stherub! The restrictions of 
severe as to the granting of discharges, and hence careless talk 
nt going into bankruptcy “to clean up and start over again ”’ is simply 
i te and meaningless as a business proposition. There will doubt- 
good many bankruptcy cases svuon after the lawis enacted by those 
» failed during the many years while there has been no bankruptcy 
der to get a discharge; but I do not fear successful contradiction 
| assert that the number of failures of concerns doing business will be 
materially diminished over the present rate, and only those who are 
now, or at the date of the passage of the law, actually in a bankrupt condi- 
Hon Will accept of its terms of relief. 
‘fhe presence of this bill upon the statute books would prevent any one 
reditor from being able to take advantage of another of the same class, 
er by voluntary or forced preferences. The selfish inducement, there- 
for the institution of attachment suits and the obtaining of assign- 
rn s inone formor another, for the benefitof an individual creditor would 
a done away With. 
. fact that creditors, under the proposed law, could not take advantage 
‘each other nor of the debtor, and that in turn the debtor could not take 
,dvantage of the creditors in many of the forms of fraud now practiced, 
of necessity prevent disaster to many small dealers, instead of in- 
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he -onclusion, therefore, irresistibly follows that the percentage of fail- 
ures among going concerns will be smaller under the national law than it 


3 under the State laws. 


FRAUD WILL NOT BE INCREASED, BUT DIMINISHED 

A large part of all the failures being fraudulent, and with the aid of a law 
lischarging the bankrupt the temptation to fraud, already great, would be 
so increased as to be irresistible to many.”’ This quotation is from a re- 
spectable business man in the employment of one of that class of big busi 
ness concerns Which is fighting the Torrey bill; it shows that he has not 

mined the statistics with reference to the fraudulent failures; it shows his 
want of information as to the provisions of the proposed law.. What are 
facts? Statistics show that in 18¥0,4 per cent; in 1891, 7 per cent, and 
in 1892, 10.3 per cent—an average of about 7 per cent for the three years—of 
all the failures in the United States were fraudulent. Under the stringent 
provisions of the Torrey bill itis anticipated that even this small percent 
age Will be reduced. If it were true, as it is not, that a large part of all the 
failures are fraudulent, it would but émphasize the necessity for a law de- 
signed to punish fraud and prevent its perpetration. 

Something like 95 per cent of ull the people who engage in business sooner 
r later fail; itcertainly can not be truthfully said that a “large part” of all 
hose who engage in business are frauds. Such unwarranted and unchar- 
table charges can only emanate from minds that wish to ostracise and ever- 
wstingly banish into exile from business and sccial liberty the unfortunate 
ionest Man as well as the rogue and rascal; the dishonest are not the ones 
who desire a bankrupt law; they are shrewd enough to know that it would 
event them from defrauding their creditors out of money enough to re- 
ark in business in the name of some relative and discount their pur- 
hases With cash. 

Che Torrey bill, under very careful re 

ng prostituted by dishonest debtors, grants to honest debtors the right 
of discharge, to the end that they may the better p.ovide for their families, 
educate their children, and follow the occupation for which they may be 
best sulted, 

| think that the best interests of the whole people would be better served 

the findings of an honest judiciary as to the rights of the individual ap- 
plicant for a discharge, rather than by creditors who are not infrequently 
1 »w and selfish in their views, and are actuated not by the rule of humanity, 
ut by the rule of the ‘pound of flesh.”’ 

The giving and agreeing to give a secret chattel mortgage in case of dis- 
aster has been defined by our courts of law to be legal frauds. Who is it that 
is generally and principally benefited by these legal frauds? Itis notthe bene- 
ficiaries under them who are loudly condemning in the same breath the 
fraudulent debtors and the bill designed to exterminate them? 

One thing is quite certain, and that is that no man who contemplates com- 
mitting fraud wishes the Torrey bill enacted. 
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strictions to prevent its provisions 
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SELFISH OPPOSITION. 


The arguments against the passage of the Torrey bankrupt bill by the few 
big wholesale houses who oppose it, show, for the most part, a selfish fear 
on the part of the oppox.ents that it will be of benefit to some one else, and 
not of special benefit tc them; the conclusion is therefore reached by them 
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that Congress should not pass a law, except it be of special benefit to a par- 


ticular class of citizens in a circumscribed portion of the country, i. ¢., to the 
opponents and their locality. 

As a matter of fact the proposed law is general in character and would 
benefit alike all honest men in all parts of the country. 

The true Democratic doctrine upon which our form of government is 
founded is that alllaws should be for the greatest good to the greatest num 
ber. The aboveform of selfishness should not, therefore, enter into the dis 
cussion and all arguments based upon it should be disregarded 


WILL NOT INJURE THE INTERESTS OF WESTERN JOBBERS. 


The argument which has been made by a gentlemen who ought to know 
better, thatthe passage of a ‘‘ bankrupt law would be a great detriment to 
the interests of all Western jobbers, at least so far as their territory is con- 
cerned,” is not tenable; it is not true in any sense. Ifit weretrue thatsuch 
would prove to be the case, the passage of a bankruptcy bill ought to be de- 
manded by every retailer and consumer, because the trade of the Western 
Jobber could be affected to his detriment only by the underselling of the East 
ern competitor, and such a reduction in prices would of course redound to 
the benefit of the retailer and consumer. 

The chief factor enabling the one or the other jobber to sell in a given ter 
ritory is the rate of freight; if any one locality could control freight charges 
it could greatly enlarge its territory and thereby increase its business. 

The statistics for many years past, compiled from the annual reports of 
the mercantileagencies. sh«)\v | iat only about 1 per cent of all concerns doing 
business fail in the cour a year. That is, pretty nearly 99 per cent of 
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those doing business pay their debts with t is dificulty ar atuz 
ity, while the remainder, or t. are the ones who fail. with more or 
less disastrous effect to thei rs If int S i percentag fail 
ures the creditors receive their rata of the a 16 question fail 
ures would cut very little figure as to losses in the rse of a year as 
it is, even if sosmall a number fail, and the amount due from the total 
loss, it may be a very serious matt to a given cred wr credi 

The reply, therefore, to the unfounded im ‘ction as abo is, in 
brief, that if it were true, as itis 1 hat 1e law ild affec ersely 
the interests of the Western jobbers, sti toughtt & passed. sin vould 
of necessity greatly benefit the retailer and the consu “ay: that t t 
age of those who fail is very smah, and by the pr ng of pref s in 
each case the 3s will be very small to the ind \ is 
now very large to many of them; that any bene rived er 
under a just and equitable law would be enjoyed by a »b mce 
all are interested in securing the passage of such a law 


rO STRENGTHEN AND EXTEND CREDITS. 


The passage of 
secure, t. ¢., if 
other legal 


this bill would resultin extending and making cred 
& secret mortgage or promise had 
fraud entered into, the paities to it would be prevented from 
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carrying it out, and hence one extendin ¢ credit would not have these frauds 
and preferences to fear, and could at all times feel assured that in case of dis 
aster Overtaking a debtor he would be certain of receiving his pro rats share 
of all of his debtor’s property, save the exemptions provides by State 
law 
The bill under consideration provides that liens given in good faith and for 
a present consideration shall be upheld; it does not in any sense o7 r any 
purpose propose to interfere with the ordinary course of legitimate trans 
actions 
In the event of the passage of the bill, a Ww not be permitted to 
“help” a debtor with the secret understandi st in case the help was not 
a success, and the debtor failed, the creditor elper) should hi l his 
property 
Ordinarily the takers of preferences pounce down upon their unf inate 
debtors and through threats or the promise of p ctive favor yr by 
compulsory processes, secure their ass« without regard to thelr vency 
or the rights of other creditors. The passage of a bankruptcy law v I be 
lieve, end the sway of this class of credit sand su te for i prac 
tices those of fair dealing between hone le of equity 
Even if the home or near-home creditor ¢ ’ Which theydo n elve 
a preference and did not frequently have to spend more than it a ito 
to defend it, the practice on the whole would bea bad one; bu 1 1 
take into account the fraudulent preferences, the ones to rela snd 
those which are given to the great concerns who could best sl ve 
must admit without hesitation that the giving or receiving he ‘ ht 
to be pis; er.ted by law 
rhe mortgagor 
Like one that ona lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 
And having once turned 1 nd walk I 
And turns no more his head 
Becauge he knows a frightful te 
Doth close behind him tread 
The language of the bill upon the subject of preferences is as follow 
\ person shall be deemed to have given a preference if, bein 
or in contemplation of insolvency or bankruptcy, he has procut l 
fered a judgment to be entered against himself in favor of any ) I 
made a transfer of any of his property with intent to (1) defeat the opera 
tion of this act; or (2) enabie any one of his creditors to obtain a greater 
percentage of his debt than any other of such creditors of the sa 
“If a bankrupt shall have given a preferen ithin four mo efore 


the filing of a petition, and the person receiving it, « » be benetited thereby, 


or his agent acting therein, shall have had reasonable cause to believe that 
it was intended thereby to give a preference, it shall voidable b trus- 
tee, and he may recover the property or its value from such pe 

The fact is that the passage of this bill will put p to the kind elp 
that some are in the habit of extending to their debtors hat i say, it 


wili prevent jobbers and the home banker from waiting until their debtor 
has purcnased a stock of merchandise from other people and then 
in and seizing the whole of it to satisfy their claims. On the other u 
a debtor should get into financial difficulty it will enable himtohave a1 





ing of his creditors and secure the “ help” of all of them in its best sen 

thereby do away with the necessity for the kind of secret bargaini: vhich 
is now indulged in to a greater or less degree with the result of ruining 
many solvent though pressed men and the perpetration of a great amoun 


of fraud as against honest, conscientious people 
The result, therefore, would be the enlargement of credit 


THE RIGHT OF DISCHARG! 


The opinion of one writer who opposes the Torre} nd atthe sa 
draws a salary from a@ mammoth wholesale 
No person should be relieved from his legitim 


nouse is a 


ite contracts in way 




















other than their fulfillment; in other words, those who contract t and 
fail should continue to owe; all theex fons to thi istand hon rule 
can, 1 think, be included in the list of t e who are rendered unabl ) p 
their obligations by the act of God or the public enem und of the reater 
number of those who fail in business this exception is certainly too small for 
consideration, and they may becounted as legitimate subjects for charity an 

huma consideration instead of bankruptcy laws: and, by the way, I ? 

no ances where the people have not Sst generously responds n such 
cases, and I think it may be said that all such can with safety be left to the 
generous Christian impulses of the people.”’ 

I suggest that this man, presi ably gene! Christian i I 
ought to have lived in the Dark Ages, when it i id that det iving 
several creditors were cut to pleces and divided among thecreditor or sold 
into slavery: or, later on, When there was a debtor prison with all of its 
untold horrot 

Statis ioW, as before stated, that something like 95 per cent of all the 
men who e! irk in business, sooner or later fa his wn wou there 
fore toa perpetual ostracism trom esteem and co ence of 
his f yw-men and the honors and emoluments of ! ountry, 05 per cent 
of the o go into business if they uld not run the gauntlet of *‘ cener 
ous Christian impulses" exercised by their creditors 

If the orthodoxy of to-day holds good, history may yet recite that these 


‘magnanimous ” creditors have, 
With a quill plucked from the wing of a fallen angel 
Inscribed on the smoke-blackened walls of hell, 


, 


‘Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtora.’ 
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Indeed, the words of our own Washington are as true to-day as when he 
said: ‘There is an indissoluble union between a magnanimous policy and 
the solid rewards of public Pegs vg md and felicity.” 

The Torrey bill provides for the increase and maintenance of confidence 
between business men in different parts of thecountry. It makes it possible 
to have creditors’ meetings when!adebtor becomes pressed and needs the ad- 
vice and assistance of his creditors, both for his and their benefit; practi 
cally such meetings can not now be held because if called some of the cred- 
itors would at oncecommence attachment suits. It provides for arbitrations 
and compromises, and is designed to enable honest insolvents to secure dis- 
charges from the indebtedness over and above the amount paid by their 
estates in dividends. I can not conceive how anyone can be benefited by 


keeping an honest, helpless fellow-man acontinua! bankrupt. Indeed,‘“‘Man’s | 


inhumanity to man makes countless thousands mourn.”’ 

Statistics vell us that in the year 1892, 21 per cent of all the failures in the 
United States were caused by disaster, including flood, fire, crop failure,: 
commercial crisis, and the failure of others enforcedly and not by any overt 
act of theirown. Is there any justice in keeping those in obscurity ( 
misery whose misfortune has been caused through no fault of their own, 
especially if they have delivered over to their creditors all their property ? 

f the refusal to discharge a bankrupt would keep the rogues relegated to 
obscurity, | could see some necessity in such a refusal, but is it nota fact 
based upon experience that the rogue “like Banquo’s ghost will not down?”’ 
It is the rogue who defrauds his creditors, that has money put away or 
makes money out of his compromise with his creditors, and has money to 
continue in trade, either in his own name or that of another. 

I presume there is hardly a business man in the jobbing trade in this coun- 
try but who can meniion a number of persons who of his own knowledge 
have once, if not eftener, failed under one of the various forms, either | 


forced a compromise settlement with their creditors, are to-day in trade, 
either in their own name or that of wife or relative, and the majority of job 
bers are anxious to sell to such; “ yes, it is true,’ they will argue, “he has a 
bad record, has failed once, or maybe twice, but he is doing a large business 
now in his wife's name, buys lots of goods and pays promptly; we are anx- 
ious to sell him.” 

It is the larger, wealthy, perfectly organized houses, that can afford to be 
and are more conservative in their credits and selection of customers, that 


will be the least benetited by this law; they can afford to decline a 50 or 75 | 


per cent payment on a claim as a settlement and can afford to exact the 
** pound of flesh’ every time; they can afford to keep well organized law de- 
partments in connection with their business and wear out the patience and 
purse of the younger and smaller jobber in every struggle for his share in 
the assets of an unfortunate debtor. They can make it appear to the ad- 
vantage of a debtor with an elastic conscience to prefer them or to assist 
them to defeat their weaker neighbor, in order that they may obtain 100 
cents on the dollar; if not, then they have all the implements of the bull- 
dozer at haud to compel and coerce their debtor into giving them a prefer- 
ence. Withsome ‘‘ might makesright,”’ or ‘‘ theend (thecollection of a debt) 
justifies the eans.’’ 

The commission of perjury by the agents of some large houses, in attach- 
mentand répievin suits, the makingof false statements as to the grounds for 
processes, the unnecessary destruction of property, and the dissipation of 
good willis by the commencement of such suits against honest, solvent, but 
temporarily embarrassed mer, all belung to the catalogue of the means used 
by some of the larger creditors who wish to be allowed to settle with their 
debtors as their*‘ humaneimpulses”’ may direct. Such creditors would con- 
sign their unfortunate debtors to a voyage on the fathomless sea— 


“Without compass or chart, 
In a boat of stone, 

With sails of lead, 

God's wrath for a breeze 
And perdition for a port.” 


There are a few, very few, great houses which will not compromise or dis- 
charge their debtors under any circumstances, but the great mass of all of 
the creditors will gladly accept a fair compromise from an honest unfortu- 
nate debtor, or, if he is unable to pay any sum, discharge him. These set- 
tlements and discharges are often more favorable to one creditor than an- 
other and some of them are fraudulent. 

My inquiry, therefore, is: Why not have them regulated by a law under 
which inequities can be prevented and frands punished? yhy leave our 
honest fallen brothers only as “subjects for charity and humane considera- 
tion,’ since the Constitution of the country in which we live provides for, 
and our statesmen in Congress can enact, a humane law granting discharges 
to them 


WILL BENEFIT DEBTORS AND CREDITORS WITHOUT PARTIALITY. 


I believe that the interests of creditors are mutual, andifa common debtor 
has been g y of dishonesty, they ought to makeacommon warfare against 
him, not only for their own protection, but for the protection of every man 
conducting a legitimate business. If a debtor meets with honest misfortune 
creditors ought ali of them to help and not destroy him in a fight among 
themselves. 

The conclusion seems irresistible that the bill advocated is perfectly fair 
tothe debtor and to the creditor; that it is not harsh in any respect, and that 
in every condition of the debtor and creditor their positions under it will be 
more advantageous than under the present State laws. 

The Torrey bill if enacted will strengthen credit, reduce the number of 
failures, diminish the expenses which are now paid in the administration of 
insolvent estates, and in all respects benefit without partiality the consumer, 
the retailer, the jobber, and the manufacturer in the North, in the South, 
in the East, and in the West, and, therefore, ought to be passed by Congress. 


Mr. Davison is a man of high standing, and this paper, as sub- 
mitted, shows him to be one who believes in, and knows the ne- 
cessity for, integrity in transactions on credit. 

Mr. Chairman, I would not support the Torrey bill if it were 
selfish or sectional; I would not vote for it if it were in favor of 
any one class and against any other class; but as in matters of 
liquidation it substitutes for the harsh proceedings under the 
sheriff's flag the rules of equity for the division of the estate be- 
tween the honest creditors; as it gives the henest debtor his ex- 
emptions and a discharge,and as it affects alike all of the citizens 
of the whole country who are similarly situated, I shall gladly 
support it te the best of my ability and vote forit with pleasure. 
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SPEECH 
or 
HON. B. H. BUNN, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tac sday, Octobe; a1. 1898. 


On the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part t, approved July i4 


“An act directing the purchase © bullic n and the 
notes thereon, and forother p 


i ak 
Mr. BUNN said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: Since we assembled here on the 7th of 
gust the eyes of the whole country have been riveted upon ( 


i 


| gress in anxious expectation that something would be done 
| this extraordinary session for the relief of the people. } 

l a ; ; ' 

before in the history of the Government has a Congr 


; | sembled under such trying circumstances and been conf 
fraudulent preferences and assignments or chattel morigages, and, having | ys , 


with a problem so difficult of solution. The present un 
financial condition, so widespread and alarming, extendi 


| every section of our country, imperiling every industry, pro 


ing every business, and foreboding distress in nearly ever 
hold, calis eloud for some immediate and wholesome legis 
that will check the tide of financial ruin which threat 
gulf the country in irretrievable bankruptcy. 

The present financial condition, which we are here to 1 
can not be said to have resulted from any particular act, 
rather the natural outgrowth of a financial policy adopt 
carried on by the Republican party and running back for thr: 
decades. The policy carried out by that party in regard to 1 
tariff and banking legislation has been well calculated to 
up monopolies, encourage wild schemes of speculation, 
combinations and trusts, concentrate capital in the han 
few, and destroy confidence among the people. 

Much of the trouble which now affects the country, 
opinion, can be traced to the act of 1873, which demo 
silver; but it will not do for us to losesight of the efi 
resumption act with its kindred legislation, and the n 
banking system, which have played important parts and 
to bring about the present deplorable financial situatio: 
one act brought about the present condition of affairs, 
act can bring about complete relief. 

It is not thefreecoinage of silver upon which we are no 
to vote. This House as wellas the Senate have alread 
upon that question. It is the repeal of the purchasi 
of what is commonly called the Sherman act that we : 
considering. When the propositions for the free coinag 
ver were before the House I voted for every amendme: 
favored free coinage; they were all defeated. Having 
these votes for free coinage, I then voted for the rep 
purchasing clause, which was regarded the most ob 
part of that act which the Democratic party was pledge: 
peal. After the passage of that bill for repeal by the | 
the same propositions which we acted on in this Hous 
been hanging fire in the Senate for the last two mouths. 

During all this time the Senate Chamber has been the t! 
of the most brilliant and learned oratorical displays wit 
in this country for a quarter of a century. The quest 
been fully and elaborately discussed in every phase, and 
efforts have been exhausted in struggling to bring about 
tion of the difficulties which hang over our unhappy co 

A great effort, which at one time seemed accept! 
Democratic Senators, and which it was thought would 
good, at the last hour fell through on account of coniflicti 
ions of Senators. The efforts at compromise having 
Senate then passed the bill which was acted on in th 
amended only in its declaration of principles, without an) 
in its operation. 

It is now proposed by the honorable gentleman from 
[Mr. BLAND] to recommit the bill to the committee 
structions to report it back with an amendment rest 
free-coinage act of 1837, and this is the proposition |! 
upon now to vote, and to repeat what has already been 
both Houses of Congress. 1 have already voted for 
amendment at all the ratios from 16 to 20, and they al 
The Senate voted upon a similar amendment only af 
ago, and it was defeated by a vote of 39 to 28. , 

lt is useless to make another attempt to accomplish an i 
sibility. No member on this floor dreams that this propo: 
to recommit this bill with instructions will accomplish 
thing. We have already wastef too much time,and th 
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tlence of the people is well nigh exhausted. lam unwilling to | sideration that gave it a single vote o i 

gontinue the deadlock already too long extend: ind shall vote | My idea is to get rid of this odio \ st:.it has de mi 

against the proposition to recommit a an enough, and the n go to k to get something bett 

= gislation which it is now cert: will be adopted I trust | pose to drag the drownin n to t sho l 

wi ) much to restore confidence and result in great benefit to ter the restoratives \ 

¢h: ntry. It has been recommended by the President. In| Ww hile he is ye 

his sage to Congress he points out this legislation, the re- 1 believe the existence « ( hern 

- the purchasing clause of the Sherman act, as the first | duce the late panic and ¢ 

ae be taken to give relicf. Ican not forget that the same | tural 0 ts. [1 

0 who elected me at the same time voted for the election | fide ) xy Of the co o 

of Grover Cleveland for Pre sident of the United States. I can uw pre eS] : oO s ‘ 

not get the overwhelming indorsement he ceived at the Wha : he nu ! ssu 

b the people, and that i 8 victor, was the grandaest ever m l get p h 

a ed at the ballot box. His recommendations are enti- | it to the ve ( ‘ l 

tled to consideration at our hands, for when he saw his co y | coi < ‘ if t oney n coined inut s 

in t le he had the courage to call this Cor in extraor- | thei he only i nab itage that« ‘ 

din ssion and boldly and ] onestly express his O} inion and y su is that 1 s the + ; ; 

re el without equivocation what in his judgme was best | ‘This « Ds a mplishe n ‘ 

to be aont l ot the 1 t 

e abiding confidence in his honesty, integrity, and ability, | day do on anotl) on 

an ieve he will faithfully administer the laws and execute} Bb ‘ 1 I ‘ 

the 1 duties of his exalted office with the same ndaelity which | becat I ‘ oO! t i é 

has distinguished him in the past, and won for him the confi | coll \ 1 Ne Carolina \ vhom I 

dence of the people. | all ot portan | \ u 
these sentiments I am not 1 willing to oppose him in | carryin t ev romise « ‘ 

his ‘iotic efforts to relieve the country. 1 prefer to labor t » | form i r them all, but I will notvw id n he i 

uy i his hands and aid him in bringing about that prosperity | a-bill « ’ part latfor1 é oes! 

wh lone can come from government honestly and c } brace a desi ‘or f eas 

geously administered. nd ho good of ti 


‘ation Ol conh 


keeping up 


n never have prosperity without 
ce, and it is impossible to restor: 
a fight between the executive and 
Go ronment. We have trust 
he has never betrayed us, and I believe now 
tration will not cease its labors upon 
the sage of this bill, but will recommend other legislation 
and continue his efforts until 
country is again blessed with prosperity. 

[ think we ought to pass this bill which has been: 


confidence by 


d 


ranches of 


} the 
f Lilt 





leg isiative 
id the President past an 


nat thi \dmin 


+} Gr a) : ; 
ine linancial question oO! 


i? +h 
in tie 


confidence is restored and out 





smMmended 


by the President, adjourn Congress,and go home. Let us see 
what the effect of its passage will be upon the country, and r« 


turn to our duties here on the first Monday in December, take up | 
the work where we left off, pass such laws as shall be necessa 


to give the country a sufficient amount of money to success! 
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the Torrey Bill for a Uniform 


Bankruptcy. 
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In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


carry on every legitimate business: enact such coinage laws as | Friday, Ne be 18 
shal! restore silver to its proper place in the currency of the rhe J lias tou Cel 
world, and maintain both gold and silver at aparity, circulating | tion the bill (H. R. 189) toestablish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
them side by side. it the Unt Les 

No one can doubt that there are three separate and distinct} Mr. OATES said 
ideas in this country as to its currency and standard values.| Mr. CHAIRMAN: The attempt on the part of the opponents « 
On ss of men would hail with delight a gold standard; an- | this bill to make itappear that I have arrayed mysel! 
other would with equal delight embrace the silver standard | the poor people of the country, m fail; 1 records 
alone, and still a third class would prefer a bimetallic standard— | Legislature of my own State; the proceedings of Congr 
maintaining both gold and silver at a parity. To this latter | cons men who have ever seen my handwrit 
class I belong, and J shall labor here and elsewhere to preserve | heard 1 in legislation, all contradict 

















both metals, as has always been the policy of the party to which Sir, the founders of this Government intended that there sh 
I belong. be ywnkruptey law,and provided therefor in the ‘ 
This House has already passed an actrepealing Federal super- | stit e provisional and permanent cor iol 
vision of elections in the States, and the Committee on Ways ite Confederucy made the same provision 
and Meansare at work on a tariff bill,which will be ready, I am Che last bank w was enacted soon after t 
informed, early in December. It will thus be seen that thi i n ct meas id in the Sout 
Congress is at work to carry out the pledges made to the people ninist l for tl t part by dt famous 
The question of State banks is being considered, and I shall ( ban nd th t 
vote to take off the prohibitory tax, which was enacted by t ; 
Republican party to destroy them. I believe the establishment J kr ( i 
of State banks under proper restrictions will be of great benefit : 3 from t een ) 
in enlarging the currency and give to the States the opportunity | ti ‘ to t ce ¢ ie iy cti 
of supplying extreme local demand. of « is perfect; eve 
The repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act, to be j ‘ ha yubt that this bill, if e 
followed by other financial legislation, the repeal of the 10 per | wil! be i to time ame 1 l improve 3 
cent tax on issue of State banks, and the reform of the tariff, 1 | to and of ail const or that matte 
feel confident will be of incalculable benefit to our co intry. n | in ord oO! pro - ‘ 
The first duty is to vote for the bill now before us. It is th he } 
best we can do, and a step in the right direct.on. it | ‘ in the ¢ this « . 
| voted against the Sherman act when it w passed. So did wetn vill h del d very ger the 
every Democrat in this House at the time [ have never seen umber of 1 many hundred 
aday when the wisdom of that vote was questioned by a single | of bodies « s, inch g mechanics’ e 
constituent. As that law has grown in age it has become more chai il grocers’ ass ions, business men’s associatio 
and more apparent that its enactment was a mistake. The Re- | tai ges, comn t ssociutions, la 
publicans themselves, who put it upon the statute book, are now | y : ons, co nd grain organizations, sugar 
clamoring for its repeal. nges, boards of trade, credit associations, lumb 
I am sure there is not a Democrat on this floor who wouk , chambers of commerce, manufacturers’ asso 
favor its retention; then why not repeal it? ‘‘ No,” some of our | ci ilders’ organizations, wholesalers and jobbers orgun- 


friends say, ‘‘let us keep this bad law on the statute books; it | izati 
may help in getting something better.” This is the only con- 
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brickmakers’ associations, tr¢ 
yhers’ associations, paint, oi! 


iwvelingmen’s associations 


and varnish 


‘lubs, candy 
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associations, stove manufacturers, and others, too numerous to 
mention, and by almost innumerable petitions, to many of which 
have been appended thousands of names; and that a very large 
number of gentlemen in all parts of the country have become 
officers and committeemen of the national bankruptcy organ- 
ization. The number of these bodies and petitioners are and 
have been for years increasing. A listof these bodies, petitions, 
and names were submitted by Judge WOLVERTON of Pennsyl- 
vania, and appear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, beginning 
at page 3548, under date of November 5. 

[t transpires, and has been referred to in the course of the de- 
bate, that the only aggressive, determined opposition which this 
measure has met outside of Congress has been from a few great 
business houses located in the big cities; that these great houses 
do not want a bankruptcy law enacted because under its humane 
provisions large numbers of debtors who are now owing them 
sums aggregating very large amounts will be discharged from 
their debts; because they now have organized as departments of 
their houses collecting agencies in charge of lawyers which en- 
able them to take advantage of their debtors and advantage of 
their associate creditors who are not large enough to equip such 
costly and expensive legal departments. In other words, these 
great houses can better protect their own selfish interests under 
the present varying and inefficient State insolvency laws than 
they can under a general equitable, wise bankruptcy law, such 
as is now being considered. It follows that the gentlemen who 
upon the floor of this House are opposing this bill are doing so 
knowingly or ignorantly in the interests of these great houses 
and not in the interests of the honest insolvents, the consumers, 
the retailers, the wholesalers and the manufacturers, and the 
small and great commercial, industrial, and professional bodies 
who have spoken upon the subject. 

It has been said by the opponents of the bill that debtors would 
be at the mercy of their creditors under it. This statement is 
not true; under its provisions debtors would have rights which 
they do not enjoy under present laws; under existing conditions 
only a very small per cent of debtors who might be sued are ever 
taken into court. Under this bill evenasmatler per cent of them 
than at present would be proceeded against; under present laws 
not over two in a hundred of those who are engaged in business 
in all lines and in all parts of the country fail annually, and even 
this small number would be decreased if this bill should be passed; 
i. e.,something over ninety-eight in every hundred of those who 
go in debt in conducting business and promoting enterprises 
would not have anything to do with the bankruptcy law, if en- 
acted. 

[t has been said by its opponents that debtors would be ata 
disadvantage under this bill. This statement is not true; under 
its provisions the honest debtor who may be the defendant in a 
bankruptey proceeding will, at every stage of the proceedings, 
be in a more advantageous position than he would be as a de- 
fendant in the ordinary proceedings under present laws. The 
result usually achieved now when one who is in debt and has be- 
come embarrassed is that one or two creditors are paid in full, 
the rest get nothing, and the debtor remains a financial wreck 
for the rest of his life; under this bill the honest creditors will 
each receive a ratable share of the estate and the honest debtor 
will be discharged after receiving his exemptions. 

It is therefore conclusive that the enactment of this bill will 
promote the best interests of honest debtors and honest creditors 
whose affairs shall be affected by it. 

Let me refer, in a general way, to the possibilities and the 
probabilities of the case. 

It is possible that the people and the press are mistaken about 
the merits of a measure which has been before the country and 
Congress for years, but how probable is it that such is the case? 

It is possible that the members who advocate this measure on 
this floor in harmony with this vast sentiment in its favor are 
mistaken, but how probable is it that such is the case? 

Can it be possible that wholesalers worth millions, and who 
hold the notes and own the accounts of thousands of honest in- 
solvent debtors, who can never pay them—can it be possible, I 
say, that such wholesalers are representing the best interests of 
such debtors, and the communities in which they live, when they 
oppose a law under which such debtors would be discharged? 
My answer is no. 

Can it be possible that such wholesale houses who now crush 
out their debtors financially when occasion requires, to the cud 
that they may get the entire property while other creditors 
with claims of equal merit get nothing, oppose this law in the 
best interests of such debtors and such other creditors? My an- 
swer is no. 

It is possible that we ought to be guided by the views of the 
gentlemen on this floor who have so ably maintained the debate 
on the side of the question on which these great houses are; but 
how probable is it that they are right and that we are wrong? 
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Some protests have been made against any bankruptey | 
lation, but my information is that they are all on a blank 
which these great wholesale houses have caused to be circu! 
through the country by their customers, their traveling 
and their lawyers; how probable is it that these protests repre. 
sent the greed for gain and the selfish disregard of the rights ; 
others, of these great houses? 7 

It is possible that the chief justice of the Alabama supre 
court, the Hon. George W. Stone, is mistaken in saying 
the bill is ‘‘ asnearly perfect as human industry, ingenuity, 
wisdom could devise,” and that its enactment is in the best in- 
terests of the people; but how probable is it that he is mistake: 
and that the opponents are right in condemning it? 

This bill will result in the discharge of many hundreds of thou- 
sands of honest poor men from debts which they can never pa 


} y 
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it will in the future secure the discharge of such honest men as 
may fail in conducting business or enterprises while operating 
on credit. 

It will simplify controversies between debtors and creditors 
and substitute frankness and generosity for mistrust and penuri- 
ousness, and hence benefit both classes. 

It will save vast sums of money which are now and, unless it 
is passed, will be in the future spent in needless and hurtful con- 
troversies between creditors of equal rights and between debtors 
and creditors. 

It will protect honestmen engaged in legitimate callings from 
the ruinous pursuit of dishonest and unscrupulous creditors: it 
will protect honest debtors from being ruined financially by un- 
necessary fights between creditors for their property; it will en- 
able honest creditors to collect from their debtors a ratable part 
of their estates; it will prevent fraudulent debtors from swindling 
their creditors and thereby bringing odium upon honest men 
who seek and obtain credit; it will prevent honest creditors from 
being swindled by dishonest debtors; it will in all respects and 
without exception be helpful to honest men and hurttul to dis 
honest ones. 

The foregoing results will occur not only with regard to m: 
constituents, but with regard to the constituents of every gen 
tleman upon this floor. To promote the best interests o ( 
honest men in every Congressional district will be to advance 
the best interests of the whole people. 

Sir, this bill may be briefly summarized as follows: 

A voluntary bankrupt is one who petitions to beadjudged 
an involuntary bankrupt is one who has been adjudged su 
suit brought by his creditors. The rights and duties of | 
rupts after the judgment has been entered are identical, irr 
tive of who filed the petition. 

Farmers and wage-earners may go voluntarily into bank: 
but their creditors can not bring suits in bankruptcy against t 

Anyone, except corporations, irrespective of the amount | 
owe, may voluntarily become a bankrupt. 

Persons, firms, and corporations (except farmers and wa 
earners) who have committed acts of bankruptcy according t 
the evidence in a fair and impartial trial, before a jury if 
sired, may be adjudged bankrupts upon the petition of creditors. 

Acts of bankruptcy by a person (including firms and corpora- 

tions) shall consist of his having (while owing $500 or over 
which is not secured) within six months prior to the filing of a 
petition against him, run away or stayed away to avoid servic 
of civil process and to defeat his creditors; failed for thirty days, 
or conditionally within such time, while insolvent, to secure 
the release of property levied upon for 8500 or over; mad 
transfer of his property to defeat his creditors; made an assign 
ment or admitted his insolvency in writing and filed it in court 
made while insolvent an option contract; made while inso! 
a preference; confessed a judgment to defeat his creditors: se 
creted his property to avoid legal process and to defeat his cred- 
itors; suffered while insolvent an execution for $500 or over to 
be returned nulla bona; or suspended and not resumed for thirty 
days while insolvent the payment of his commercial paper fo: 
$500 or over. 

Creditors need not proceed against a debtor who has com 
mitted acts of bankruptcy any more than they need sue 
debtor who is in default in payment. 

A petition can not be filed against a debtor, although he ma; 
have committed an act of bankruptcy, except by three creditor 
who together have unsecured claims for or over $500; if there are 
less than twelve creditors one of them holding such aclaim may 
file the petition. After the suit is begun the defendant wi 
served as in ordinary suits and will have “‘ his day in court 
a trial by jury if he desires. 

If the judgment in a bankruptcy suit is for the plaintiffs, the 
defendant will be adjudgeda bankrupt. In that event he will re- 
tain the exemptionsallowed by the laws of the State in which he 
lives, and if an honest man, will be released from his debts. and 
thereby given an opportunity to do as he pleases and be relieved 
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from the demands of his creditors to make good his former mis- 
fortunes. If the judgment is for the defendant the petition will 
pe dismissed at the costs of plainti ts, as in other suits. 

The property of the bankrupt will remain in his possession 
til after the trial unless the creditors shall give bond and se- 
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possession of his property upon giving a forthcoming bond. 


ajministration of bankruptcy estates. They can not be 


admin- 
‘ctarod in the State courts because Congress has no power to com- 
ne] State courts to administer national 
* State courts will retain their isdi 
sine the trustee and 
concerning property rights, ¢. ¢., if : wants to bring asuit 
he must go to the court which would had jurisdiction be- 

veen the original parties; he can not the defendant in 
bankruptey court unless by his consent; on the other hand any- 
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ir and deter- 


adverse cl 


juris ion to he 





controversies between imants 
i trustee 
have 


sue 


one who wants to sue a trustee ma ado 80 in the appropriate 
eourt or in the bankruptcy court. 
Controversies may be arbitrated or compromised under the 


direction of the court. 


The offices of referee and trustee are the only ones created by 
the act 
The referee is an assistant judge and will be appointed in such 


numbers and in such localities as will be best calculated to secure 
a prompt administration of the act and serve the convenience of 
all parties having bankruptcy business. 

The trustee will receive the title of the bankrupt to his prop 
erty and administer it. He will be elected by the creditors in 
each case. 
away or fraudulently conveyed. 

The clerk will receive a $10 filing fee in each case and no further 
compensation. 


1 
the | 


, its attachment; even in that event the debtor may retain | 


The United States district courts will have jurisdiction of the 
ni 
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mistaken as to the statistics concerni failures; mistaken as to 
how it will operate in practice 1d mistake 3s to whose bes 
interests it wil In opposing this b thev are s orted 


by a small number of cery rich an wwerful |} ses, whoin their 


own selfish interests donot want the w passed, but t e re- 
fusing to exere ’ powers « i 1 ( the 
| Constitution tl ire CLO ing t er ¢ rs tot lice of ft re 3 
and the ve e of the peop r} e 
judgment, it ought to be passed 





He may recover all property which has been hidden | 


The referee will receive 1 per cent upon the net amount paid | 


in dividends to creditors from estate administered before him, 
or one-half of 1 per cent in estates in which there is a composi- 
sition and a filing fee in each case of $10. 

The trustee will receive 5 per cent on the first $5,000 paid in 
dividends to creditors, 2 per cent on the second like amount, and 


| per cent on additional amounts, and in each case a filing fee | 


of $5. 


The compensation of the referees and trustees will not be paid | 


until the estates have been administered and the records re- 
turned to court. 

Making the amount of the fees received and the time of pay- 
ment depend upon the prompt and economical performance of 
their duties by the referee and trustee will result in the quick 
and economical administration.of bankrupt estates. 

The expenses of administering the estate will not be paid un- 
til reported in detail under oath and allowed by the court. 

Compromises, involving more time in which to pay or a re- 


Rules. 


SPEECH 


HON. CONSTANTINE B. KILGORE, 
ry TEXAS 
IN THE Hovusrk OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wed lay, A t 
) T 
Ru 5 
Mr. KILGORE said 
Mr. SPEAKER: It is my purpose to-day to discuss as f as ] 
can in th time accorded me the! port of the Comm eon 
| Rules, and at the same time sub it some ol vations b« igen 
| eral and specific on the new features in the code of rules now pre 
sented for consideration and on the purpose and the im nce 
of rules of procedure inthe Ho 
The preparation and the adoption of a code of rulk x the 
government of the House in its deliberations and procedure is 
always interesting and important event in the history of its 
proceedings. The issues involved in this contention are, | ap 
prehend, of transcendent concern to the members of this House 
and the people of the country who are wedded to the Demo tic 
| theory of this Government and who repudiate and cond the 
despotic and centralizing tendencies of the Republican p 
lf astranger ignorant of our history had sat in the el 
and listened to the discussion up to this time of the report if the 
Committee on Rules he would have been startled, and ed, 
too, at the declarations uttered on the floor of the Hous: He 
would have come to the conclusion that there was always present 
in the House a small and obstinate minority, bent on obstructing 
all legislation by Congress; that the rules of the House were so 
, 


duction of the amount to be paid, may be readily and cheaply | 


effected between honest debtors and their creditors under very 
careful restrictions after a voluntary or involuntary petition has 
been filed and either before or after the defendant has been ad- 
judged a bankrupt. 

Compromises which have been fraudulently obtained may be 
set aside upon application made within two months after they 
were granted. 

Discharges which have been fraudulently obtained may be set 
aside upon application made within two years after they were 
granted. 

Fraudulent bankrupts, embezzling officers, and creditors who 
prove false claims may be punished by imprisonment. 

Notices will be sent to all creditors of each step in the pro- 
ceedings. 

Creditors may be heard at all times in support of or in opposi- 
tion to any proposed step in the administration of the estate. 

Claims may be proven by the simple oath of the creditor and 
will be allowed upon being filed in person or sent by mail with- 
out the payment of any filing fee; if it is thought that an allowed 
claim is fraudulent it may be suspended and investigated. 

Preferences are forbidden, and those which have been given 
may be set aside if proceedings intervene within four months 
after they have been given. 

Valid liens will be upheld; fraudulent ones will be set aside. 

Present legitimate business methods will not be interfered 
with by the bill. 

_ The bill contains the additional provisions necessury to make 
it a complete equitable bankruptcy code. 

Mr, Chairman, itis a source of regret that misfortune should 
come to anyone, but it does come, and always will continue to 
come to some of our fellow-citizens. 
vide for them in the best possible way; that way is to pass this bill; 
there can not be any doubt about it. Those who affirm to the 
contrary are mistaken—mistaken as to the provisions of the bill; 


We ought therefore to pro- | 


to do so most etfectually, 


framed as to enable a factious minorit 





| and th t it had always employe | the methods authorized the 
rules to prevent the enactm«: of proper ind necessary legisla 
tion till the Fifty-first Congress and the Ree i rules of that body 
saw the ht. He would have concluded that never in the his- 
tory of the Government had the House of Representatives been 
able und rules to transact any business except in t lfty- 
first Congress. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, Fifty-two Congresses have come and gone 
during the one hundred and four yearsof the life of this R lie; 
and in all thes years the Co! or ss of th ( ted St has 
cone forward and transacted all the business and enacted th 
necessary legislation which hasfrom time to time been proposed 
to each Congress. There hasbeen no violation of any principle; 
no effort to erect a despotism in the popular branch of the legis- 
lative department of the Governme nt unt t ifty-first Con- 
gress. That was a “ business Congr t ted out ‘‘ to do 
business; and they did ‘* do business On the first things 
that uni body did was to disregard the plain provisions of 
the Constit ition by transacting bus ss ( aq 1iorum, and 
wi y major did not have a quorum to assent to their nefa 
rious schemes, the Speaker of the House wo declare aq 
present on his own 1 otion and in his own peculiar w L The 
rious iterwara r nding to th will of th Sp uke ( thed 
i n ta Lliocratic ower, crow d him ck o Cresar irice 
rei le crown. he Speaker « he ty-first Cr ess 
eaveri s¢ rht it and accepted it when fi t off ‘ad. 

Mr. MILLIKE Will ti gen min from Texas a me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. KILGORE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Did not the gentleman himself, under the 
rules of the last House, find himself clothed with arbitrary 
po' and did not he exercise it very effectively dur yr the 
last Congress? 

Mr. KILGORE. I will come to that presently; and will talk 


| 


about it, too. 


Mr. REED. inde: these rules. 


We are coming to that 





inne wisi? 
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Mr. KILGORE. I will briefly say in response to that inquiry 
that no one man in this House has been clothed with despotic 
power under any rules made bya Democratic Congress, but that 
the minority in afree country have had the right to stand up and 
stay the aggressions of a partisan and conscienceless majority, 


seeking the subversion of civil liberty in the interest of the Re- | 
at right from the beginning | 


publican party. It has enjoyed th 
down to i sed moment, with 
years cistence of the Fifty-first Congr I have 
never attem cercist arbitrary power under any 
rules of t ise. have tructed t deal of bad legi 
lat i cress, and the count 
large has commended my course in many ins 
Now, t] Congress,” as I have 
ast of the Republicans i 


their det 


the exception of the two 


L gre 


abnces, 


ibled here and avowed 
ndertook to devise, and did< 
1ich the di 
yuutit. The country heard about it They | 
through this House d the first session of the Fifty-t 
Coner they put on the brakes in the second i 
had heard from the people in 
ilential co 
parliamenta 
sun. 

What were the 


Plea do not hurry 


and they 
ul inder W ‘do busi 


ring 


foul and pest 


me, 
about 

The I }é 
itself 


as the ds S| 


rity which dominat the 


House at tha ; 
spotism; and the despotism of a hundred men is as bad 
otism of one man. No one man ever exercised the 
powers of adespot under any rules that have ever existed in thi 
House exce] ring the life of the Fifty-first Congress. In that 
Congress y provided that no dilatory motionshould be enter- 
tained. 
Now, Oo! 
[Mr. RE 
heart upon 


eate th 


sterday the distinguished gentleman from Main 
vho was Speaker of that House, and who has set his 


tion of the Committee on Ri 


t Congres 


iles and the majority of 
ss by the adoption of similar | 


rules, 
cla 
M leman from Texas will allow m« 
declared in a most dr 

manner and \ loud voice that the rules reported by the 
Committee on nd now under discussion, provided that 
the Speakershould not entertain dilatory motions under certain 
circumstances. 

Now I will yield to the gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. REED. 
pose that the Democrats should vindicate the rules of the! 


\ 
Oo} t , atic 
moment mati 


Mr. KILA + ina 


Rules 


ifty- 


first Congress, but that they should finish the vindication of | 


those rules. 
Mr. KILGORE. 


Maine is crit 


Finish the vindication! The gentleman from 
ical and Iam very much obliged to him. 

do the whole of it 
Mr. KILGORE, Now, in reference to that very declaration 
he made yesterday I have this to say: The rules provide that 
when a moti 
seconded, tnen a motion to adjourn is in order; and this rule, 
which th itleman quoted on yesterday, goes on to say that no 
other dil motion shall be entertained, and from that he con- 
cluded that the Speaker of this House was called on to determine 
what was a dilatory motion after it was made, when in fact the 
rules and practice of this House show that no motion can be 
made after a motion to suspend the rules has been seconded, 
and the word ‘‘ dilatory” might just as well have been left out of 
the rules and it would have meant the same thing. The rule 
says the Speaker shall entertain one motion toadjourn and then 
no other motion of any kind can be entertained. 

Mr. REED. Thatis far-fetched. 

Mr. KILGORE. 
yesterday in order to drop the Speaker of this House into a very 
large and deep cavity, as the Massachusetts man would say. 
{[Laughter.] It will not work. 

Now, in the Fifty-first Congress, as I said before, they vested 
in the Speaker the authority te determine when a motion was 
dilatory, and if a motion was submitted from this side of the 


D> 


LLor \ 


House to the Speaker in that Congress, if he did not choose to | 


epvertuin it he would say it was dilatory, and when you under- 
teok to appeal from his ruling he would say that was dilatory 
too; and the member had no remedy under the sun. The will of 
a partisan Speaker, clothed with the authority of a despot, was 
the law. 

That was in the interest of the transaction of ‘‘ business,” it 
was Claimed, and it was the mission of the Republican party in 
that Congress ‘to do business; ” that wasthe idea. Thatis what 


' 
| tO make 


| for the 


| them from g¢ 


incorporated in the rules of the present | 


to that. 
|are other and better re 
aving the Democratic party of this country vindi- | 


de- | 
| of the Whole was always the 


| he was up himself? 





[ will state to the gentleman that I did not pro- | 


Mr. REED, They have partially done it, and I want them to | 
. | done it half a dozen times while I have been 


yn to suspend the rules on suspension day has been | 


| allow it to come in, or to allow deba t 
| point of ‘‘no quorum” made in such cases, and tha 


That is exactly the statement you relied on | 
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they say they were here for; to ‘do business; and business + 
did, and in doing business they did the business of ** doir 
the Republican party. 

They went further than any Congress had ever go 
and the Committee on Rules exercised the authority of 
limit of debate and fixing the time when the previo 

be considered us ordered, and 
That was in the interest of *' 
that a *‘ 
ness,” and they did 
{Laughter.] They gave tl 

sd before the ac optio l 

ho h Lp} ened to be preset 
the House, 


nem to part 


should 
had. 


: . 
when the vote 
doing busines 

business Congr _ 2 


busine 


‘ ; 
vo dec 

° . : 
in the tr 


vesterday t 


ness Oo 

t icipat ; 

In his defense 

the Supreme Court h 
‘ ; 


ated the publican part 


d tri 


‘ 
higher tribun 
than this Con 
these together rl 

that action and 1 iated th 
} 


tepublican party f he adoption 


| they did under th 


It would have been fortunate f 
country, if there had bee 
members of the minority, \ 
ing forward and enacting 


to some 


Bb 


| majority of that House had determined should 
| country. ’ 


In the interest of ** 
Congress a hundred members toconstitut 


mittee of the Whole, and that innovati 
7 


aoing busine 


[ am not opp sed to it, however, 
code of rules adopted in the Iifty-ti 


sons, though t! 


of the 


weight. 
[ am opposed to it because it is 
From the very inception of this Gov 


sith 


se consti 


an unn 
rules, 
beginning of the Fifty-first Congr 
le to have a majority of the Ho 
that is 
he same as 
and I have never seen any great abuse arise under that 
Mr. MILLIKEN. Did the gentlemanever use a mirr 
Perhaps if 
seen some abuses. Ly wghter, | 
Mr. KILGORE. We wil to that after a 
mirror has been held up to me so freely by other g« 
I have been relieved from the necessity of holding i 
{[Langhter.] I say, Mr. Speaker, that I have nev 
rious abuse or any considerable obstruction ari: 
rule. 
It is not acommon thing for members to make 
no quorum in Committee of the Whole. 


ru 
Committee of the Whole 


ne quol 


the quorum in 


} } 
he } 


come 


6 unt 


1 do not 
in ( 


have been here half a dozen years. Now and 


| man hasa proposition that he wants to get before th 


Committee of the Whole is sitting on very late in 1 
most of the members have left the Hall, and the memb 
of the pending legislation refuses to entertain the pr: 
te upon it; Ih 
quently, and, [ think, to very good purpose. 

Now, the Committee of the Whole actually frames 
nearly all the important legislation that comes befo1 
You can not call the yeas and nays in that commit 
not order the previous question in that committee 
proposed in these rules to extend the authority of the ‘ 
of the Whole by giving it the right to close debate on : 
lar proposition, and I do not know that there is any 
jection to that. But, I repeat, the Committee of the 
fects nearly all the important legislation in the House. 
tion of the Committee of the Whole is generally conc 
House ratifying in nine cases out of ten the work of the co 
If this rule prevails, 51 members, a majority of that con 
will be clothed with the authority to dictate the legis 
this House. Fifty-one members controlling the work « 
body with a membership of 356. It will not do, Mr. Sp: 

The duties of the Committee of the Whole are set ont i 
rules under the heading ‘“‘ Committee of the Whole,” and 
read them for the information of gentlemen who may no! 
given special attention to the subject. Clause 3 of Rule > 
provides that— 


{ 


All motions or propositions involving a tax or charge upon the pex ple 
proceedings touching appropriations of money, or bills making approp 
tions of money or property, or requiring such appropriations to be mad 
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wwineg payments out of appropriat 3 already made, or releasing any tion of Mr. Randa h : ry we all 4 and for v n 
’ » United States for money or prope rll be nsidered | 1; tad tie , , 
lia e of the Whole. and a p nt of rder 1 er this rt . }} . Lis asSSO0CiLlUAUeS | i } 
fr e before the consid ut of a bill has commence | in this House © stump int mps t > 
” ‘ ss 
r that rule v é ! he im- . 
1 ion of t s He . ect in ila 2 
i the Whol und I ir ‘ ) ubli ‘ 
it to , as i Ol < t s 
it sal : a A ‘ ' t ~ . / 
tl rift ( ‘ f 
30 s the 
n to Dind ta i A ( i 
] l r 
= ¢ i 1 t ‘ 
m<¢ S, ‘ sc 
~ ii ‘ y . ; 
| er ‘ 
‘ put \ i 
or ‘ € rT 
D i ut Oo 
v t ) ' 
id auth y Of al 
; t ( 3, { 
Ol = ; Aj " t . A 
( t *yY In 1) llo 
and e minoi ‘ 
l ld LO nol ] ) 
CA 5 l t 
er, W in . 
‘ ws of its official existen ‘h essiol th 
ey nsumed ten months in en he necessary 
good deal of unnecessary islation, too, which 
WV that body. it convened On th +f aay < Decem- } ( 
idjourned on the 4thof M [SY] In the | ' 
st ( ss, in which this Hou W Demos ic, pr Led 
tic Spe 
t re ithe b i 1 Ove nme Ll 
tl f aesp i i ! D 
, g on . d al 
B si- | , 
{ i Y tod ( 
‘ id the S cer a despo vitl ‘ 
} YD ti ovstri l l 
mis in ‘ : ‘ l i 
l 1890, in th ~ ( 
t l [| haves ina 
\ ich ntleme ‘ 
i¢ e ] es. ana ¢ er “ t ( 
f tim Vas con in ( 
\ e oOo! the ¢ l 
’ ry, Was transact l el it 
1 of these Congress 3 in the business Con 
g ) ook the period of t n ( 
claimed, a ‘* busir ( 
ne tl j < D i nm ¢ 
( edy this Con ss tox 
sin pear t 1 dl i ‘ l 
t succé l i) 
m wk iembere e Mr © . ( \ ) 
the form of vicious legislation whi f 
fi me ‘* business ” Congr: » Fifty-tir \ mon 
c N . or perhaps two mo of t the Fifty- 
5 ‘ SS Was consumed in rt t Lao 1 
is m ¢ iat ‘‘ business ” Congress, the Fifty-fir ) 
OI nized on ‘* business ”’ principies, ce ( I 
| er, under rules adopted for the acceleration of ‘‘ bu > 
Cl the Republican sl. to-day. It wasas 
n yet they shamelessly prociai ithe virt tl ( rr 
Now, what did the Fifty-first Congr 
tant question with which it had to dea 
i a Treasury brimming full of mo ( ull I 
i plus ounting to almost $100 df ) l 
irom a Democratic Administration. Th as t > rn ( 
P em which the Fifty-first Congress had t ind and t 
same “‘ business” Congress manipulated S ns 3a 
Way that when it demised on the 4th of March, 1891, it had com- ( t 
pletely wasted, exhausted that surplus. Wh was s | 
wh n this “‘ business” Congress wentoutof existence? Millions | tal | ( ? 
Oo! dollars had melted into thin air like a wreath of mist at ev: 
Not a dollar was left to tell the tale of profligacy and wrong r. Kid \ 
which marked the career of that ‘ business” Congress. } tae sho ' 


ty 


Mr. MILLIKEN. i would like to ask my friend from Texas Mr. REED. No; that ise 
whether his.own party leaders in this House, 





sented, 


under the direc- | Mr. KILGORI gut I intend DD 
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to vote for the repeal of that bounty, and I imagine it will be 
repealed. 

Mr. REED. 
that question any more than you ran the silver question. 

Mr. KILGORE, I did not undertake to run the silver question. 
I have my convictions on that question, 


of 1878 by the passage of the Sherman law. I voted to restore 
the act of 1878, as did a majority of the Democrats of this House. 
{ would have voted for the repeal of the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman law if it had been accompanied by the retnactment of 
the law of 1878. 
bounty, but I will do all in my power to accomplish its speedy re- 
peal. It is wrong—flagrantly wrong in principle. 

Mr. GEAR. Will you vote for a tariff on sugar in lieu of it? 

Mr. KILGORE. Well, the question of the tariff is not under 
discussion to-day. TLanghter.] 

Mr. GHAR. But these two questions that you are discussing 


are intimately connected—the repeal of the sugar bounty and a | 


tariff on sugar. 

Mr. KILGORE. Iam talking now of the business end of the 
Fifty-first Congress and discussing its methods under the rules 
it adopted and the work it accomplished. 

Mr. GEAR. Does not the gentleman understand that this 
bounty was given to help out Louisiana in the inception of the 
beet industry—a new industry? 

Mr. KILGORE, Iunderstand that no bounty was given to 
help along the wheat industry or the cornindustry ia the West 
or the cotton industry inthe South. They do not ask such help, 
because it is unjust to tax one class in the interest of another 
class. 

Mr. GEAR. Therefore you ought to be in favor of reénacting 
the tariff on sugar so as to put $60,000,000 in the Treasury. If 
you do that 

Mr. KILGORE. Well, now, I did not yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa for a speech. The gentleman can not get to the coun- 
try through my speech. He can take hisown time. 

Mr. GEAR. [ will get there in time, I will notify the gentle- 
man now. 

Mr. KILGORE. Well, I hope the gentleman will take his 
own time. I would vote against any proposition that would give 
a bounty on cotton or wheat or corn or any other crop, or for any 
purpose whatever, for the reasons already given and for the fur- 
ther reason that there is no authority anywhere in the Constitu- 
tion for such legislation. But you people on that side of the 
Chamber sneer at a member who quotes the Constitution. It 
imposes no restraint on you. 

Mr. GEAR. May I submit to the gentleman this remark: He 
says that the bounty is unconstitutional. 

Mr. KILGORE. That is my view of it;obut I am not settling 
the whole question now. 

Mr. REED. No; that is evident. 

Mr. GEAR. The gentleman differs with one of the great 
lights of his party. You will discover that one of the founders 
of the Democracy, Gen. Jackson, held that doctrine, one of the 
very first acts of his Administration being to sign a bounty bill. 

Mr. KILGORE. Well, sir, there is where I beg leave to differ 
from Gen. Jackson, if he ever held any such opinion. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GEAR. You say you are fighting for Democratic princi- 
ples. Now, will you deny that statement? 

Mr. KILGORE. Well, now, Mr. Speaker, if I were to deny it 
the gentleman would take advantage of the opportuny to run a 
speech into the body of my remarks in order that he might reach 
the people. He can have his own way about it. 

Mr. GEAR. That is true at all events in the early part of 
Jackson’s Administration. 

Mr. KILGORE. Very well; you can enlarge upon that and 
put it in your own speech. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I was referring to this ‘‘ business Congress’ 
and whatit had done. While it wasin a generous mood—giving 
away the people’s money—it provided by law a subsidy to the 
wealthy shipowner. After paying to carry the mails, and pay- 
ing amply, that Congress provided that the people should be 
taxed to raise money which must be turned over to the owners of 
great ships as a gracious gift. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. 
question? 

Mr. KILGORE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Does not the Stateof Texas give a 
bounty to manufacturers in the form of exemption from taxa- 
tion? 

Mr. KILGORE. She does not. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. In no way, shape, or form? 

Mr. KILGORE, If there is any way, shape, or form in which 
the State of Texas does such a thing, [I am not aware of it. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Did she not do so—— 

Mr. KILGORE. She did not. 


’ 


Will the gentleman allow me a 
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I think you will find that you are not running | 


I will not only vote for the repeal of the sugar | 


| founded glad it could not. 





Mr. CANNON of Illinois. When did she cease that ». 
Mr. KILGORE. She never adopted any such polic, 
the Republicans were in power in Texas during the day 


| construction in 1869and the early seventies, they did give; 
| of $10,000 to the mile in bonds to two or three of the 

One of the blunders of | 
the Fifty-first Congress was the repeal of the Bland-Allison act | 


roads which were being constructed in Texas. But s) 
ated that policy when her own people acquired cont 
State government. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I am speaking of manuf 

Mr. KILGORE. No, sir. It has never been th 
the people of Texas to give bounties or subsidies to m 
ing enterprises of any kind since the rule of the f 
bagger came toanend. As my colleaguefrom Texas 
the constitution of the State framed after the Democ) 
into power absolutely prohibits the giving of bounti: 
dies forany purpose. The Legislature has no authori 
propriate money for any purpose except to pay the 
expenses of the State government. It could not use 
money for the State exhibits at the World’s Fair, and 


A 


‘ 
lest 


Mr. BAILEY. And it can not exempt anything f 
tion under the constitution. 

Mr. KILGORE. As my colleague suggests, the Li 
under the constitution can not exempt from taxation 


| erty except a limited quantity of household and kiteh 


ture. 

This same ‘‘ business Congress” passed the direct-t 
ure, which took from the Treasury some $19,000,000 to 
the States money collected during the war from the § 
the people of the States by direct taxation. The only 
for this scheme was that the South had not contribut 
quota of that money. 

That business Congress, billion-dollar Congress, repealed the 
Bland-Allison silver law and in its stead enacted the Sherman 
law, which it is claimed has brought untold havoc to the countr 
and to repeal which an extra session of the Fifty-third C 
has been convoked. 

That Congress passed a law providing for the adjudi 
payment of claims for damages arising out of depredati: 
mitted by Indians on the frontier. This measure pa 
House under a suspension of the rules limiting debate 1 
minutes on each side and prohibiting all amendments. 
vocates of the measure would not permit a yea-and-na; 
its passage. It wasa bold and flagrant iniquity, and it 
will provoke and invite more fraud and perjury and pec 
than any one measure which has gone through Congress 

years. 

, Mr. HERMANN. I will ask the gentleman from T 

a matter of fact that law, upon its merits, is not one of 1 
popular laws that has ever been passed by Congress. 

Mr. KILGORE. I certainlydo not thinkso. Gentl 
supported it thought they were serving the best interest 
constituents. It was and is now very popular with the : 
Washington claim agent who subsists by plundering the ( 
ment and his clients. It is popular with the man with 
for ponies and yearlings dying on the prairies and chai 
the Indians. 

Mr. HERMANN. I will ask the gentleman if it is: 
that a majority of the delegation of the State of Texas 
pecially the distinguished Representative, now Unite: 
Senator, Mr. MILLS, claimed that it was one of the m 
tant measures to their constituents that ever passed this 

Mr. KILGORE. That is true that the Texas deleg 
cluding Senator MILLs, then a member of the House, 
the bill. All except myself; I opposed it. Mr. MILLS 
in behalf of the measure. 

Mr. HERMANN. Was it because it was an unwise 

Mr. KILGORE. They were informed on this floor | 
tleman himself and by the friends of the measure in t 
that three and a half or four million dollars would be s 
to pay all the claims arising out of Indian depredati 
they were further advised by the gentleman from Orego 
HERMANN] that the greater portion of the money to p 
claims would come out of the Indians committing the d 
tions. 

The SPEAKER. 
expired. 

Mr. KILGORE. I would like toask unanimous cons! 
House to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KILGORE. The claims already presented for ac 
tion under that law amount to nearly $40,000,000, and not 
has ever yet been paid by any Indian tribe. I took th: rly 
to predict at the time that it would take from thirty-five (02!) 
millions to satisfy the claimants under that law. , 

That notorious * business Congress” passed through the House 
the Conger lard bill, the purpose of which was to build up the 


The time of the gentleman from T 
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hog and lard industry in one section of the Union and to destroy 
he cotton-seed oil industry in another section of the country. 
It passed through the House the now infamous Torrey bankruptcy 
pill, a measure which violates the fundamental theory of all 
proper laws on the subject of bankruptcy. Such measures are 
intended for the relief of unfortunate and failing debtors. 

The principal purpose of the Torrey monstrosity is to enable 
the wholesale merchant—the big creditor—to menace and coerce 
nd blackmail his debtor, the retail dealer. [t is a bill strictly 
+» the interest of creditors. It would if it became a law annul 


n 


“1 State laws for the collection of debts. It would vacate all 
on toages, deeds of trust, assignments, and all judgment, at- 
m ‘BS 2 : 


tachment, and execution liens. [t would place all the enforced 
ollections of debts in the United States courts and confer upon 
such courts jurisdiction of all controversies between citizens of 
she same State arising out of business transactions among the 
It is wholly vile and pernicious and was beaten in the 
ist Congress by dilatory tactics permitted under the rules of 
thea House in that Congress. No more useful service has been 
rendered the plain people of this Republic in many years than 
that which brought defeat to that bill. 

That measure passed through this House under these ‘‘ busi- 


coll 


people. 


authority 


history and in its licentious abuse of all power and 
perpetually reproaches American civilization. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, the country is familiar with the work of 
the Fifty-first Congress—that business billion-dollar Congress— 
and it knows som ] 


thing of the rules and methods employed by 


the House of Representatives during that Congress. It knows 
that all the measures to which | uve referre were passed bv 
the House during its first session And we all know how the 
people in theelection in 1890, whi ook ce about one month 
after the demise of the lone session, olted against the work 


and the methods and practices of the Ree regime, and ex 


hibited their resentment by sweeping that party from power. 
Yet we find Democrats in this House contending that the rules 
| and practices of that Congress should be adopted and 

a Democratic Congress for no better reason than that some « 
their pet schemes were obstructed in the last Congress by a dk 
termined and persistent minority. They actually contend that 
a despovism ought to be erected in the popular branch of the 
legislative departmentof the Government, and that the Speaker 
ought to be invested with ‘autocratic powers to be use a only 
against the minority. Do not do that; there is no roon any- 


ness rules,” devised for business purposes, of which we have | 


eard so much from that day tothis. fortunately for this coun- 
try the bill did not become a law. 

‘My friend from Louisiana [Mr. BOATNER] yesterday attacked 

entlemen in this House who do not believe in the infallibility 
Ul 
wainst the bankruptcy bill, of which he was desperately enam- 
ored. r on 
dilatory fight against the antioption bill last Congress. 

Mr. BOATNER. Mr. Speaker, [ beg to state to the 
man from Texas that I was only following him. 

Mr. KILGORE. 
ing for the leadership in that contest and I was engaged as his 
trainer, and he was ‘‘ juggling ” with me for a month on the in- 
tricacies of parliamentary law,so that he might be able to con- 
duet a scientific and successful filibuster in the House. 
it was to be a great era in his life, the one event which future 


rentle- 


g¢ 


the majority for having filibustered in the last Congress | 


Why, Mr. Speaker, for one month he was leading the | 


The gentleman from Louisiana was in train- | 


Why, | 


cenerations would celebrate in song and story, but to-day he is | 


areformed man. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BOATNER. If the gentleman will permit me just one 
moment, I will say that I did engage in the filibustering to which 
he refers, and that I should consider myself justified in filibus- 
tering against any measure which | considered of so great im- 
portance so long as the rules permitted it; but nevertheless | 
am of the opinion that the rules of the House ought to permit 
the majority of the House to have its way about any matter of 
legislation. 

Mr. KILGORE. 
unlimited time. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. 
pired. 

Mr. KILGORE. They told me to goin adlibitum. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. REED. You are going in where you can not get out 

Mr. KILGORE. Well, now you just watch me get out. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there was one monumental infamy achieved 
by the Republican majority in the House during the Fifty-first 
Congress which ought to forever condemn the Republican party 
to oblivion as well as its code of rules. No legislative atrocity 
like the passage of the force bill through the House of that 
‘business Congress” was ever approached in the history of the 
American Congress, exceptin the action of the Forty-third Con 
gress, when a similar measure was passed by the House by some 
what similar methods. 

_ It was in the interest of that spirit of centralization which 
inspires much of the legislation of the Republican party. It 
was an audacious and insidious effort to take out of the hands of 
the people where it had rested for one hundred years the ma- 
chinery of Federal elections and place it in the hands of Federa! 
partisan officials, to the end that such elections might be con- 
ducted in the interest of the Republican party and to secure to 
it a perpetual lease of power. 
and the official machinery of elections beyond the control of the 
legislation of the country by providing 
cipal officers charged with the execution of the law and by mak- 


I will talk about thatlater. I believe Ihave 


You have an hour, and it has nearly ex- 


a life tenure for the prin- | 


It undertook to place the officials | 


ing permanent appropriations to pay the expenses of the swarms | 


of Federal officials to be brought into existence by that law. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, that business Congress, which is the sub- 
ject of somuch laudation in certain quarters, signalized its entire 
existence by a shameless disregard of the rights and the interest 
of the people in a thousand different ways, but in none more con- 
Spicuously than in the wasteful expenditure of the people’s 
money, and it will go ‘‘ sounding down the ages” as the most 
extravagant Congress that the country ever knew. It has been 
appropriately christened a ‘‘ billion-dollar Congress,” and in its 


eV nn] 


where inthis Government for a despotism. It can not breathe 
the atmosphere of and live. 

The universally accepted theory upon which all 
and written constitutions are f« i 
to impose limitations on the power 
We saw that theory complete 


freedom 
written rules 
V3 tended 
ority of majorities. 
"Fifty-first Con- 
ch devised a code o ict and mu the 
minority instead of imposing restrictions on the majority and 
regulating \ é 


1 ; ; ; 
suunded 1s Ul 


and aut! 
yY reverse d n the 


it they are 


l 
gress, wl f rules to resti 


@ its course and conduct. \nd the contention here is 


yj 
that the minority ought to be made helpless and voiceless in this 
t 


House by he rules. If that is to be the practic hereafter, the 
minority may justas well be dispensed with entirely Che loud 
but unmeaning declaration, now so often and so flippantly ut- 
tered, to the elfect that mjorities oO ight to rule, consti Les a 
large part of the feeble and slushy statesmuanship of the present 
day. 

“he wiil of the majority when wrought into the statute books 
of the land by the lawmaking power of the Government does 
control and govern, asit should do But it takes the concurrent 
assent of the House and Senate and the President of the United 
Stites, and the Supreme Court too, sometimes, to make a *‘ rule 


of action ” for the people, and all these coirdinate branches of the 


Government may have been chosen by a minority of the people. 

Any rule of this House which lodges with the majority the 
power to restrain or coerce the minority at the will of the ma 
jority is despotic and ought not to be tolerated among a free 
people. The rules of procedure which constitute a well-defined 
system of parliamentary law have existed in this House for a 


hundred years or more. They are alsoa part of the Constitu 
tion of the country as well 
\ member of this House is a r presentative ol sovereign 


people, and he must answer to his people for his conduct here, 
and if he is to be subject to the coercion of arbitrary rules and a 

iker clothed with despotic power he is no longer an inde 
pendent freeman and is no longer the eemen, 


i 
[fa member of this House desires to express his opposition toa 


Sne 


representative ot I 


measure by sitting silently in his seat and refusing to participate 
in the pending business he ought to have the right to pursue his 
duty as he understands it in that way without hindrance from any 
34) irce 

[t is contended that the minority ought to have the oppo 
tunity to give afair and full discussion to all questions presented 
for consideration, and that should be the end of their rights 
The ht of discussion belongs inherently to all alike, and it can 
not be and ought not to be abridged ina free country. I[tis no 
coneession to the minority to say they shall enjoy the p ege 
of debat They ought to have full power to obstruct the pas 

e of measures, and being answerable to the people they are 
never likely to abuse their power. 

The whole of this advocacy of the stringent, arbitrary rules of 
the Fifty-first Congress—that ‘* business ” Congress founded 
on the theory that the minority, having the power, hav: ed the 
rules to obstruct the passage of necessary and proper legislation 


a little bit Has there 
that there has not 
the outeryv has 


And the rules 


Now let us look at this contention just 
ever been any complaint among the people 
been enough of legislation? On the contrary, 
always been that there wasa great deal too much. 


of this House have been devised and énforced, as are the rules 


of all parliamentary assemblies, to hinder and delay legislation, 
not to expedite it. That theory was overturned in the lift 
irst Congress, and we have seen how it works. 
Iam here to assert, and I do assert, that there 
a filibustering movement in Congress that was not 
est of economy, good government, and the liberty of the people. 
The country never ceased to be grateful to Mr. Randall for ob- 


never has been 
in the inter- 
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structing the passage of the force bill in February, 1875, in the 
last days of the Forty-third Congress. By dilatory motions he 
delayed the passage of that bill through the House till Sunday 
morning, the 28th of February, and then it was too late for it to 
go through the Senate. By that one fight by the minority the 
liberties of the people of the South were saved from destruction. 
In the Fiftieth Congress the minority stood for eight days and 
nights against the passage of the direct-tax bill, which pro- 
vided for the improper appropriation of $20,000,000 of the peo- 
ple’s money. When it did pass, at the next session of Congress, 

In the Reed business Congress 


President Cleveland vetoed it. 
it became a law. 

In the short session of the Fiftieth Congress a filibuster which 
lasted some four days was inaugurated to compel action by the 
House on a bill to open the Oklahoma country—a measure which 
was opposed by the big cattle companies—and a powerful and 
wealthy lobby combatted its passage, 

Then again in the first session of the business Fifty-first Con- 
gress the House passed another force bill. The whole power of 
the Republican party was concentrated on an effort to enact it 
intoalaw. The elections in 1890 showed thatthe people did not 
approve of such measures and methods, and they administered 
an overwhelming rebuke to that party. Yet after that election 
the short session of the Fifty-first Congress met on the 4th day 
of December, 18v0, and the President urged its passage in his 
annual message and the Senate called up the bill and Senators 
demanded a vote on it the first day of the session. But the mi- 
nority was on hand, and from that day on tothe 26th of January, 
1891, it obstructed its passage, and it was finally displaced by 
other necessary legislation. 

Then again afew of us filibustered against the wanton and 
profligate waste of five millions of the people’s money in the 
World’s Fair and compelled a compromise, saving thereby two 
and a half million dollars. 

Then in the last Congress it fell to my lot to lead the filibus- 
ter against the passage of the Torrey bankruptcy bill, which they 
claimed was favored by more than two-thirds of the House. 
And it failed. I will not undertake to characterize as they de- 
serve all the infamous features of that bill—will only say that 
in my judgment the people will commend my course in that con- 
test, and will when they understand its provisions condemn the 
measure itself. 

This filibuster in the last Congress seems to excite all the at- 
tack on the rules which have prevailed in this House for a cen- 
tury, and under which all necessary legislation has been enacted. 
Yet there are Democrats here who are ready to adopt the arbi- 
trary rules of the Fifty-first Congress, forgetting the fact that 
the people repudiated that Congress and its work with singular 
unanimity. 

The methods and legislation of that Congress wrecked the Re- 
publican party, and Democrats seem willing to wreck the Demo- 
cratic party that their pet measures may be expedited. 

If the rules of the House of the Fiféy-first Congress had been 
in force in the Forty-third Congress or in the Senate of the Fifty- 
first Congress, the will of the people of the South would long 
since have been suppressed, and that section of the Union would 
have been dominated and plundered and oppressed by carpet- 
baggers and the worst of the colored population. 

This Democratic House can not afford to take a single step in 
the direction of centralization and despotism. When you give 
a Democratic majority despotic power, it ceases to be Demo- 
cratic and it will cease to command the respect and confidence 
of a free people. 


Gold and Silver the Money of the Constitution. 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. B. A. ENLOE, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 25, 1893. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of 
anact approved July I, 1890, entitled An act directing the purchase of silver 
bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes’’— 


Mr. ENLOE said: 

Mr. SeeaKker: The action which this Congress shall take on 
the pending question is fraught with much of good or evil to 
the people of this country. The question at issue is the single 
gold standard against the double standard of gold and silver. 
Thomas Jefferson and Alexander Hamilton, the fathers of the 
two great schools of politics in this country, approved the coin- 
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age of gold and silver and proclaimed it to be the mone, 
Constitution. If any man on this floor had been asked di) 
the canvass before the people one year ago what question w, 
overshadow all others in the event of Democratic succ: 
would have unhesitatingly answered, the tariff. That \ 
issue on which the tide of battle turned. The demand for 
relief from an iniquitous and dishonest system of taxatio: 
overwhelming andimperative. The money question was : 
ondary consequence. 

After the election a large part of the press and peopl 
importance of convening Congress immediately after th 
March to press forward the good work of tariff reform. 
was not then a cloud on the financial horizon to presage t 
ing storm. Aftera grand and heroic struggle for tw: 
years for home rule and the rights of the States under th 
stitution, atter following their flag through years of mi 
and disaster, after exhibiting a patriotism and devotion t 
ciples unparalleled in American politics, the Democra 
swept every enemy from their path and planted their \ 
banners on the citadel of protection and monopoly. T 
believed that they had escaped from a bondage worse than 
tian bondage. They believed that the tariff robber, th 
and his rider, had been swallowed up by the sea, and th 
pzeans of praise to Jehovah for giving them the victory 

Instead of pressing steadily forward after our vict 
halted on the field of battle to divide the spoils. The 
tariff reform rusts in its scabbard. The allied tr 
nopolies, immediately after the election, rallied under th 
standard and attacked the weakest point in the Democrati 
and here we are to-day convened in extra session by the } 
mation of the President, not to carry out the great pled: ec 
iff reform on which we won, but to allay a panic brought 
by the friends of protection and monopoly. The President 
his message has communicated to us his views on this question 
They are not new or unexpected. He had repeatedly exp 
them before his election. He has called upon us 
the situation, and it is our duty to doit as representatives 
sovereign people, to whom we are alone responsible for ¢ 
tions here. Instead of standing together as a party to m 
issue, self-chosen leaders in Congress have divided t! 
into two hostile camps for their mutual destruction 
even so much as an effort to come toa common underst 
and agreement. No Democratic caucus was called, and 
forts to have « party conference were discountenanced. S 
for leadership, and so much for policy. 

The revision of the tariff should have preceded finan 
islation. Itis at the bottom of our present financial ti 
The first great question in government is the question ¢ 
tion. Whether we have much money or litt!e money, wv 
we have the single standard or the double standard, whet 
have one money metal or two, lasting prosperity can never 
to the producing classes under a system of taxation wh 
hardest on the producing classes and still further enri 
capitalistic classes. We ought first to pass a revenue 
put articles on the free list which are the subjects of 
monopoly. We ought then to impose an income tax to p 
sions. Then we ought to repeal the 10 per cent tax o1 
banks, repeal the Sherman law entirely, provide for the coi 
of gold and silver on the same terms and at such ratios as 
be necessary to preserve the parity of the money coi 
bullion in the Treasury vaults, and require the natio 
issue currency to the full face value of their bonds. 

Mr. Speaker, I will not detain the House with a stat 
all the things we ought to do, but I am quite sure that th 
{ have suggested would, if followed, lead to happier 
both my party and my country than will the policy we a1 
pursuing. There is no alternative presented tous. \\ 
first dispose of this question which has been thrust u| 
this time to defeat tariff reform. 

The issue to besettled is a mostimportant one. If th 
has demonstrated anything, it is the fact that finance is 
exact science. Everyone has his own theory, or the t 
some other person modified to suit the temperature of t! 
cial atmosphere in which he lives. In the States where p 
tion has enriched the people, we find their representati\ 
clamorous for the gold standard, because the gold standard 
increase the purchasing power of money and correspon 
cheapen everything else. 

In the States which have been robbed in the name of t! 
by unequal and unjust taxation, and their people driven t 
ruptcy or to borrowing, we find their representatives, as a 
insisting upon the right to pay their creditors in the n 
in use at the time the contract was made. The capit 
wants all he can get; the debtor wants justice. The mati 
of a safe and sound financial system for the people of the Unit 
States is viewed through the haze and mist of prejudices due to 
local surroundings. You may draw a line around the States 12 
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which protection has concentrat od wes y ‘ . 
find .gsingle representative in elther he 
is not an advocate of the gold stanc 
ctates the rule is the other way: and ‘ 
ota ; ; 
eeption t » the rule, you need not seek ‘ | 
‘ c<ception. ) 
, THE CAUSE « I I / ‘ \4 . 
_ Speaker, it seems a nple matt ) analy Lis ) 
‘ erstand its cause, and to find the remedy for it rh or dou ( 
bovent ¢ manufacturers and the vas ore ‘ m opolis 
Q pbullt up and sheltered ry the ot tiv ystem are the 1 : & 
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g 1, diverslon. The mstan 3 Oo 1 ei ae 
T) orporations in this « ( ‘ billio ‘ ] 
f dolla worth of stocks at home I ) Chey had re 
rs and taxed consumers to tain th rices of wat 
D all that was n i to cl a was to 
it start. The whole country had « trader na al 
yn on the profits to be i re ople by 
prot ion th te lL to sudde ‘ 
inks throughou e ct i 
t in valu 1d ObDn i 
ae nto Né y O k 
( I open without tl j i V 
1ce Ol trade wa i I l 
t W ripe for ( mm 
h¢ 7 
rr ce it DY clo ) 
{ tput The New Yo ( 
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F yer rs poul ( no 
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i ) l LVEesLO L ' 
ened to al 1 ) I 
F ; 
( I i lb abdr¢ 5. ¢ 
the wate 
YINSON of Ob 
ENLOE. In pa t 
‘ e in gold or silve I ’ 
d re rve was 
l the m po n t 
i} . », UCULIAL A J 
s The cont ( ) c 30 é ; 
i h ae ded rial ) tin ve ‘ 
( i people who could t] hand 1 their 1 ‘ 
W b I obody Ln tec | sed 
to y ness t l 3 LD r en ! ) . , d 
V re thundering into i | t 9 
} that L { l i t 
> li Ww th 
{ ( a l Wm Ou Lt 
decla of p | ‘ | : sn 
co i n in (4 } y i ) T the ‘ , . 
was anythi re ry this 
q | 1! ly to redeen e 7 l [ I in p 
n. I maintain that th id in the Demoeratik ' 
m for the repeal of the sil er-purchasing ause of the S] kk Oo 
an act Neither d¢ | » Mr. Speaker, that such 
vO i restore th prosperit o the country which has en , . ‘ o : 
troyed by a dishonest financial system and a dishonest syst . maaen ome 
of tax ition. ¥ , 
. : i prot bf 
Let me call your attention to that portion of the Democrati { le O e necessity of « } 
platform upon which it is alleged this bill is based. It says: t should go w epeal of t : n la 
We denounce the Republican legislation known as the Sherman act « id heard here would re 
1890 as a ci : makeshift, fraught with possi 3s of danger in the 
A future W h should make all of its pporters, as well as its author, anx H I 
ious for its speedy repeal We hold to the use of both gold and silver as th: eo } 
standard money of the country, and tot ue both gold and silver oP. 
without discrin ting uinst either metal ‘ge for mintage, but the ; r 
: dollar unit of inage of both m mu equal intrinsic and ex om he , 
Be changeable value, or be adjustec ernational agreement or by { ! t > some s > 
such safecuards of legislation as shall > maintenance of the parity 
of the two metals and the equal po y dollar at all times in th . 
markets and in the payment o! and we demand that all paper cur 
rency shall be kept at th lredeemablein such coin. Weinsist upo! 
this policy us espe ssary for the protection of the farmers and la ' : 
% boring class¢ the eless victims of unstable money a! \ nt one m«é t 1 st 
a fluctuating currenc) ( ‘ a ‘ , , ‘ 
1 a7 . : 
The Republican party stands oqually pledged to preserve tl estion by talki 
: double standard. yw internatior n i 
; Mr. Speaker, the Democratic platform, I reaffirm, does not the b r t 
demand the repe.l of the silver-purchasing clause of the Sh« YH NSON of Ohio 
man act alone. It demands the repeal of the entire act. It de- ENLOE. Yes 1 inis ‘ 
mands “the use of both gold and silver as the standard mone t nov I assa 


of the country, and the coinage of both gold and silver, witho nan law contai on w! Luthor 
; discriminating against either metal or charge for mintage,” et ( e Treasury to 1 the si ulli 
; I will vote for that, but I will never vote to repeal the silver- | d the silver certilicat lt 





J purchasing clause alone. This bill proposes to make gold ‘‘ th t n gold or silver at its tion. This bi k way tha 
standard money of the country.” It makes no provision for the m and pledges the Government to 1 d n in gold 
future coinage of silver. » holders of silver certificates so desire, the: 1 en 
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Treasury of gold any day after this bill becomesalaw. Wall 
street bankers can gather up the Treasury notes and certificates 
under such a provision and draw the gold out of the Treasury 
and force the Government to sell bonds and buy gold, and that 
is just what I believe they will do unless they can get Congress 


to authorize a bond issue. In my opinion, the issuance of bonds | 


must follow the passage of this bill. 

[ will say to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JOHNSON] that I 
have every reason to believe that we will be on a gold basis when 
this fight is ended. The gold power has had a triumphant leg- 
islative march throughout Europe since 1873, and it comes into 
this fight equipped with every agency of power which gold can 
command. When Germany triumphed over France and levied 
a war indemnity upon her people, she joined with England to 
rob the debtors of the world. Norway, Sweden, and Denmark 
followed Germany. Holland stopped silver coinage in 1875. 
France, Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, and Greece stopped the 
coinage of full legal-tender silver coins in 1878. Russia and 
Austria-Hungary have practically adopted the same course. 

The United States struck the deadliest blow against silver in 
1873 by throwing her influence with Germany and Iingland against 
its coinage at the very moment when silver most needed support. 
We have seen how nation after nation has changed its financial 
policy since that time, under the influence of gold, until at last 
silver hangs on the Sherman law, and now, in the midst of the 
clamor of the press and people for Congress to do something to 
stop the panic, we are asked to deliver the fatal blow to silver. 
It is unfortunate that we are forced to legislate under the cir- 
cumstances on so important a question. 

RESTORE CONFIDENCE, 

Mr. Speaker, we are constantly urged to do something imme- 
diately to restore confidence. I distrust legislation which must 
be driven through under whip and spur to restore confidence. 

The gold power which is now clamoring for us to do some- 
thing to restore confidence is the same which destroyed confi- 
dence. ‘This is the old and familiar trick it has so often played 


on the people before. Capital always loses confidence whenever 
by so doing it can make an opportunity for gain. It lost confi- 
dence from 1861 to 1865, but it was willing to pay 67 cents on the 
dollar for United States bonds. It lost confidence in 1869, and 
Congress hurried through a bill to pay the bondsincoin. That 
was the first act of PresidentGrant’s Administration. It cost the 
people something neara billion dollars to restore the confidence 


of the gold powerthen. Those who held tke bonds pocketed the 
gifts and the people pocketed the loss. 

[t was indeed a princely price to pay for confidence. The gold 
power lost confidence again in 1873, and a bill was slipped through 
Congress to demonetize silver so that bondholders might collect 
their bondsin gold. Then the gold power lost confidence in the 
currency, and the gold resumption act of 1875 was passed so that 
ali debts might be collected in gold or itsequivalent. The cow- 
ardly makeshift called the Sherman law was another act passed 
to restore confidence. Destroying confidence has become so 
much of an industry and so very profitable that Congress may 
expect to be called on very often to restore it. I suppose as soon 
as this deed is done we will be told that capital has again lost 
confidence because we are pledged to tariff reform, and we will 
be asked not to touch the schedules which protect the trusts, so 
that confidence may be again restored. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to restore the confidence of the people in 
the honesty and the justice of the Government. [ want to re- 
store the confidence, and with it the prosperity, of those who 
toil and struggle to feedand clothe the world. This is the panic 
of the banker, the speculator, the capitalist, and the monopolist. 

The farmers are in as good conditiou to-day as they have been 
for several years past—no better, no worse. Their condition 
could not be made much worse without absolutely destroying the 
industry. The banks and the safety vauits in the money centers 
are full of money to-day. It is unfortunately not in the hands of 
the people generally. The capitalist and the monopolist may 
be afraid they will get hold of silver or paper instead of gold, 
but the farmer is afraid he will not get enough of either to sup- 
ply his wants. 

he people have confidence in our money, but no confidence 
in the system which robs them of theirearnings. They lost con- 
fidence in the banks, which have in some instances locked up 
their money during this panic and refused to pay it out to them. 
An honest adherence to our promises to the people will do more 
to restore the confidence of the people than the passage of any 
bill at the dictation of the gold power. 

MORE MONEY THE REMEDY. 

We need more money and must have it. Asan evidence that 
the supply of money is insufficient, the New York Clearing-House 
Association was compelled during the panic to resort to the use 
of clearing-house certificates. The national banks expanded 
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their currency to some extent to meet the demand, but it was 
insufficient. nited States bonds were brought to the Treasur: 
Department and changed into smaller denominations to be 1 oy 
as currency. Even silver dollars commanded a premium in Wa]! 
street for currency. The whole country wants and must ha re 
more money. The national banks will notfurnish it. The Goy- 
ernment must furnish it, and it must take the tax off of State. 
bank issues and let the people help to furnish it. 

[ favor gold and silver and paper money—every dollar ag 
good as any other dollar—and I want it always ready to respond 
to the call of industry in every part of the land. ‘I want it in 
sufficient volume to enable the owner of property who has thrift 
and enterprise and honesty to obtain it when he can use it to ad- 
vantage without paying usurious rates of interest, and without 
having to go to some Kastern money center to negotiate a loan 
I want to see coupled with this repeal bill such financial legis)a- 
tion as will produce these results and not trust to a future day. 
which our past experience teaches us will never come while the 
influences which demand this measure can prevent it. 

THE FUTURE OF SILVER. 

We are told that this bill is too sacred for amendment, and 
we must accept it or reject it as it is. The very remarkable 
argument is advanced by gentlemen who claim to be bimetallists 
that we must commit the future of silver to its enemies: that we 
must join Europe in debasing silver and come down to the level 
of the gold standard in order to force Europe to restore silver to 
its former position. European governments acting for them- 
selves have abandoned the free coinage of silver of their own 
volition. Is it not absurd to say that we will go into conference 
with them and induce them to enter into an international agree- 
ment for the free coinage of silver, after we have adopted their 
policy as our own? It would be about as wise to impanel a jury 
of wolves to try a lambas to trust the fate of silver to such a con- 
ference. 

CLASS LEGISLATION 

We know that this policy is the policy of the creditor class 
designed to enhance the value of all monetary obligations 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CATCHINGS] put the 
creditor view of it inthe argumentadvanced by him that we are 
trying to add 44 cents of value to the silver dollar by legislative 
pronunciamento. I deny the soundness of that argument. We 
are not trying to add anything to the value of the silver dollar 
We are only contending for the right of the debtor to pay his 
debt according to the contract. The gold standard will enhance 
the value of gold, and by making money scarcer and deare: 
will add to the burden of every debt now outstanding. 

The people of the United States are indebted to each othe: 
and to foreign nations in the enormous sum of $19,700,000,W00, 
The annual interest charge on this sum is more than $1 ,000,000,- 
000. The bulk of thisindebtedness is now payable in either gold 
or silver, but when it becomes payable in gold alone it will take 
more of everything the debtor produces or owns to pay it. The 
Wilson bill is a measure of contraction. It stops the issuance 
of Treasury notes for the purchase of four and one-half million 
ounces of silver each month, which we have had since the pas- 
sage of the Sherman law. Under the Bland-Allison act of 1878, 
which the Sherman law repealed, we added to our currency two 
and one-half millions of silver dollars each month. 

As the volume of money was increased under the Bland-Alli- 
son law, it was decreased by the national banks retiring their 
circulation. Under that law we added $30,000,000 a year to our 
currency, and still we had a steady shrinkage in values of al! 
kinds compared with the value of gold. If the well-known facts 
did not sustain me in arguing that contraction of the currency 
causes a shrinkage in the value of all other property as com- 

ared with gold, I would be sustained by the authority of the 
Coakers of New York City. It should be borne in mind that as 
fast as we issued silver under the Bland-Allison act, and even 
faster, the national banks retired their notes from circulation. 
When the Bland- Allison bill was under consideration the bank- 
ers of New York City said it would expand the currency and 
wrong creditors, and on January 8, 1878, they declared by reso- 
lution as follows: 

The proposed law would at once reduce the standard one-tenth and strike 
that amount from the value of all outstanding obligations. 

The New York Chamber of Commerce met February 7, 1875, 
and resolved: 

It is wrong to inflict on our national banks, our saving institutions, and 
our life, fire, and trust companies, as well as our marine insurance compa 
nies, a loss of 10 per cent. 

So it will be seen they estimated the loss to capital by an in- 
crease of the currency under the Bland- Allison act of $2,500,000 
a month at 10 per cent. So it must follow that contraction of 
the currency results in the depreciation of the value of all other 
commodities as compared with gold. If it was wrong to inflict 
a loss of 10 per cent on creditors by expansion, it is wrong to 
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inflict a loss of much greater magnitude on the debtor class by 
the increase of the purchasing power of gold which will fol- 
low the adoption of the gold standard. We need more money. 
More silver will produce more gold. Money makes money. It 
infuses life into business, calls forth enterprise, and stimulates 
industry. , 

Mr. Speaker, it is equitable and just to pay debts in the money 
contemplated in the contract. 
den of a debt by legislative enactment. 
controlled by right thinking, our sense of fairness and right 
would prompt us not to interfere with the obligations of con- 
tracts at all; but if we must lend the power of the Government 
to either class against the other, we should lend it to the poor 
and the oppressed against the rich and the powerful. 


TOO MUCH CONFIDENCE MONEY, TOO LITTLE ACTUAL MONBY. 


Gold and silver have constituted the basis on which our system 
of finance has securely rested for nearly acentury, and upon that 
basis we have erected a vast superstructure of credit. 
mated to-day that the credit or ‘‘ confidence money ” is equal to 
95 per cent of the whole, against 5 per cent of actual money. 
This bill proposes to take away half the foundation, leaving 
credit standing on gold alone. Instead of broadening the foun- 
dation, we are asked to reduce it nearly one-half and take the 
chances of destroying the superstructure. 

Mr. Speaker, we want less ‘‘confidence money” and more ac- 
tual money. As long as 95 per cent of our business is trans 
acted on confidence or credit, there is nothing to prevent acom- 
bination of enterprising wreckers from creating a panic whenever 
the conditions are the least favorable. Bankers and capitalists 
constitute a sort of a priesthood which is popularly accredited 
with exclusive knowledge on the subject of finance. They not 


only control the great bulk of actual money, but they hold credits | 


in their hands and contract or expand the 95 per cent of ‘‘ con- 
fidence money” at their sovereign pleasure. If they cry ‘‘ wolf,” 
the press and the people take it up, and confidence vanishes. 
Such a system of finance is full of danger to the people. We 
want a system better adapted to the needs of business, a currency 


more abundant, more flexible, and less subject to the control of | 


the financial centers. I do not pretend to say that we are abso- 
lutely dependent on either gold or silver, but it would be safer 
and more convenient to use both as a basis, and it would be dis- 
astrous to the people to abandon either. 


CHE ACTION OF INDIA ANOTHER PRETEXT 


The recent action of the council of India in stopping the coin- | 


age of silver on individual account is another pretext for aban- 
doning silver coinage here. We ought to abandon the pur- 
chase of silver under the Sherman act by repealing the law. 
That law was a cheat and afraud in its conception, and it is 


doubly so in its execution; but instead of silver purchases, I in- | 


sist that we ought to have the coinage of silver on the same 
terms that gold is coined. That is what the Democratic plat- 
form demands, and that is right. If the ratio is wrong, let us 
change it; but I believe the wrong is not in the ratio, but in the 
conspiracy against silver asa money metal. We are asked to 
give our support to this bill, which rests on no higher ground 
than the plea of a pretended necessity that we should make our 
financial system conform to the European standard. I do not 
believe that the road to bimetallism leads through monometal- 
lism. 

England, the great creditor nation of the world, has pushed 


this fight against silver since 1816, and, after bringing all Eu- | 


rope to her feet, she returns here to complete the infamous work 
of 1873. 


power of England and reject her financial teachings, as we have 
defied her military power and rejected her political guardianship 
in the past, we can maintain the use of gold and silver on terms 
of equality against the world. 


THE DUMPING GROUND FOR SILVER. 


We are told that thiscountry will become the dumping ground | 


of the silver of the world. In answer to that argument, I will 


give Mr. R. E. Preston, Acting Director of the Mint, as author- | 


ity for the statement that every dollar of foreign silver brought 


to this country and coined into standard silver dollars would | 
Foreigners would not bring dollars here and sell 
If they were | 


lose 32 cents. 
them for 68 cents in order to dump silver on us. 
so disposed, Mr. Speaker, I think we could stand it as long as 
they could. That argument is only a catch phrase to frighten 
the ignorant, and the gentlemen on the other side ought to find 
some better argument to advance. 

The same gentlemen profess to be alarmed at the possibility 


of such an enormous silver production as would destroy the value | 


It is a crime to increase the bur- | 
If ouractions here were | 


Itisesti- | 


We may basely surrender to her demands, but if we | 
stand by our people and their interests and defy the commercial | 


of all property by inflation. The best answer tothat argumentis 
the record. 


We have the record of production for one hundred 
years, furnished by the Treasury Dep 
t he 


rtmant 
PULMOUt 


Chat record shows 


atthe world has produced 1 the last century $5,633,908,000 in 
gold and $5,077,961,000 in silver t seer s tome quite Lb remark 
ble thing that the production of the two metals throughout the 
world for a century has been so nearly equal. It is ar ument 
to my mind for the preservation of the double standard hey 
furnish a solid basis, and they approximate as nearly to an un- 
changeable standard of value when taken together as y that 
the wisdom and the statesmanship of all the ages could devise. 
Either one taken separately would make the standard vary with 
the production, and would make it too narrow; but taken to- 


r, history shows that the production equalizes the standard 


gethe 
and furnishes 


re 
safe basis for the issuance of money. 
‘rom 1834 to 1873 gold was mined in such large qua: 
silver was at a premium of 3 per cent over gold. Since 1873 sil 
ver has been under the legislative ban and it has been treated as 


fore the | 


a commodity. Place them on an equality again bef 

and the laws of nature will preserve the equilibrium and the 

uniformity of the standard. Demonetize gold the world over 

and it will go lower than silver because less usefu the arts. 

The money value of both metals is the creation of law. Take 
| that away and they would have a value as commodities like iron, 
| copper, and brass, and they would both be less valuable than 
| either of the other metals named because of less utility. Silver 


bullion has fallen in price because the demund for silver money 
| has been restricted by unfriendly legislatio Che creditor cliss 

has robbed the debtor class in other countries by legislation justi 
| as it has done and will continue to do in this country if the peo- 


ple submit to it. 


GOLD AND OUR FOREIGN TRADE 





Mr. Speaker, it is a stock argument we hear quite frequently 
| on this floor that this country will be drained of all i 

less we adopt the gold-standard. 

dependent on gold standard countries for our supplies. Itis a 
well-established principle of political economy that only the bal- 
ances of trade between different nations are paid in mone: he 
imports and exports are set off againsteach other, and the nation 
which buys the most of the other must pay the difference in 
money. Our imports exceeded our exports last year. We paid 
the balance againstus to foreignnations. Ifthe balance of trade 
stands in our favor, as it usually does, the balance is paid to us. 
The standard of value does not affect that one way or the other. 
If the balance of trade is against us, gold will leave us just as 
quickly under the single gold standard as it would if we have 
| the double standard. 

If we pay gold to England she weighs it and receives it as so 
much bullion. If England pays gold to us we weigh he 
eigns and receive them as bullion. Our dollars are no more than 
bullion in England, and England’s sovereigns are melted down 
and coined into dollars in our mints before they can go into cir- 
culation as money. Gold, silver, and Treasury notes circulate at 
the same valuation in every part of our territory. When they 
go beyond it, paper money has no value except as a promise to 
pay and silver and gold have only a bullion value. 

What does this prove, Mr. Speaker? It proves to my mind 
that for foreign purposes we only need gold to pay the balance 
| of trade when it may be against us in our dealings with gold 
| standard countries. As the balance of trade is usually in our 
favor there is no danger that we will ever lose our supply of 
| gold as long as this country affords the most profitable field in 
the world for investment. Our foreign trade is but a drop in the 
bucket compared with our domestic trade. 

The last report of the Bureau of Statistics shows that our en- 
tire foreign commerce, both imports and exports, for the year 
| ending June 30, 1893, amounted to only $1,714,066,116. Our im- 
ports of domestic merchandise for the year ending June 30, 
1893, amounted to the sum of $866,400,922. Our imports of do- 
| mestic merchandise for the previous year ending June 30, 1892, 
| amounted to $827,402,462, showing an increase in the last year 
of imports over the preceding year of $38,998,460. The value of 
our exports for the year ending June 30, 1893, amounted to 


s gold un- 


This would be true if we were 


s0Ver- 





$847,665,194, against $1,017,827,288 of exports for the previous 
year; so it will be seen that the decrease in our exports for the 


last year amounted to $182,612,954. 

Che balance of trade for the year ending June 30, 1892, stood 
$202,875,686 in our favor. The balance of trade against us for 
the year ending June 30, 1893, was $18,735,728. In other words, 
we sold in 1892 to foreign countries $202,875,686 worth more than 
we bought from them, and that balance was paid to our people 
and went into circulation in the United States. We bought 
| $18.735,728 worth more from foreign nations than we sold in the 
year 1893, and that balance against us was paid toforeign nations. 








Imports and exports of gold and silver for the year ending June 
30, 1893, show a loss for us in gold and silver exported to foreign 
countries for the year of $105,050,530. By deducting from the 
latter sum the amount of the balance of trade against us for the 
year, $18,735,728, we get the sum of $86,314,802, which must rep- 
resent the amount spent by Americans traveling abroad and 
the amount realized by foreign investors from the sale of stocks, 
bonds, and other properties in the United States. 

[ refer to these figures for the purpose of showing one of the 
causes for the drainage of gold from this country and the ery of 
hard times which we hear on every hand. It is also important 
for the purposes of the comparison to note the small magnitude 
of this foreign trade as compared with our domestic trade. 
There are no figures obtainable at present which will enable me 
to show the exact value of our domestic trade. It is estimated, 
however, that our interstate commerce will approximate $50,000,- 
000,000 per annum, and the transactions between citizens of the 
same State will aggregate $10,000,000,000 more per annum. 
When the balance of trade is against us it may take a few mil- 
lion dollars to settle our foreign balances, but it requires fifty or 
sixty times as much money to transact the business of our peo- 
ple between themselves. 


LET US LEGISLATE FOR OUR OWN PROPLBE. 


We should legislate for our own people regardless of the poli- 
cies of other nations. While we have cotton and wheat and 
manufactured products to export, we will have plenty of gold 
for our foreign trade, and what we need is not less money, but 
more money to stimulate the production. Iknowitis commonly 
said that we are producing too much, and that is used asan argu- 
ment to accountfor low prices. I propose further along to show 
that we are not suffering from overproduction, but that the hard 
times which have come upon the country have diminished con- 
sumption, and what we need is to restore prosperity so that con- 
sumption may keep pace with production. 

Mr. Speaker, we have the greatest country in the world in re- 
sources, and the most enterprising people. This country is the 
leader of progress in the science of government, and it is still 
the El Dorado of the hopes of the oppressed of other nations. 
Over 400,000 people have come to the United States from foreign 
countries during the past year, and the financial troubles and 
hard times in foreign countries seem to increase immigration 
to this country rather than diminish it. We have not placed 
sufficient restriction upon immigration for the protection of our 
own people. That is a subject which should receive the early 
attention of Congress. I believe in caring for the future of our 
own citizens. 

Our freedom was wrested from England by the sword, our Gov- 
ernment was framed to suit our own people without the consent 
of the governments of Europe, and we should frame our laws now 
in the interest of the 65,000,000 of our own people without regard 
tothe financial policy of Europe. There isa party in this country 
now, as there was in 1776, which believes that everything Eng- 
land does is right, and worships everything English. They were 
called Tories then; they are called anglomaniacs now. Their 
principal energies are devoted to admiration of English institu- 
tions and English policies, and they even attempt to imitate Eng- 
lish styles and manners and speech. 


THE SILVER STANDARD VERSUS THE GOLD STANDARD. 


Another argument which has become quite stale is held up as 
ascarecrow. | mean the argument that we are threatened with 
the silver standard. That certainly can not be true under the 
Sherman law. The Treasurer pays gold for silver certificates 
right in the face of the provision of the law for the coinage of 
silver toredeemthem. The option given to the Secretary under 
the law was exercised in favor of gold by Mr. Secretary Win- 
dom, and that is the policy to-day. The repeal of the Sherman 
law and the enactment of a law in its place in pursuance of the 
terms of the Democratic platform would not bring us to a silver 
standard. That is all we ask. The very fact that we can not 
get that is evidence of the purpose toab:ndon the double stand- 
ard and go at once to the single gold standard. 

The addition which such a policy will make to the burden of 
our debts as a nation will be many times greater than the value 
of all the gold in the United States. It would be infinitely bet- 
ter for the people to let it all go out of the country rather than 
to adopt the gold standard without making any reduction in the 
face value of debts. I do not blame England for wanting us to 
adopt it, because she is not only our creditor for hundreds of 
millions of dollars, but she knows that such a policy will seri- 
ously cripple her greatestindustrial and commercial rival. The 
destruction of -hundreds of millions of mining p rty, with its 
$50,000,000 of annual yield, will be a small part of the injury in- 
flicted when compared with the industrial, commercial, and agri- 
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cultural depression which demonetization of silver has es 
and will cause. ' 
Hon. JOHN SHERMAN, who was Secretary of the Treasury 
the time the Bland- Allison act became a law, predicted then {ha: 
we could not coin more than $51),000,000 in silver without reach 
ing the silverbasis. We coined over $400,000,000 under that }a+ 
before the Sherman law repealed it, and the gold in the Tr 
ury increased instead of diminished. The predictions of dis; 
ter then so freely indulged, following the coinage ofsilver, y 
not realized, and they were equally trustworthy with those w] 
are so freely indulged at the present time. The misfort 
which came upon the country and the embarrassments w] 
beset the Treasury were attributable to entirely different ¢ 


WHY THE TREASURY IS EMBARRASSED. 


The Fifty-first Congress, under the leadership of the 
man from Maine [Mr. REED], knocked the bottom out o 
Treasury with appropriation bills, ship subsidies, and 
bounties, and the Sherman law, as construed, helped to ; 
of the gold in the Treasury. The McKinley bill passed 
same session cut down the revenues and added still furth 
the embarrassment of the Treasury. Mr. Speaker. if we \ 
repeal the McKinley law, repeal the Sherman law, and r 
the Bland-Allison law and return to the conditions prey 
existing, that would restore confidence and prosperity a 
would preserve both gold and silver on a basis which w 
and found to be safe and sound. 

We would avoid the double evil of contraction und: 
standard and unjust taxation under the McKinley law. 

Kinley law and the Sherman law both originated from a com: 
parentage. The McKinley law, the Sherman law, and the | 
bill constituted a hideous triplet of scourges of the peopl 
were surcharged with desolation, famine, and even civi 
By the death of the force bill we have escaped the latter s 
but we are suffering all the evils which flow from the oth 
To charge the evils which have followed these crin 
the people to silver is little short of a criminal libel 
INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM. 

The remedy proposed is worse than the disease itself. 
proposition to purchase temporary relief at the perman 
rifice of political health. Some of our friends try to cheat 
imaginations with the fantasy of international bimetallism. 
water the altar with tears for silver while they drive the 
to its vitals and offer it up as a sacrifice to the idol of 
Through their tears they tell us of a congress of nations \ 
is to convene, and proceed to undo collectively what the n 
themselves have separately and deliberately done to destr 
ver. Beautiful hope! Marvelous faith! Sublime trust! | 
sometimes thought international bimetallism might be an 
ing catch-phrase of recent coinage behind which new co 
are hiding, who have not the courage to come out boldly { 
gold standard. [{Laughter.] 

BFFECTS OF LEGISLATION AGAINST SILVER. 

This bill proposes to redeem silver in gold. Silver was: 
measured by gold in this country until 1873. It was the 
of gold ata ratio of 15+ tol. It commanded a premium 
gold at 16 tol. It was ata premium when it was stricken d 
by the act of 1873. All its 7riends have asked is that it be « 
restored to equality before the law with gold. If it cannot 
tain itself on a parity with gold when placed on equal t 
then we will agree to such legislation as may be necessa! 
maintain the parity of the two metals. Against the predict 
of disaster to follow the complete restoration of silver we « 
set up counter predictions, but we appeal to the truth of hist 
that silver has always been the equal of gold where the la 
recognized it on equal terms, and we call especial attenti: 
the fact that it has always brought prosperity instead of « 
ter. 

Disaster followed the demonetization of silver in 1873. 
erity was partially restored by the partial restoration of 
in 1878, but the complete restoration was prevented by t 
icy of contracting the currency pursued by the national 
Confidence was not shaken by the passage of the Sherman | 
1890; but when the Secretary of the Treasury in its execu! 
made silver a commodity confidence was shaken, and those 
passed it to defeat the free coinage of silver took advantag 
circumstances not attributable to the Sherman law and fal- 
charged it with responsibility for the panic of 1893. 

The Democratic platform properly demanded the repeal of t! 
Sherman law, but it also properly demanded in its place ‘ 
restoration of silver to a position of equality as a money meta! 
with gold. I am willing to stick to the platform and follow |! 
out to the letter, but I am not willing to abandon silver by | 
pealing the Sherman law, and thereby take the chance of fasten 
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i e gold standard on this country and the world for all tim 
£n . Mr. Speaker, we ure asked to puss the repeal bill now 
to « : 


st to the future for a bill to restore silver. lam willing 


’, sue that course in reference to the 10 per cent tax on th 
A . . e : . ' . 
fon f State banks, to the repeal of which we are | lived. be 
that is not germane to this b but ‘ is O ) 


vy belongs to this bill, and I am not willing to divide t 


YY) l y “4 ( 
: n, and give the gold men w! they w nd trust then i 
to give us What we want at some future time. [ ¥ take no 
‘ in the promises of princes. 
THE DECI I 
uber when silver was etized in I873 our membe1 
of ress were eV ry where £ I ise ) 
ving that bill to } , tatement tl thev were ( 
, nd deeeived. Th ( d no « hfully 
t did not know wh s da e could n 
‘ that excuse if we should | ] ’ 
We know that it expres e 
. we actof 1873 did. | tops 3; coinas Yo 
th t you please, but it has been popularly denominat 
( ‘ ion of silver. When the act 18 1 
5 ‘* began to decline, and « erything else began to declin 
xcept gold. Pricesof wheat and cotton wi t 
sh this proposition. 
lowing table shows the value of s ‘ner ¢ 
‘ ke ilue of cotton } ! l and wheat 
| 1893, incl Lyvé 
— - 
Cr I y ( ; 
{ 
( e 9 . ‘ 
81.32 19.3 Bl. 47 8 1 10.8 } 
1, 29 | 18.8 | i. 31 ||1884 1 5 n ! 
1. 27 15. 4 1.43 ; 6 - 
18 1. 24 15.0 1. 12 |/188 9 | 
I 1. 15 | 12.9 | 1. 24 RS 97 9.5 89 
, 1. 20 11.8 | L. 17 8H $3 9.8 ) vou is i 
0 1.15 11.1 1. 34 || 188¢ bs 93 9.9 0 ( ‘ nh I 
i 1.12 9.9 1. 07 { 1. 04 ! ( 
ae 1.1 1.5 a NY I ) 10. ¢ - 
1681 113 4 11 |\1892 46 : ed and | 
1882 1,13 11.4 19 |/18% é ‘ 
T - ‘ 
; , " ei} 
This table proves that wheat and cotton have followed th defer . belic 
course of silver, the proportion of deeline being about the me 
ineach. We are told that overproduction has caused t de Ld 
a Cill in price. L will ask those who make thatargument »T i ( 
me what has caused the decline in the value of lands. Ther tr the itor ISS. 
has not been any increase of land. The argument is not nd r. Spe 74 ve 
[he decline is due more to the inab lity of the people to bu) l in er l 
things which they have been heretofore accustomed to . ord t ss , t | 
Hard times always diminish nsumption In flush times con- to it : , b ( t | 
‘tion always increases. d and debts alone have not de-  ( vho ( it ! 
; clined. Everything which the people must to pay debts h ; od ll fi t 
’ declined in price to mee ingle gold ndard. ee ionet n 
‘aking the figures of production from 1873 up to the present re ¥ ! 
time and the comparative price of cotton in 1873 and at the | f cle : u 
present time as the basis of cilculation, wi find that the de nie | m t m “4 
monetization of silver has cost the cotton-planters of the Unite ent condit f the butinest 
F States $2,900,000,000, and h the wheat-growers during th t n mind that the « i 
ie same time $1,900,000,000. I ands, live tock, manufactured ind tior e to the p th 
A agricultural products of all kinds have declined from 25 to 50 zh assured t ore t Ww 
z per cent during this period. Ido not pretend tosay that th ment hich we 


reduction in prices is due entirely tolegisletion on the financia 3tnined in the ir [ ° n p 
question. I will admit that the increased facilities for manu- my own convictions, and by the ciousness that I 
facture, improvements in machinery, and the improvements in | 1 t in vote the sentiments and iterests of 
the methods of agriculture have had much to do with the de ve nored me bi if me here ; the DM 
crease in price, but the main cause, I insist, of this decline has 
been the approach which the world has been making to the gold ’ re shall restore "e b profitable 
Standard. n eace and contentment to tillers of the s 

[ will take wheat for a full illustration. The official statistics t es in the furnaces; if it i rt t 
furnished by the Department of Agriculture show that in 1887 factories and give profitable employment toskilled labor 
x the aggregate of the world’s crop of wheat 
q bushels. The crop of 1838 was 45,000,000 bushels less, that of e to enterp? 
. 


Hinge pera ahe ss 


was 2,266,331,368 | if oven up the mines. stimulate 


1889 was 191,000,000 bushels less, thatof 1890 was 94,000,000 bush of the land, who by their r produce its wealth 
els less, that of 1892 was 49,000,000 bushels less, and it is esti- | 1 we will all bless the hour { iss4 [ Applause. | 
3 mated that the crop of 1893 will be 166,000,000 bushelsless. We ‘his is 2n experim [t will be tested by time and 


-+ 
~ 


é will take 1887 and 1893 for the comparison. The average price | i ianent effect, and not by the nat resetion from 
of wheat for 1887 was 89 cents a bushel. The present price is Itimate effect shall be good, no pride of o 


about 62 cents a bushel. The crop of 1893, as I have stated, is| v ‘@ 
estimated to be 166,000,000 bushels less than the crop of 1887. 

Between 1887 and 1893 the population of the world has in- | 
creased many millions, and if the rate of consumption of wheat 


‘y this me 
L willdoall in my power 
o restore the double standard of gold and silver and the ] 
yerity of the producing classes. 


ent me from upholding the poli 
at [f its effect shall bedetrimental 


sure im r| 





mt <b> ey 


\ yplause. | 
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Silver. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. CHARLES J BOATNER, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, November 1, 1898, 


On the bill (H. R. 1) to repeala part of an act sppreme July 14, 1890, entitled 
‘*‘An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury 
notes thereon, and for other purposes,’ with an amendment of the Senate 
thereto 

Mr. BOATNER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The question which has convulsed the country 
since the commencement of the present session of Congress is to 
be settled to-day, as far as it can be settled by law, and the de- 
termination is to be according to the wishes of the Administra- 
tion. No concession whatever has been made to the views of a 
majority of the Democratic party, as represented on this floor and 
in the Senate, and ‘‘ unconditional repeal” is to be accomplished 
as an Administration measure by a minority of Democrats, with 
the aid of a practically solid support from the Republican party, 
led in this House by the gentleman from Maine [| Mr. REED] and 
at the other end of the Capitol by the Senator from Ohio | Mr. 
SHERMAN |. 

{ should not, Mr. Speaker, have anything further to say upon 
a subject which has been so exhaustively discussed, and of which 
the country is weary, but for the attempt by the supporters of 
the bill and a large part of the metropolitan press to misrepre- 
sent the motives of those who have opposed and still oppose 
it, and conceal from the country the real question at issue, art- 
fully hidden under the apparently innocent attempt to repeal a 
bad piece of Republican legislation. 

We are unwilling, sir, that it shall go to the country without 
contradiction that a minority of Democrats, silver-mine owners, 
und Populists have obstructed a Democratic Administration in 
its effort to carry into effect the platform of the Democratic 
party, and relieve the country from the evil effects of vicious 
Republican legislation. We are unwilling that the declared 
policy of the Democratic party since 1878 shall be abandoned 
without protest on our part, and it is for the purpose of voicing, 
as best I can, my reasons for ‘‘the faith that is in me,” that I 
speak further on this now distsateful subject. 

Those who advocate the use of silver as money, its restoration 
to an equality with gold as a money metal, have always labored 
under the disadvantage of not being endowed with prescience; 
in other words, of being merely ordinary mortals, who could only 
base opinions on judgment and reason, and the probability that 
like causes would produce likeeffects. The gold monometallists, 
however, know the future better than the past. They treat all 
arguments not in accord with their views with unconcealed con- 
tempt. They disdain to consider facts which destroy their 
theories, and forget that all the predictions so confidently made 
by them as to the effects to flow from legislation they opposed 
have come utterly to naught. Strange to say, they m: = the 
same predictions now that they made fifteen years ago with as 
much arrogant confidence as if those they thus made had been 
fulfilled. 

The arguments pro and con on this subject have been gone 
over yearsago. Thesame grievances and wrongs which now op- 
press the people have oppressed them before, and they have 
before and with better effort clamored for relief. 

In the first session of the Forty-fifth Congress (1877) Mr. BLAND 
of Missouri introduced into this House a coinage bill restoring 
the legal-tender quality of the American dollar and opening 
our mints without charge and without limit to the coinage of 
silver. It passed the House bya two-thirds majority, and went 
to the Senate, where, after an exhaustive debate and long con- 
sideration, it was transformed by amendments into a limited 
coinage act, requiring the purchase of silver bullion by the 
Treasury sufficient to coin not less than two nor more than four 
million dollars per month. 

The act was vetoed by President Hayes on February 28, 1878, 
and was passed by both Houses of Congress, the President's ob- 
jections to the contrary notwithstanding. Twenty-one Demo- 
crats in the Senate voted to pass the bill; seven voted against it; 
these seven were from Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, New 
York, North Carolina, and Mississippi, and the Senator from the 
last-named State voted against the express instructions of the 
Legislature which elected him. The vote was 46 yeas to 19 nays, 
and 11 Senators not voting; among the latter one Democrat from 

_North Carolina. In the House the vote stood 196 yeas to 73 nays, 


with about the same proportion of Democratic ne 
the Senate. 

The bill thus became a law, and was in force from Febr 
1878, until superseded by the Sherman law of June, 1890. 1 
its provisions about $350,000,000 were coined and issued. 

The ‘great men” of the country, the financiers from N 
York, Connecticut, Delaware, New Jersey, Massachusetts. ; nd 
a few Southern and Western men, superior to their surround 
ings, and ofa higher order of intelligence than would be exyerta, 
to come from those comparatively new and uncultured sections of 
the country, foretold with great accuracy the distress sure to 
low from that dishonest piece of legislation. We were to los 
the gold in the country at once. The silver dollars iss 
under its provisions were surely be worth even less than cree; 
backs, then at a slight discount, and this was to caus; ' 
withdrawal of all that class of money from circulation, Unite, 
States bonds were to decline immediately, so as to ruin ¢ 
savings banks and other institutions which had inves: 
savings of widows and laboring people in them: our bonds so| 
abroad were immediately to be returned for sale at any price, «1 
American securities of all kinds were to be most injurious| 
fected. The general credit, commerce, and business of th; 
United States were to be thrown into confusion, and disast 
beyond computation was to certainly follow if those who w 
supporting the bill did not listen to reason and hearken to the 
advice of those who stood for ‘‘ honest money and sound finane 

But, Mr. Speaker, they did not hearken. The bill became 
law and the country still lived. 

[ here insert the President’s veto message, for the purpose of 
showing how the wise men of the country, whom he then rep- 
resented, considered the law: 
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Tothe House of Representatives: 
After a very careful consideration of the House bill No. 1093, entitled ‘Ay 


act to authorize the coinage of the standard silver dollar and to restore its 
legal-tender character,’’ I feel compelled to return it to the House of Repre 
sentatives, in which it originated, with my objections to its passage 

Holding the opinion, which I expressed in my annual message, that‘ neit 
the interests of the Government nor of the people of the United States wou 
be promoted by disparaging silver as one of the two precious metals 
furnish the coinage of the world, and that legislation which looks to maj) 
taining the volume of intrinsic money to as full a measure of both metals as 
their relative commercial values will permit would be neither unjust nor 
inexpedient,’’ it has been my earnest desire to concur with Congress in 
adoption of such measures to increase the silver coinage of the country as 
would not impair the obligations of contracts, either public or private, nor 
injuriously affect the public credit. It is only upon the conviction that t 
bill does not meet these essential requirements that I feel it my duty to 
withhold from it my approval. 

My present official duty as to this bill permits only anattention tothe sp 
cific objections to its passage which seem to meso important as to} 
me in asking from the wisdom and duty of Congress that further consi 
tion of the bill for which the Constitution has in such cases provided 

The bill provides for the coinage of silver dollars of the weight of 412 
grains each, of standard silver, to be a legal tender at their nominal value for 
ali debts and dues, public and private, except where otherwise expressly stip- 
ulated in the contract. It is well known that the market value of that n 
ber of grains of standard silver during the past year has been from 0 to ” 
cents as compared with the standard gold dollar. Thus the silver dollar 
authorized by this billis worth 8 to 10 per cent less than it purports to be 
worth. and is made a legal tender for debts contracted when the law did1 
recognize such coins as lawful money. 

The right to pay duties in silver or in certificates for silver deposits w 
when they are issued in sufficient amount to circulate, put an end to the 
ceipt of revenue in gold, and thus compel the payment of silver for both th 
principal and interest of the publicdebt. One billion one hundred andtf 
three million four hundred and ninety-three thousand four hundred dollars 
of the bonded debt, now outstanding, was issued prior to February, 1873. \ 
the silver dollar was unknown in circulation in this country, and was 01 
convenient form of silver bullion for exportation; 9583,440,350 of the fu 
debt has been issued since February, 1873, when gold alone was the coin { 
which the bonds were sold, and gold alone was the coin in which both partic 
to the contract understood that the bonds would be paid. These bonds er 
tered into the markets of the world. They were paid for in gold when silver 
had greatly depreciated, and when no one would have bought them if it ha 
been understood that they would be paid in silver. The sum of #225,000,\' 
of these bonds has been sold during my administration for gold coin, a1 
the United States received the benefit of these sales by a reduction of the rat 
of interest to4 per cent. During the progress of these sales a doubt wass\ 
gested as to the coin in which payment of these bonds would be mac: 
public announcement was thereupon authorized that it was ‘‘ not to be an 
ticipated that any future legislation of Congress orany action of any Depart- 
ment of the Government would sanction or tolerate the redemption 

rincipal of these bonds, or the payment of the interest thereon in col! 
ess value than thecoin authorized by law at the time of the issue of 
bonds, being the coin exacted by the Government in exchange for the sa! 

In view of these facts it will be justly regarded as a grave breach « 
public faith to undertake to pay these bonds, principal or interest, in si 
coin worth in the market less than the coin received for them. It is sa 
that the silver dollar made alegal tender by this bill will under its operati 
be equivalent in value to the gold dollar. Many supporters of the bill be 
lieve this, and would not justify an attempt to pay debts, either pub 

rivate, in coin of inferior value to the money of the world. The capital 
‘ect of the bill is that it contains no provision protecting from its operat 
oe debts in case the coinage which it creates shall continue to be o! 
ess Value than that which was the sole legal tender when they were « 
tracted. If it is now proposed for the purpose of taking advantage of t! 
depreciation of silver in the payment of debts tocoin and make a legal tender 
a silver dollar of less commercial value than any dollar, whether of gold or 

aper, Which is now lawful money in this country, such measure, it Ww!!! 
—v be questioned, will, in the judgment of mankind, be an act of bad 
aith. 

As to all debts heretofore contracted, the silver dollar should be made 4 
legal tendar only at its market value. The standard of value should not be 
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ged without the consent of both parties to the ntract National 
ees snould be kept with unflinching fidelity There is no power to 
a nation to pay its just debts. Its creditdepends onits honor. The 
owes what it has led or allowed its creditors toexpect. I can not ap 
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ones pill whichin my judgment authorizes the violation iered obli 

pi = The obligation of the public faith transcends al]l que ons of pre 

= a ic advantage. Its unquestion ible maintenance is the dictate as well 

OF Pee nighest expediency as of the most necessary duty hould ever be 

S : . y guarde i by the Executive, by Cor ess. and by 

a g my firm conviction thatif the <« in ris to be benefited va silver 
‘oge, it can be done only by the i of r dollars of full value. ' 

? ) defraud no man. A currency 1 le than ! a to be % 

wf | in the end defraud not only creditors, but all wl ’ lin le 

nate business, and none more surely than t se who ar 1 nt oT y 
‘iv labor for their dally brea 

_ R. B. HAYES 
EXECUTIVE MANSION Feb ry 28, 187 


Mr. MORRILL of Vermont spok forebodingly of the con 


1d legislation: 











President, the bill now before the Senate provides f a 

the obsolete dollar of 4124 grains of s er, which ¢ a 

244 by an act Which diminished the weight of gold f 

4 per cent, and thus bade along farewell tosilver. Itis to le 
of int 11 worth now 53§ pence per ounce, or 10 cents le I 1 
dollar, and on January 23, awkwardly enough, worth 8} cents less than a 


dollar in geeenbacks gold being only 1} per cent premium, but, neverthe 
/ 4 legal tender for all debts, public and private, except where o 
erwise The words seem to be aptly cl sen to over 
ri e and annul whatever now may be otherwi provided by law. Beyond 
this. as the bill came from the House, the holders of silver bullion—not t 
vernment or the whole people—were to have all the profits of coinage 
the Government all of the expense This, but for the amendment pro 
posed by the Committee on Finance, would have furnished the power to the 
enterprising operators in silver, either at home or abroad, to inflate the cur 
rency Without limit; and, even as ame nded, inflation will be secured to th 
full extent of all the silver which may be issued, for there no provision 
for redeeming or retiring a single dollar of paper currency Labor is threa 
ened with a continuation of the unequal struggle against a depreciated and 
fluctuating standard of money 

Che bill, if it becomes a law, must at the very threshold arrest the re 
sumption of specie payments, for, were the holders of United States notes 
suddenly willing to exchange them for much less than their present value 
payment even in silver is to be postponed indefinitely. For years Uni 
States notes have been slowly climbing upward, but now they are to have a 

idden plunge downward, and in every incompleted contract, great and 
small, the robbery of Peter to pay Paul is to be foreordaine Che whole 
1easure looks to me like a fearful assault upon the publiccredit. Thelosses 
it will inflict upon the holders of paper money and many others will be 
large, and if the bill, without further radical amendments, obtains the ap 
proval of the Senate, it will give the death-blow to the cardinal policy of the 
country, Which now seeks a large reduction of the rate of interest upon our 
national debt. Even that portion now held abroad will come back in a stam 
pede to be exchanged for gold at any sacrifice 

The ultimate result would be, when the supply for customs shall have been 
coined and the first effervescence has passed away, the emission of silver 
far below the standard of gold; and when the people become tired of it. dis 
gusted or ruined by its instability, as they soon would be, a fresh clamor 
may be expected for the remonetization of gold, and another clipping or de 
pasing of gold coins may follow, to bring them again into circulation on the 
basis of silver equivalency. In this slippery descent there can be no stop 
ping place. The consoling philosophy of the silver commission may then 
be repeated, that a fall in the value of either or both of the metalsis a‘ ben 
efaction to mankind.”’ If that were true, then copper, being more abundant 
and of lower value, should be used in preference to either gold or silver 
The gravity of these questions will not be disputed 


Mr. Hewitt, Democrat, of New York, said of it: 


Mr. Speaker, this bill is introduced as a measure of relief 
it upon record that it will intensify and aggravate the prevalent distress 
[go further, and say that recovery from distress will be impossible until 
this bill is swept from the statute book, as it will be within one year by an 
indignant, deceived, and outraged people 

When the bill for the issue of subsidiary coin was introduced into the 
Forty-fourth Congress I opposed it, and, standing almost alone among the 
advocates for a specie currency, I made the following prediction: 

There is still one other explanation of this bold attempt to secure the ap 
proval of a Democratic House to this sham resumption in depreciated silver 
coins. Itis perhaps intended to follow up this movement with an effort to 
secure legislation making silver a legal tender for the payment of debts 
larger than %5, possibly of all debts. It may well be argued thatifit be re 
sumption to pay debts under ® in silver, it is equally specie resumption t 
pay larger debts in thedebts, forthey are only aggregates of five-dollar debis 
The argument is so sound that it shows the hollow nature of the whole pre 
tense that there is any specie resumption in the substitution for pape! 
silver worth less than the paper it replaces, when the paper itself is at a dis 
count of one-eighth as compared with gold. Throughout the commercia 
world there is but one standard of value, and that is gold, measuring all con 
modities, silver included, and any attempt to substitute anything for gold 
even though it be metallic, whether silver, copper, or iron, at a higher rate 
than its true value in gold, is to rob somebody of some portion of his exist- 
ing property.” 

What was then prophecy is now reality, and we are brought face to face 
with a proposition which drives gold out of the country, and places us in the 
same category with semibarbarous countries in which silver is the sole 
standard of value, 


One of these gentlemen was a prominent Republican, the other 
equally prominent asa Democrat, but both represented the East- 
ern and capitalist view of the question, repeated with great va- 
riety of expression by Senators and Representatives who agreed 
with them. 

The conditions prevailing then were very similar to those 
which confronted us when called together in extraordinary ses- 
sion. Thousands of working people were out of employment, 
factories closed, business stagnant, and general distress prevailed 
in the less favored partsof the country. Southern and Western 
Democrats, anda great many Republicans from the same sections, 
predicted that the law would be beneficent in its effect. They 
declared that an increase of circulation would stimulate business 
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says, to prevent the twe metais from parting company, to pre- 
vent the disuse of gold in the custeeiniipunns and by the people 
in daily transaetions, and prevent the ultimate expulsion of gold 
from. the country. : 
The happening of any of these, in his judgment, would bring 


on a panic, ‘‘ which would involve the whole people of every city | 


and State in the Union in prolonged and disastrous trouble,” and, 
it is fair to infer that, in his opinion, the operations of the 
Bland act would inevitably produce the causes of the panic, 
and the panic with them. 

Congress being in session at the time, an effort was made to 


cary into effect the recommendations of the President-elect, | 
and suspend further coinage under the Bland act. It was de- | 
feated in the House of Representatives by a yea-and-nay vote of 


152 to 118, the Demoerats voting almost solidly against and the 
Republicans for the proposition. 


[t is curious, judging the past by the light of future events, 
to note how groundless were the fears then entertained. The | 


two metals, silverand gold, had parted company in 1874, and were, 
at the time the letter to which I have referred was written, 
widely separated. 


The question was not as to parity of metals, but parity of | 
1 ] : | y 


coined money. As France sustains and has always sustained 
without disliculty a limited coinage at 154 to 1, so the United 
States had sustained it at 16 to 1. 

It is sufficient to say that silver and silver certificates did not 
displacegold. Onthecontrary, ourstock of it steadily increased. 
Gold was not hoarded; the ability of the Government to meet 


its obligations was not impaired, and the ‘so called dollar paid | : é - wa 
S f I ’ ! | aecomplished in the enactment of the Sherman act. The Den 


into the hand of toil” continued to purchase as much of all the 


necessaries and comforts of life as the dollar of the yellow metal, | 


the idol of the money-lender and miser. 


For four years under the wise, conservative, and economical | 


administration of the Governmentourrevenues largely exceeded 
our expenditures to such. an extent that the Harrison Admin- 


istration found a large surplus in the Treasury. Commerce, | 
manufactures, and agriculture flourished, and the country en- | 
joyed a season of rest and prosperity to which it has been a | 


stranger since. 
Mr. Speaker, I think no candid man can deny that the appre- 


hensions of those who opposed.the passage of the Bland-Allisen | 


act, as well as those expressed by the President when he re- 
quested its repeal in 1885, were groundless. 

No candid man, I think, can deny but that the money issued 
under its provisions quickened trade and commerce and re- 
warded the labors of those who tilled the soil. It passed cur- 
rent at par, bought without discount or discrimination every- 
thing that was for sale; was received without question in pay- 
ment of interest on mortgages payable by the contract in gold, 
and was and is to-day the equal in purchasing power of every 
other dollar which circulates by authority of the Government. 

Considering, sir, all the circumstances under which this money 


_ was issued and fought its way to use, the success which attended 


it is wonderful. 

With a hostile Administration and the whole power of the 
banking interest of the country against it, the repeal of the law 
constantly demanded by those who had opposed its enactment, 
its success is a complete vindication of the judgment of those who 
contended then and contend now that the opposition to the use 
of silver as money is based upon fallacious and untenable grounds. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I must call attention in this connection to 
the adroitness and consummate skill with which the representa- 
tives of the capitalist interest have managed their case, and 
withheld from the people that legislation so necessary to protect 
the general welfare. 

The bill introduced by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
BLAND] was an absoiutely free coinage measure, and had it been 
concurred in by the Senate, it would, in my judgment, have re- 
stored bimetallism to the world. The demonetization of silver 
by Germany was of comparatively recent date. France had 
closed her mints only a few years before, and silver had fallen, 
or rather gold had risen, only 8 or 10 percent. Hence unlimited 
coinage by so powerful a nation commercially as the United 
Siates would have at once regained for it the advantage it. had 
lost; not because of the inereased use for it, but because the 
coinage value would have at once become the commercial value, 
and the demand for it increased at home and abroad. 

{t was with respect to this very point that the bimetallists of 
1878 and of 1890 were deceived. 

The advocates of the Bland bill of 1878 were not, per se, inter- 
ested in silver bullion. What they desired was to add te the 
world’s stock of money; to utilize the metal as a medium of ex- 
change and repository of value, and they were led to believe 
that the coinage of from twoto four millions per month of stand- 
ard silver dollars would accomplish tneoebject. Atleast this was 
the argument of those who supported the Senate amendments to 


| was thought would injuriously affect the prospects of the 
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the bill, and without.whose aid it could not be passed. But th 
argument was fallacious, and the fatal defect in the law was t} at 
by treating silveras‘‘ raw material,” to be purchased by the Goy- 
| ernment and manufactured into. money,it was left on the list of 
commodities to be measured in value by gold. 

The inevitable consequence was, that while ths country r 
ceived great benefits by the increase in circulation, it stil/ 
fered by the decline in silver bullion, which, while itself me; 
ured by gold, is really the standard which messures everythi: 
else. 

The same vice afflicted the ‘‘ cowardly subterfuge” of 189 
an exaggerated degree, because while the act of 1878 requi 
the coinage of the bullion purchased by the Government, th 
| 1890 merely stored it, and disbursed the price paid for it 

lipations of the Government. " 


Lat, 


THE SHERMAN ACT 
_ I do not propose, Mr. Speaker, to enter into any defense of | 
Sherman law. It was what the Democratic party denounced 
to be—a mere makeshift. A large majority of the Democra 
party and a very considerable element of the Republican par 
had favored free coinage since 1878; and the Administration 
Mr. Harrison, standing for the capitalist interest of the count 


| found itself confronted in the Fifty-first Congress with a fr 
| coinage majority in both Houses. 


The feat to be accomplished was to side-track the m 
ment without the intervention of a Presidential veto, whi 


I\ 


publican party in the approaching Presidential election. | 


crats of the House voted solidly against it, because they knew 
it was a ‘‘ makeshift,’ and that the support of the silver-minin; 
interest had been obtained by furnishing what appeared to be a 
profitable market for all silver of American production. 

The Democratic party denounced it, and demanded legislatio 
which would— 
hola tothe use’of both gold and silver as the standard money of t! 
try, and to the coinage of both gold and silver, without discrimin 
against either metal or charge for mintage, but the dollar unitof coinag: 
both metals must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, or be 
justed through international agreement, or by such safeguards of legis! 
as shall insure the maintenance of the parity of the two meta! 
equal power of every dollar at all times in the markets and in pa) 
debt; and we demand that all a es currency shall be kept at par w 
redeemable in suchcoin. We insist upon this policy as especially nex 
for the protection of the farmers and laboring classes, the first and! 
fenseless victims of unstable money and a fluctuating currency. 


This, I submit, sir, could only be accomplished by an act 
while it limited coinage by such conditions as would av 
danger of placing the country on a silver basis, would rec 
silver as a money metal and not treat it as a commodity. 

The experience we obtained from the operation of the 
act proves conclusively that silver coinage limited to the 1 
of the country ean be sustained on its own merit and \ 


| being convertible into gold, and no law which falls sh: 


mitting silver bullion to the mints to be coined into mo: 
ratio fixed by law can restore it to the value it lost by b 
monetized. 

There is nota line or syllable in that law which mak 
Government in any way responsible for the dollars coined unde 
it or the certificates issued against their deposit in the Treasur: 
they are legal tender for debt only,,.yet notwithstanding thei 
bullion value depreciated 40 per cent, they continued tocircul 
as freely as gold, Treasury or bank notes. It was not until 1 
Sherman act of 1890 that by any sortof implication they co 
treated as token dollars which the Government was under a 
ligations to redeem or maintain at par. 


THE DUTY OF THD DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 





Mr. Speaker, the clear duty. of the Democratic party, in 
judgment, was to enact such a statute. We could not go to | 
length of free and unlimited coinage without running the 
having more silver coined into money than the business 
country would sustainatpar. I donot say thatsuch would | 
been the result, or that I believe it would; butifthe argun 
of those who advocate the single standard be true, such 
have been the consequence. 

Under the limitations of the platform we were not autho 
to make the experiment or run the risk. We did not promis 
the people that. we would; on the contrary, that by the ‘sa! 
guards of legislation we should insure the maintenance of t 
parity of the two metals, and the equal power of every dollar 
all times in the markets and in payment of debt.” 

The President in his letter of acceptance emphasized thos 
conditions, and added that— 


The people are entitled to sound and honest currency, abundantly sufi 
cient in volume to supply their business needs. 


Had we by unguarded legislation authorized the coinage of 
money which would not have beenona parity with other money, 











equal thereof in purchasing power. we would have 
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and : nstead of executing the pledges made to the people 
7 soliciting their suffrages. : 

’ whit have we done, and what do we propose to do to 
» will of the people as expressed at the polls? When 
a known as the Wilson vas introduced early in the 
= ession, its supporters advocated it on two lin one 
: lism isan ‘‘irridescent dream,” n impo 
: sat by a law of nature the gold standard prevails no 
iLprevail, and that no human legislation can atfect 
the advocates of the single standard, and t i 
claim that they wer upting to carry into « t 
isions of the pa ‘ty platform. On the contrary, one of 
ine members [Mr. RAYNER of Mary d sc] t 
S ie to ado SO. ihe ian from K ( 
, the gentleman from II] is [Mr. SPRINGER], and 
( ntleman from West Virginia |Mr. WILSON], advo- 
¢ diate passage, on id that d oral 
the country aemande im late relief: that 1e 
of acoinage act which wi to present cot 
1 require time and mo houghtful considera 
not be riven whil the e ntry \ ed fo ell 
» ‘nest friends of bim llism, ed Ho not to 
non the pending measure, but to pass i d dea th 
question later, when we ¢ d with p de 
ecislation in line with th form and meet 
of our constituen \ majority of the Dem 
voted to amend the b by 1 iving the Bia ( 
nt was voted down 103 ocrats 110 Re 
ainst 144 De jocra l4R ins ! 2Po 2 
Mr. Speaker, w ( sed inthe S ( cO 
e conditions which xisted when it was forced 
throug! House had almostentirely passed aw Ample time 
C O ull consideration é 7 ynhase o ¢ ns 
nd the most elaborate and al eI é min 
the continued use of silver as money have been de- 
[ 3; debate: but notwl I impli ae « 
of « nity, and fullness of obligation to th pal 
tituents, Senators professing changed ce ions 
ting that they were ardent bimet ists refused eve 
providing for the coi re of si ro tern 
\ minority of Democrats standing ] 1e Repub 
lic a vied every proposition to am the Dill in ny pa 
: t V re 

i vl ), Sl’, WIL sear vain [0 " r 

I se. pt that the country « inded wi tic 
pe Lit m nD ‘Oo is | ) 
be rough this House in the same w 

‘ Democrat and Representative of Demo { 
er test against it, beca se it no po e I bs 
wh isting volume of circulation can bein é 
lar: practically pledge e States to ret 
" r of money issued un r the Bland and §) n! S 
in gx 1 demand, without provid yany means of doings e- 
cause egradesevery dollar of the money issued under the Bland 
lav ch had maintained itself by the force of its legal-ter 
q ; me for twelve years,to the condition of mere tok 
money, the representative of a promise to payin gold; and f 
be seit! . Without anv satisfactory reas oO d to the con- 
t use of both gold and silver as the sta d ey of th 

é country, as pledged to the countr) in th otf of the 
Democratic party, and thereby unequivocally adopts gold 
q 80] ndard of values and sole basis of our « t 

: test against it for what it does, at Lor hat it dose i 
It accomplishes what the capitalists of the country have wanté 
ii rs. : 

It will necessitate an issue of bonds. The national debt 
being rapidly extinguished; in a few years we v have no bond 
and bonds are what they want and will hav 
_The Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] gave notice in the 
closing hours of the debate that the measure was incomplete 

j without a bond attachment. The press, which has been advoc 
; ing the bill, is erying more loudly for bonds than it did fo 
3 peal, and with the enormous liability the Government is ass 
‘ ing it will be impossible to avoid issuing the 
i ‘ » il ri? old 


—— long as the Government is bound to red i silver in g 
it will be compelled to furnish it whenever the wants of Europe 
demand it. When there is a demand for export 
or England it is met by an advance in bank notes, if 
insufficiency of supply; but under the conditions created by this 
bill any foreigner can ‘‘hold up” the Treasury of the United 
: States, and force it to stand and deliver as long as he can present 
silver certificates for redemption. 
How the demand is to be met except by the sale of bonds isan 
unsolved problem. 
t will not be amiss, Mr. Speaker, on this occasion to call at- 
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Sro. 2. That so much of section 3524 of the Revised Statutes of the United | tially in the vigorous arms of the idle workman. A 


States as provides for acharge of one-fifth of 1 per cent for converting stand- 
ard gold bullion intocoin is hereby repealed, and hereafter no charge shall 
be made for that service. 

Src. 3. That section 5177 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, lim- 
iting the aggregate amount of circulating notes of national banking associ- 
ations, be, and is hereby, repealed; and each existing banking association 
may increase its circulating notes in accordance with existing law without 
respect to said aggregate limit; and new banking associations may be or- 
ganized in accordance with existing law without respect to said aggregate 
imit; and the provisions of law for the withdrawal and redistribution of 
national-bank currency among the several States and Territories are hereby 
repealed. And whenever, and so often, as circulating notes shall be issued 
to any such banking association, so increasing its capital or circulating 
notes, or so newly organized as aforesaid, it shall be the duty of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to redeem the legal-tender United States notes in excess 


only of #300,000,000, to the amout of 80 per centof the sum of national-bank | 


notes so issued to any such banking association as aforesaid, and to continue 
such redemption as such circulating notes are issued until there shall be 
outstanding thesuam of 8300,000,000 of such legal-tender United States notes. 
and no more. And on and after the Ist day of January, A. D. 1879, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall redeem, in coin, the United States legal-tender 
notes then outstanding on their presentation for redemption at the office of 
the assistant treasurer of the United States in the city of New York in sums 
of not less than #50. And to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to pre- 
pare and provide for the redemption in this act authorized or required, he 
is authorized to use any surplus revenues, from time to time, in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, and to issue, sell, and dispose of, at not 
less than pur, in coin, either of the descriptions of bonds of the United 
States described in the act of Congress approved July 14, 1870, entitled 
“An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,” with like qual- 
ities, privileges, and exemptions, to the extent necessary to carry this act 
into full effect, and to use the proceeds thereof for the purposes aforesaid. 
And all provisions of law inconsistent with the provisions of this act are 
hereby repealed 
Approved January 14, 1875, 


Theeffectof this legislation was arrested by the Bland- Allison 
act of 1878 and the act suspending the resumption act, and it was 
thought by those who maintained that both metals ought to be 
used as money that even more favorable legislation would be en- 
acted later, if the law fulfilled the expectations of its friends. 
Instead of this, we are asked to retrace our stepsand restore the 
financial status of 1878. 

Mr. Speaker, we are exhorted to consent to the enactment of 
the proposed legislation—to consent to the adopt.n finally of the 
gold standard of values and gold basis of all our circulation, on 
the ground that we are, by refusing to do so, violating the pledges 
made to the country and preventing a Democratic Administra- 
tion from effecting promised reforms and giving promised relief. 

In refutation of that contention, by whomsoever made, in sup- 
portof our contention that the continuation of such a policy will 
be, as it has been, ruinous to the best interests of the people and 
oppressive to the last degree, I shall cite the utterances of some 
of the most distinguished Democrats of this and the past genera- 
tions in denunciation of this same policy, now declared to be 
Democratic, and which we arejurged to support. 

I have already quoted from the distinguished Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES], but must add his terrific denunciation 
of those who would, as he puts it, destroy the money of the peo- 
ple and contract the volume of circulation to satisfy the greed of 
the money-changers and usurers: 


Sir, in the entire catalogue of crimes against human society not one can be 
found soawful in all its consequences, both immediate and remote, as a gov- 
ernment commits when it deliberately destroys the money of its own citizens. 
Wherever in all the regions of time such measures have been accomplished 
the horrors of history have taken place. No shrinkage in the amount of 
money, no contraction of the currency in the hands of the people, was ever 
enforced by law to any considerable extent, except amidst broken lives, 
ruined hopes, despair, lost honor, and all the vices springing from the lowest 
depths of poverty and human misery. The worst ingredients of war, pesti- 
lence, and famine all flew from the act of a government violently tearing 
from the hands of the laboring masses the money they so much need. Mur- 
der, theft, robbery, prostitution, forgery, embezzlement, and fraud of every 
hue and mien curse the land that is deprived of a full and sufficient circulat- 
ing medium on which to give employment to its toiling menand women. 

The social statistics of mankind will show that wherever the supply of 
money has been scant and labor poorly paid or left entirely idle, there the 
gallows-tree has borne most frequently its horrid burden; there the jails 
and the penitentiaries and all the haunts of infamy have been most crowded. 
The well-clothed and well-fed Pharisee may ostentatiously thank God that 
he is better than such as these, but he is not. When the strong hand 
of the Government is engaged in abolishing money, and thus interposing 
between the laboring man and the laboring woman and their last chance for 
bread by honest work, their sins for self-preservation are less odious to their 
merciful Father than the prayers of the usurers who have driven them to 
ruin. 

Itis said in highly intelligent quarters that at this hour there are three 
millions of our own people unemployed, who have no other dependence for 
food and shelter than the labor of their hands, and one-half of whom arenow 
tramping from _— to place for crumbs of charity. Pitiable and danger- 
ous spectacle! It never happened before in this land of bounteous nature, 
nor would it now but for the fact that in these later days a class has arisen 
in our midst which is benefited by the scarcity of money, and the consequent 
destruction of all those great industries which afford employment to labor. 
Nor does this frightful spectacle np ary alone to our sympathy with human 
misery, deep and indescribable as that must be. The loss to the country in 
actual wealth arising from the absolute idleness of three million persons is 
very great. It has been estimated that at one dollar per day as wages it 
would amount to enough in two years to liquidate our public debt. The 
United States monetary commission make the following valuable observa- 
tions in their recent report: 

“The worst effect, however, economically considered, of falling prices is 
notupon existing property, nor upon debtors, evil as it is, but upon labor- 
ers, Whom it deprives of — and co to poverty, and upon 
society, which it deprives of that vast sum of wealth which resides poten- 
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shrinking vo} 
money transfers existing property unjustly and causes a concentra 
diminution of wealth. It also impairs the value of existing property » 
eliminating from it that important element of value conferred up mn ft 
the skill, energy, and care of the debtors from whom itis wrested pP. 
does not destroy any existing property, while it does absolutely an 

all the vaiues producible by the lacor which it condemns to idleness 
estimate is not an extravagant one that there are now in the United 
3,000,000 persons willing to work but who are idle because they can 
tain employment. This vast poverty-stricken army is increasing a 
continue to increase as long as falling prices shall continue t 
money capital, the fund out of which wages are paid from labor, a 
courage its investment in other forms of property. 

‘ Labor, cooperating with the forces of nature, is the source of a é 
and to reach the highest degree of effectiveness it must be classified th; 
the aid of capital and supported by capital during the process of pro 
and be measured and paid in money, each unit of which is a sight 
all other forms of property, bearing a value in proportion to th 
such drafts. Inorder that any country may reach the maximum of mat; 
prosperity certain conditions are indispensable. All its labor, assisted 
the most approved machinery and appliances, must be employed 
fruits of industry must be justly distributed. These conditions 
0ssible when capital is absolutely protected against violence and fr: 
illegitimate legislative interference, and when the laborer is prote: 
natural right to dispose of his labor in such manner as he may prefe1 
are utterly impossible When the money stock is shrinking and th: 
value of property and services is declining. Howsoever great the na 
resources of a country may be, however genial its climate, fertile its s 
genious, enterprising, and industrious its inhabitants, or free its instit 
if the volume of money is shrinking and prices are falling, its me) 
will be overwhelmed with bankruptcy, its industries will be paralyz 
destitution and distress will prevail.’ 


1aD 


And also what he had to say of an act identical to the on 
der consideration, on the 18th of February last: 


Mr. VOORHEES. I should have voted the other day to take up what is 
known as the Sherman act and for its repeal, but for the fact that its pas 
sage would absolutely demonetize silver and leave it supported by not one 
word of legislation. I thought the measure was audacious; I thought it an 
outrage to ask men like myself and others to absolutely sweep from un 
the silver currency every vestige oflaw. That isnot what we meant at Chi 
cago; that is not what the people mean 

I should vote for the repeal of the Sherman act simply because it is vicious 
in principle, but it must be in connection with something better. Youmight 
as Well authorize a circulating medium based upon tobacco by the hogs 
head or cotton by the bale as upon silver in its bullion shape. It must be 
coined into money, and such is the position of the Democratic party as 
clared in national convention. 


On the 10th of January, 1878, one of the Senators from Kentuck 
[Mr. Beck], than whom no man in the United States stood higher 
as a Democrat and a statesman, said in speaking to the resolu- 
tion then pending in the Senate, which is as follows: 


‘‘ Whereas by the act entitled ‘An act to strengthen the public credit,’ ap 
proved March 18, 1869, it was provided and declared that the faith of the 
Jnited States was thereby solemnly pledged to the payment in « : 
equivalent of all the interest-bearing obligations of the United States, « 
cept in cases where the law authorizing the issue of such obligations had ex 
pressly provided that the same might be paid in lawful money or r 
rency than gold and silver; and 

** Whereas all the bonds of the United States authorized to be issu 
the act entitled ‘An act to authorize the refunding of the national «& ‘ 

roved July 14, 1870, by the terms of said act were declared to be redeem 
fn coin of the then present standard value, bearing interest payabl 
annually in such coin; and 

** Whereas all bonds of the United States authorized to be issued u 
the act entitled ‘An act to provide for the resumptionof specie payn 
approved January i4, 1875, are required to be of the description of bonds of 
the United States described in the said act of Congress approved July l4 
1870, entitled ‘An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt;’ and 

“Whereas, at the date of the passage of said act of Congress last aforesaid 
to wit, the 14th day of July, 1870, the coin of the United States of standard 
value of that date included s'iver dollars of the weight of 412} grains each, de 
clared by the act approved January 18, 1837, entitled ‘An act supplementary 
to the actentitled ‘Anact establishing a mint and regulating the coins of the 
United States,’’ to be a legal tender of payment, according to their nominal 
value, for any sums whatever: Therefore, 

**Be it resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring therein 
That all the bonds of the United States issued or authorized to be issued 
under the said acts of Congress hereinbefore recited are payable, principal 
and interest, at the option of the Gevernment of the United States, in silver 
dollars, of the coinage of the United States, containing 412} grains each of 
standard silver; andthat to restore to its coinage such silver coins as a legal 
tender in payment of said bonds, principal and interest, is not in violation 
of the public faith nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor 

Mr. Beck. Mr. President, as I understand the resolution and the pream 
ble just read in the hearing of the Senate, it means that it is not only the 
right but, those facts being true, it is the duty of the Senate to vote forsome 
bill restoring the standard silver dollar of 412} grains to the position it oc 
cupied before its coinage was denied by the act of February 1”, 1873 and be 
fore its legal-tender quality was destroyed by the Revised Statutes in 1874 
Believing as I do that all the recitals and conclusions in the resolution just 
read are true, and believing that there are many other equally cogent rea 
sons why some bill having that effect should be passed ' y the Senate, Isha 
give my reasons for supporting such a bill, believing that 1 can do so as well 
now under this resolution as I could if the bill were betore the Senate 


And referring to the act of 1873, demonetizing silver, he said: 


Is it not good faith to the people that we should repeal it? I hold my ai 
giance to be good faith to all the people of this country, good faith to 
taxpayer; and when I am acting in good faith to him I am acting in go000 
faith to all the creditors of the country. But I never willseek to perpetuate 
any law that has broken down all industries, contracted the currency of [he 
country, and a upon us the miseries that we now see. Thousands ¢ 
men, able and willing to work, are begging for bread. With bounteous har 
vests, with trouble in Europe and Asia, which opens up markets to us SY 
withdrawing their competition, when the South is springing to its feet and 
the States of Louisiana and South Carolina, thank God, at last have come 
to occupy the same relation to this Government that Vermont and New 
Ham do, all calling for capital, all seeking to develop their industries, 
now that war and strife are at an end, are we in the midst of all that to stop 
and say that the people of the States and of the country shall not have the 
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++ of the silver which is produced in our own country, and that gold 

denen put at 8 per cent premium because we will not allow ourselves to 
sha” © Ping to compete with lt? 
use a} ‘ n paper is refused at the custom-houses Why Because that di 

Oe io the interest of the bondholder. Our own silver is not to be taken 
ee that would diminish the profits of the bondholder. Wecan not u 

roaw the debts of the railroads, of the States, and of the corporations 

ld prevent the bondholder from selling the gold that he 
vets from the Government or from purchasing the property of the peo 
+ the rate that he can W hen there is nothing else tocompete withit. As 
‘1 said by the Senator from Ohio | Mr. Matthews] the other day, what 
cjiver fallen in comparison with Willit not buy more land, more calico 

of anything than it ever did before Itisonly incomparison with gold 
+ has fallen, not in comparison with property. But I can not forbear 
> his own words: s 
“BATON. Has it not depreciated in the purchase of 
nd abro 14? Can you buy the same amount with thesa 
/ iver that you could with the corresponding degree ¢ 
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MATTHEWS. Has the Senator finished his question 
EATON. I have. 
MATTHEWS. Then I answer, and it can be demonstrated by an im 
nable array of facts, that silver can to-day buy more of every other 
duct of human labor than it couldin July, 1870, gold alone ex 
ands, houses, stocks of merchandise, machinery, labor, everything 
: here, elsewhere. In Asia, in Europe, throughout this whole con 
nt. nowhere, measured by the average price of the general commodities 
‘he world, has silver depreciated the breadth of ahair. On the contrary, 
nas maintained its position. It can buy to-day more land, more houses, 
ore machinery, more calico, more cotton, more everything than it could 
ye) the same number of grains of the same standard and fineness 


The Senator from Ohio, the noblest Roman of them all, gave his 
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opinion of the single standard (now orthodox Democratic doc- 
in the following vigorous and trenchant language: 

THURMAN. I will tell you why [thinkso, There is one class of peopl 

ho suppose that if silver is remonetized all they will have to do wil: be 

-o out and hold up their hats and catch silver dollars as they rain 

wn They will be very much disappointed. There is another set of peo 
le who think the public credit will be utterly ruined; that utter destruction 
willcome upon the country; that you can not refund the debtatallata 
ower rate of interest; that all the public securities will go down, and that 

he business of the country will be destroyed; and there is just as much 

reason in supposing any such thing as that, in my poor humble judgment, 

as there is for supposing that this earth will be struck by a comet and ut 
rly destroyed within the next month 

There is no reason Whatsoever for any such opinion, and the very fact that, 
is [have just read to you, gold is lower now than it was last Thursday and 

wublic securities are higher, shows how utterly fallacious any such idea is 
But here we have in the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, copied by 
the President, this most extraordinary statement, in effect, thatif weremon 

tize silver the public debt can not be refunded at a lower rate of interest, 
und we shall lose $20,000,000 or $21,000,000 of interestayear. Howisthatthing 
madeup? First, by saying that we can not refund the $700,000,000 bonds, which 
are now 6 percents, at 4 per cent; and therefore, counting the difference be- 
tween 4 per cent and 6 per cent, the Government will lose $14,000,000 a year 
hatit mightsave. Inthenext place, we can not refund the 5 percents at4 per 
ent; and, counting the difference between 4 and 5, that makes a difference 
of $7,000,000, and adding the $7,000,000 and the $14,000,000 together makes 
#21,000,000 which we might save if we refunded at 4 per cent, but which we 
shall lose if we remonetize silver; and that in the face of the plain fact that 
you issued and put on the market, where they were bought, $70,000,000 of 
5 percents when silver was a full legal tender; and that in face of the fact 
which every man knows, that if you were to pass the silver bill to-day 
you could refund every dollar of the public indebtedness at 4} per cent; so 
that the difference, instead of being between 4 per and 6 per cent, is be 
tween 4 per cent and 4} per cent, even if you were to admit that you could 
not refund the public debt at 4 per cent, for no man in his senses denies that 
you can refund every dollar of it at 4) per cent. 

Then, instead of there being this saving of interest of 821,000,000 a year 
which the Secretary of the Treasury and the President assert can be done if 
we do not pass the silver bill, I defy any man, any arithmetician to make a 
saving of more than between five and six millions a year—a mere bagatelle 
in comparison to the benefit to this country which owes #10,000,000,000 of 
debt, Federal, State, municipal, corporate, and individual, by the remoneti 
“ation of silver. And yet that thing goes out to this country thatthe coun- 
ry is to save $21,000,000 a year by continuing the demonetization of silver 
and making gold the only standard, and making a better bargain with the 
purchasers of the bonds of the United States. Sir, therenever was agreater 
piece of fallacy in the wide world,in my humblejudgment. Perhaps! assert 
it too strongly. Imay doso. Iamtoo doubtful of my own judgment ever 
to make very strong and positive assertions, for I know very well my own 
fallibility; but of all the things that ever I have seen in a public document 
that proposition seems to me the most untenable 


The debate on this resolution was elaborate and extended, 
covering directly the advantages of monometallism and bimetal- 
lism. The excerpts which [ have given are fairly indicative of 
the sentiment on the Democratic side of the Chamber, and on 
its final passage by a large majority the Democrats from the 

South and West, excepting one from Georgia and one from Mis- 
p sissippi, gave it their support. These sentiments were echoed 
} inthe House then presided over by the present distinguished 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

[ submit, sir, the Democratic platform record the 
party has made since 1877 in defense of my refusal to support a 
policy which leads, and has led us, to gold monometallism. 

With the same conditions confronting us, so graphically de- 
scribed in the debate on the Bland bill and the Matthews reso- 
lution of 1878, we propose to apply an entirely different remedy. 

That Congress declared that the public debt should be paid in 
gold or silver coin at the option of the Government. It declared 
for bimetallism, and as a step in that direction provided for the 
colnage of $2,000,000 per month; in other words, it gave an im- 
mediate increase of circulation of $24,000,000 per year and prom- 
ised more; it also suspended the resumption act, so as to arrest 
any further contraction of the circulation from that source. 
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This wise, beneficent, and merciful legislation was denounced 
by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], tl Secretary of the 
Treasury, as destructive of t! pub ‘ irious to the 
public welfare ind wught w mis é 9 Lis Opin 
ion was the o ion of all thats Hov ey we i 
or rather how far they were erly f t. subs ‘ nts 
have shown to their confu : 

Now they ive s§ eed it in opt illo ( oN 
actly Opposite characte. Th ’ 5 } t 
patient by copious bleeding Chey | 3 
for more mone y DY cutt off the on source ¢ 

ive held to the continued use o oth gol 
standard money of the country, and provid 
bo nh On eq terms and without e ryve tor ntage ) 
down every proposition looking to the coinage of silver « 
terms at They have done exactly what the be ind 
brokers and money-lenders and capitalists of th I ‘ 
the New and Old World wante aone tot! tte nd 
is to result, they predict, a restoration of cor em 
business, better prices, easier money and a ! ] t 
If they are no better informed now than they have heretofore 
proved themselves to be, we may well dread the future 

| hope, Mr. Speaker, they are for once right, and that be | 
cent results may flow from our action of to-day If so, they wil 
be entitled to all the credit, and I for one v freely accord it to 


them. 
But I sincerely trust that, with this vexed question disposed o 
for the present, we will proceed to the consideration of 
important matters from which good r 
people obtain relief from the pressure of the 
I add as an appendix the Bland b 
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House, the Bland-Allison act as finally adopted, and the She 
man act of 1890 
APPENDIX 
BLAND AC’ 
Ana oa rize the [free coinage of the standar ver d \ 
pre its legal-tender characte 
Be it ena y the Senate and H Re} tatives of 
of America in ¢ Vv e8s sembled, That there L be ed, a ra 
mints of the United States, silver dollars of the weight of 4124 uit 
standard silver, as provided in the act of January 18, 183 n wh ‘ 
the devices and superscriptions provided by said act; which coi ‘ 
with all silver dollars heretofore coined by the United State 
and fineness, shall bealegal tender, at their nominal valu 
dues, public and private, except where otherwise provi by 
any owner of silver bullion may deposit the same at any United S 
age mint or assay office, to be coined into s h « irs, for hi ‘ 
the same terms and conditions as gold bullion is deposited f i 
existing law 
SEC All acts and parts of ac inconsistent With the provis 
act are hereby repealed 
BLAND-ALLISON ACT 
An actt it rize the coinage of tl tandard silver dollar, ar I 
its legal r charact 
Be it enacted l i Ho i Re fat rt 
of Ameri led, That there shall coined, a 
mints of the U silver dollars of the weight of 41 i \ 
of standard silver, as provided in the act of Jar I 8, 1837, on Wh 
be the devices and superscriptions provid by said act; w 
gether with all silver dollars heretofore coined by tl I “d Sta 
weight and fineness, shall be a ul tends ne l 
debts and dues, pt > and private, except where otherwise expr« 1 
lated in the contr And the Secretary of the Treasury but 
directed to purchase, from time to time, silver bullion, at the ‘ e 
thereof, not less than two million dollars’ worth per month, nor more lan 
four million dollars’ worth per mot , and cause the same t i 
monthly, as fast as so purchased, into such dollars; and a sum su ent to 
carry out the foregoing provision of this act is here! i 
any mey inthe Treasury not otherwise appro Lin 
seign re arising from this colnage shall bea I 
l rea is provided under existing laws relative to the su ry 
) e: Provided, That the amount of money, at any one time 
such s r bullion, exclusive of such resulting « shall not ex $5,000 
000: And provided further, That nothing in this t i t t ‘ 
thorize the payment in silver of certificate deposit issued under 
visk of section 254 of the Revised + 
SE 2. That immediately after the pa ge of this act, the President sh 
invite ernments of the countries com posing the Latin Union, so calle 
and of su ther European nations as he may deem advisable, t tl 
United State na conference, to ad 1common ratio between ur 
silver, for the purpose of establishing, internationally, the use of 
mone} and curing fixity of relative value between those meta 
confere e to be held at such place, in Europe o1 he United State i 
such time within six months, as may be mutual ed upor cecu 
tives of the governments joining in the same, whenever the g nment > 
invited, or any three of them, shall have signified t ir willlt t to units 
in the sa 
The | ent shall, by and with the advice and nt of the Senate 
appoint three missioners, who sh attend such conference on behalf 
the Unite Sta and shall report the doin thereof to the President, wl 
shall tra 1 ame to Congress 
Said issioners shall each receive the sum of #2,500, and their r« 
able expe s, to be approved by the Secretary of State; and 
necessa ) pay such compensation and expenses is hereby ap] 
out of a money in the Treasury not otherw ippropriated 
SE That any holder of the coin authorized by this act may the 
same with the Treasurer or any assistant treasurer of the United States, in 
sums not less than $10, and receive therefor certificates of not less than 810 
} each, corresponding with the denominatior f the United 1otes 
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| 
The coin deposited for or representing the certificates shall be retained in 
the Treasury for the yayment of the same on demand. Said certificates 
shall be receivable for customs, taxes, and all public dues, and when so re- | 
ceived may be reissued. 
Sec. 4. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of this 
act are hereby repealed 


then President of the United States, Governor Hancoc 
to call upon him, because he said, ‘‘ Notwithstanding | 


hil 


| reputation, notwithstanding he was the first general t 
| to the defense of the people of Massachusetts at the . 


the Revolution, notwithstanding this is the first vis 


| great conqueror to the field of his early military achi: 


ACT OF JULY 14, 1800 


Directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury note 
thereon, and for other purposes 

Be it ena i by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby directed to purchase. from time to time, silver bullion to the aggregate 
amount of 4,500,000 ounces, or so much thereof as may be offered in each month, 
at the market price thereof, not exceeding $1 for 371.25 grains of pure silver, 
and to issue in payment of such purchases of silver bullion ‘Treasury notes 
of the United States to be prepared by the Secretary of the Treasury,in such 
form and of such denominations, not less than $1 nor more than $1,000, as he 
may prescribe, and a sum sufficient to carry into effect the provisions of this 
act is hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated 4 

Spc. 2. That the Treasury notes issued in accordance with the provisions 
of this act shall be redeemable on demand, in coin, at the Treasury of the 
United States, or at the office of any assistant treasurer of the United States 
and when so redeemed may be reissued; but no greater or less amount of 
such notes shall be outstanding at any time than ihe cost of the silver and | 
the bullion standard silver dollars coined therefrom, then held in the Treas 
ury purchased by such notes; and such Treasury notes shall be a legal ten 
der in payment of all debts, public and private, except where otherwise ex- | 
pressly stipulated in the contract, and shall be receivable for customs, taxes, 
and all publ.c dues, and when so received may be reissued; and such notes, 
when held by any national banking association, may be counted as a part of | 
its lawful reserve. That upen demand of the holder of any of the Treasury 
notes herein provided for the Secretary of the Treasury shall, under such 
regulations as he may prescribe, redeem such notes in gold or silver coin 
at his discretion, it being the established policy of the United States to main 
tain the two metals ona parity with each other upon the present legal ratio, 
or such ratio as may be provided by law. 

Src. 8. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall each month coin 2,000,000 
ounces of the silver bullion purchased under the provisions of this act into 
standard silver dollars until the lst day of July, 1891, and after that time he 
shal! coin of the silver bullion purchased under the provisions of this act 
as much as may be necessary to provide for the redemption of the Treasury | 
notes herein provided for, and any gain or seigniorage arising from such 
coinage shall be accounted for and paid into the Treasury 

Sec. 4. That the silver bullion purchased under the provisions of this act 
shall be subject to the requirements of existing law and the regulations of the 
mint rvice governing the methods of determining the amount of pure sil- 
ver contained, and the amount of charges or deductions, if any, to be made. 

S} 5. That so much of the act of February 28, 1878, entitled “An act to 
authorize the cofnage of the standard silver dollar and to restore its legal- 
tender character,”’ as requires the monthly purchase and coinage of the 
same into silver dollars of not less than %2,000,000, nor more than #4,000,000 
worth of silver bullion, is hereby repealed. 

Sec.8 That upon the passage of this act the balances standing with the 
Treasurer of the United States tu the respective credits of national banks 
for deposits made to redeem the circulating notes of such banks, and all de- 
posits thereafter received for like purpose, shall be covered into the Treas- 
ury as a miscellaneous receipt, and the Treasurer of the United States shall 
redeem from the general cash in the Treasury the circulating notes of said 
banks which may come into his possession subject to redemption; and upon 
the certiticate of the Comptroller of the Currency that such notes have been 
received by him and that they have been destroyed, and that no new notes 
wi!l be issued in their place, reimbursement of their amount shall be made 
to the Treasurer, under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury 
may prescribe, from an appropriation hereby created, to be known as na- | 
tional-bank notes, redemption account; but the provisions of this act shall 
not apply to the deposits received under section 3 of the act of June 20, 1874, 
reouiring every national bank to keep in lawful money with the Treasurer 
of the United States a sum equal to 5 per cent of its circulation, to be held 
and used for the redemption of its circulating notes; and the balance re- 
maining of the deposits so covered shall, at the close of each month, be re- 
ported on the monthly public debt statement as debt of the United States 
bearing no interest. 

Sxc. 7. That this act shall take effect thirty days from and after its pas- 
sace 





Election Laws. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


. OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, September 29, 1898. 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R.2331) to repeal all 
statutes relating to supervisors of ejections and special deputy marshals, 
and for other purposes— 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: We are now entering upon the discussion of 
laws which seek to carry our Government back to its original 
—— and its original purity. “While the gentleman from 

lassachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] was speaking, I recollected how 
differently his ancestors in New England considered the relative 
power of the Federal and the State government. I recollect=d that 
on one occasion, when Gen. Washington visited the State of Mas- 
sachusetts notwithstanding his great reputation, acquired during 
the war of the Revolution, notwithstandingthe fact that he was 


| notwithstanding he is President of the United ‘tate 
| standing he is visiting the greatCommonwealth ove 


preside, yet the office of governor of Massachusetts ij 
higher than that of President of the United States, 
call upon me first.” [Laughter on the Democratic 

In confirmation of this position assumed by Governor |} 


[ hold in my hand Bancroft’s Life of Washington, \ 


| an account of Washington's triumphant tour through 


setts in October and November, 1789. 

The account of this journey is found on pages 
gives an account of his visiting the scene of his 
of the Revolution. It says, page 390: 

In ‘ ry place through which he passed business wa 


| classes of citizens were eagerly employed to obtain a sig! 
| their Country, and to join in the common expressions of \ 
| tachment, Military parades, pro ms, and trinm \ 
|;him in those populous towns at which he stopped, anda 


public curiosity engrossed by his journey, that the nev 


VSDADe 
were filled with narratives of its progress and termination. — 


And in all this triumphal journey through th: 


Massachusetts there is no mention that he had tl] 


| meeting the governor of that Commonwealth 


Oa page 391 the great historian says: 

At Cambridge, the lieutenant-governor and coun ‘ 
waited upon him and accompanied him to Boston, escort 
collection of citizens, under the direction of the marshal! of 
the sheriff of Suffcl.. 

The historian then proceeds to 


4 


aecount 


| cession as it advanced towards and 1d Bo 


through triumphal arches, and says: 


This procession opened to the right and left, and hx ‘ 
horseback, preceded by companies of artillery and infantry 
ant-governor and council, the marshal and sheriff, passed to 

I am the fortunate possessor of a rare and very val 
giving the history of the Wolcott family. Mr. Wo 
Secretary of the Treasury under Washington, a cor 
took place regarding the efforts of Senator Trumb 
friends to secure the promotion of that distinguished S 
the position of lieutenant-governor of Connecticut. T 
of the correspondence was, that, on account of Senator T 
long and distinguished service, he was entitled to pron 
United States Senate to the office of lieutenant-gover! 
necticut. 

Gen. Trumbull was a very distinguished man, he 
master-general and aid-de-camp to Gen. Washington 
Revolution; he was elected to the First, Second, and 1 
gresses, and was Speaker of the House of Representati 

In referring to Ben. Perley Poore’s work I find it 
after holding these offices he ‘‘ was elected United St 
tor in 1795, but resigned when elected, in 1796, lieuté 
ernor of Connecticut.” 

We here see an instance of a statesman resigning his 
the United States Senate to accept the place of presidin 


| of the senate in the State of Connecticut. 


I mention these facts, Mr. Speaker, to show how differe 
State sovereignty and State importance, as compared with 
eral sovereignty and Federal importance, were viewed at 
day and are viewed at this time. 

Before I proceed with my speech I will remind the gen 
from Massachusetts of the views of some of the distin 
statesmen of that State. In the Constitutional Convent 
distinguished gentleman, Elbridge Gerry, who becam« 
of Massachusetts and Vice-President of the United St 
who held many other offices of trust from the 
great Commonwealth, stated in the Convention 
oppose the Constitution because of the power of 
the places of election; and I will also, while on this ject, 
attention to the fact that a part of the opposition in the cor 
tion of Massachusetts, which finally ratified the Constit 
was based upon the fact that the second part of the fourt 
tion of the Constitution gave, in certain contingencies, th 
to Congress to pass the character of laws which we stat 
now to determine, in the name of the Constitution, to rep 
the statutes of our country. I read from page 176 of |! 
Debates, volume I: 

The convention having impartially discussed and fully consid 
stitution for the United States of America, * * * ; 
Do, in the name and in behalf of the people of the Commonwealth 0! 

chusetts, assent to and ratify the said Constitution for the United 5 
“ie oe it is the opinion of this convention that certain amendmé¢ 
alterations in the said Constitution would remove the fears and q' 
eS , of many of the good people of this Commonwealth, and 
effectually guard against an undue administration of the Federal G' 
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vi n ratify the view of the « nte 
\ IEELER of Alabama. Che conv ccept 
t Constitution with a proviso th n l ! oO 
I priving Congress of any authorit;: to 
é ng to do with the elections in the States. 
McCLEARY of Minnesota A me! el 
posed as the gentleman indicates. but v ti 
r. WHEELER of Alabama. The records of tl conve 
of Massachusetts which ratified the Constitution state 1 ; 
( on was adopted that it was th opinion of the conve 
that certain amendments should be mat to the Constit 
i the only one they mention was that the Constitution 
snded as not to allow Congr to exercise the powers vest 
in it by the first section of the fourth arti ept when 
State shall neglect or refuse to make the re tions ther . 
mentioned or shall make regulations subversiv the rights « : 
the people and a free and equal represent ition in Congress. 
And the convention enjoined it upon their representative 5 
Congress at all times, until the alterations and provisions afor 
said have been considered, to exert all their infl ce and 
all resonable and legal metho to obtain a tification of t} 
said alterations and provisi — ! 
he record also shows that eight other States, in like manner ieee le ' ¢ 


demanded that this last clause of the fourth section should be | ° ; ‘ 
obliterated. = 


N . . f +) tuexr 4 ‘ . 
Mr. Speaker, I come from asection of the country that is prob- ’ : 
ably more interested in the repeal of this election law than any a th t offici ite vy Om 


other partof the United States. For twenty years the Southern if ‘) 
people have suffered tyranny from the exercise of the powers 

given to the Federal judges by this law. Only in the last elec- 3 atson — eS Se — 
tion in the district which I have the honor to represent, where | 4); chen rene. Ser neg oo 

the Democratic vote was 15,607, the Republican vote 11,808, and ! ion 1 prejudice 
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And these were the questions which were asked to ascertain 
their bias, their opinion, and their prejudice. 

Mr. Speaker, let us go back and make a very brief review of 
the manner in which this Government under which we live was 
formed. The Articles of Confederation declared—- 

Each State retains fts sovereignty, freedom, and independence, and every 


power, jurisdiction, and right which is not by this Confederation expressly 
delegated to the United States in Congress assembled. 


After the war of the Revolution some very distinguished men 
proposed thata meeting should be held at Annapolis to discuss 
the subject of forming ‘‘a more perfect union.” Only a few 
members met there—representatives from but three States—and 
they issued an address, which resulted in the Convention which 
met in Philadelphia and framed the Constitution. I want very 
briefly to show how the paragraph which we are discussing be- 
came a part of the Constitution of our country. After the Con- 
vention was convened, electing George Washington as presi- 
dent, Mr. Pinckney presented the first draft of the Constitution, 
containing among other things this declaration: 

Kach State shall ee the time and manner of holding elections by 
the = for the House of Delegates; and the House of Delegates shall be 
the judges of the elections, returns, and qualifications of the members. 

Mr. Hamilton also prepared a draft, which I shall not read, 
but which was in very much the same line. Other drafts were 
prepared. Finally, on the 23d of July, it was unanimously re- 
solved (I read from Journal of the Convention as filed by the 
Secretary of State, page 199): 

That the proceedings of the Convention for the establishment of a national 
wovernment, except what respects the supreme executive, be referred toa 
committee, for the purpose of reporting a constitution conformably to the 
proceedings aforesaid. 

On the 24th (page 201) the convention chose this committee on 
detail by ballot. It consisted of Hons. John Rutledge, of South 
Carolina, afterward Chief Justice; Edmund Randolph, of Vir- 
ginia, afterward Washington’s Attorney-General and Secretary 
of State: Nathaniel Gorham, of Massachusetts; Oliver Ellsworth, 
of Connecticut, afterward Senator, Chief Justice, and envoy to 
france; and James Wilson, of Pennsylvania, afterward on the 
Supreme Bench. On the 26th the proceedings and resolution 
were referred. The clause affecting the election of members of 
Congress, as shown by the Journal, page, 207, and by Elliot, vol- 
ume 5, page 375, was: 

Resolved, That the members of the first branch of the Legislature ought to 
be elected by the people of the several States for the term of two years. 

The plans proposed to the Convention by Mr. Pinckney on May 
20, and by Mr. Patterson on June 15 were also referred to the 
committee on detail, after which the Convention adjourned until 
August 6 (Journal, page 214, and Elliot, page 376). The arti- 
cles in Mr. Pinekney’s plan with regard to elections of members 
of Congress were (Elliot, page 139, and Journal, pages 72 and 
73): 

ARTICLE V. 

Bach State shall prescribe the time and manner of holding elections by 
the people for the House of Delegates, and the House of Delegates shall be the 
judges of the elections,\jreturns, and qualifications of their members. 

Mr. Patterson's plan is on page 191 of Elliot and 123 of the 
Journal, It has no provision for the election of Congressmen, 
but it authorizes Congress to elect a Federal Executive. None 
of the plans presented conferred any power upon Congress to 
either make or alter any regulations affecting the election of 
members of Congress, and no suggestions of that character had 
been made to the Convention. On August 6 Mr. Rutledge sub- 
mitted the report of the committee of detail. 

FIRST SUGGESTION OF CONGRESSIONAL INTERFRRENCE. 

The article we are discussing was in these words (Elliot, page 
337): 

ARTICLE VI. 

Seo. 1. The times, and places, and manner of holding the elections of the 
members of each House shall be prescribed by the Legislature of each State; 
but their provisions concerning them may, at any time, be altered by the 
Legislature of the United States. 

This was the first utterance of a member of the Convention 
giving Congressany power to alter regulations of States regard- 
ing elections, or to allow the Federal Government or the Federal 
Congress any control in any event with regard to elections of 
members of Congress. A motion was made to strike out the 
clause which I have just read. This led toa long debate, and 
the only arguments made in favor of the retention of the clause 
was, that it might be necessary, in order to insure the preserva- 
tion of the Government, that elections should be in some measure 
controlled by Federal authority, because, as it was said, States 
might refuse to adoptany regulations by which members of Con- 
gress could beelected. lread this clause, as finally agreed upon, 
from Elliot's Debates, page 402: 

The times, and places, and manner of holding elections of members of each 
House shall be prescribed by the Legislature of each State, respectively; 


but regulations in each of the foregoing cases may at any time be made or 
altered by the Legislature of the United States. 
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On the 10th of September, after the Convention had been jy, sec. 
sion several months, this clause, together with other parts of +) 
| Constitution, was referred to a ‘‘committee on style,” w) 

ported it back in this language: 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators a) 
resentatives shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature t) 
but the Congress may at any time by law make or alter such reg 

On September 14 a further amendment was made, which » 
the paragraph in the Constitution in the language as it n 
pears. 

The Constitution was then submitted to the differcut Stunt, 
for ratification, and I have already read the action of the s; 
of Massachusetts in demanding that that clause should be 
fied so as to deprive the Congress of any power to legislat: 
or undertake to regulate the subject. 

The next State to act was New York, and after a dis 
of the subject and after passing a resolution which was | 
effect that New York only ratified the Constitution upo: 
dition that this clause should be modified and that the s 
paragraph should be stricken out so as to take from Con 
any power on the subject, that great State finally adopt 
Constitution. So that New York adopted the Constitution 
gether with a resolution prepared by Mr. Jay, afterwards 
preme Justice, and it was adopted with the full confidence | 
the clause of the Constitution should be changed so us to t 
from Congress the power with regard to elections and 
that question entirely to the people of the different States 

In the New York convention this matter seems to hay: 
very fully discussed. 

On June 25 Mr. Samuel Jones, a member of the committee on 
rules, said (I read from page 289): 

He did not think it right that Congress should have the power of preseri 
ing or altering the time, place, and manner of holding elections 

He apprehended that the clause might be so construed as to deprive t 
States of an essential right which, in the true design of the Constituti 
was to be reserved to them. 

He therefore wished the clause might be explained, and proposed 
purpose the following amendment: 

‘Resolved, As the opinion of this committee, that nothing in the Cor 
tion now under consideration shall be construed to authorize the Cor 
to make or alter any regulations in any State respecting the times, p 
manner of holding elections for Senators or Representatives, unk 
Legislature of such State shall neglect or refuse to make laws or reg 
for the purpose, or from any circumstance be incapable of makin 


and then only until the Legislature of such State shall make | 
the premises.”’ 


CHIEF JUSTICE JAY DEFINES POWERS OF CONGRESS 

Mr. Jay replied to these remarks (I read from pages 2 
290): 

The Hon. Mr. Jay said that as far as he understood the ideas of t 
man, he seemed to have doubts with respect to this paragraph, an 
might be misconstrued and abused. He said that every govern 
imperfect unless it hada power of preserving itself. Suppose that 
or accident the States should neglect to appoint Representatives; « 
there should be some constitutional remedy for thisevil. Theobvi: 
ing of the paragraph was, thatif this neglect should take place Con 
should have power, by law, to support the Government and prevent th 
solution of the Union. He believed this was the design of the Federal Cor 
vention. 


Hon. Richard Morris, Governor Clinton, and Mr. Jay con- 
tinued the argument, but not one word was suggested indicating 
the possibility of such a constitutional interpretation as is in- 
sisted upon by the advocates of this bill. 

Mr. Smith then proposed that the Constitution should provid 
that each State should be divided into districts. 

Mr. Duane replied, expounding some good Democratic prin 
ciples. I read from page 291: 

If the proposed mode of election be the best, the Legislature of this St 
will undoubtedly adoptit. * * * Sir, how do we know the proposal W 
be agreeable to the other States? Is every State to be compelled to adopt 
our ideas on all subjects? If the gentleman wiil reflect, I believe he will 
doubtful of the propriety of these things. Will it not seem extraordinary 


that any one State should presume to dictate to the Union? As the‘ 
tution stands it will be in the power ofeach State toregulate this impo-tant 


O Ye. 





int. 
While the Legislatures do their duty, the exercise of their discretion is 


sufficiently secured. Sir, this measure woudl carry with it a presumptior 
which I should be sorry to seein the acts of this State. It is |aying down as 
a principle that whatever may suit our interest or fancy should be imposed 
upon our sister States. This does not seem tocorrespond with that modera 
tion which I hope to see in all the proceedings of this convention. 


On July 11, 1788(I read from pages 355 and 356), Mr. Jay moved 
the following resolutions: 


Resolved, as the opinion of the committee, That the Constitution unde! 
sideration ought to be ratified by this convention. 

Resolved further, as the opinion of the committee, That such parts of the sald 
Constitution as may be thought doubtful, ought to be explained, and ‘hat 
whatever amendments may be deemed useful, or expedient, ought to be 
ommended. 

Mr. Jay was supported by Mr. Chancellor Livingston and Mr. Chief-J us 
Morris, and opposed by Mr. Melancton Smith. The debates on this motion 
continued till Tuesday, the 15th of July, when Mr. Smith moved, as an ame! 
ment, to add to the first resolution proposed by Mr. Jay, so that the same 
when amended, should read as follows: 

** Resolved, as the opinion of this commitiee, That the Constitution under co! 
sideration ought to be ratified by this convention; upon condition. né 
theless, that untila convention shall be called and convened for propos!ns 
amendments to the said Constitution * * * that the Congress will oot 








ion in this State respecting the time, pla 


e or alter any reguiat ; 
-of holding elections for Senators or Representatives, unless the Le; 
of this State should neglect or refuse to ma : 
‘ 


rpose, or fromany circul 





' stances bein ble 


in those cases such power Will only be exercised until the Legisla 
his State shall make provision in the pr« ise 
now read from pages 357 and 3o8 
in f 
y 9% Mr. Jones*moved that the word m col tion the res 
( y 23 2 
ld be obliterated and the words n full co med a 


vas carried. 
ote was 31 to 29, and on July 26 the Constitution was thus 


mditionally ratified by a vote of 30 to 27. 
\fter ratifying the ¢ onstitution the convention adopted a reso- 
tion, which I will read from volume 11, part 2, page 321, 
1 ! ty-seventh Congress, April, 1842: 
the convention do, in the name and on behalfof the people of the State 
y York, enjomm it upon their representatives in Congress to exert all 
r influence and use all reasonable means to obtain a ratification of the 





ing amendments to the said Constitution in the manner prescribed 


And among the amendments the representatives from New 
york were enjoined to secure was the following: 

hat the Congress shall not make or alter any regulation in any State re 

ecting the times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators or 
Hepresentatives, unless the Legislature of such State shall neglect or refuse 

Y -e laws or regulations for the purpose, or from any circumstance be 
apable of making the same; and then only until the Legislature of s 
te shall make provision in the premises 

NORTH CAROLINA CONVENTION 


The next State was North Carolina; and that State, after a 
ong time, refused to ratify the Constitution, I think simply and 
solely on the ground of that clause; and it finally, following 
the lead of the other States, adopted the Constitution with the 
recommendation that Congress shall not pass any laws regard- 
ing elections, except when the Legislature of any State shall 
elect, refuse, or be disabled by invasion or rebellion to pre- 

ibe the same. 

n North Carolina there was a stormy time, very largely due 
to the fear that improper use would be made of this permissive 
and conditional power given to Congress with reference to th 
time and manner of electing Senators and Representatives. 

the convention met July 21, 1788, and elected Samuel Johnson 
ts president after much discussion anddebate. I read from De- 
bates in Conventionin North Carolina, page 210. Itwas finally 

Resolved, That a declaration of rights * ought tobe laid beforeCo1 
gress,and the convention of the States that shall or may illed for the 
purpose of amending the said Constit ution, for their consid 
tothe ratification of the Constitution aforesaid on the part of the State of 
North Carolina 








They included proposed amendments to the Constitution, and 
prominent among these was the following, which I will read 
from page 214: 

17. That Congress shall not alter, modify, or interfere 
or manner of holding elections for Senators and Represe1 
of them, except when the Legislature of any State shall neglect, refu 
be disabled by invasion or rebellion to prescribe the same 


On August 2 ([ read from page 216 ‘ 
Mr, Iredel, moved that the report be amended to read 
That, this convention having fully deliberated onthe Constitution, * 

ley do therefore, on behalf of the State of North Caroli and the good 
people thereof, and by virtue of the authority to them legated, ratify the 

iid Constitution on the part of this State; and they do at the same time 
recommend that as early as possible the following amendments to the said 
Constitution may be proposed for the consideration and adoption of the 
several States in the Union in one of the modes prescribed by the fifth 
article thereof.”’ 


times, plac 





tives, or either 











But the feeling against Federal encroachments was so strong, 
that the vote really amounted to a rejection of the Constitution, 
84 being against it and 84 for it. 

[tis true that after the people of North Corolina had read th 
proceedings of conventions of other States, and had by this and 
other means become convinced that the Federal Government 
would not attempt to regulate the manner of conducting elec- 
tions in States, on November 21, 1789, they, in convention 
sembled, ratified the Constitution. 

PENNSYLVANIA CONVENTION 

The Pennsylvania convention met November 21, 1787, and 
elected Frederick Augustus Muhlenberg president. 

This great State came with similar views upon this subject, 
and Mr, Wilson, who was a member of the committee of details 
in the Constitutional Convention at Philadelphia, and afterwards 
on the Supreme Bench, spoke on this subject, and urged the same 
plan of procedure to be adopted. The State of Pennsylvania 
adopted the Constitution with the same conditions and the same 
limitations. 

Mr. Wilson and Mr. McKean discussed the clause of the pro 
posed Constitution which referred to elections. 

They were both earnest advocates of the establishment of a 
Federal Government. On page 296 Mr. Wilson says: 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Representatives may 

be altered by Congress. This power, sir, has been shown to be necessary, 





not only on some particular occasions, but even to the very existence of the | 


Federal Government. I haye heard some very improbable suspicions in 


XXV—38 
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min Harrison was appointed chairman of the committee on cre- 
dentials. 

[ can not pretend to give more than a cursory glance at the 
proceedings, but it is quite clearly shown that the convention 
did not favor those features which gave any power to Congress 
to in any event make regulations as to the election of its mem- 
bers. 

On June 14 (I read from page 276, Elliot’s Debates, volume 2): 

Mr. Monroe wished that the honorable gentleman, who had been in the 
Federal Convention, would give information respecting the clause concern 
ing elections. He wished to know why Congress had an ultimate contr: 
over the time, place, and manner of elections of Representatives, and the 
time and manner of that of Senators, and also why there was an exception 
as to the place of electing Senators > 

Mr. MADISON. Mr. Chairman, the reason of the exception was that if Con 

ress could fix the place of choosing the Senators, it mightcompel the State 
zwisiatures to elect them in a different place from that of their usual ses- 
sions, Which would produce some inconvenience and was not necessary for 


the object of regulating the elections. But it was necessary to give the | 


General Government a control over the time and manner of choosing the 
Senators to preventits own dissolution. * * * Itwas found impossible to 


fix the time, place, and manner of the election of Representatives in the | 


Constitution. It was found necessary toleave the regulation of these, inthe 
first place, to the State governments, as being best acquainted with the situ- 
ation of the people, subject to the contro) of the General Government, in 
order to enable it to produce uniformity and prevent its own dissolution. 
And considering the State governments and General Government as distinct 


bodies, acting in different and independent capacities for the people, it was | 
thought the particular regulations should be submitted to the former and | 
the ceneral regulations to the latter. Were they exclusively under the con- | 
trol of the State governments, the General Government might easily be dis- | 


solved. But if they be regulated properly by the State Legislatures, the 
Congressional control will very probabiy never be exercised 


[t will therefore be seen that Mr. Madison contended that the 


only purpose of giving contingent power to Congress in this | 


matter was to prevent a dissolution of the Government by the 
failure of the States to provide laws for the election of members 
of Congress. 

I will dwell at some length upon the remarksof Mr. Nicholas, 
who strongly advocated the retention of the clause which gave 


Congress the secondary and contingent authority to make or | 
alter regulations regarding the election of members of Congress. | 


MR. NICHOLAS DEFINES THE SCOPE OF THE CLAUSE. 

There is another objection, which has been echoed from one end of the con- 
tinent to the other, that Congress may aiter the time, place, and manner of 
holding elections; that they may direct the place of elections to be where it 
will be impossible for those who have a right to vote toattend; forinstance, 
that they may order the freeholders of Albemarle to vote in the county of 


Princess Anne, or vice verea, or regulate elections otherwise in such a map- | 


ner as totally to defeat their purpose and lay them entirely under the infiu- 
ence of Congress 
{ flatter myself that from an attentive consideration of this power it will 


clearly appear that it was essentially necessary to give it to Congress, as | 


without it there could have been nosecurity for the General Government 
against the State Legislatures. 


It will be observed that Mr. Nicholas urges the retention of | 


the clause upon the same grounds as Mr. Madison, that it might 
be necessary in case the States should neglect to make the needed 
regulations, or, to use Mr. Madison's words, fail or refuse alto- 
gether.” Mr. Nicholas then proceeds: 

What, Mr. Chairman, is the danger apprehended in this case? If I under- 
stand it right, it must be that Congress might cause the elections to be held 
im the most inconvenient places and at so inconyenient a time and in such a 
manner as to give them the most undue influence over thechoice; nay, even 
to prevent the elections from being held at all, in order to perpetuate them- 
selves. Lut what would be the consequence of this measure? 

It would be this, sir, that Congress would cease to exist; it would destroy 
theCongress itself; it would absolutely be an act of suicide; and therefore 
it can never be expected. 

This alteration, so much apprehended, must be made by law; that is, with 
the concurrence of both branches of the Legislature. 

Will the House of Representatives, the members of which are chosen only 
for two years and who depend on the people for their reélection, agrée to 
such an alteration? 

It is unreasonable to suppose it. 

Here we see this Virginian a century ago arguing with his 
fellow-delegates in convention assembled, and insisting that 
Congress would never even alter the time for holding elections 
for members of Congress. He then continues, page 39: 

But let us admit for a moment that they will. What would be the conse- 
quence of passing such a law? 

it would be, sir, that after the expiration of the two years, at the next 
election, they would either choose such men as would alter the law or they 
would resist the Government. 


An enlightened people will never suffer what was established for their 
security to be perverted to an act of tyranny. 


Mr. Nicholas then says: 

it may be said, perhaps, that resistance would then become vain; Congress 
are vested with the power of raising an army. To which I say, that if ever 
Congress shall have an army sufficient for their purpose, and d dd to 


execute their unlawfulcommands, before they would act under this 
they would pull off the mask aud declare themselves absolute. 


lask, Mr. Chairman, is ita novelty in ourGovernment? Has notour State 


Legislature the power of fixing the time, places, and manner of holdingelec- 
tions? Lhe possible abuse here complained of never can happen as long as 
the people of the United States are virtuous. 

As long as they continue to have sentiments of freedom and indépendence, 
should the Congress be wicked — to harbor so absurd an idea as this 
objection supposes, the people will defeat their attempt by choosing other 
representatives who will alter the law. 

H® CALLS THE LAW NOW UNDER DISCUSSION UNLAWFUL AND WICKED. 


I call especial attention to the fact that this speaker—one of 
those who ratified the Constitution—refers to such a law as the 


| power was not exercised by the States, and this is, if 


| vested by this plan in Congress are taken from the State Leg 





one we propose to repeal as unlawful, and hespeaks of an att 
on the part of Congress to enact such a measure as an unlaw 
tempt and he contends that Congress would not be wicked « 
to harbor so absurd an idea. Mr. Nicholas continues: 

If the State Legislature, by accident, design, or any other cau 
appoint a place for holding elections, then there might be no el 
time was past for which they were to have been chosen; and t 
eventually put an end to the Union, it ought to be guarded agai 
could only be guarded against by giving this discretionary pow 
Congress, of altering the time, place, and manner of holding the « 


This language clearly shows that those who framed and 
the Consiitution never contemplated the exercise of a1 
whatever on the part of Congress except in the event t 


p 
more fully illustrated by the further remarks of Mr. Ni 
which I will read: 


It is absurd to suppose that Congress will exert this power, or 
time. place, and manner established by the States if the States 1 
late them properly. or so as not to defeat the purpose of the U: 

It is urged that the State Leyisiatures ought to be fully and 
possesse of this power 

Were this the case it mightcertainly dafeat the Government 
would be prompted tothrow every obstacie in the way of the 
ernment. It was, then. necessary that Congress should have t 

Another strong argument for the necessity of this power is, that 
left solely to the States there might have been as many times of 
as there are States. 


[It will be noticed that Mr. Nicholas says it is absurd to 


| pose that Congress will exert this power if the States w 


late elections so as not to defeat the purposes of the Union, 
that it was necessary in that event that Congress should | 
the power of regulating the time, place, and manner, as 


f 


fact Mz 


| States might certainly defeat the Government, because the pow 


vested in Congress was taken from the States, and 1 


| Nicholas contended would cause the States to become jealous o 
| the Federal Government. 


BENJAMIN HARRISON, IN 1788, FOR LIBERTY AND THE PEOPLE 


It may not be amiss at this time to allude to the e 
manner in which Mr. Benjimin Harrison insisted th 


|} and other amendments should be made to the Constitutio: 


condition precedent to its ratification by Virginia. Ir 
the proceedings of June 25, 1788, volume 2, pages 457 an 
Mr. Benjamin Harrison said: 


New Hampshire does not approve of the Constitution as it stan 
have refused itso. Im Massachusetts we are told that there was 
majority in their convention who opposed the Constitution as it 
were in favor of previous amendments, but were afterwards, by | 
and artitice of the Federalists, prevailed upon to ratify it. 

Rhode Isiand is not worthy the attention of this House. Sh: 
weight or importance to influence any g-neral subject of consequer 
York, we have every reason to believe, will reject the Constituti 
amendments be obtained. Hence it clearly appears that there : 
States which wish for amendments 

In Maryland there is a considerable number who wish amendm 
had. 

Virginia is divided; let this question be determined which way 
one-half of the people at least wish amendments to be obtained, 

North Carolina is decidedly against it. 

South Carolina has proposed amendments. 

Under this representation itappears that thereare seven States v 
to get amendments. 


It will be observed that after events showed thet nine o 
States demanded amendments. 
Mr. Harrison continued in these words: 


Can it be doubted, if these seven States insert amendments as the 
tion of their accession, that they would not be agreed to? * * * 

I am not prejudiced against New England or any part. They are 
to us as a people from whom protection will come. Will any pr 
come from thence for many years? 

When we were invaded, did any gentlemen from the Northern States} 
to relieve us? No, sir; we were left to be buffeted. Gen. Washingt 
greatness of his soul, came with the French auxiliaries and reliev« 
portunely. 

Were it not for this we should have been ruined. I call Heaven to w 
that I am afriend to the Union, but I conceive themeasure of adopti 
unwarrantable, precipitate, and dangerously impolitic. Should we rt 
sudden perdition I should resist with the fortitude of a man. As 
amendments proposed by gentlemen, I do notobject tothem. The 
herently good, but they are put in the wrong place, subsequent i 
previous. 


This speech shows the intensity of the convictions enterta 
by this illustrious ancestor of President Harrison. He insisied 
that the provision of the Constitution we are discussing should 
be struck out previous to the ratification of that instrument, or 
as he expressed it, this should be demanded previous to ratifica- 
tion, as a condition precedent and not subsequent. 

It will be observed that the argument of Gen. Harrison was 
that this amendment should be made so that the Constitutio 
could not be ratified until it had been adopted. 

VIRGINIA AGAINST CONGRESSIONAL INTERFERENCE. 


The Constitution was finally ratified on Thursday, June 26, 
1788, as shown by the Proceedings, page 483, but coupled with 
this ratification were certain recommendations, including the 
following, which I read from page 486: 


That shall not alter, modify, or interfere in the times, places, or 
manner of holding elections for Senators and Representatives, or either of 
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de Island came on, although waiti two y s. to ade 
the ( onstitution. When she ad ed i she it in tl 
DI so which Virginia had in ed 1. This plucky 
after refusing to send dele s tothe Constitutional Con- 
vention, and alter refusing by an almost unanimous vote to enter- 
tain the que stion of ratification, fina I nside nd ont 
1 of May, 1790, the convention affirmatively settled the es 
t of ratification, to which they added the following (I re 
page 225, volume 4, Klliot’s Deb 
the convention do, in the I ! ialf of the pe 
e Island and Providence I I I i t uy « 
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THE MARYLAND CONVENTION 
3 asserted that the Maryland convention which ratified the 
Cx itution also recommended that that part of the clause({ Ar- 
ti ._ section 4) be stricken out which gave secondary and con- 
t nt power to Congress to make regulations as to the time, 
nd manner of holding elections for members of Congrs 
that on August 21, 1759 (page 799, Annals of the First 
Congress), Mr. Smith stated that eight States had expressed 


ut desire, and he enumerated New Hampshire, Massachusetts 
New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina 
und South Carolina. 

Vir. Smith stated that the convention of Maryland appointed 
1 committee to recommend amendments, and among them was 

yne now under cousideration, and he had certainly seen 1 
resolutions. 

\t that time Rhode Island had not ratified the Constitution 
and was not represented in Congress; but I have already shown 
that when such action was taken by that State the following yea 
May 29, 1790,sheemphatically demanded that this clause givin 
contingent power to regulate time, 
tions should be stricken from the Constitution 

We therefore see that nine States took 
worthy of note that, so far as we can learn, all of 
State conventions were unanimous in thisdemand. The only 
States which took no action on this subject were Delaware, Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, and Georgia. 


ace, and manner ¢ Cie 


ction, and 


these nine 


THE FIRST CONGRESS 


With this condition of things it is very natural that a demand 
for constitutional amendment should have been made very e 
after the assembling of the First Congress. We have seen that 
the Constitutional Convention incorporated the clause whi 
gives contingent powers to Congress in matters of election of 
members of Congress upon the ground that it was necessary to 
the existence of the Government. It will .be remembered th 
during the Colonial Congress one of the great difficulties had 
been to maintain a quorum of members. It would naturally be 
supposed that this evil would have ceased upon the inauguration 
of the new government under the Constitution. One would 
have supposed that the States would have hastened to elect 
their Senitors and Representatives, and that the persons so 
elected would have hastened to the seat of government for the 
purpose of establishing a government which seemed to promise 
great good to the country. 

But in this the people were sadly disappointed. On March 4, 
1789, but eight Senators were present. The members of the 
House were, if possible, even more derelict, as we see by the 
Journal that but thirteen members of that body had reported 
and tuken their seats, and eleven of these thirteen were from the 
States of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Pennsylvania. Not 
only was there no quorum in either body, but neither the House 
a the Senate contained representatives from a majority of the 

tates. 
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ing business 
present 
Mr. Page of Virginia (page 429) said: 
i venture to affirm that, unless you take early notice of this subject, you 
will not have power to deliberate, The people will clamor for a new con- 
vention; they will not trust the House any longer. 


of the Government prevents their entering on the subject at 


Mr. Vining of Delaware opposed any action upon amendments. 
On page 430 he said: 

lor my part I do not see the expediency of proposing amendments 

Madison replied, page 431: 

i will state my reasons why I think it proper to propose amendments, and 
state the amendments themselves, so far as 1 think they ought to be pro- 
posed, 

~ * ” a ae te ea 


| wish, among %ther reasons why something should be done, that those 
who have been friendly to the adoption of this Constitution may have the 
opportunity of proving to those who were opposed to it that they were as 
sincerely devoted to liberty and a republican government as those who 
charged them with wishing the adoption of this Constitution in order to lay 
the foundation of aristocracy or despotism. It will be a desirable thing to 
extinguish from the bosom of every member of the community any appre- 
hensions that there are those among his countrymen who wish to deprive 
them of ihe liberty for which they valiantly fought and honorably bied. 

I read further from Mr. Madison's speech, page 432: 

There is a great number of our constituents who are dissatisfied with it; 
among whom are many who are respectable for their talents and patriotism, 
and respectable for the jealousy they have for their liberty, which though 
mistaken in its object, is laudable in its motive. There is a great body of 
the people falling under this description, who at present feel much inclined 
to join their support to the cause of Federalism, if they were satisfied on 
this one point. We ought not to disregard their inclination, but on princi- 
ples of amity and moderation conform to their wishes, and expressly de- 
clare the great rights of mankind secured under this Constitution. 

The acquiescence which our fellow-citizens show under the Government 
calls upon us for alike return of moderation. Butperhaps there is a stronger 
motive than this for our going into a consideration of the subject. Itis to 
provide those securities of liberty which are required by a part of the com- 
munity; I allude in a particular manner to those two States that have not 
thought fit to throw themselves into the bosom of the Confederacy. It is a 
desirable thing, on our part as Well as theirs, that a reunion should take 
place as soon as possible. * * * 

I do conceive that the Constitution may be amended; that is to say,if all 
power is subject to abuse, that then it is possible that the abuses of the powers 
of the General Government may be guarded against in amore secure manner 
than is now done, while no one advantage arising from the exercise of that 
power shall be damaged or endangered by it. We have inthis way something 
to gain, and, if we proceed with caution, nothing to lose. 


On page 433 Mr. Madison continued: 


I should be unwilling to see a door open for a reconsideration of the whole 
structure of the Government. But Ido wish to see a door open to consider, 
#0 far as to incorporate those provisions for the security of rights, against 
which 1 believe no serious objection has been made by any class of our 
constituents? 

Some were leveled against its structure because the President was with- 
out a council; because the Senate, which is a legislative body, had judicial 
powers in trials on impeachments, and‘because the powers of that body were 
compounded in other respects in a manner that did not correspond with a 
particular theory, because it grants more power than is supposed to be nec- 
essary for every good purpose, and controls the ordinary powers of the State 
governments. I know some respectable characters who opposed this Goy- 
ernment on these grounds, but I believe that the great mass of the people 
who opposed it disliked it because it did not contain effectual provisions 
against the encroachments on particular rights, and those safeguards which 
they have been long accustomed to have interposed between them and the 
magistrate who exercises the sovereign power. 


Mr. Madison then proceeded, pages 433-436, to read the amend- 
ments to the Constitution which he had prepared. They were 
as follows: 


The amendments which have occurred to me proper to be recommended 
by Congress to the State Legislatures are these: 

First. That there be prefixed to the Constitution a declaration that all 
power is originally vested in, and consequently derived from, the people. 

That government is instituted and ought to be exercised for the benefit of 
the people, which consists in the enjoyment of life and liberty, with the 
right of acquiring and using property, and generally of pursuing and ob- 
ti Tning happiness and safety. 

That the people have an indubitable, unalienable, and indefeasible right 
to reform or change their government, whenever it be found adverse or in- 
adequate to the purposes of its institution. 

Secondly. That in Article I, section 2, clause 3, these words be struck out, 
to wit: ‘Te number of Representatives shall not exceed one for every 
thirty thousand, but each State shall have at least one Representative, and 
until such enumeration shall be made," and that in place thereof be in- 
serted these words, to wit: *‘After the firstactual enumeration there shall be 
one Representative for every thirty thousand until the number amounts to 
——, after which the proportion shall be so regulated by Congress that the 
number shall never be less than ——, nor more than ——, but each State shall, 
after the first enumeration, have at least two Representatives, and prior 
thereto.” 

Thirdly. That in Article I, section 6, clause 1, there be added to the end of 
the first sentence these words, to wit: ‘But no law varying the compensa- 
tion last ascertained shall operate before the next ensuing election of Rep- 
resentatives."’ 

Fourthly. That in Article I, section 9, between clauses 3 and 4, be inserted 
these clauses, to wit: ‘‘ The civil rights of none shall be abridged on account 
of religious belief or worship, nor shall any national religion be established, 
nor shall the full and equal rights of conscience be in any manner, or on any 
pretext, infringed. 

‘*The people shall not be deprived or abridged of their right to speak, to 
write, or to publish their sentiments; and the freedom of the press, as one 
of the great bulwarks of liberty, shall be inviolable. 

“The people shall not be restrained from peaceably assembling and con- 
sulting for their common good; nor from applying to the Legislature by pe- 
titions or remonstrances for redress of their grievances. 

“The right of the people to keep and bear arms shall not be infringed; a 
well-armed and well-regulated militia being the best security of a free coun- 
try; but no personreligiously scrupulous of bearing arms shall be compelled 
to render military service in person. 
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‘*No soldier shall in time of peace be quartered in any house with: 
consent of the owner; nor at any time but in a manner warranted by 

‘*No person shall be subject, except in cases of impeachment, to more} 
one punishment or one trial for the same offense; nor shall be com ye 
be a witness against himself; nor be deprived or life, liberty. or pro} 
without due process of law; nor be obliged to relinquish his propert 
it may be necessary for public use, without just compensation. 

“Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imyx 
cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 

‘The rights of the people to be secured in their persons, their hou 
papers, and their other property, from all unreasonable searches an: 
ures, shall not be violated by warrants issued without probable ca 
ported by oath or affirmation, or not particularly describing the p) 
be searched, or the persons or things to be seized. 

**In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right to a 
and public trial, to be informed of the cause and nature of the accusa 
to be confronted with his accusers, and the witnesses against him. to } 
compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have t} 
sistance of counsel for his defense. 

The exceptions here or elsewhere in the Constitution, made in 
particular rights, shall not be so construed as to diminish the just j 
tance of other rights retained by the people, or as to enlarge the powers 
gated by the Constitution; but either as actual limitations of such 
or as inserted merely for greater caution.” 

Fifthly. That in Article I, section 10, between clauses 1 and 2 
this clause, to wit: 

**No State shall violate the equal rights of conscience, or the fre« 
the press, or the trial by jury in criminal cases.”’ 

Sixthly. That in Article III, section 2, be annexed to the end of 
these words, to wit: 

‘But no appeal to such court shall be allowed where the value in « 
versy shall not amount to -——- dollars; nor shall any fact triable by 
according to the course of common law, be otherwise reéxaminable tha 
may consist with the principles of common law.”’ 

Seventhly. That in Article ITI, section 2, the third clause be struck « 
and inits place be inserted the cl.wses following, to wit: 

‘The trial of all crimes (except in cases of impeachments, and cases ari 
in the land or naval forces, or the militia when on actual service, in tim: 
war or public danger) shall be by an impartial jury of freeholders of 
vicinage, With the requisite of unanimity for conviction, of the ri 
challenge, and other accustomed requisites; and in all crimes puni 
with loss of life or member, presentment or indictment by a grand 
shall be an essential preliminary, provided that in cases of crim: 
mitted within any county which may be in possession of an enemy 
which a general insurrection may prevail, the trial may by law be aut 
in some other county of the same State, as near as may be to the seat 
offense. 

‘In cases of crimes committed not within any county, the trial may) 
be in such county as the laws shall have prescribed. In suits at comn 
between man and man, the trial by jury, as one of the best securitk 
rights of the people, ought to remain inviolate.” 

Eighthly. That immediately after Article VI be inserted, as Art 
the clauses following, to wit: ; 

“The powers delegated by this Constitution are appropriated to t 
ments to which they are respectively distributed; so that the legi 
partment shall never exercise the powers vested in the executive or 
nor the executive exercise the powers vested in the legislative or 
nor the judicial exercise the powers vested in the legislative or ex« 
partments. : ' : 

“The powers not delegated by this Constitution nor prohibited by i 
States are reserved to the States respectively.” 

Ninthly. That Article VII be numbered as Article VIII. 

Mr. Madison then proceeded (page 436 to page 431) to 
these proposed amendments. 

Mr. Jackson of Georgia said, page 443: 

I hold, Mr. Speaker, that the present is not a proper time for con 
ofamendments. The States of Rhode Island and North Carolina ars 
the Union. As to the latter, we have every presumption that she w 
in. But in Rhode Island I think the anti-Federal interest yet preva 


Mr. Jackson continued, on page 444: 


There are, Mr. Speaker, a number of important bills on the table 
require dispatch. 

I hope, therefore, the gentleman will press us no further; he has do 
duty, and acquitted himself of the obligation under which he lay 

Mr. Elbridge Gerry, of Massachusetts, page 445, said: 

I think with the gentleman from Delaware [Mr. Vining], that the 5 
wheels of the political machine should first be set in motion, and with 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Jackson], that the vessel ought to be got 
way, lest she lie by the wharf till she beat off her rudder and run hers: 
wreck ashore. 

I say I wish as early a day as possible may be assigned for taking 0} 
business, in order to prevent the necessity which the States may thin! 
selves under of cailing a new convention. 

Whatever might have been my sentiments of the ratification of the ‘ 
stitution without amendments, my sense now is, that thesalvation of A: 
ica depends upon the establishment of this Government, whether amen 
or not. If the Constitution which is now ratified should not be supported, | 
despair of ever navi’ a government of these United States. 

Are gentlemen willing, then, to throw Rhode Island and North Car: 
into the situation of foreign nations? They have told you that they cann 
accede to the Union unless certain amendments are made to the Cons! 
tion; if you deny a compliance with their request in that particular you 1 
fuse an accommodation to bring about that desirable event and leave t! 
detached from the Union. 

We appear afraid to exercise the constitutional powers of the G« 
ment, which the welfare of the State requires, lest a jealousy of our p 
be the consequence. What is the reason of this timidity? Why, because \ 
see a great body of our constituents opposed to the Constitution as it! 
stands who are apprehensive of the enormous powers of Government 

The ratification of the Constitution in several States would never 
taken place had they not been assured that the objections would have 
duly attended to by Congress. And I believe many members of these 
ventions would never have voted for it if they had not been persuaded t 
Congress would notify them with that candor and attention which thet 
portance requires. 


Mr. Livermore of New Hampshire opposed considering 
amendments. 

Mr. Sherman of Connecticut said, page 447: 

I donot suppose the Constitution to be perfect, but my opinion is that w 
are not at present in circumstances to make it better. 
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Mr. Sumter of South Carolina was willing that the matter 








should be po tponed, but said, page 448: 
sider the subject of amendments of such great nportance to the 
I that I shall be glad to see it undertaken in any manne) 
resume it is the intention of the H« » tal } ‘ atior . 
: deration as Well as any other if i [ ink i give fres 
for jealousy: it will rouse the alarm which is now s ended. and all 
the people will become ¢ lamoerous fo! endment They ’ ine anv 
r application to Congress, and resort to the other aliernative pointed 
1e Constitution 
\Ir. Vining of Delaware (page 449) said: 
re were many things mentio li by some of the St nventions w 
wuld never agree to on any condit ns wha I 
honorable gentleman from Vit . had not toucl non 
he referred to the mode of « direct taxe ids ing of 
ns.etc. He would declare he wa inst committing the subject to a 
t committee; if it was to be cx ed at preferred a committee 
the whole, but hoped the subject wo pe nad 
This was the 8th day of June. Some of the States had not 
prov ided for the election of Congressmen, and the great State of 


New York—the State in which Congress was holding its ses 
ion—had not elected her Senators. 
This, and the fact that the Senate and House were more than 
month in getting a quorum, seemed to impress the Senators 


and Representatives that the States might, thro h neglec 
and possibly by intention, fai to provide for elect ons of mem be 
that power was not vester 


ongress, the Government would cease to be oper e. 
Mr. Ames and Mr. Sedgwick of Massachusetts, Mr. Sherman of 


I 
of Congress, and if in such an event 
iC 





Connecticut, and Mr. Jackson of Georgia opposed considering 
the amendments. 

Mr. Gerry asked, page 661 

ether the House had cogniza ‘ dmet ' 

t mventions If they had no l would make a1 ‘ to brin 


rward 
Mr. Tucker of Virginia urged consideration. 
‘he House then voted that the proposed amendments b 
ferred toa committee consisting of one member from each State. 
[he Speaker of the House, Mr. Muhlenberg, who was op- 
posed to amendments, appointed the following committee: 
~ Vining, Madison, Baldwin, Sherman, Burke, Gilman, Clym« 
Benson, Goodhue, Boudinot, and Gale 
This committee was appointed especially in the interest of the 
ederal idea of strong governmen 
(he chairman, Mr. Vining, had expressed himself emphatically 
against the amendments, and especially against the election 


»o- t . m 









He was very extreme and prono inced in his views upon that 
subject. He did not make the motion for the appointment of 
the select committee, but quite the contrary; he not only op- 
posed considering the amendments, but also opposed appointing 
the select committee. 

He said: 


His constituents had prejudged the questi y a unanimous adoptior 
the Constitution without suggesting any amendment thereto 

He had good reasons for opposing the consideration of even proper altera 
tions at this time. 

Proposing amendments at this time is suspending the operation the 


Government and may be productive of its ruin 

Further on, it will be recollected, he stated that there wer 
some things mentioned in the State convention which he would 
not agree toon any conditions whatever, and he spoke particu- 
larly of the sections of the Constitution which referred to elec- 
tions. 

It will also be recollected that but a few weeks previously he 
had declared he was against committing the subject to a selec 
committee; but he hoped the subject would be postponed. 

And yet, with these and other equally as strong utterances 
tingling in the ears of the Speaker of the House, he appoints 
Mr. Vining chairman of the committee to consider and report 
upon the amendments which that gentieman had repeatedly de- 
clared he desired to defeat. 

Five other members of the select committee had been mem- 
bers of the Constitutional Convention, and could be relied upon 
by the strong-government men to sustain the work of the con- 


+ 


vention, in which they had taken great pride. Certainly they 
could not have been expected to declare by their actions that the 
instrument they had framed needed the changes which were in- 
dicated by the recommendations from nine out of thirteen of the 
States which had ratified the Constitution. 

[It will be recalled that only thirty-nine members of the con 
vention, a little more than half, consented to sign the document. 
Notonly did Mr. Muhlenburg select men who had been members 
of the Constitutional Convention, but he seems to have taken 
care to confine his selection to the thirty-nine who had signified 
their approval of it by attesting their names. 

After the committee had made the report, which showed that 
they had ignored some of the more important demands of the 
State conventions, Mr. Elbridge Gerry, on August 18, moved: 

That such of the amendments to the Constitution proposed by the several 
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Nay vote upon 
the above 
proposition, 


Ames 


Benson 
Boudinot 
| 
Cadwalader 
Carroll 

Clymer 
iitzsimons 


Lawrence 


Lee 
Madison 
Muhlenberg 
Schureman 
Scott 
Sedgwick 


| Nay vote upon 


| 


ct RGONE Se new 
| Boudinot ..... 

| Brown 

| Cadwalader 

|} Carroll 


| Goodhue 
| Richard Biand | 


| Muhlenberg ... 


Sinnicksom ......../ 


Baldwin 
Smith... 
Trumbuil. 
Vining 
Wadsworth 
Wynkoop 


Huntington 
Heister 
Moore 
meney o 
Sylvester 
Thatcher 
Partridge 
Smith 


the above 
proposition. 


Ames 


Cc er 
ri imons 
Foster 
riilman 
Hartley 


Lawrence 
Lee 


| 
Madison .......) 





Schureman.... 
Scott 


Vining 


| Wadsworth....| 


Wynkoop 
Gale ‘ 
Sherman 


| Sturgis 


Heister ....... 


| Moore 


Nay vote upon 
the above 
proposition. 


Ames. 
Benson 
Boudinot. 
Brown 


| Cadwalader 
| Carroll 


Clymer 
Fitzsim< 
Foster. 
Gilman 
Goodhue 
Hartley. 
Lawrence. 


.-| Richard Bland 


Lee 
Madison. 
Muhlenberg. 
Schureman, 


| Scott. 


Sedgwick. 
Sinnickson. 


Smith 
Trumbull. 
Vining. 
Wadsworth. 
Wynkoop. 
Gale 


| Sherman. 


Sturgis. 


| and effects against unreasonable searches and seizures, shal! no 


8. Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed 
cruel and unusual punishments inflicted 

9. The right of the people to be secure in their persons, hous 
and no warranis shall issue but upon probable cause, supported by oa 
affirmation. and particularly describing the place to be searched and th« 
sons or things to be seized. 

10. The enumeration of this Constitution of certain rights, shall not b 
strued to deny or disparage others retained by the people 

11. No State shall infringe the right of trial by jury in criminal cas 
the rights of conscience; nor the freedom of speech, or of the pres 

12. No appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States shall be a 
where the value in controversy shall not amount to $1,000, nor shal! 
triable by a jury according to the course of the common law be ot! 
reéxaminable than according to the rules of common law, 

13. In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the ri 
speedy and public trial; to be informed of the nature and cause o 
sation; to be confronted with the witnesses against him; to have c« 
process for obtaining witnesses in his favor: and to have the assist 
counsel for his defense. 

i4. The trial of all crimes (except in cases of impeachment, and 
arising in the land or naval forces, or in the militia when in the act 
ice in time of war or public danger) shall be by an impartial jury of 
nage, with the requisite of unanimity for conviction. the right of ch 
and other accustomed requisites. and no person shall be held to an 
a capital or otherwise infamous crime, unless on a presentment or 
ment by agrand jury; but if a crime be committed in a place in the } 
sion of an enemy, or in which an insurrection may prevail, the indi 
and trial may by law be authorized in some other piace within the sa 

15. In suits at common law, the right of trial by jury shall be pres: 

16. The powers delegated by the Constitution to the Governmen 
United States shall be exercised as therein appropriated, so that t 
lative shall never exercise the powers vested in the executive or judi 
the executive the powers vested in the legislative or judicial, nor the 
the powers vested in the legislative or executive. 

The seventeenth article, in the words following, to wit: ‘‘The po 
delegated by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, a 
served to the States respectively,’’ being under debate; a motion was 
and the question being put to amend the same by inserting after th 
**not"’ the word ‘‘ expressly,” 

It passed in the negative—ayes 17, noes 32. 


After voting toexclude the word “‘ expressly,” the sevent 


a Ae oe article was agreed to by the House. 
s . The Senate rejected several of the proposed amendm« 
[ want to call special attention to the vote upon Mr. Gerry's | : poe 


: : as . conference was requested; and Mr. Vining, Mr. Madison, 
motion to insert the word it oxpre ssly in what is now the tenth Mr. Sherman were appointed the conferees on the part o 
amendment of the Constitution, so that it would read: | House. 

[ he powers not expressly delegated by the Constitution, nor prohibited The amendments agreed upon in the conference report 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the people. submitted to the States, and this action resulted in the ado 
of the first ten amendments to the Constitution, which ar 
lows: 


THE FIRST TEN AMENDMENTS OF THE CONSTITUTION AS FINALLY RA 
BY THE STATES. 


" ‘ J . [ARTICLE I.]} 

What makes this veow more apparent is that this proposed Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of reli 
amendment was considered by the Senate and the conference | pronibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of spe: 
committee. and although changed in phraseology, the word ‘‘ ex- | of the press; or the right of the people peaceably to assem bie, and to p« 
pressly” was notincorporated. The tenth amendmest, as finally | ee ee ere ee 

adopted, was in these words: [ARTICLE IL] 


, ‘32 . A well regulated militia, being necessary to the security of a free‘ 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor aa , : ar arn : rec 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to the right of the people to Keep and bear arms, shall not be infrings 
the people. [ARTICLE III.]} 


i . y ; . att No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any house, witho 

It might be well here to call attention to the fact that the Arti- consent of the owner, nor in time of war, but in a manner to be pre 
cles of Confederation contained the word ‘‘ expressly” where by law. 
that instrument used language similar to the above. [ARTICLE IV.] 

I have already recited the amendments which Mr. Madison | Fine atgine of the people e be et oe eee peseeen, howess, pape 

¢ " ‘ ; ie ‘Ls, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shail not be violate 
presented and read to the House on June 8. I will now read the | ©%&¢*s, against unrea es an teenth © 
seventeen amendments as they were reported on August 21 by | Bow aer ssl cathouinriy Gueatintiig the ganas 80 boativehed, aad the 


: : oe ' | mation, and particularly describing the place to be searched, and the pe 
the select committee of which Mr. Vining was chairman, I read | or things to be seized. 


from the House Journal of the First Congress, Friday, August 
21, 1789, page 85: 


The House proceeded to consider the original report of the committee of 
eleven, cousisting of seventeen articles, as now amended; whereupon the 
first. second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninih, tenth, eleventh, 
twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, andsixteenth articles being again 
read and debated, were, upon the question, severally put thereupon, agreed 
to by the House, as follows, two-thirds of the members present concurring, | 
to wit: j 

1. After the first enumeration there shall be one Representative for every | 
30,000, until the number shall amount to 100; after which the proportion shall | 
be so regulated by Congress that there shall be not less than 100 Representa- 
tives, nor less than one Representative for every 40.000 persons, until the | 
number of Representatives shall amount to 200, after which the proportion 
shall beso regulated that thereshall be not less than 200 Representatives, nor 
less than one Representative for every 50,000 persons. | 

2. No law varying the compensation of the members to Congress shall take 
effect until an ree - oo tyre — ee ne 

3%. Congress shall make no law establishing religion, or prohibiti e . ; 
tree exercise thereof, nor shall the rights of scasebanes be jitrinesd. ~~ In suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall ex 

4. The freedom of speech, and of the press, and the right of the people | the right of trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact tried by a jur; 

yenrceably to assemble and consult for their common good, and to apply to | Dé Otherwise reéxamined in any court of the United States, than acco 
she Government for redress of grievances, shall not be infringed. to the rules of the common law. 
. A etme pi militia, — — = the oe of = ge the | [ARTICLE VIIL.]} 

est security of a free state, the right of the people to keep and bear arms aceite ‘ rexcessive fines 08 or 

shall not be infringed, but no one religiously scrupulous of bearing arm FE neo pao der eg norexcemive fines imposed, D 
[ARTICLE IX,] 


shall be compelled to render military service in person. ' 
6. No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any house without 

The enumeration in the Constitution, of certain rights, shall not be 

strued to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 


the consent of the owner, nor in time of war, but ina manner to be pre- 
[ARTICLE X.] 


ascribed by law. 
The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, no: 


7. No rte shall be subject, except in case of impeachment, to more than 
One trial, or one punishment for the same offense, nor shall be compelled in 

prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or 
the people 


The vote was 17 for inserting the word ‘‘ expressly” and 32 
ag:inst it. 

‘This certainly indicates that there was no disposition on the part 
of ‘he first Congress to place a strict construction upon the Con- | 
stitution, so far as it prohibited the exercise of a powers. | 





[ARTICLE V.} 
| No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or otherwise in 
| crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand jury, except | 
arising in the land or nav | forces, or in the militia, when in actua! 
in time of war or publie danger; nor shall any person be subject for the 
offense to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be com) 
any criminal case to be a witness against himself, nor be deprived 
liberty, or property, without due process of law; nor shall private p 
be taken for public use, without just compensation. 


[ARTICLE VI.] 


In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right to as 
and public trial, by an impartial jury of the State and district wher 
crime shall have been committed, which district shall have been pre\ 
ascertained by law, and to be informed of the nature and cause ofthe 
tion: to be confronted with the witnesses against him; to have comp 
process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have the assista 
counsel for his defense. 


[ARTICLE VII. ] 


any criminal case to be witness against himself, nor to be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of law, nor shall private property 
be taken for public uso, without just compensation. 
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will be seen from the record which ighay » recited that Mr 








M n only proposed to Congress a portion of the amend 
F ied by the States, and that Mr. Madison’s oposit 
re much ch inged before bein ‘-orporated ; ito th 
f tal law. 
were first materially changed by the committee of the 
H - again, they were further modified b; he $ s 
then, again, a further modification was made by thec 
of el t 
,itter was not Liowed to rest ¢ t g ‘ 
] ( ess y 
, LECTION CLAUSE IN FOURTEENTH 
w read from the An 3of Congress. December 17 
1816, ] e 301, Fourteenth Cx ress, second ssio 
— ‘istri in all the Stat se ves to ¢ mae sa 
f ent and Vice-Pre el vas read , 
iscussing the proposition Mr. Pickens sa 
tion | have heard i f i Lat 
is : sult e ) i Cor 4 ( , c lt 
thes e »ex ne ica l t \ ( 
694, same volume, I find that on January 21, 1817,Mr. | true s of the Cx 
P ns laid before the House proceedings of the Legislature of 
N¢ n 4 rt lina, which it was stated were the sameas those p 
a i by the Legisiature of Massachusetts, the purpose being : 
to s un amendment to the Constitution requiring members : ; 
of Congress to be elected by districts. ta 
BENTON AND M'DUFFIEB VS. CONGR I AL INTERFERE k 
On page 32, Annals of Congress, Eighteenth Congress. first | @XP nev to 
BFE ion, | find that on December 11, 1823, Senator Thomas H LLU! V. and c¢ 
Bi ton introduced a resolution to amend the Constitutio1 Tl 


the amendment was 
st. To divide the United States into electoral districts. 


econd. ‘To discontinue the use of intermediate electors. loca 
To commit the election to a direct vote of the people t :; 
T ; to say, the people in each Congressional or electo es TK said his 
dist t should vote directly by name for a candidate for Presi- | POo** l d oO é 
dentand Vice-President, and the candidate for each office receiv- 
inc the greatest number of votes in any district should be en- 


titled to the one vote of that district. 2 
[t will be seen that the material difference in this plan con- 
sists in the fact that the vote would be by district instead of by 


State. and the names of the candidates for President and Vice- | as unner in which t 


President, instead of the name of an elector, would be on the ut 

ballot Livora re ted 
Senator Benton spoke in advocacy of the measure on February | the b ut he disecou 

3, 1824 ¢ 1 en vane nents ups 


} 


In this speech, in discussing the meaning of the word ‘‘ man- 


ner” as used in the Constitution, Mr. Benton says (page 171): ( 
‘I rd manner’ can imply nothing but form, as the mode of cor treme } ! < 
ducting the election, certifying the returns, ¢ ‘ 


On December 22, 1823, Hon. George McDuffie, member of 
Congress from South Carolina, made reports recommending an 
amendment tothe Constitution regarding Presidential and Con- x 


gressional elections. Mr. Cliffo { 
Che plan contemplated the division of the country into dis- | ¢ bie less S 

tricts, from each of which an elector and member of Congress | }y ovide 

should be elected. One of the reports was very elaborate, oc- | to e such pro 

cupying the record from pages 850 to 866, and his speech on the 

re ition occupies the record from pages 1067 to I 


sad from McDuffie’s report, Annals of Eight 
pages 852 and 853: 


enth Convres 








I been said that the times, places, and manner of electing the m 
be f this House are now liable to be prescribed by the Legislatures of t 
several States, subject to the controlling and supersedi power of Cor ord then ar 
« * « * . * 6 lor hilty 
If it should happen to this, as it has ppe ) no 
that the ministration of the Republic shou , or 
nen who, having acquired powel! corruy 
di ed to retain it in opposition to the wi i the} 8 | 
q m would become exceedingly I ous : 
t re feel the deepest convict that po I \ ( 
of controlling the election of its own 1 ! t 
every just conception of constitutional ul bh , 
In some of the prints the report reads, ‘‘It has been seen,” b 
in others and the latest prints it reads, ‘‘ It has be id, 
it is thus quoted by Mr. Clifford, page 19, Twenty-seven C 
gress. lav 
Mr. McDuffie was a very distinguished man. He served for " 
fourteen years in this House, was governor of South Carolina, Se ae 
and an honored Senator from that State. ¢ holding elect 


In 1842, in the Twenty-seventh Congress, aclause was inserted that they 
in the apportionment bill in these words, which I read from vol- | of Rn CORB DOCS 
ume 11, part 2, page 348: a es te re , as the 

That in every case where a State is entitled to more than one Representa- er that duty 
tive the number to which each State shall be entitled under this apportion- 
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fs not very likely to occur—of neglect or refusal of the States to perform this 
high duty, which they owe to the Constitution and to the country, Congress 
does possess the power, a8 a self-preserving principle of the compact of 
union, to supply ail such needful regulations in the premises as may become 
necessary in consequence of the omission of the States to exercise their 
own rightful Jurisdiction upon the subject. 


Mr. Clifford then discusses the matter at great length, and re- 
views the proceedings of the Constitutional Convention of 1787 
and the speeches in the State conventions which ratified the 
Constitution, and says (page 349): 

Il have examined this question with some care, and the result of thatexam- 
ination has led me to the following conclusions, which, it seems to me, are 
fully sustained by the language of the Constitution and by the history of the 
debates when it was ratified: 

i. That the power in the States to prescribe the time, place, and manner of 


holding elections is exclusive, so long as they continue to perform the duty | 


imposed upon them by the Constitution. 

2. That, if the States neglect or refuse to make regulations, Congress has 
full power over the subject, as a self-preserving principle in the Government: 
and may rightfully exercise it, so far as it may be necessary to supply the 

jon of the States. 
hat the power to supply such omissions confers aright to legislate, and 
not of enforcing legislation, on the part of the State. 

4. That any attempt at jurisdiction over the subject, till the States shall 
have omitted or become unable to act for themselves, is a positive violation 
of the true intent and meaning of the Federal compact, and can not have any 
binding effect upon the people or the States. 

The above remarks of Justice Clifford ought to profoundly im- 
press every member of Congress and every citizen of the United 
States. 

Mr. Clifford refers to the report made by Mr. McDuffie in the 
Kighteenth Congress, and quotes a paragraph of this, a portion 
of which I have read from pages 852 and 853, Annals of Eighteenth 
Congress. 

[ will now call attention to an extract from Mr. John P. Ken- 
nedy’s speech, of April 27, 1842, which I read from the Congres- 
sional Globe, page 317: 

But it is contended that this enormous districting power is contained in 
and covered up by the word *‘manner.”’ Now, | beg gentlemen to mark the 
connection, and see to what this word ‘‘manner’’ refers. The ‘“ manner” of 
what’? Of districting the States,and prescribing what number of citizens 
shall vote in one district and what portion in another? No, sir. It is the 
“manner” of holding the elections. What is holding the elections? Itis 
prescribing the mode in which the voter shall exercise the right of suffrage 
whether he shall vote by ticket or viva voce; whether the ticket shall be put 
into a hat or into a box. 

SIEBOLD CASE IN SUPREME COURT. 

‘The Siebold ease is invoked by those persons who insist upon 
the continuance of this dangerous power, which authorizes Fed- 
eral interference in election of members of Congress. 

The decision was rendered by Justice Bradley and concurred 
in by a bare majority of the court, and was dissented from by 
those able jurists Justice Field and Justice Clifford, and yet 
there is nothing in the opinion of the court as rendered by Jus- 
tice Bradley to justify the assertion that the court decided that 
the Constitution authorizes Congress to pass a law to take con- 
trol of elections of members of Congress. - 

The Siebold case was a decision as to the constitutionality of 
the acts of Congress of May 31, 1870, and February 28, i871, codi- 
fied in certain sections of Title XXIV of the Revised Statutes, 
which provide (see sections 2011 and 2012) that upon application 
duly made, the judge of the United States circuit court shall ap- 
point two supervisors of election for every election district in 
cities of upwards of 20,000 inhabitants at any election at which a 
Representative or Delegate in Congress is to be voted for, in 
order that the registration and election may be guarded and 
scrutinized by them. 

Sections 2016, 2017, 2021, and 2022 provide for the appointment 
of deputy marshals, and authorize the supervisors to scrutinize 
the registration and the conduct of the election, but do not pre- 
tend to give any further force or effect to their reports than to 
regard them as memoranda of evidence in case of a contest be- 
fore Congress. s 

The headnote numbered 8 contains the gist of the opinion on 
that subject. It says: 

In making regulations for the election of Representatives it is not neces- 
sary that Congress should assume entire and exclusive control thereof. By 
virtue of that clause of the Constitution which declares that ‘the times, 
places, and manner of holding elections for Senators and Representatives 
shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; but the Con- 
gress may at any time by law make or alter such regulations, except as to 
the place of choosing Senators,’’ Congress has a supervisory power over the 
subject, and — either make entirely new regulations, or add to, alter, or 
modify the regulations made by the State. 


omis 


It will be observed that it only refers to regulations and does 
not refer to control. 
It is true the opinion says (page 382): 


The counsel for the petitioners. however, do not deny that Congress may, 
if it chooses, assume the entire regulation of the election of Representatives. 
Sven suppose this to be correct, which I do not admit, can not 
the court see a difference between enacting a law to regulate an 
election and enacting a law to take possession of and control it? 
It is only necessary to refer to our ordinary dictionaries to 
learn how this word ‘“‘ manner” is defined. 
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Worcester gives this definition: 

The mode in which anything is done; method 
form: way. 

Webster's definition is: 

Mode of action; way of performing or effecting anything; meth 
form; fashion 


habit; custom 


Certainly there is no definition here to justify the assy 
that power to regulate the manner of doing a thing 
power to do the thing. 

JUSTICES FIELD'S AND CLIFFORD'S OPINIONS. 

The opinions of Justice Field and Justice Clifford : 
phatically negative any such assumption as is contend: 
read from page 418, the dissenting opinion being applie 
Clarke as well as to the Siebold case: 

The power vested in Congress is to alter the regulations prescri 
Legislatures of the States, or to make new ones, as to the times, | 
manner of holding the elections. Those which relate to the times a 
will seldom require any affirmative action beyond their designat 
regulations as to the manner of holding them can not extend | 


designation of the mode in which the will of the voters shall be « 
and ascertained. 


Is it not going beyond such designation to appoint th 
of election and take control of the subject-matter? 

The opinion proceeds in these words: 

The power does not authorize Congress to determine who shall p 
in the election or what shall be the qualification of voters. These: 
not pertaining to or involved in the manner of holding theelectio: 
regulation rests exclusively with the States. And whatever i 
Congress may prescribe as to the manner of holding the election 
sentatives must be so framed as to leave the election of State on 
otherwise they can not be maintained. 

Justice Field and Justice Clifford also say (page 416) t! 
clause we are considering— 
was designed ae to give to the General Government the means 
preservation against a possible dissolution from the hostility of t 
to the election of Representatives or from their neglect to provid 
means for holding such elections. This is evident from the lang 


advocates, some of them members of the Convention when the Co: 
Was presented to the country for adoption. 


Here are two eminent judges of the Supreme Court 
with emphasis that Congress has any right to enact a law which 
supervises election of Congressmen. But Justice Field and Jus 
tice Clifford do not stop there in their expressions; o 
414 they say: 

In my judgment, and I say it without intending any disrespect 
sociates, no such advance has ever before been made toward the co 
of our Federal system into a consolidated and centralized governme: 

I can not think that those who framed and advocated, and the Sta 


adopted the amendments, contemplated any such fundamental « 
our theory of government as those decisions indicate. 


ABHORRENT EFFECT OF THE LAW. 

The laws of 1870 and 1871 and the opinion of Justice Bradl 
sustaining their constitutionality were so abhorrent to thes 
jurists as to impel them to assert that— 
no such advance has ever before been made towards the conversio) 
Federal system into a consolidated and centralized government. 

in answer to our arguments that officers may control the | 
tion of State officers who are in most States elected at the san 
time as members of Congress, we are told that the States may 
change the times of electing their State officials, and in that con- 
nection I will read a paragraph from Judge Bradley in the Sie- 
bold case, page 393: 

In what we have said it must be remembered that we are deal n 
with the subject of elections of Representatives to Congress. If for its own 
convenience a State sees fit to elect State and county officers at the sam 
time and in conjunction with the election of Representatives, Congress will 
not be thereby deprived of the right to make regulations in refereuce to th 
latter. We donot mean to say, however, that for any acts of the officers o! 
elections, having exclusive reference to the election of State or county 
cers, they will be amenable to Federal jurisdiction; nor do we understand 


that the enactments of Congress now under consideration have any applica 
tion to any such acts. 


And in their anxiety to disclaim any indorsement of the prin- 
ciples contained in the law the court says, page 393: 

It must also be remembered that we are dealing with the question of powe! 
not of the expediency of any regulations which Congress has made 

Justices Field and Clifford are emphatic upon this point, and 
show that, if on no other ground,such interference would make 
the law unconstitutional. They say, pages 412, 413: 


So far as the election of State officers and the registration of voters for 
their election are concerned, the Federal Government has confessedly no 
authority tointerfere. And yet thesupervision of and interference with (he 
State regulations, sanctioned by the act of Congress, when Representatives 
to Congress are voted for, amount practically to a supervision of and at 
interference with the election of State officers, and constitute a plain el 
croachment upon the rights of the State. 


CONCLUSIVE GROUND OF UNCONSTITUTIONALITY. 
Admitting that it is possible for States to change the time of 
electing their governors, judges, and many other State officials, 
there are other important officials which the Constitution re- 
quires them to elect and which the law of the United States re- 
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quires them to elect on the same day that Congressmen are | under the vs of forty-fe St : 
elected. The Constitution says, Article II, section 1 try are so diversified and the laws of the St a 

Each Stateshall appoint, in such manner as the L atu ere lay iniforn the ‘ t ofa vb 
dire a number of electors, equal to the whole n er of Senators and | cal ot es i n se 
Representatives to which the State may be entitled in the Congress ‘tae for 6 ; . 

Senator or Representative, or person | olding an office of oO mn P . ‘ 
der the United States, shall be appointed an elector Al l } i ‘ ay 
ut ngress may determine the time of choosing \ ‘ . 7 

\ h they shall give their votes vhich day shall be the s ane 

ut the United States } 7 i] 

Section 25 of the Revised Statutes provides that aH] " 2 ; " 
cress shall be elected on the Tuesday nextafter the fi a7 lish a ae ¢ aed i - 
November, and s¢ ection 13lof the Revised Stat 

rhe electors of President and Vice-Presiden i @ al S Oo e his y ¢ ‘ 

State on the Tuesday next after the first Monday in November 0 on to 0 ire the hone that C ear 
The law of Congres ss is therefore imperative that Presidential | system of vol ind oO ' ) t t 
: and Congressional elections Le he ld pon the Same day. Here ace to the 
are officers with whose election Congress has no right whatever \ ortsin tha rection ( e hav roved « 
+o interfere, and yet the law we are seeking to repeal just as ef- | failures, dis ( ti st ‘ fthe count ‘ te 
fectually controls the election of these officials as it does that of | and creditor + th 1 tion of oe ‘ ne! 
members of Congress. The registration lists are the same, the | we have had only t , \ 1 ¢ ;' t . 
polls are the same, the marshals have the same influence over | of short dw yn 
the one as over the other, and the law as it stands, in direct vio- The first act was p n 1800 d ed ira- 
lation of the Constitution, supervises and controls the election | tion to five, it iS 1 ( 1 t e ye LS41 
of electors for President and Vice-President of the United States. | Congress ed ‘ co! t and it « » len 
If there were no other ground, this is an imperative reason for | Popu ut aro ) e oppre ad 
its repeal. There is no duty more evidently imposed upon the | fraud perpetrat re 7 Con , 
Democratic party than to wipe from the statute books every ves- ss than fe ‘ t g 
tice of these unconstitutional and un-American laws. [Ap T sta ) d in 18 ‘ f er had been a 
‘ p! se. | time ‘ ( é a u l viaws ad to ded 
an nancia lit d just ch: 
~ t dut tp dd. The great and « tive 
Bankruptey. i ie ne § s had just closed, and thousands « ot 
‘ | an 8 ! rth and 30 had b de 
| tl tims < its « ( el ults Yet, Mr. ¢ in 
| the Opp SLO! d i l ] woe ded its one iLLON Cc nelled 
SPERECH | Congress to i al han fe ears afte pas 
ee | sang e House of Represen ng a great popu 
y Y +, rt ‘ At vs a 
HON. DAVID B. CULBERSON, |. While, in the eloquent language of the gentleman fro 
y _— sian MM DOATNER I, tl of LS came to hopeless ins ent 
OF TEXAS care ‘dy 
ntl it is WOILe-'\ need ( ore ot peace oo i 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, and charity, yet to those amenable to its cruel involuntary pro 
visions it appeared in quite a different form. On the o: ind 
Monday, October 30, 1893. ts tered Slosuinen nd benefactions upon hopeless inso 
The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under considera on the other it sowed broad tthe seedsof vice ind imm« \ 
; tion the bill (H. R. 139) toestablish a uniform system of bankruptcy throug nd reduced to slavish vassalage the entire debtor class 
out the United States l¢ s followed by such oppressive and such crim 

Mr. CULBERSON said: that t people turned from it th loathing and disgust 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Whatever of consideration the Committee I be Mr. Chairmar it our bankruptey laws ha 1" 
on the Judiciary, of which I have the honor to be a member, | su disastrously because Congress attempted in each of them 
may have given to the measure under consideration occurred | to construct a complex system of involuntary bankruptey, d 
during my absence from the House on account of illness in my | siened to aid the creditor class in the collection’of debts, instead 
family. I shall therefore not attempt to discuss the details of | of providin fair and justmethod by which hopeless insol vents 
the bill at any great length. mieht be relieved of their debts 

Besides, when this measure was before the House of the Fifty- | Mr. BOATNER. Will the gentle n 8 point d fo 
first Congress I submitted my views upon it at some length, and | a question? 

: | do not care to repeat what I then said. | Mr. CULBERSON. I would rather not. 
‘ [t is true. Mr. Chairman, that the measure now before the} Mr. BOATNER. Just one question. 
. House differs in some respects from the bill as it was introduced | Mr. CULBERSON. Excuse me, please; | fraid « ollo 
originally in the House of the Fifty-first Congress, but the | quy would disperse the audience. 
changes, for the most part, relate to the administrative features | Mr.BOATNER. There is no danger of driving the enc 
of the bill; all the essential and fundamental principles upon which away from the gentleman from Texas. 
the original bill was constructed are carefully preserved and re-| Mr. CULBERSON. I trust the gentl not in 
‘ tained in the measure under consideration. | my time is limited. 
9 [ shall therefore content myself with giving some of the rea- Mr. BOATNER. I submit to the gentleman that he has made 
; sons which constrain me to oppose the measure as now presented. | an onslaught on the law, to which in justice I tl ink I should have 
; Iam not now nor have I ever been opposed to a bankruptcy | a chance of calling his attention. When I had the floor I was 
4 law which would provide a cheap, inexpensive, and just method | continually interrupted, not by one, but bya half dozen the 
i by which honest and deserving insolvents might be relieved of | opponents of the bill. 
the burdenof debt. I think such a law would be botha blessing | Mr. CULBERSON. The gentleman, however, certair did 
anda benefaction. | not fail to observe that I had too much respect for the argument 

There are, Mr. Chairman, as we all know, many good and hon | he was making in favor of the bill to interrupt it by questions 
est men who are hoplessly insolvent, totally unable to discharge Mr. BOATNER. Ido not believe the gentleman did ask me 
the load of debt resting upon them, and I believe it is the high- | a question during the delivery of my remarks. [ did not sup 
est duty of Congress to provide a law by which such men may be } po owever, that the question I wanted to ask would inter- 
relieved and enabled to again enter business life unfettered and | fere with your remarks. 

unrestrained. Mr. CULBERSON. I will hear your question 

4 The provision of the Constitution which authorizes Congress | Mr. BOATNER. I wish to ask if the gentleman finds in the 
a to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy was doubtless in- | b nder consideration similar provisions for the administra 
spired, in the main, by a humane consideration of that kind. ti ff bankrupt estates to which he has referred, and which pro 
a But I do not believe that Coneress, with all its intelligence, can | visions were so much abused under the old lawof 1867? Inother 
4 under existing conditions establish a uniform system of bank- | words, do you not find that under this bill now pending t ad- 
ruptey which shall combine voluntary and involuntary bank- | ministration of estates is left practically to the credito hile 


i ruptey that will be approved by the country. 
that a system of involuntary bankruptcy can not be constructed 
without serious conflicts with the rights of individuals arising 





The difficulty is | 


under the old law it was practically in the hands of the officers 


of the court almost entirely? 
Mr. CULBERSON. I have alrea 


, . scl \T 
iy Said, Jir. Una 
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the administrative features of this measure differed in some re- | House under the business methods then prevailing, it { 


spects from the Torrey bill as originally introduced, and also in 
that respect from the act of 1867, and to that extent the measure 
under consi.jeration was preferable toeither. The trustees who 
are to administer bankrupt estates are elected by the creditors. 
Under the act of 1867 they were usually appointed by the court. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE, And also elected by the credit- 
ors 

Mr.CULBERSON,. Yes, butthey rarely ever acted promptly, 
and the court appointed. 

Mr. BOATNER. If the creditors did not act promptly and 
avail themselves of their right under the lawon notice the judge 
had authority to appoint trustees, or rather assignees. They 
practically had charge of the entire estate. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Butthat was neverdone with us. 

Mr. BOATNER. It was done almost entirely in our part of 
the country under the act of 1867. 

| do not think, however, Mr. Chairman, that there is any ma- 
terial difference in the manner of the appointment of trustees 
under this measure and the appointment of assignees under the 
act of 1867. Under the actof 1867, if the creditors failed to elect 
an ussignee to take charge of an estate, the court appointed. 

Under this bili, if the creditors fail to appoint a trustee, the 
court has authority to appoint. 

Doubtless the practice under this measure, if it becc mes a law, 


will be the same as obtained under the act of 1867. Creditors | 


will take little interest in the matter of appointment of trustees, 
and the courts will select them from the usual material that in- 
fest the bankrupt court. This was the old practice in the South- 
ern States. 

Mr. CULBERSON. We are now asked, Mr. Chairman, to 
repeat the folly of our predecessors and sow broadcast over the 
country the seeds of vice, perjury, oppression, and tyranny. 

In my opinion the act of 1867 wasfar more humane and just and 
more consistent with our various codes of State laws than the 
measure under consideration. 

Lt seems strange to me that gentlemen can affirm that this 
mensure is designed as a benefaction to the unfortunate and 
hopeless insolvents, and just and fair to those who are made 
amenable to its harsh provisions in respect of involuntary bank- 
ruptecy. 

It is true, Mr. Chairman, that some, perhaps many, deserving 
and unfortunate debtors may avoid the danger and perils of a 
conviction and sentence to a penitentiary and obtain a discharge 
in bankruptey under the provisions of this bill, if it should be- 
come a law, but the evil which will flow from it, as under the 
act of 1867, will far outweigh and overshadow all the benefits we 
can hope to derive from it. 

It ean not be disguised or denied that this measure was framed 
originally in the imteresi of the opulent creditor class; that 
the sole moving cause for the construction of this measure was 
the establishment of a great Federal machine by which the col- 
lection of debts might be enforced without regard to the laws 
of the several States, and all power over debtors concentrated 
in the Federal judiciary. Because there are many good and de- 
serving insolvents who can never hope to discharge their debts, 
a pretext is given fora bold and audacious movement on the 
part of the creditor class to secure the passage of a bankrupt 
el which will place every debtor, whether merchant, trader, or 
farmer, in absolute financial bondage. Itis no answer to say 
that farmers are exempted from the involuntary provisions of 
the bill, because their indebtedness to the retail merchant will 
be dragged into the bankrupt courts and their mortgages will 
be foreclosed with merciless promptness by the officers of the 
bankrupt courts. 

We have before us a bill with nearly a hundred pages, while 
searcely five pages of it are necessarily devoted to the highest 
office of true bankruptcy legislation. The whole of it, or nearly 
so, is devoted to the construction of an ingenious and complex 
system of involuntary voluntary bankruptcy, designed to en- 
compass, terrorize, and hedge about the debtor with limitations, 
restrictions, and menaces that can not fail to enslave his faculties 
and energies. 

Mr, Chairman, this bill is not by any means a newcomer. It 
is an old citizen. An old Republican cast-off measure, dyed and 
patched up with new cloth and now paraded before the House 
as a Democratie measure. 

Where did this bili originate? Whowere its authors and pro- 
moters outside the halls of Congress? Why, sir, it had its birth 
in a convention assembled on the 3d and 4th of September, 1889, 
at the greut city of Minneapolis. The Democrats had received 
notice of a Republican majority in the House. The Senate was 
Republican and the President -as well, and this convention as- 
sembled for the express purpose of producing a bankruptcy bill 
to be submitted to the Fifty-first Congress, Republican in both 
branches. And I may as well say here, that while it passed the 





pass the Senate. 

Mr. OATES. Letme ask the gentleman if that bi! 
very different one from that which is now before us 

Mr. CULBERSON. I have already said that the bi 
consideration differs in its administrative and executive { 
from that measure; but [ affirm and can show that the. 
principles upon which the Torrey bill was constructe 
stantially the same as those on which the bill now b 
House rests. 

Mr.OATES. Some of them are, necessarily; but 
largely taken from the Lowell bill, I apprehend, 
ceded it in a Democratic House, under the charg: 
lins,from Massachusetts. I spoke against the Torrey b 


| my friend from Texas; but I am in favor of this bill 
| ified. 


Mr. CULBERSON. I understand that, and I hope 1 
from Alabama will understand that I am not criticisi 
lation to this measure. Yet I am frank to confess th 
unable to see how Democrats can support it in view of tl 
nalism and favoritism to classes which must follow it 
ment. 

I desire now, Mr. Chairman, to call attention to 1 
brated convention to which I have referred, which w 
the *‘ National convention of the representatives of all th 
mercial bodies in the United States.” 

Who composed that convention? Rich, opulent me 
capitalists, and lawyers, representing corporations, bo 
trade, merchants’ exchanges, wholesale grocers, and com: 
associations generally; and to show exactly the chars 
interests solely represented in that body 1 read from 
marks made upon this measure in the Fifty-first Congres 


lhave before me the proceedings of the last meeting of that. 
and I desire to cali attention to the class of interest represented 
reading the names of a few of the bodies represented. They are as 


Bodies. | Adare 


Gallipolis, O 
Minneapolis 
Jersey City 
St. Louis, M 
St. Paul, M 
‘ New York, N 
Board of Trade_. Newark, N. J 
Grocers and Importers’ Exchange... ......-.-..- | Philadelphia 
Board of Trade... 7 Se oe Burlington, | 
Board of Trade and Merchants’ Exchange Buffalo, N. 
New York Board of Trade and Transportation........| New York, N 
Legal Protective Association of Cigar Manufacturers | New York, N 
of New York City. | 
Chamber of Commerce | Helena, Ark 
Mechamias’ MUGRANTE «....<..cc voce cccccn cc ccce sececaessn} St: Louis, Mo 
OCUSMRNET OF DOTRMRSTOD. 0. nnn cnn cc conc nncnccnccccsces} SGEMONA, \ 
Grocers’ Association. ............ jinm Galveston, T 
Jewelers’ Board of Trade | New York, N 
Chamber of Commerce ..................-... .--| Chattanooga 
Jobbers’ Union : sie sstine in aiadtiansmniiiadtaiabadh -| St. Paul, Mir 
Board of Trade and Citizens’ Associati Saratoga, N. \ 
Merchants’ Association ............ Boston, Mass 
SE ae Seen wan ccuscncatecnases| MUMORDOls, Min 
Wholesale Grocers and Manufacturers’ Association Kansas City 
Board of Trade........ : és dctteimntenina tne Tere, Pa 
Member of the Executive Committee ..................| St. Paul, Minn 
Board of Trade Hannibal, Mo 
Merchants’ Exchange ....................- sooane, camest wm. asemee, MoO 
American Association Flint-Lime Glass Manufac- | Pittsburg, Pa 
turers. 


Board of Trade 
Board of Trade. . 


It will be observed that there was no representative in ‘ 
august assembly of the retail dealers and traders. And i 
significant fact that not a single farmer or a representat 
farmers appeared in that convention. 

The published proceedings of the convention show that 
‘* Torrey bill” was considered section by section and appr: 

Several committees were appointed or organized by that 
vention. I will notice only two of them. One of them w 
pointed for the purpose of conveying to Washington the “ 
ruptey bill,” printed, indexed, and analyzed, to be laid before | 
President with the view of obtaining a recommendation to ‘ 
gress for its adoption. Those of uswho were about Washin 
in those days will remember with what pride and pom, 
circumstance of glorious wealth that committee performed | 
duty. It was brought over to the House of Representatives 
placed in the hands of a distinguished Republican, who in 
duced it into the House and enyineered its passage. 

A committee on finance was organized. Its duty was to gat 
up the funds necessary tolaunch this great bankruptcy enterprise 
in a becoming manner. The records of the convention fail 
show how much money had been up to that time collected, no 
have we any means of knowing how much has been collected 
since then to promote the passage of a bankrupt bill. It would 
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5 ss he a matter of profound interest to the ‘‘ eless insol 
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ess for enactinent 


know who the representative and counselor o 
sale grocers of the city of St. Louis is. 
v his name is indelibly blown into t 


iy p the ve a title of 
all efforts to disguise the parentage of it have pro 


nd now, Mr. Chairman, when the bill is about to fail; when 
tl emocratic party, in view of the hazardous risks it has al- 
ready taken during this session, recoils from the peril involved 


in this enterprise, to whom does its author and promoter appeal 


from a telegram dated October 25 (the great speech 
iend from Alabama [Mr. DENSON] against the bill had 





wires bill in danger. Approved by commercis ; here. and ask 
istance for measure. 
This telegram is signed by the president of a board of trade. 
Why not appeal for aid to the ‘‘ hopeless insolvents” over 
ym so many crocodile tears have been shed and so many la 
mentations have gone forth. 

t seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that nothing more is needed to 
show that this measure was inspired and is alone promoted by 
the money power and creditor class; and if that be true, it fol 
; that the interests of that class was and is the chief concern 
of this proposed legislation. 

[| desire to call attention to some of the provisions of the bill 
for the purpose, first, of adding to the evidence already presented 
of the chief object and motive of the measure; and, secondly, to 
vhat injustice, what possibilities for oppression, and what 


+} 


y 
+ 1 
tne pas- 


opportunities for perjury and other crimes may follow 
sage of this bill. The second section of the bill is the key which 
unlocks the ‘*morgue” prepared for retail dealers and exposes 
t just and oppressive purposes of the entire scheme. 
\is section enumerates sixteen specific and independent causes 
or acts of involuntary bankruptcy. 
Che gentleman from Alabama | Mr. OATES] called attention to 
the number of acts of bankruptcy and stated there were only ten. 





As he reads the bill, thatis true. They are numbered t But 
a author of the measure wrote them they number 

T discrepancy arises from the fact that in some il ces 
Si alacts of bankruptcy, disjunctively connected, are group 


under one number. There are, therefore, as I read them, six- 
t specific, distinct acts or causes, for each of which a debtor 
I be adjudged a bankrupt, and his property turned over to 
the ofticers of a bankrupt court. 


n of these so-called acts of bankruptcy are not sufficient, 
standing alone, to support an adjudication of bankruptcy, but 


the acts must have been committed while the debtor was insol- 





nt to sup- 


six of the enumerated acts of bankruptcy aresu 
ted by the 


port an adjudication of bankruptcy, whether committ 
debtor when insolvent or not. 

Let us take the act of bankruptcy numbered « in the bi 
It vill be observed, however, that there are three specific acts 
embraced by No.1: First, if the debtor conceals himse! 
if the debtor departs; third, if the debtor remains away fi 
his place of business with the intent to avoid the service of cis 
process and to defeat his creditors ° 
_ the bill declares that the word ‘‘defeat,” as used in this sec- 
tion, includes defraud, delay, ey ade, hinder, and impede; 50 th ut 
if a debtor conceal himself, depart, or remain away from his 
place of business with intent to avoid the service of civil proc- 
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But, Mr. Chairman, it is too plain for dispute. No lawyer 
who reads the second section can have any doubt of the correct- 
ness of my construction of it. 

Take the fourth act of bankruptcy specified in the second sec- 
tion of the bill, which reads as follows: 


Made an assignment for the benefit of his creditors. 


Of course within six months prior to the filing of the petition. 
If a debtor should desire to surrender all of his property to his 
creditors without reservation or preference he will not be per- 
mitted to do so if this measure becomes a law, except through 
the bankrupt courts. This provision of the bill seems to have 
been framed in the interests of the officers of the bankrupt 
courts. 

[ have always understood that one of the objects of a bankrupt 
law was to secure fair dealing between the debtor and his cred- 
itors to prevent preferences, either by deeds in trust, assign- 
ments, judgment, or attachment liens. I have always favored a 
bankrupt law that would relieve insolvents; but I would vote 
for no measure, even of that kind, that would permit a debtor to 
be discharged in bankruptcy who had made a preference be- 
tween his creditors, either by assignment, by deed in trust, or 
collusive attachment suits. Yet this provision of the bill sub- 
jects the honest debtor, who would make anabsolute assignment 
to his creditors of all his property, to the pains and penalties of 
bankruptcy. 

Mr. OATES. Ifthe gentleman wil! allow me, I will tell him 
all the reason I know for that provision. It is to secure the ad- 
ministration of the property assigned, so as to give the same 
class of creditors equal shares therein, and to give to the man 
who made the assignmenta discharge from his liabilities. Like 
other provisions of the bill, it is subject to amendment, and I ex- 
pect amendments to be offered in the House when the merits 
and demerits of this particular ground will be discussed. I have 
not tried to discuss the merits of particular provisions in my 
general remarks. 

Mr. CULBERSON. My friend is very generous in invitations 
for amendments to this bill. 

Mr.OATES. 1 will state that this is only in accordance with 
what has been stated by gentlemen opposed to the bill, that in 
the Committee on the Judiciary, when I was temporarily pre- 
siding during the absence of the gentleman from Texas, there 
was an agreement that we would not consume any more time in 
the committee, but that full opportunity for debate and amend- 
ment should be allowed in the House. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I donotcomplain at the conduct or man- 
agementof the bill by the gentleman from Alabama[Mr. OATEs]. 
But I may be permitted to show that the reason he gives for the 
insertion of this act of bankruptcy is not exempt from just crit- 
icism. 

It is now said that the reason for inserting this provision is to 
secure the administration of the property in such a manner as that 
the different classes of creditors shall receive their proper pro- 
portion of the assetsand to give to the debtor a discharge. Lot 
us see. The so-called act of bankruptcy is as follows: ‘‘ Made 
an assignment for the benefit of his creditors.” What kind of 
an assignment? Any sort of anassignment. Allof the debtor's 
creditors may be of one class, yet the assignment conveying all 
his property, exempt and unexempt if you please, to his credit- 
ors, share and share alike, is made a cause of bankruptcy. 

It seems, therefore, that the first reason assigned by the advo- 

sates of the bill for this provision is not the true one. Now, as 
to the second oradditional reason, namely, ‘‘and to give to the 
man who made the assignment a discharge from his liabilities.” 
Indeed, suppose he does not desire a discharge? Perhaps the 
sroperty assigned may be sufficient to pay all his debts. If he 
is insolvent he can avail himself of the voluntary provisions of 
the bill. Such paternal solicitude on the part of creditors for 
their debtor, which would force him into bankruptcy after he 
had given upall his property, in order to give him a discharge 
would be a redeeming feature, if true, of the harsh and cruel pro- 
visions of the bill. 

The true reason for the insertion of this provision in the bill 
is to wrest from the State authorities the jurisdiction over the 
administration of the estate and to cover it by the Federal ma- 
chinery provided by this bill. And why? Because the end tobe 
reached by bankruptcy proceedings as disclosed by the bill is 
the reduction of the assets into money. All obstructions, all 
impediments are put out of the way, and the end is reached by 
the most expeditious methods. 

It is impossible within the ordinary limits of an argument to 
review all the causes of bankruptcy enumerated in the second 
section of the bill, and I shall not further trespass upon the 
patience of the House in this respect. But I desire to address 
myself to the condition of insolvency as employed in the bill. It 
is declared in the bill that a person is insolvent when his prop- 


erty is not sufficient in amount, at a fair valuation. ; 
debts. 

{Here the hammer fell. ] 

Mr. BAILEY. I ask that my colleague be allowed 
conclude his remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. OUTHWAITE). Is there ob 
the request of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Batnv 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Iam obliged by the kindness , 
league [Mr. BAILEY], and I thank the House for its 
promise not to weary its patience. 

I was about to remark, Mr. Chairman, that if the: 
the debts of a person exceeds by any amount, howeve: 
amount of his property at a fair valuation, he is insol\ 
the meaning of this bill. Thus the business life of a qd 
right to the custody of his property and the applicati 
the maintenance and comfort of himself and his far 
suspended upon the appraisement of the value of his 
and less than a dollar may make him eligible for a bank 
tim. The court has no discretion. If the proof shows 
property is of less value ata fair valuation than the a 
the debts, the act of bankruptcy committed while the d 
thus insolvent becomes vitalized and the bankrupt co 
from his custody his estate. 

You will remember that six of the acts of bankruptc; 
ated in the bill are insufficient to support a judgment 
ruptcy, unless committed by the debtor ** while insoly: 

W hat is the meaning of the phrase “ at a fair valuation’ 
sume that it means what the property would bring at a ¢ 
under an auctioneer’s hammer. If any other meaning 
tended by the author of the bill, it should have bee: 
otherwise the courts must construe the words according 
ordinary acceptation. 

Mr. OATES. Is the gentleman aware that that provi 
not originally in the Torrey bill, but some member of the 
mittee introduced it as an amendment? 

Mr. CULBERSON. [am sorry that possibly, in this 
the bill is worse than the original bill. 

Mr. OATES. They made it more favorable to th 
than the rule laid down in the original bill. I see that t! 
tleman contends that the proper construction of that 0 
is what the property would bring under the auctioncer’s | 
mer. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OATES, Why, sir, that rule does not apply. Th: 
rule applies as where appraisers of a decedent’s estate sve ap. 
aemgiee 3 They pass upon what their judgment tells them is the 
air valuation of the property, not what it would sell fo: 
the auctioneer’s hammer. 7 

Mr. CULBERSON. The bill does not so provide. There is 
no provision for the appointment of appraisers to be guided 
the laws of the State in which the case is pending, as in dece. 
dents’ estates. But if a controversy arises over the question of 
the solvency of the debtor at a given time, perhaps five n 
before the filing of the petition, it must be determined by t 
court or the jury, if one be demanded, by the evidence o! wit: 
nesses called to testify as to the fair valuation of the debtor's 
property. The gist of the controversy is whether the amount 
of the property, at a fair valuation, exceeds the debts, or rather 
would the — erty, reduced to cash, extinguish the debts? The 
object of bankrupt proceedings in the main is to reach | 
money—and credit values are not encouraged. 

There is, however, one exception provided for by this meas- 
ure. Perhaps it has escaped the attention of the advocates of 
the bill. The judge of a bankrupt court is authorized to ap- 
point receivers to conduct the business of the debtor afte» he is 
ousted. 

Mr. OATES. In what contingency? 

Mr. CULBERSON. If it isfor the best interest of the estat 
But who is to decide that question? I understand that the dis 
trict judge decides that question. Are railroad companies and 
some other corporations liable or amenable to invcluntary bink- 
ruptcy under the provisions of this bill? Is not a receivers) 
for such corporations ordinarily very desirable? How long may 
they continue? While in such condition are they amens)!e to 
the process of the courts? These and other like questions might 
be profitably investigated. 

I submit, to return to the condition of insolvency, that if this 
measure were now the law and it became necessary to apply the 
cash valuation rule to the property of debtors, say fixed secur 
ties and Government bonds, manifest and irreparable injustice 
and Wrong would be inevitable. For reasons which would per 
haps be irrelevant to this discussion there exists throughout the 
country amoney famine without parallel in our history. While 
the volume of money is greater thanat any former period of our 
history, there is less of it in circulation than was ever know.. 
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Remonetization of Silver. 


SPEECH 
oF 
HON. JOHN P. JONES, 
OF NEVADA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
October 14, 16, 21, 28, 24, 27, and 30, 1893. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill (H. R.1) to repeal a part of 
an act approved July 14, 1890, entitled ‘‘An act directing the purchase of sil- 
ver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes” 

Mr. JONES of Nevada said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: The question before the Senate, broadly con- 
sidered, involvesall the varied interests of this Republic. Every 
concern of our people, financial and industrial, religious and 
moral, political and social, come within its all-embracing scope. 
Upon a proper solution of the problem of money in a country 
depends the decision of the question whether there shall be in 
that country more poverty or less, more crime or less, more in- 
sanity or less; whether among its people there shall be more em- 

jloyment or more idleness, more happiness or more misery— 

ak ed more liberty or more slavery—for it must be borne in 
mind that men may be as thoroughly enslaved by unfavorable 
industrial conditions as by positive legal enactment. 

No matter under what form of government a people may live, 
whether the irresponsible despotism of a military autocrat or a 
constitution carefully framed to permit the widest play of polit- 
ical action, the table from which Hunger rises unsatisfied will 
have no seat reserved for Freedom. Surely asubject that affects 
s0 vast a range of topics deserves serious consideration. Yet 
we have been told that upon assembling here in response to the 
call of the Executive we had nothing to do but to vote, or, at most, 
to vote first and deliberate afterward. What a travesty upon a 
republican form of government! What a plain confession of 
preference for the methods of despotism! ‘‘ Vote first and delib- 
erate afterward!” I[tis the echoof the command given by the first 
Napoleon to the representatives of the Allied Powers assembled 
in !taly. ‘Chat wasacommand worthy of a tyrant; but the bound- 
aries of this vast Republic are not broad enough to give it place. 
If a lawmuking body has but to act first and deliberate after- 
ward, there is no necessity for parliamentary government. 
What is needed is a Man on Horseback. 

A grave subject, sir, needs grave deliberation. In the Senate 
of France, upon a discussion of monetary standards, Senator 
Dumas well said: 

Those who appenemh these questions for the first time decide them at once; 
those who study them with care hesitate; those who are obliged practically 
to decide, doubt and stop, overwhelmed with the weight of the enormous 
responsibility. 

The very essence of deliberation is—time. This debate, we 
know, has been most impatiently borne by a small but powerful 
coterie of men who meet in bank parlors in the great money 
centers in all the countries of the world, and who, whether re- 
siding in the United States or elsewhere, have a profound dis- 
trust of popular government and an admiration for Napoleonic 
methods. ‘The discussion here has been conducted under great 
disadvantages. The speeches of Senators who favor the gold 
standard demonstrate that the necessity for protracted sittings 
in a close atmosphere every working day and many nights dur- 
ing the most enervating season of the year is not conducive to 
the careful study or painstaking analysis of a great question. 
Neither is it conducive to clearness of thought or accuracy of ex- 
pression, without which no complex subject can be intelligently 
or logically discussed. The total disregard of economic truths 
and of correct definitions on the part of those Senators demon- 
strates that they have not had the leisure—for it is not to be con- 
ceived that they did not have the desire—to bring to bear upon 
the subject the learning and ability of which they are in an emi- 
nent degree possessed. 

To discuss this question in all its broad aspects and implica- 
tions would require a treatise on political and social economy. 
The subject must be examined with the laborious methods of 
the student, and every proposition subjected to the test of reason. 

Let us be candid, Mr, President, with reference to the ques- 
tion before the Senate. It is not a question of mere expediency; 
it is one of principle. It is not merely the repealing of a clause 
of a law already on the statute books, with a view of providing 
a substitute for that clause. Were that the intention no man 
can justify a departure in this instance from the unvarying and 
immemorial custom of legislative bodies, to embrace in the re- 
— measure the remedy for’the evil sought to be corrected. 

et the gold standard press protests that the object is not to 








| place the country upon that standard. The very \y 


with which this statement is made is of itself suspicio 
lady doth protest too much methinks.” 

No impartial mind can fail to see that in its way th 
tion before the Senats is a repetition of the tactics of | 
attempt is to place the country on the single gold sta 
fore the people have opportunity to speak. Deemine 
tion in all its implications the most momentous whi 
com: before the American people, I shall ask the in 
the Senate while | attempt, to the best of my ability 
the subject somewhat broadly. 


t 


PREVALENT MISCONCEPTIONS REGARDING MONEY 


In all attempts at fundamental discussion it is ne 
to clear the ground of such obstacles as tradition o; 
may have placed in the pathway of progress. We k 
before men came to understand the forces by which tl 
held in its orbit it was to them inconceivable that a 
exist in space without physical support. Hence in the 
cient of cosmologies the earth—which was supposed to 
was conceived to be held in position by pillars, upo 
rested. For, as was argued by the primitive mind, it ) 
on something! 

While such a belief existed it was in vain toexpect ar 
progress to be made toward a true science of astronomy. 
phenomenon observed was attributed to a cause wholly 
from the real one; every inference drawn was distor 
into the framework of the preconceived theory and to 
with the established opinion. Thus causes were mistak 
effects and effects for causes. In the slow course of ages. 
tronomical phenomena multiplied and each newly diseoy 
fact came to be compared with the facts already aceumulat 
certain anomalies, inconsistencies. and incongruities were 1 
vealed, and it was in the effort to reconcile those that it b 
by degrees to dawn upon mankind that the discrepancies 
have had a common origin in some fundamental misconc 
affecting the entire hypothesis by which the phenome: 
been interpreted. 

Now, it is not too much to say that the world is to-da 
instructed in at least the rudiments of astronomy than 
of monetary science. So far as concerns the ordinary 
every-day observation those affecting astronomy are 1 
ter understood than those affecting money. People wi 
intelligible and uniform explanation of the causes e\ 
eclipse, but a hundred differing and contradictory ac: 


| the genesis of a panic. Every school boy knows that | 
| ent movement of the sun and stars around the earth as 


body is a mere optical illusion; and that, contrary to t! 
belief, the earth is not a flat surface. Yet, with re! 
money, fallacies equally gross command the unquestioni! 
not of the masses merely, butof men of the highest int 
other departments of human knowledge. While thos 
are accepted as fundamental truths, it is in my opinion i 
to arrive at correct conclusions concerning any question 
in any department of monetarv science. 

But in the nature of things the errors must have been 
ble or they would not have so long survived. Hence 1 
lodgment can not be elfected by mere denial of thei 
The denial must be accompanied by proofs,and those cat 
rived only from an analysis that shall go to the root of t! 
tions involved, by an appeal to reason in the effort to 
thought and awaken reflection. 

The silver question can not be intelligently discussed \ 
entering upon the entire subject of money, and inasmu 
of the contentions of the gold-standard advocates is tha 
is losing its ‘‘ intrinsic value,” it is necessary for us to 
gate the subject of value and ascertain if we may h: 
especially the value of money, arises; from what source 0 
it is derived: how far the value o! money is dependent | 
cost of production of the material of which it is compo 
whether in fact there is really any such thing as ‘ 
value.” Soalso itis necessary to investigate the essentia 
of money, the function it performs, and the phenom 
nected with the increase and the decrease of its quantit 

We are told that siiver is no longer fitted for the full n 
use because it has less “‘intrinsic value” than forme! 
cause the standard dollar of that metal is no longer, in ‘ 
sic value,” the equivalent of the gold dollar at the rati 
tol. This is regarded by the advocates of the gold stand 
an argument of unanswerable force. When they have st 
it they deem the discussion closed. Yet, like the pillars w! 
were believed to support the earth, this intrinsic value wh: 
of gold or silver is purely imaginary. Notwithstanding th 
jection of the theory by all well-informed economists, it con‘ 3 
to be a refuge for ignorance and sciolism. 

In the whole history of time there has been no error in avy 
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nt of thought that, in the degree of contribution to 


the rtvyrdom of man, can compare with th s notion of ‘in 

tr ,yalue.” Fully refuted and rejected by science, the the 
d well nigh disappeared from economic literature until 
overy was made that the hold which, like a blighti 





tion, it had obtained on the ignoranve of men could be | 


utilized to dis ‘edit silver and to plume the single gold stand- 
al ediately the teachings of science are set at naught, 
ar sic value” is declared to be the determinative fac- 


dl scussion. 


deny the existence of intrinsic va , Whetherin gold 

r object. I base the claims of silver, asI havealways 
b 1 m, on the indispensable necessity for some money ma- 
‘ ceptable to our pe ple and especia ly ad pted to the 
onan » material which shall exist in quantity sufficient 
to fur to a rapidly increasing population such number of 
2 ta nits (dollars) as shall keep pace with the cunstantly- 
g “demands of a country whose development has hardly 

WHAT IS VALUB 
norder intelligently to determine how far it may bo incorree 

to say that money or any other object should possess “‘ intrinsi 
= we must have a correct conception of the meaning of 


the term ‘‘ value.” 

here is no word in the entire vocabulary of political economy 
that is so much, and so variously, misunder yet of which 
it is so essential to have an exact apprehension. 


stood, 




















‘ley. in his celebrated work on The Nature of Value, says: 

the examination of the present subject, as discussed by those write 
o1 , doctrines I have ventured to animadvert. I have been forci 
struck with the vag ess, the inconsistencies, and the errors which ha‘ 
arisen from speaking of value as a sort of general and independent prop 
e! and I can not too strongly recommend the st ent of political econ 
a »ver to let the word value pass before him without putting the ques 
t “value in what?” or “in relation to what Che value of a com 
m y must be its value in something, and whenever the term is used with 
any definite meaning, that something may y assigne If it can not be a 
gi d. the reader may rest assured that the author, whoev he be. is 
v without any determinate ideas.— Nature of ié, page and 35 





\nd by way of emphasizing the importance of correct defini 
tions in economic argument, Bailey, quoting another writer, 


very appropriately says: 
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A point always to be borne in mind about value is that it is 
not an independent entity, nor quality inhering in anobject. It 
is not a material thing, nor can it even exist in the substance of 
a material thing. 

n his Essay on the Value of Gold Prof. Jevons calls value 
‘tan impalpable relation; and in his celebrated work on Money 
and the Mechanism of Exchange, he says of it: 

ue, like utility, is mo intrinsic quality of a thing; itis an extrinsic 


¢ ir relation 
The same author, in his work upon Political Economy, sa 
Value implies, in fact,arelation: butifso,it can not poss y bes e ot 


md cx 


, or object. or 


thing. A student of economy has no hope of ever being 
his the science if he thinks of vaine as at all a thin 
eu 8 anything which lies IN @ thing or object—The T " Political Heon 
0 page 82 

And again, in the same work, Prof. Jevons says: 

Value in exchange expresses nothing but a ratio, and the term should r 
be used in any other sense. To speak simply of the value ofan ounce of ¢g 
is as absurd as to speak of the ratio of the number 17. What is the ratio 
the number 17? The question admits no answer, for there must be anotl 
nu nber named in order to make a ratio.—The Theory of P. tl Kconomy 
page &3. 


John Stuart Mill, in defining ‘** value,” 


The word “ value,”’ when used without adjunct, always means, 
economy, value in exchange.— Political Econ y, Book 3, chapter 1 


Prof. Francis A. Walker says: 


Value is nota property of any thing 
exist between things.— Money in its Relati 


Prof. A. L. Perry, of Williams College, in his work on Political 
Economy, speaking of value, says: 

Value, then, is not a quality of single things, belonging to them as if by 
nature, as hardness is a quality of a rock or gravity is an attribute of gold 
because all physical qualities in physical things, all that which makes or 
helps to make anything such as it is, may be learned by astudy :’f the things 
themselves, by themselves. A careful examination and analysis of the me 
chanical and chemical! properties of any physical thing will discover all it 
distinguishing cha acteristics, all that makes it that particular thing in di 
tinc tion from all o. her things; but it is plain already that the value of any 
thing (if it have value) can not be found out by studying that particular 
thing by itself alone; the questioning of the senses, however minute. the 
test of the laboratory, however delicate. can never determine how much any- 
thing is worth, because that always implies a comparison between two 
things or more strictly a comparison betweeu two renderings in exchange. 
Value is not an attribute of single things; not even if the things be phys- 


‘lear 





ieas of 








says: 


in political 


It arises wholly out of relations which 
" page 32 


ons to Trade and Industry 





ical and tangible.— Principles of Political Economy, page 34. 
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higher value than it now has. Would this added value be ‘ in- 
trinsic”? 
IPHASIZES THERE 


AUTHORITY DE THE TEACHING OF RDASON 


INTRINSIC VALUE. 


THAT 


On this subject of intrinsic vaiue what do the leading author- | 


ities say? 

‘‘'There is no such thing,” 
value.” (Essay on value of gold.) 

John Stuart Mill says: 

There can not, in short, be intrinsically a more insignificant thing in the 
economy of society than money.—( Principles of Politecal Economy, volume 
Ii, page 23. 


Prof. Perry, while a most ardent champion of the gold 


‘‘intrinsic value,” and to deny such value to gold as well as to 
everything else. In reviewing the statements of another writer 


on the subject of money, who had used that term, Prof. Perry | 


SAVS: 

This author is led astray by the worse than useless adjective ‘“ intrinsic,” 
having never yet learned that there is only one kind of value in economics, 
namely, purchasing power.— Principles of Political Economy, page 341. 


Mr. Macleod, in his elaborate treatise upon the ‘‘ Theory and 
Practice of Banking,” speaking of the expression “ intrinsic 
value,” says: 

This unhappy phrase meets us at every turn in economics, and yet the 
slightest reflection will show that to define value to be something external, 
and then to be constantly speaking of intrinsic value are utterly self-con- 
tradictory and inconsistent ideas. Thus over and over again it is repeated 
in economical treatises that money has intrinsic value, but that a bill of ex- 
change or bank note is only the representative of value. 

Money no doubt is the produce of labor, but, as Adam Smith observed, if 
it would exchange for nothing it would have no value; so, M. Say says, that 
the value of gold and silver consists only in what they will buy. How then 
can its value be intrinsic? How can anything have intrinsic value unless it 
has the thingsit willexchange for inside itself? *‘ Money has intrinsic value!” 
Has a piece of money got the merchandise, and all the other things it will pur- 
chase, Tnside itself? Money will exchange for anything—corn, houses, horses, 
carriages, books, etc., and each of these is the value of the money with re- 
spect to that commodity. But which of these is its intrinsic value? The in- 
congruity of these ideas is so glaring that it is only necessary to call atten- 
tion to it for it to be perceived at once. Yet from the very beginning of the 
seclence this phrase has infested it.— Theory and Practice of Banking, page 48. 


In extending the discussion Mr. Macleod says: 


Moreover, We see on considering the term value that it is nonsense to 
speak of the representative of value. Value is a ratio—an external relation. 
What can be the representative of a ratio, or of an external relation? Tosay 
that money, because itis material and the produce of labor, has intrinsic 
value, and that a bank note is only the representative of value, is just as 
absurd as to say that a wooden yard measure is intrinsic distance, and that 
the space of 36 inches between two points is representative distance. It is of 
the first importance to economicscience to exterminate this unhappy phrase 
‘intrinsic value,” which is clearly shown to be a contradiction in terms. 
Macleod, Theory and Practice of Banking, 1, 50. 


Ricardo (than whom no financial authority stands higher) lays 
down the principle that even paper money, having not a shred 
of what the gold-standard advocates call ‘‘ intrinsic value,” will 
have real value equal4do that of gold money, provided the num- 
ber of the notes be sufficiently limited in quantity. 

Speaking of uncovered paper money, he says: 

By limiting its quantity its value in exchange is as great as an equal de- 


nomination of coin, or of bullion in that coin.— Political Keonomy and Taxa- 
tion, chapter 27. 


After further discussion of the subject he continues: 


On these principles it will be seen that it is not necessary that paper 
money should be payable in specie to secure its value; it is only necessary 
that its quantity be regulated according to the value of the metal which is 


declared to be the standard. (Same work and chapter.) 


In other words, Ricardo’s statement here is, that if the amount 
of irredeemable paper money in a country were just equal to 
the amount of gold which would form that country’s distribu- 
tive share of the gold money of the world, the paper money would 
have precisely the same value, dollar for dollar, as would an 
equal amount of gold in that country. 

All these writers and many others declare that the value of 
money—other things being equal—depends on its quantity and 
not on its material. It is therefore absurd toclaim that silver 
has ceased to be adaptable for the money use because it is said 
to have lost some supposed attribute that neither silver nor gold 
nor anything else ever possessed, namely, intrinsic value. 

But we have an authority outside the line of writers on polit- 
ical economy, whose words, nevertheless, will attract the atten- 
tion, if not of the bankers and champions of the gold standard, 
certainly the attention of the plain people of the United States— 
the words of one of whom it is written: ‘‘And they sent unto 
him certain of the Pharisees and Herodians, that they might 
eatch him in his talk.” Clearly, he was nota believer in the 
theory that money must have ‘intrinsic value.” His simple in- 
quiry as tocoin was: ‘‘ Whose imuge and superscription hath it?” 
That was nearly two thousand years ago, yet we find the Phar- 


| the public mind with demands for intrinsic value 


IS NO 


| holders money must be of full weight. 








isees and Herodians of the present time attempting to 
that has never existed. 
What becomes of the argument for the intrinsic 
money when we see silver money doing a large portio 
business of the western world at a valuation 40 per cent 


: ., . . | than its so-called value measured in gold? 
says Prof. Jevons, ‘‘as intrinsic 


One would suppose that the universal acceptance ; 
coins as good money by all the people within the bound 
the largest countries—coins notoriously wanting in so- 
trinsic value—would have long since exposed the enti 
of the idea that it is the bullion value that constitutes t) 
value of the metals. The money for the masses of the 


E L ( | it appears, does not need to have the full quota of ‘in 
standard, is compelled to admit the absurdity of the expression | 


value—it may be ‘‘short” in weight, but for bankers a: 
On this point Ge: 
Walker, in his work on Money, says: 

A laborer who is paid on Saturday 22 coined shillings for his w 
in reality gets less than a sovereign’s (20shillings) worth of silve: 
whois nominally paid 10 pence for her day’s work in the mill, gets on 
pence worth of copper. Here, it is said,is a manifestinjustice. ‘1 
and well-to-do receive their incomes in the principal coin of the 
which is of full weight and fineness; the poor are paid in coins w 
tain only a part, and perhaps only 2 small part, of the metal wh 
be worth the sum for which they are made a tender bylaw. This 
sometimes heard among laborers, wasrecently given a wider hearin 
Col. Tomline, a member of the British Parliament. 

The answer of Mr. Hubbard appears to be conclusive, so long 
lion or token money is not issued in excess. It is quite true, sa 
bard, that silver, rather than gold, is the medium through which ¢) 
the laborigg classes are paid; but to show that the laboring 
injured by the mint regulations it must be demonstrated that t 
they now receive commands a smaller quantity of the necessaries 
would a shilling coined as an integral measure of value. The s! 
circulating derives its purchasing power, not from the silver it cont 
from its being by law a twentieth part of a pound—the golden sta 
prices, wholesale or retail, Whether of a bullock or a beefsteak, of : 
of wheat or a loaf of bread, are computed upon a gold valuation 
tisan’s shilling is intrinsically the twenty-second [instead of thet 
part of a pound, his penny but the four hundred and eightieth |{i: 
the two hundred and fortieth} part of a pound, but how do these fa 
his interest if he can always, with 20 shillings, or 240 pence, secure 
of a pound ?— Money, pages 219 and 220. 

So long, Mr. Hubbard thinks, as a laboring man can 
the value of a pound with his token coinage, matters 
right. Why should the laborer demand intrinsic val 
course, the proposition changes when it is not a labor 
say, a lord, who is to receive money. Then the mon 
have ‘“‘intrinsic value.” 

DOES THE VALUE OF MONEY DEPEND ON THE COST OF PRODUCTI 
MATERIAL OF WHICH IT IS COMPOSED? 

From the fallacy lurking in the idea of ‘‘ intrinsic \ 
derived the further fallacy that the value of money depe 
the cost of production of the material of which the money may 
be composed. 

This is an attempt to apply to money the principle of 
production (or, as some economists have it, of reprod on), 
admitted to govern the prices of commodities. But the cases 
are not parallel. Money, properly considered, is not a commod- 
ity. On the very contrary, it is the polar opposite of comn 
ities. Admitting that gold and silver, when not coined, 
commodities, yet their value as money is affected by issues of 
uncovered paper money, so that the law of cost of production 
if it is to be applied to the metals as money, must be corrected 
by allowing for the influence of such paper issues, In countries 
having a ‘‘mixed currency,” composed of either or both of t! 
metals in conjunction with paper, the value of the metalli 
money is diminished—population and demand remaining 
changed—by every increased issue of paper, and, convers 
increased (ceteris paribus) by every withdrawal of the pap: 
circulation. 

If it be sought to avoid the force of thiscontention by den) 
that anything can be money except the metals (as, from and aft 
the passage of the bill now before the Senate, it will do 
be insisted that nothing can be money except gold), I reply that 
it is too late in the century for that. The leading writers on po- 
litical economy unite in the declaration that when duly limited in 
quantity pa r money has all the value of gold money, and 1! 
sufficiently limited may even have much more value than gold 
and rise to a premium above it. Our leading American writ 
on money, a writer recognized in every gold-standard country, 
and among the leading economists of the gold-standard school in 
all countries, as one of the most distinguished authorities on 
monetary science, Gen. Francis A. Walker, whom I have j\\st 
quoted, defines money as follows: 

Money is to be known by its doing a certain work. Money is not ¢ 
though gold may be money; sometimeés gold is money and sometimes !0 1s 
not. Money is no one thing, no group of many things having any material 
oe incommon. Onthecontrary, anything may be money; and anything, 
na given time and place, is money which then and there performs a certain 


function. Always and everywhere, that which does the money work is the mocy 
thing.—Money Trade and Industry, chapter 1. 
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\nd in order to show that he means precisely what he s 
Gen. Walker says: 





rhe claim that greenbacks are not mone $ ! of tl ‘ 
t they can not do all in the way so called. w 
| or silver may do is untenable, an » advantage to 





gold 


y sound cause to seek to maintain i 
sfry, preface. 


Gen. Walker does not approve of Government pa; 
ecause of the danger of overissues of such money, bi 
he nor any Other leading writer on the subject of money denies 
that Ww ith proper limitation of quantity so-called irredeemable 
aper money maintains itself, and when so limited in quantity 
has historically maintained itself, without the slightest difficulty 
ata par with gold. With more than 25 per centof all the money 
of the world uncovered paper money, costing nothing to } !'0- 
duce—though costing each man who possess i ; h to 

iyeas if it were so much gold—how abs 
to claim that the value of money is determi 
commodities, by the cost of production of the material. 7 





mic t 





for anyone 


ned, as in the ease of 


, . 7 Sone ; ‘ ; } } . } > 
ue of money, n0 matter of wha matemat made, ermined 
the cost of obtaining tt after such material has been madi tom 
and this value is expe ssed in the gene tl 4 ige of 4 ee ar wi 


But leaving paper money wholly out of view, and lookin; 
at gold and silver merely as commodities, we shall see that th: 
constitute a category wholly by themselves, and that so far 
the law of cost of production applies to them, it applies und 
circumstances totally different from those under which it app 
to commodities in general. 

As to all other commodities, the supply is each year consunx 
by the time the next year’s production becomes available: tht 
ig to say, at the expiration of a year from the date of production 
practically little or none of a particular commodity remains to 
lap over on the new supply. Owing to the indestructibility 
the precious metals, however, there isan enormous stock of them 
always in existence; so that the news ip} ole ch year, whether 
costing little or much, is so slight in proportion to the quantity 
already existing that it can exercise but an infinitesimal influ 
ence on the value of the total supply in the market 

[t is not like the case of a thing of which there may be a su 
plus. A surplus of anything is such portion of it as is left over 
after the satisfaction ofalldemands. Of ametal transmutable into 
money at will there can never be a surplus. There is demand, 
and instant demand, for the entire production. The influence 
of accumulation in steadying the value of the monetary metals 
has been likened to the effect of an enormous balance whee! in 
modifying the action of machinery—protecting it from those 
extreme variations of speed which would otherwise be the in- 
stant effect of varying degrees of stenm pressure. 

Let us suppose, as to any ordinary commodity, say 
there were six months’ supply of it in the world at a given time. 
[t is readily conceivable that in asingle year that supply might 
be doubled. But todouble in one year the amount of gold and 
silver which is already in use as money throughout the world 
would require the production in that year of the enormous sum of 
over $7,500,000,000. The largest amount ever hitherto produced 
in one year of both metals combined is only $325,000,000, so that, 
in comparison with the stock coming over from the past, the 
new supply of each year is trifling. With all other things the 
case is reversed; it is the stock coming over that is trifling in 
comparison with the new supply. 

Taking into account the rapid and enormous yield of gold in 
California and Australia in the middle of the century, if the valu 
of the product had been governed, as in the case of ordinary 
commodities, simply by the cost of production at the time the 
discoveries were made, the value of the metal would have fallen 
enormously and at once; whereas the change that did occur was 
slight and gradual, the value of money not falling, according to 
the best authorities, more than 18 or 20 per cent, and that f 
spread out over a period of twenty years. 

But there is another reason why the precious metals as com 
modities constitute a category by themselves, namely, that the 
pursuit of mining is one into which the speculative element er 
ters in a degree wholly unknown in other fields of production. 

[In all other departments of production the result of effortea 
be measureably foreseen. That result will usually bear some 
approximate degree of relation to the amount of labor exerted 
and capital employed. Even in agriculture! production, the re- 
sult of which depends in large measure on contingencies of 
weather, if there be planted an increased acreage there will be 
expected an increased crop. In fact, crops may, according to 
demand, be increased practically without limit; soil is always 
accessible. Not so the precious metals. There is an impassa- 
ble barrier opposed by nature to the unlimited production cf 
those. 
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money, and not from any consideration arising from cost of pro- 
duction of its material, that its value fell—not the value of gold 
alone, though it was gold alone that increasedin quantity. The 
value of silver money also fell, for the metals being freely inter- 
changeable in one country or another ata ratio established by 
law, both felt the depreciating effects of the increased quantity. 

Even now. when the placers seem to be exhausted, and gold is 
to be obtained only from veins, involving the use of capital and 
machinery, there is far greater steadiness in the cost of produc 
tion of silver than of gold, and the gold minesare relatively much 
the less expensive to work. A plant that will crush 100 tons a 
day of gold ore can be built for $25,000; whereas one that will 
crush 100 tons a day of silver ore instead of costing less will cost 
approximately $100,000. It is the experience of all miners that, 
once found, gold mines can be worked at a relation of profit over 
silver mines much greater than a ratio of 1 to 16; but the diffi- 
culty is that the mines are not to be found. 

Owing then to the special category in which gold and silver 
must be placed by reason of the special circumstances affecting 
them the influence of the cost of production on the value of those 
metals is very greatly overrated. Thisis fully recognized by the 
economists who admit that this influence is not directin any 
sense as in the case of commodities, and that it is only over long 
periods of time that it tends to affect the value of money, by af- 
fecting the quantity produced. 

THE LEADING WRITERS—ON THE INELUENCE OF COST OF PRODUCTION ON 
THE VALUE OF MONEY. 

On this point Mr. Henry Sidgwick, professor of political 
economy in the University of Cambridge, England, says: 

In consequence of the great durability of gold, together with the fact that 
nearly all the gold used as money is practically in the market at any given 
time, any change in the cost of production is likely to take a long time to 
yroduce its full effect on value. Hence the effects of all changes in the con- 
Me ions of production of the precious metals are at first, and continue to be 
for many years, questions of quantity only, with little reference to cost of pro 
duction.—Princinles of Political Keonomy, by H. Sidgwick, page 250. 

On the same point, Prof. Francis A. Walker, in his work on 
Money, says: 

Again, it is said, itis the cost of production which determines value 
But it is always and everywhere the relation of the supply to demand that deter- 
mines valy Cost of production only affects value by affecting the actual or 
potential supplu.—Money, page 245. 

And Prof. Jevons says: 

Labor once spent has no influence on the future value of an article.— 
Theory of Political Bconomy, page 159. 

In a further discussion of this subject, Prof. Jevons says: 


The great principle of cost of production fails us, because in the case of 
such durable commodities as gold and silver the accumulated stock on hand 
is immensely greater than the annual production or consumption.—Contem- 
porary Review, Way, 1881. ; 


With reference to the influence of cost of production on the 
value of the metals, John Stuart Mill says: 


From their durability, the total quantity in existence is at all times so 
great in proportion to the annual supply that the effect on value even of a 
change in the cost of production is not sudden; a very long time being re- 
quired to diminish materially the quantity in existence, and even to in- 
crease it very greatly not being a rapid process.— Political Heonomy, Book 
IvI, chapter 7. 

And he adds: 

Alterations, therefore, in the cost of production of the precious metals do not 
act upon the value of money except just in proportion as they increase or dim- 
tnish ws quantity, which can not be said of any other commodity.—Same, 
Book ITI, ix, 8. 


An acute writer, F. W. Bain, M. A., of Oxford, England, says: 


Cost of production, so important and decisive as to the value of commod- 
ities bought with money, is, in the case of moneyitself, of no account what- 
ever. For, any particular commodity we can do without; and so if it costs 
too much to produce no one will buy it, but money must be had at all costs, 
for without it no commodities can be procured at all. And be it observed, 
money is comparatively permanent. It is not, like commodities in general, 
consumed in the use. Consequently there is a great and even enormousdif- 
ference bet ween it and things produced to be consumed. It is,as a rule, the 
rapidly perishing commodity whose value depends mainly on its cost of 
production. Each time it is wanted it must be made again. But money, 
once made, is there for almost any length of time, for though it wastes a 
little, yet not much; its value, therefore, can be hardly, if at all, appreciably 
dependent on its cost of production.— Zhe Principle of Wealth-Creation, page 
101 

In a more elaborate discussion of this question of cost of pro- 
duction, Prof. Francis A. Walker quotes the dictum of Prof. 
Price to the effect that exchanges are effected by comparing 
“the cost price of the goods with the cost price of the gold” 
for which they are exchanged. From this view the American 
author wholly dissents. Gen. Walker says: 

What is in fact the method by which the ratios of exchange between the 

jece of metal and equal quantities of [commodities] A, B, and C are de- 

rmined? 

Let us bring the matter down to its pure elements by supposing that ina 
given community where gold has been and still is of such universal accept- 
ability as to become the general medium of exchange, there exist a million 

nnyweights of this metal: that the country itself yields no gold; that 
mtercourse With foreign countries is, for the time, cut off so that none can 
be imported; and lastly, that gold is used solely as money and not at all in 
the arts. Under such conditions— 


Prof. Walker says— 


articles will be exchanged for pennyweights of gold without th 
erence to the cost of producing the metal It is literally true 
smallest qualification, that, inthe words of Prof. Jevo1 ‘La 


ias no influence on the future value of any article How 
gold measure the value of the commodities produced within the, 
Here Gen. Walker enters upon an analysis of the pro 


The answer is, it does so in the only way in which monev « 











values. Each producer will strive to ! t tha 
will command for him the greatest nu! enny we " 
| certain exertion and sacrifice on his part; and through the ope 
principle and of this principle alone, the relative worth of a! 
will be determined: not through 4 comparison of the amount ¢ 
Jor the production of each by turns, with the amount of la 
pro luction of the gold, but through a comparison of the amo 
erally required to re anda keep up the st of the different cor 
selves.— Money Trade, and Industry, page 38. 


| 


And he adds: 

It is in this way that products are differentiated in exchange a 
the cost of renewing the stock. 

Not the stock of money, but the stock of products to 
changed. Hence, this author styles money ‘‘a common 
inator in exchange,” in terms of which denominator th: 
relations of all commodities and services are expressed, ; 
means of which, as he says, ‘‘all commodities are p 
above another, on a scale of prices.” It was for this 1 
Sir James Stewart long ago called money ‘‘a scale o 
parts.” 

If, therefore, there were no money except money of p 
silver, these authorities show that the theory of cost « 
tion, which is made so much of in discussing the silver 
is for the purposes of discussion of no avail whatever 

All our gold monometallists admit that if Great Br 
Germany should remonetize silver the United States . 
to free coinage with entire safety and propriety. Wha 
becomes of the theory of costof production? The cost 
duction of silver would be precisely the same wheth: 
countries declared for its free coinage or not. 

There is a feature of this question which the economist 
touch, but which, it appears to me, must be one of the f 
siderations to occur to a practical man. That feature is t 
the cost of producing silver has been so slight as to mal 
profits of silver-mining higher than the average return to 
tal, why is it that so few have engaged in the business: 
not open to all the world? Do we not know that, from : 
countries of Europe, capital in large amounts has sought i: 
ment here? Do we not perceive the keenness with wh 
men of capital and energy search for profitable investi 
Can we, therefore, help inquiring why this field, which 
appear to think so profitable. is so neglected? 

Do not their acts, Mr. President, belie their words? Ii 
were not satisfied that mining investments were on the 
and on the average unprofitable investments, should we n 
millions upon millions of dollars from Wall street and Lo 
street rushing to the mining regions for investment? B 
must do credit to the acumen of the investors of capital. 
well know how and where to invest. Instead of putting m 
into mining enterprises, they put large sums into bank s 
because they have observed that no matter what other ind 
may languish, banks pay high dividends. Investors als: 
large sums into gilt-edged railroad bonds, because they |! 
that such bonds are obligations to pay fixed sums of mone} 
future time, and that those sums wil! be paid in dollarsof in 
ing value. 

Besides, if they really believed’as they pretend to belie. 
the theory that the cost of production is the element th 
termines the value of money, how is it possible that they « 
the same time believe, as they profess to do, that gold n 
varies in value? Do they suppose that during a period ext 
ing over hundreds of years the cost of mining gold has rem 
to the fraction of a cent absolutely the same? 

The separation between gold and silver does not result { 
any change in the cost of production of silver, nor does it 1 
from any change in the purchasing power of silver mo 
Neither does the enormous increase which has taken plac 
the value of gold during the last twenty years, an incre: 
which there is no denial, arise in the slightest degree from 
increase in the cost of production of gold. Every man who kr 
anything on the subject knows that there has been no such 
crease. 

Is MONEY THE COMMODITY-EQUIVALENT OF TITE COMMODITIES FOR WH 
IT 18 EXCHANGED? 

It is the pernicious theory of intrinsic value that has led 
the equally absurd idea very generally entertained that mon 
is the equivalent as a commodity of the other commodities f 


which it is exchanged. With the destruction of the idea of in- 
trinsic value must go also this idea of commodity equivalence. 


Apr a 








I wsistently asserted that gold | i doe t derive 
. from the m mney use to which the n is put, b f 
¢) lue of the bullion as a commodit; 
elaim, though held throughout » 3 ; ' ot 
estigation of reason. 
: { demonetized to-morrow, ) t 3 iS 10 
tance ( pare it ' 
y n ounce ¢ 1t oO e 
ild not be worth 3 the « 1} 
o ascertain \ 1e \ f co) : t 
} 1e metal con! O « u é 
e ent y depen 
{ irts bil ti to sa \ ‘ 
‘ 1 relegated to a co ty. In other words, let 
shore the commodity value by the commodity use, and of al ob 
r y value by the money use 
* is inquire what would be the quantit f sold which would | tl 
hy lenly thrown on the market as a commodity in case tha 
m 7 deprived of the money function 
Treasury Department reports that the ount of g 
in existence in the world is $3,600,000,00 ; 
the amount which is annually withdrawn from the 
n use for the purposes of the arts and manufactures, the , 
= figures which can be absolutely relied upon. Mr. Giffe1 He} nre 
t} tistician of the London Board of rade, has stated that be it 
j belief, practically, the annual yield from the mines was ab- | n 
sorbed for nonmonetary purposes; and inthis estimatelI believe 
} ht. Sir Lyon Playfair estimat the ar t cons 
in the arts at not less than 75 per cent of the total annual yik 
As long ago as 1873, Mr. W.L. Fawcett, in his interesting work 
0 Gold and Debt,” made a careful estimate based on the r 
ches of Mr. J. R. McCulloch, the distinguished En 
‘ omist, and states the then annual consumption of gold in t ; 
a ind manufacturés at $110,000,000, and the amount must have | ®' 
a lly increased rather than decreased. , 
t casuistical statisticians, who wish to show that s« me of t] 4 
yield is available as money, profess to believe that the 
amount consumed in the arts is on y $60,000,000 per annu 
m stimate be correct thenin ca » of the demonet ation Of 2 l 3 'T A 


and its relegation to commodity purposes exclusively, there would | fo1 
be on hand in the market at the time of demoneti ration. available 

for the purposes of the arts, not less than thirty-six years supply 

of the metal. 

With the competition between its owners for the disposition | , 
and sale of so enormous a sum, for commodity purposes, what | « 
would be its value? What price wouldan ounce of gold bring in 
the market, if there were available for purchase at any giver 
moment a supply sufficient to carry the world along for thirty- 
six years? Re 3] 

No one being any longer obliged to have gold in any count t 
of the world in order to pay debt or otherwise utilize it as | H 
money, who can suppose thatan ounce of such discarded met 
would bring $20.67? 





f, however, we accept the figures of the statisticians—and | VD 
they are all devoted admirers and adherents of the gold stand 
ard—the quantity of gold used annually in the arts is 
000,000 ounces. What would be the value of d per ounce 
use in the arts when there were available for that purpose 
any given moment the enormous amount of 180,000,000 ounce 
or asupply sufficient to meet all demands for the metal 
commodity, not for two years or 1 years, but for sixty year 

Ve know that of wheat and other commodities there is n ( th 
more than a few months’ surplus on handatatime. Y« 
slightest addition to that surplus produces a lowering of 1 


price altogether out of proportion to the quantity of the su 
How trifling would not the value of wheat be, if, after t 
out the quantity needed for the current year’s consumption, th 
remained on the market enough to mee ll demands for ev: 
two years additional! And even supposing that science and i 
vention should furnish a method of preserving wheat indefi- 
litely in all its origin il efficiency and p rity s an article « 
human consumption, to what an utterly insignificant price would 
it not descend if instead of two years or five years’ addition: 
supply there were enough to meet all demands for sixty years? 
But in our estimate of the amount of the metals that would be 
thus available, we should be warranted in going beyond even 
the figures indicated. The estimation in which gold is held in 
at least that department of the arts which contributes to decora- 


tion, and for purposes of ornament, is derived almost wholly 


from the awe with which it is regarded by the great body of ft va 


mankind from the fact of its extended use as money. This is r 1 a 


what Ruskin very appositely describes as ‘‘ the effect upon the | ee 


imagination.” Deprived of the imperial money-use and rele- ‘ 
. = ; j 
gated to commodity-uses only, there can not bea doubtthat much | ; 
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John Ruskin, who thought deeply and acutely on all questions 
with which he dealt, says: 


In so far as it (gold) has legal exchangeable value its worth as a commodit 
is increased. We want no gold in the form of dust or crystal; but we seek 
for it coined, because in that form it will pay baker and butcher. And this 
worth inexchange not only absorbs a large quantity in that use, but greatly 
increases the effect on the imagination of the quantity used in the arts.— 
Munera Pul 8, page 83 

In stating that the exchange value, or money value, of gold 
‘‘oreatly increases the effect on the imagination of the quantity 
used in the arts,’ Ruskin means that the estimation in which 
gold is held for the purposes of decoration is heightened by the 
fact that it is in use as money, and that while in such uss it isa 
universal order for goods. 

In a very recent I'rench publication on political economy, by 
a professor of high standing, Prof. Gide, I find the following 
unequivocal and outspoken declaration on this subject: 

No doubt, if gold and silver were demonetized in every country, metallic 
money would lose the greatest part of its value. We must not deceive our 
selves as to this matter, and the present fall in silver, caused by its demon- 
etization in some countries, only too fully proves the fact. Yet many au 


thors do harbor this illusion, or at any rate do not put their readers on their | 


guard against it. Mostof them seem to say that the government seal stamped 
upon gold and silver coins merely states their actual value, justas the tick 
ets tradesmen puton their goods. But the declaration that the six-gramme 
gold piece is worth 20 francs is not only declaratory, but is also determi- 
native of value. itis because the will of the legislator or, if it is preferred, 
the agreement of men, has chosen gold and silver as money, that these met- 
als have acquired the larger part of their value, and they would lose it as 
soon as this agreement or this law happened to cease to exist Aristotle 
too, had perceived this very clearly. Says hein the Ethics, book V: ‘It was 
through a voluntary agreement that money became the instrument of ex- 
change. It is called nomisma (from nomos, law) because money is not a nat- 
ural product, but exists only through law, and it lies with us to change it 
and rob it of its utility as we will.”’— Political Economy, page 216 


‘rom any point of view it is absurd to suppose that the money 


value of gold is derived from the value of bullion. The effect | 
has been mistaken for the cause. The bullion gets its valuefrom | 


the fact that gold from the moment it leaves the mine is poten- 
tially money. Gold bullion deprived of accessibility to the mints 
micht diop io the value of copper, with which, for utility (un- 


less some new uses shall be discovered for gold) itisnotfor a mo- | 


ment to be compared. 


The statement that it is not from bullion that gold money de- 
rives its value receives support from considerations growing out 
of the very nature of the ease. 

‘rom the earliest ages gold and silver were held in high es- 
teem even among savage tribes, because of their adaptability for 
purposes of ornament. At first, and doubtlessfor a long period, 
exchanged as mere commodities, against other commodities, 
they c’mo by degrees, as their quantity increased, to be used as 
common me tia of exchange. 

gut one of the most important functions of money came to be 
the function of registering or recording values for the purpose 
of permitting inen toenter into time contracts—what some econ- 


omists call a ‘standard for deferred payments.” This was a | 


function which could not be fulfilled by a small supply of the 
money material. lor this exceedingly important purpose not 
until avast stock had been accumulated were the metals fitted 
to be clothed, in the interest of society, with the function and 
office of money. Should transactions and values be based on them 
us money while yet the stock of the metals was extremely 
limited, it is obvious that a slight increase of yield from the 
mines in any one year would create ruinous variation in the unit 
of value, so that it would be unsafe for men to enter into obli- 
gations except those for immediate fulfilment. 

[t was, therefore, only by very slow degrees that the system 
of berter, having the precious metals on one side of the equa- 
tion, gave way to the commercial system in which, from those 
meta!s as commodities, by gradual and insensible degrees, was 
evolved the system of money. Before this evolution could be 
made perfect, before the metals could have acquired fitness 
for the money function, there would be needed, and there must 
have been in existence a stock so enormous as, by its quantity, 
to insure society against violent and sudden jars in the value of 
the monetary unit. This stock must have been equivalent to 
the vield of the mines for a great stretch of time, probably 
hundreds if not thousands of years. 

It must in any case hve been such a stock as, in comparison, 
to have reduced to a point of utter insignificance the mere com- 
modity demand for the metals in any one year. 

Testing gold and silver, then, as commodities by the same law 
of supply end demand that is app'ied to other commodities we 
find that neither of ithe metals was wholly fitted to be vested 
with the money function until by the enormous accumulation of 
its quantity it was stripped of almost every vestige of commodity 
value. Thi: was the condition-precedent to the crowning of the 
metels for the higher and nobler function of money, the imperial 
function. 
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If it be the bullion or commodity use that gives gold 
why do people expect the variations of gold to be less 
to be seen in the value of other things? 

It is no unusual thing to see a variation of 10 per , 
ample, in the value of wheat in the course of 1 WoO s8eAgOna 1 
| cent in the value of brass, and similar variations in 
|of other things. Why is it that gold should be e 
| remain steady in value if the legal-tender function 
fluence? Is it possible that throughout all the years , 
| duction, with the wages of labor and the price of mac 
| stantly changing, the costof mining gold has remained a 
| stationary—neither increasing nor decreasing in the 
| degree? 


WANT OF INTRINSIC VALUE IN BANK MONEY 


When the silver question is not under discussion the 
and thei~ allies are only toe ready to acknowledge th 
function and not the miterial that creates the value of 
lar. Indeed, the very impalpability and intangibilit 
dollar is then set up as its principal recommendation 
because it is supposed to establish the peculiar me: 
| banking system. When engaged in lauding the adv: 
| that system they maintain that bank deposits are m 
though having no more material existence than the 
which the entries are made on the books. 

Bank deposits are not concrete things. If anythin 
| called intangible and immaterial, it is surely an entry in 
We know that the bank deposits of the country exceed 
| times over the money in the country, especially if we r 

money only the things Having what the bankers call ‘ j 

value.” Yet there are some books on political economy 
| ers of respectable position that treat such deposits as 1 
| Prof. Sidgwick says of them: 
| 





In such a country as Engiand, where deposit banking is fully 
and payment by checks customary, the greater part of such m 
consist of what has been calied ‘* money of account,” that is, of 
liabilities or obligations to pay in coin on demand, not ‘* embodie: 
| resented otherwise than by rows of figures in their books.—P 
Political Fconomy, page 233 


| Hence it appears that when the bankers can make a protit: 
dollars, they are willing that the dollars may be immat 

| intangible; but the dollars on which they can not mak« 

the dollars in the hands of the people, must have ‘int 
value!” No matter how numerous the dollars on the bh 

the banks: no matter how intangible or immaterial, so long as 
the banker is receiving interest on them and they yield hi: 
revenue, although their so-called *‘ intrinsic value” be no 

that the little speck of ink necessary to make the entry a: 
squally little speck of paper on which the entry is mad 

are lauded as equal to the best dollars. They are even d: 

to be better dollars than the dollars of so-called intrinsic 

Sycophantic writers and so-called statisticians fill the columns 
of the press with articles to show how near perfection our 
system is, because, as they declare, it is no longer necess try { 
it to have an existence outside the pages of bank ledgers. B 
the moment the silver question is under discussion all thes 
missions are ignored, even wholly denied, and intrinsic 
dollars is insisted on as an absolutely essential factor of mon 
Consistency is not a jewel for which the bankers and their 
friends have any special regard, except in so far as it ministers 
to the pecuniary profit of the banks. 

The theory of intrinsic value comes to us from the dim ages 
of the past, and is indebted for its survival to that blind and 
questioning regard for dogmatic authority which characterized 
the childhood of our race. Science has discarded some o! 
| errors of those times: reflection has compelled the rejection o! 
| others. But so slowly do the forces of truth operate thro 
time that we find the President of the United States, adopting 
this solecism, taking up his position as a student of political 
economy with those who lived and wrote in the period when 
men believed the universe to be confined to the planets consti- 
tuting our solar system, and that of those the earth was t 
center. 

The geocentric theory made as hard a fight for existe: 
the theory of intrinsic value has made, but in the light of ad- 
vancing civilization it was forever discarded. Perhaps | go 
too far in thisstatement, as we have lately had a pronunciamento 
from Brother Jaspar reviving it in the somewhat celebrated 
declaration that ‘‘the sun do move.” I would commend to the 
attention of the President the following statement of one of the 
most distinguished of economists, one who has distinctly de- 
clared that there is nosuch thing as intrinsic value. Hesays: 





In the physical sciences—authority has greatly lost its noxious in- 
fluence. Chemistry, in its brief existence of a century, has undergone 
three or four complete revolutions of theory. In the science of light, New 
ton's own authority has been decisively set aside, after it had retarded for 
nearly a century the progress of inquiry. Astronomers have not hesitated, 
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: within the last few years, to alter their estimate of all the dimensions of | ; ‘ — 
3 che planetary system and the universe, because good reasons cata ) I eali y ’ 
shown for calling in question the real coincidence of previous measur I t ad by 1 thev co rohan © 1 . 
ments. In science ana phil sophy nothing d sacred The T) plac . 4 te ag SP : nan . 
of I tical Economy, by W. S. Jevons, } aot dav m ht rema a a . ; n v 
Nothing is sacred, Mr. President, but truth. It is the mission | "©Xt year, might be , ca tree inok te 
id the merit ot civilization to discover tr thinalid partments elt "or t yp t to the n 
of human endeavor, and when d il into two <« e transa t . 
tuate it. In none is this more it } , While 1 was - 
ment of money, the department wl { ;. | that the flesh animals 
ement of human sacrifice, wit te imptior : 
at forms the basis of all equities. ? the rm of r or leat! 
Che fundam ntal idea at the bottom of the theory of itr ‘ When hunting ceased tol 
lue is that money is nota societary instrumenta itv, but an n to settie into the iste ? 
mentality appertaining to man as an individ ial, standir the most conve t in of ex hn 
single and alone, without knowledge of or participation in so- ve sl yar tt { 
ety or civilization. In accordance with this idea it ‘s said that most ‘ 
in exchanging a commodity for money men must get as money | }'les to deter ian of 
other commodity which, in and of itself, shall be the equiva- the poems of H ‘ 
nt of the commodity given inexchange. In other words, it eth nst which ot ( } 
‘s contended that the process is pi isely as if the money and | 2! Iso as an expression ¢ ' ; na 
the commodity were simply the commodity equivalents of each | | no eel a l 
other. ol ferent warriors were « t of D 
Chis implies that 30K iety as an aggregation, society as contra- t held worth nine « 
stinguished from the individuals or separate units composing [In the agricult { s 
E it. is no factor in civilization, and that a thing which s ibserves } , different pi ( rf the it ® cour 
an indispensable societary function, a thing without which. it 3, of thes W as mi iLit, China, 
would be impossible for civilization to exist or for the powers of | '© n vario parts o e, W , and ¢ Ice 
man to develop and expand, becomes the object of no greater nd, dried fish: in N Gr 1 blul 
esteem by reason of perf rming the societa vy function than it ors the count ; rroundit the M ‘ aan. olive ¢ 
would be if it were the possession of solitary man; of manas the ticle very pler Li oduction and ce nption in tl 
wild and imbruted denizen of the primeval forest. p 1 having th t of durability and div vilit 
In a word, the theory of intrinsic value is based on the idea | ! ent \meric t ! of nut e me 
thata thing without which it would be impossible for men to | 2 Mexico, coca be 
dwell together in unity the very crown and symbol of their 1 the Colonia period of Nort \ varlo on ts of 
progress from barbarism to civilization—ean have no valu iriculture were not 01 e s general media of exchange 
which the individual man is bound to respect. but in time came to be tend lt \ lL eolon tobacco 
This is contrary to the whole spirit of institutional existence. | COTM, ANG a Vari tv of « er articles no t rins of 
It is contrary to all the facts on which our civilization is based beavers, we lawful tet vir ment of debts In } ound 
and all the inferences derivable from that civilization. land dried codfish was u 
Let us examine for a few moments the process by which he benefits to be derived fr cire medium id 
money came to exist. : i ne the civi tion of man \ 3 tren } en in 1 P ant 
. THE EVOLUTION OF MONEY FROM BAR’ period of tne Volonia settlements ; ' mn Um 
dealings with the abor I oO l t ) on na 
The idea of money arose insensibly outof the customof barter. | which proved to be far more civi | th those of ot 
As commodities came to be exchanged for one another some | of the country Investigation as to the source of their s e1 
were naturally designed for immediate consumption; others to | ority deve oped the fact that while other tribes had no mon 
be retained until necessity should compel their u e, Of the two nd reli don barter for the satisfactio of thet vant these 
classes of commodities indicated, those which should eventually | Long Islanders had certain small cylindrical shells which they 
become general media against which all other commodities might | polished to a high degree of | ste und, by di them 
be exchanged would naturally be such as could be longest re- | lengthwise, formed them into b vhi sed money 
tained without deterioration. he beads they strung upon threads and 1 e into belts Chis 
A long list of materials have at various times in the history of | | rm of money was what was known as wampum, of which theré 
the world been used as money. It has always been a question | were two « ualities, black be:ds and wt one of black 
fors sparate nations or peoples according to the exigencies of their being held to be equal to two of the whit The colonist 10 
own situation to decide for themselves as to what material would | had brought with them very little gold o ver from Europe, 
mostadvantageously serve them forthe purposes of money. That tilized this wampum as money in their dealir with the siva 
~~ which was suitable for the people of ons country might not nec- es; and in Massichusetts it finally bee egal tender even 
y essarily be suitable for those of other countries. In primitive | for the planters. “It w rood money, s Gen. W er. It 
times itis noticeable that the materials selected by each people | was better money than articles of feod o rb ry not 
eS were always such as were not only plentiful when and where se- | having such immediate lity as a co Wdity, it was not so 
: lected, soas to guard against present deprivation of money, but kely to be suddenly withdrawn from the mon 
being natural products of the country, either indigenous to the In all instances the articles selected to perform t 
soil or resulting from the prevailing occupations of the people, | of money were such as had at first hanged 
insured them against a prospective deprivation of money through | commodities, against other commoditie nd by degt é 
: tribal onslaughts or the sinister machinations of enemies. to be used as articles against which all ot vere exchanged 
e e This is a point of great importance in the history of money as | Commodities tl were I eadily pe h 
Cc indicating an intuition among the masses of mankind, inallages | d loped into money while infinite t vu 
and countries since the origin of civilization, that the material commodities co never be 1 ( n to l 
r of money should be not only abundant, but continue through | the most efficient manner all the purpo m Oo to 
time to be abundant in the place or country in which it was thus | the fact that notwiths! nding their comparat y non 
selected to fulfill the monetary function. In this intuition we haracter they were so useful as to render sock onst e 
perceive indications that for the purpose of knitting themselves | posed to the danger of being deprived of mor of the 
se together in the great web called society, men were thus early | consumption (and consequent destructic 5 ort 
5 reaching out after something more than a mere temporary m«¢ y material constituting the money of 1 r 
ee dium of exchange—that they were aspiring to the discovery of Thus, where articles of fo 
a some method of estimating or computing, and as it were recor possible to say how long ey would é oO tl 
= ing, in terms of this common denominator the mutual sacrifices | monetary role. In severe climates, in h furs were mone 
ne 4 involved in their exchanges, so that they might no longer be | there was no surety how long they w e allowed to rem 
ang a confined to the transactions of a day—no longer restrained by n the monetary condition o complicated chemi f 
the limitations of barter—so that they might dispense with those | chanical process being necessary to turn them to co 
; in- as limitations and restraints and avail themselves of the benefits se, a piece of fur which in the morning was mone t be- 





1 of time contracts, without at the same time parting company | fore evening be an : rticle of appare Hence with the develop- 

for a" with equity and justice. nent of the art of mining it was perceived that the metals of 
“ag r : ° > . ° le — — , 

ted, j The desire to make preparation for the future constituted the ered better media than any 1 t had be for sed as 
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first definite aspiration toward civilization. To enable this as aterials of money. 
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While other commodities answered sufficiently the purposes 
of exchange in the primitive condition of society, whether as 
instruments of barter destined to immediate consumption or even 
as media of exchange when both sides of a transaction were to 
be made on the spot, they were not so well adapted as the metals 
to be instruments of so-called measurement or expressions of 
value, when on one side nothing was immediately needed for 
consumption, and when, therefore, one-half of the exchange 
was necessarily relegated toa future period. The more useful 
and necessary an article was as a commodity, that is to say, the 
more important it was as an article of food or clothing for the 
comfort and sustenance of man, the greater the probability that 
it would shortly be consumed, and thus be removed altogether 
from the monetary use. 

Associety advanced, although still restricted to primitivelabor, 
people came to have a larger variety of occupations. Thus, 
agreater numberof exchanges became necessary, the disposition 
to accumulate—to provide for a rainy day—became more and 
more developed; and men did not at once consume all the prod- 
ucts of their labor. As wealth grew and exchanges multiplied, 
it became more and more difficult to retain without deteriora- 
tion the articles exchanged. Hence a great increase took place 
in that class of transactions which, on one side at least, did not 
demand the immediate consumption of the articles forming the 
subjectofexchange. Withaconstantly growing division of labor 
those who were producers were making more of one class of ar- 
ticles than they could themselves either consume or dispose of; 
other men therefore became traders, whose business it was to 
lay in a stock of articles for future exchange. 


Some instrumentality was then needed by which the degree | 


of mutual sacrifice incurred by the parties to an exchange could 
be estimated, or, as it is usually called, measured, and a definite 
expression or record of such measurement secured. How should 
such an instrumentality be secured? 

All classes-of objects or materials that before the birth of 
mining could be accumulated in sufficient quantity to serve for 
money were in the nature of the case more or less perishable. 
It was only with the discovery of the art of mining that it was 
possible to effect any great degree of accumulation of material 
adopted for the money use. 

The indestructibility of the metals and their universal accept- 
ability for purposes of ornament pointed to them as the best ma- 
terials for accumulation. Gold and silver, by their ready divis- 
ibility, noncorrosiveness, and susceptibility to luster, naturally 
lent themselves to the process. Their high esteem constituted 
them inall parts of the world the prime articles of barter, against 
which any other articles at any time could be exchanged. 

In the slow process of the ages the metals were being gradu- 
ally withdrawn from the commodity use and applied to use as 
money. During this period the demand for them for purposes 
of ornamentation and as commodities became insensibly merged 
in the demand for them as money. Notwithstanding the uni- 
versality of the desire for ornament there is a desire more uni- 
versal and more urgent—the desire for articles of absolute ne- 
cessity, for such as will sustain life. In the formof commodities 
the utility of the metals was limited to the satisfaction of one 
want and that not an indispensable want, but a want likely to be 
experienced only after indispensable wants were supplied, a want 
felt most among the rich or the well to do. 

When they became money instead of supplying one want they 
would supply allwants, Their use instead of being confined to the 
rich would extend to every class of the community. He who 
should possess them would possess not merely an ornament, he 
would possess all things; not merely aring to adorn his finger 
(a trifling want at the best), but clothing to protect him from 
the inclemencies cf the weather, a bed in which to rest, a house 
in which to find shelter (wants of the most material character); 
above all, food to sustain life, and what will not a man give for 
his life! 

As the quantity of the metals, then, increased, the very act of 
increase which by degrees was rendering them of less and ever 
lessening value as commodities, was at the same time, and by 
the same process, rendering them valuable as money. So that 
the demand for the metals for purposes of ornamentation became 
insensibly and by degrees merged and absorbed in the greater 
and more exigent demand for them as money. And although 
the process was a gradual one, the time finally arrived when, 
owing to the prodigious stock on hand, they no longer owed to 
the commodity demand any portion of their value. But this 
took no value from the metals. It was a mere transference, by 
slow and imperceptible degrees, of the cause or source of their 
value, 

By this transference the metals lost no dignity; on the con- 
trary, they enormously gained dignity. It would be an impeach- 
ment of the judgment and penetration of mankind to suppose 
that it could more highly esteem or value an article for the de- 
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gree of utility which it may be supposed to possess in the ta, 
trappings of apparel—a function of mere ostentation, in 
the king may be emulated and outdone by the clown in t] 
cus—than for the immeasurably greater degree of utility . 
it must possess for mankind as money—as the great inst 
tality which delivers men from savagery, admits of their 
gation incommunities, renders possible a division of labor ; 
to the aptitudes of each and the needs of all, develops ; 
hand and brain, feeds the hungry, clothes the naked 

the homeless, educates the ignorant, upliftsthe humble 
the gross, and gives heart and hope and happiness to ; 
are weary and heavy laden. 

In all of these capacities money not only possesses \ 
value so inestimable that civilization could not exist wit 
Is not this the test of the highest value? What differe: 
it make what the reason of its value is, if we only recogni 
it has value, and that changes in its value are fraught wit 
serious consequences, whether for good or ill, to the 
family. 

The service which money performs is one wholly of as 
character. Without a group, without an aggregation of 
there is no office which it could fill. To a man in iso 
would be utterly useless; in fact for him it could not 
Having no one with whom to exchange enything there w 
no necessity for any instrumentality of exchange. Hav 
one to whom to give, or from whom to receive, he woul: 
no need to compute or record the degree of sacrifice invo! 
any of his labors. 


MONEY ESSENTIALLY A FUNCTION RATHER THAN A MATERIA 


Money is not, therefore, a natural production, but a cre 
society, and can be created only by society. The met 
natural substances, that is, they are products of physical n 
Money is not such; not an emanation of the earth, but « 
mind of man, not the work of his hands, but of his braii 
sentially money is a function rather than a material, a 
gible yet most palpable and mighty power, as superior t 
material which clothes it, the agent endowed with the 1 
function, as the spiritual nature of man is superior to his | 
ical nature. The relations are more nearly parallel indeed t 
upon a cursory glance would appear. 

in its essence money can not be a material thing any 
than a function of the brain can be so. Ascivilization d 
functions are differentiated from the things with which, in 
rude original of society, they have been identified. No 
better illustrates this than a glance ut the origin of civil soc 

As men emerged from savagery, the strongest among t 
who in personal combat subjugated all others in his env 
ment, became ruler or governor of the community. He 
by right of animal strength. 

Thus in physical force had governmentitsorigin. Buta 
ilization advanced and the tribe of twenty or fifty develope 
the nation of millions, one man could no longer cope with 
environment. One was notequal toall. Why, then, did so 
tolerate him; why did it retain him as governor? Was it 
for his physical qualities? By no means. Society had mad 
great discovery—namely, that the function was more import 
than the person. Howeverunwelcome might be the individ 
even though despotic, he fulfilled an indispensable functi 
and as society became stronger, and the ruler, as an individ 
relatively weaker, the function did not lose, but on the contr 
gained strength. ; 

No country in the world better exemplifies this than 
United States, in which the person who presides over the G: 
ernment is only the principal servant of the people, and (exc 
when the silver question is under discussion) is recognized to 
be merely aservant. From age to age, through unbroken ce 
turies of time, the function has been recognized as indispen 
ble to the existence of society. Whatever the name, nation, 
title of the person, he takes his place at the appointed time, 
the interest of society, and although, looking to the traditions 
of a distant past, he may ascribe his elevation toinherent qu 
ities of his own, yet the philosophy of history should admonish 
him that heis mistaken. And when, in time, the inevitable « 
comes, and the final accounting is made, he passes away and h 
place is filled by another. The individual is dead; the functi: 
never dies. ‘‘ The king is dead; long live the king.” 

As men began to reason it was seen that without the existen: 
and exercise of this function of what in monarchies is called th 
king. and in republics the chief magistrate, the social relation 
could not endure; men could not, so to speak, cohere in commu- 
nities, and would again be relegated to primitive individualism 
in other words to barbarism. Without this function socict) 
would be separated into its component elements—to individual 
and fragmentary existence, to isolation and impotence. At ail 
hazards this was tobe avoided. Not thus was thedestiny of man 
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: the weak—was continued by st ty as the ry quit iN \ 
. » of its own existence. W 
" + what a transformation in the agency by whic 1is ig -ac 
" lishe 1! The work of the 1 re even < the | le t, 1s 
, med bythe ballot—how much better it is not necessa1 g 
$ st. The material of the } on may be stronger t I) 
¢ ial of the ) t l é 0 f Ss 
as that of the bl reo 
s. after all, for their functions that things are esteemed 
f » services to mank 1 t thi are V } l 
7 sa bright new rifl La rade [t is t 
: sautiful thing the Ind ey Saw tie understands firs t 
. und can use them well it he has never seen anything 
} s this. He prizes it be) ing he « ver | 
Not only has r . t traderinforms h 
s orea intrinsic \ t is t I servi 
ian in procuring it i f ) 
ol order He can not « t He is « ) t 
0 i and without def It has lost none 
Y its material. Its so-« *1n c ‘ ‘ 
1 ly incapa le of perf ! s f atio na 
‘ 1eless. 
few months, the trader, re that way and finding no 
; derangement in the par f the rifl le in oon : 
to restore its function. I] ( y it is as valuable as 
f¢ vet there has been no addition to its ‘ t Cc 
The only change is that its function has been tored. Wh 
f was it that contributed n t to the of the le. 1 
material of which it was comp< or the function which 
se ® While it was out of order hile dey ed of its { 
tion—the rifle was no better than so much ¢ ‘on rth 1 
hapsacenta pound. When the function was restored I supp: 
it be said that again it had great ‘‘ intrinsic v 3 
tus take another illustr Ni 
Suppose a great painter to produce a picture which extorts 
f om the critics and commands the admirationof the world UX ‘ 
( t. The multitude flocks to see it. ortly itis stated that | , aoe 
the picture has been sold. It has cht by the coverns aa * 
of tl C my, to adorn one of the itiful galleries of th ie 
beautif tructure. The question is asked how much was p skies 
for the picture. Noone kr s; but it must be a great sun ' atre 
1 ‘6 the eliemer 5 1 nat a tu I in 6 Val of L Dl I 
Is it the labor involved or the length of time taken to prod ; rr 
j ) men, good artists, might work hard for a tifeti ; 
witl t rivaling it [Is it the val of the p nts consum 
( shes used in its ] iction Surely not. Is it th 
fi t of the canvas? t t ! the yur : inlead 
of its value? To answer ~ estio r What 
th nofa picture? What office doesit f 1] W hat serv oo 
ice sitrender?” Is it not to gratify the stic taste? To 
whatever degree it serves that purpose the picture will hav : 
v without reference to the labér bestowed upon it, the |, aad ie 
length of time taken to produce it, the cost of the colors used in ( 
the embellishment of the canvas, or the tof the nvas itself. ’ , 
\ ld anyone say that tl perfect ] ormance of the! . oO v¢ 
ti 3 not sufficient to give lue to the picture? It can ite 4 
I i¢ else, inasmuch as the purchaser does not « t to} 
yu except the l of the sense of sight. Is it 
e ough that by its be uty it contributes to the delight of 
lder? What other function could a picture perform? If it 
not perform that function to the degree that it does would 
its value have been so great, even had the painter e: nded 


it twenty times the labor and had the materials cost a thousand t is to 
times as much? 
Kverything, then, in it 


s place; eV 
beauty of this picture is notaconcre 
led. Thecanvas may be har d, th 
t the beauty is an immaterial and 
y—the intangible and immaterial 
+t on which, nor the concrete it 


e llishment is effec I 
So it will be found. as I have said.as to all things that aid the 
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the article. and th 


advancement and progress of n 
terial composition may be, the essence 
source of its value, isand must always be the use it subser ves, the 


service it performs, the function it fulfills. 
One further illustration as to the importance of the function 


in contradistinction from the material by and through which it tk 
may beexercised. Suppose we bring together in a large recep- 
tacle 96 pounds, by weight, of water, 10 pounds of pure glue, 3 | 8 r 
pounds of white of egg. 24 pounds of fat, 8t pounds phosphate of | « nd 


lime, 1 pound carbonate of lime, 3 ounces of sugar and starch, 7 | | Be 
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it was composed, it was impossible for it to be so valuable for any 
commodity-use asfor that supreme use which consists in measur- 
ing and adjusting the mutual relations of men in the work of 


producing and distributing wealth, by which not only is life sus- | 
tained but by which the physical, intellectual, and moral de- 


velopment and elevation of man is made possible. 
MONEY COMPARED WITH LETTERS. 


In the ninth chapter of his history of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire the historian Gibbon compares the invention 
of money with that of letters, and adds that both of these institu- 
tions, by givinga more active energy tothe powers of human na- 
ture, ‘have contributed to multiply the objects they were de- 
signed to express.” 

Nothing can be more correct than this statement. No inven- 
tion of man, with perhaps the single exception of the invention 
of letters, is to be compared with that of money—if money may 
be cxlled an invention. 

The indications of history are that money preceded the inven- 
tion of letters; for in all the oldest writings that have been dis- 
covered money is mentioned. It is certain that letters could 
have bcenof but very limited utility to men until they had learnt 
to use some article for money. Next after spoken language, 
money is the great instrument of association. Without it, men 
would have found difficulty in achieving such a degree of asso- 
ciation as to invite oy demand the invention of letters. 

As without some considerable development of language men 
must have remained savages, so without the invention or evolu- 
tion of money they could have lifted themselves but little above 
the savage condition. As Gibbon says, both money and letters 
have contributed to’ «tiply the objects they were designed to 
express. All thinkersagree that language is not a mere instru- 
ment for giving expression to thought; much more than that, it 
is also an instrument for the development—the creation—of 
thought. 

Without the faculty of ‘‘ thinking out” a subject by the dif- 
ferentiation or moditication of old words, or the invention of 
new, the powers of the human mind would be torpid and inert, 

The function of language, therefore, in the advance of man- 
has been to supply the tools with which to analyze and synthe- 
size thought, to subdivide it into its component elements—its 
separate ideas—and to arrange or rearrange those ideas in or- 
derly sequence and juxtaposition. Thus only could the great 
chasm between concrete things and abstract conceptions have 
been bridged. 

But the work of money even in these respects was hardly in- 
ferior to thatof language. Since the dawn of creation the wants 
of man have been extending. The satisfaction of physical wants 
begets mental wants, which in turn operate as incentives to the 
further increase of the range of wants both physical and men- 
tal. Man may be distinguished from the remainder of creation 
by describing him as the unsatisfied animal. His wants are in- 
satiable. That which was yesterday the goal of his ambition is 
to-day but the starting point for some new want. It is the para- 
dox of his many-sided nature that it finds repose only in eter- 
nal activity. 

The tools which language has supplied to man for the develop- 
ment and multiplication of thought, money has supplied to him 
for the development and multiplication of things—without which 
thought could not be. 

The absence of all means of specialization, and of the power 
of training and developing aptitudes among men, would consti- 
tute society a gathering of languid, dronish,and unaspiring peo- 
ple, scattered in isolated hamlets, remote from each other, and 
incapable of any high degree of civilization. 

In contradistinction froma society conceivably without money, 
we may point to the marvels of the nineteenth century. Those 
marvels, however, in my opinion, fall very far short of the 
achievements with which mankind could now be credited had our 
philosophers, statesmen, journalists, and so-called financiers de- 
voted to the subject of money a tithe of the attention that they 
have devoted to some of the minor considerations of social prog- 
ress. 

With the advancement of man in the subordination of the 
forces of nature, it must, to the reflective mind, seem amazing 
that every few years—and those years recurring with remark- 
able regularity of periodicity—there should be a crash in which 
theentire body of the arts and industries of mankind is brought 
to the ground, as if we were still in the initial stages of civiliza- 
tion and knew not how to preserve that which we had gained. 

There can not be a doubt that this results from the total in- 
sufficiency of the money supply to transact the enormously in- 
creasing business of the world, yet we find the demand for gold 
constantly increasing: Austria, for instance, with its population 
of forty-one millions having, by the act of August 2, 1892, gone 
to the gold standard, end even Russia, which does not intend 





to go to it, taking out of the monetary circulation of t). 
and locking up in its war chest nearly $500,000,000 of tha: 

Yet notwithstanding the rapid increase of population ; 
merce and industry all over the world and especial 
United States, we are told that we must enter into ac 
gdid with the countries of the Old World, and that 
having made any agreement to do so, we must pay 
upon demand to every Austrian broker and speculato: 
make alittle commission by gathering up the money of , 
try and sending it away; and that at the same time tha 
thus losing one form of our money, we should not be ;. be 
to have an equal quantity of any other form of money t 
place. The gold-standard men tell us that if there sh 
premium of even 1 per cent on gold the silver money of { 
try—notwithstanding that it is legal tender for all debt 
and private—would fall, or as they call it would “ slop 
bullion value of the silver that is not coined—that porti: 
metal that is denied the imperial and all-important fu 
money; and this they call the natural or ‘‘ market” 
silvep. 

DEMAND FOR COIN COMPARED WITH THAT FOR BULLI 

Here is a piece of silver bullion (exhibiting it)—a 
metal not coined, and therefore not having the leea 
function conferred on it by law. Suppose I should off 
sale, what would be the demand for it? Inasmuchas it | 
used only as an ordinary commodity, I might travel . 
entire city without finding anyone who would want it. 
price it would thus bring, the price arising from a dem 
only one purpose—and by only three or four persons ini: 
city—is the value which the gold-standard Senators say 
ver would have if the demand were increased to so eno 
extent as to make it a demand for all purposes—to mak« 
mand not by a few hundred men in the entire country 
every one of the 67,000,000 inhabitants of the United Stat 

Suppose the Government should put its stamp on this pi: 
metal that I have exhibited and make of it a piece of leg 
der money, would not a transformation be effected? \W\ 
not be transmuted from an inconsequential thing—a thing that 
hardly any one wouid need—intoa thing of supreme importan 
which no one in the country, however independent and 
sustaining, could do without; yet these economists around 1 
tell me that the value of that piece when it represents a «: 
for all things, an exigent and inexorable demand upon which 
itself depends, should be measured by its value when it repre- 
sents a demand for only one thing—a single commodity 
like any other commodity could be readily dispensed wit 

Mr. GRAY. It does not mike any difference as to the « 
tity? 


Mr. JONES of Nevada. The quantity of money, other things 
being equal, as I shall show in the course of my remarks, fixes 
the value of money. Nobody has ever successfully controverted 


that, and the authorities all admit it. No Senator on cither 
side of the Chamber denies the proposition that it is the num! 
of units of money (dollars, francs, or pounds sterling, as the case 
may be) in circulation in a country that fixes the value of each 
unit in thatcountry. 

The demand for money is universal. When people want money 
it is not particularly gold that they want; they want something 
that has general purchasing power, something that is a ticket of 
command for all things. 

Mr. GRAY. Could it not be done with copper? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Undoubtedly; but there is too much 
copper; that metal has never been admitted to unrestricted 
coinage because there is too much of it; while silver his fron 
time immemorial had unrestricted access to the mint, and ther 
is not, and never has been, too much of it. The world has be- 
come accustomed to the coinage of all the gold and all the silver 
yielded by the mines and there is no necessity for the ab.ndon- 
ment of that plan. Ithas been followed for thousands of years 
and of both together there has never been too much. 

Mr. HOAR. Will it disturb the Senator from Nevada if ! 
him a question? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Not at all. 

Mr. HOAR. I should like to ask the Senator, if his theory be 
true, then why he asks Congress to incur the expense of using 
several hundred million dollars’ worth of silver coinage, what- 
ever the cost may be, by taking a material which costs 60 cents 
for every dollar instead of making our dollars out of a materia 
like copper or leather or brass, or something of that kind, which 
does not cost one-tenth the amount? Why are we to expend 50 
many hundred million dollars for silver when we can get some- 
thing cheaper that will answer the same purpose? 

THE AUTOMATIC SYSTEM OF MONEY. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Because the belief of a majority of 

the people of this country has been in what has been called the 











tomatic system, asystem not regulated by legislation; and th« 
of the world, the holders of the bonds of the world, 
including of course the creditor classes of the United States, 
lways vehemently against government interference with 
money, e xcept when itis getting cheaper At this time their 

oon is to silver. Forty years ago their objection was to 


yr ( 
& 


oa 1 f by any chance gold sho ld again become plentiful, they | 

would again insist on its demoneti ation. ; 
1848 a great discovery of gold was made, and the most 

earned of scientists, in the interest of the bondholding classes 


hose who are now, in my judgment, attempting insidiously 
to enslave the world), wrote endless essays bewailing the disad- 
V ies to result to the bondholders and owners of public 
debts by reason of the beneficent discoveries in California and 
Australia. They advocated as to gold then what they advocate 
- to silver now, that it should be eliminated from the category 
of the automatic theory, which frora the earliest period meant 
the coinage of both gold and silver at a relation established by 
law or mint regulation. In the interest of this class, Germany 
actually demonetized gold in 1857, In no instance in the his- 
tory of the world, when one or both of the metals has been 
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g tting dearer, have the creditor classes been heard to favor 
covernmental interference with the automatic system; but on 
the —* they hive denounced all such interference as an 
r ference with natural law. 

sat no sooner did they find one of the metals—whether gold 
or silver—becoming a little cheaper by reason of increased pro- 


ai sale. no sooner did the y see a prospect of losing the unearned 

ement which by reason of the almost constant increase in 
18 — of the monetary unit they had been receiving, than 
1ey reversed the entire policy of history and—for example, be- 
ore the French monetary commission of 1869—declared in favor 
of governmental interference with the automatic theory, with 
what they had theretofore « -ralled ‘ ‘natural law 19, even: going so! ar 
as to declare that as governments control the stand lard of mon y 
they ought, so far as possible, to assure its value—by value mean- 
ing of course purchasing power. But without reference to the 
intere \sted contentions of the creditors, the people of this countr y 
are, I believe, in favor of the automatic theory, provided it is to 
be consiste ntly and impartially carried out. 

Mr. STEWART. Will my colleague a little more fully ex- 
plain what is meant by the a iti ymatic system? A good many 
people who may read his remarks when in print may not know 
the precise meaning of the term. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. The theory is that by depending on 
the yield of the mines for the supply of the material from which 
money should be made there would be secured what has been 

illed an automatic or self-regulating method of determining the 
quantity of money. Under that system by which, when carried 
out in its integrity, both meta!s were used, creditors and debt- 
ors alike took their chances of a greater or less increase in the 
money volume and of their being affected injuriously by one 
change or the other, By confining the money used toa single 
metal the creditor is eliminated from the risks of the partner- 
ship and that which in the case of the debtor was but half ashare 
in a risk is by the change turned into an entire certainty of loss, 
while the creditor is sure to gain. 

[t is quite probable that if the yield of both metals should 
fully availed of for money purposes all classes in this country 
will be willing until such time as the mines shall fail to yield a 
sufficient supply of both for the purposes of the world’s money, 
to continue to trust the regulations of the money volume to the 
limitations which the rude obstacles of nature oppose to the pro- 
duction of the metals, rather than confide that function to th 
action of legislation. 

Senators have stated here that they are bimetallists. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. HOAR] in a most 
eloquent speech said that those who agreed with him were bi- 
metallists and wished both metals to be in circulation at one 
time, while we on our side, he said, were silver monometallists. 
But, Mr. President, if there be enough of one metal, why have 
two? If both can not be made to circulate at the same time on 
account of the scarcity and therefore the increasing value of 
one, in consequence of which increase it leaves the country, I 
am in favor of having the one of which there may be a sufficient 
quantity. 

The question is not whether we shall havea white or a yellow | 
metal upon which to put the st: amp of the Government; the ques- | 
tion really is, shall we have a quantity of money that w ill main- 
tain justice between debtor and creditor in the matter of deferred 
payments—a feature not only of great but of surpassing import- 
ance. Mr. President, justice is in my estimation much more 
sacred than gold. When it is said that we should have & dollar 
that will be ata parity with gold,I reply that we might better 
have a dollar that will be at a parity with the products of the 
labor of our people—at a parity with a bushel of wheat and with 
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that our mints might be opened to the unrestricted coinage of 
silver the price of bullion rose to $1.20 an ounce, and as it rose 
here it rose correspondingly all over the world, as the official 
figures will prove. 

But there has been no depreciation in the value, that is to say, 
in the purchasing power, of the silver money of Mexico. What 
a Mexican dollar would buy in Mexico in 1873 it will buy in Mex- 
ico to-day. Had there been a depreciation it would have evinced 
itself through a fall of commodities. There has been no such 
fall in the prices of commodities, measured in silver, in Mexico 
or any other silver-using country. 


A COMPARISON OF HORSES. 

‘The Senator from Rhode [sland seems to assume thatif we 
should decide on gold as the money standard of this country we 
should obtain an unchanging standard of value. The very pith 
of our contention is that gold is constantly rising, and that by 
adding silver to gold in this country we should arrest this rise. 
The gold-standard advocates argue as if by depriving silver of 
its right of unrestricted access to the mint the value of gold had 
not been augmented. Why, Mr. President, by devolving the 
entire demand for money upon gold alone an enormous increase 
has taken place in the value of that metal. In the very nature 
of the case it is impossible that such a result could have been 
avoided. 

To use a homely illustration, suppose that in any given coun- 
try there were a certain number of white, and a certain number 
of yellow horses, and that a law were passed forbidding the har- 
nessing of the white horses, so that all the work would neces- 
sarily devolve upon the yellow. On the one hand the increased 
demand for yellow horses must naturally increase their value, 
while on the other hand the demand for white horses, being 
proportionately reduced, the value of such horses would natur- 
ally fall. Suppose that afterward a law were passed restoring 
to white horses the right to be harnessed, is it not obvious that 
then the demand, instead of being all concentrated on one class, 
would again be divided between the two classes, and that as a 
consequence the value of vellow horses would diminish, while 
that of white horses would increase? 

Mr.GRAY. May I ask the Senator, in connection with his 
very interesting illustration of the two metals, whether if a man 
had a yellow horse which was capable of doing all his work it 
would be economy to buy also a white horse, which would have 
to be fed, »nd to divide the work between the two. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. The condition on which the Senator 
bases his inquiry is of course hypothetical. The very conten- 
tion we make is that there are not enough in number of the yel- 
low horses. To drop metaphor, the reason why, to the eyes of 
many persons, there appears to be enough money is because 
money is something that in its nature is wholly unlike anything 
else. Whatever quantity of it may at any time be in use will at 
that time appear to be enough, because as the quantity of money 
(in proportion to population and demand) becomes less and less, 
the prices of commodities and property necessarily become less 
and less; so that a quantity of money which at, say, the present 
range of prices might be wholly insufficient to effect the present 
volume of exchanges, might, when property and commodities 
had fallen to a lower range, be ample to exchange at the lower 
range of prices all the commodities and property in the market. 

To illustrate, we have to-day a certain quantity of money in 
this country. That quantity results in the establishment of a 
certain range or level of prices of commodities and property. 
Now, there would be no trouble whatever in transacting the busi- 
ness of the country with one-half or one-fourth that quantity of 
money, provided we were content to let the prices of commodities 
and property fall to a levelsufficiently low to be compatible with 
the reduced amountofmoney. The objection is not, therefore, to 
low prices, of themselves, but to the persistence of the lowering 
process—the constant and unending fall—which renders it im- 
possible for industry and commerce to find a steady level from 
which prosperity might begin. 

EFFECTS OF CHANGES OF MONEY VALUB ON DEFERRED PAYMENTS. 

Even an unceasing fall of prices would be a matter of no con- 
sequence if all transactions were for “spot cash”—if no debts 
had been contracted or deferred payments bargained for. All 
will admit that under conditions as they are at the present 
time if the money unit were to double its purchasing power in, 
say,one year, so enormous is the volume of debt and of deferred 
payments that the entire business world would be overwhelmed 
with bankruptcy. But wereall payments cash payments—were 
there no debts or time obligations to be provided for—the value 
of the dollar might even in that brief period double with impunity. 
This will be plain on a short analysis. 

A year is composed of three hundred and sixty-five days. 
Suppose the dollar in that time to take on an additional 100 per 
cent of value, yet in a contract requiring but five minutes from 
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the instant of inception to that of consummation, the prop: 
of the increase attaching to so brief a period would. 
finitesimal. Neither party to the contract could be in 
The value which the dollar would have when the contra: 
entered into would be its value when the contract was ex 

No greater degree of sacrifice would be required to fulfill it ¢ 
the degree that was bargained for. 

How different are present conditions! The very e 
modern industrial life is the time contract. No enter 
now undertaken except upon a foundation of debt—a f 
often wide and deep. The feature which above all ot 
tures distinguishes our age from all the ages of the} 
deferred payment. Obligations involving future sett 
amounting not merely to thousands of millions, but to 
thousands of millions of dollars have been incurred. 
just monetary system these obligations are entirely co 
with prosperity. Under such a system those enormous « 
tions could be met with entire equity, and to the great 
of society; but under the operation of a money volume sh 
ing relatively to demand, time obligations, by a subtle and 
tive process, operate as a withering blight upon industry. 

Year by year the equities involved become more and mor 
torted; the payments demand for their satisfaction mor 
more of the products of labor. Against this secret and clan 
tine progress no degree of intelligence or foresight can prot 
the man of enterprise or of projective mind, who, with capi 
energy, and skill, undertakes to employ laborers. It is in 
that he has thoroughly learned his business and understand 
varied processes and possibilities—in vain that he looks ah 
and bases his operations upon carefully worked-out plans and 
timates. All foresight and calculation are thwarted and set 
naught by the influence of this silent but baleful increase in th 
value of the monetary unit—an increase which expresses its« 
in a fall of the prices of the commodities in whose productio 
the investor employs laborers and to which he devotes his « 
ital and his skill. 

I have said that the objection is not against low prices pe 
but against the persistency of the fall. Were the downy 
trend to be arrested at any given stage, prosperity would set 
as soon 2s it became evident that prices were to continue fi 

By failing to keep the quantity of money in the country 
creasing according to population and demand, this downwar 
trend might continue until wheat should reach 20 cents, 
cents, or even 5 cents a bushel, and cotton I cent a pound, with 
out any other evidence of an insufficient money supply except 
the fact of the fall of prices, the bankruptcies which it creat 
and the idleness to which it relegates laborers. But are 
those evidences enough? If debts are contracted while wheat 
a dollar a bushel, cotton 12 cents a pound, and all other c 
modities in proportion, does the Senator from Delaware thi 
that prices should be permitted continually to fall by reas 
a diminution in the quantity of money? 


HAS GOLD APPRECIATED? 


Mr. GRAY. No; but I was referring to the illustration wh 
the Senator used, which was amusing, and illustrations oft 
help argument. I merely asked whether, if a yellowhors 
capable of doing efficiently all the work of his owner, it 
be economy to buy a white horse and feed him in order 1 
the work between the two? As to whether it isa good 
that gold or any or all the metals shall appreciate, so th 
prices of commodities shall go down, I wish to say that th 
gument regarding appreciation rests, to my mind, upon : 
sumption. There is no evidence—none has been adduced 
appeals to my judgment—to show that there has been an: 
ciation of gold so as to produce this decline in prices. 
argument, I think, is one that has to be met in the discus 
the subject. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. When we talk with business 
while the silver question is not under discussion, no deni 
made of the fact that for the past fifteen years there has bee 
hardly any profit in business. I had aconversation the oth 
day with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Smirx], who l 
addressed the Senate on this subject, and he admitted to m 
business men in general have bad a difficult task to make « 
meet for the past fifteen years. Occasionally somebody, u! 
exceptional conditions, makes a little money, but the larg: 
jority of business men have had uphill work. 

This is because the margin of profitis narrow, and inthe gre 
number of instances there has been no profit at all. The pric: 
the products of labor have been persistently falling for twe: 
years. TheGovernment of Great Britain has been obliged to « 
point gommissions to inquire into matters of depression of tra: 
The London Economist and other papers have called attenti 
to the depression; the French and other continental pspers 
admit ft; and it was admitted by all the delegates who attende! 
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+) versy, seems to me to be whether that decline in prices 
s he appreciation of go l or to « ) + 
¢] tion and labor cost of ex 
JES of Nevada. [ft f prices resulted f 
, t ,0ds of pro uction, busi ; would b yrosperous an 
: 1 be no need of ro} co sions to ire int 
1ed depre 3sion. ‘*Imy roved mathods” could not Pa 
rofitable. Thevery reason why manufacturers have 
a »new and imp ed methods is because they can make 
' by adopting 1 ! : 
5 OF INTEREST AS INDICTA ISING VALUE IN MONEY 
nvineing, and, indeed, an overwhelming ar 
it seems to me can not upon m examin 
b , is the fall in the rate of interest. s not rea 
f ct in its ord vet, but now that it br 
I | i this as a fundamental proposition, that in a new 
u ped country, long ay} ie energetic and aspiring 
¥ the rates of interest constantly fall it is an unerring sio 


that the purchasing power of the money unit is constant 


( 9 from causes having their origin in an insufficient money 

volume. In @ country whose development has hardly mor 
{ egun, if those of our people ho have the gen is to pro- 

nterprises were not thwarted by some subtle, unseen 

a spected force, you would not find money in such light 
de nd During the past twenty years interest has fallen in 
jus out the same proportion that the British roval commis- 
si d the value of gold had advanced. I assert that as the 


1D hasing power of money increases its interest-bearing pow: 
d ses, and fora very plain reason, as the Senator will see 
when I state it. 
GRAY. The Senatorfrom Kansas[Mr. PEFFER] has told 
very great length that the interest on mons is too high 
JONES of Nevada. Interest on money is always too hich 
when the prices of commodities and property arefalling. W 


ood can it do a man to borrow money even atl per cent if « 








his property investment he loses 6 or 8 nt? Whent ; 
are falling, any rate of interest is too it confiscates the 
] rty of the enterprising man, which property is confiscated 
into the possession of the man who sits in his bank | ren 
gaged in merely juggling with the counters by which the tran 
8 yn 1s effected 

WHITE of Louisiana May I ask the Senator if his ar- 
g nt is that the effect of the remonetization of silver will be 


wo crease the rate of interest the pe ple of the country will 


b to pay? 
JONES of Nevada. There is not a particleof doubt about 
it le mn pay interest ungrudgingly when enterprises yield a 


percentage of return higher than the rate of interé 


re is at present no profit anywhere in busines If the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. WHITE] can go before the sugar 
producers of his State, and the cotton-producers of the ent 


outh, and tell them that there is goin, ry to be a sufficiency of 

y, and that the prices of the 
ing else produced in Louisiana are going to be held firm they 
will not be particular about the rates of interest. 
prices are falling men are compelled to conform t 
usiness is then conducted on a plane inclinins 1ward. 
men have preduced goodsat one level they find themselves 
compelled to market them at a lower | 
hi licaps the producers. For twenty } 
ing more interest than under the conditions of business the 
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m4 afford to pay. Although the rafe may have been low. the 
amount paid was more than the profit they could make by the use 
of the money they borrowed. Ideal with that subject in its order 


later, and must content myself for the present with 


reference in reply to the suggestions of Senators 

y the passage of the bill before the Senate you continue and 
inte nsify that process. Business will continue to be unprofita- 
ble. You go absolutely to the gold standard when, as is admitted 
by Mr. Giffen, the statistician of the London Board of Trade, 
and others, nearly all the gold produced is consumed in the arts 
and manufactures, and har ‘dly any is left for circulation as money. 
This, too, when the population of this country, unlike that of any 
other country upon earth, is increasing at the rate of 24 per cent 


this brief 
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with him aboutit. I have not the slightest doubt that in ten 
minutes after a free coinage bill became a law silver would be at 
a parity with gold. 

[ can say another thing to the Senator, that, with a decreasing 
quantity of gold in the world, silver, if endowed with legal-ten- 
der functions, would keep on a parity with gold without the 
slightest difficulty, and I will give the reason for it. I hope I 


shall be excused by the Senate for anticipating at this time a | 


point which I shall reach in its natural order later on. 

How could silver, when once made full legal tender in this 
country, fail to maintaina parity with gold? Let us see how that 
would be. According to the admissions of the Treasury Depart- 
ment we have $600,000,000 of gold in the United States to-day. 
Our total money supply is given as $1,600,000,000. On the basis 
of that money stock the prices of commodities hold their present 
level. Does anybody suppose that if we should come to have less 
than one billion six hundred millions of money in circulation we 
could have a rise of prices? Will a contraction of the money 
volume result in an increase of prices? Is that possible under 
any theory of finance of which anybody ever heard? 

Mr. VILAS. If the Senator desires an answer— 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Yes; I desire to know if we can have 
an inflation with a smaller quantity of money? 

Mr. VILAS. I will ask the Senator this question: If that con- 


dition of things took place, would not the owners of silver in Eu- | 


rope and Mexico and other parts of the world bring their silver 
here to be coined into dollars with which they would buy our 
goldand transport it to where it was worth more than the silver? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I will admit all that, just for the pur- 
pose of the argument, but I have never been able to find these 
owners of silver; I have never known where they lived or where 
they are to be found; and nobody has ever pointed them out; but 
I will take it for granted the Senator knows about it and that 
they are a great menace to this country—threatening every day 
to come here and pour their money into this country. 

Mr. VILAS. 
the Bank of France has some $700,000,000 of silver in its vaults? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I will take all the facts. The Bank 
of France has $250,000,000 of its reserve in silver and that silver 
can not be sold without legislation changing the money system 
of the country. It is held there ata ratio of 15} tol. If they 
did sell it they would have to bring it here at the ratioof 16 tol 
and lose 3 per cent on every dollar they brought. If the Bank 


of France or any individuals in France wanted to send here any 
French silver which does not form partof the bank reserve they 
would have to gather it in from all the nooks and corners of the 


country at great expense for brokers’ commissions. That ex- 
pense would be in addition to the loss on the ratio. There would 
be another loss in melting it up and eliminating the alloy pre- 
yaratory to presenting it at our Mint. The French people 
1ave never been particularly anxious to lose money. They are 
among the ablest financiers in Europe, and have maintained 
greater financial stability than any country of that continent. 

Mr. VILAS. By stopping the coinage of silver. 

WHY FRANCE CLOSED HER MINTS TO SILVER. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Iwill answer that suggestion at once. 
In the first place, as a scientific principle, a stationary popula- 
tion needs no increase in the volume of its money, and France 
has a population that is stationary. In the second place, at the 
time of the suspension of the silver coinage, the legions of Ger- 
many had trampled into the dust the ensign of France, and in 
the pride of conquest had extorted a thousand million of dollars 
from a humiliated people. Germany at the same time demon- 
etized silver and adopted a gold standard, expecting and intend- 
ing to send the discarded silver to France and get French gold. 

irance had no objection to silver, which has always been the 
money of her people; but France wanted nothing that was Ger- 
man, whether good or bad. The reason forthe action of France, 
therefore, was a political and not an economic reason. Her 
people were actuated by motives of national pride. Resenting 
with bitterness the humiliation to which the armies of Germany 
had subjected them, they were prepared to resent with equal 
bitterness any attempt of Germany to make the monetary laws 
of France a means of contributing toward the carrying out. of 
any policy which Germany might decide to be for her own wel- 
fare. 

Mr. STEWART. If my colleague will allow me, France has 
not given the one year’s notice required under the agreement 
of the Latin Union; and if she went to an exclusive gold stand- 
ard she would have to pay $1.33 an ounce in gold for more than 
one hundred millions of silver. That she refused to do. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. She never has done it, and she never 
will Go it. She sees that silver is doing all the work of gold. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. VILAS] talks as though, if 
a people have a white token which performs exactly the same 
service as a yellow token, and of which nobody complains, but 
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with which everyone is satisfied, and which, in fact. 
must have for use in the everyday business of life. 
eagerly grasp at an opportunity to lose 4, or 5, or 6 pe 
exchanging it for something that will do no more se 
perform no better service. That, I suppose, is what t 
tor means. 

But I will take him at his word and suppose that t 
France should send its $250,000,000 over here and b 


| gold. The prices of commodities here could not 


| quantity of money did not increase. 








| products of labor. 


that account. We should have no greater numbe) 
than before the gold went out, so we should still ha 
range of prices. The Senator does not, I presume, m 
that we could have an inflation of prices in a country 
Having at pres: 
000,000 of money, if two hundred and fifty millions of 
out and no more than two hundred and fifty millions , 
came in, we should have the same amount of money t} 
before. There could, therefore, be no inflation. 
cotton would bring as much as before, and so woul 
What, then, would be the harm? 
Mr. GRAY. May I ask the Senator why it was th 
era of high prices prior to 1873 the per capita circulatio: 


| country was less than it is now, if we are to believe the st 


we have from the Treasury Department? 
Mr. JONES of Nevada. Thestatistics are not cor 


| student of the subject knows them to be incorrect. 


Mr. VILAS. I should like, if I do not interrupt th 
too much, to again ask him a question. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I shall be glad to hear the S 

Mr. VILAS. The Senator assumes that I am sayi 
thing or making some argument, when I only address 
question. I asked him whether there was not danger o 
etary disturbance in the event of our going to the fr 
of silver. I suggest that the price of silver in the w 


| not to exceed 60 per cent of the price which would pro 
Has the Senator never heard of the fact that | 


fixed upon it by such action on our part. Now, [ask th 
tor if the two hundred and fifty millions of gold which 
mentioned would not go up proportionately? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I presume that an artilic 
might be created, the same as the last one was, if you co 
the Government and the bankers generally to engage in 

Mr. VILAS. I should like right there to say thatif it | 
that a panic would follow, which the Senator chooses to 
nate as an artificial panic— 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. 
for it. 

Mr. VILAS. I want to ask, then, if the trueremedy, t: 
what the Senator contends is an evil, is not to demoneti 
to withdraw its legal-tender quality, and leave both metals 
upon the same plane? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Why, Mr. President, the S 
argues as though I had said there would really be a pani 
count of the exchange of gold for silver. There would 
the slightest panic unless, as I said, the banks and the (i: 
ment, acting together, were determined to make one 
can make one under any circumstances. But when the » 
talks about all the silver in the world coming here, | 
how the silver of India is to come? Does he suppose 
of that country will sell their silver forour gold? Upt 
of the demonetization of silver by Germany and th 
States, did India send forth her silver to buy gold? ID 
ico? Did any silver-using or silver-producing country? 

Mr. VILAS. Not then. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Why not? It could have b 
then. Silver was money then in Germany, in Fran 
United States, and in many other countries. 

‘Why should the East Indian, however, part with his 
The disparity between silver and gold has not arisen fro 
in the purchasing power of silver. Silver bullion in Lit 
or London to-day will buy as much of the products of | 
much of the products of the farmers of Wisconsin and the p 
ers of the South—as either silver money or gold money 
buy twenty years ago. 

Silver is performing the'same beneficent function now i 
that it performed then. Yet Senators are unable to sec | 
change which has taken place is an advance in the value of g 
To the eyes of people generally in gold-standard countries sily 
appears to have fallen, while to the eyes of the East Indian, \ 
sees silver buying as much as it ever bought, the chang: 
has taken place is that gold has risen. Should silver and ¢ 
now reach a parity, that fact would, to the East Indian, de an un- 
erring indication, not that silver had risen, but that go'd had 
suddenly fallen. In neither case would it make the slightest 
difference to him. As he had refused to buy gold when it was 
rising in value, so he would naturally refuse to buy it if the proc 
ess should be reversed and it should faii in value. 


That would be a correct desig: 
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Mr. HIGGINS. Will the Senator vield 

Mr IONES of Nevada. Certainly 

Mr. HIGGINS. I understood the S« nator. in ren! 
senator from Wisconsin a few minutes 
the silver come from to depress the va 
went coinage. Now, I ask 
was it when we undertook to buy, 
of silver bullion a month—54,000,000 ounces a yea 
Sherman law, that it did not put up and keep the | 
at & parity with gold, but that the s ipply of silver in the 
id was such that even our p : 


DID NOT THE PARITY 
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ago, to ask where wo 
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and did buy, 4,500,000 o inces 


to free in t 


under the 
ywrice of sil- 
ver 


‘chase of the American product 


wol 
did not bring it toa parity? } | 
One other question, which is in keeping with the one I have 


‘ust propounded: If the Senator's theories are true, how isit that 
India found that, under the free coin: of silver there, the 
value of the rupee went down to the bullion value of the silver, and 
exchanges there so fluctuated that 
free colnage of silver and 
value at ls. 4d. an ounce? 
Mr. JONES of Nevada. 


rea 
Lore 


India has had to abandon the 


undertake to establish an artificial 


The Senator from Delaware 


HIGGINS] has heretofore stated that at the time of the passage 
of the Sherman law the opinion was expressed that the pur- 
chase of 4,500,000 ounces of silver bullion a month would brin 


‘toa parity with gold. Ky 
’ pr ssed, Mr. President, it would naturally have been based 
ipon the value of gold at that time: that is to say, it } 


siivel en had that opinion been ex 
l 3 it would have 
been expressed with reference to the level at which gold in its 
upward trend had at that time arrived. But without regard to 
; the value of gold contin torise. If I may 
an illustration, the case is somewhat analogous to one in which 
a person contracted to erect a dam across a river with a view 
bringing the level of the water t 

that of a pillar whose summit was a given number of feet above 
the level of the stream. AI? the calculations of the engineers 
showed that in order to accomplish the d 
posed dam would need to bb a structu 
ber of feet from the bed of t river, and incidentally, it 
noted. that when finished it would be on a level with a con- 
siderable number of obj such as rocks, ete., near the ban! 
of the stream, and houses, fences, ete., farther in shore. But 
when the dam was finished to the height proposed, it was ob- 
served with s irprise that the level of tl inclosed water was 
farther from tne summit of the pillar than it had been b 

the dam wasconstructed. So the computations of the engineers 
again carefully revised, and it was found that no error 
of erleulation had been made. The height of the dam was then 
compared with that ofthe numerous objectson shore, with which, 
as had originally been observed, its height when completed, 


ied 
ed 


silver, has 88 
to 
oa height corresponding with 


si ye . ) 
esired result 


, the pro- 
re rising a certain num- 
he 
cts, Lit 
vic 
1e 


fore 
were 
Leig 


should correspond: and it was found, as to all those objects, 
that it fully complied with the conditions. It then became 


manifest that what had happened was that during the progress | 


of the work of construction the pillar was rising faster than the 
dam. This was evidenced by the fact that the summit of the 
pillar was now plainly higher in its relation to all the surround- 
ing objects than it had been when the dam was commenced. 
Notwithstanding this, there were large numbers of persons who 
insisted that what had happened was that the water had fallen 
below the original level of the stream. 

Metaphor apart, itis, as I have said, not silver that has fallen, 
but gold that has risen. Prices of commodities measured by 
silver have remained firm; measured by gold they have fallen 
more disastrously during the past three years than at any previ- 
ous period, and more rapidly in foreign countries than in this 
country. By reason of this greater fall abroad than here even 


the operations of the McKinley law have to a great degree been 
neutralized, and, as a consequence, the importations of com- 


modities into this country have been enormously increasing. So 
that gold was for a season taken from here to pay for those ex- 
cessive importations, although that was not the only reason for 


the outflow of the metal. There were imperative needs of Euro- 


out of a great panic in gold-standard Australia, and a panicky 


condition all over gold-standard Europe; besides the demands of | 


Austria in its ill-advised attempt to go from the silver to the 
gold standard. But all this outgo of gold from this country has 
been ascribed to the Sherman law. 

g When the Senator says that in India the value of the rupee 
t r fell to the bullion value, I will say to him that with unrestricted 
coinage the coin value and the bullion value were always coin- 


cident; so they were in India, and so they always will be wher- 
d 7 ever coinage is unrestricted and there is no charge for coining. 
There never was, consequently, any variance between the mar- 
5 F ket and the mint value of silver in India. As to the statement 

Ps that India had to abandon free coinage, the Senator may not be 


aware that great protests have been sent from the East Indian 
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people to the ‘government against this monstrous violation of 
every equity, this monstrous in t I f ti rights of the = 
| 000,000 people of | dia 

In manufactures and general « opment t 


in the past twenty years, have ma 











we | progress The cotton nil s oO } \ S to 

China and ipan Six times the ) : 
| Great Britain supplies, and all this t mor etal e 
say 1s ‘falling.’ The Senato1 ‘ sn Q 
ment except in one direction. It 

arise: he in only see a fall. We ne 
power s lver did not fall in India iat 1 d 
by the products of labor measured by the \ t | 
that the ryot produces, and by the yar 1e@ Ss] > 

red by everything that he makes, or that does 

been no change in the value of silver in India Lv 

silver that has fallen, but gold that as Vi 

All political eco 1iomists ag e th l ’ I 
may change their relations to each other, yet, w n 
to change in relation to one particul r thine not j ty 
all things that have changed, but the one thing that has« ed. 
All things appearing to have ch ed with l it 
is absurd to suppose thatall things ve re ‘ t 
vrold ts unchat Mie [tis gol t } ‘ ¢ 

rHE EAST INDIA QI 

A} ) thre 280,000,000 people of iIndiat < } é 
of value 1 the rupe there has been pract i no « e in 
the rates of wages. Statisticians have attempted to \ 
chanve bv showing some increase r personal service in the 
seaboard cities of servants of the English resident off 
there has been practically no change. 

Mr. STEWART. And tl is the ‘ en L the 

pe ‘ 2 1 ipe 7 

Vi JONES of Neva v ¢ \ir. Goschen,in Ei ! I 

cterl | as the ‘‘ perverse rm pee” because it id not nye 
in value at all, notwithstanding that om the English point of 
view it ought to change. 

Mi H \ \\ Liy e | “um sone wh ui trouble ad ry enna 
tor is saying in respect to India, where there is tude 
of employés of various sort 3,und officers in the n \ civil 
service, whose salaries have been and are now paid in pee 
The Senator is perfectly familiar with all of these questions, of 


of the difficulties of the 


ils appealed to the mercy ol 


course, as to India, and knows that one 
| situation there was that these offic 


| . : . ' , . 1 
| the British Government, saying that those living on fixed sala 
ries could not support themselves What occasioned th ol 


ition of th 


JONES of Nevada. 


d s in India? 


ing 


L will tell the Seau 








Mr. or what wus really 
the matter. The cupidity of the Englishman is a good de il like 
the cupidity of the American When the contingent of fnglish 
officials stationed in India and drawing their salaries in rupees 
saw that in England the newspa; s and bankers were con 
stintly talking of the ‘‘fall” of silver, aithough these dian 

| officials got as much for that silver as before, they said: Vhat 
eve may happen to the Hindoo we shall be much better off if 
we can secure the adoption of the gold standard in India W hat 
| is true of officials in India is true of officials everywhere, when- 
| ever a man thinks he can get an increase of salary he wi ply 
| for it. 
| Mr. STEWART. From the President down. [Laught 
Mr. JONES of Nevada. Yes, from the President dow: Ch 
is inherent in human nature. Those men « i then | with 
| their silver as much as they could buy at any previous period 
| but they wanted to have their salaries doubled. 
The East Indians have universally complained of the action of 
ithe British Government. They find that it takes 2 pounds of 
| cotton and 2 bushels of wheat to pay the same amount of inter- 
| est on the enormous gold debt due to Great Britain that | pound 
, or | bushel would pay before. This means that it how takes two 
| days’ work in India to pay the same amount of interest on 
sterling debt that one day’s work would pay before. Great Brit 
ain has her great dependency in a practically helpless condition. 

Bitter as are the assaults of the English writers against at 
money. the British Government has by its order of J e 25. 
| 1892, established fiat money throughout India, for no stic v for 


alue,”’ so called, can for a moment su 
the r pee 1s any longer an\ thing 


‘intrinsic 


the limitation upon its coinage, 


; more than if the stamp of the government were placed pon 80 
|} much paper. 

Mr. TELLER. Will th Senator from Nevada allow me to 
|make a suggestion to the Senator from Connecticut Mr 
| HAWLEY}? 
| Mr. JONES of Nevada. Certainly. 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator from Connecticut will examine 


he will find the 


I the report of the English commission of 188% 
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uestion which troubles him thoroughly discussed and solved. 
Phe comp!|sint of the Indian officials was that they had to ex- 
yond a portion of their income in England; for instance, they 
their children to school in England, as they could 
not be educated in India, and purchases had to be made in England 
which could not very weil be made in India. The English commis- 


iad to send 


sion thoroughly discussed that question. The hardship on an | 
English oflicer in India was that probably one-half of his income | 


was spent in England and he had to transmute his rupees into 
gold. That commission directly stated that, so far as the pur- 
chasing power of the rupee in India was concerned, it had not 
fallen. 

THE SILVER BASIS AGAIN. 
Mr. JONESof Nevada. Now, I want toreturn to my friend from 


Wisconsin|]Mr. VILLAS]. He fears that the silver reserve of the 


, mio 12 OF ) avo rer re , sea j . 
Bank of France, $250,000,000, may comeover here. Suppose it | must remember that about the time of the pa 


should come. We have $600,900,000 of goldin thiscountry. De- 
ducting $250,000,000 from that, we are left with $350,000,000 of 
gold. We have, then, no more money than before, for a dollar 
of silver can perform no more monetary function or service than 
a dollarof gold. Thereis, therefore, noinflation; no cheating of 
the creditor; he gets as much as he did before for every dollar 
he lent. 

Suppose Austria sends in $20,000,000 more, that makes $270,- 
000,000, and we have $330,000,000 left. Now, suppose Germany 
sends in $80,000,000. We have still left $250,000,000—but not a 
dojlar of increase of money, and consequently no change of the 
general range of prices. How can you have inflation or any va- 
riation between silver and gold until you first have enough sil- 
ver by itself to do al! the business that both gold and silver did 
before? So that you would need to have more than $600,000,000 
of silver brought in before all the gold could go out, or before 
there could be any rise in prices of commodities, for no one will 
yretend that there could be a condition of inflation without an 
increase of the volume of money. We must remember that when 
our gold got to Europe it would raise prices there, and so help 
all the sooner to establish an international equilibrium, render- 
ing it less necessary for gold to leave here. 

Mr. VILAS. Does the Senator not see that $360,000,000 of sil- 


ver, 60 per cent of $600,000,000 of gold, would be coined into | jie to have the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] or the 


$600,000,000 of silver dollars with which the $600,000,000 of gold 
could be obtained? We assume that silver is worth 60 cents 
upon the dollar of gold. You propose at that ratio to adopt free 
and unlimited coinage. Then, what hinders $360,000,000 worth 
of silver being brought in here and coined into $600,000,000 of 
silver to be exchanged for $600,000,000 of gold? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I think the Senator ought to show 
where the silver would come from. 

Mr. VILAS. Is it not more than $360,000,000? 


Mr. JONES of Nevada. I do not know where the Senator | 


could get the silver. 

Mr. VILAS. Silver is for sale. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. In what market? 

Mr. VILLAS. There is $360,000,000 worth of silver bullion. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. The visiblestock inthe United States 
is not $3,000,000. When Senators speak of the immense amount 
of silver that would come here, I should like them to point out 
where itis. I am trying to find out where it is, and the Sena- 
tor can not point it out. 

Mr. VILAS. If there is no silver to be coined, what advan- 
tage is there in free and unlimited coinage? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. The small amount coming annually 
from the mines would be coined. I deny the Senator's state- 
ment. I assert—and I challenge authoritative contradiction— 
that there is not $20,000,000 0f silver bullion for sale in the world. 

Mr. VILAS. I was going to ask the Senator if there were not 
almost $200,000,000 worth of silver produced from the mines last 
year? I donot mean from our mines, but from the mines of the 
world. 


Mr. JONES of Nevada. Not quite so much; but even were it | 


so, what then? 

Mr. VILAS. We have it yet. 
ground— 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I will take these figures just to ac- 
commodate the Senator. Does he mean to tell me that there 
is $200,000,000 of silver for sale at 60 cents for 371 grains? That 
silver of last year is not on the market now. 

Mr. VILAS. I will ask the Senator if he doesnot understand 
that there are nearly four thousand millions of silver in the 
world? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Between $3,800,000,000 and $4,000,- 
000,000, 

Mr. STEWART. What can it be bought for? 

Mr. VILAS. About 68 cents on the dollar in gold. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Oh,no. Only the uncoined surplus- 


If the Senator takes the 
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age that is denied access to the mint could be had at ¢ 
and the moment that surplusage were taken up silve) 
idly go to its old relation. The free coinage of sj 
country would take up at once the entire surplus 
a small surplus—that is left on the market uncoins 
day, however, no larger amount of silver could 
gold in India than enough to meet tlre current ox 
the Indian Government. 
Mr. VILAS. I think the Senator's difficu is 
Mr. JONES of Nevada. The Senator says the d 
parent. I say to him that only twenty years ago 
was at a premium over gold, and the East Indians « 















































































































| benefit of that premium in the sale of silver, they « 


for gold, because they did not want the gold. Gold a 
culate in India, and in the nature of things can not 
there. Wages at 10 cents a day can not be paid ir 


Sherman law silver bullion rose to $1.20 an ounc: 

not in this country alone. It rose to that figure a 
world. Silver bullion could not then be purchased j 
England, or anywhere else in the world ata less figur 
could be purchased here, and everybody knew the reason 
rise was the prospect of favorable legislation in the 1 
States. No onecan point to any instance in which silver « 
be bought any cheaper in one country than another, consid 
transportation charges, etc. Whatever the price of si 
here it will be in India, in England, in Germany, and wh 
else telegraph cables reach. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr., \ 
stated to the Senator from Nevada that the annual, p 
silver was about $200,000,000, and left the inference to | 
that that $200,000,000 would be dumped into this count: 
went to the free coinage of silver. As an offset in part 
inference, I desire to ask the Senator from Nevada i 
give us an approximate statement of what proportior 
$200,000,000 of silver is used in the arts and industries? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I suppose about 30,000,000 
would be used in the arts. But the Senatorfrom Wisco: 
failed to answer as to where this silver would come from 1 
the place of gold so as to have inflation iu this country. | 


ator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] tell me where th 
j 


| tion could come from and where the silver could come fro 


would change the parity, or would make a disparity betw: 
ver and gold in this country? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have been appealed to by the Se: 
and I will say that this same argument was one which lar; 


| led the Senate of the United States over three years ag 


adopt what is known as the act of July 14, 1890. The trut 
silver would be brought here from all the marketsof the \ 
and a vast mass of $3,800,000,000, amounting to many 
ounces, fromall parts of the world, would come here and be s: 
upon us at its market value. 

The same argument now so earnestly and ingeniously p 
always put by the Senator from Nevada, was proved to b 


| cious four years ago. 


Mr. JONES of Nevada. I made no argument that w 
cious. Istated the exact facts which existed at that time 
Senator refers to market value. What is it that makes 
value? I supposed that the market value was the resu 
supply as correlated to the demand; these two forces op: 
upon each other. Does the Senator mean to tell me, wit 
mand constant, incessant, and always at a maximum, for m 
by seventy million of the greatest money-absorbing p 
the face of the earth, that with unrestricted coinage an) 
market price than the money-price or mint-price co 
Is it possible that the market price takes no cognizanc 
fact that seventy million people, night and day, are d 
that which is money? Why, Mr. President, the Senat 
tention, I say with all respect, is perfectly absurd. 
Senator where the silver could come from. Did the 
ever know of a dollar of silver coming out of India? 

France is selling to-day for a dollar and thirty-two 
ounce. 

Mr. ALDRICH. In gold? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Of course it is—exchanging 
modities at the same rate that gold exchanges for the sam 
modities. Ishould be glad to be informed how France co 
silver. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Silver bullion sells there relatively at 
price it sells in the United States. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. But there is no bullion in Fran 
am talking about the only silver there is in France, which is 
the shape of francs. 

Mr. ALDRICH. We havea coin, for instance, the five-cent 
piece, in the United States, made of nickel and other com)ins 
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Mr. HILL. 
to appeal to him that he will not allow interruptions, but con- 
tinue his speech in the order he set out for himself. i for one 
would like to listen to his eonnected speech. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. That course is entirely agreeable to 
me. The digressions | made were with the view of answering 
such questions as were put tome. Much that I have said in this 
way will be dealt with in its proper order in the course of my 
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[ rise not for the purpose of asking a question but | India was very much greater than the total importation ¢ 


remarks, and therefore if Ishall seem to repeat the substance | 


of so 
tors, | hope [ may not be regarded as boring the Sen te. 

Mr. HILL. It will bear repetition. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I thank the Senator. 

lr. ALDRICH. Before the Senator leaves this part of his 
argument I wish to say a single word, not for the purpose of in- 
terfering with his speech or to divert his attention, but in an- 
swer to a statement he made some time ago. 


The Senator challenged the friends of the pending measure to | 


show where the silver was coming from, that is to be brought 
here and coined under free coinage, and I understood him to say 
that we could not point out more than $50,000,000 of uncoined 
silver in the world, and perhaps more than $25,000,000. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Put it at $25,000,000 of bullion un- 
coined. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That this statement may not go out unchal- 
lenged, | quote from an address made by Mr. Balfour at the 
Keyptian Hall, Mansion House, London, August 3, 1893, in which 
he estimates the amount of 
‘*between one hundred and thirty and two hundred million 
pounds sterling;” in other words, from $650,000,000 to $1,000,000,- 
O00, 

Mr. Balfour makes the further statement, which is undoubtedly 
true, that this silver has been retained in India heretofore from the 
fact that the people of India had the right to take it to the mints 
and have it coined at any time into money; in other words, that 
this uncoined silver was in their hands practically a legal tender 
for all the uses of money in the payment of debts and other uses. 
The Indian Government having taken away the right of coinage, 
this silver bullion is in the hands of the people of India, and can 
not be used except to be sold assilver bullion at 60 or 70 cents an 
ounce, or whatever the price may be. If the United States fixed 
the price at $1.29 an ounce in gold, Lask if any one holds that that 
bullion would not be likely to come to the United States? 

This estimate of between £130,000,000 and £200,000,000 ster- 
ling is made by Mr. Balfour. Mr. David Barbour, of the Indian 
finance committee, whom I regard, and I believe the Senator 
will agree with me, as the ablest and clearest writer upon the 
theory of bimetallism, estimates the amount of uncoined silver 
in India at a larger sum than this. It seems to me that this 
statement alone is a sufficient answer to the Senator. 

I do not intend to interfere with the argument the Senator is 
making, but I might supplement these authorities by many 
others as to the extent of the stores of silver in the world both 
coined and uncoined. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I wish the Senator would do it now. 
I do not know where that silver is. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have called the Senator's attention to es- 
timates made by friends of bimetallism that it now amounts in 
India alone to between $650,000,000 and $1,000,000,000. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Why, Mr. President, the East In- 
dians have this silver laid away in the shape of idols and re- 
ligious charms, which they hold in far higher esteem than 
money. Even were Mr. Balfour correct, which I doubt, I ask 
the Senator whether in case the price of silver rose in some for- 
eign country those idols and charms would be sold? If so, I 
should like to know what the East Indians would get in return 
for them? 

Mr. ALDRICH. They would get gold. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Gold! There is not a single thing in 
the Western World that the ryots of India use or want. They 
do not want gold. What would they do with gold after they 
got it? Why should they sell their silver even if they knew 
they could get $1.29an ounce in gold forit? During all the ages 
when they could get $1.29 for it they did not sell, but constantly 
increased their hoards of it. Why should they sell it now for 
$1.29 in order to get a thing for which they have no use? 

Mr. ALDRICH. There was a very good reason why they did 
not seil it then to America. 
Mr. JONES of Nevada. 

Mr. ALDRICH, 
doors. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. But they never sold it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. They did sell it, I beg the Senator’s pardon. 
The statistics of the Indian mint show that in very many years, 
and I thinkin a majority of years—it is not so in all the years, but 
it is soin a great many years—the coinage of the silver rupee in 


Why? 
Because they had a market at their own 





uncoined silver in India to be | 


mething that I have stated in these colloqguies with Sena- | 
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showing that this great mass of silver bullion was put int 
according to the wants and demands of the Indian peon 
had a market at that time at their very door in the |; 
That market, which was the only market they had, has; 
closed to them; and to say, as the Senator does, that 
of India are unlike the people of any other country 
and have no demand or use for money 
Mr. JONES of Nevada. I did not say they had 
“money.” I[ said they had no use for gold. 
Mr. ALDRICH. Iso understood the Senator 
Mr. JONES of Nevada. I said theydo notwant 
plied by the western world. 
Mr. ALDRICH. Does the Senator mean 
ple on this wide earth have no use for gold? 
Mr. JONES of Nevada. I say so. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ido not know of any. 
Mr. JONES of Nevada. [ never heard of th 
having any use for gold, except for ornaments or ec 

have no use for it as money. 
Mr. ALDRICH. Gold is th 


in ¢ 


LO Say 1 


meisure of e 


| be converted into everything. 








Mr. JONES of Nevada. Gold is the me 
silver-standard countries. Gold-standard countries use oo 
their measure; silver-standard countries use silver. \; 
the 280,000,000 people of India there is hardly one in a 
who, in any bargain or transaction relating to labor or 
ucts, knows anything whatever of gold. 

If there is no demand among the East Indians fo 
produced in the western world they would not dispo 
silver for gold. The Senator's statement about what \ 
at the Indian mint proves nothing. It simply prov t by 
reason of abrasion recoinages took place. There 
been a proportion of recoinages in Indiaevery year. ‘| 
ment does not prove that the charms are coined. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will bring proof of my statemen 
t2stimony taken before the Indian commission at a recen 
1888. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Does the Senator go so far 
that the charms, ete., to which I have referred, were « 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ido. A large number of witness: 
that this uncoined silver in India was taken to the n 
coined whenever the wants of the people who held the si 
quired that it should be done. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. There is no more danger of t 
ver coming out of India than there is that the silver mo 
circulation in India would flow out. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will suggest to the Senator from \ 
that the statement which he originally made was not 
silver would not under any circumstances come to the 
States, but that there was no such stock of silver in exi 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Every one knows there has 
been a large stock of silver in existence in India, but what L[as- 
sert is that there is not any stock of silver there that 
leave India, and therefore it is not in existence for that p 
I am quite sure that the Senator will find upon exan 
that the annual recoinages of the old rupees fully ace 


ure oO not 


the difference between the net imports of silver to In i 
the amount of coinages shown by the mint returns. 


Mr. ALDRICH. But suppose the price of silver here s d 
be sent up by our action? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. They could sell it for it 
price in London, which would then be the same as here, |«ss only 
the cost of transportation to this country. They could : tat 
that price wherever silver is bought and sold. But does the 
Senator suppose if an East Indian has a charm which h st 


on and which cost him $1.16 in the products of In he 
will sell it as soon as the metalin it becomes worth $1.17 in 
gold? 


Mr. ALDRICH. I think he would. If he sends that 
to London at the present time he gets no more than th 
is worth in India, and he gets no better market than th« 
is worth at home. 
Mr. JONES of Nevada. There is no market in India for the 
bullion. If they can not coin it, what will they do with it” 
Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tr! 
and several other Senators have called attention to the fact 
the importation of silver has been going on in India since 
suspension of silvercoinage. Ifthere isno market why are they 
sending it? There certainly is a market, but it is a markt! 
the builion itself at its present market price. If you increase 
that market price here from 70 cents to $1.29 an ounce, yo 
not stop the silver flow to the United States. 2 
Mr. JONES of Nevada. If I may suppose a somewhat paraltel 
case, it is hardly to be presumed that because of an increase 10 
the price of silver bullion the Christian peop'e of the United 
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tence aed ea — hiiiaiaenintenial 
ciates would propose to sell the Communion service of their | an ounce for something that is not wi er 70 cents 
ch ches. Now, the Hindoo is not merely religious; he is in- | other markets of the world, if the Senator asserts that that 
tensely superstitious. He attaches great virtue to these idols | ver will not flow to the United States fo market. then he do 
and religious charms, and would as soon think of selling them | rot believe in any of the natural laws which govern th 
= our people would think of ordering a sale of the Communion | other questions. 
service of their churches because of a rise in the price of silver Mr. JONES of Nevada. Mr. Presid e on « ‘ 
pullion. Senator borders on absurdity, if I may say so witho nei : 
Mr. ALDRICH. I hardly think that is an answe offense to the Senator. The idea that the people of | a are 
Mr. JONES of Nevada. It is a complete answer. going to trade off that which is essent to the } , ; 
Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator knows as well as [, and verv | zation which they have for something that t y do not need an a 
much better, that from 1834, or whenever the silver production | never use, will not stand for a moment. 
of the United States was commenced, up to 1873, practically the The Senator talks as if the people of India we 
silver bullion of the United States went tothe Frenchand other | and thirsting for gold. They do not want it. Wel 
Ruropean mints, because they paid 3 per cent more for it than | that they could buy with it, since we produce noth 
eould be obtained for it in the United States. that thev use. 
Mr. JONES of Nevada. Undoubtedly. When the Senator states that silver has been continually « 
Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator supposes that with a differ- | clining in value we deny it, and have denied it, and supported 
ence of between 70 cents and $1.29 the people of India would not | our denials with proofs over and over again He produces no 
take advantage of this market he gives them credit for very proof of anys ich decline. , 
much less intelligence than I think they have. t The silver rupee buys as much for the East Indian to-d 
Mr. JONES of Nevada. The Senator doesnot state the propo- | it ever did, and yet Senators insist that it has fallen. But th 
sition at all. When silver becomes $1.29 here it becomes $1.29 | do not prove it. : By reference to no range of prices anywhere, 
everywhere. To show that it is law that governs absolutely the | by reference to no products of labor anywhere, do they prove 


value of silver and the value of gold relatively we have but to 
look at our own history. Between 1792 and 1834 we had no gold 
in this country. All our business was done with silver. Why? | 
Because silver was overvalued here, 15 pounds of it being a legal 
tender equal to a pound of gold; while by the law of France 154 
pounds of silver were required in that country to be given fora 
pound of gold. Yet we have been told here in a great number 
of speeches on this floor that the relation we made was not the 
“market” relation. Why, Mr. President, there was no ‘‘ market 
relation” about it. It was iaw that fixed the relation. The re- 
lation established by our law overvalued silver as compared with 
the relationestablished by the lawof France. The French having 
made 154 pounds of silver the equivalent of 1 pound of gold, 
while in this country we made only 15 pounds of silver the 
equivalent of a pound of gold, who was going to send a pound of | 
gold here to exchange it for 15 pounds of silver, when he could 
send his gold to France and get 154 pounds of silver for it? 

What was the result? Although there was only one-half of 1 
per cent difference, and that in a metal most precarious in its 
supply, involving greater degrees of difference in cost of pro- | 
duction than almost any other commodity known to man; we all | 
know that the law of France operated to take all the gold out of | 
this country and leave all the silver here. Then in 1834, when | 
the mines of North Carolina and other portions of the South | 
were discovered, we changed our relation; instead of 15 to 1, we 
made it 16 tol. That meant an overvaluation by law of gold 
as compared with silver. 

No*‘ market” hadanything todo with fixing that price. Itwas 
the law. Clear up to 1834, for forty years in the history of the | 
Republic, all the gold went out, owing to the figure at which 
the law of our country had fixed the relation of the metals, and 
for the same reason all the silver ata later period went out. | 
When we made the ratio of 16 to 1, only one-half of 1 per cent | 
over the former valuation, from that time on gold came and sil- | 
ver went. That was entirely due to the laws establishing the 
ratios in the two countries respectively, making the two metals 
interchangeably legal tender at a ratio in one country different 
from that at which they were legal tender in the other. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I invoke in behalf of the statement which | 
make the very law which the Senator has been stating with 
such clearness. I believe from 1834 to 1873 the United States 
paid $1.29 an ounce for silver bullion for coinage purposes, and 
practically the French people paid $1.33 an ounce for silver. By 
alaw as invariable and as irresistible as the law of gravity the 
silver went to the French mints to be coined. .Why? Because 
3 per cent more was paidfor itthere. That will be true in India, 
and it has always been true everywhere. 

The Senator says it is the law of legal tender that fixes the 
value of silver. Take the example of India, which has had her 
mints for a generation open to the free coinage of silver at the 
ratio of 15 to 1, and with the silver rupee at the par value of 2 
shillings, we have seen the purchasing power of that rupee go 
down, down, down to 1 shilling and 3 pence, although there are 
270,000,000 of people who were using silver as currency. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I must deny the Senator's statement. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The people of India who hold this silver can 
not get to-day in any country in the world any more than its 
market price in India and its bullion price in London for their 
coin. I say that there is no country on the face of the globe, 
civilized or uncivilized, which would pay any more for this In- 
dian coin than its bullion market price in London; but if we say 
in the United States that this great Government, that this great 


people, with our vast resources, will make an open offer of $1.29 | 
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| money is silver. 


that it has fallen. The Senator does not see that it is gold that 
is rising and not silver that is falling. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator says we can give the East In 
dians nothing in exchange. We have gold which the Senator 
himself says represents everything and pure] 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. It represents everything in gold- 
standard countries. But the Hindoos do not want gold. Their 
Tothem silver represents everything and pur 
chases everything. . 

Mr. ALDRICH. Let a moment and see. The 
dian ryot has the rupee, with which he purchases clothing or 
whatever it may be. He might get a certain quantity to-day at 
a certain price of silver. Whatever might be the relation be 
tween the price of wheat and the price of silver in India, he 
certainly would get twice as much if he could change that rupee 
into twice as much gold, whatever the article to be purchased 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. He gets wheat and rice, and such 
very few other things as suit his limited needs, in his own coun- 
try. 

Mr. ALDRICH. He wants to purchase something, on ‘ re 
would have no use for the rupees. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Millions upon millions of H 
not even know that there is such a country as the United States. 
Are they going to send rupees here to be exchanged for gold so 
that they can buy some rice and wheat, which are growing right 
around them? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Ido not think that is a fair answer 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I think it is. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The real argument reduced to its last anal 
ysis is simply this, that there are people in the world to whom 
it would make no difference whether the purchasing power of 
their money should be doubled. 

But the purchasing power does not 


Mr. JONES of Nevada. 


ases everything. 
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| depend upon the relation between it and gold as is shown by the 


fact that twenty years age the relation between that silver and 


gold was 33 per cent different from what it is to-day, and yet the 


purchasing power of silver was as great then as that of gold. 
Does the Senator deny that fact? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do indeed. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I made a speech in this Chamber in 
1890, in which I demonstrated in detail by figures of actual mar- 
ket prices of commodities and of silver bullion that a given num- 
ber of ounces of that bullion would then buy or command as 
much of commodities in the market as would either silver money 


or gold money in 1873. That demonstration has not been criti- 
cized or shown to be incorrect in any particular, and can not be. 
The figures were based upon quotations of prices furnished by 
the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department. I assert 
now that the silver rupee will purchase as much to-day as 


would in 1873, when at our relation silver was 3 per pre- 
mium over gold. 
Mr. ALDRICH. I think I can illustrate what I mean by 





making thisstatement: Athousand rupees represent say 165,000 
grains of silver. That silver could be sent to London to-day and 
exchanged for a certain amount of gold. If the United States 
bids double the present price of silver it could be exchanged 
then for twice that amount of gold. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Does the Senat suppose, when t 
Government of the United States giv: )an ounce for silver 
that anybody can get an ounce of the metal for any less than that 
amount anywhere in the world? he not suppose that it 
will be $1.29 everywhere? 

Mr. ALDRICH. If we bid $1.29 it 


s 31.2 


Does 


*) 1} 
will ; . ere 
Willi a ‘ ne here, 
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Mr. JONES of Nevada. Suppose it comes; all we can do is 
to exchange it. It can be exchanged as well where it is. 

When this subject comes to be carefully examined it will be 
found that remonetization will simply putsilver back to where it 
was before it was demonetized. It had runalong for nearly a cen- 
tury with practically nochange. Why should it have changed 
since 12873 any more than before, except for that one legislative 
act? There is not the slightest reason why a trifling increase of 
the quantity produced should affect the relation between the 
metals. During the infinitely greater increase in the yield of 
gold after 1848 the metals did not separate, but were held to- 
gether by the law of France. This country is now infinitely 
stronger than France wus then, and has an absorbing power for 
money greater than all Europe combined. It consumes per 
cupita three times as much of all the products of labor as does 
the population of Europe. The money-absorbing capacity of 
this country is unequaled by that of any country in the world. 

\t this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. VOORHEES 
for a motion to adjourn, ) 


Monday, October 16, 18938. 
A WORD AS TO PREPARED SPEECHES. 


Mr. JONES of Nevada. Mr. President, the remarks of the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts |Mr. LODGE] a few moments 
ago in support of his resolution to forbid the reading here of 
written speeches demonstrate that the adherents of the gold 
standard do not believe it to be worth while to make careful | 
yreparation for the discussion of this great economic question. 
Vot I call the attention of the Senate to the fact that scarcely a | 
single contention of those who oppose the pending bill has been | 
answered in any speech on the gold-standard side. When there- 
fore the junior Senator from Massachusetts tells us that he wants 
no written speeches delivered in the Senate, it means that he | 
and those who agree with him are willing to discuss this great, 
all-absorbing, and far-reaching question either as I have said | 
wholly without preparation or with such preparation only as 
may be involved in committing to memory a Fourth of July 
oration. 

The preparation to be made for a discussion of this subject 
consists notin schoolboy attempts tocommit speeches to memory, 
but ina serious and careful study of the reasons for and against 
the passage of the proposed measure. So far as I am concerned 
I have no desire to commit speeches to memory, but I do wish 
that any speech of mine to which the Senate may do me the 
honor to listen shall bear evidence at least that some “‘ midnight 
oil” had been expended in its preparation. 

I have attempted to demonstrate that there is not in money 
any such thing as intrinsic value; that, essentially, money is not 
a material thing, but a function, which function vitalizes and 
gives value to the piece of material which serves as the bearer 
of the function. 


MONBY—DERIVATION AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THB WORD. 


But while money is a function rather than a material, yet it is 
correct enough by a species of metonymy to designate by the 
name ‘‘money,” the material on which is impressed the sym- 
bol of the supreme authority of the nation, by right of which 
alone any object may exercise the money function. For, as we 
say that a man has a clear head when we mean that his judgment 
is good, or that he is a brilliant man when we mean that he has 
a superior mind, so the name ‘*money” may with propriety at- 
tach to the thing upon which the money function is impressed. 

The word has a peculiar derivation—one that should invite re- 
flection. It comes to us from the Latin word which signifies a 
warning. The coining operations of the Romans were long 
carried on in a temple dedicated to Juno, under the appellation 
of Juno Moneta, because on the occasion of an important battle 
the goddess had given to the Romans a warning or admonition, 





by taking advantage of which they were successful. Thus the 
origin of the word has a significance far beyond that which the 
Romans intended—a significance which has continued to the pres- 
ent time, and will continue while man inhabits the planet. This 
warning, correctly interpreted, signifies that no institution of 
civilization is of greater importance than money. To a free 
people especially it signifies that none should be more sedulously 
studied, none so carefully regulated, none so vigilantly guarded, 
if they would preserve not alone their prosperity, but their lib- 
erties. 

Money being useless to man ina condition of isolation, and 
therefore entirely a societary instrumentality, it must be the 
creation of society (that is to say, in so far of governments), and 
ean not be that of an individual, except as he may derive power 
from the supreme authority—the authority which represents the 
people in their collective capacity. 

Money may be composed of anything capable of division and 
indentification—division in order that the pieces may be con- 
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venient for handling, and indentification that all men m 
these pieces to be duly authorized units of money. 

So long as those pieces are capable of complete identi 
and can, regardless of the credit of the persons usin 
passed and received from hand to hand in the comm 
tinal payment for commoditiesand services, and in full 
charge and liquidation of debts, they constitute money 
reference to the material of which the pieces may be co 
This is the teaching of history, and the unavoidable a 
from the reasoning of the leading economists—a deduc 
which there isno more escape than from the principle 
reason. 

But while, abstractly considered, the material is of no 
tance, yet from the point of view of the habits and cust 
people the material is of much importance, provided 
enough of it to maintain the general range of prices of « 
ities ata steady level. A people’s habits and customs ar 
be ignored with reference to the material of the mone 


Vil 


| they shall use any more than with reference to anythi 


which has been hallowed by time. A material that h 
use among a people from time immemorial can more r 
continued in use than can a new material find acceptar 


| inasmuchas it is not for its own sake that money is need, 


| in order to effect exchanges and maintain the equiti 


contracts, if there be not enough of such material to 
the general range of prices at a steady level, there shoul 


| hesitation in adding to it a sufficient quantity of some ot} 


ting material to accomplish that purpose. 
THE VALUE OF MONEY SHOULD BE UNCHANGING 

While, in discussing the question of money, some of the 
authorities have exhibited much confusion of thought, t 
authorities—the dominating minds—give us a body of p: 
which compel the mind in search of truth to accept th 
ple that whatever society decrees to be money is mo: 
Prof. Francis A. Walker says: Whatever does the 
money is money—whatever performs the money work is th« 
thing. 

The value of the unit of money, so far as human wisdo! 
prescience can provide, should be unchanging. The expr: 
** value of money” does notmean the commodity value of t! 
terial, but the money value of the unit. Money is valuable, 1 
the power of being transformed into one thing, or, as is sai 
being “redeemed” in one thing, but the infinitely greater pov 
the power which the alchemists sought, and which Al: 
foreshadowed—the matchless and magical power of comm 
ing, as by the wave of the enchanter’s wand, the transfor 
tion and transmutation of all things into one another at w 
This is the power which constitutes money the greatest inst 
mentality of an advancing civilization. In comparison y 
this all-embracing power how insignificant the power w 
commends the material thing on which money function m 
placed to the admiration of saveges for the trivial purpo: 
decoration—whether the decoration be as with the more ci 
p ople for the wrist and the neck or, as among less civil 
for the ankle and the nose. Money has value for the reaso: 
scribed by the prophet—because it ‘‘answereth all thing: 

Money not being essentially a material thing, but an offic: 
purpose served by a material thing, its value does not, as 
stated, depend on the cost of production, or the cost of rep: 
tion, of the material which may be selected to bear the evi 
of monetary authority. 


HOW VALUE OF MONEY IS DETERMINED. 


The sole constituents of its value are supply and demand 
is to say, the supply of money and the demand for money. 

Inasystem of civilization such as ours, based upon a divi 
labor by which men no longer make complete articles, b 
parts of articles, no man can by his own efforts supply di 
anything but the merest fraction of his own wants. H 
only secure the satisfaction of all his wants by exercisin 
skill in his own vocation, and by disposing for money of t! 
ticles or partsof articles which he has made, demanding, th 
money, such other articles as he needs. Inasmuch, then, 
is through money that men seek the satisfaction of their 
it is on money that the first demand for all things presses. 

In modern civilization none but mendicants make de 
directly for coats, hats, shoes, or other things. When men \ 
hats, shoes, or clothes they do not offer to exchange labor 
rectly with the hatter, the shoemaker, or the clothier. |! 
offere his labor to employers of his own trade, and with th: 
sultant money makes an effective demand upon the hatter, shoe- 
maker, or clothier. All objects that are useful to man and «« 
sired by him are thus obtained by means of money. Hence the 
demand for money is equivalent to the demand for all other 
things, and must always be infinitely greater than the demand 
for any one thing. As to any other article or object, the de 
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! nd is meé rely for one article or class of art Ss sto! A 
the demand is a demand not for one al le it for all article 
10 competition for money, theref« 3 not only inces \ 
| in tant, urgent, importunate, a d universal So long as m 
] e ne is it will be ceaseless and } emitting. Each worker T 
his services not for goods to be obtxined from the maker | + 
of such goods, but for money to be obtained from s own em 
: Each employer, in turn, parts with the goods made by 
the workman, not directly for other goods but for money. Thu e c 
men are engaged, each in his own vox on. in une o | st t O 
C etition with every other man, for of money—each hat- | li oO ‘ y 
n competition with ev ry ot ier hat euch sh laKker Wit t eat ( 2 
e ry other shoemaker, and so the Ss cont es thro l 
ong round and procession of occupations. 
» competition for mor ey is therefore e il to the compet rr I ( « am « ) g ( ( 
ti for all other things combined The demand for it is equ a dis i 4 , 
:sum of the demand for all other things. \ ‘ . 36 ; 
.s to the supply of money, upon which that demand is made, | te ; » aDD Te 
es not consist of any special kind of money o terial of W 
Vv. The demand is for y or: kinds or materials that n 
may be in use as legal tender and which may be decreed by so- | 
ciety to be money. The supply of money inacountry, therefo H ! 
i yt the supply of a particular kind but the total supply of all © 
kinds—the number of monetary units either at the time in ac- | n 
tual circulation or susceptible of being at any moment placed in | ye 
circulation. that is. in ( y 
Here we have an equation in which, on one side, stands a total | atta 5 : ! at 
demand for money and on the other a total supply of money ‘ 
The force of demand operating upon supply determines the val 1e 
of money. The important feature of this value is not the total SO that Fawcett sees no t 
value of all the money in a country, but simply the value of the | ] that in its «x ! t ; ; 
unit. As already stated, money has not a value distinct and { ) \ | 
apart from purchasing power to the s 
Yet there is no fallacy so universally accepted and adhered l l t term V 6 ol ‘ 
to in the popular mind as that the value of money means the cost yr po r, the t Ll value of ina 
of production of the material of money. It especially suits the | country wou any given ount, be the san the 
purpose of the champions of the gold standard that the masses | ! ber Ol Ss into w O ght De « 
of the people shall be led to believe that the value of money d : 0 ( 00 in re ition, the total v 1e of that 
pends on the value for commodity uses of the piece of materi 3 Ould be as gi il t ! r of that 
on which the money stamp is placed, because inasmuch as go wo sand m he y alffers vi t 
has now free access to all the European mints, and there is no | the lt—tnhe do Ww tL int first instance have Lt 3 
charge for coinage, the mint price will naturally be and remain, i 1 purchasing power as in the second 
invariably, the commodity price, while the portion of silver that money unit being the unit by which human « t 
has no access to the mint may, for commodi y purposes, be o ri Ss mi asured, the con cderat a itn I ‘ 
less value or price, stated in terms of gold, than the ratio estab- | Weighs all other considerations 1s that of stability ol 
lished by law for such portionof that metal as may be made into nuch as the societary condition 15 Indis 
money. civi ition and progress of man, and 1 { ) 
One of the metals being potentially money as soon as smelted | Stitution by which aggreyation and association 
from the ore or dug from the sand, while a portion of the othe without which progress would be unattainable, i ! t 8 
is left uncrowned and devoid of the money function, no com- | 0) that, more than another demands tl ut t i 
parison can be instituted between the wncrowned portion of on tho if fuleconsideration of mankit i to maintai : y 
and the crowned portion (which is the entire portion) of the other. | Ng throu time the value of the mo y 
It must be observed that all the silver that in y country of | monsy THE ONLY THING IN ¥ORLD FOR WHICH . 
the world is in full use as money of final payment—such por rt 
tion as has been crowned (as all gold has been crowned has the Money differs from all ot * thi 3 the fact ¢ t 4 3no 
full power and value of gold money at the relation established | sub it r alternative for it. and in the nature o 
by law. No man can show any difference between them in their | can b In the utilization o | other tl 3 tt , a 
power to purchase commodities or property. What sense, then, | co ‘tO venience man advanta D of 
is there in these statements about a 60-cent dollar? If the men/|s stitution If a thi whit 1a 1 in ‘ 
in high station, selected by the people for their supposed fitness | for a reason very scurecs ' » cor 
for the places to which they were chosen, would give to a sub- proportion of the people abandon its use, and t g 
ject of the importance of this one-half the time they devote to | w 1 serves the same irpos Thus. if. ov 
matters of trifling consequence, they would not mislead the peo- | lence of distemper which carries off c j ‘ ; 
ple who have reposed confidence in them. in price far beyondits ordinary i om 
NO VALUE IN MONEY EXCEPT PURCHASING POWER tion will VD ndaon its se nd subst » Tor I no 1e 
Any one who will note what the economists say as tothe me | rm of animal food 
ing of the term ‘‘ value of money ” will have no diffic lty in ar ertain brand of flour bec . , 
riving at a clear comprehension of it. John Stuart Mill says: I substitute for 1t anotne oy se 
The value of money is, to appearance, an expression as precise, as free ort wheat crop, all flour mes t ch le r ' rs 
from possibility of misunderstand as any in science. The value of a | Of the people will wholly rein re: See vim , 
thing is what tt will exchange for; 16 Value of money is what mor ey Wl > | ne description < wor Savy O ) 
exchange for—the purchasi power of money. If prices are low, mon 1er wood. as ash or maple. is ili 1 inste | 4 
will buy much of other thi and is of high value; if prices are high : . , 
will buy little of other things, and is of low value. The value of money as the a nse of the great m 3 OL Mank i 
inversely as general prices, falling as they rise, and rising as they fal) 33 and ecupidity of a fs who w lid Wi out 
Political Economy, Book III, chapter 8 lis a corner in any single rti of V n V 
This statement of the great economist can hardly be misun- | believed that, no matter how high its > re 18 people 
derstood. He applics the term ‘‘ value of money” wholly to the | would be compelled to obtain 
relation which money bears to commodities, not to the cost of Ifa man be regarded as a public e1 erely col 5 
production of the material of which money is composed. After | wheat what would be thoughtof those w} nbine to eco 
saying that ‘‘the value of money is what money will exchange | articles of food without disc ination? But when men « 


for,” he adds that the value of money is “inversely as general | mone: 
prices—falling as they rise and rising as they fall”—showing | world, or, 
that he regards the value of money as wholly a question of its | prive their 
purchasing power. cornering | 
On the same subject Prof. F. A. Walker says: as every ar 
When we speak of the value of either gold or silver we mean the power it ! i 


that is precisely what they do 
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power that the people are deprived of a full and free resort to a 
substitute. Well aware that owing to the very nature of money, 
owing to the transcendent importance of the function which 
money performs, there can be no substitute for it, and knowing 
that the less there is of money in proportion to the demand the 
more valuable will become the debts of which they are the 
owners, they deliberately deprive mankind by law of the im- 
memorial right to supplement the deficiencies in the supply of 
one metal by a resort to the supply of the other. 

Mr. President, no matter how high the value of money may 
rise the people must have it. Hence, when it becomes insuffi- 
cient for the demand—the monetary obligations of the people 
being imperative—the products of labor must be sold for less 
money than before. The value of the unit might increase to such 
an extent that the price of a bushel of wheat might fall to one- 
tenth or one-hundredth part of its present figure, yet would the 
demand for money be as exigent as ever. Instead of finding a 
substitute for it, as could be done in the case of anything else 
that became scarce and dear, people would be compelled to at- 
tach to fractional parts of the dollar the value which now they 
attach to the dollar itself. 

For everything, then, except money, there is some substitute 
to which, in case of necessity—in case of a corner—men may re- 
sort. For money, there is none. The fact of its scarcity and 
dearness will not only not lessen the urgency of the need for it, 
but will increase that urgency and need. Inasmuch as nothing 
else will pay debt or keep the sheriff flag from the window, 
legal-tender money must be obtained at any sacrifice. This is 
clearly recognized by Prof. Sidgwick, who says: 

It appears, then, that coin forms an exception to the general rule that the 
scarcity of any commodity extends the demand for its substitute.— Political 


Economy, page 252 


Mr. HIGGINS. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Certainly. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Ido not know whether the Senator confines 
his proposition to coin, as Prof. Sidgwick put it, or to money 
generally, but is not paper a substitute for gold or other coin? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I have already stated that anything 
which is full legal tender is money. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Then the proposition of the Senator is that 
gold can not be increased; but he ignores the fact that the vol- 
ume of money can be increased outside of gold by the issue of 
paper, money of account, and other such devices, 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. My proposition is precisely what I 
stated it to be—that there is no substitute for money. Generally 
when people refer to ‘‘ money of account ” they mean money of no 
account. They refer to money thatisnotlegaltender. They re- 
fer to devices that will enable a man to get into debt, but when 
trouble comes will not enable him to get out. Nothing is or can 
be money in the full or in the proper sense that needs to be re- 
deemable in anything else before it can pay a debt. Money is 
not money if it be confined to redemption in one thing; it must 
be redeemable in ail things. The very essence of money is re- 
deemability in all things that are for sale and all services that 
are for hire. That is the character of money to which I refer. 

Mr. HIGGINS I suppose the Senator means what is known 
as fiat money. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. 
or paper, is “ fiat.” Money is created by law, and derives its 
value from limitation of quantity. Gold money is as much 
‘* fiat’? money as is paper money, for the reason that for any 
other use than the money use there is conceded to be sixty years’ 
supply of gold on hand, which, were gold demonetized, would be 
available in the market for all the purposes to which gold is 
adapted in the various arts and manufactures. In other words, 
gold money is ‘‘ fiat’ money because it has not “ intrinsic value. 
Owing to the fears of the money-lending classes that legislators 
would issue too much paper money, they have preferred that 
mankind should adhere to the automatic system—the system of 
relying upon the mines for the material of money. 

The creditor classes are now, however, departing from that 
system. They are determined to have a system of money in 
which the unit shall from year to year acquire greater and 
greater control over property, including the products of labor. 
Hence in order to restrict toa minimum the quantity of money, 
and increase to a maximum the value of the money which they 
have already reduced to possession, one of the metals that from 
immemorial time had been used as money is denied the right of 
aceess to the mints, and the other metal established as the only 
metal of unrestricted coinage. In other words, while it had 
long been their contention that the world should always rely on 
the mines for the material of money, they now announce their 
determination that the world must be content with such frag- 
ment of the automatic system as is certain to work an advantage 
for the creditors. 


All money, whether of gold, silver, 
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WHY FRANCE CLOSED HER MINTS TO SILVER. 

Mr.HOAR. Will the Senator please state why France dey 
etized silver? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. France ceased the coinage of si|ya, 
because Germany, having gone to a gold standard, had three 
four hundred millions of silver to sell. France was determined 
not to accommodate Germany by admitting her silver to +h. 
French mints. 

Mr. HOAR. Is it not true, then, that France, which | { 
the Senator stated in his speech of yesterday is the ablest {i, 
cial nation in the world, demonetized silver for precisely ; 
reason, in the first instance, that we are asked to repoa) 
Sherman law, to wit, that if she did not do it, the silver of o) 
countries would be put on to her and flood her at once? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. It was a political, not an econo 
reason that actuated France. It was a reason founded upo 
tional pride. It was hatred of Germany, not any fear of silye, 
which had always been and continues to be the popular im 
of France. The French people would not at that time take ' 
silver of Germany nor anything that was German under any con- 
ditions, no matter how pecuniarily advantageous it might be | 
France. But without reference to the motive of France. t} 
is one good and sufficient reason why this country can not afi 
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to follow her example. As I have already remarked, it is pop- 
ulation that makes a demand for money. Without population 
there would be no demand for it. With increasing population 
there is increasing demand. With astationary population the 
demand for money is stationary. In respect to increase of pop- 
ulation this country is in a wholly different category from ai! 
other nations of the world. The population of France practi- 
cally is stationary, while ours is increasing at the rate of 24 per 
cent a year—a percentuge unprecedented in the history of 
tions. The population of France has not increased as much in 
ten years as ours has in four months. France is an old and tfin- 
ished country, while our country is new and unfinished. 

Mr. HOAR. WhatI wish toask the Senator is, if, in his j 
ment, it was good finance in France, the ablest financial country 
in the world, as he stated, todemonetize silver, whether it wo 
not be good for us? 

Mr. BUTLER. 
ver? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. No. 
silver. 

Mr. HOAR. That is all the Sherman law provides for. 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam not talking about the Sherman law. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Does the Senator from Massachusetts 
think that the condition in France, with a stationary population 
would apply to this country, where we are increasing in popula- 
tion at the rate of 2,000,000 per annum? 

Mr. HOAR. I wili answer the question with great pleasure, 
if the Senator would like to have me do so. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I should like to have the Senator 
do so. 

Mr. HOAR. I think the rule for a stationary population and 
for an increasing population would be the same in this respect, 
that if the flood of the inferior metal was likely to be so gre 
as not only to provide a legitimate increase of currency for th: 
wants of the population, but to drive out the gold of the world, 
so that the country would have left for its own use nothing with 
which it could pay its debts to foreign nations, exactly the same 
doctrine wouldapply. I think that is one fallacy in the Sena 
tor’s proposition. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. If there were a flood, if it would 
bring in one thing, and if it would drive out another—and I do 
not know how many more “ifs ”—certain results would follow. 

Mr. HOAR. I answered the Senator's: question exactly. H 
question was preceded by an ‘‘if.” 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I do not remember that it was. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator asked me if it was proper for a na- 
tion, with a population increasing two or three millions per an- 
num, to do the same thing which a nation would do whose pop 
ulation was not increasing, and I replied that if the circum- 
stances were such that the proportion of the cheap metal and 
the demands of the nation increased more largely than the in- 
crease of population, such would be the case. The Senator put . 
a hypothetical case to me, and I said ‘‘ yes.” | 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. The Senator fails to show that there 
is any such increase. I understood the Senator to say in his 
speech some days ago that he wasa bimetallist, and that his vote 
in favor of the pending measure would not be a vote against sil- 
ver. He knows that our population is increasing at the rate of 
nearly two millions every year, and yet he proposes to cut off I 
such little supply of money as we have been getting through the 
operation of the Sherman law. Nobody pretends that there is 
a flood, or any danger of a flood, by reason of the four and a half 
millions of sibeee purchased per month. 


Do I understand France has demonetized 


France simply ceased to coin 
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Everybody who hasexamined the question knows thata Treas- The attempi to maintain the ‘ 


ury note issued last month, or any month within the past year, 
was = more than the first note issued under the Sherman 
law. Each month has seen each note more valuable. How, 


then, should like to ask the Senator, does he excuse himself to | 


his conscience for ¢ utting off this money, increasing the burdens 


of the debt, and increasing the number of people relegated to |" 


involuntary idleness by reason of falling price es? Why does he 
propose to cut off the present supply w hen it is proved not to be 
enoug 

- HOAR. s,ecause we have got now a larger amount of 
wrency per capiia than that of any other nation on earth. 
Mr. JONES of Nevada. That will not do. 
Mr. HOAR. That is the Senator's opinion. We havea sup- 


ply which is to increase for a number of years to come by the | 


coining of the existing bullion in the Treasury, and by the in- 


cre 50 of whatever comes in of the new product of gold. We | 


shall also have, in my opinion, all the paper instrumentalities 


vhich are to be added for the next five or ten years, until there | 


ean be a rec onstruction of our financial policy ona theory which 
ill use both gold and silver, as I conceive they should he used, 
a the purpose of national coinage. I hold that w ought to 
have not only an abundance, but an increasing supply of cur- 
ency for the people of this countr y: 
Mr. JONES of Nevada. The Senator does not answer tho 
) oposition L have made. 
.HOAR. I think I haveanswered i 


committee of the Committee on Finance, of which, I think. the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] was ch airm in, made 
an examination of the range of prices. and found t he re had been 
afalleverywhere. Did the Senator ever hear of inflation sim- 
ultaneously with a fall of prices? 

Mr. HOAR. Not in labor. 

ni JONES of Nevada. Labor is not like a bushel of wheat. 

.HOAR. Will tl 16 Senator pardon me? When he states 

shea t wili he permit me to say, in all respect, he should state a 
fac t? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. [spoke of commodities. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator said there had been a fall of prices 
everywhere. His argument about labor is another question. 
Let us finish the othe r fir st. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada, There isa fall in the price of labor 


also, if you take into account the number relegated to compul- 


sory idleness. 

Mr. HOAR. That is not what the committee finds. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Ido not care what they find. I am 
stating the fact that millions are out of employment. 

Mr. HOAR. Does the Senator think it is quite the way to 


conduct this debate, which he is conducting so much to our in- | 


struction, for him to affirm that the committee said something 
as a fact, and when [ pointed out that they did not include labor, 
he says he does not — whether they did or not? Then he 
says that they found labor was relegated to enforced idleness; 


and when I say in re ply, ‘** Yes, they include labor,” the Senator | : 


says, ‘I do not care whether they include labor or not. 


Mr. JONES of Nevada. That committee had two objects in | 


view. The Senator from Rhode Island took the position that 
the fall of prices was due to the —— of the tariff. The 
then Seuator from Kentucky, Mr. Carlisle, wished to show that 
the fall was not due to that cause, and the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. HARRIS] agreed with him. I will say to the Sena- 


tor from Massachusetts that in gold-standard countries all over | 
| with paddle or oar men propelled 
use of this ag i 


the world the price of labor is falling, as is evidenced by the 
unprecedented strikes now on in Great Britain and elsewhere, 
But when we say that a shrinkage in the volume of money 


causes a fall in prices, we do not mean to say that the fall takes | 


place coincidently with the shrinkage in that volume, or that 
when it does take place, it is necessarily of the same percent- 
age as that of the fall of prices, because, as I have already re 
marked, every power of society is exerted to keep prices from 
falling. 

Every man who has anything to sell does everything in his 
power to hold prices up. This determination to keep prices 
steady at a time when the volume of money is not keeping pace 
with demand finally results in a collapse. Thatis the real gen- 
esis of the recent panic, as [I shallshow later. The range of prices 


which prevailed was becoming daily more and more incompat- | t 


ible with a quantity of money that was diminishing relatively to 
demand. The. increase of population and business was greater 
than the increase of money. 

Mr. HOAR. We were trying to get at what the committee 
said, and I think the Senator stated it erroneously. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. The committee said there had been 
a general fall in pyices. But they could not separate the prices 
of labor. Labor that is idle is getting no “ price” whatever. 
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. - . 
civilization of our time, men sufficiently scientific and clever to 


calculate the distance from the earth to the sun—to compute 
the periodicity of comets, and, by the aid of the spectrum, toan- 
alyze and subdivide the solar ray, are found to be as children in 
the domain of monetary science. Even the economists them- 
selves—dimly seeing the ‘‘ kindly light,” and fearing to follow, 
are content to argue in a circle and grope in a darkness com- 
ared with which midnight may be called noon. Students of 
Casien rather than of men—of theories rather than of life— struck 
with awe at the power of weulth and the glamour of privilege— 
they either pause at the very threshold of discovery and retrace 
their steps, or, seeing the truth, prefer to appear ignorant lest 
they give offense to the mighty. 
Many of the most able economists, aware of the serious injus- 
tice eflected by changes in the value of money, especially changes 
by which the value of the unit becomes greater—acknowledging 


its existence to be an evil of enormous proportions, are content | 
to stammer falteringly forth the truth as it is, and permit the | 


evil to continue without protest and without effort at a remedy. 
\s for that class of so called statesmen and writers, who re- 
gard the value of gold as fixed and immutable, their ignorance 


or conceit, or both, entitle them either to commiseration, or to | 


contempt; and were it not for the injury which results to society 
from the persistence with which the assertion of this error con- 


tinues it would not be worth noticing. But we find men in ex- | 


alted places who take up this subject of an afternoon in an easy 
chair, giving forth solemn and ponderous opinions upon the gold 
standard in order that we may have “‘ the money of the world,” 
as if justice were not more to be desired than gold, and as if the 
United States did not form an important part of ‘‘ the world ”— 
for us here by far the most important part. 

STABRILITY OF THE MONETARY UNIT AS IMPORTANT AS THAT OF THE MATHE- 

MATICAL UNTT. 

Stability of power in this important factor in human affairs 
is of precisely the same importance that stability of power is in 
the factors of our numerical notation. In that system all de- 
pends upon the immutability of the power of the single unit —the 
figure 1—the same yesterday, to-day,and forever. What would 


be thought of asystem of computation in which that figure, which | 


now stands for our conception of a unit, and which forms the 
basis of all calculations, should, a year hence, stand for the con- 
ception which we now entertain of a unit and a half, and should 
keep progressively adding to its mathematical power, so that 
two years hence it would represent what we now conceive to be 
the power of one and three-quarters, or two, or any other sum 
that may be imagined, without rule or precept, without guiding 
of governing principle—the creature of accident and contin- 
gency? Such a system would result in the destruction of all 
mathematical accuracy in transactions extending beyond the 
present moment, and would require, every few years, a recon- 
struction of all equations and calculations. 

If it be important to maintain unchanging the power of the 
mathematical unit, which is the basis of all measurement and 
account, it is no less important to maintain as undeviating and 
invariable as human wisdom can devise the enormously impor- 
tant power of the unit of money—that instrumentality by which 
the mutations in value, of all other things, may be correctly as- 
certained and determined. It will be at once conceded as to 
mathemuties that were a system of accidental or fortuitously 

shifting notation to exist side by side with what in other re- 
spects might bea high civilization, it would be wholly unworthy 
of the genius and achievement of the human mind. Yet, the 
monetary system of the world, and especially the gold standard, 
is a close parallel to this. The value of money is permitted: to 
become greater or to become less—to increase or to diminish— 
from year to year, not, as alone should be the case, according to 
changes in the relations of supply and demand affecting the arti- 
cles which it is the function of money to exchange and to meas- 
ure, but most momentous changes occur in the value of money, 
from considerations arising from irregularity in the supply of 
money itself. 

The only changes in the value of money that can occur from 
causes affecting itself must be from causes affecting supply alone. 
There is never any cessation in the demand for money. While 
human wants remain insatiable that demand must always be at 
® maximum. 

THE VALUE OF MONBY DETERMINABLE BY SCIENTIFIC @EGULATION OF ITs 
QUANTITY, 

Money exercises control over all human needs. Those needs 
are not accidental or sporadic; they are regular, continuous, 
unceasing, and exigent. They are not less to-day than they 
were yesterday. They do not depend on contingencies. Their 
urgency is not momentary or transitory. The need for food is 
as regular and inevitable as the flow of time; the need for 
clothing as periodical and imperative as the recurrence of 





the seasons. Inasmuch as, with division of labor, it is 
through money that these needs can be satisfied—that sy 
of food and clothing must be obtained—as well as al! ot 
terial things that pertain to the comfort and happiness of 
eae what principle of reason, I ask, should the supply | of 

; permitte sd to vary according to accident? 

This being the teaching of all the great authorities on 
ical economy, how do Senators explain the paradox whi 
set up, namely, that although gold might be sudde: 
drawn from the country, all the other money of the e« 
which did not go, would buy less than before—in othe 
a reduction in the volume of money—the making of 
scarce—would make each dollar less valuable instead of. a 
litical economy teaches, making each more valuabk 
theory is that the silver dollar would fall to its bullion \ 
that there would be a great rise in the prices of commodit 
that is the meaning of a fall in the value of money. 

We know that among 70,000,000 people every euild a 
pation is in daily and incessant competition with ever 
guild and occupation for units of money—that every 
unceasing competition with every other man—all for 
money. Hence, prices can neither rise nor fall all 
line, unless some change takes place in the demand for ; 
How. then (population and demand continuing the sar 
possible for any one man, or set of men, to change ¢! 
money? It is absurd to suppose that the value of money 
70,000,000 active and alert people is determined by Mr 
heimer, or Mr. Ochelhausen, or Mr. Anybody-else. 
mand for money remains the same, and the supply be de 
by the withdrawal of the gold, no Senator can explain h 
possible for the silver dollar, or any other legal-tender d 
fall even in the most infinitesimal fraction of a cent. 

The life of money is the legal-tender funetion. That fu 


| is the all-sufficient guaranty of the money value. As 


said, if I take a piece of silver bullion not having the po 
tiality of meney and search all Washington, I might no 
one man in ten thousand who would make a demand fo 
While in that form, the demand for it isa demand for b 
thing—silver bullion. But put the stamp of the Goverm 
on it-and endow it with the function of legal tender,—w} 
far as money is concerned, is the function of life,—and the 
piece of silver becomes a demand for all things, and is ca) 
of supplying all things, so far as its value may extend. It 
order on society for everything on sale and for all services 
are for hire. 

Should I fare any better with gold? If a man took a nu 
of gold, supposing that metal also to be deprived of the jx 
tiality of money, and with ita certificate from the assay « 
of the Government, or from the Director of the Mint, « 
the Secretary of the Treasury, to the effect that sri pie 
gold ise -xactly equal in weight and fineness to a five-doliar 
piece, he would find not one person in ten thousand ian indi 
and such demand as should be discovered would be a dem 
but one thing—gold bul:ion—a trifling thing in the econo 
civilized life. Butimpress it with the stamp of the Gove: 
making it also subject to the law of legal tender, and it 
it becomes transmuted into an order for all saleable go 
services. 

If before coinage the piece of gold were round and flat 

weighed coneiie: 25.8 grains of standard metal, would th 
a dollar? All agree that it would not. Yet it is preci 
same in every respeet with the dollar turned out from th 
except that it has not the stamp of the Government. T' 
stant that stamp has pressed upon it the “* image and supe! 
tion ” provided by law, it is then a dollar. The word * di 
therefore, is a denomination; it is simply a name for the 
unit of the United States, whether the proof of the f 
stamped on metal or on paper. The value that it has is d 
from the law of legal tender, when it becomes en order 
things on sale in the country issuing it. Its value, aiter | 
ing such ticket of command, is determined by the comp 
of all men to get it. This competition becomes more keen 
number of dollars decrease in relation to population: it be: 
less keen as the number of dollars increase in proportion to | 
ulation. The thing that decides, therefore, how much th 
aie be worth is not any so-called intrinsie value in the 

lar, but the competition of all the people to get dollars, th 
to say, demand operating against supply. 

Now, with reference to ‘all other things than money 
never sible to foretell the demand. nor to foretell the sup} 
The adaptability of many things to be called into requisiti: 
substitutes for any one thing, and the cons sequent variability 
demand, renders it impossible to estimate in advance the 
mand that will be made on any commodity. Inasmuch, also, 
the supply of all commodities usually comes from a great Vv: 
ety of sources, and is subject to the widest variations and mu 
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tions, it is not within the bounds of possibility for human 9 . / 
ment to estimate the probable or approxim te supply. 7 Q ‘ r 
vith reference to money, however, were its principles fully ‘ 
u rstood, and the factors of supply and demand entering into 
its v luey roperly appreciated, it would be a most simple process ~ 
for so iety, that is for each country or government, to regulate | the Mex =~ 
its ¥ slue » that industry would be conducted on a basis of l= ha vir s 
proximate ste diness; and so that any alterations in value would ; b ns. oe 
be, as they should be, due wholly to causes affecting the rela- | adec ahaa . 
tions of supply and demand bearing on the a ‘les or commodi- the p 
ties whose value it was desired to measure; and not at all from a s 
considerations affecting the value of money independently and -in ¥ a 
ot 1s lf. 
But, it is said, law can not make value. Do the advocates of | ' whole n 
the gold standard deny that demand makes value? Undoubt- | ; ' rt a a : 
edly, law ean not make value, because value resides in the human 
mind. But when the law creates a demand for something and : — aw’ = : 
keeps that demand constant, and unceasing, and unwavering, - ne ct Non — re othe _ 
then, the quantity of the article being limited, does anybody | > a + tsa 9-0 ; - 
doubt that the law which creates this demand gives to the 1 ae a se oh : et ; 7 
terial a value which, without the demand, would not attach to it? | 0! &0' in to decti - r 
People want gold and silver for some purposes in the arts, say | “ a ae ge oe See DloseIngs w , . pry 
for adornment. But they also want gold and silver for the | 2) 5° 0" oo sae Were wm = = 
greatest concerns of life—for the mutual exchanges of property; 2 sy. “: eh . radual and — 1 i 
and to liquidate obligations, that if not liquidated will involve | °UPP*Y OF Ss! vet wh eae re a 
bankruptcy. Hence there is a universal struggle to get units | ““*°TY COMA OF sole Sno : riod, © 
of money. to get the things that are made the ultimates of pay- | © . » SEV — then the , W hen in 
ment. z : ; 1ts tul clined l lantity and Slive Dex le mo ) 
Their value is automatically fixed by this universal struggle | "J" ' a oe ere ver . sve had precisely the same 
to get them. Consequently their value will be determined by | © eee It wae ae Ce oe See 
the quantity of them that is out, as compared with the demand | *?° ™ eee OF prosperity ses In mo 1 Aved_ yrontewe 
forthem. [f this be denied, where would be the danger or the 7 ; : ; has been used as full legal tender 
injury of inflation? ‘ has proved a biessing,as has been abundan en 
It is rendered possible to regulate the value of money for the b sm . ity Das NOVEF KNOWN Such rapid advance 
following reasons: ‘ . SLIVOr Was GSMONSWUCS Ih EMEOPS 
1. The demand for money is not a variable quantity, but is \ UPON | ¥ THROI If MEDIUM OF PRICE 
ways as great as it is possible to be, depending on aii the wants [In the report of the Monetary ( ) 1 of 1876, of which I 
of all the people, which are always at a maximum. ye to be chairman, I di Tects 0 t 
2. The supply is the creation solely of the Government. 3 eontr y ied from lici ( ( ind wit °8 
nothing is money until the stamp of the Government is placed | pe 310 i enate I w Ww is that 
on it, under authority of the great law of legal tender. I rt The statements fit the s i h t 8 
Legal-tender mouey can never decrease in value so longas thet exactness that t tted it en 
is no increuse in its quantity in proportion to population: and it ‘Wohens old and silv 3 have i to 
can never increase in valuesolong as it does not decrease in quan- i t of those metals, an increase of that st« t t j 
tity in proportion to population. Inasmuch as itis populat Lat 4 hanged, w 4 e and ‘ 
mukes a demand for money, and without population there would | a l But u rs ot s er 
be no such demand, the leastincrease that should be made to the | do r ai changed. | ! f nd 
volume of money would be an increase pari passu with the in hut hi ly ¢ W ere n 
crease of popu ition. ‘ e, to ‘ te t isé t eir 
These consid tions rendel it l pt eti ble for sox ie! t +ae 4 { 3c y a 
that is tos y, for civi ized governments, with a fai le e rf m m \ l 1 deet 
approximation, toregulate and prescribe the value of the money rise ¢ i g 
unit. 
No greater boon since the invention of the art of writ t b me t that l 
could be vouchsaf to man than the securing of } f l O 
steady and unch ing value in the unit of mon [t is an ob t act t )- 
ject well worthy the most er t d the t ol n ad need ‘ y 1G 
age, for, when secured, there will be introduced a new order o | ( mire é i me 
the ages, new imp 3 to human aspiration and efiort \s | is t 
nearly as may be it will be the realization in the concrete of | « 3 t ) é y 
man’s ideal of abstract and etern stir t co 
The annual gold yield, whether coined or uncoin eing ! i 
practically all absorbed in the arts and manufactures, where is é ~ 
our money now to come from? No greater injustice was ev ( t f , 
perpetrated upon a people than the cutting off of the or source | | e cir 1 
of increase of the money supply, so that, without compelling a fall | a t 
in the prices of all property and commodities, they can not meet t in 
the inerease of 2,000,000 of population each year [The Sherm ( ‘ 
law has supplied about $800,000 a week of new money to meet the : ‘ r 
increase of 40,000 persons added w sly to our population, « r i é N 
only $20 for each person added, which is about $5 less than 
Treasury reports show to be our average per capita of mon yw t 
EFFECTS OF INCR ASING AND I ECR ASTD MONEY SUPPLY , . . 
3 l in 
Sir Archibald Alison in his history of Europe portrays d of ence ; 
eloquent words the effects of anincreasing and adecreasing \ that ind ( ~ 
ume of money upon the progress of soci He says haste 1 the 1 
The two greatest events that oO mal Oo One i ! ti t 
have been directly brought about by a 6 other ‘ The la ‘ I I 
an expansion of the circulating medium of rf ek 
Enipire, so long ascribed in ignorance to sla nd mora O t L 
ruption, was in reality brought about by a lve i 2 é ( l ons 3 
mines of Spain and Greece. And,asif Pr ided to re\ ‘ vs ’ i 
in the clearest manner the infiuence of th nhuman affa 5 ” , , 
the resurrection of mankind from the ruin auses had pro n sm La ins I € r he 
duced was owing to a directly opposite set o es being put in opera f l roductive na Liuso ng 
tion. Columbus led the way in the career vation: when he spread | ¢, oat ian iia wats ; 
his sails across the Atlantic, he bore mankind its fortunes in his bark. | 7 pe: ’ : ‘ 
The annual supply of the precious metals for the use of the globe was |! [t may, however, be possible that iustry has been 
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dwarfed, commerce paralyzed, and the spirit of enterprise 
crushed out by long-continued shrinkage in the volume of money 
and falling prices, the stimulus of rising prices would be a nec- 
essary temporary treatment.” 

That is what is needed now, a stimulus to prices—in other 
words, more money and not less. Does anyone suppose that 
money would remain hoarded one day in this country if it were 
known to the people who are hoarding it that more money were 
going to be put in circulation, and that, therefore, by a gentle 
rise of prices, business all over the country would experience 
the utmost activity? Would not the hoarded money leave its 
hiding places on account of the return to be realized from its 
use in productive enterprises—in enterprises that would call 
from idleness tolabor every man who may be outof employment— 
and what greater boon could be conferred on a country than 
that all its people should be at work? 

THE FALLING OFF IN THE QUANTITY OF MONEY A POTENT FACTOR IN PRO- 
DUCING THE COLLAPSE KNOWN AS THE DARK AGES. 

‘‘At the Christian era the metallic money of the Roman Em- 
pire amounted to $1,800,000,000. By the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury it had shrunk to less than $200,000,000. During this period 
a most extraordinary and baleful change took place in the con- 
dition of the world. Population dwindled, and commerce, arts, 
wealth, and freedom disappeared. The people were reduced by 
poverty ard misery to the most degraded conditions of serfdom 
and slavery. The disintegration of society was almost complete. 
The conditions of life were so hard that individual selfishness 
was the only thing consistent with the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion. All public spirit, all generous emotions, all the noble as- 
pirations of man shriveled and disappeared as the volume of 
money shrunk and as prices fell. 

‘* History records no such disastrous transition as that from 
the Roman Empire to the Dark Ages. Various explanations 
have been given of this entire breaking down of the framework 
of society, but it was certainly coincident with a shrinkage in 
the volume of money, which was also without historical parallel. 
The crumbling of institutions kept even pace and step with the 
shrinkage in the stock of money and the falling of prices. All 
other attendant circumstances than these last have occurred in 
other historical periods unaccompanied and unfollowed by any 
such mighty disasters. Itisasuggestive coincidence that the 
first glimmer of light only came with the invention of bills of 


exchange and paper substitutes through which the scanty stock 
of the precious metals was increased in efficiency. 

‘* But not less than the energizing influence of Potosi and all 
the argosies of treasure from the New World were needed to 
arouse the Old World from its comatose sleep, to quicken the 
torpid limbs of industry, and to plume the leaden wings of com- 


merece. It needed the heroic treatment of rising prices to enable 
society to reunite its shattered links, to shake off the shackles 
of feudalism, to relight and uplift the almost extinguished torch 
ofcivilization. Thatthe disasters of the Dark Ages were caused 
by decreasing money and falling prices, and that the recovery 
therefrom and the comparative prosperity which followed the 
discovery of America were due to an increasing supply of the 
precious metals and rising prices, will not seem surprising or un- 
reasonable when the noble functions of money are considered. 
Money is the great instrument of industry, the protoplasm of 
civilization, and as essential to its existence as oxygen is to ani- 
mal life. Without money civilization could not have had a be- 
ginning; with a diminishing supply it must languish and unless 
relieved finally perish. 

SOCIAL AND POLITICAL DISCONTENT DISPELLED BY CALIFORNIA DISCOY- 

ERIES. 

‘‘Symptoms of disasters similar to those which befell society 
during the Dark Ages were observable on every hand during the 
first half of this century. In 1809 the revolutionary troubles be- 
tween Spain and her American colonies broke out. These trou- 
bles resulted in a great diminution in the production of the 
precious metals, which was quickly indicated by a fall in general 
prices. As already stated, it is estimated that the purchasing 
power of the precious metals increased between 1809 and 1848 
fully 145 per cent, or, in other words, that the general range of 
prices was 60 per cent lower in 1848 than it was in 1809. Dur- 
ing this period there was no general demonetization of either 
metal and no important fluctuation in the relative value of the 
metals, and the supply was sufficient to keep their stock good 
against losses by accident and abrasion. But it was insufficient 
to keep the stock up to the proper correspondence with the in- 
creasing demand of advancing populations. 

‘The world has rarely passed through a more gloomy period 
than this one. Again do we find falling prices and misery and 
destitution inseparable companions. The poverty and distress 
of the industrial masses were intense and universal, and, since the 
discovery of the mines in America, without a parallel. In Eng- 
land the sufferings of the people found expression in demands 
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upon Parliament for relief, in bread riots, and in immense Chapt. 
ist demonstrations. The military arm of the nation had ¢ the 
strengthened to prevent the all-pervading discontent from ripen. 
ing into open revolt. On the Continent the fires of revolution 
smoldered everywhere and blazed out at many points, threat. 
ening the overthrow of states and the subversion of social] insti. 
tutions. F 

‘* Whenever and wherever the mutterings of discontent w, 
hushed by the fear of increased standing armies the foundat 
of society were honeycombed by powerful secret political ; 
ciations, The cause at work to produce this state of things was 
so subtle, and its advance so silent, that the masses were ep- 
tirely ignorant of its nature. They had come to regard money 
as an institution fixed andimmovable in value, and when the pri e 
of property and the wages of labor fell they charged the fault 
not to the money, but to the property and the employer. They 
were taught that the mischief was the result of overproduction 
Never having observed that overproduction was complained of 
only when the money stock was decreasing, their pre} es 
were aroused against labor-saving machinery. They were an- 
gered at capital, because it either declined altogether to embark 
in industrial enterprises or would only embark in them upon the 
condition of employing labor at the most scanty remune 
They forgot that falling prices compelled capital to 
enterprises on any other condition and for the most part to avoid 
them entirely. They did notcomprehend that money in shrink- 
ing volume was the prolific parent of enforced idleness and poy- 
erty, and that falling prices divorced money, capital, and labor, 
but they none the less felt the paralyzing pressure of the shrink- 
ing metallic shroud that was closing around industry. 

‘* The increased yield of the Russian gold fields in 1846 gave some 
relief, and served asa parachute to the fall in prices which might 
otherwise have resulted ina great catastrophe. But the enor- 
mous metallic supplies of Californiaand Australia were all needed 
to give substantial and adequate relief. Great as these supp 
were their influence in raising prices was moderated and soon 
entirely arrested by the increasing populations and commerce 
which followed them. In the twenty-five years between 1850 
and 1876 the money stock of the world was more than doubled 
and yet at no time during this period was the general level of 
prices raised more than 18 per cent above the general level in 
1848. A comparison of this effect of an increasing volume o! 
money after 1848 with the effect of a decreasing volume between 
1809 and 1848 strikingly illustrates how largely different in de- 
gree is the influence upon prices of an increasing or decreasing 
volume of money. The decrease of the yield of the mines since 
about 1865, while population and commerce have been advance 
ing, has already produced unmistakable symptoms of the same 
general distrust, nonemployment of labor and political and so- 
cial disquiet, which have characterized all former periods of 
shrinking money. 

HAPPY EFFECTS OF STEADINESS OF COMMERCIAL PRICES. 

‘*Tt is ina volume of money keeping even pace with advancing 
population and commerce, and in the resulting steadiness o 
prices, that the wholesome nutriment of a healthy vitality is to 
be found. The highest moral, intellectual, and material devel- 
opment of nations is promoted by the use of money unchanging 
in its value. That kind of money, instead of being the oppres- 
sor, is one of the great instrumentalities of commerce and in- 
dustry. It isas profitless as idle machinery when it is idle; dif- 
fering from all other useful agencies, it can not benefit its owner 
except when he parts with it. It is only under steady prices 
that the production of wealth can reach its permanent maximum, 
and that its equitable distribution is possible. 

‘* Steadinessin prices insures labor to all and exacts labor from 
all. It gives security to credit and stability and prosperity to 
business. It encourages large enterprises, requiring time for 
their development, and crowns with success well matured and 
carefully executed plans. It discourages purely speculative ven- 
tures, and especially those based upon disaster. It encourages 
actual transactions, rather than gambling on future prices. It 
metes out justice to both debtor and creditor and secures credit 
to those who deserve it. It prevents capital from oppressing 
labor and labor from oppressing capital, and secures to each its 
just share of the fruits of industry and enterprise. It secures a 
reasonable interest for its use to the lenders of money, and a 
just share in the profits of production tothe borrower. It keeps 
up the distinction between a mortgage and adeed. 
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It insures a 
moderate competence to the many rather than colossal fortunes 
to the few at the expense of the many. If it be admitted that the 
volume of money should increase pari passu with either wealth, 
commerce, or population, the least measure of increase would be 
that based on population, as incommercial countries both wealth 
and exchanges are multiplied more rapidly than population. 
The narrower measure of increase would probably be the more 
accurate one, as the thing to be measured and which it is im- 
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that can ne ither be increased nor diminished except through an 


increase Or diminution of the population it would seem that the 
volume of money should only vary with population. 

‘As stet idiness in prices, which —— nds on steadiness in the 
relation between money and all other things, isessential to pros- 
perity, it follows that in any change in money syste ms, the vol- 
ume of the new money— th: it is to say, the number of units of the 
new money issued—should if possible be neither greater nor less 
than the number of units in circulation at the time of the change 
A strict observance of this rule, whatever be the material of 
money, Will prevent any gene ‘ral rise or fall in prices. 

‘The quantity of mets illic mone ‘vy, or of paper money constantly 
con weartibie into metallic mone Vy, Ww hich can be mi: tintained in the 
circulation of any particular country can not be controlled arbi- 
trarily. It can not be greater than such an ee as may be 
req juisite to maintain the prices of such count ‘y at a subst intial 
par ity with the pricesof all other countries using the same kind 
of money. Any change from this amount must be temporary, 
and will be soon automatically corrected by the course of ex- 
change.” 

No country, Mr. President, can keep more than its distribu- 
tive share of what may be called international money. You 
might issue bonds until doomsday, and even if you got with 
them hundreds of millions of gold for your Treasury, yet if you 
do not lock up that gold and keep it under guard it would not 
remain. The vacuum created in the money volume abroad 


would lead to a fall of prices abroad, while the increase of the | 


money volume here by the inflow of the gold would create a rise 
here,and the moment you unlocked your Treasury it would flow 
outagain. It would be as futile to keep gold under such cir- 
cumstances as to attempt to pump w: out of 
Liverpool into the harbor of New York and expect 
two separate levels of the ocean by the operation. It would be 
utterly impossible. [f you have the gold standard you mustcon- 
tent yourself with the gold range of prices and must be prepared 
to see the condition of the wor king and producing masses of this 
country brought down to the level of the like masses of Great 
Britain and Germany. 

‘The volume of inconvertible paper money, on the contrary, 
is local to and subject to the control of the country issuing it, 
and should be regulated solely with reference to existing prices, 
and consequently should be neither increased nor diminished, 
except in correspondence with changes in population and com- 
merce. 

‘The proposition often made that the quantity of money in this 
country should amount now to as much per capita as it did at 
some anterior period, or to as much per capita as in England or 
France, rests on no philosophical basis whatever. Irrespective 
of time contracts, it is of no consequence what the volume of 
money may be, provided it be subdivided into such number of 
units, or fractions of units, as would meet physical requirements, 
while the equity of such contract can be met only by maintain- 
ing the relation between money and other things undisturbed.” 


iter 


RATES OF INTEREST ALWAYS LOW WHEN MONEY VOLUME IS SHRINKING. 


‘Equally fanciful and erroneous is the proposition that the 
rates of interest depend upon the volume of money. The rates 
for the use of loanable capital depend upon entirely different 
factors, such as the current rates of business profits, produe tive- 
ness of the soil, the security of property, the stability of govern- 
ment, pressure of taxation, and the fiscal policies of governments, 
such as the maintenance of public debts, which necessarily in- 
crease the rate of interest. In truth increasing the amount of 
money tends indirectly to increase the rate of interest by stimu- 
lating business activity, while decreasing the amount of money 
reduces the rate of interest by checking ente1 7 ises and thereby 
curtailing the demand for loans. T his is signally illustrated by 
the pre esent condition of things in every part.of the commercial 
world. The rate of interest should be, and under a correct 
money system would be, merely an expression of the rate of profit 
which could be made through the use of borrowed capital.” 

Under a proper monetary system investments in productive 
enterprises would be as profitable now as atany time ered fore. 
This country isnot half built up, and mone y should find increased 
use, and at least undiminished profit, in e he rprises that employ 
labor. Surely in a country like this, whose dev elopme nt has 
he ardly more than begun, it must be considered extraordinary 
that interest on first-class securities isso low. In new countries 
interest is always higher than inold. Interest will on the aver- 
age represent what men can mike by the use of money, else there |} 
would be no reward for the enterprise or energy which induces 
men to borrow and invest in industrial enterprises. Indeed, it 
is probable that interest rates represent rather more than, on | 
the average, can be realized from the use of money in business, 
as the hopes of those who have the activity of temperament and 
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it should have an unvarying value is human effort, and as | 
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the disposition to invest in industrial enterprises are usually suf- 
| ficient to lead them to expect too much 
The rates of interest are not fixed by individual borrowers or 
by individual lend rs, but by the x neral eonsensus of experi- 
ence among men as to the amount of profit w! nh can } made 
by the useof money. Th is profit is im ted and conti led by the 
prices of the commodities in whose manufacture the ca ist 
engages. When money is shrinking in quantity and its \ 
that is its purchasing powe increasing, the fall of 1 ‘ 
| which under the gold standard knows no end— renders impossi 
ble the rate of profit on which men of enterprise had ecak ed 
when they entered into business. 
The fa ‘ that rates of interest are constantly crowing 3s is 





| can not demonetize it. 


| 


a sign that the borrower can notafford to pay higher rat We 


know that the lender would take no low — if he could geta 
higher; uo one will for a moment suspect that the money-lender 
would lend his money at less than he can exact from the bor- 
rower. But he must be contented with what he can get If he 
does not take that rate, his money will lie idle altogether. When 
men of enterprise find no profitin industrial undertakings hen 
they discover that the persistent fall of prices renders impossi 
ble a reasonable degree of profit, they either decline to borrow, 


in which case they reduce expenses by discharging a portion of 


their workmen, or if they borrow and utilize the money in their 

| business, the lender must take such interest as they can afford 
ta pay. 

Whatever may be thought of the « fon a fall of prices, it 

must be conceded that if money is diminishing in quantity in 


comparison with the demand for it, ‘the “or ‘sof commodities 
can not avoid falling. It is also impossible t ape the conclu- 
sion that a persistent and protracted fall of prices from whatever 
cause must result in making the rates of profit for the use of 
money in industrial enterprises less and less. And if profits re- 
cede nothing is more certain than that interest also must recede. 


LO esc 


Hence men who have means and do not wish to risk them in 
business on constantly falling market, invest them in gilt- 
edged securities—securities that are sure to make no default in 
the payment of interest. This isa necessary concomitant of a 
gold standard, by reason of which—business tending more and 


more to lack of profit—men are relegated to idleness. 

WhenI look around me among Senators here I wonder whether 
they can really mean that it is important to adopt for this coun- 
try the gold standard in order that we may be able toget Brit 
money-lenders to lend us more morey for investment in bonds and 
similar securities? Have the American people come so close as 
this to the end of theirresources? If I thought so Ishould con- 
sider ita pitiful exhibition of the power of a republican form of 
government to secure prosperity for those who live under it. 

If all our gold should go to foreign countries we should have a 
more equitable money in its place if we had silver money. What 
more beneficent thing could happen to us than that the 3600,- 
000,000 of gold in this country should go to replenish the money 
volume of those countries to which we sell our surplus products? 

What folly could we commit by letting this gold to countrie 
in which wheat and cotton and meat products would bring 20, 
30, or 40 per cent more than they now do? So far even as we 
may have gold after all, through the sale of the 


ish 


is, 


1 contracts, it 
products of labor that we must get gold with which to pay 


IS THERE DANGER OF A 


McPHERSON. Will the Senator 
Mr. JONES of Nevada. Certainly. 
Mr. MCPHERSON. Suppose we opened cur mints while the 

mints of the world are closed, and all the accumulated silver of 

the world and the current silver should flow to us, what would 
become of this country? 
Mr. JONES of Nevada. 


SILVER BASIS 


Mr. vield to me a moment? 


[In the first place, this is not a cred- 


itor country. But how are we to suppose that the silver should 
flood in here? There are at least seven or eight hundred mil- 
lions of people in the world who use nothing but silver. They 


That is utterly out of the question. 
of the Senator from Rhode Island, as 
expresse 1d on Saturday, the 280 000,000 of ignorant and super- 
stitious peop ile constituting the population of India would send 
here the little silver charms and idols which they use in their 
religious worship, and which they revere more "ie they do 
money. There is no logic in such a proposition. A trifle of 
bullion might come out from such a country, but it would be 
impossible ‘for any considerable amount to come. So this ‘‘flood” 
of silver can not come. 
Mr. MCPHERSON. Why not? 
Mr. JONES of Nevada. For the re 


According to the idea 


ison I have stated, and for 


the — ther reason that the East Indian would want something 
in exchange for his money. 
I know of. nothing in the world that he want 


supply. 


We have not anything he wants. 
s that we could 
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Mr. MCPHERSON. The British Government or the Indian | 


Government wants gold in exchange forsilver. They ave build- 
ing up the gold standard. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. They will take gold for silver, but 
will not give gold for silver. It is a one-sided operation in its 
way. The British Government agrees that it will not sell coun- 
eil bills for less than Is. 4d. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. They fix the value. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. They fix the gold value. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator declared in his speeeh on 
Saturday, and he reiterates the statement to-day, that thereare 
not more than twenty millions of silver anywhere in the stocks 
of the world that could afford to come te the United States and 
become « part of the circulation of the United States. I think 
it must be very evident to the Senator that the five hundred mil- 
lions of gold reported to have been in this country a short time 
ago has all retired somewhere, either into the reserves of the 
banks or into the hoards of the people. If a larger value should 
be given to silver by allowing it to be brought to the mints and 
to be sold at $1.29 an ounce, instead of selling it, as is now done, 
at 75 cents an ounce 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. They do not sell it at all. 

Mr. McPHERSON, Oh, yes, they da. 


Mr. JONES of Nevada. They donotsellit atall. I dispute | 


the Senator’s proposition. 

Mr.McPHERSON. Verywell. Let me goon with my state- 
ment. I will assume then that we are going on a silver basis. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. That is purely an assumption. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. In my opinion it is absolutely unavoid- 
able. Thegold will not be in circulation, and what is coming in 
to take the place of the departed gold? The Senator can not for 
one moment deny the fact that it would be for the interest. of 
France and Germany and the states of the Latin Union, as far 
as they had silver on hand, to exehange it for the gold of the 
United States, or resort to some process by which gold could 
be obtained for silver. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. 
it? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Ido; and the Senator must admit the 
fact. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I donot for a moment admit it asa 
fact. 

Mr. McPHERSON. [France issituated in the heart of Europe, 
surrounded on all sides by gold countries that use scarcely any 
silver except as subsidiary coin or whose mintsare closed to the 
coinage of silver. Atall events she could not, with the gold- 
using countries, use her hoard of $700,000,000 of silver to buy 
evea ammunition for war or an ounce of food to feed her army or 
supply her people. Therefore if Francecould convert her silver 
into gold, to wit, the gold of the United States, by the exchange 
of silver in lieu of gold, does the Senator say that France would 
not avail herself of that advantage? 

The Senator may possibly ask me how France could convert 
her silver into gold. [ would not say that she could exchange 
it for American gold which has gone out of circulation, because 
the banks would not release their gold except ata high premium. 
The hoards in the hands of the people, who are not debtors 
usually, would not be released, but they would hold it for a 
higher premium. How then would she doit? By sending her 
silver here and exchanging it for commodities. As a matter of 
course the moment your $500,000,000 of gold eeases to cireulate it 
leaves your $1,600,000,000 of circulation now in this country 
brought down to $1,100,000,000. Whatistheresult? Silver must 
rush in to take its place,because you have opened your mint to sup- 
ply it. What then takes place? Silver will rise. Commodities will 
necessarilyfall. Itenables France to exchange her silver through 
the medium of our commodities into gold, our commodities to 
be transferred to Europe and sold in Europe for gold. So what 
has she done? She has taken her $500,000,000 of silver and put 
it in our cireulation in place of the $500,000,000 of gold that has 
gone into hers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CULLOM in the chair). 
The Chair must remind the Senator from New Jersey that the 
Senator from Nevada has the floor. 

Mr. McPHERSON. I know, but he has been so courteous as 
to yield te everybody, and I thought he would permit me to ex- 
plain how gold will escape and silver come in, 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Certainly. 

Mr. McPHERSON., I want to hear the Senator on this ques- 
tion, and would like the Senator to bear with me a moment 
longer. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. With pleasure. 

Mr. McCPHERSON. I havelistened with greatinterestand with 
greatprofit to his learned address, but let me submit to the Sen- 
ator that we are confrorted here now with a measure of legisla- 
tion. We are engaging in the practical thing, in applying in 


Does the Senator say they will do 
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| mints open and offering $1.29 an ounce,when all the world 
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practice the theories he has advanced here. Now, let 
them. 
Mr. JONES of Nevada. The Senator is reversing th. 


Mr. MCPHERSON. Let me hear from the Senator 


Lr, Wi 


L( 


is not a bidder for silver and offering nothing how w. 


| vent that great flood of silver from coming in upon ; 


tion 

Then, to apply the Senator’s other principle, whic 
with great force and effect andin which [agree with h 
that in proportion as you increase the volume of the 
you to that extent affect the value of the unit of meas 
result of it would be this: Until we get in our cir 
much silver as we have driven out of the circula 
charaeter of gold money, there will be, as a matter 
contraction. When we reach the $1,60),000,000 acai: 
have got back to our normal condition. Now, how ar 
to stop the flood beyond that? You are the only bidd 
is the only mint upen to silver; the world has 43,500, 
silver that we have not yet received, and the mines in | 
us $195,000,000 of silver (coinage value), for which th 
market except through our mints. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I may be excused if [ did | 
understand how the process was to go on by which 
to send us her $700,000,000, as the Senator said. In { 
place there is not half that available. There a. 
than $250,000,000 in the Bank of France. The re 
circulating among the people all over France; that is 
largely among the peasantry, who know practically ni 
but silver money. There is 3 per cent diiference bet 
French ratio and ours, which would be so much loss tot 
man, and to that must be added the brokers’ com: 
gathering the silver pieces together from all the 
ranee and sending them over here to buy somethir 
ple of France do not want. And if we conceive them t 
with their silver to get gold, we know that the gold \ 
pass in Prance for a particle of value more than silve 
fore: and as the gold money consists of pieces of large \ 
would not serve the purpose of the people nearly so 


| silver does now. Is it possible to suppose the [French 


would do such a thing, when a very large amount of 
would be lost in the exchange? 


Mr. MCPHERSON. We have seen Germany do t 


| thing. 


Mr. JONES of Nevada. Yes, at a time when she wa 
ceive a thousand million dollarsof gold as a result of t 
And even then Germany had to pass a law before mal 
change; and now the masses of the people of German: 
cially the agricultural classes, are intensely opposed | 
law and are urging the restoration of the bimetallic sta: 

France has never shown the slightest inclination to p: 
her silver; and in a conversation which [ had with M. T 
who was minister of finance in France and a delegate to t 
ference at Brussels, he said France was perfectly content: 
her system. Much better is the silver in France for 1 
of the people of France than if it were so much gold, 
they could exchange it to-morrow without any loss wh 
That silver money stays in France and performs the be 
function which money is intended to perform. It is n 
stantly drawn out and drawn in, to the great disarrangem 
detriment of the people’s business, as would be the case 
internationally acceptable as money. 

[ assert that the prosperity of business in a country ; 
upon the stability of the quantity of money in that coun 
which to do the internal business of the country. Fr 
a money thatcan not bedrawnout. Itis thereandremai 
to perform the great functions that money was intended to 
form. It is a wholly chimerical idea that the peasants o! 
are going to discard silver and take gold which can not 
divided to meet their daily wants, and to which, whet 
could be subdivided or not, they have never been accus 
and in dealing with money, the habits and customs of a peo 
their immemorial usages—are of the utmost importance 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator does not understand 
saying that France will ever drive out of her circulation | 
portion of silver that is needed for small transactions to | 
butcher and the baker, no more than our country would « 
out silver coinage altogether. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Why should she send out any more 
of it than we send out of what we coin? 

Mr. MCPHERSON,. Simply for this reason: France can ‘ 
vert. $300,000,000 or $400,000,000 of silver into gold; and the p: 
tion the other nations of Europe occupy maintaining a gold sta! 
ard could send all their surplus silver. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. She oceupies an infinitely strong 
position than any of the other nations of Europe. 


: 
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Mr. MCPHERSON. 


to her silver. The charter of the | 


France to-day gives af 
jank of France requires th 


the bank shall receive from the people the silver frane on d 
posit, and it requires also that the bank shall pay it out ag Lin 
to parties who deposit it; that is, the public. 

) ONES of Nevada. The Senator talks about re 


reulation. Why, Mr. President, a eclireul 


tever is legal tender is forced circulation anywhere. We 


been told a great deal about th 


Ae 





bh “enforced” coinage « 
si I If people would give attention to the meanings of! 
words, they would understand that all legal-tender money, « 
what ver material it is composed, is given ‘‘ enforced” cireul 
tic The circulation of gold is as much “ enforced” as that of 
silver 

wr. Mi PHERS¢ »N. L have heard the Senator state upon 


this floor that France charges a premium upon 
wish to know if that would not be a force 
if a premium were charged upon gold? 
Mr. JONES of Nevada. Not at all, exceptin the sense that 

vould force the man who wants to speculate on the treasur 
f France to pay the market price for it, instead of allowing 
neculators, as our Government wrongfully does, to come in and 
take gold out of the Treasury in order that the: may be enabled 
to make a pitiful commission of a quarter of I per cent or a half 
of 1 per cent upon it by selling it to Austria. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. It is not what they have, but what the 
effect of it would be. Is it nota fact that if you charge a pre- 
mium on gold you do force silver into circulation, because silv 
takes the place of gold? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I agree to that. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Then there is the admission of a fact, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair must remind Sena 
tors that before they interrupt the Senator entitled to the floor: 
they must address the Chair so that the Chair may ascertai 
whether the Senator on the floor yields. 

Mr. STEWART. Ishould like to ask the Senator from New 
Jersey a question. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Iam speaking in the time of the 
tor’s colleague, who has kindly yielded to me, because I want to 
bring out something on this particular point. 

Mr. STEWART. I want to bring it out. 
allow me to ask him a question? 

The PRESIDING OF ER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. JONES| yisid to his colleague? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Certainly. 

Mr. STEWART. Is the Senator from New aware of | 
the fact that in 1885 the Latin Union passed a resolution dissolv 
ing the union at the end of five years, provided any member of 
the union would givea year’s notice; and upon the giving of such 
notice and such dissolution it was resolved that each of the na- 
tions belonging to that union should redeem tie silver coins that 
the other had in gold at the rate of 15} to 1, $1.33 an ounee? | 
the Senator aware of the fact that France holds of the other na 
tions about $200,000,000 of t ir silver coin, which by giving the 
notice she eould muke them take at the rate of $1.33 an ounce 
and that France has refused to give that notice Is the Senator 
aware that there has been a stru » all the time on the part of | 
the gold monometallists to make France give the notice, urgin 
as a reason that those countries had joined her enemies and sh: 
ought to do it as a matter of revenge, and that the French Gov 
ernment has refused to do iton the ground that it would not g 
up its silver coinage and disturb its present financial condition 
Is the Senator aware that a transaction of that kind has been 
going on? 

Mr. MGCPHERSON. If the S 
tion—— 

Mr. STEWART. If 
stated, let me ask him why, when France will not se 
ver coin at $1.33 in gold, she would send it here 
$1.29? 

Mr. MGPHERSON. Inthe first place, the question the Sen 
ator asks me is the worst blow that could have been struck upon 
the argument which has been made all the time by his colleague. 
In the next place, it does not matter a particle to me or to the 
question which the Senator from Nevada is discussing whether 
three or four nations shall get together and decide as to a cer- 
tain monetary policy between themselves, because it is one that 
is terminable at the end of the period of time for w hich it was 
made. It can not have any lasting effect, and as a universal 
principle affecting money, it is of no consequet 
I do not think I need to spend any more time in answering it. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. AsI understand the Senator fron 
New Jersey, first the gold would all go out. 


Mr. McPHERS ON. It has gone | 
a 


old. 


l cireulation of silver, 





a: 


nm 


Sena 


Will the Senato: 





Jersey 





lve 


nator wants to ask me a ques 
the Senator agrees with the fact I hav 
l that si 
and sell it at 


ewhatever. So} 


Mr. JONES of Nevada. I understand the Treasury reports t 


State that there are $50),000,000 or $600,000,000 in this country 
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000,000 ounces a year of addition to our currency to meet an an- 
nual increase of population of 2,000,000 will drive us to a silver 
basis. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. 
he yield to me? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Certainly. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. There was produced in the year 1892 
$195,000,000, our coinage value, of silver in the world. There 
is not a market for it on the earth, and if offered to-day ina 
block it would not bring 40 cents an ounce in any market in the 
universe. Now, what do you propose to do? You propose to 
add to the value of that store, which you transfer direct from 
your mine to the mints, an additional 54 cents per ounce upon 
every single ounce of it. Your silver to-day is bringing 75 cents 
an ounce in the market. Your silver at its mint price would 
bring $1.29 an ounce, or a difference of 54 cents per ounce, which 
ie infinitely more than the cost of producing the ounce of silver. 
Here you have stimulated production. The mines of to-day pro- 
duce $i195,000,000 per year, which would be stimulated to such 
an extent that they would produce perhaps twice that amount 
of silver. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. 
000,000 of silver. 
country. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. 
world. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I am speaking of the production of 
this country, and I ask the Senator whether he supposes the 
French people are so lacking in financial acumen that they are 
going to send us their silver at a great expense and lose a large 
amount by it? Every man in public life in France is against it. 
But the Senator from New Jersey seems to know exactly what 
they are going to do. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I care nothing for the argument that it 
is against their interest. It is surely for their interest to sell it 
to us to-day for high prices and buy it back later at low prices. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I ask the Senator if he is willing to 
take the American product to meet the demands for money of 
an increasing population? Then he wanders. I can not under- 
stand exactly the point he is trying to make. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Now, apply,if you please, the very prin- 
ciple that I have been adapting here to the 365,000,000 of Ameri- 
can product. Icare not whether you apply it to the world’s 
product or the American product, if you intend by any legisla- 
tion which you propose here to limit the amount of silver that 
can possibly come to our mints to the American product, that 
makes the process a little slower but no less sure. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. What process? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The process of transferring us from a 
gold standard, where we now stand, to a silver standard. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. We have not any gold standard. We 
have a standard of numbers, so many dollars, and we want to 
keep up that number of dollars and keep it proportioned to the 
increase of population. If gold will not do it, and we have not 
enough to keep pace with the population, I am right in accord 
with the Senator’s theory. He is afraid of hisown theory. He 
does not live up to it. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. There is this difference between the Sen- 
ator and myself. I say that I am unalterably opposed to giving 
up the standard of gold which we now have. The Senator says 
that he would be perfectly willing to take a standard of silver, 
silver being the more stable. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. The Senator from New Jersey pre- 
fers a standard of gold toastandard of justice. I prefer a stand- 
ard of justice, a standard in which the dollar shall remain a true 
measure of the sacrifice involved in the transactions whose equi- 
ties it is used to register, a just and faithful measure of the ob- 
ligations of time contracts and deferred payments in an age in 
which such contracts and on lag a are essential to the uninter- 
rupted employment of labor. I understand that, according to 
the view of the Senator, if prices should fall, wheat to 10 cents a 
bushel and cotton to 3 cents a pound, on account of the decreas- 
ing supply of gold in the world, he would still be for the gold 
standard; he would still be for the creditor classes; he would 
still be for making this country 2n annex of Great Britain; he 
would still be in favor of having the producing classes, the plain 
people of this country, reduced by the fall in the prices of the 
products of their labor to a condition in which ~~ live on 
the bare necessaries of life, and when once there that they must 
remain there. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. If the Senator will yield to me for asin- 
gle moment! will show him how unjust any such statement is. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I do not think the Senator can. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I will tell you what we have to-day. We 
have $500,000,000 of gold in the country and we have over $700,- 
000,000 of silver circulation. 


Letme ask the Senator a question. Will 


The Senator is talking about $195,- 
I am talking about the production of this 


lam speaking of the productiou of the 
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Mr. JONES of Nevada. We have 
in the country. I deny that at once. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Lam willing to put just as many do 
of silver in circulation in this country as we have gold and pj, 
tain the two on a parity. How then does the Senator say that 
I am unwilling to use silver in circulation? oo 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Suppose that is not enongh to k 
parity with justice? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Then I would increase the gold 
crease the silver. There is no country in the world that 
duce gold as fast as we can or absorb it faster. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. To talk about being able to yp; 
gold when it does not exist is idle. It is impossible to »,, 
gold. No country can have more than its distributive shy, 
no country can maintain gold except at the gold range of » 
at the range of prices prevailing in the countries whi 
gold. Gold can not be maintained in this country, th, 
wall considered, above the range of prices obtaining in a)! 9+} 
countries that use gold. 

The Senator says he is willing to have a dollar in sil, 
a dollar in gold. That does not answer the question. 
that is not enough. Suppose that in proportion to the a& 
for gold the supply is constantly decreasiny, and suppose that a 
dollar in silver and a dollar in gold, taken together, do not make 
enough to maintain the range of prices undisturbed—that the 
do not make enough no prevent the enslavement of the debto) 
classes to the creditor classes—is there to be no escape? What 
is the meaning of a fall of general prices? It means the |oo; 
ing of the debtor. It meansa constant unearned incren 
the pockets of the creditor. 

All evidence goes to prove, and the British Royal Commission 
practically admitted, that gold has advanced 50 per cent in value 
in the last twenty years. That means that to the $30,000,000 ,00 
of debts estimated to be due by the people of this counti, 
their individual capacity, there is an average additional bur 
imposed of 2+ per cent perannum. It means that a lik: 
centage is added to the burden of the $30,000,000,000 o . 
tional bonded debts of the world, or on account of those debt 
alone, an unjust and unearned capitalized increment of $15,\) 
000,000 in twenty years, on which interest is payable to the 
creditor classes, a colossal sum for which the people h 
ceived not the slightest equivalent, and all of which is placedo 


not any gold in ecirey 


u's 


een a 


the already overburdened back of labor. And the process lias 
not ceased, but is still in operation. [am willing that gold 


should stay here, but if we can not keep gold except at th 
pense of justice, then I say let gold go and let us retain j 

Let the dollar that we retain bea dollar that does not exact 
from the debtor more sacrifice than he received. Let our money 
unit, or dollar, be a unit that will bear a steady and unwavering 
relation through time with the correlative units of the various 
products of labor, whether yardstick, pound-weight or bushe! 
measure. Whatever be the relation between the monetary unit 
and the units of commodities and properties when a debt is in 
curred, that is the relation that should continue to exist til! th 
debt is paid. It is far more important that our dollar, which is 
the unit of our money, should be at a parity with the products 
of labor than with gold. Gold keeps at a parity with nothing 

I should like to see a monetary unit that will keep ata parity 
with the unit of wheat, and the unit of cotton, the unit of beef, 
and of pork, and the unit of all other things that we produce in 
this country. That would be much better than that our mone- 
tary unit should be kept at a parity with gold. If there is not 
gold enough to maintain our monetary unit at a normal and un- 
changing relation with the units of these various commoiities 
that our people produce at the relation that they start with, then 
I repeat let ak go. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I did not wish to interfere with the 
Senator, but he was making statements which I believed to be 
fallacious; and the Senator will pardon me for the use of the 
term. I did not want to interfere with his speech. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Ihave no objections to interruptions. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. He had suspended for the time being, 
and finding that he was perfectly willing to allow interruptions 
I interposed my objections to his reasoning. 

What I want to get at is the fact, and I think the country 
wants it more than it wants anything else just now. [ wanted 
to call the attention of the Senator to existing conditions. and 
apply his reasoning to those conditions. 


THE FACTS WANTED. 


Mr. JONES of Nevada. I can not understand how the Sena- 
tor expects to get at facts, or expects us to get at them. | find 
the Senator constantly votes to keep us here night and day. | 
find the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LopGs] objecting to 
anybody carefully preparing what he wishes to say on a question 
of the utmost magnitude. He wants Senators to get up and 





hat 


pa 





See 


See ae ee 


re 


Fe aa . 


speak 
cerious thought. 


Chamber tell us they want discussion tv get out the facts, and 


then ke 
the facts. 
desks here. ; . : x 
Mr. HOAR. Will tae Sentor from Nevada permit me to Suy 
while I am one of the Senators who have expressed them- 


But, Mr. President, the facts can not be found on the 


that, ° ; : 

ealyes most emphatically upon the question of using debate for 

the purpose of obstruction, I do not myself believe there isa | 
member of this body, whatever opinion he may hold on the 


silver question, who thinks the Senator’s speech has been in 
any way too long or an abuse of the privilege of the Senate, 
or a speech which ought not to be made. It has been full of 
instruction and delight to those who differ with the Senator as 
well as to those who agree with him. I think every Senator will 
agree with me when I say that. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. My criticism did. not refer to the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts but to the junior Senator. 

Mr. HOAR. I did not understand the Senator to refer to 
me, but I refer to him. 

THE REPORT ON PRICES AND WAGES. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think I ought to say a single word in 
answer to an allusion made by the Senator from Nevada to an 
inquiry made by the committee of which [ was the chairman, it 
being an inquiry into the prices of wages from 1840 to 1892. I 
will state that the Senator from Nevadaentirely misapprehends 
the purposes which that committee had in view, and from his 
idea of the results ascertained it is evident that in his wide 
range of reading upon this and collateral questions he must 
have overlooked the report of the committee. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Oh, no; Ididnot. I think I stated it 
substantially as 1 understood it. I was upon the Committee on 
Finance which created this committee, and I understood what 
the object of it was. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think the Senator will agree with me that 
in the making of the inquiry from 1840 to 1892 the purpose could 
not have been in the nature of things to ascertain the result of 
an act which was passed in 1890. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. But it would be hardly possible to 
get at what took place after 1890 unless the information was 
called for so as to embrace the period before as well as after. 
Much information would naturally be obtained as to the period 
prior to that time, but no committee would try to get the de- 
sired information for the prior period and fail to get it for the 
period subsequent to 1890. 

I wish before sitting down to say one word upon what seems to 
mea very flippant statement about the cost of producing silver. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I should like to hear the Senator on that 
point. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I should like to know how the Sen- 
ator gets at the cost of producing silver, and what he knows 
about it. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. [f will tell the Senator now. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I shall be glad to know how he gets 
at it. 

REGARDING COST OF PRODUCING SILVER. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I take the report of the Director of the 
Mint in 1887, Dr. Kimball. I take the reports of Prof. Austin, 
of London, for the same year. Coupled with that, and finding 
that the cost of the production of silver as found in the mining 
reports has been very much reduced in the past few years, I then 
take the mint reports. I take the report of the Superintendent 
of the Census, who in 1890 reported the cost of producing 41,000,- 
000 ounces of silver in the United States out of the 51,000,000 
ounces produced. He gave a report of the actual cost of mining 
and reducing 41,000,000 ounces of silver out of a possible produc- 
tion of 51,000,0000unces. After deducting the gold it contained, 
the lead it contained, and selling itin the market for the market 
price, it left the actual cost of producing an ounce of silver at 374 
cents. Now, I know of no higher authority to go to than those 
gentlemen who have been employed by us to make investigation 
and report. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. 
than those gentlemen. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Who is it? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. It is the Senator from Nevada, whois 
now addressing this body. He isa very much higher authority 
than those gentlemen, and he does not claim to be a very high 
authority either. The statement is absolutely absurd. The 
great cost is in finding the mine. Years of time and hundreds 
of thousands of dollars are spent in tapping the earth, in going 
down and down until what gave promise of being a mine is found 
to be afailure. The money spentin mines that never materialize 
is infinitely greater than that spent in the mines that turn out 
the metal. 


I know a higher authority to go to 
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on this great subject extemporaneously, and w ithout ver‘ | 
I find that many Senators on this side of the | 
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As I had ocsasion to say on Saturday, if there were a profit of 


50 per cent or more anounce in mining silver, what an absurdity 
the United States do not go into 
the busittess. There are railroads running into all those regions 
and communities established there, and yet there has been no in- 
crease in the numbers either of the mining i ists or of the 


capital 


working miners of the country in the last ten years. 
Mr. MCPHERSON. Will the Senator answer me a question? 
Mr. JONES of Nevada. Certainly. 
Mr. MCPHERSON. At atime when the price of silver has 
fallen at a terrible ratio, year after year, you have ised 
| your production, and almost doubled it in th st few years, 
selling the product at the lowest price silver has ever reached& 


How do you account for that? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. In the simplest possible way; and a 
business man ought to know without asking. I may, by pre 
lude, say that the yields of silver that have made the great sup 
ply of the world have not come from sporadic or occasional 
mines, but from great deposits found in certain localities, as, for 


instance, the Comstock lode, in Nevada, and the mines of Lead- 
ville, in Colorado, Fouror five camps in the United States have 
given four-fifths of the silver of the United States All those 
mines were opened and great machinery put in them before there 
was any material decline in silver. 

Enormous sums of money having been expended, great and 


expensive shafts sunk, tunnels bored, and the mines open and at 
work, men went on with their workafter the of silvar 

Any man who knows anything of mining knows that it 1s 
almost ruin to mining machinery to closea mine. So that even 


goid price 
‘ 


if the mining companies made nothing more than bare ex- 
penses—and not always those—they kept their men at work, 


always hoping foranimprovement. The great silver fields have 
been very few and have become world famous, such as the Po 
tosi in Bolivia and the Comstock in Nevada and the Leadville 
mines of Colorado, besides the deposits found in Mexico and 
Peru. Before any pronounced fall took place in the gold price 
of silver bullion, the Nevada and Colorado mines had been fur- 
nished with expensive machinery. Worksamounting to millions 
of dollars were in operation on the Comstock lode before 1873 
and at Leadville shortly afterward; railroads were built to the 
mines and everything was in order for work. Now the Com: 
stock mines are about to close. 

Mr. McPHERSON. If theSenator will allow me, Lam willing 
to rest this question upon the mines now open. We have any 
number of mines in the United States producing silver and the 
cost of production according to the census report is so much. 
Now, in estimating what the effect of that silver is to have upon 
the silver market of the world, I am ready to take just the prod- 
uct of those mines now open, upon the increased production 
and the benefits which will flow from the increased mint price 
of silver. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. No increase flows from that. When 
silver is found they dig out all of the metal possible to be dug. 
Everything that the mine is capable of yielding is taken out, be- 
cause the companies can not afford to fritter away a dollur’s ex- 
pense in running the mine. 

There will therefore be no increased output on account of any 
increased price of silver. Everybody who thoroughly under 
stands the business will agree with me in that statement. 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. PEFrER.| 


Saturday, October 21, 1898. 


Mr. JONES of Nevada. Mr. President, I have been surprised 
that in a question of such transcendent importance as the one 
under discussion, the newspaper press of the country, and Sen- 
ators who are in favor of the pending measure, should for one 
moment think that there has been too much time occupied in its 
discussion. Why, Mr. President, there is not a business in the 
United States that is not intimately affected by the proper solu 
tion of this question. 


I confess, too, that I have been somewhat disappointed that 
those who are so vehemently urging the gold standard for this 
couutry have not seen fit to present to us their views in ¢rtenso. 
[ have not heard a single argument made on this floor, or a single 


fact presented; I have heard no demonstration or attempt at 
demonstration, that the Sherman act has had any relation what- 
ever to the collapse in the prices of property which took place 
two or three months ago. On the contrary, I have heard Sen- 
ator after Senator who favor repeal state to the Senate their 


conviction that the Sherman act had infact nothing whatever to 
do with it. 
THE SHERMAN LAW NOT RESPONSIBLE FOR THE PANI( 
The most that has been said against the Sherman law is that 


possibly it might, as a result of the exercise of the emotional 
side of the people’s nature, have had something to do with the 
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difficulty; in other words, that the peop!e thought the law re- 
sponsible for the difficulty, and therefore, say our legislators, it 
shouid be repealed. I deny that the people thought so. A few 
interested persons, mostly the bankers of a few large cities and 
their allies, pretended to think so, and with the aid of the lead- 
ing city newspapers, proclaimed themselves to be the ‘‘ people.” 


. ‘o~ | 
These city newspapers stated that the difficulty was caused by | 
the Sherman law, but evidently the Senators here on both sides | 
of the Chamber do not believe the city newspapers. Yet, even | 


were the people to suppose the difficulties to be caused by the 
— clause of the Sherman law, inasmuch as Senators 
iere do not believe it, why repeal it? 


Suppose it were the case of a physician and his patient; if the | 
patient had taken a poison for which the physician prescribed | 


an antidote which the patient refused to take, and not only re- 
fused to take, but insisted upon taking more of the poison, what 
would be thought of the physician if he should say: ‘‘I shall 


give this putient the remedy he wants, no matter how injurious | 


it may be to him; if it destroys him the responsibility is not 
with me.” 

Now, sir, in a matter of this sort the legislative body is the 
physician. {tf every man, woman, and child in the United States 


thought thet the remedy in this case were the disease, believing | 


as I believe about it I should resign my seat in this body before 
I should vote for the pending measure. But few of the phases 
of this question have been discussed so far by the friends of re- 
peal; none of the basic reasons have been given why this country 
should come to the gold standard. Everybody throughout the 


United States admits that never in the history of the country | 


was there at any time more property in the country, more assets, 
more collateral. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will it interrupt the Senator if I ask him 
a question 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH, The Senator says thatnobody has given any 
of the basic reasons why this country should come to a gold 
standard. The inference from that would be that we are not 
now on a gold standard, but upon some other standard. Ishould 
like the Senator to explain what standard we are on, and what 
change is to take place in the standard by the passage of the 
pending bill? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Mr. President, there is scarcely a 
country in the world absolutely upon the gold standard. If the 
world were absolutely upon a gold standard prices would be 50 per 
cent lower than they are. We have had under this law an ad- 
dition of perhaps $30,000,000 or $35,000,000 a year to meet the in- 

creasing wants of a rapidly growing population. We have so 
far remained on what is called the gold and silver standard, con- 
sistent with the issue of these Treasury notes. It is now pro- 
posed to cut off all supply. It is proposed now that the business 
of this country shall be done with such an amount of money as 
we already have out, with no addition whatever to meet, as I 
have said, the growing wantsof arapidly increasing population. 

Does the Senator from Rhode Island deny that? Has the 
money that has been issued under the Sherman act produced a 
rise in prices? Does he maintain that the Treasury notes issued 
under the Sherman act have produced what has usually been 
termed inflation? The very report that he brought to the Sen- 
ate as chairman of the subcommittee of the Finance Committee 
was that the dollars, instead of growing less valuable, had been 
growing more valuable during the whole term of operation of 
this law; that ever since the bill had passed prices had been fall- 
ing. Does he want now, by cutting off the supply of money, to 
compel prices to fall still more rapidly? Does he believe that 
the best interests of the country are subserved by falling prices? 

MEANING OF ‘““HARD TIMES." 

Why, Mr. President, if I should be asked to state in a single 
yhrase what hard times meant, [ should reply, ‘ falling prices.” 
‘hat phrase means the compulsory idleness of large numbers of 

workingmen; it means an increasing number of patients in lu- 
natic asylums, an increase in the occupants of the almshouses 
and the prisons of the country. No two words in the English 
language cover so vast a field of misfortunes. A condition of 
failing prices means the payment of an unjust and unearned in- 
crement to the creditor; if means an unjust exaction from the 
debtor. A condition of falling prices means a discouragement 
to every business venture, a thwarting of all business foresight; 
it means a juggling with mortgages by which they become deeds, 
and the property of the borrower becomes vested, in fee simple, 
in the lender. 

Yet, Mr. President, when we say that the value of the mone- 
tary unitin gold is rising—and when I say “‘ unit ’ [mean for this 
country the dollar, for France the franc, for Germany the mark, 
for England tie pound sterling—just as all know that the unit of 





wheat-measure means a bushel of wheat, the unit of ce), 
ure means a yard of cloth, or that the unit by which we 
specilic gravity is the pound weight—I say tnat when w. 
that the monetary unit is constantly increasing in yaly 
met by hair-splitting arguments thatimproved proces 
duction have produced that result. 

The improvement in methods of production in 
years after 1873 do not compare in importance or 
those of the twenty years preceding 1873, yet while « 
has been a period of falling prices and business prost, 
other was a period never excelled in the history of t! 
business prosperity. It wasa period of rising pri 
the red-letter period of history! The difference b 
periods is due to the difference in monetary circulat 
money has been well called the lifeblood of industry, 
RATES OF INTEREST ALWAYS LOW WHEN MONEY VOLUME I: 


I had occasion to say the other day that besides t 
prices we have other reasons for saying that gold has 


es 


|in value. We have absolutely conclusive reasons th 


ever pretended to answer. Heretofore the argument 


| used by the bankers—by some professed political econo 


many quacks in that profession—that instesd of a sear 
money we had a superabundance, and they have shown us 
they have taken to be proof of this fact in the piling up of m 
in city banks or great money centers, and that as another 


| cation of plentiful supply the rates of interest on money h 


been falling. 

With reference to the fall in the rate of interest | 
stated that instead of being an evidence of plentiful s 
money the constant reductions in the rate of interest 
edged securities, about which there could be no question, 
unerring signal that the quantity of money was not keepi! 
with the demand. Especially is this so in a country n 
unfinished, a country hardly more than touched by dev: 

a country filled with resources of every description—th 

forests, the greatest water courses and mines, and the ; 

variety of soils and climates of any nation on earth, w 

most progressive, energetic, and aspiring population any 
to be found. My statement is that when the rate of int 

money falls in such a country it is conclusive proof that 
change power of money is rising. 

The British royal commission on gold and silver (1886 
subject says: 

When gold is scarce and commercial activity is checked by the 1 


| fall of prices the demand for permanent investments increases 


price of such securitiesrises. Owing either to the actual or theappr« 
scarcity of gold there is a tendency to invest in securities bearing 
interest, payable in gold, which raises their price and reduces the net 
obtainable from them. (Report, part 1, section 56.) 
So, as the commission further says: 
The rate of interest on permanent investments is also declining 
A PROPHECY MADE IN 1876. 

Prior, however, to the report of the British royal comn 
the report of the United States Monetary Commission, to 
I have referred, clearly pointed out that interest upon firs 
securities would continue to fall—the process having 
begun, although the demonetization of silver had tak: 
but four years prior. In that report I stated: 

‘* There need be no haste in refunding the public debt 
rate now proposed and considered low. Unless the prog: 
the commercial world in the policy of contraction by dé 
ing silver is checked, bonds bearing a much lower rat 
est than any yet olfered will be gladly accepted by capit 
here and in Europe. When the money stock is diminishi 
prices are falling, the lender not only receives interest 
a profit in the greatly increased value of the principal w! 
returned to him. A loan of money made in 1809 if repaid 
would have been repaid with an addition of 145 per cent 
purchasing power of the principal, besides all the inter 

‘* Those who have loaned money to this Government si 


f 


| have already received nearfy as much in the increased 


their principal as in interest, and all the probabilities 
spect to the 4 per cent thirty-year national bonds now |! 
gotiated, if they are redeemed in gold, that more profit ' 
made by the augmentation in the value of principal than th: 
interest. Indeed, the signs of the times are that the bon 
country possessing the unbounded resources and stable i 
tions of the United States payable in gold at the end of t 
years without any interest whatever would, through the i: 
of the value of that metal, prove a most profitable investn 

Although sixteen years have elapsed since the writing 0! 
report it is perfectly clear that the diagnosis then presented has 
been verified by the facts. 

MONEY NOT CHEAP WHEN INTEREST IS LOW. 

An idea seems to exist in the minds of many that if interest o! 

the charge for the use of money is low, therefore money is cheap. 


‘ 
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as to the nature of cheapness. Che interest on money simpl: en 5 \ s ( 
r sents the amount of profit that can be made by its use. It} and so in v 8 bec 
fc her different from the purchasing power of money. It | suc ve ts i 
is in that when the value of money is increasing by reason of | b 1 ' 
at wnition in the quantity, there is a dimunition in the protits ' ; 
of business. It di es &@man no good to borrow money even at | be 
‘or cent if the business in which he invests it is losi inst j Sucl naturally ; \ 
king money ondon Time : 
Of what use is it for a man to put his money into property o1 em 7 
into industries for the manufacture of products, when he knows 4 trust inves 
that a constant fall is taking place in the prices of the products 
which his money wouid help to create? In that case he finds 
th had he delayed his investment he co id put his money to : 
hatter use, inasmuch as he could buy more with it each year st take less ( 
than he could the year before. At the same time he observes ? : _ \ 
that people who have invested their money in gilt-edged bonds y ' ! \ 
as. example, the bonds of great trunk-line railroads, hav 
always an absolute guarantee of the rate of interest, whatever W it I to tl ‘ the te of n Gov 
it may be, which they bear, whereas it is questionable whether s l it iss s t ~ v3 
anything could at such time be made upon the monev if in Le tion o dit { 
yested 1n industrial enterpr ises, where labor was em! love d in ( { t 
produ tion. , Oa@a COD} I this 1s 
rhe demand for that class of bonds therefore, such as railroad ould mo ely cer oO { 
bonds of the first order, hus been very great, and they have risen S 6,1 ) GO , 
in value in about the same proportion that othe property has I not ( 
fallen. Who would hesitate to pay even 10 per cent for monev Wu in sing Vv é \ 
if he knew that property was going to increase 20 per cent in eres up al po ve s 
value? Onthe other hand, if a man knew that he could borrow é t re to 
I y for 2 per cent, but that property was falling in value by | P ) i ind ( i ‘ vert ce 
3 cent a year, how could he utilize the borrowed money at a t rate ¢ eriod of tim 
profit? The rate of interest seems to be verysmall. A fewper- | Other words, 1 1 in one for twenty years at 4 per ce 
sons might be willing to pay more, but they would be such as bo prefer to ‘'¢ ert” or it i \ 
forced by circumstances to do so in order to protect them- | P®Y!28 cent I rty y This m the lo ‘ 
selves from serious loss or } we sen ; Owe 1im from : 
stend of interest becoming less as money becomes mort he st s it the 
pie notiful, interest rises, because more profit c in be foreseen il Vy l a ( hay { t 
t » use of it than when the value of the unit is iners asing ant i ) } Cesses OF ll l e Lt s 
the quantity of money decreasing. But the natural rate of in- L¢ i emand directly affec ( l 
terest will never be own until society shall obtain a unit o fro easons havil their origin in cha n elations of 
money that shall be unchanging in value. With a money in- e to the demands of pop tion i ‘ 
creasing in value and decreasing in quantity the rate of interest ‘ on securities of the first « sis d 
will be lower than if money were unchanging. If prices continue EFFECTS OF DECREASE OF QUANTITY OF 4 
ling interest will be lower. W hile he olum of monev is decr j 
: : ve slowly, the value of each unit of mone $ ‘ 
WHY IS INTEREST FALLING . : 
corresponding ratio, and property is f 
Why is it that interest is less now than it has b en he ret fo e who! re contracted to pay mone nad ft if, it 7 econstat 
Why has interest been fallingin the United States? Has the ming more diflicult to meet their enya ner | 
country been finished? Isits material development completed of securities melt rapidly away, and the confiscat 
Are there no great enterprises that would or should engage the | creditor of the property on which the ‘e based bec 
attention, the enterprise, and the energies of the people that L ¢ tion of time. All productive enter} 
would be commercizlly profitable? One would suppose that un ‘ e t ( ‘ ne co 
der natural monetary conditions—conditions adapted to the | will not be covered by th rices « Lin ( 
means of the country—there would be no difficulty in finding | Ex« nges ome sh sh, bec e tl who have 
such enterprises in a new country such as this, ¢ specially with | not ] wit tfor either ] ) ( ‘ Lee 
a population rapidly increasing; but with a volume o money con- | ( ‘ ‘ en t or the « 
1 untly shrinking there is an equal y constant decline in price } one i ere } n Vv ‘ 
Price is the barometer that measures prosperity, and yet whe i n price 
tire discussion in this Chamber on the part of the gold stand results in the l of mone 0 
ard Senators has been carried on without relation to or even | of « ) its de s tho 5 ' 
mention of that one word “‘ price,” which is the pith and marrow O } mi 
0 the entire questior before the Senate andof the entire science t Ss must < itin n i t Oo 
of money. When prices fall the hopesof the producer of wealth . ne has act ba 
are taken away; he is deprived of all prospect of profit, which i t ( 
the only inducement to investment of capital—and nobody is ‘ ord al 
benefited but the lender of m ney the man who juggles with as be reached It ist m 
the counters by which profits are computed. inks, which « 3 
When prices of commodities and property are falling moneye s the dir in 
men will not part with money in order to acquire prope M 
which in a month will be worth less than they paid for it, or to |! « ( ‘ ns 
employ labor, the prices of the products of which are constant; y, itp 
declining. They keep their money either in the form of gilt- | t f nd socia 
edged bonds or as deposits in banks, subject to their order. In | st ‘ ! of « 
other words, so far as all the purposes of money are concerned | d y in secur oO on | 
it may be said to be hoarded. People instinctively hoard and nd filche ( 
hold that which is becoming more valuable. If wheat is rising | It tes freely in the stock « 
in price, those who deal in wheat and can afford to keep it on é [t has in all age ( 
hand will doso for the manifest purpose of making a bett ( : to conten 
profit at a later period. great and still co OD i esin the Un 
When money is rising in value, therefore, men instead of put- | States has proved most disastrous to nearly every it t 
ting it to use take it practically out of use. Hence at such times e. The bitter experience of the last few years ha 
it refuses to perform the beneficent functions for which society | an expensive but most thorough teacher. It has taught 
intended it. talists neither to invest in nor loan money on such er rise 
When, therefore, prices rise interest rises; with the fall of | an stas thoroughly it has taught business men n¢ Or 
prices of commodities interest falls. When money isincreasing | for the purpose ot inaugurating or prosecuting ther O f 5 
in volume and decreasing in value, prices rise, and each invest- | business enterprises now being successfully prosecuted, th 
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larger part are based on a monopoly secured either by patents 
or exceptional conditions. The business man has discovered 
that the less active and enterprising he is the better he is off. 
The manufacturer avoids loss by damping down furnace fires 
and slowing down machinery. * * * 

‘*The stockholders and railroads have sufferod a vast shrink- 
age in the value of their property and in the volume of their 
traffic in rates of transportation, while their debts have re- 
mained nominally the same, but really increasing. In order to 
make their decreased receipts meet the interest on their bonds, 
they are forced to reduce their operating expenses to the lowest 
possible point. Their struggles seem to be in vain, and unless 
that system can be changed, which is making each dollar which 
they owe more valuable and at the same time causing a shrink- 
age in their business, and which is chaining labor and all other 
forms of capital to the chariot wheels of money capital, they 
will, one after another, be swallowed by the bondholders. In 
the end the stockholders will be entirely out of the account, and 
the contest will be between different classes of bondholders, if 
that can be called a contest where victory is assured in advance 
to the liens which have priority. 

‘* Farmers whose lands are not mortgaged, and their employés 
who at least are insured against absolute want, best escape the 
evils of the times, but the prices of agricultural products must 
finally decline with the reduction in the number and means of 
the consumers.” 

This prediction, made by me in 1877, sixteen years ago, is amply 
verified by the enormous fall in the prices of wheat and cotton in 
the intervening period. 

‘* The tendency of falling prices is to break down the vast di- 
versified interests of the country and to force a constantly in- 
creasing proportion of the population into the one single industry 
of cultivating the soil. The United States, instead of continuing 
a highly commercial and manufacturing nation, will, until fall- 
ing prices are checked, become more and more exclusively ag- 
ricultural and pastoral. 

‘* Securities have already become so impaired through falling 
prices that loanable capital has fled affrighted from the newer 
und more sparsely settled sections of the country and accumu- 
lated in large amounts in the great financial centers, whose se- 
curities are more ample. The personal and property securities 
of individuals have generally ceased to be evellahie, except at 
the highest rates of interest or at ruinously low valuations. 
Money can be borrowed only upon such securities as bonds, which 
ure based on the unlimited tax-levying power of the Govern- 
ment, or upon the bonds and stocks of first-class trunk lines of 
railroad corporations, whose freight and fare rates are practi- 
cally a tax upon the entire population and resources of the re- 
gions which they traverse and supply. The competition among 
capitalists to loan money on those more ample securities has be- 
come very keen, and such securities command money at unpre- 
cedentedly low rates. 

‘* These low and lowering rates of interest, instead of denoting 
financial strength and industrial prosperity, are a gauge of in- 
creasing prostration. Large accumulations of money in finan- 
cial centers, instead of being caused by the overflow of a health- 
ful circulation, or even a proof of a sufficient circulation, are 
unmistakable evidence of a congestei condition caused by a de- 
creasing and insufficient circulation. The readiness with which 
Government bonds bearing a very low rate of interest are taken, 
insteac of showing that the credit of the Government has im- 
proved, s melancholy evidence of the prostrated condition to 
which industry and trade have been reduced.” 


EFFECT ON LABORERS OF SHRINKING MONBEY-VOLUME. 


‘** The worst effect, however, economically considered, of falling 
prices is not upon existing property nor upon debtors, evil as itis, 

but upon laborers whom it deprives of employment and consigns 
to poverty, and upon society, which it deprives of that vast sum 
of wealth which resides potentially in the vigorous arms of the 
idle workman. A shrinking volume of money transfers existing 
property unjustly, and causes a concentration and diminution of 
wealth. It also impairs the value of existing property by elimi- 
nating from it that important element of value conferred upon 
it by the skill, energy, and care of the debtors from whom it is 
wrested. But it does not destroy any existing property, while 
it does absolutely annihilate all the values producible by the 
labor which it condemns to idleness. * * * 

‘** Money capital, labor, and other forms of capital are the warp 
and woof of the economical system. Labor, coiperating with 
the forces of nature, is the source of all wealth, and to reach the 
highest degree of effectiveness it must be classified through the 
aid of capital and supported by capital during the process of pro- 
duction and be measured and paid in money, each unit of which 
is a sight draft on all other forms of property, bearing a value in 
proportion to the number of such drafts. In order that any coun- 
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try may reach the maximum of material prosperity, certain o 
ditions are indispensable. All its labor, assisted by the most ap. 
eons machinery and appliances, must be employed and +), 


on- 


ruits of industry must be justly distributed. - 
‘*These conditions are only possible when capital is abso itely 
protected against violence and free from illegitimate legis|atiy. 
interference, and when the laborer is protected in his y a 


right to dispose of his labor in such manner as he may pyefay 
They are utterly impossible when the money stock is shrinkjyo 
and the money value of property and servicesis declining, [oy 
soever great the natural resources of acountry may be, howe, 
genial its climate, fertile its soil, ingenious, enterprisine, a 
industrious its inhabitants, or free its institutions, if the yolyyo 
of money is shrinking and prices are fa!ling its merchants w))) 
be overwhelmed with bankruptcy, its industries will be paraiyzoq. 
and destitution and distress will prevail. oo? 
SELF-INTEREST THE INDUCEMENT TO PRODUCTION. 

‘The instinct of self-interest is the mainspring of industria] ., a 
commercial activity. It is the animating motive alike of the 
capitalist and of the laborer. Without it, no labor would hoe 
performed nor would capital have an existence. If money 
capital is withdrawn from productive enterprises, it is from the 
apprehension of loss and from the same instinct of thrift through 
which it was acquired. It is natural that the money capitalis 
should exact from labor all he can in exchange for his money. 
and that the laborer should exact all the money he ean in ex. 
change for his labor. Whatis known as the conflict between 
capital and labor is not so much a conflict between other form: 
of capital and labor as it is between money and labor. Indeed. 
the conflict between money and other forms of capital is as dis- 
tinctly marked and quite as severe as the conflict betwee 
money and labor, and in that conflict other forms of capit 
suffer fully as much as /abor, the only difference being that 
are better able to endure losses. 

‘‘Other forms of capital must be constantly converted into 
money in order to pay wages and to meet other demands in 
dent to industrial enterprises. When the stock of money js 
shrinking and prices are falling, this conversion can only be 
made at rates continually growing more unfavorable, whil 
the same time the products of the labor for whose wages sac: 
fices have been made are also undergoing a shrinkage of money 
value. Thus loss and sacrifice are encountered at every turn 
and the owners of other capital than money shrink from | 
friction of exchange, withdraw from productive enterprises, 
and only exchange as much of their property for money as will 
suffice to meet the necessary expenditures of living, which 
reduced to the most economical level, as it is principal and not 
income which is being consumed. Little more labor will be em- 
ployed under these circumstances than is sufficient to support 
the owners of capital on this aeons basis, and as a conse- 
quence the labor market will be overstocked and the conipeti- 
tion between laborers will reduce wages to a starvation ley: 

‘* But during this period, when property is being sacrifice: to 
meet current necessities and laborers are being remitted to id 
ness and destitution, money fattens on the general disaster. 
Under any money system whatever, labor, money, and other 
forms of capital confront each other as opposing forces, each 
seeking through a natural instinct to secure as much as possi))| 
of the other’s in exchange. These forces, although always op- 
erating against, are not necessarily injurious to each other. On 
the contrary, under a just money system they are not simply 
mutually corrective. The conflict between them is essential to 
the proper adjustment and harmonious working of all parts of 
the economical machinery. They are the centripetal and cen- 
trifugal forces of the industrial system. The equilibrium of «ll 
things is maintained through counterbalances. It is out of the 
action and counteraction of antagonistic forces that the harmo- 
nies of the universe are evolved. But under an unjust money 
system, under a system which through law or accident fails to 
regulate the quantity of money so as to preserve the equilibrium 
between money and the other factors of production, the conflict 
between money and labor and other forms of capital becomes 
destructive and ruinous, 


MONEY EITHER IN SHRINKING OR UNDULY INCREASING VOLUME SEPARATES 
CAPITAL FROM LABOR. 


‘Tt is in the shadow of a shrinking}volume of money that dis- 
orders social and political gender and fester, that communism 
organizes, that riots threaten and destroy, that labor starves, 
that capitalists conspire and workmen combine, and that the 
revenues of governments are dissipated in the employment of 
laborers or in the maintenance of increased standing armies to 
overawe them. The peaceful conflict which under a just mone) 
system is continually waged between money capital and labor, 
and which tends only to secure the rights of each and is essen- 
tial to the progress of society, is changed under a shriuking 
volume of money to an unrelenting war, threatening the de- 
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struction of both. Money, in either shrinking or unduly in- 
ereasing volume, like a dissolving chemical, separates capital 
from labor. It is not against capital, but against the false finan- 
celal system that permits the volume of money to either shrink or 
unduly increase that the hostility of society should be aroused 

“ Let labor and capital be put on equal terms, so that idle capital 
will be as unfruitful as idle labor, and the conflict between them 
will cease to be destructive. An unjust money system produces | 
an unnatural relation between labor, capital, and money, and 
the resulting evils can not be remedied by special legislation on 
particular cases, nor by general legislat ion abridging the natural 
rights of either. Such legislation would be futile and imperti- 
nent, destructive of that freedom of individual action so essential 
to progress, and subversive of the true interests of all classes of 
society, and would powerfully tend to the overthrow of free in- 
stitutions. The equitable adjustmentof the correlative demands 
of capital and labor can not be made through violence, and is 
utterly impossible through any legal or other contrivance, under 
any system that permits contraction or undue expansion of that 
creat instrument which measuresalike the property of the capi- 
talist and the labor of the workman. It is only through the 
action and counteraction of the antagonistic forces of capital and 
labor, automatically operating under a just money system, that 
equity and harmony cun be evolved. 

‘‘The very same reasons which make capitalists refuse to ex- 
change money, whose command over property is increasing, for 
property, whose command over money is decreasing, also make 
them refuse to exchange it for labor for the production of prop- 
erty. In acommercial sense, industrial enterprises are never 
undertaken nor carried on except with the hope and expectation 
of gain. This expectation, unless under exceptional conditions, 
falling markets destroy. While capitalists for these reasons | 
can not afford to invest money in productive enterprises, still 
less can anybody afford to borrow money for such investments 
at any rate of interest, however low, and but little money is be- | 
ing now borrowed, except for purely speculatives ventures, or 
to supply personsl and family wants, or to renew old obliga- 
tions. Money withdrawn from circulation and hoarded in con- 
sequence of falling prices, although neither paying wages nor | 
serving to exchange the fruits of industry, nor performing any 
of the true functions of money, is nevertheless not unproduc- 
tive. It may not be earning interest, but it is enriching its 
owner through an increase of its own value, and that, too, with- | 
out risk and at the expense of society. 

EFFECT OF MONETARY CONTRACTION TO GIVE PROFIT TO OWNERS OF Lt 
MONEY 

‘‘Tfthis were not the case, and ifmoney were, while idle, losing 
a little in value instead of gaining, c- if it simply held its own, 
it would be constantly diminished to the extent of the necessary 
expenditures of its owners, who, under such conditions, would 
be impelled by every instinct of thrift toseek for revenue through 
its employment in productive enterprises. The peculiar effect 
of a contraction in the volume of money is to give profit to the 
owners of unemployed money, through the appreciation of its 
purchasing'power, by the mere lapse of time. It is falling prices 
that robs labor of employment and precipitates a conflict between 
it and money capital, and it is the appreciating effect which a 
shrinkage in the volume of money has on the value of money 
that renders the contest an unequal one, and gives to money 
capital decisive advantage over labor and over other forms of 
capital invested in industrial enterprises. 

‘*Tdle machinery and industrial appliances of all kinds, instead | 
of being productive of profit, are a source of loss. They con- | 
stantly deteriorate through rust and waste. They can not es- 
cape the assessor and tax-gatherer, as the bulk of money does, 
and must pay extra insurance when idle. Labor, unlike money, 
can not be hoarded. The day’s labor unperformed is so much 
capital lost forever to the laborer and to society. It being his 
only capital, his only means of existence, the laborer can not 
wait on better times for better wages. Absolute necessity forces 
him to dispose of it on any terms which the owners of mone) 
may dictate. These are the conditions which surround the la- 
borer throughout the commercial world to-day. The labor of 
the past is enslaving the labor of the present. Atleast that por- 
tion of the labor of the past which has been crystallized into 
money is enabled through a shrinkage of its volume and while 
lying idle in the hands of its owners to increase its command 
over present labor and over all forms of property, and to trans- 
form vast numbers of honest and industrious workmen into 
tramps and beggars. 

SUCH EFFECT FATAL TO LABOR. 

‘These laborers must make their wants conform to their di- 
minished earnings. They must content themselves with such 
things as are absolutely essential to their existence. Consump- 
tion is therefore constantly shrinking toward such limits as ur- 
gent necessities require. Production, which must be confined 
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to the limits indicated by consumption, constantly tending 
toward its minimum, whereas its appliances built up ler 
more favorable conditions, are sufficient to supply the maximum 
of consumption. Thus idie labor, idle money, idle machinery 
and idle capital stand facing each ot ‘and stagnation eads 
wider and wider. The future affords no hope o y rospect of im 
provement, except through achat in fin ly cles. Prices 
have been persistently falling throughout the world sin S73 
| and as fast and as far in specie-paying count sas elsewhere. 
If the policy of chaining the industry and commerce of the world 
to a single metal be persisted in by the United St 54 ’ 
and the other European countries actin hn coneert w 
money must still rise in value and prices must conti » f 
‘The depression in productive ip dusti will bee ore 
deathly, and the number of idle laborers will ind l 
tiply. The loss which this country sustains by reason 
enforced idleness of laborers who, although idle. must s n 
some scanty way be supplied with food, clothing, and shelter, is 
in the aggregate very great ‘ Cont sted \ tne 
startling sum thus annually lost through the shrinkage of money 
and falling prices, the amount which could by any possibility be 
lost in a generation through fluctuations in the relative v 
of gold, silver, and paper money would weigh mere dust in 
the balance. [f to this loss be added that caused by the nonem 
ployment of productive machinery and appliane s, the irre 
gate becomes appalling. 
‘The average stocks of nearly all commodities are at no time 
Melient for more than a few months’ consumption. Without 
constant reproduction mankind would soon be stripped of all 
their movable possessions. No more fatal blow, therefore, could 
be directed against the economical machinery of civilized life 


than one against labor, and that blow can be most effectively de 


livered through a policy which strikes down p ices. If all debts 

| in this country had been doubled by an act of legislation, it 
would have been a far less e mity to the debtor and to the 

country than the increase in their real burden already caused by 

a contraction in the volume of money, and infinits ly more dis 

trous in every sense than an unjust increase in the burden of 


debt in the universal stagnation of industry and commerce re- 
sulting from the same cause. Che doubling of debts would have 
left the productive forees unimpaired, while falling prices are 
supping them insidiously and fatally. Nations have often « 
hibited an astonishing capacity for sustaining and repairing the 
destruction of great and protracted wars. 

‘The explanation of this will be found in the fac 
ductive forees have at such times continued vigorous and active. 
Armies in barracks and on parade are as essentially nonproducers 
as when actively engaged, and a considerable proportion of the 
additions made to armies in times of war are recruited from the 
ranks of nonproducers. England was never more prosperous 
than during the Napoleonic wars. The Northern and Western 


t thattheir pro 


his Union were never more prosperous than during 
the civil war, and for some time afterward 


ti 


So long as all the 


productive forces are active almost any burden can be borne 


they are, would searcely we igh 
ployed. Indeed, this country 


could better afford. in an economical view, tosupport one million 


‘The debts of the country, great as 


as a feather if all its labor were em 


of soldiers in the field than to support the army of men whom 
falling prices have conscripted into the ranks of nonproducers.” 

Mr. HIGGINS. Does the Senator obiect toa question rht 
there? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Not at all. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Does the Senator refer to the army of unem 
ployed that has appeared since the present panic or before 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I refer to it as reater or a lesse! 
army, which, though of varying numbers, has always been larg 


and has been in existence in this country ever since 1873 


Mr. HIGGINS. Ifthe Senator will allow me, I supy« that 
beginning with the resumption of specie payments in 1879 and 
continuing on until the present condition of things arose, under 
the threat, as I think, of a coutinuance ofthe purchases of ver 
inder the silver-purchase law, there has never been any period 
of the world or any part of the world that found labor so univer- 
sully and so profitably employed, as has been the case in the 


United States during that period, from 1879 to the beginning of 


the present year. 

THE CONTRACTION AFTER THE CIVIL WAR 

| Mr. JONES of Nevada. That remark makes it desirable for 

| me to state more particularly the way in which a fall of prices op- 

[In considering the causes which create general d 
the advocates of the gold standard appear to think that there is 
no connection between cause and effect unless the effect operates 
concurrently with the cause. Yet any impartial mind can trace 

the great panic of 1873 to causes having their genesis in con- 
ditions whose operation began in 1865. When, in that year, 
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the country saw the two millions of men constituting the 
armies of the North and South withdrawn from fields of destruc- 
tion to enter fields of production, it was believed that universal 
prosperity would bless this reunited people. 

We had not yet come to consider the tremendous influence 
which money, that great instrumentality of production and ex- 
change, exercises upon the fortunes of a people, and what infi- 
nite care should be exercised to see that its quantity increases 
pari passu with population and demand. We had not come to 
realize that such an increase is an indispensable necessity to 
utilizing all the hours and moments of a people, and keeping 
every man employed. In April, 1865, ten millions of a popula- 
tion that had not been using the money of the Union were added 
to the 24,000,000 which formed the population of the Northern 
States, without a dollar of money being added with which to do 
their business. That fact alone was equivalent to an enormous 
contraction of the currency. 

[It was a demand made by 10,000,000 of people of the same race 
and blood and of the same energetic and aspiring disposition as 
those of the population to which they were added. Those 10,- 
000,000 found themselves without a dollar of money. The money 
volume that had been sufficient to do the business of only 24,000,- 
000 people had to do the business of 34,000,000—a contraction of 
33 per cent. Instead of prices rising or even remaining firm— 
instead of the country becoming more prosperous—as was to be 
expected when these enormous armies were disbanded, times 
began to grow harder, as every man now living who was then of 
age can remember. 

Now, as I have already stated, whenever prices show a tendency 
to fall, all the forces of society are enlisted in holding them up. 
Every man who has property says to himself, ‘‘I will not sell 
my property for the prices ruling to-day. A year ago I could 
have got a better price for it, and things must improve.” Thus 
moved by faith and hope, men hold on to their property, rather 
than sell at a reduced figure. 

At the close of the war private debt among the people was 
less per capita than at any other period in the history of the 
country. By 1873 the whole framework of business was honey- 
combed with debt. Property in every direction was mortgaged. 


THE BURNING UP OF GREENBACKS. 


Asif the contraction to which I have referred were not enopgh, 
we find that in 1866, during the Administration of Andrew John- 
son, the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. McCulloch, commenced 
destroying the money upon whose volume the prices of all com- 
modities and property depended. He entirely ignored the fact 
that at the close of the war an enormous demand had arisen for 
money, with no increase in the supply, and that by degrees the 
10,000,000 people of the South were drawing on the North for 
money to pay for cotton, tobacco, sugar, and everything else 
which the South could sell to the North. Thus the whole coun- 
try, with its 34,000,000 people, was compelled to do all its busi- 
ness with the same volume of money that had formerly been suf- 
ficient for 24,000,000 only. So when the crisis came the weakest 
link in the chajn broke and all fell tothe ground. Then we were 
told that it was on account of the previous inflation. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Will my friend object to an interruption just 
there? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I have not quite got to the point of 
my answer to the Senator’s first question. Everything collapsed. 
The banks of New York and the other great money centers, not 
caring to what extent the prices of property declined in the di- 
rections in which production was going on, gave no heed what- 
ever to the complaints of the people and the cries of distress 
from all sections of the country. But the moment stocks began 
to fall in the New York market there came a demand from the 
banks upon the executive department of the Government to is- 
sue some $60,000,000 or $70,000,000 of greenbacks to relieve the 
situation. They never think the situation demands or deserves 
redress until the prices of the gambling securities in which they 
deal become affected. 

Then followed for yearsa condition of protracted misery among 
the producers of the country. As I have already explained, 
while the volume of money is contracting the fall of .prices is 
always greater than the percentage of the decrease in the vol- 
ume of money would really warrant, for the very simple reason 
that owing to the instinct of thrift, when people find the univer- 
sal trend of prices of property and commodities to be downward 
and that the money unit is rising in value the hoarding of money 
begins. Money, in other words,*is withdrawn from use, its 
owners occupying a watchful and expectant attitude. But while 
from this cause prices fall lower than they otherwise would, yet 
at such periods almost anything that will lnopive hope may cause 
a rise in prices. Whenever people who have hoard their 
money believe that botiem prices have been reached and that it 
is »gain safe to invest in business, they will do so. 


Sa 


I recollect very distinctly when, in the year 1878, a cont 
ous fall of prices brought the greenback to a level with o 
and silver, and rendered really unnecessary a law for the 
sumption of specie payments. All that was needed was to 
our population grow, as it was growing, at the rate of 3 , 
cent per annum with the supply of money that we had. 
increasing demand for money—the supply being stations 
brought each paper dollar up to a level with a dollar in s).¢ 
the more readily because of the Treasury order giving to 
greenbacks full legal-tender power by permitting the « 
authorities to accept them in payment of customs dues. 

Mr. CAREY. Will the Senator let me ask him a 
there? Was it an injury to the country to have resump; 
that time? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. It was an injury to the count 
to have supplied it with a volume of money sufficient to 
pace with the increase of population. 

Mr. CAREY. On the Senator’s own statement that 
have prevented resumption at that time, 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Does the Senator think that e 
between debtor and creditor, the universal employment of 
and hope and happiness in the household are things of no po 
ble account, and that the resumption of specie payment 
therefore more important than to have an equitable vo! 
money? 

Mr. CAREY. The Senator has just described the sad 
tion we were in at the time resumption took place, because 
fall of prices. Wasthere not immediately after resumpti 
times in this country? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I was just stating when theS 
interrupted me, that always when the volume of mone) 
creasing the instinct of thrift induces those who have mo ) 
hoard their money, to withdraw it from the channels of ci 
tion, and that for that reason the percentage of the fall in 
is greater than the mere percentage of decrease of money. 
therefore, for any reason all the people could be led to bo! 
that times were going to be good, such belief would haye | 
effect temporarily to draw out the hoarded money and t! 
itself would constitute an addition to the circulation. 

The general belief that the resumption of specie paym 
would bring prosperity had for a time that effect—an effect w| 
was aided by the completion of the elevated railroads thro 
the city of New York, so that the prices of property in the u 
part of the city and the outlying suburbs began to rise. T! 
circumstances gave what was believed to be an assurance to | 
of enterprise and capital everywhere that there were going t 
good times after resumption, much of the hoarded money w 
put in circulation, and for about twoor three years we had so 
improvement. Butthere has not been the degree of prospe 
that Senators suppose. 

In 1890 I made an analysis of tho official reports of the Ma: 
chusetts Labor Bureau, at a period when, us we were told, ti: 
were at their very best, and I found from those nonparti 
reports that an average of 10 per cent of the laborers were c 
stantly out of employment. As labor is wellorganizedin Mass)- 
chusetts, what was true of that State must have been true of 
all other States of the Union. The Senator will find the act 
figures in a speech which I had the honor to deliver in this 
Chamber in May, 1890. 

But even were all the people at work it could not be said th 
they were prosperous if they had to be content with the b 
necessaries of life. Taking into consideration the inventions 
our mechanics and the wealth which they create, they ought 
be able to live much better than they do. Senators point to so 
time in the pastand say that the people are living better than the. 
did then. Of course they are. It would be as logical to point to 
the time when men lived in the savage state and assert that the) 
should not now complain, inasmuch as their condition is much 
better than it was in that remote age. 

Mr. CAREY. Will the Senator please answer my question 
It is all very nice of course to theorize about the savage and civ- 
ilized condition. Please state at what time in the history of 
this country the people were in a better condition, when pros 
perity was more general among all people, than the period in 
mediately following the resumption of specie payments? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I have told the Senator that imme- 
diately following the resumption of specie payments, by reason 
of the liberation of money that had been hoarded, there was : 
sufficient volume for a couple of years and prices rose a little, 
but that spurt of comparative prosperity did not last long 
Prices resumed the falling process and we have had general!) 
falling prices from that day to this. An accidental circum- 
stance created for a couple of years what by comparison might 
be called prosperous times. 

Mr. PEFFER. Will the Senator from Nevada allow me to 
make a suggestion at this point? 
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vr. JONES of Nevada. Certainly. 
PEFFER In addition to the increase o 
here were from $28,000,000 to 330,000,000 silver 
t ; 
i lation and added along from year to year. 


BANK MONEY ELASTIC IN THE WRONG DIRI TION 








ONES of Nevada. Yes, but that ount was wholl 
:, wnt for inereasing wants. Chere was another thin 
ypened. Che Senator from Wvomi Lb eve s 
; elastic currency which the banksfurnish. Betw n 
12 1879, when prices were falling, and when the stringency 
‘ money market wasas sharply delined as at any period in th 
hist of this country, when the distress was almost universa 
7 ederal troops had to be called out to suppress hun nd 
workmen, the inks then show d v istic their cur 
ld be—in the wron irection 
: en made to diminish steac of being incre sed. Al- 
t) 1 everybody knew that the people wanted more money, 
because prices were falling, the banks withdrew their curr ey 
ry time when they ought to have increased it. But 
879, when pric $ were rising, and it was manifest that there 
wis irculation alarger volume of money, the banks comme ed 
enormously toincrease their issues of notes. This s of money, 
issued by corporations for their own } s issued when 
ot needed, and withdrawn wh t needer It iS 
g n nd will always be so with bi After the with 
drawal came hard time 


CAREY. Will the Senator permit 
another fact? He is a member of 
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rommittee or 


| nee. Last year that committee was composed of those i 
f wv of the unlimited coinage of silver, [think one member w 
in favor of the issue of creenbacks nd I who wert I 
favor of discontinuing the coining of silver and the purchase of! 
Some were in favor of a tari for revenue only and } 
were in favor of a high prot ive tariff. T! committee sub- 
11 a report with no minority report to the effect that wages 
been generally rising in this country for a period of forty 
years and that the same condition existed al ver the world, 
while the prices of the products of labor were going down. Now, 
is not that the best condition in a country, when wages go up 


| products go down? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada [t takes time to 
aquestion. Ch yet reached in its order the « 

ges, which I deal with fully later on. I will 


cover all features o 


ve not estion of 


i 
merely remark 





now that nothing favorable can be inferred from the rates of 
wages prevailing until one ws how ny men are 1 gated 
to idlens by reason of fallin prices and consequent lack of 


Wages, 


nprecedented 


profit in business. 

i ted by the 
in England. Wages are 
Mr. ¢ Th 

of money? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Certainly. No man 
examines the situation and reflects upon it. 

Mr. CAREY. How brought 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Bro 
quantity of money to increase 
of population and business. 

Mr. CAREY. There is not one man in ten in the United 
States of those who are discussing this question who believes 
that the panic has been caused by a shrinkage of the money 
volume. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Of those who discuss it there is not 
oue man in ten nor in twenty who investigates it. Men are 
prone to take for granted everything they read in the gold- 
standard newspapers and everything they hear from gold-stand- 
ard orators, without making any investigation on their own 
part. 

Mr. CAREY. I understand from the Senator's own statement 
that the wages of the laborer has gone up, but his prediction for 
the future is that wages will go down. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. The wages in all gold-standard coun- 
tries are now falling; they are bein 

Mr. CAREY. I say according to 
have, wages are rising and have been rising for forty years. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. We do not need official reports when 
we see men starving all around us, and starving in Great Britain 
and other gold-standard countries. We do not need official re- 
ports when no laboring man can put his hand on bread for his 
amily at any hour of the day. 

Mr. CAREY. Weare not talking about the panic now, or the 
unnatural condition of things existing in the country. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. It isa perfectly natural condition of 
things and prevails, so far as laborers are concerned, in other 
countries also. A volume of money that does not keep pace with 
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other material; nor so long as men continue to talk of ‘‘ intrinsic’ 
value in money of any kind. 

I shall now proceed to speak of the quantitative theory of 
money. I wish tosay, preliminarily, that I have heard no Sen- 
ator deny the scientific correctness of that theory; yet if it be 
correct the so-called standard of gold is a standard of gross in- 
justice. 

THE QUANTITATIVE THEORY OF MONEY 


Political economy, Mr. President, has been called ‘‘ The dis- 
mal science.” The most dismal branch of it, if men are to en- 
deavor to force conclusions to fit some preconceived theory with- 
out reference to principles, is thatwhich relates to money. The 
persistent determination to make the whole science subordinate 
to the absurdities of the gold standard has operated like a West- 
inghouse brake on the progress of the civilized world. 

But there is one principle of monetary science that, if held 
steidfastly in view, will constitute an unerring guide through 
what would otherwise be a path of inextricable difficulty. 

That principle is that the value of the unit of money in any 
country is determined by the number of units in cireulation. In 
other words the value of every dollar depends on the number of 
dollars out. 

The greater the number of dollars out, other things being 
equal, the less will be the value of each dollar; the fewer the 
number out, other things remaining the same, the greater the 
value of each—and this without any regard whatever to the ma- 
terial of which the dollars are composed. This is the key to the 
financial situation in the United States. Much more; it is the 
key to the financial situation in every land. Without this key 
it is in vain that the student attempts to unlock the door leading 
to the Arcanum of monetary knowledge. Unlike many of the 
locks made by man, the lock on that door is unpickable. The 
household of science is one that thieves can not break through 
and steal. He who would enter must first find the key. With 
this key in hand, the most secret recesses may be explored with 
confidence. Withoutit, the student travels in a circle—return- 
ing, after much labor, to the point from which he started upon 
his journey. Like one in a maze, when most confidently expect- 
ing to find his way out, he but sees himself coming up against 
impassable barriers. 

To the possessor of this theory and of an impartial mind, that 
is to say, a mind in search of truth for truth’s sake, there is no 
phenomenon of industry, of commerce, or of finance that is not 
accounted for. With it, all facts in the monetary world har- 
monize. All the teachings of history illustrate its force. It 
has therefore for support both reason and experience. It re- 
solves all doubts; unriddles all enigmas; makes clear that which, 
without it, would be an insoluble prob!em of political economy. 
But in order to receive all the benefits of truth, men must not 
approach the investigation with a predetermination to prove 
some special theory. The truth is always its own justification. 

No Senator will rise in his place and deny that, other things 
being equal, the value of each unit of money in a country de- 
pends on the total number of units forming the monetary circu- 
lation of that country. No Senator will attempt to deny that, all 
other things remaining the same, the prices of property and 
commodities in a country are regulated by the number of units 
constituting the monetary circulation of the country; and by the 
‘*number of units”? I mean, of course, for this country the num- 
ber of dollars, for France the number of francs, for Great Britain 
the number of pounds sterling, ete. 

The quantitative theory, Mr. President, is not new. In the 
third century of the Christian era the Roman jurisconsult Paulus 
gave a description of money which indicates the acceptance at 
that early period of the principle of quantity as that to which 
the money unit owed its value. I invite special attention to this 
clear-cut statement: 


The origin of buying and selling— 
Says Paulus— 


woes back to barter. Primitively, there was no money. One thing was not 
called * merchandise’ and the other “price,” but every one. according to 
his needs, and according to his circumstances, bartered things useless to 
him for those which would be useful to him; for it often happens that what 
one has too much of another lacks. But, as it would not always or easil 
happen that you had what I should have wished for, and that, conversely, 1 
had what you wished te obtain, choice was made of a material which, being 
declared forever legal value, would obviate the dificulties of barter by means 
of a quantitative equation. And this material, stamped in the corner by the 
State, circulates with a power which it derives not from the substance but from 
thequantity. Since that time, of the things thus exchanged one is called mer- 
chandise, and the other is called price. 


This description was deemed worthy to be incorporated in the 
Pandects of Justinian, compiled and promulgated in the sixth 
century, thus demonstrating that the lapse of three hundred 
years had not rendered itobsolete. Itisassound to-day as it was 
when first written. 


John Locke, in his Considerations, relating to the ya) 
money, said: 

Money, while the same quantity of it is passing up and down the | 
in trade, is really a standing measure of the falling and rising value ; 
things in reference to one another, and the alteration in price js | 
them only. Butif you increase or lessen the quantity of money ¢ 
traffic in any place, then the alteration of value is in the money. 


Locke further said: 

The value of money in any one country is the present quantity ; 
rent money in that country in proportion to the present trade 

David Hume, the historian, says: 

It is not difficult to perceive that it is the total quantity of the py 
circulation in any country which determines what portion of that 
shall exchange for a certain portion of the goods or commodities 
country. It is the proportion between the circulating money and 1} 
modities in the market which determines the price. ‘ 

Fiethe says: 

If the quantity of purchaseable articles increases, while the qu 
money remains the same, the value of the money increases in the 
tio; if the quantity of money increases, while the quantity of pur 
articles remains the same, the value of the money decreases in 
ratio. : 

James Mill, in his treatise on Political Economy, says: 

And again, in whatever degree, therefore, the quantity of mo; i 
creased or diminished, other things remaining the same, in that same pro 
portion thé value of the whole and of every part is reciprocally diminis} 
or increased 

John Stuart Mill (Political Economy) says: 

The value of money, other things being the same, varies inversely as 
quantity; every increase of quantity lowering the value, and every jin 
tion raising it in a ratio exactly equivalent, 

And again, as I have already quoted in connection with 
remirks on cost of production, Mr. Mill says: 

Alterations in the cost of the production of the poy metals d 
upon the value of money, except just in proportion as they increas; 
minish its quantity. 

Ricardo (Reply to Bosanquet) says: 

The value of money in any country is determined by the amount ex 
That commodities would rise or fall in price in proportion to the inc 
diminution of money I assume as a fact that is incontrovertible. 

Ricardo further says: 

There can exist no depreciation in money but from excess; how: 
based a coinage may become, it will preserve its mint value; that i 
it will Sp in circulation for the [so-called] intrinsic value of the | 
which it ought to contain, provided it be not in too great abundance 

John Stuart Mill again says: 


We have seen, however, that even in the case of metallic currenc) 
immediate agency in determining its value is its quantity.—Princi 
Political Economy, volume II, page 89. 

William Huskisson (The Depreciation of the Currency, |%1) 
says: 

Ifthequantity of gold inacountry whose currency consists of gold should 
be increased in any given proportion, the quantity of other articles anit 
demand for them remaining the same, the value of any given comn 
measured in the coin of that country would be increased in the same 
portion. 

Sir James Graham says: 

The value of money is in the inverse ratio of its quantity; the » 
commodities remaining the same. 

Torrens, in his work on Political Economy, says: 

If the value of all other commodities, in relation to gold, rises and { 


their —— diminish or increase, the value of gold in relation to 
modities must rise and fall as its quantity is diminished or increase.! 


Prof. De Colange, in the American Cyclopedia of Commerc: 
article ‘‘ Money,” says: 

The rate at which money exchanges for other things is determined by its 
quantity. * * * Supposing the amount of trade and mode of circulation 
toremain stationary, if the quantity of money be increased its valu lt 
fall and the price of other commodities will proportionately rise, as the iat 
ter will then exchange against a greater amount of money; if, on the othe: 
hand, the eneey of money be reduced, its value will be raised, and prices in 
corresponding degree diminished, as commodities will then have to be ex 
changed for a lessamountof money. * * * Inwhatever degree, therefore, 
the quantity of money is increased or diminished, other things remaining 
the same, inthat same phe alec the value of the wholeand of every part is 
reciprocally diminished or increased. 

Says Prof. Sidgwick, of Cambridge University: 

The exchange value of any particular coin will vary in exactly inverse ra 
tio to the variations in quantity of the aggregate.— Principles oj P 
Economy, page 251. 

So absolutely clear are the leading writers that the value o! 
money unit is, in every case, other things being equal, deter- 
mined by the number of units out, and does notdepend on the ma- 
terial of which the money may be composed, that they have not 
the slightest hesitation in asserting that the rule applies even 
to uncovered paper money, so that the value of every dollar of 
gold and silver in circulation is diminished or increased, accord- 
ing as the quantity of paper money is increased or diminished; 
and reciprocally as to all of these, the increase in the number of 
dollars of either kind diminishing the value of each dollar of the 
others, while the decrease in the number of either increases the 
value of each of the others, without the slightest regard what- 
ever to the material of which either of the dollars is composed. 
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If this be so, if the value of the unit of money depends not on 
the material of the dollars but on their quantity, what becomes 
. the gold standard? If this be so, inasmuch as silver has been 

lized as money since the dawn of creation, why abandon it 
can unless Senators are prepared to abandon the automatic sys- 
tem altogether? If we must, by legislation, compel a change in 
the value of money (for that is what this measure means), “why 
legislate so that it can ch: inge in one direction only, and that 
the direction which is always favorable to the classes that lend 
on their incomes 


THE CONGRE! 


money and live idly the direction most inju- | 
rious to society, most fatal to industr y, most narcotizing to en- 


‘oye 
"Prof. Stanley Jevons, in 
f Exchange, says; 

There is plenty of evidence to prove that aninconvertible paper money, if 
carefully limited in quantity, can retain its full value. Such was the case 
wi'A the Bank of England notes for several years after the suspension of 
specie payments in 1797, and such is the case with the present notes of the 
Bank of I’rance. 


his work on Money and Mechanism 


In his proposal for an economic and secure currency, the great 
authority, Ricardo, himself a most acute dealer in money, says: 

A well regulated paper currency is so great an improvement in commerce 
that I should greatly regretif prejudice should induce us to return to a sys 
tem of lessutility. Theintroduction of the precious metals for the purposes 
of money may with truth be considered the most important steps 
toward the improvement of commerce and the arts of the civilized life; but 
it isno less true, that with the advancement of knowledge and science, we 


as one oft 


discover that it would be another improvement to banish them again from | 


the employment to which, during a less enlightened period, they had been 
30 advantageously applied. 


The distinguished economist and editor, Mr. J. R. McCulloch 
in commenting on the principles of money iaid down by Ricardo, 
says: 

Heexamined thecircumstances which determine the value of money, * * 
and he showed that * * * its value will depend on (fhe extent to which 
it may be issued compared with the demand. This isa principle of great im 
portance, for it shows that worth is not necessary to a currency, and 
that. provided the supply of paper notes declared to be a legal tender de sufi 
ciently limited, their vaiue may be maintained on a par with the value of 
gold, or raised to any higher level. If. therefore, it were practicable to de 
vise a plan for preserving the value of paper on a level with that of gold, 
without making it convertible into coin at the pleasure of the holder, the 
heavy expense of a metallic currency would be saved. 

It appears, therefore, that if there were security that the power of issuing 
paper money would not be abused; that is, if there were perfect security for 
its being issued in such quantities as to preserve its value relatively to the 
mass of circulating commodities nearly equal, the precious metals might be 
entirely dispensed with, not only as a circulating medium, but also as a 
standard to which to refer the value of paper. 


intrinsic 


Lord Overstone also admits that irredeemable paper money 
ean, by a proper limitation of its issues, be kept at par with gold. 

In adopting a paper circulation- 

He says— 

We must unavoidably depend for a maintenance 
adoption of a strict and judicious rule for the regu 
Supporting this view we find also that 
his evidence before 

in 1819, said: 

Thereduction of paper would produce all those effects which ar 
the reduction in the amount Of the money in any country 

An early and distinguished authority in our own country, Mr. 
Gallatin, said: 

If in a country which wants and possesses a metallic currency of seventy 
millions of dollars, a paper currency to the same amount should be substi 
tuted, the seventy millions in gold and silver, being no longer wanted for 
that purpose, will be exported, and the returns may be converted intoa pro- 
ductive capital and add an equal amount to the wealth of the country. 

When we know that these are views of the leading writers 
all uniting in the assertion that that which determines the value 
of money is the quantity, not the material—it must excite our 
speciul wonder that Senators propose to destroy silver as money 
of final payment, or to repes il a law which by its slight addition 
to the quantity of money has at least tended to maintain, in some 
degree, among us the equities of time contracts and deferred 
sarmiante. 
country, on which the employment of labor depends, are based 
upon the prices of commodities, and that when those prices are 
constantly falling workingmen must be relegated to idleness, 
that every debt must be paid ina doll ar of increasing value, to 
the ruin of merchants and of the projectors of industrial enter- 
prises in which labor ‘should be employed, it is incomprehensible 
how they can advocate the establishment in this country of a 
gold standard, or of. any standard except such as will furnish a 
sufficient volume of money for the business of the people. 

With reference to Ricardo, it is to be borne in mind that his 
profession was that of stockbroker. Hence we must make al- 
lowance for bis desire to maintain the gold standard—knowing, 
as he very well knew, that the co standard meant a certain 
level of prices for aieuinoditl ss—that is to say, that it did not 
mean the possession of gold, but the ability of mone y-lenders 
creditors, and the idle aristocracy and income classes of Gre at 
Britain to obtain all the comforts and luxuries of life at a level 
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of prices getting constantly lower, for, if by those means, work- 
men were relegated to idleness, those idlers felt Seta $1 
individually re sponsible. Cheir inquirv was Am Iz roth 
kee pe r?” : 

In & paragraph of the twenty-seventh chapter of his work on 
Political Economy, Ricardo makes the broad statement that 
nation may be on the gold standard without havi . solitary 
dollar of sold within its entire territory. provided onl: that, 
whatever may be the form of its mor y, the number of the inits 
of that money shall not exceed the number of gold unit: Lich, 
if the count used gold money, Wo ad b ts d ributive po 
tion of t he gold of the world. That “OrmM Lio is, of course, 
fixed by the general range of prices. Ri ’s statement 

A currency is in its most perfect state 
money, but of paper money of an equa , 
fesses to represent The use of paper instea ) 

He continues— 

Substitutes the cl place I expensive n ! nad 
ables the country loss to any it la ex t d 
Which before i purpose f raw ate i ensi ind f al 
by the use of w wealth an < ymel increa 

It will be remembered that on Saturday I demonstrated, by 

| citations from the leading writers that money has no va vhat 
ever except value inexchangs purchasing and that when 
the term ‘‘ value of money” is used, it means only purehasin 

power and not any value, which, for commodity purposes, might 
attach to the material of which it is composed 

By limiting its quantity 

Ricardo says— 
its value in exchange 

Which, as I have said, is the only value that money has 
is a5 great as au equal denomination of coin, or of bullion in that coin 

And he very properly adds: 

There is no point m¢ re important in issuing paper money than to be fully 
impressed with the effects which follow from the principle of limitation of 
quant 

Of course there is no point more important than that. The 


principle of limitation of quantity is of the very essence of the 
value of money, of whatever material it may be composed. 

[f money were unlimited in quantity it would have no value 
whatever. Nothing has value that is unlimited in quantity. If, 
instead of sand, the ocean beach were strewn with gold du uae, it 
would have no value whatever as a commodity; yet if that gold 
dust were taken up and coined into pieces of money, (/ 
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the secret committee of the House of Lords | 


When Senators know that all great projects in this | 


es being limited, they would have value precisely as 


vold pieces have value to-day. And,on the other hand,as Adam 
| Smith says, if gold should reach acertain degree of scarcity, the 


diamond. 
statement unto 


| slightest bit of it might become as valuable 


Ricardo, leaving no form of the 


as a 
iched, recurs 
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| to the subject by making the following r 
On these principles it will be seen that it ts ¢ that? 
| she Lbe payable i pecie to secure its value; it is only nece ary tha 
quantity should be regulated according to the ilue of the 1 ul whi 
| declared to be the standard 
| fit is not necessary for paper money, in order to be of equal 
| value with gold money, to be payable or ‘‘redeemable” in gold, 
how can it be asserted that silver money, in order to maintain 
its value in relation to gold, should be redeemable in that 
metal ? 
| Prof. Fawcett, in his work on Political Economy, says 
} In discussing the laws of price, the principle was tab a it general 
} price depend upon the quantity of money in cireu on compare ith the 
| wealth which is bought ane sold with money, and also upon the fi Vy 
| with which this wealth is boucht and sold bef t is consumed. If ce 
| wealth is produced and an increased quantity of wealth is bought an ld 
| for money, gé¢ ral prices must d ely f icy is 
brought into cir latio 
When Prof. Fawcett says that ‘‘genecral prices must decline 
unless a larger quantity of money is brought into circulation,” 
| he is but stating in another form of phrase that the value of 
| money increases as its quantity diminishe This is the quan 
titative theory. Prof. Fawce tt further says: 
rhe amount of money required to be kept in circulation « ’ onthe 
| amount of wealth which is exchanged for mot Hence, crt bus 
vmunt of money ought to increaae ast po} / i try 
Political Economy, page 371 
If the amount should be increased, surely the increase must be 


the quantity 
icholson, of Oxford, 


an increase of 
Mr. N. A.N 


savs 


in his Seience of Exchanges 


Whatever substance may be used as currency, an excessive quantity it 
nore than is required by the wants of the community) necessar!i 
iiminution oi its purchasing powe1 
To show that even gold is subject to the same law of quantity, 
+ | M1 Nicholson asks: 
\ Could a currency, then, consisting entirely of the best gold in only. be 
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To which he replies: 

Certainly, provided that the exportation of gold could be altogether pre- 
vented, the amount In use would soon become greater than what was re- 
quired by the wants of the community, and its purchasing power would 
diminish in the same proportion. 

What Mr. Nicholson means by the ‘‘ wants of the community ’ 
is the amount of money necessary to sustain prices at the inter- 
national level. 

Karl Grey, writing to Mr. Grenfell, one of the governors of 
the Bank of England, and referring to Ricardo, says: 

I would remind you (though it is hardly necessary to do so) that in his 
aimirable pamphlet on this subject, he (Ricardo) has shown the value of 
paper money issued by the authority of the state to depend upon its amount 
as compared to the wants of the state in which it circulates. No one, I be- 
lieve, now doubts this to be true, and experience has proved that inconvert- 
ible paper money will circulate not oniy without depreciation, but even at a 
premium if the issues are sufficiently limited.—{ Letter from Earl Grey, 
dated May 31, 1881. Quoted in The Bimetallic Controversy, by Gibbs & 
Grenfell, page 160,] 

Prof. Shields Nicholson, of Edinburgh, in an article in the 
Nineteenth Century for December, 1889, states that every econo- 
mist of repute since Ricardo’s time has been an advocate of the 
quantitative theory of money. 

Even a so-called debased coinage—that is, a coinage, each 
piece of which contains a smaller quantity of metal than the law 
prescribes—wil! maintain itself at par provided the total number 
of coins put in circulation ba not too large. On this point, as I 
have shown, Ricardo says, thatin circulation such coins will pass 
for the quantity of metal they ought to contain, provided they 
be ‘‘ not in too great abundance.” 

With reference to this relation of quantity, and to the abso- 
lute necessity of an increase of money pari passu with the de- 
mands for it, Prof. Perry, of Williams College, says: 

When, however, enterprises are multiplying and exchanges are being per- 


manently increased in number and variety, then there must be a larger vol- 
ume of money.—/Principles of Political Hconomy, page 409. 
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With regard to the irredeemable paper notes of the Bank of 
England, issued on the suspension of specie payments in 1797, 
Prof. Perry says: 

Cautiously issued at first, bank paper continued at par for several years 
after the suspension, Which proves that when Government possess the mo- 
nopoly of issuing paper money, and carefully limite its quantity, and both 
receives and pays it out at par, it may keep an inconvertible paper at par, or 
even by sufficiently limiting its quantity carry it above par, 

How do gold-standard Senators, who talk of a sixty-cent dol- 
lar, explain the fact of a one-cent paper pound-sterling being 
at par with gold, or even at a premium over gold, without a 
penny’s worth of gold existing in the entire kingdom? I sup- 
pose they will say the notes were sustained by the ‘‘ credit of 
the government.” Then,whydid the credit of the government 
allow the noves later on, when they were issued in larger quantity, 
to depreciate in value? 

All these great authorities agree, as I have shown, that the 
quantitative theory of money is correct, and that, instead of 
applying merely to gold, it applies to all money without dis- 
crimination or distinction of material. 

Upon what principle of justice or wisdom, then I ask, can 
Senators advocate the repeal of a law which permits the con- 
tinued utilization of silver, which has been money throughout 
all time? Why dothey wish to repeal a bill which not only 
does not give too much money, but which, as is shown by the 


persistent fall of prices of commodities in the country, has not: 


supplied even enough money for the wants of our people? The 
value of the notes issued under that law, instead of becoming 
less as time h:s elapsed, has become greater, showing, asI have 
stated, that there have not been too many of them issued, but 
too-few. 

[have heard no authorities cited by Senators on the other side. 
They prefer to be authorities themselves. They can not invoke 
in behalf of their contentions either the facts of history, or the 
works of leading political economists or philosophers in any coun- 
try of the world. The junior Senator from Massachusetts | Mr. 
LopGE] by his resolution to prohibit the reading of speeches 
wished us to understand thatit is better to deliver speeches on this 
question extemporaneously and without that thoughtful prepara- 
tion to which so great a subjectis entitied. I have heard no at- 
tempt to deny the propositions or postulates that we have laid 
down. We on ourside are subject to the derision of all the gold- 
standard newspapers; even the cranks of the country are en- 
couraged to ‘‘suppress” us; but, most remarkable circumstance, 
neither in the press nor in the Senate do we read or hear any an- 
swer toourarguments. We stand here for the prosperity of our 
country; for the welfare of all its people. We stand here advo- 
cating the wisdom, the duty, and the policy of havinga reasonable 
incre:se in the volume of our money, an increase sufficient to 
maintain undisturbed the range of prices of the products of in- 
dustry. 

Until this is accomplished we shall constantly see willing 
workers relegated to idleness, owing to want of profit in busi- 








ness. We shall see the producers of the country looted by 4) 
money-lenders, who will receive the unearned incrementon 6\ 
contract, every bond, and every mortgage. Until thisisace 
plished, and the quantity of money keeps pace with demand 
real emancipation of man will not be achieved. Then on!y 
the spiritual be fully enabled to take possession of the mate 


| Then only shall we see every department of society ady 


in intellectuality and in spirituality, for neither men nor 
can ever become truly spiritual while engaged in a feveris 
for the absolute necessaries of life. 


AS TO REGULATION OF QUANTITY. 


Mr. CAREY. Would it interrupt the Senator if I sho 
him how he would regulate the quantity? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I will reply totheSenator. | 
that I may do so intelligently let me very briefly recapit 
the factors that enter into the question. In a condition , 
ilization dependent, as ours is, upon a system of almost i: 
subdivision of labor, there is no human being who by h 
efforts can supply even one of his own wants—none who ea 
tribute more than a fragment of the labor necessary to t 
duction of any one article necessary to life or to comfort 
agriculturist may be suid to come nearest to independen 
in the present day even he must depend largely upon mac! 
so that he is practically subject to the rule I have indict 

The production of food, clothing, and all the « 


| sable necessaries, to say nothing of comforts or luxurie; 


now depends upon the employment of a number of pers: 

of whom has acquired skill in the manipulation of a p 
process or machine. For example, taking the case o! a 

a familiar illustration, after the leatherand other findi 

been supplied, there are required sixty-four separate p: 

to produce the shoe. This makesof each person engage: 
work of manufacture but a fraction of a tradesman—b 
one-sixty-fourth part of a shoemaker. He can, as I hay 
supply, with his own labor, not even one of his wants. 
most that he can do is to contribute a small fraction « 
effort necessary to the production of any one article y 
he needs. Hence, in order to render his own labbdr effecti\ 
the supplying of his wants, it is absolutely indispensable th 
should have something with which ‘all wants can be suppli: 
something through which or by which to supplement his « 
efforts and his own products by the efforts and products of ot 
men, and through and by which the products of the labo 
other men can be effectively demanded, and in response to w! 
they will withoutfail be instantly supplied. Withoutsome m: 
of thuscommanding the efforts of others—of resolving and tr 
muting our own labor and its products at will, and at any 
ment, into the labor and products of other men—civilizatio: 
we know it could not exist for one day. 

No man but a beggar makes a demand directly for a co 
hat, a shoe, or anything else that he wants. Every man wo 
in his own vocation, and from his labor or the products of 
labor, obtains money. With this money he can demand 
command the efforts and the products of the labor of other m 
This, as | have already stated, makes the demand for money 
gent and incessant. But this demand is not a demand for gold 
except in so far as gold is money. If gold were not mon 
would represent a demand but for one thing—a metal, whic! 

a metal, serves but a trifling and inconsequential purpose in 
economy of life. Asa metal it would supply but one want 
desire for decoration; and that want, in comparison with al 
material wants of life—how insignificant! What does it su 
as money? Money supplies all wants, and therefore for gold 
money there is an importunate and unceasing demand. 

Mr. CAREY. How with silver? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. It is the same with silver. Sil 
money enables men to supply every want, not because it is sil 
but because itis money. There being, asI have said, nos 
stitute for money, however dear it may become—however m 
its command over commodities increases—it must be obt 
to meet maturing obligations, to save men from bankruptcy, 
to purchase the necessaries and comforts of life. The de: 
for all necessaries and comforts ismade by people. Were t! 
no people there would be no need of money or anything c 
As population increases there will be an increased demand 
money. It makes no difference what the number of dollars my 
be with which a population starts on its career; when prices ‘ 
commodities and property become adjusted to that number 0’ 
dollars and thousands of millions of dollars of debts are contrac’ 
on the basis of those prices, the duty of the statesman is to s 
that equity and justice are not violated through changes in t 
quantity of the circulating medium by which those debts are 
measured. 

When a given population has become accustomed to a certain 
quantity of money, to which all prices have become adjusted, if 
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{ nopulation increase at the rate of 2 percent there will sur 
j ded 2 per cent more food, 2 per cent more clot a 
: more hous¢ 8, and 2 per cent more of all other t 

o to pply human wants. ch as those wants can o 
} pplie ‘d with money, it that e she be an 
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( e of price arising rome chanees intl 
nd demand affecting the commodities themselves 


} ; ; 
l sified by changes brought about by variations in the qua 
¢ity of money. There being a greater demand for mon 
’ m of the increased population commodities can be ex 
changed only at a lower and lowering range of prices, which 
means that a constantly increasing quantity of the products « 
labor must be exchanged for a given sum of money. 

s means the destr ction | of men who have agreed to make 
deferred payments, and, in this age, all great undertakings must 


necessarily be conducted through the medium of deferred pay- 


y 


ments. | assert, therefore, that as population increases the very 
le increase that should take place in the volume of money is 
an increase proportioned to the percentage of increase of tl 

popul ition. Does anybody doubt this? Cananybody answer the 
contention? Ah! Mr. President, I think not. But, it will be 
said, do you think silvor money better than gold? I reply that 


under any circumstances it is just as good, and that by reason of 
the fact that there is not enough gold, we should under no cir- 
cumstances abandon silver. The entire history of the world 
shows that there has never been too much of both. 

} CAREY. Will the Senator permit me to call his atten- 
tion to the question | asked him. I asked the .Sen | 
would regulate the quantity of money, assuming that we have 
not the right quantity now. 

JONES of Nevada. I have stated that the least quantity 
which should be added to the money volume is a quantity cor- 
responding with the increase of population. When ‘ver the 
world shall be prepared to intelligently regulate the quantity 
of ee y by trusting to the wisdom of legislation to suppleme nt 
the deficiencies of the yield from the mines there will not be 
the slightest difficulty in arriving at methods of regulation. 
That is a matter of mere detail. So long, however, as the cred- 
itor classes fear to trust the regulation of the money volume to 
human wisdom, so long as they prefer to abide by the automatic 
system, they should not distort that system in their own inter- 
est; they should not so legislate as that with each advancing 
year the burden upon the backs of the debtors shall become 
greater and greater. 

THERE HAS NEVER BEEN TOO MUCH METALLIO MONEY. 

When we know that the mines of gold and silver taken to- 
gether have never produced too much of both metals to serve 
the purposes of money, there is no reason to assert that the 
mines of one metal alone will yield enough. We know that the 
placers, from which nine-tenths of the gold yield of the world 
has been obtained, have been exhausted, and that the earth has 
been raked as with acomb in the vain search forothers. It is 
certain, therefore, that so long as the world relies upon metallic 
money the reliance must be on silver. 

The only persons whose interests can besubserved by discard- 
ing silver as money of final payment and as a measure of value 
are the creditor classes, and they permit neither justice nor con- 
sistency to stand in the way of the achievement of their purpose. 
While professing to distrust legislative interference with money 
the y destroy one-half the money of the world by legislation in 
their own behalf. 

‘When, in 1816, Great Britain adopted the gold standard the 

ld of gold had been for some years declining, But that fact 
vid not prevent Great Britain, whose creditor classes were then 
as they are to-day the governing classes of that country, from 
adopting that standard. They knew that whoever should be 
hurt by that transaction it would not be themselves. They un- 
doubtedly expected that other nations would follow their ex- 
ample, but in this they were for a long time dis: ppointed. 

The accessibility of the French mint for the unrestricted coin- 
age of both silver and gold enabled the world to utilize all the 
silver as well as all the gold yielded by the mines. Hence the 

action of Great Britain in the interest not of the masses of her r 
people, but of the classes only, was prevented from inflicting 
upon society the injury whic h would otherwise have ré ssulted. 
The bimetallic law of France held the metals together. It was 
as easy for the world to pay in gold the debts they owed to Great 
Britain as it would be to pay those debtsif that country had 
maintained the double standard. 

Mr. CAREY. It did neither good nor harm. 

DEBTOR COUNTRIES, LIKE THE UNITED STATES, SUFFER MOST FROM DE- 
MONETIZATION OF SILVER. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada, It did neither good nor harm at that 
time. But assoon as the mints were closed to silver the harm, 
as would naturally be expected, began. With the demonetiza- 
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Mr. JONES of Nevada. A very large amount of it, I will an- 
swer. ‘The Comstock mines have produced on an average about 
45 per cent go!d and 55 per cent silver. The great silver fields 
have been extremely few—so few that their names have become 
familiar to every ordinary reader—the Comstock, Leadville, and 
Aspen. Where areany others? The Comstock lode, however, 
is now practically exhausted. 

As for the great mines that we sometimes hear of being dis- 
covered in Mexico, I have always noticed that while the marks 
made in the highway by those entering Mexico for purposes of 
mining are the marks of shoes, the marks made on the return 
journey are of bare feet. Any man can judge for himself as to 
the profit of an occupation in a country of which such a state of 
things can be predicated. 

The wonderful stories told of the ease of production of silver 
and its slightcost emanate from people who know nothing what- 
ever about the question. The great and convincing truth is 
that with alleged profits exceeding those of almost any other 
business, capital does not enter it: and with wages of labor 
higher than average wages in other occupations workingmen 
do not engage in it. As | have stated, but a very small propor- 
tion of the population of this or any other country engage in 
that business, though it is free and open toall. Show me any 
other business in the world in which the profits are said to be so 
large, and I will show youa business which will be overcrowded 
in two months. There is no overcrowding here. 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. Voor- 
HEES. ] 


Monday, October 23, 1898. 


Mr. JONES of Nevada. Mr. President, when I yielded the 
floor on Saturday, I had been diverted by the questions of my 
friend, the Senator from Wyoming, from the direct line of my 
remarks, I was attempting to demonstrate that the standard of 
a country could not be gold, that it could not be silver, that it 
could not be any especial material, but that of whatever material 
the money might be composed the standard of a country is and 
must be quantitative; that the value of the monetary unit de- 
pends upon the number of units out. In support of my conten- 
tion, I cited the opinions of the ablest political economists—the 
leading thinkers and writers on the science. I wish this morn- 
ing to continue for a few minutes the consideration of that prop- 
osition, and in that connection to deal with a ‘ fad,” if I may so 
term it, of the gold-standard press. 

DOES THE ARGUMENT FOR QUANTITY IGNORE THE QUALITY OF MONEY? 

It is said that inarguing for the free coinage of silver and for 
the increase of the quantity of money we forget the quality of 
money. There isa great delusion about the quality of money. 
Why, Mr. President, there is no quality in money except that 
imparted to it by quantity. Whatever quality it has is the 
creation of quantity. The only quaiity that money has is that 
by which it exercises command over property and services. 
The extent of that command, exercised by each piece, can be de- 
termined only, and is determined wholly, by the number of 
pieces out. As I have shown by citations from the leading 
authorities, the term value, asapplied to money, has no meaning 
whatever except purchasing power. 

Until men come to perceive this they can not understand the 
first principles of the subject, and if they attempt to discuss it 
will find themselves revolving in a circle, making no progress 
with the discussion, but always coming back to the point from 
which they started. Yet nothing seems more difficult to dis- 
lodge from the minds of men who have looked into the question 
only superficially than that there is some value in money apart 
from purchasing power. 

All the authorities agree, not only on that point, but also that 
this value (purchasing power) of each monetary unit is deter- 
mined (other things being equal) by the quantity of those units 
in circulation. The only consideration of consequence, there- 
fore, in respect to the value of money is that it shall remain un- 
changing through time. This effect can be secured only by 
regulation of the quantity. Of this doctrine, as enunciated by 
the economists, there can be no possible denial, consistent with 
the principles of reason. 

The stitement that there is some quality in money independ- 
ent of that derived from its quantity is based on the exploded 
idea that money has or should have ‘‘ intrinsic” value, as if 
value could be intrinsic, or could reside in an object. 

IS IT THE CREDIT OF THE GOVERNMENT THAT KEEPS SILVER AT A PARITY 
WITH GOLD? 

In like manner, it is said by the advocates of the gold standard 
that the reason why the silver dollar maintains a dollar's worth 
of value or purchasing power is because the credit of the Gov- 
ernment is back of it, and that it is that credit which keeps sil- 
ver money at parity with gold. 





It is not the creditof the Government that keeps it at a , 
Seventy millions of people are constantly striving for the mo Ae 
of the country, and it is this strife—this competition of «|| a) y 
people to get money—that keeps the metals at a parity <) 
matter what the credit of the Government might be, if the non, 
were to strive harder for one metal than for the other it woujq: 
impossible to keep them at a parity. 

If itis the credit of the United States that keeps th 
parity, why is it supposed that free coinage, or a larger | 
of silver dollars, if put out, wouid endanger the parity? 

Is it pretended that the extent of the credit of the 
States is only a few hundred million dollars? Let us t 
auestion of credit. Suppose the United States should 
$3 000,000,000 in bonds; does any one mean to say th 
would not be at par? We know that the Republic has » 
in one generation paid a national debt of nearly that an 
and when we bear in mind the number and the enercy , 
people there can not be a doubt that the credit of the Coy, 
ment could keep all those bonds at par without the sligh; 
ficulty. The credit of Great Britain, which contains but a 
over half our population, keeps consols for a larger amount th 
this nearly at par. But the issue of bonds and the prices 
bonds are matters involving credit. 

The keeping of money at par, and having bonds at par, 
totally different affair. 

Notwithstanding the high credit of the United States—a credit 
not excelled by any government in the world—no man jn his 
senses will for a moment pretend tosay that we could issue three 
or four thousand million dollars, whether of gold or any other 
kind of money, and keep that quantity of money at par with the 
gold standard of the present time. Prices of commodities would 
rise far above present gold prices, and it would be impossible to 
keep so much money at a parity with the much smaller quantity 
of gold that is now in circulation in gold-using countries. 

IE venif the number of dollars thus added were of gold, th 
in value of each dollar, caused by the enormous issue, would 
stitute an entirely differept gold standard; that is to say, | 
range of prices of commodities which would then prevail w 
be a range wholly different from that which now prevails. 

The idea that the value of a Treasury note issued bya Gov 
ment such as ours is not based on the number issued, but on 
something behind the note, or upon the credit of the Govern- 
ment, deforms the whole idea of money. It is clung to bec 
people have been accustomed to look upon money as somethii 
of * intrinsic” value, and on that theory they have been at a loss 
to account for the fact that uncovered paper dollars, when suffi 
ciently restricted in number, have precisely the same purech 
ing power as gold money, quantity for quantity. There is no 
question of credit about it. No man takes a piece of money 
any kind, whether gold or silver or paper, as a piece of credit 
If it is not legal tender it is not, in the true and full sense, mone 
at all: if a full legal tender it needs nothing behind it but the lay 
which makes it a legal tender for all debts and demands, and a 
regulation of its quantity, to maintain the monetary unit at any de- 
sired level of value. 

It is not the credit, but the power of the Government that 
behind it in the law of legal tender, and in the right to 
crease or diminish the issues. Taxes are payable in money, and 
debts are payable in money,and the only way that people can get 
money with which to pay debts or taxes is by competing with 
one another for it in all the occupations of life. It is this un 
versal competition to get it that fixes the value of all kinds of 
money, as it is competition that fixes the value of all other 
things. In this work of competition the number of dollars to 
competed for (other things being unchanged) must determine the 
value of each dollar. 

The quantitative theory doesnot mean thatall countries would 
require to maintain the same quantity of money in order to ar- 
rive at the same result. The immemorial habits and customs 
of the people of each country fix for them the per capita which 
they need. The French peasantry keep a good deal of money 
stored away in old stockings. But even with the quantity of 
money in France much greater than the quantity of money in 
this country, money would not, unit for unit, have the same 
effect upon prices in a country like France that it would have 
in a country like the United States, in which the habits of the 
people are altogether different. But, other things remain- 
ing unchanged in any given country, the volume of money reg- 
ulates the range of prices, or, to state the same thing in other 
terms, it is the volume of money that regulates the value of each 
of the units of money. The character of the material of money 
has nothing whatever to do with fixing the value of money. It 
is always the quantity—the number of dollars in comparison with 
the demand for dollars—that fixes their value. 

In the case of metallic money the regulation of quantity ‘8 
effected by nature through the limitations placed upon the pro- 
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duction of the metals. In the case of paper money, the regula- 
tion would depend upon the wisdom of legislation. The effect 
limitation of quantity is precisely the same in both cases. 

if the quantitative theory be not correct—if the value of the 
dollar is determined not by the number of dollars out, but by 
what there is behind these dollars, or what they are based on 
then the adherents of the gold standard have absolutely no de- 
fense against the plan at one time suggested that the Govern- 
ment should issue money on the basis of land—the money to be 
lent to farmers on an appraisal of the value of their land. 

if the theory be correct that something must be ‘* behind” 
money, and something other than the demand of all the people 
must be a ‘‘ basis” for money, it is wholly impossible to answer 
the theory which contemplates land as a basis for money, or as 
being behind money. That theory is entirely erroneous, but is 
derived naturally from the idea that money must have some- 
thing as a basis or something behind it. The factis that all that 
is a basis for money is the universal demand for it, and that is 
basis enough. Nothing need be behind it except the law of legal 
tender, which compels every man to take money in payment of 
debt. 

The farmers of this country are a most intelligent and patri- 
otic class of men. All that needs to be done in order to show 
them that they are wrong in demanding an issue of new money 
to be loaned on land as a “‘ basis ” is to demonstrate to them the 


of 


true principles of monetary science, especially the principle | 


that, other things being equal, the value of each dollar is deter- 
mined by the number of dollars out. But it is impossible to 
demonstrate their error if it be insisted or if it be true that 
money must have any other basis than the demand of all the 
people for it. If it be true that money must have something 
concrete upon which it shall rest asa basis, then the theory that 
land is a good basis for money can not be controverted. Land is 
better than gold, which, notwithstanding its weight, may take 
wings. Butitis not true, and the land-loan theory is wrong. 
The quantitative theory is impregnable and intelligible, and its 
general and universal acceptance would immediately dispel all 
monetary illusions. When it comes to be understood that it is 


the increase or the decrease of the quantity of money in the com- | 
munity that installs justice or creates injustice, the situation | 


will immediately become as plain as day. 

STANDARDS OF VALUE 
We are inférmed by so-called ‘‘ financiers ’ and statisticians, 
and by an army of ready-made political economists among the 
gold-standard press—gentlemen who have not taken the trouble 
to carefully study the subject—that the value of gold is unchang- 
ing, and that to attempt to depart from whatiscalled the ‘‘ gold 
standard ’ would be to set at naught all the principles of justice, 
and even to defy the very laws of nature. ‘his is an argument 
used only since the demonetization of silver. Up to that time 
it was well recognized by all who gave any attention to the sub- 


se 


ject of money, and is still well recognized by all the authorities | this makes no difference so long as the precise purpose sought i: 
on political economy, that both silver and gold are variable in | nan 


to time, been the | 


value. So serious indeed have, from time 
variations in the value of money that thoughtful men 
them distinguished economists—have long observed and com- 
mented on the gross injustice which such variations involve, and 
various suggestions have been made of methods for securing 
stability of value in the monetary unit. 

Up to the period when the creditors discovered the ingenious 
plan ofsurreptitiously increasing by an appeai to the legislative 
arm of all governments the value of all debts due, and to become 
due, tothem, by depriving debtors of the immemorial right to pay 
in either of the two metals, it was acknowledged by the most 
eminent economists that the adoption of a single metal as a so- 
called ‘* standard” of money did not secure so great a degree of 
uniformity in value as the adoption of both metals. 
seem a paradox to those who have not reflected on the essential 
nature of money and upon the method by which it obtains what 
is termed its ‘* value,” which it does through the medium of the 
prices of commodities. They ask: How can there be a standard 
composed of two things? Must not a standard be one? Can it 
be two or more? 


DISCUSSION CLOUDED BY MI ATION OF THE WORD STANDARD 
There can be no doubt that the discussion of the value of money 
is much clouded by the entirely unwarranted application of 
the word “standard” to the material of which money is made. 
The idea of a standard is of something that is absolutely uniform 
and unchanging. Now, the only uniformity there isabout gold 
is that, like all other elementary substances, it is, chemically con- 
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sidered, always the same, but people do not care for gold because | 


of its chemical properties. It is as money that all the people 
desire it. Undoubtedly, those who keep their eyes always on 
the metal itself, and not on the manner in which it is fulfilling 
its monetary duty, think it is unchanging in value, and so long 
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some of | 


This may 





as they confine their gaze to the metal alone. they must always 
continue to think so. Suppose that in the case of x machine.as a 
steam engine, acertain pressure of steam—say 100 pound vere 
the normal pressure for the accom iment ofa prese od pur- 
pose, and that if that degree of pressure were maintained the 
most efficient service could be rend ed cons tent with safety. 
Imagine what would happen if, instead of noting the os« tions 
of pressure by observing the movements of e indicator upon 
the gauge, the engineer should simply fast the figures ‘*100” 
in bold type to the end of the i ito 

In such case, no matter how violently the pressure of steam 
rose, how correspondingly the needle became deflected, or how 
far it persisted in its course around the dial, a superficial ne 
would always show that the indicator pointed to * 100 ide 
gree of pressure understood to be entirely safe for that : 
and best adapted to steady and uniform action of the machinery 
to which the engine supplied motive force Chis absurdity is 
precisely analogous to the course pursued by the creditor and 
annuitant classes and the champions of the gold standard. They 
pin to gold the word ‘‘standard,.” and no matt how wild its 
vagaries or violent its oscillations, its movements are always 
apparently the movements of the “standard,” so that whate ver 
point it reaches is assumed to be the correct point. Chey wholly 
divert the attention of the onlooker from the objects which it is 
the function of money to measure—thousands of objects whose 


relative positions taken altogether would unmist 
strate that gold was changing in value. 
rANI THE 


ikably demon- 


THE § ARD IS NoT MATERIAL OF 


UNTTS OF MONEY 
The seeming paradox involved in the idea that what is called 
a ‘‘standard of value” may be composed of more than oue ma 
terial is made plain when it is borne in mind that itis not the 


MONEY, BUT THE NUMBER OF 


material, but the quantity, of money which constitutes the stand- 
ard. The q ality to which in the case of value the word ‘stand 
ara : is applied is not a quality inhering in the matermatof?r th oney, 
Value, as | have shown, does not reside in any article or in the 
substance of any article. When the consideration to be kept in 


view is not an object but a service—not a material but a fune- 
tion—the instrument by which that service or function is per- 
formed need not necessarily be limited to one material. Inas- 
much as the purpose to be served is the attainment of 

result, whatever the material by which it may be accomplished, 
such number of materials as may be indispensable to thut end 
should without hesitation be employed. If we wish to obtain a 
clock which shall indicate the correct time we do not insist that 
it shall be made of one material. The material of which money 
is made is no more a standard of value than the material of a 


a correct 


clock is the standard of time. 
The yardstick which by statute is declared to be the model for 
all other yardsticks is made of bronze, but bronze is not t re- 


fore a standard of length. \ bushel measure may be composed 
of any material, or of any number of materials combined, but 


| attained, namely, the securing of perfect acuracy of measure 
ment. If we assume the model or *‘standard” bushel measure 
to be composed of brass, it is not the bra that is the ‘‘stand- 


ard of measure.” Assuming that all bushel measures were made 
of brass, then this particular piece of brass comprising the model 
constitutes a standard by which to test the metai of which all 
future bushel measures may be made, but this does not constitute 


a ‘* standard ” of cubical 





brass per s¢ content. 

All the functions of money are performed through the me 
dium of prices in the manner I have already indicated. It 
the ¢ itity of money, irrespective of the material of which itis 
composed, that determines what shall be the general level of 
prices. Credits aid in the establishment and maintenance of 
prices, but credits are themselves based on the quantity of 
money available for liquidation. They can be safely extended 

l only to the degr e to which money payments can, in the ordi 
| nary course of business, be made. “No one will pretend ) 
| that credits can be wisely extended peyona that point. 

Hence a gold standard means the maintenance of a | of 
price consistent with the quantity of gold in use : ‘ 

hich means a level of prices on the average the sume those 
pre iling in. gold-using countries This must be clear, from 
the consideration that if fromacountry which possess o gold 
mines all the gold had been sent out, it could be attracted back 
only to buy commodities; which clearly n ns that unl the 
prices of the commodities forming the sub t of inte: ona 
trade were for the moment lower here than in the country from 

hich the gold should come, we cvuld not have exported the ec 
modities except at a los 
rut I ! I ANDA 8 

I have said that the injustice o variable money unit has at 
vari s times led to suggestions for the reme of the « \s 
early as 1822 an English writer named Lowe proposed that au- 
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thoritative returns should be collected, from a variety of local.- 
ties, showing the prices of commodities of most general con- 
sumption, and that from thosea table of reference be constructea, 
having regard to the comparative quantities consumed in an 
average household. By following, he said, the course of prices 
as shown by such returns all contracts which by their terms were 
payable in money could, according as they matured, be adjusted 
in accordunce with the principles of equity, and the value of 
money thus be kept constant. 

Some eleven years later a scheme somewhat similar was pro- 
posed by another English writer, named Scrope, the author of a 
work on political economy. In 1838 G. R. Porter, author of The 
Progress of the Nation, gave publication to another plan involv- 
ing the same general features, with tables of prices of fifty lead- 
ing commodities, showing their average monthly fluctuations for 
a period of years. 

Commenting on those plans, Prof. Jevons, who himself fully 
recognized the evil of the varying value of money, writing so 
late as 1575, says: 

Such achemes for a tabular or average standard of value appear to be per- 
fectiy sound and highly valuable ina theoretical point of view, and the prac- 
tical difficulties are not of a serious character. To carry Lowe's and 
Scrope’s plans into effect a permanent commission would have to be created 
and endowed with a kind of judicial power, The officers of the department 
would collect the current prices of commodities in all the principal markets 
of the kingdom, and by a well-defined system of calculations would com- 
pute from these data the average variations in the purchasing power of 
gold. 

[Inasmuch as Prof. Jevons was one of the most ardent and dis- 
tinguished of the champions of the gold standard, it must sur- 
prise some of the eminent statisticians of this country who think 
things are perfect only when they emanate from Great Britain, 
to know that so eminent an economist and Englishman had act- 
ually admitted that gold was a varying standard of value, and 
was not as immutable as truth itself, which, to these Anglo- 
Americans, gold will always appear to be so Jong as it is the 
money of Great Britain. 

Prof. Jevons continues: 

The decisions of this commission would be published monthly, and pay- 
ments would be adjusted in accordance with them. Thus, suppose that a 
debt of £100 was incurred upon the ist of July, 1875, and was to be paid back 
on the Ist of July, 1878, that the value of gold had fallen in the ratio of 106 to 
100 in the intervening years— 

And in passing let me remind Senators that instead of falling 
the value of gold has risen at an average rate of 24 per cent per 
annum as shown by the fall in the general level of wholesale prices 
for the past twenty years, ever since the year when the United 
States demonetized silver. Prof. Jevons, however, for good rea- 
sons, suggested the idea of a fall, and speaking of such fall, he 
adds— 
then the creditor would claim an increase of 6 per cent in the nominal 
amount of the debt. 

There is nota doubt that in the case of a fall in the value of 
gold as supposed by Prof. Jevons, the creditor would insist 
on equitable compensation for the fall: he would insist on being 
made whole to the full extent of the increase of prices of commod- 
ities—for that is whatis meant by a “‘ fall” of gold money or any 
other kind of money. Butin the case which more immediately 
comes home to the great producing masses, the persistent and 
ruinous fall in the prices of the products of farm and factory for 
the past twenty years, and the consequent and ruinous increase 
of the burden of debt, the creditor sees no equity to be asserted 
by the debtor and denies that this persistent and extraordinary 
fall of prices is an injury to men who have borrowed money with 
which to buy homes or to enter upon business enterprises in the 
hope and expectation that the prices of their products would en- 
able them to pay interest and to repay the loan without depriv- 
ing them of their enire proverty. 

Prof. Jevons then enters upon a discussion of details affecting 
the work of the commission which he suggests, and refers to 
the confidence which could not fail to be entertained in the labors 
of such a body, in view of the monthly publication, which he 
recommends, of the figures on which their calculations might 
be based, and the names of the localities from which such fig- 
ures had in each case been taken. This would give full pub- 
licity to all the data and admit of the results being verified, so 
that any departure fromaccuracy could at once be detected. He 
then adds this significant comment: 


Whatever method were adopted, however, the resuts would be better than if 
we continued to accept a single meial for the standard, as we do at present. 
(Money and the Mechanism of Exchange. Appleton’s edition, page 331). 


Prof. Jevons knew and admitted that France, when giving un- 
restricted coinage to both metals without distinction, had, for 
three-quarters of acentury, kept the two metalsata parity under 
circumstances of extraordinary variation in their relative yields 
from the mines; and, while too loyal to suggest that they did 
things better in France than in England, he could not avoid 
Stating his conviction that some plan should be adopted which 





would secure equity of contracts caused by changes in th, 
of money. Inclosing his chapter on the subject he says 

Such a standard would add a wholly new degree of stability My 
tions, securing the fixed incomes of individuals and public in: 
the depreciation from which they have often suffered 

Observe how careful he is not to suggest to the credito 
in the process of time an opposite effect might possibly 
about, namely, that they themselves might be compelle 
interest of justice, to yield or waive some of the une 
crement, the wrongful advantage, which under the sino 
ard of gold would come to them froma literal but un 

retation of the terms of bonds, mortgages, and time e 
*rof. Jevons knew that the only possible chance o 
his proposed plan into favor was by giving prominen 
considerations which weighed in favor of the credito;. 
tinues his statement of the advantages that would fo) 
adoption of the plan: 

Speculation, too, based upon the frequent oscillation of pric« 
place in the present state of commerce, would be to a certain ex 
aged. The calculations of merchants would be less frequently frus; 
causes beyond their own control, and many bankruptcies w 
vented. 

Periodical collapses of credit would no doubt recur from time t 
the intensity of the crises would be mitigated, because as prices f 
bility of debtors would decrease approximately in the same ratio 

But this approximate decrease of the liability of a 
which this distinguished economist knew to be just and to ly 
the enduring welfare of his country and the world, is the yer, 
thing that the creditors cry out against, and which they are , 
termined atall hazards to prevent. 

Alfred Marshall, professor of political economy in Cam) 
University, England, recognizing the injustice of go 
standard of deferred payments, favors recourse to a 
standard. He especially recognizes the injury t 
workers by their relegation to idleness through the « 
of a defective monetary system. 

In a paper read in 1885 before the ‘‘ Industrial Remun 
Conference ” of Great Britain, Prof. Marshall said: 

A great cause of the discontinuity of industry is the want of certain 
edge as to what a pound is going to be worth a short time hen 
every expansion and contraction of credit prices rise and fall. 

And as credit is based on money an expansion or cont 
of the volume of money results in an expansion or contra 
the volume of credit. I have already shown by quotuatio: 
the various economists that the level of commercial pri 
or falls in general accord with the increase or decrease 0 
quantity of money. Prof. Marshall continues: 

This change of prices presses heavily even on those who kept th« 
as far as possible from the uncertainties of trade, and increases i 
ways the intensity of commercial fluctuations. For just when priv 
ers and public companies are most inclined to reckless ventures the 
which they have to pay on borrowed capital represents an excep 
small purchasing power, because pricesare high. And inthe opposi\: 
when their resources are crippled by the stagnation of business 
ness. of prices compels them to sacrifice a much greater amount 
wealth in order to pay their interest. When traders are rejoicing 
prices, debenture and mortgage-holders and other creditors are c: 
and when the pendulum swings the other way traders, already dec) 
are kept under water by having to pay an exceptionally heavy toll to th: 
ore. 

This is not the statement of an advocate of silver, but of « 
of the most distinguished professors of political economy now 
living, and he is not referring to a ‘dishonest silver dollar,’ 
to a dishonest gold pound. Prof. Marshall continues: 


This serious evil can be much diminished by a plan which ec: 
have long advocated. In proposing this remedy I want government 
business, though not todo business. It should publish tables shoy 
closely as may be the changes in the purchasing power of gold, and 
facilitate contracts for payments to be made in terms of units of fix 
chasing power. 

After describing his plan, somewhat similar to the | 
Prof. Jevons, Prof. Marshall says: 


On this plan if A lends B £1,000 at 4} per cent interest and after som 
the purchasing power of money had risen by an eighth, Bb would have 
as interest not £45, but a sum that had the same purchasing pow: 
had at the time of borrowing, that is, £40. An@soon. The plan wo) 
to win its way into general use, but when once it had become familia: 
but gamblers would lend or borrow upon any other terms, at all events fo 
periods. 

These quotations from Prof. Marshall will be found in | 
third report of the Royal Commission on the Depressi 
Trade, at pages 422 and 423. 

Here are men of highest eminence in this science—] 
Jevons and Prof. Marshall—strongly recommending the ab 
donment of gold as a standard of deferred payments—that is 10 
say, as a standard of value, because of its unfitness for that fu: 
tion owing to its variability. 

Yet we are told by the political economists who edit our ; 
standard newspapers that gold isan unchanging and unch 
able “standard!” 

All these discussions of plans for the elimination from bonis, 
mortgages, debts, and contracts of the injustice perpetrated 
changes in the value of money, were doubtless inspired by the dis- 
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comes (or if minted, remains) money, but is absorbed by the arts and 
manufactures! 

rhis is a population nine times that which in 1871 made de- 
mand for gold, yet we are informed by the advocates of the gold 
standard that there is an ample supply of gold for all purposes, 
and that the fall of commercial prices has been brought about by 
new inventions! 

PREDICTIONS AND ADMISSIONS AS TO APPRECIATION OF GOLD. 

We are, however, able to show that at various times during 
the progress of the fall of prices, but prior to the looming up of 
the silver question, the change that was taking place was at- 
tributed, even by champions of the gold standard, to the insuffi- 
ciency of the monetary supply. In fact, before the fall began 
it was by some writers foreseen as a danger lurking in mono- 
metallism, 

Before any nation of Europe thought of imitating the example 
of Great Britain by going to the gold standard, Prof. Stanley 
Jevons expressed his sense of the danger of a rise in the value 
of money which would be incurred by such a movement. No 
man then living was better entitled to be heard on any subject 
relating to money, his researches having placed him in the first 
rank of investigatorsand economists. Writing to M. Wolowski, 
the eminent French economist, in acknowledgment of a tracton 
the subject of money on the 12th of January, 1868, Prof. Jevons 
said: 

As regards the theory, I feel strongly in what an admirable manner you 
have set forth the principles of the so-called ‘‘double standard.” and the 
danger we might run of a rise in the value of gold were silver entirely demone- 
lized, 

Knowing the hopelessness of any movement to induce the 
creditor classes among his own countrymen to replace the gold 
money of Great Britain by silver, yet seeing that if other nations 
should demonetize silver the value of gold would rise, Prof. Je- 
vons in his communication to Wolowski added: 


Yet, it is only by a more or less replacement of this kind[a replacement 
of silver for gold in Great Britain] that arise in the value of gold would be 
prevented.—ZJnvestigations into Currency and Finanace, page 320. 


In an article in the London Economist of May 8, 1869, Prof. 
Jevons said: 


I think that the growth of population and trade tends to lower prices by in- 
creasing the use of gold. 


Of course in the term ‘use of” Mr. Jevons included ‘‘ demand 
for,” as an inereased use involves an increased demand. 

In 1871, two years before the demonetization of silver, Ernest 
Seyd made a prediction regarding the effects that would follow 
demonetization, which, in the light of subsequent facts, must 
be deemed nothing lessthan remarkable. He said: 


It is a great mistake to suppose that the adoption of the gold valuation by 
other States besides England will be beneficial. It will only lead to the de- 
struction of the monetary equilibrium hitherto existing, and cause a fall in 
the value of silver, from which England’s trade and the Indian silver valu- 
ation will suffer more than all other interests, grievous as the general de- 
cline of prosperity all over the world will be. 

The strong doctrinism existing in England as regards the gold valuation 
is so blind that, when the time of depression sets in, there will be this spe- 
cial feature: the economical authorities of the country will refuse to listen 
to the cause here foreshadowed; every possible attempt will be made to 
prove that the decline of commerce is due to all sorts of causes and irrecon- 
cilable matters. The workman and his strikes will be the first convenient 
target; then speculation and over-trading will have their turn. Later on, 
when foreign nations, unable to pay in silver, have recourse to protection; 
when a number of other secondary causes develop themselves, then many 
would-be wise men will have the opportunity of pointing to specific reasons 
which in their eyes account for the falling off in every branch of trade. 
May other allegations will be made totally irrelevant to the reai issue, but 
satisfactory to the moralizing tendency of financial writers. The great dan- 
ger of the time will then be that, among all this confusion and strife, Eng- 
land's supremacy in commerce and manufactures may go backwards to an 
extent which can not be redressed, when the real cause becomes recognized 
and the natural remedy is applied. 


ADMISSIONS OF MR, GIFFEN ESPECIALLY. 


Among the most doughty of thechampions of the gold standard 
and most determined opponentsof bimetallism stands Mr. Robert 
Giffen, statistician to the London Board of Trade. His writings 
constitute the very arsenal from which all the advocates of gold 
monometallism draw their ammunition. Hence I shall be par- 
doned for quoting him freely. Before the silver question be- 
came the burning question that it now is, Mr. Giffen put himself 
on record with reference to the cause of the baleful fall of prices. 
He declared that the cause was continuing and persistent, and 
one from the uninterrupted action of which a continued and 
progressive fall of prices was naturally to beexpected. Heshows 
that there was need for an increase, not a decrease of money, if 
prices were to be maintained firm. 

In a paper read before the Statistical Society of London, in 
January, 1879, Mr. Giffen said: 


There is a general agreement that during the last few years there has been 
a heavy fall in prices. * * * Itis usually a fall in price which cripples 
the weaker borrowers and causes bad debts, and this is a beginning of losses 
by which stronger borrowers are in turn crippled, further falls in prices en- 
sue, and more bad debts and losses are produced. When we see so many 
failures as are now déclared, therefore, We may be sure that they are pre- 
ceded and accompanied by a heavy fall in prices. 
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_In discussing in the same article the question of the 
ciency of the annual current gold yield to meet the mo nie 
wants of the world, Mr. Giffen says: ‘a 


It is a moderate calculation that if only the countries which ys 
1848, including their colonies, were now using it, the requireme: 
respond with the increased population and wealth would be at l- ae ‘ 
what they were, assuming prices to remain in equilibrium. ’ 7 


But, he adds: 

While during the last thirty years the annual yield of gold hag jjo 
away from its first superabundance the current demands for the meal. 8 
tainly been growing with marvelous rapidity. 

Now, observe his next statement. Speaking of the ex: 
nary demands made by the addition of Germany and the | 
States (upon resumption of specie payments) to the list 
standard countries, and the practical inclusion of France 
same list, he says of these new demands: 

They have been supplied very largely by a continued pressure 
ing stocks till an adjustment has at length been made by a cont 
and fall in values. 


No man who can read that statement can doubt that jt 
unequivocal admission of the fact that the cause of t} 
prices is the insufficiency of the gold supply to moet 
ural wants of trade and industry. But, according to Mr. G 
the mere increase of population is not the sole element in deta,’ 
mining the fact of such insufficiency. He goes on to say th»: 
since 1848 the wealth per head has increased enormously, * A) d 
after showing that the wealth of Great Britain for the period of 
ten years, 1865-1875, had increased by 27 per cent, he continues 

Not only must the requirements of gold-using people be increased | 
per cent to allow for the natural increment of population, but enot/ : 
cent must be added for the greater wealth per head, 

Referring to the great fall of prices since 1873 he says: 

Two causes only have been suggested. One is a great multiplicar ’ 
commodities and diminution of the cost of production due to the . 
of invention, improved facilities of communication, lower freigh;: 
national telegraphy, and like circumstances. The other Is, tht 
cious metal used for the standard money—viz, gold—has become 1 
searcer than it was, its production being diminished on the one ha 
the demands forit on the other hand increased. The former of th: 
{multiplication of commodities and diminution of cost of product . 
discussed = lately by Mr. Fowler in the Contemporary Review a 
greater weight assigned to it than to the latter cause. Jam dispos 
greater weight to the latter. 


That is to say, he is disposed to ascribe the fall of prices to 
the insufficiency of the quantity of gold. 


He continues: 
Toa large extent, however, the two causes are not in conflict é 
tion is of money prices—the relation of money to commodities. Wh rit 
is commodities that multiply. or gold that diminishes or does not: 
proportion, the relation between gold and the mass of commodities i 
changed. Itis quite conceivable that if gold were to increase in qua 
and its cost of production to diminish, as other commodities in 
quantity and have their cost of production diminished, there wou 
change of any kind in gold prices. Commodities would be more a 
but the abundance would make itself felt in a rise of money wages, 
rents, and profits, and not in lower prices. That it is felt in lower pri 
pears to be absolute proof that the relation between gold and comm 
changed, that they have not increased in quantity and had their cost of 
diminished pari passu. In addition, however, while not denying t! 
has been a change on the commodities side of the balance, I would g 
and maintain that what has happened to gold in the way of diminished 
tion and increased demands upon it, arising from other causes than th: 
cation of commodities, must have had great effect.—Essays in Finance 
pages 22 and 23. 
In showing why it was that what has happened to gold "hiss 
had great effect,” Mr. Giffen goes on to say: 
In round figures, therefore, there have been new demands in the 
teen years for about two hundred millions [pounds sterling, equal t 
000,000] in gold, an amount very nearly equal to the whole production 
riod, although a larger amount than the annual production of that 
ad been necessary in previous years to maintain the state of prices 1 
then existed. As the maintenance of equilibrium in the matter of | 3 is 
only possible, other things being equal, by means of @ supply of gol‘ 
the wear and tear of coin and the increase of the population using gold in 
bers and wealth—and the ordinary demands of that kind before 1872 am 
in fact to twelve millions sterling annually—it is difficult to imagine 
these extraordinary demands could have existed without contributing ( 
change in the course of prices which we should have expected beforeha t 
consequence, and which in fact occurred.—Hssays in Finance, series I, page 25 


Not only is it difficult, as Mr. Giffen says, to imagine how those 
greatly increased demands could have been made without pro- 
ducing the effect of a fall of prices, but to a mind not blinded by 

rejudice it is wholly impossible to conceive how prices could 
ave sustained themselves under the circumstances. 

Referring to the mode in which an insufficiency of money 
would express itself, Mr. Giffen proceeds: 


The way scarcity or abundance of gold would tell upon the mone) 
would be by producing monetary stringencies and periods of temp rary 
difficulty and discredit, by which, perhaps, the tendency to inflation in 
prices at one time would be checked, and the tendency to depression at a! 
other would be aggravated. The average rates over the whole period whe! 
these stringencies were occurring might be lower than at times when they 
were fewer, but the mere fact of successive stringencies would help to | 
duce the effect described on prices. Now, the course of the money marke! 
since 1871, when the German Government began to draw gold from London, | 
has been full of such stringencies. The crises of 1873 and 1875 were no doubt | 
precipitated by them; and since 1876, in almost every year except 1879 and | 
1880, there has been a stringency, of greater or less severity, direct(y (/¢ | 
able to, or aggravated by, the extraordinary demands for gold and the diffe 


of supplying them, 
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Looking at all the facts, therefore, it appears impossible to avoid the con 
scion that the recent course of prices, so different from what it was just 


tha diminished production and the increased extraord 
y of gold 


ry demands upon the 
; vi 

In a paper of Mr. Giffen’s read before the Statistical Society 
of London, in December, 1888, published in the journal of that 
society for that month, he said: 

We can say positively that the recent change from a high to a low level of 
prices is due to a change in money, of the nature or in the direction of absolute 
contrat tion. 

And after showing the extremely slight additions that had 
peen recently made to the stock of gold he said: 

The stock with additions has had to do more work, and it has only been 
able to do 80 because prices have falle 

In the same paper, speaking of the effects of this insufficiency 
of gold he said: 

It is obvious beyond all question that these effects may be important. 
The dedtors pay more than they would otherwise pay, and the creditors receive 
The matter is thus not unimportant to the two large classes of - 
ple who make up the community. Appreciation is a most serious matter to 
those who have debts to pay. It prevents them gaining by the development of in 
dustry as they otherwise would 


more 


PROF. JEVONS AND MR. GOSCHEN. 

So well convinced was Prof. Jevons of the injustice of gold as 
a standard for deferred payments that in 1875 he wrote of it: 

It should cease to be the permanent standard of value because, as I have 


explained in chapter 25 (of Money and the Mechanism of Exchange), long 


enduring debts and transactions will be regulated by the tabular standard 
of value, the amounts of debts although expressed in gold, being varied in 
versely as gold varies in terms of other commodities.—Jnvestigations in Cur- 
rency and Finance, page 297. 

Discussing the effects on prices of an increased demand for 
gold the same writer in an article in the Contemporary Review 
for May, 1881, says: 

It stands to reason, of course, that if several great nations suddenly de- 
cide that they will at all costs have gold currencies to be coined, in the next 
few years the annual production can not meet the demand. which must be 
mainly supplied, if atall, out of stock The result would doubtless be a tendency 
toafall of prices. 

And after referring to the gold stock in Great Britain, and 
the considerable gold fields of the British colonies, he added: 

If these foreign nations insist upon having gold currencies, they must pay 
our price for gold, and they must, in raising the price, benefit vs and our colo- 
nies. 

In 1883 Mr. Goschen, afterward chancellor of the exchequer 
of Great Britain, read a paper before the Bankers’ Institute of 
London, on the ‘‘ Probable results of cn increase in the pur- 
chasing power of gold.” After showing that within ten years 
an enormously increased demand had arisen for gold, and that 
in that time Germany, the United States, Italy, and Holland 
had absorbed $1,000,000,000 of it, Mr. Goschen said: 

Sconomists will accordingly ask themselves what result, if any, is such a 
phenomenon likely to have produced? ] 
mist but would answer at once, ‘It is probable, it is almost necessary, it is 
according to the laws and the principles of currency, that such a phenome- 
non must be followed by a fall in the prices of comrgodities generally. Just 
as a large amount of gold poured into Europe in 1852 and subsequent years 
created a rise in prices, so the counter phenomenon must produce a fall 

And at the same meeting of the Bankers’ Institute at which 
Mr. Goschen’s paper was read, Mr. Giffen stated that if the sup- 
ply of new money were not sufficient to maintain the equilibrium 
between demand and supply—considering the increase of popu- 
lation and wealth—‘‘ then we may have a long-continued fall of 
prices from generation to generation, and this will probably have 
a very great effect as time goes on.’ 


PROF. ROGERS AND GEN, 








WALKER, 


after the Australian and Californian gold discoveries, is the result in part of | 
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I think there is scarcely an econo- | 


The total insufficiency of gold for the monetary purposes of | 


the world, considering the unequalled extension of industry and 
commerce, is emphasized by Prof. Thorold Rogers, in an arti- 
ele in the Princeton Review for January, 1879. 

Speaking of the ‘‘rapid rise in the economic value of gold,” 
he says: 

The fact has been commented on with considerable but unequal force by 
M. Laveleye, in a recent number of the Revue des Deux Mondes, where he al- 


leges, and on good grounds, that the annual produce of this metal is not more 
than sufficient to cover the annual wear and tear of the currencies 


And he adds: 


Unless we are to assert that the values of gold and silver do not depend on 
the demand which exists for them and the means for supplying that demand, 
it must follow that a large demand brought lo bear on a limited supply will af- 
Sect the values of those precious metals, and through them lower prices. 

Writing in 1879 of the effects of demonetization of silver, our 
leading American economist, Prof. Francis A. Walker, now pres- 
ident of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, said: 


} Seem 


The second immediate consequence of the German demonetization has | 


been an enhancement ofthe purchasing power of gold, now left throughout 
pretty much all Europe (to perform the whole office of money which six years 
ago was performed by a money mass composed both of gold and silver. The lat- 
ter having been thrown out of its use as full-valued money, and remitted to 
the purposes of small change or banished to the Euast, the value of the for- 
mer has, by @ necessary consequence, risen greatly, even in the few years that 
have intervened since this disastrous act was accomplished. 





} an adequate currency is being extended, the n 


rhe effects upon industry : 
hancing the burden of debts ; 
its of business and hence redu 
cussed so mu 





1d fixed urs 
‘ing the moti 
h at length that we need only 
Two notable pieces of testimony on this 
public within the past few wee! In an 

the Princeton Review Prof. Thorold R 
general disturban of <« ! vrites as ‘ vs 


causes of the present 
‘* The first cause inimportance, the most general 1d, in all pro 
most enduring, is the rapid rise in the « il va of gold 


While the area of civilization is nd, ther re, the d ! 





has abandoned a silver for a gold curret ind has 1 
cessful war with France, an exceptional pow of attractir i to itse 


with singular success indeed, to the incredible rtune of it eople 





beggared its own industries 
raking into account the growing inte: urse ¢ vi nat ind 
particularly the sensitiveness wl 
check the activity or derange the n 
pears that at no time has the 
and rapid as at present 
On the 28th of December the London I I 
the causes of the present depression of pri if l finds 
greater than after the panic of 1857 or that of 1866 ve is the principal 
causes the following 
First. There has been a diminuti i pi ofa 
Second. There has been @ marked in ! in the der i r The ef 
fect of the adoption of a gold standard in Germany 











as weil as 


suropean countries of minor importance, has been, as we have clearly seen, 
to depreciate the value of silver, measured by a gold standard, in an extra- 
ordinary manner. Large masses of silver have been « emonetized and 
thrown upon the market. But, on the other hand ! ses of gold have 
been required to take their place, whi is has been 8 t } ’ 
actually diminishing 

The Economist concludes that there has been a rea 1llin prices to the 


extent of 16 per cent since 1869. This is an und preciation of 
because it represents a real increase in the purchasing power of gold 

What does an increase of 16 per cent in the purchasing power of gold 
mean 

It means an addition of one-sixth to the burden of every existing debt 
national, corporate, and private, payable, as are nearly all the public and by 
far the greater part of the private debts of the world,in gold. It means 
that on every day which the laboring man gives to work to pay his share of 
the interest and principal of such public debts, or to meet the interest or 
principal of the mortgage on his cottage or his farm, his hours of labor shall 
be, not twelve, but fourteen. In those last two hours’ drag, if brain and hand 
grow Weary With the strain and toil, he should know whom to thank, 
tinanciers and political economists who, ata time when the production of 
the two historical money metals jointly was at a standstill, or even dimin 


ubted appr 


the 


ishing, accomplished the great monetary reform of throwing the stock of one 
of them, accumulated through thousyinds of years, out of its uses as money 
of full power in Europe, remitting it to the office of small change, and send 
ing the remainder to swell the treasures of the Orient; all for the sake of a 
mathematical and metrical unity of coinage and exchange Money Trad 
and Industry, page 191 et seq 

Within the year a piece of testimony has been contributed to 


the discussion as to the appreciation of gold, which one would 
suppose, by reason of its source and timeliness, should serve to 
awaken thought among even the most fanatical of the adherents 
of the gold standard. It will be remembered that in the 
British Government appointed a royal commission to inquire 
into the ‘‘ recent changes in the relative values of the precious 
metals.” This became known as the Gold and Silver Commis- 
sion. It was naturally composed of men of ability and distine- 
tion—twelve in number—among whom was Mr. Leonard Court- 
ney. Regarding the genesis of the fall of prices the commission, 
as is well known, divided—six of the members maintaining that 
it was to be looked for mainly in causes affecting commodities; 
the other six mainly in causes affecting gold. 

Among those who believed that the change was for the greater 
part due to causes affecting commodities was Mr. Courtney. 
Now, after six years of further investigation and reflection, Mr. 
Courtney expresses a change of conviction, or, more correctly, a 
progress of conviction toward the ground occupied by what 
be called his opponents on the commission. [nan 
Nineteenth Century for April, 1893, he say 


1885 


may 


articie in the 


I was one of the six members of the Gold and Silver Commission wt a 
not see their way to recommend bimetallism, and report When we look 
at the character and times of the fail in the prices of commoditle ** we 
think that the sounder view is that the greater part of the fall has resulted 


from causes touching the commodities rather than from an appreciation of 
l 














the standard In the same paragraph we had said We are far from de 
nying that there may have been, and pro ily has been, some appreciation 
of gold,”’ though we held it impossible to rmine its extent 

Mr. Courtney then continues: 

Let me make a confession. I hesitated alittle about this paragraph. I 
thought there was perhaps more in the suggestion of an appreciation of 
gold than my colleagues believed, but whilst i thu oubted I did not dissent 

He then goes on to say: 

lam now satisfied that there has been an appreciati f gola greater than d 


suspe fed whe I signed the report, and I should 
same paragraph again My conclusion is built 
; to me to explain many phenomena < 


not be ab 
upon 
herwise ine 


>to concur in the 
my reasons, and it 
xplicable 

Mr. Courtney admits that the fall of prices is as much as 30 per 
cent, which means an appreciation of 43 per centin the purchas- 
ing power of gold; and referring to its effect, he says that even 
if it were but 10 per cent it ‘‘ would just counteract all that we 
[the English people] have done in the last fifteen years in the re- 
duction of the national debt.” 
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And he continues: 


We have reduced the nominal amount, but the real burden is unaltered. 
The pressure of all debts, public and private, has increased. Nor is this all. 
Although it is immaterial to commercial and industrial activity what may 
be the scale of prices, high or low, when a scale is reached and maintained, 
yet the transition from high prices to low is extremely restrictive of enter- 

rise. 

. The person who enters on the use of things—that is, the man who creates 
enterprise, whether in industry or commerce—has his wealth nibbled away 
by those who have money claims upon him, and the man who trades on bor- 
rowed capital trades as little as possible if he finds his assets shrinking com- 
pared with his liabilities. Differences must also constantly arise between 
Inasiers and workmen, between the producers of a raw material and the 
creators of the finished product, in a word—between all who cooperate to put 
something on the market—if they find its selling price mysteriously dimin- 
ishing, and their shares of it haveto be perpetually adjusted.; 


And Mr. Courtney adds: 


It is a dream to suppose that goldis stablein value. * * * It has under- 
gone a considerable appreciation in recent years, and industry and com- 
merce have been more hampered by its movement than they would have 
been had silver been our standard. Whether the appreciation will be main- 
tained undiminished is uncertain, but every step taken toward the further 
demonetization of silver must tend to the enhancement of the value of gold. 


But, Mr. President, it would be useless to multiply testimony. 
No man who bears in mind the enormous increase in the demand 
for gold, and the fact that most, if not indeed all, of the current 
annual yield is absorbed in the arts and manufactures, can for 
a moment entertain a doubt that the metal has enormously 
appreciated. 


AS TO IMPROVED METHODS OF PRODUCTION. 


The advocates of the gold standard in this country assert that 
the fall of prices, which they are compelled to admit began the 
very year of the demonetization of silver, is not due to such de- 
monetization, but is a mere coincidence; and that it is in fact 
due to new inventions and consequent improvements in the va- 
rious arts and industries. 

But it is io be observed that such improvements have been 
the characteristic of all periods of time since the application of 
steam to the various processes of industry. While improve- 
ments of detail calculated to facilitate production have undoubt- 
edly been a feature of the mechanic arts during the past twenty 
years, yet for far-reaching invention, for radical improvement 
in all the round of industries, that period is not to be compared 
with the twenty years preceding, during which the prices of 
commodities not only were not falling but were in fact rising, 
and when the business of the world, instead of being in collapse 
as & consequence, was more prosperous than atany former period 
in history. 

Economic writers have made all readers familiar with the red- 
letter character of the period from 1850 to 1873, during which 
the Californian and Australian discoveries were reinvigorating 
the almost exhausted energies of the commercial and industrial 
world, which for a period of thirty years prior had suffered from 
the dry rot of a money volume not keeping pace with demand. 
With the new supplies of money came universal prosperity in 
the form of rising prices—notwithstanding the extreme ac- 
tivity of invention and improvementin methods of manufacture. 
In discussing this question the advocates of the gold standard 
leave it to be inferred that no inventions or improvements in 
methods of production were ever made prior to 1873, and are 
driven by the logic of their contention to the absurd conclusion 
that with that year was ushered in a new order of the ages. 
There is no reason whatever for supposing anything of the kind. 

Mr. Giffen, in a paper read by him before the Statistical 
Society of London, in January, 1879, referring to the period from 
1848 to 1877 (the period which, except the last four years, was 
characterized by rising prices), said: c 

The peculiarity of the period has been the increase of mechanical invention 
and the constant augmentation of goods. 


And he went on to show that in the period named the annual 
output of pig iron in England had increased 300 per cent, of cot- 
ton exports 400 per cent, of shipping clearances 400 per cent, 
and in other departments of business in like proportion. 

And writing in 1885, he said: 


The same reply may also be made to the suggestion that the multiplica- 
tion of commodities accounts for the entire change that has occurred. 
There is no reason to suppose that the multiplication of commodities rela- 
tively to the previous production has proceeded at a greater rate since 1873 
than in the twenty years before that. Yet before 1873 prices were rising not- 
withstanding the multiplication of commodities; and since that date the 
tendency has been to decline. The one thing that has changed, therefore, ap- 
pears to be the supply of gold and the demands upon it; and to that cause largely 
we must accordingly ascribe the change in the course of prices which has oc- 
cured. * * * The very thing is happening which we should have expected to 
ay 4 if there had been a pressure upon gold.—Hessays in Finance, Series I, 
‘page 28. 


Writing of the great fall of prices between 1809 and 1849, 
which he ascribed to the falling off in the supply of the money 
metals by the closing of the South American mines, and com- 
menting on the arrest of that fall and the setting on foot of a 


a 


contrary movement by the California discoveries, Prof, Jo 
says: 

Thus while industry, trade, and property were rapidly advancine jy 
Britain and other parts of the world there was no corresponding addy: 
the production of the precious metals. Prices both in gold and silver , 
ally receded, Now,it while the introduction of railways, telegraphs 
numerable other improvements accelerated the extension of trai 
consequent demand for the precious metals no new discoveries of t} 
metals had been made, whatmust haveensued? Prices musthave ex, 
in the downward course they had pursued for thirty or forty yea 
But they did not continue in this course. On the contrary they (u7 
in a sudden and decided manner as shown in the body of this tract 
change was simultaneous with the discovery of the new gold fields 
prerogative instances of Bacon are exemplified in this question, and 
philosophy of observation and common sense may be applied to statist; 
we can draw but one conclusion—that prices have risenin conseqguc 
discoveries. 

But Prof. Jevons continues his reflections beyond this, 
order to accentuate the blessings which the yield of the n 
discoveries had been to the world, he sys: 

The gold discoveries have had the double effect of arresting th 

rices and then raising them. The total effect is not merely the 

as occurred. but that rise plus the fall that would have occurr: 
goes a considerable way to explain why prives have not risen so h 
vast supplies of gold might have led us to expect.—J/nvestigationes | 
rency and Finance, page 110. 

There is not a period of history since the invention of J 
Watt that has not been characterized by new inventions 
improvements. 

Mr. Tooke, in the first volume of his History of Prices, pu 
lished in 1838, referring to the several causes of a rise of pric 
observed to occur between 1792 (one hundred years avo 
1819, says: 

And as the improvements in agriculture and mauufactures, all tendin 
to reduce the cost of production, were in progress during the whole pe 
though not so rapidly in the earlier part of it, they must have operaie 
corrective against so great an advance in price of those articles to 
they applied as might from the operation of other causes have | 
pected. This cause need, therefore, only be incidentally referred to 

The same author, in one of his later volumes, dealing with { 
period from 1848 to 1856, after the gold discoveries, says: 

The rapid increase in every part of the world, the improvemen 
navigation and speed of ships, the rapic spread of population into n¢ 
fertile regions, the quick succession of important discoveries in practicu! 
and the ceaseless activity with which they are applied to increase the ¢ 
all mechanical appliances * * * are all causes which singly and con 
have assisted to accelerate the rate of progress; — with all this 
fluence of the new supplies of gold year by year has probably bee: 
ticular cause or train of causes which has modified in the most pow 
gree the economical and commercial history of the last nine years 

From those statements it will be observed that so far a 
cerns new inventions and improved methods they have | 
constant feature of industry in periods both of high and . 
prices from the date of the invention of the steam engine 
present time. And while it is conceded that in one or | 
dustries radical improvements have within the past t 
years been effected, yet in the vast mass of processes, no 1. 
tionary change has occurred, oranything to justify the ex 
dinary fall of prices which has occurred—not in the pr 
of one or two classes of industries merely, but of all classes 
dustries—no less of those involving finished products t! 
those involving raw materials, both of the factory and th 
OUGHT THE UNITED STATES TO FOLLOW THE EXAMPLE OF GREAT Bit 


If the gold standard contributes to the welfare of the | 
adopting it, there must be some method of ascertaining 
fact. There must be some external evidences of the prosp 
which it is said to impart. 

We are told that gold is especially the proper medium {fc 
money of rich nations, and that Great Britain, being a ri 
tion and having a gold standard, and gold alone for mo: 
full legal tender, we should follow the example of Great Bri 
and that if we did not do so we should be placed alongside [: 
Mexico, South America, and so on. 

We do not dispute that there is great wealth in Great Brit 
but when it is said that Great Britain as a nation is rich, w 
placed upon inquiry as to what constitutes a rich nation. 

On this point I quote a pertinent suggestion of John Ruskin’s. 
He says: 


Respecting riches, the economist has to inquire, first, into the advisa 
modes of their collection; secondly, into the advisable modes of thei 
ministration. 

Respecting the collection of national riches, he has to inquire, first, wh 
he is justified in calling the nation rich if the quantity of wealth it posses 
relatively to the wealth of other nations, be large, trrespectively of (/« 
ner of its distribution. Or does the mode of distribution in any wise afl 
the nature of the riches? Thus, if the Aing alone be rich (suppose Crves 
or Maus6lus), are the Uydians or Carians therefore a rich nation? Or i 
few slave-masters are rich, and the nation is otherwise composed of sla 
is it to be called arich nation? For if not, and the ideas of a certain mi 
of distribution or operation in the riches, and of a certain degree of freedom 
in the people, enter into our idea of riches as attributed to a people. we 
shall have to define the degree of fluency or circulative character which | 
essential to the nature of common wealth; and the degree of independen 
of action required in its possessors—questions which look as if they wou 
take time in answering. 

And further. Since the inequality, which is the condition of riches, m*) 
be established in two opposite modes—namely, by increase of possession 00 
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and by decrease of it on the other 
given state of riches precisely in 


we have to inquire with 


what ma ier the correla 





I was produced; that is to say, whether by being surpassed onl 
t ressed also; and if by being depressed, what are the advan 
-ontrary, conceivable in the depression. For instan yr 
ta +} nmonest advantages of being rich to entertain a number o 
have to inquire, on the one side, what e mical process pt 
° es of the master: and on the other, what economical process 
overty of the persons who serve hin ind what advanta 
I vn side derives from the result Munera P ris, page 22 
ea - : 
then, Mr. President, make any differences how th 
nation aredistributed?’ Letus takea case near home 
to enable us to see the situation clear Che late M 
ived in a village or sma own on the Hudson, as 
ie city of New York. He was believed to be wi } 
P 10.000,000. Even if no other man in e village wa 
W dollar, it could still be said that that village was a rich 
; pecause Mr. Gould livedin it. Inacertain limited sense 


s are usually understood, that would doubtless be true 
0? The fact that Mr. was rich did not make 

she other inhabitants of the village r One swallow does not 

“ a summer. 

a that the income of one duke in England amounts t 

eds of thousands of dollars amonth, from rents alone. This 

fact. in one sense, may be said to make England a rich country; 


Gould 


en, 


§ sald 





hut, in the true sense of the term, does it mean anything to af- 
fem that by reason of the riches of the Duke of Westminst 
} disa rich nation? A nation is not made up of dukes, 


May it not be that the people at large, instead of being the richer. 
» poorer, for the richesof the Duke of Westminster? And 
¥ the example of Great Britain, as a rich nation, is held up 
the admiring gaze of our people by the gentlemen who are so 
oted to the gold standard, do they intend us to understand 
that a nation is rich because a few of its people are rich? 
WHAT CONSTITUTES A NATION 

If the wealth of a nation be concentrated in the hands of a few 
persons, While the masses of the people are steeped in poverty 
what a travesty it is upon words to say that the nation is rich. 
What is a nation? 
ple who dwell on it? Manifestly not. 

he word ‘nation ” 
le who are rich? 

‘his was the idea of polished and cultured Greece, in which 
the artisans and all that portion of the population corresponding 
with the working classes of our time, were slaves. It accorded 
sufficiently well ulso with the Roman idea—one-half the popu- 
lation of the Roman empire (according to Gibbon) consisting of 
not black slaves, but white—being persons, of whatever 
race or blood, conquered in war. gut the classes of white men 
that were formerly slaves are now freemen and constitute the 
at body of every community. 
ny description of a nation which should leave them out of 


[f, then, it me ; 
express only that limited number of 


ns peopl 
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slaves 





account would be a description which would omit the most in- 
dispensable part of society—the makers of things—the produ- 
cers of wealth—as contradistinguished from the drones and 
idlers, and that portion of the community which, instead of pro- 
ducing wealth, merely juggles with the counters by which wealth 


iscomputed. In this age, what significance can attach to the 


expression ‘‘a rich nation,” if it mean only that a few persons 
residing in a country are the possessors of large wealth, or of all 


the wealth of the country? Any correct definition of the term 
could include only nations in which wealth is generally diffused 
among the people. 

In that sense Great Britain is not a rich, but a very poor, na- 
tion.. Like most European countries, it is a nation in which a 
few are rich, while the great masses of the people are steeped 
in poverty. The persons who constitute the nation, in the sense 
of those who speak of Great Britain as a rich nation, are the 
creditor classes—and they are the most active, alert, and watch- 
ful in their own behalf of any ‘‘ nation’ in Christendom. That 
country is, by situation and circumstances, naturally a commer- 
cialcountry; and its creditor classes have, from the earliest times, 
determined to dominate the commercial world, and especially 
the world of which we, to-day, form part. Before the application 
of steam to the purposes of industry, , 
nent excelled Great Britain in the arts and manufactures. Fail- 
ing to find a market in Europe, the eyes of the commercial and 
financial aristocracy turned at an early day to the American 
colonies. Here they saw a market which they were determined 
to enjoy without competition. Not only without competition 
from other European countries, but without competition even 
from the colonists themselves. 

LONG-STANDING DETERMINATION OF GREAT BRITAIN TO EXPLOIT THE 
DUSTRIES OF THE UNITED STATES 

in 1660 the first of the navigation acts was passed which com- 
pelled the colonists to use only English ships in the work of 
transportation. In 1663 another law was enacted which required 
that all the articles which the colonists might desire to buy in 
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is for other parts of the country. 

All th Mr. President, shows that from the est tir 
eyes of the alert money lenders of G B 
turned to these ‘‘ plantations ” as the fertile fis or the c 
vation and development of British prosperit 

That was written nearly one hundred and fifty years a 
to this day it can truthfully be written that the interest we pay 
them is “ vi ry considerable.” If the silver-purchase law be 1 





pealed, and the dollars of every man’s de e thus made m 
valuable to the creditor, the interest will yearly grow m« nd 
more ‘' considerable,” to the hearty satisfaction of our ** fore 
investor,” who accordingly is urging this repeal] with unfeigned 
enthusiasm 
GREAT BRITAIN THE GREAT CRED! t NATION — WORLD 

One hundred years ago, at a time when France was the only 
rival of England, Edmund Burke, speaking of t noney power 
of Great Britain, said: 

Our capital gives us a superiority w h enables us to set at defiance 


the efforts of France to rival our manufactures The pov 3 Of capita 
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No better description of the effects of capital, as it is 
the British capitalist, was ever given. 
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Robert Peel, in debating the corn lews, still understood its in- 
fluence when he said: 

That we may retain our manufacturing preéminence we must neglect no 
opportunity of securing to ourselves those advantages by which that pre- 
éminence can alone be secured. * * * Theaccumulation of wealth—that 
is, the increase of capital—is one of the chief means by which we can retain 
the eminence we have so long enjoyed. 

And Prof. Senior, in one of his Oxford lectures (1830), ingen- 
uously admits the manner in which the prosperity of Great 
Britain and its great creditor classes is maintained. ‘' The mine 
worked by England,” he says,‘‘is the general market of the world!” 

In a report made in 1854 by a commission appointed by Parlia- 
ment to inquire into the operations of the mining laws of Great 
Britain the following statement appears: 

The large capitals of this country are the great instruments of warfare 
against competing capitals of foreign countries, and are the most essential 
instruments now remaining by which the supremacy of our manufactures 
ean be maintained—the other elements—cheap labor, abundance of raw ma- 
terial, means of communication, and skilled labor, being rapidly in process 
of being equalized. 

All these statements, as to the purpose of the legislative and 
governmental policies of Great Britain, lead up directly to the 
statement made by Mr. Gladstone in his speech in the House of 
Commons on the 28th of February last, in opposition to the mo- 
tion of Sir Henry Meysey Thompson with reference tothe Brus- 
sels conference. 

‘England,’ said Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘is the great creditor of the countries of 
the world; of that there can be no doubt whatever; and it is increasingly the 
great creditor of the countries of the world. I suppose there is not a year 
which passes over our heads which does not largely add to the mass of Brit- 
ish investments abroad. Iam almost afraid to estimate the total amount 
of the proverty which the United Kingdom holds beyond the limits of the 
United Kingdom; but of this Iam well convinced, that it is not to be esti- 
mated by tens or hundreds of millions. One thousand millions probably 
would be an extremely lowand inadequateestimate. Twothousand millions, 
or something even more than that, is very likely to be nearer the mark. I 
think, under these circumstances, it is rather a serious matter to ask this 
country whether we are going to perform this supreme act of self-sacri- 
fice.”’ 

The act of self-sacrifice, to which Mr. Gladstone referred. was 
whether Great Britain should even discuss the question of giv- 
ing a larger use to silver as currency. In giving utterance to 
those views Mr. Gladstone simply “ee in another form 
what had before been so often stated. The gist of his statement 
is contained in his opening remark, that ‘‘ England is the great 
creditor of the countries of the world.” 

Now, Mr. President, it is well known that the United States 
is one of the great debtor countries of the world. If it would be 
an act of self-sacrifice for the creditor classes of Great Britain 
to bring toa halt the unjust and constantly growing apprecia- 
tion of gold, would it not be an act of wisdom on the part of the 
American Senators to do what may be in their power, in the in- 
terest of their own people, to bring about that result without 
reference to the self-sacrifice of the creditor classes of Great 
Britain? 

Mr. Gladstone’s highest estimate—namely, that the property 
which the United Kingdom holds beyond itsown limits, may be 
£2,000,000,000, or $10,000,000,000, is sustained by the statements 
of eminent writers. Prof. Cairnes calculated that according 
to the returns of imports and exports the creditor classes of Great 
Britain receive every year, on their foreign investments, not 
less than $500,000,000, which would be the interest on $10,000,- 
000,000 at 5 per cent. This computation was made in 1874; and 
we may rest assured the amount has not been reduced since then. 

And Prof. Thorold Rogers, in his work on the Economical In- 
terpretation of History, says: 

* * * An enormous and incredible mass of foreign and colonial securi- 
ties is held by British investors. Iam confidently assured by those who 
know the facts well, that at least two thousand millions sterling of such se- 
curities are held in Great Britain, and ear-marked on the stock exchange. 
We in England hold all, or nearly all, the colonial securities, the Indian 
debt, and so large a massof foreign debt that no large purchase can be made 
of such foreign debt on any but the London Stock Exchange. Now, interest 
must be paid on such liabilities, and of course, in accordance with the rule 
laid dewn before, the ordinary way in which such an amount of interest is 
paid, as is implied in the above-stated indebtedness, is by goods, the amount 
or value of which makes the aggregate of imports appear to be vastly in ex- 
cess of the aggregate of exports. * * * In fact, the annual interest which 
the borrowers contract to pay is expressed in the currency of the United 
Kingdom, or in the currency of the borrowing state and community, and in 
theory such debtors are boundto pay inmoney. In practice, however, the 
pay in goods, generaily in raw materials, or in articles which our climate will 
not allow to be produced, or not to be produced in so usefulaform. Hence 
acountry like our own, to whom other countries are largely indebted, always gets 
its raw materials, and some other articles, at the cheapest rates possible.—The 
Economic Interpretation of History, page 98. 

Why, Mr. President, the very object of Great Britain in main- 
taining the gold standard is that her creditor classes may get 
the products of other people’s labor at the ‘‘ cheapest rates pos- 
sible.” They want American wheat and American cotton at the 
‘*cheapest rates possible,” and they are getting them cheaper 
and cheaper as time elapses. 

It needs no prophet to safely predict that by the repeal of the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman law they will get our products 
very much cheaper than ever. 
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While Great Britain appears to be receiving gold as j 
on her foreign investments, yet what she really receiy: 
gold itself—which she does not want—but commodities 
range of prices consistent with the existing quantity , 
money. If the $500,000,000 of interest, which Prof. © 
calculated was received each year by Great Britain. y 
ceived in money, it would be a sum greater than the 


| monetary supply of the kingdom, and, were it possible t, 


tained, would produce such a rise of prices of all eo) 
ties as would create a revolution in the industries and +». 
the country. But no country can retain more than its dist pi), 
tive share of the gold of the world. 
INJURIES INFLICTED ON THE PEOPLE OF GREAT BRITAIN BY THE Al 
OF THE GOLD STANDARD, 

The creditor classes are, and well may be, content to » 
not the money, but the materials which the money wi!) },,.’ 
Producing nothing by their own labor, they can observe 
regret a constant fall inthe prices of the products of othe; 
labor. They know thatit would be impossible to obtain th 
and that, if obtained, it would be good only for its purchasing 
power as money. For hundreds of years, as [ have showy. i: 
has been the determination of those classes to dominate the com. 
mercial and industrial world. They are too intelligent to at. 
tempt, in this age, a domination of force. They know how to 
acquire domination by strategy. ‘This was the basis of their do. 
termination to limit the supply of money to gold alone. 

When they decided to adopt the gold standard they knew tha 
the quantity of money in circulation determined the value of tho 
monetary unit. Before taking that step they were not unawaro 
of the difficulties that would be encountered, but not being they. 
selves producers of wealth they had nothing to fear. The 
eries which their course might inflict upon others was not 4 
matter which concerned them. In the investigation by the pap. 
liamentary committee, made prior to the adoption of the golq 
standard, the manufacturing interests of Great Britain were rey 
resented by wise and thoughtful men, who foresaw and deline 
ated the consequences that must ensue from the carrying out 0! 
the gold policy, but the executive department of the Govern. 
ment of Great Britain turned a deaf ear to the statements of the 
manufacturing and agricultural classes, and listened only to those 
of the bankers and money-lenders. To their interest, t 
at all times since, every other interest was subordinated. 

In describing the consequences of the parliamentary cnact- 
ment which placed Great Britain on the gold standard, Sir 
Archibald Alison says: 


The capital which had been realized during the war [with Nap 
been so great, the influence of the moneyed interest so powerfu at the 
legislature became affected by the desires of its possessors. The monetary 
bill of 1819, before many years had elapsed, added 50 per cent to the valu 
money and weight of debt and taxes. * * * Small landed proprietors wer 
generally ruined from the fall of prices; the magnates stood forth in in- 
creased lustre from the enhanced value of their revenues. Industry ws 
querulous from long-continued suffering; wealth ambitious from sudder 
exaltation.—Continuation of History of Hurope, volume 1, page 3 


And again he says: 


The effects of this sudden and prodigious contraction of the currency) 
soon apparent, and they rendered the next three years a period of ceaseless 
distress and suffering in the British Islands. The accommodation grante 
by the bankers diminished so much, in consequence of the obligati 
upon them of paying in specie, when specie was not to be got, that 
under discount at the Bank of England, which in 1810 had been £23, ; 
and in 1815 not less than £20,660,000. sank in 1820 to £4,672,000, and in [82i to 
£2,722,000. The effect upon prices was not less immediate or appalling 
They declined in general— 

The historian says— 


within six months to half their former amount, and remained at that 
level for the next three years. Distress was universal In the latter 1 
of the year 1819; and that distrust and discouragement was felt 
branches of industry, which is at once the forerunner and the cause 
ater. o 

The land-owners of Great Britain at the time of the passage o/ 
the bill numbered 160,000 persons. By reason of the ruinous 
consequences of the fall in prices they became reduced in the 
course of seven years to 20,000 in number, or less than one-fifth, 
while 15 per cent of the population became the subject of sup- 
port by organized charity. The idleness and distress among the 
people became so universal that mass meetings were held in all 
towns and cities, some of which were attended by as many as 
60,000 persons. Collisions with the troops occurred, in which 
many were killed and wounded. a 

Speaking of the effects of this same bill establishing the gol 
standard, Sir James Graham, in his tract entitled ‘Corn and 
Currency,” published in 1826, says: 


Whether we regard private debts or public burdens, the effe: 
measure of 1819 have been to enact that for every less sum owing a gi 
be paid; prices falling. but pecuniary engagement remaining undiminished, 
the farmer has no profit, the landlord no rent, the manufacturer no cus 
tomer, the laborer no employment; a revolution of property and a deranee 
mentof the whole frame of society must necessarily ensue. 


But the writer significantly adds that— 


Amidst the ruin of the farmer and of the manufacturer, the distress o 
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the landlords and theinsurrections of a populace without bread and without 
employment, one class flourished and was triumphant; the annuitant an 
the tax-eater rejoiced in the in« reased value of money; inthe sacrifice of pro 
ductive industry to unproductive wealth, in the victory of the drones over 
the bees. 

But these sufferings had no effect then and similar sufferings 
have none now on men determined to gain an advantage for 
themselves at the expense of the masses of the people. | 

Ever since the establishment of the gold standard the business | 
of the English people, and that of all people having the gold 
standard, has been subjected to frequent and violent panies, re- 
sulting from the incongruities and 
tem wholly insufficient, and growing yearly more insufficient, | 
for the performance of the task imposed upon it. But,as was to 
be expected, when anything occurs calculated to expose the 
monstrosity of asystem under which rich and powerful classes 
are increasing their riches and perpetuating their power, the 
professors of political economy and the writers for the daily press 
attempt to account for its eccentricities by the most absurd and 
contradictory hypotheses—even Prof. Jevons, a most distin- 
guished economist, actually connecting the causation of the 
numerous panics, periodically occurring in Great Britain, with 
the recurrence of the spots on the sun! 

Our statisticians, economists, and statesmen who laud the gold 
standard and recommend its adoption by the United States, may 
flatter themselves that their theories are supported by the sup- 
posed fact that England isa rich nation, but we know nothing 
about the riches of a nation until we shall ascertain how those 
riches are distributed. The distribution of wealth in a country 
isa subject upon which it is difficult to arrive at very exact in- 
formation. Those whos; business it is to write upon public 
questions, especially in monarchical countries, deem it a patri- 
otic duty to give rose-colored views of the conditions of society. 

A POET’S DESCRIPTION OF ARTISAN LIFE IN ENGLAND. 

Such a picture is one that I am about to read from an address 
recently delivered by Sir Edwin Arnold at Birmingham, in Eng- 
land. When people read such descriptions of the conditions of | 
life, which they suppose to exist among the masses of the people | 
of Great Britain, it is no wonder they call it a rich nation; no 
wonder they call the gold standard a great standard; no wonder 
thut the creditor classes should welcome such statements, and 
hold them up to the admiring gaze of an appreciating world as 
evincing the beauties and excellencies of the gold standard. Sir 
Edwin Arnold said: 


Upon the face of facts, is life—even were it transient—so bad a thing as 
some people make out? Look at common modern existence as we see it, 
and note to what rich elaboration and large degrees of comfort it has come 
I leave aside for the moment uncivilized nations and the bygone struggles 








ibsurdities of a money sys- | 


of our race; its wars and woes; its tyranniesand superstitions; all of which | ‘ 


history has greatly exaggerated, not telling us of the contemporaneons con 
tentments. I invite you briefly to contemplate an artisan’s existence in your 
own Birmingham. Let alone the greatness of being an Englishman, and | 
the supreme safety and liberty of his daily life, what king of old ever farea 
so royally? What magician of fairy tales ever owned so many slaves to 
bring him treasures and pleasure at wish? Observe his dinner board! With 
out being luxurious, the whole globe has been his servingman to spread it 

The currants in this dumpling are a tribute from classic Greece, and 
tinned salmon or kippered herring a token from the seas and rivers of Can 
ada or Norway. He may partake, if he will, of rice that ripened under the 
hot skies of Patna or Rangoon; of cocoa—that ‘food of the gods’’—plucked 
under the burning blue of the equator. For his rasher of bacon the hog ex 
press runs daily with 10,000 grunting victims into Chicago. Dutch or Brit 
tany hens have laid him his eggs, and Danish cows grazed the daisies of | 
Elsinore to produce his cheese and butter. If he drinks beer, it is odds that 
Russiaand Bavaria have contributed to it the barley and the hops; when he 
has finished eating, it will be the Mississippi flats or the gardens of the An 
tilles that fill for him his pipe with the comforting tobacco. He has fared, I 
say, at home as no Lucullus ever fared; and then, for a trifle, his daily news 
paper puts at his command information from the whole globe, the freshness 
and fullness of which make the news-bearers of Augustus Cesar, thronging 
hourly into Rome, ridiculous. At work, machinery of wonderful invention 
redeems his toil from servitude and elevates it to an art 

Is he fond of reading? There are free libraries open to him, full of inte! 
jectual and imaginative wealth. Is he artistic? Galleries rich with beauti 
ful paintings and statues are prepared for him. “Was he children? They can 
be excellently educated for next to nothing. Would he communicate with | 
absent friends? His messengers pass in the Queen's livery bearing his let- | 
ters everywhere by sea and land; or in the hour of urgency the ariel of elec 
tricity will flash for him a message to the ends of the kingdom at the price | 
of a quart of small beer. Steam shall carry him wherever he wants to go | 

| 








for a penny a mile; and when he is sick, the charitable institutions he has 
too often forgotten in health render him such succor assick goddesses never 
got from Aesculapius, nor Ulysses at the white hand of Queen Helen. 

Does he encounter accident? For him as for all others the benigrant 
science of our time, with the hypodermic syringe or a waft o/ chloroform 
has abolished agony; while for dignity of citizenship he may help when 
election time comes by his vote to sustain or to shake down the noblest em- 
pire ever built by genius and valor. Let the fancy fill - the imperfect pic 
ture with these thousand helps and adornments that civilization has brought 
even to lowly lives; and does it not seem stupid and ungrateful to say, as 
some go about saying, that such an existence, even if it were transitory, is 
not for itself distinctly worth possessing? 


No man can doubt that in presenting this picture the distin- 
guished poet and writer is perfectly sincere. So long as the 
rich and cultured classes in those countries are enjoying life, it 
is a great comfort to them to suppose that all others enjoy it. 
They concern themselves very little with the sufferings or bur- 
dens of the workers, and especially of those who are relegated | 
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| of Sir Edwin Arnold. 
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| to idleness. They have no personal knowledge of those condi- 

tions. Itis gratifying to their sense of humanity to su) 30 
tnat enforce idleness is u e l Vv wo Ly ve n 
UL NOM goid standard respons Tine 
are supposed to be inevit ible \"} y find so. n FOOU 
in theirown path that they assume somethine of a lik ood 
tune for everybody els 

For idleness the only s geestion they ve to make is that 
charity shall be brought to bear. So « 1s e investi- 
gated only with reference to tl ts whi ! y 
may have onthem. Even the philanthro , the persons who 
have some heart, and those who see the mis of the sses 
as matters of daily observation. are dispo ed tor Las 
the results of natural causes, or of the inseruta de Os ( 
Providence The literat , therefore, which dea \ 
real condition of the masses of t eople is very limited Low 
few examine those conditions at their source 

We can, however, ascertain some general facts which may aid 
us in arriving ata judgment as to the wisdom of tl nal 
policies that dominate the Government of Great Brit. i 0 
which none can be more important than its monetary po 

CONCENTRATION OF WEALTH IN REAT BRITAIN 

The concentration of wealth in that country is illustrated by 
the distribution of the national debt, amounting to ov }, 00, 
000,000, which, a short time ago, oflicinl returns showed to 
be held in the hands of only 12 persons, th erag ing 

| $30.0 0 to each person owning the debt. The greater prosperity 

of the French people is illustrated by the nd more ven- 


wider a 

eral distribution of the public debt of that country. Even so 
long ago as 1867 that debt was held in the ownership of 1,095,683 
persons, averaging but $2,000 each, and since that time it has 
obtained even a wider distribution. 

‘he following statement of the distribution of land owne: 
ship in Great Britain and Ireland is a summary from the re- 
cent work on political economy by Prof. J. S. Nicholson, of Ed- 
inburgh: 

England and Wales, total area, 37,000,000 of acres. A body 
not exceeding 4,500 own more than hal Less than 280 
people own one-siath of the inclosed land. 
one-eighteenth part, or 2,000,000 acres. On 


of men 


Sixty-six people own 
manowns 186,397 
acres. 

[reland, total area, 20,000,000 acres. Twohundred and ninety- 
two people own one-third. Seven hundred and forty-four people 
ownone-half. There are three persons owning more thin 100,- 
QOUU acres each. 

In Scotland the figures are still more striking. Total acre- 
age about 19,000,000. One owner has 1,326,000 acres and 32,000 
in England as well. There are five owners with more than 300,- 
000 acres each. Twelve men own one-quarter of al 
Nine-tenths of the whole of that country belongs to 
1,700 people. ; 

The following summary is still more startling: 

Two-thirds of the whole of England and Wales 
10,207 persons. 

Two-thirds of the whole of Ireland owned by 1,942 persons. 

Two-thirds of the whole of Scotland owned by 

One man owns an entire county extending across Scotland. 
One land owner in Scotland a few years ago appropriated 300 
miles of land to a deer forest, evicting many families to 
make room for the deer. 

SOME PROSE-WRITERS’ DESCRIPTIONS OF LIFE IN THE POET'S COUNTRY 

In a book entitled Breadwinners Abroad, Mr. Robert P. 
Porter, late Superintendent of the United States Census, speaks 
of a district he visited—the nail-makine district near Birming- 
ham, England, within a few miles of the spot at which 
livered the glowing description I have read from the remarks 
Mr. Porter s Lys: 
It is said that 24,000 persons are engaged in 
Though within 7 miles of the 


otland. 


} 
i 
f than 


ewer 
owned by 


on 
300 persons 


square 


this dismal district making 





nails and rivets reat and prosperous city of 
Birm rham no one seems to know or care about this army of men, women, 
young giris, and children condemned to a life of wretched slave . 
The inhabitants of this desolate district are among the most industrious 


and yet the most wretched im England. They are engaged in making all 







kinds of nails, rivets, and chains. The work is done in little smithies at- 
tached to the hovels in which the workers reside. * * * These houses, as 
1 rule, contain little or no furniture. They are filthy and wretched beyond 
description. What spare time the unhappy nailer’s wife gets from nurs 
ing the baby and preparing the meager meals is spent at the smithy fire 
pounding away attheanvil until late at night But the extra work that the 
woman does, combined with that of one child uv a girl of 14—will barely 
keep the family from starvation . The most cruel part of this 
business is that young women should be allowed to work at what Is called 
the “‘olivers,”’ a heavy iron machine worked by means of two. wooden 





treadles. I found numbers of girls ma s large 8inch bolts on the 
machines, and indeed they seemed to work with masculine firmness and 
with far more vigor than the men. * * * Their earnings do not exceed 
$1.25 per week. 

In this way mothers, daughters, and mere children toil and slave on from 
indeed one man told me that nails had been made here for 
over acentury in this way. How they exist is a mystery to me. They live 
in hovels, they are poorly fed, and poorly clad. They marry early, and sev- 
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eral girls not over 17 were pointed out to me as mothers of children 2 and 3 
yearsofage. The men have an unmuscularlook; most of them are very pale 
and lean and leaden-eyed. Thesmall nailers are not protected by the Eng- 
lish factory act and they work in their father’s shops sometimes until late 
at night. The time to see the nailers at work is at night. The sharp din of 
the hammer on the anvil, and the dull rapid thud of the oliver as it flattens 
the heads of the nails aad spikes still rings in my ear from last night. I can 
see the bright sparks from the forge, the red-hot nails clattering down to 
join their cooler brethren, the bending forms of the men, the women and 
the girls, little children creeping into the clattering, scintillating nail shop 
for the sake of warmth, and every now and then the red flames from the 
forges illuminating the scene and making more distinct the wierd form of 
these shadowy creatures doomed to a never-ending industrial treadmill. 

In some cases I found mothers and three, and even four, daughters at the 
forge. In most of such instances, the father, 1 was told, spent his time in 
the public house, and the united earnings of the entire family would be less 
than %. Many of the nailers actually starve, und cases of the deepest sor- 
row are not uncommon. “ Misery,’ as the London Standard correspondent 
wrote, ‘so deep and dreadful that the most graphic pen can but faintly con- 
vey its depth of sorrow is witnessed.” * * * Not long agoa journalist 
of ability undertook to show the desperate condition of the working classes 
here. I donot mean the idle, worthless, good-for-nothing people, but just 
such industrious people as those described in this letter. He sent the re- 
sult of his inquiries to a Liberal journal and the manager refused to pub- 
lish the facts. He wrote: “It is better not to call attention to such matters. 
It could dono good.” * * * It is time the truth about industrial Enc- 
land is tokd. The London Standard has dared tospeak out on the condition 
of labor in the Black Country, and when that paper makes the following 
statement I can say that actually accords with some of the horrible facts 
which have come within my observation during my stay in this dismal re- 
rion : 
of Women withina few days of their confinement have been known to work 
in the agony of exhaustion in order to earn a few pence at the hearth—not 
the hearth of home, but the hearth of the forge; they have been known to 
return to work in a day or two after childbirth, emaciated in constitution, 
weak and weary for the want of simple nourishment. Their children, rag- 
ged and ill-fed, have to lead miserable and wretched lives, with no hope be- 
fore them but a life of wickedness and vice.’’— The Breadwinners Abroad, chap- 
ter 48. 


Should it be said that these statements are from the pen of an 
American writer, we need not trust altogether to Americans. 


PAUPERISM IN LONDON, 


In a letter of Mr. Arnold White, a prominent citizen of London, 
England, in the daily Times of that city, dated January 11, 1893, 
we find a statement of a few significant facts which give us : 
striking view of the condition of that class of people in England 
which the well-to-do call the lower orders. Mr. White states 
that according to an official publication—the Directory of the 
charitable associations of London—a great body of associations 
which number nine hundred and eighty-six, there were received 
by those organizations in cash during the year 1892 the sum of 
£6,246,136 (over $31,000,000), to be distributed among the poor. 
He adds that from his long and intimate acquaintance with the 
city he is certain that at least twice that sum is given each year 
as private charity. 

Kiven if we assume an equal sum only to be given, there are 
$60,000,000 a year expended in organized and unorganized char- 
ities in the city of London. At the rate of 32a week (and peo- 
ple would hardly give more, as a regular weekly gratuity, to 
paupers) this sum would support 600,000 persons all the year 
yound. This is 12 per cent of the entire population of London. 

Inasmuch as the people of European cities are not given to in- 
discriminate charities, it must be assumed that of this large 
number of persons a considerable proportion are cases of chronic 
idleness. 

In accordance with the laissez-faire maxims of the period, the 
enforced idleness that comes of a volume of money shrinking in 
comparison with the demand for it is charged to the dullness of 
trade—never to the policies of the Government—which are sup- 
posed to have no responsibility for dullness of that character. 
In ninty-nine cases, however, out of one hundred this dullness 
is caused by a shrinking money volume—a matter wholly within 
the correcting power of the Government. 

The estimate of Mr. Arnold White is sustained by estimates 
based upon actual investigations. But who would care to make 
those investigations? 

None but those who have to do with the classes immediately 
concerned. Not the prosperous; not the creditor classes; not 
the bankers: not the cultured and the literary classes. Who 
would undertake a work which may well make the stout heart 
quail? That which wealth, culture, and refinement disdained 
or neglected to do, religious enthusiasm, not for the first time, 
undertook. And [ will say here in behalf of the writer I am 
about to quote, that as his book created a sensation in Eng- 
land, there was appointed a committee of most distinguished 
persons to investigate his career and his work, and after investi- 
—— that committee made a unanimous report commending 

im and his work in the most hearty manner and approving 
his efforts for the improvement of the condition of the unfortu- 
nates of whom he writes. 


THE FATE OF ENGLAND S SUBMERGED TENTH. 
Gen. Wiliiam Booth, in his book entitled In Darkest England, 
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gives some idea of the condition of a large class of his coun: 
men. In the introduction of his subject he says: 


In setting forth the difficulties which have to be grappled with, I 
endeavor in all things to understate rather than overstate my cas: 
this for two reasons: First, any exaggeration would create a react ion 
secondly, as my object is to demonstrate the practicability of so), ir 
problem, I do not wish to magnify its dimensions. . , 


He then proceeds: 


The denizens in darkest England for whom LIappeal are, first, t} 
having no capital or income of their own, would ina month be d 
sheer starvation were they exclusively dependent upon the m 
by their own work; and second, those who, by their utmost ¢ 
unable to attain the regulation allowance of food which the law p 
as indispensable even for the worst criminals in our jails. Lsorrow 
mit that it would be Utopian in our present social arrangement to 
attaining for every honest Englishman a jail standard ofall the; 
of life. Sometime, perhaps, Wwe may venture to hope that ove 
worker on English soil will always be as warmly clad, as heaith 
and as regularly fed as our criminal convicts—but that is not , 
is it possiple to hope for many years to come that human beir 
will be as well cared for as horses. 

Mr. Carlyle long -go remarked that the four-footed worker h 
got all that this two-handed one is clamoring for: ‘‘'There a 
horses in England which are able and willing to work which } 
food and lodging and go about sleek-coated and satisfied in heart 
itisimpossible. “But,” said Carlyle, **the human brain, lookir 
sleek English horses, refuses to believe in such imposs 
men.” Nevertheless forty years have passed since Carly 
we seem to be no nearer the attainment of the four-footed s 
two-handed worker. ‘Perhaps it might be nearer realizati 
eynic, “if we could only produce men according to the a 
horses and promptly send them to the slaughterhou 
prime,” which of course is notto be thoughtof. What 


Asks Gen. Booth— 


is the standard toward which we may venture to aim with some 
of realization in our time? Itis a very humble one, butif realized 
solve the worst problems of modern society. Itis the standard of 
don cab horse. 

When in the streets of London a cab horse, weary, or careless, or 
trips or falls and lies stretched out in the midst of the trafic, th 

stion of debating how he came to stumble before they try to g 
s;legs again. The cab horse is a very real illustration of poor 
down humanity; he usually falls down because of overwork and m 
ing. * * * If not for his own sake, then merely in order to yn 
obstruction of the traffic, all attention is concentrated upon the qu 
how we are to get him on his legs again. The load is taken off, the 
is unbuckled, or, if need be, cut, and everything is done to help} 
Then he is put in the shafts again and once more restored to hi 
round of work. That is the first point. 

The second is that every cab horse in London has three things; a 
for the night, food for his stomach, and work allotted to it by whic! 
earnitscorn. These are the two points of the cab horse’s charter 
he is down he is helped up, and while he lives he has food, shelter, ar 
That. although a humble standard, is at present absolutely unatts 
by millions—literally by millions—for our fellow men and women 
country. Can the cab horsecharter be gained for human beings’ | 
7a. ¢.9 ~ 

The first question, then, which confronts us is, what are the din 
of the evil? How many of our fellow-men dwell in this darkest FE 
How can we take the census of those who are fallen below the ca 
standard to which it is our aim to elevate the most wretched of om 
trymen? 

The moment you attempt to answer this question you are confront 
the fact that the social problem has scarcely been studied at all s: 
ically. Goto Mudie’s and ask for all the books that have been writt 
the subject, and you will be surprised to find how few there are. Th: 
probably more scientific books treating of diabetes or of gout than th 
dealing with the great social malady which eats out the vitals of such 1 
bers of our people. 

Of late there has bsen achange forthe better. The report ofthe Royal 
mission on the housing of the poor and the report of the committee 
House of Lords on sweating, represent an attempt at least to ascerta 
facts which bear upon the condition of the pecete. But, after all, : 
minute, patient, intelligent observation has been devoted to the st 
earthworms than to the evolution, or rather the degradation of the sun 
section of our people. Here and there in the immense field, indi) 
workers make notes, and occasionally emit a wail of despair, but wh 
there any attempt, even so much as to take the first preliminary s' 
counting those who have gone under. 


Gen. Booth then enters upon anestimate, based upon an act 
industrial census of East London, of the conditions of the 
ple throughout the countryas awhole. Counting the house 
and the starving, as well as the criminals and the members 
the pauper workhouses—all who get relief, whether indoors or 
outdoors, as well as those who get neither—and including Pny- 
land only, without reference to Scotland or Ireland, after enw 
erating the actual figures upon which his estimates are bse 
he sums up the case as follows: 

This brings my total to 3,000,000, or, to put it roughly, to one-tenth o 


population. 
According to Lord Brabazon and Mr. Samuel Smith, between two ani 


three millions of our population are always pauperized and degraded 
Mr. Chamberlain says— 


I am still quoting from Mr. Booth’s book— 
there is “a population equal to that of the metropolis ’’—thatis, between four 
and five million—‘* which has remained constantly in a state of abject dest 
tution and misery.’’ Mr. Giffin is more moderate. The submerged class 
according to him, comprises 1 in 5 of manual laborers, or 6 in 100 of the po} 
— — Giffin does not add the third million which is living on the 
vVorder e. 


Between Mr. Chamberlain’s four millions and a half and Mr. 
Giffin’s one million eight hundred thousand, Gen. Booth says he 












































js content to take three millions as representing the total num 
bers of the destitute. He continues: 
| est England may be said, then, to have a po} ation a ‘ ‘ 
~~ ¢ scotland. Three million men, women, an . as 
= itude, in a condition nominally free but real l 
W we have tosave. — 
a large order. England emar rted r neg ro 
of £40,000,000 sterling, ana has ver ¢ r a l S » 
n wv own doors, from Plymouth to Ps te) t 
; nt of humanity—three million human b Ss » are ¢ 
em to taskmasters as mer is any West I 
1 in destitution and despal 
thing to be done with the Can a thing be <¢ ; ( 
ie 3 million-headed ma to be regarded as offering a } lem as 1 
t of the London sewage wh 1. feculen in f ‘ring w 1 
y up and down the basin Than with the if 
recent publication entitled M: s and Clas : V 
ial and industrial i ingland, th thor, H r : 
1 } 1-} . 41 1} . . , 
juotes Canon Blackley, o Church of Eng , 
nortions which p tt I , l were 1 easi 
propor ions Wi nh pauperi Th at ed Lv no isi 
rined, but as the clergymanofa parish had e3 ! 
{ fdeath in his char 1 vd 1 ti th« par i rs \ 
: en years had died over 6 years of ag ‘ per cent i died in t 
r of pauper lief Mor * at regu eve r ¢ 
( n had mad ni i I l I i | 
‘ ih per ¢ t he il to all « £ . } 
he number of those who | vi r tl nse ‘ j t 
lid we learn but the horri 3 1 ! g } 
people, if they reached 60 yea fi Ww i Lie 
The same author quotes Mr. Joseph Chamberlain asstating at 
public meeting in England th 
present time, of the working cla s, one in two, if he reaches tl 
a st certain to come upon t fi 3 subsis 
Mr. Chamberlain continues: 
I Ly well be that some of se d their have be 
bi rht to it by intemperance or misconduct « ther. But 
no ly will persuade me that that is true of all of or ¢ 
the largsr portion of them. It is impx< » that > of the ir 
dustrial population of this Kin lone an ¥ rve the 
which under existing circumstances is ably in store for them. [Cheers 





nerican heart can fail to be moved 
ti under which an enormo 
live? We look in vain for the 
story have made us famil- 
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CONDITIONS OF CHILD LAB IN THE HOME OF THE GOLD ANDARD 
What American can have patience with the laudations heh 
of the riches of Great Britain, when he knows that parents ¢ 





compelled to force their children of tender years to hard and 
dreary labor in order that the family taken altogether may eke 
out a bare existence. Greatnumbers of little boys and girls, the 
future men and women of Great Britain, are wearing out their 





young lives in order that the nation may be called rich, and 1 
be heid up to the admiring gaze of the people of the United States. 

In an able work upon The Wages Question, referrin 
conditions of child-labor in England, Gen. Francis A. 
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the horrors of “ sweating dens 
era the parents’ condition, ater becomes the ssure on them to 
crowd their children somehow 1ere, into service; the scantier the r¢ 
muneration of their present employment, the less becomes their ability to 
secure promising openings or to obtain favor from outside for the better 
disposition of their offspring. Once in the mill, we know how little chance 
E there is of the children afterwards taking up for themselves another way of 
B life. 
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; We know, too, that in the agricultural districts of England gangs of chil- 
7 dren of all ages, from 16 down to 10, or even 5 years, have been formed 
3 and driven from farm to farm, and from parish to parish. to work all day 


under strange overseers and to sleep at night in barns 


(Page 201 


huddled all together, 
without distinction of sex. 


And he adds: 
So late as 1870 





children were employed in the brick 


At 
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under strange task masters years of age. I 

ing in its details, of a boy weighing pounds carr f 

clay weighing 43 pounds 7 miles a day, and walki not! > | 

where his burden was to be assumed.— 7’ Vages ( tion, | 
4 Quoting from the reports of some English Government in- | 
i spectors, the same author says: 

Speaking alike of the weaving sheds of the cotton districts and of the 
woolen districts, Dr. Bridges and Mr. Holmes, in their report to the loca 





government board, in 1873, say: ‘“‘ The work is done in the at majority of 
cases by women; a considerable portion of these are married, and the prac 
tice of working until the last stage of and of returning to work 
Within a month, sometimes within a fortnight, ren a week, of childbirth, is 
as common in the West Riding (of York) asin Lancashire.” An old factory 
4 surgeon says: “I regard the mother urn to the mill as almost a sen 
: tence of death to the child.” tisa iitful source of permanent injury 
, to the mother herself.— The Wages Q page 52 


What a picture for the instruction of the American working 
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longer to make what they deem sufficient return on their money. 
Hence they seck abroad the investments and profits that, were 
their wisdom as great as their cupidity, they would be able to 
find at home. In the search for foreign investments they nat- 
urally seek as most desirable the country in which consumption 
is greitest. No country in the world can, inthe earnings or ex- 
penditures of its people, compare with the United States. Our 
people consume fully three times as much as the average con- 
sumption per capita of the people of Europe. 

OUR COUNTRY DOES NOT NEED FOREIGN 

Under a proper monetary condition the people of this country 
would not need foreign money. We should be able to attend to 
our own business and to maintain justice and equity among our 
own people without asking permission from foreign countries. 
The British Government is determined to treat the Unitei 
States as an annex to Lombard street; and their efforts are sec- 
onded by a few persons in this country who delight to be known 
rather as citizens of the world than of the United States. The 
masses of the people of this country will not permit a perpetual 
injury to be inflicted on them simply because the Government, or 
governing classes, of some other country are so indifferent to the 
welfare of their own people as to maintain a shrinking money 
standard, which constantly relegates large numbers to idleness. 

The people of the United States are too brave to be enslaved 
by military power. The combined armies of the earth, with all 
he powder, shot, and shell they could bring to bear, would be 
impotent to reduce to a condition of servitude the fearless and 
undaunted people of this country. But, Mr. President, many a 
man who can encounter even death itself with a smile, can not 
face ahungry family; and apeople that never could be conquered 
by a foreign foe may be reduced to abject submission by a few 
foreigners, codperating with a few of their own people, through 
the subtle and clandestine manipulation of the volume of money. 
Without financial independence, political independence is butan 
empty name. 

If the creditor classes of Great Britain can have their way 
now in establishing the financial measures of this country, and 
can dictate, as they are dictating and shaping, the national pol- 
icies of this Republic, the sufferings and heroism of our fore- 
fathers have been in vain. What does independence mean? 
Hear Webster's definition of it: 

Absence of dependence; exemption from reliance on others or control 
from them; self-subsistence or maintenance; direction of one’s own affairs 
without interference. 

These are all self-evident significations of the term. But it is 
said that independence means freedom to make our own laws 
without interference from others. Lawsabout what? Does inde- 
pendence mean the right to make laws to prevent Great Britain 
from sending her troops here to reduce this country to posses- 
sion? By no means. What would she do with the country? 
Of what use would possession be to her unless she could tax us 
or compel us to pay tribute? That question was settled some- 
time ago. But why should Great Britain put herself to the 
trouble and expense now of sending troops here to reduce this 
country to possession when she can secure all the tribute she 
wishes by voluntary acts of Congress—which contract our money 
volume, acts by which the value of gold will be enormously en- 
hanced? Whatmorecan she haveor wish to have, than the right 
to tax the laborofthiscountry? Thatrightshe has already ina 
measure secured—that is to say, her creditor classes have se- 
cured, by their success in compelling our people to render trib- 
ute to them through the ingenious and unsuspecting operation 
of our own laws, first, by the demonetization of one of the money 
metals in which our debts to Great Britain were payable, and, 
secondly, when Congress sought to correct that error, then, by 
the violent and little less than criminal interposition of the ex- 
ecutive officers of our Government in behalf of the bondholder, 
to his unfair advantage and against the interests of the produc- 
ing messes of this country. 

The governing classes of Great Britain are much beiter off to 
have this country take the trouble of passing its own laws in so 
far as concern the police regulations and the maintenance of in- 
ternal order, while permitting those classes to reap all the bene- 
fits to come from the possession of what are tantamount to large 
colonial dependencies, teeming with an active, enterprising, 
and vigilant population. They get $80,000,000 a year in inter- 
est, and on other accounts, from the great dependency India; 
they get probably thrice that much from the United States, 
which, if the pending measure become a law, will displace India 
as the principal dependency of Great Britain, though out of re- 
gard for our creditors and. foreign rulers we will not give them 
the trouble to appoint agents to collect taxes and tribute. We 
will ourselves see that they are paid. 

Owing to the poverty of the people of India it is impossible 
that much more can be extorted from them in the form of tribute 
to the creditor classes of Great Britain; but so far as concerns 
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the people of the United States, their very activity, enerey. ;, 
genuity, and enterprise form the groundwork of the hope ot ( eae 
Britain and her creditor classes that here they may find a fel, 
worthy of their effort. They are intelligent enough to know 
that any form of tribute exacted from the people of this coun 
must be in ciandestine form; for while the people of India am 
unable to defend themselves the people of the United Stata 
have but clearly to perceive the evil in order instantly to ayy)> 
a remedy. ; aia 

Hence the necessity of calling gold a ‘‘standard,” so that 
propositions to increase the volume of money in accordance 
population may be met by the objection that there is no pore 
of the ‘‘standard” with which to make possible an inerenca 
and that however much a fall of prices may be regretted it jg 
unavoidable! os 

They keep outof view, and outof reach of the people, the truth 
as to a standard, which is, that it is nota material but a quantit 
To them, gold commends itself because its limitation of gy jn- 
tity isextreme. With a gold standard it is impossible to haya 
much money—impossible to have such increase as to keep ered 
itors from looting the producers of the world. 

The London Daily News, in itsissue of May 10, 1892, speaking 
of bimetallism editorially, says: . 

‘* For Great Britain, preéminently the creditor among all na- 
tions, to adopt it, would be midsummer madness, indeed.” * Bj- 
metallism,” it adds, ‘‘ would shake to its foundations the finan- 
cial fame and supremacy of Great Britain.” Well, Mr. Presj- 
dent, if the installation of justice would have the effectof shak- 
ing to its foundation the financial fame and supremacy of Gr 
Britain, it only shows how far removed from the true standard 
that fame and supremacy are. The ‘‘supremacy” to which the 
Daily News refers is the power of the creditor toextort from his 
debtor more than is called for by the contract. 

There can be no doubt that the restoration of silver to its fy] 
function as money of ultimate payment would tend to lessen that 
power, would tend to retard the further appreciation of gold, 
But that tendency would not deprive the creditor of anything 
to which he is rightfully entitled. It would simply render it less 
easy for him to commit a fraud; less easy to compel the d 
to return more than was agreed upon. Theargument thit Eng 
land’s financial supremacy would be destroyed by the free coin- 
age of silver may be a justifiable argument to present to the 
moneyed classes of Great Britain, but it is incomprehensible how 
it can be presented to the people of the United States. 


EFFECT OF THE GOLD STANDARD ON IRELAND, 


The effect which that standard is having upon the people of 
Ireland is well summed up by Archbishop Walsh, of Dublin. In 
an interview originally printed in the Dublin Freeman’s Journal, 
and since publisbed in a pamphlet entitled Bimetallisim and 
Monometallism, Archbishop Walsh says: 


Here is where the difficultycomes in. [m all such cases the farmer is un 
der the obligation of paying, year after year, anamount specified in pound 
shillings and pence. But then this rent, or other annual og aoa Which he 
has tognake. though it is thus specified in amount, is really increasing, t 
is to say, becoming more burdensome from year to year, 

To bring the matter to a point, it comes to this, that year after yea 
corn, more hay, more cattle, have to be sold by the farmer to enable hii 
get the gold which is required to meet that annual payment. 

But, of course, if he has not more corn, more hay, or more cattle to sell 
he can not, out of what he has to sell, get enough to enable him to make 
that payment. 

And, plainly, the longer the term for which his “fixed” annual payment 
has to be made, the more disastrous must be the results to him. 

As for the tenant-purchaser, he probably thinks that, after the extra pres- 
sure of the first few years, he may look back to easy times for the rest I 
life. He little knows what is before him. If things go on asthey are, i l 
be harder for him ten or twelve years hence to pay £40 a year than it woul 
be for him to pay £50a year now. But of all this he knows nothing. Ho 
could he? His only idea is that a pope is always a pound,a sovereign is 
always a sovereign. So in the belief that the yearly payment, when it is 
reduced to £40, will be well within his reach, he puts his head into the halter 


Archbishop Walsh continues: 


This aspect of the case is brought out forcibly also by the Belgian econ 
mist, Emile de Laveleye: 

‘This consideration,” he says, ‘‘especially affects Ireland. * * * 

“Tf you can let tenants hold their lands for nothing, it would be all right 
but if they have to pay a fair rental, either to landlords or to the Govern- 
ment, or to purchase at a fair price, they must then sell produce so as to 
procure the amount requisite for purchase or for a fair rent. 

“If the eo of this pe en is very low, and is still falling lower, then the 
tenants will be incapable of raising the required sum, and it will be neces 
sary toevictthem * * * or to cancel their debts. 

“The supply of gold being wholly insufficient, a fall in prices must ensue 
hence the ruin of Irish cultivators in spite of home rule.”’ 


THE POSITION OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 

Last summer the British Government knew that a great dis- 
cussion was soon to take place in this country upon the silver 
question; having observed the published statements that anex- 
traordinary session of Congress was to be called for the purpose 
of debating it. Knowing the strength of the free-coinage sen- 
timent among the masses of the people of this country, Great 
Britain deliberately threw down the gauntlet of defiance to the 
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United States by closing the mints of India to free coinage pt 


And, assuming that when Great Britain spoke all discussion on 
the part of other nations was closed, we had the assurance of 
the chancellor of the British exchequer, in Parliament on the 
sth of August last, that the order in council had forever destroyed 
bimetallism! This statement he made in a tone of supreme tri- 
umph and cynical satisfaction. 

Where was the United States Government during this time 
the United States, of all the nations of the earth the most in- 
terested? The position of our Chief Magistrate on the question 
is well illustrated by the line from Emerson: 

Iam the doubter and the doubt, 


but in the words of the supplemental line, the Genius of the Re- 
public admonishes the President as well as Great Britain: 
They reckon ill who leave me out 


The people of the United States, Mr. President, do not pro- 
pose to be left out of the consideration as to what shall be the 
material or the quantity of their money. Great Britain may 
have what material and what quantity of money it pleases, and 
may extort usury in compound or in quintuplicated form from 
such nations as India and Egypt, whose people are the remnants 
of exhausted races and have not the genius or the 
defend themselves. But we are not yet a dependency of Great 
Britain, and our President is not a governor-general who can 
issue orders in council. The people of this country propose 
to regulate their own affairs, without orders in co incil or orders 
from Downing street. 

Instead of calling Congress together for the purpose of adopt- 
ing the true American policy of an instant remonetization of 
silver, as the answer of the United States to the order of the 
British Government, the Executive of the Republic is found to 
be the head and accepted chief of a new party, composed of mem- 
bers of the two leading political parties, who find no inspiration 
in the Declaration of Independence, and no authority in the Con- 
stitution of the United States, by which our people, after a cen- 
tury of self-government, can extricate themselves from the net 
which the so-called and self-styled ‘* great creditor nation” and 
‘‘ vreat rich nation” has set for mankind. 

If we are to be governed by Lombard street and by British 
policies, if we are really to be controlled by the English govern- 
ing classes, and if they are to decide upon what is to be taken 
as money in the United States, would it not be well, in order to 
save them trouble, for us to declare by statute law that the unit 
of money hereafter in this country shall be the pound sterling? 
In that way the English creditors will be saved a great deal of 
trouble in making their computations. 

Is there notsome danger, if we donot adopt this planand accept 
their unit of money asour unit of money, that we shall be placed 
alongside Mexico and India and the Argentine? Had we not 
better, while it is yet time, and before the Constitution of the 
United States has become obsolete, as it will become under the 
operation of the gold standard, adopt this plan by a constitu- 
tional amendment, or (which will be equally binding) by a de- 
cree of the Chief Magistrate? 

For the first time in our national history we find ourselves put- 
ting into execution, through officers elected by the people of the 
United States, plans formulated in Downing street. Verily, 
Mr. President, time has its revenges. , 

Inasmuch as the policies of Great Britain are so much better 
than ours—so much better than those planned for us by Wash- 
ington, Hamilton, Jefferson, Madison, aii sue others whom we 
have evidently been mistaken in regarding as great men—it is 
clear that it was the error of the centuries that these colonies 
ever became independent States. Whowere Washington, Ham- 
ilton, and Jefferson—those arch-enemies of Great Britain—that 
they should be named on the same day or in the same century 
with Presidents who offer up ‘‘daily prayers” that the delay oc- 
casioned by the Senate in carrying into execution plans for gold 


monometallism, rejected by the founders of our Government, may 


not bring discredit and dishonor to the United States? 
Who, especially, was Washington that he should bid his coun- 


strength to | 
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present President of the United States, wish our curr y ‘to 
be of such character as will demonst) ite abroad our wis 

good fai thus placing us upon firm fi dation ar é ; 
amol tne natk sort Aa nh l } W n 
ton Would it not be better to demonstrate this } Vhat 
has ‘‘abroad ” got to dowith us? Ifit be { that iss t, is 





there to be no justice at h POW Ldonotw i to 
| exaggerate, but I suppose it to be univer vy conc oth 
| abroad and at home, that the United States is not merely the 
greatest nation now of the earth, but the test that r has 
been of the earth, and that it gives ( bo« not 
smaller, but greater, with the advance of t 
[s it necessary for the splendid citizenship of th Light 
Republic, the possession and he tance <¢ iO. 
and aspiring people, to be vindicated by « y prot 
| honesty to afew usurers who have been } fa or 
contract called for, and more than was agreed to be } t 
Such an idea disparages citizenship ofa free Republ 
pas the model and standard of perfect political wi 
relation held by subjects to is, more wise than t they 
govern, monarchs who know what they are about w 
prescribe the gold standard as the unfailing remedy forall ov 





trymen beware of entangling alliances with foreign nations on | 


the ground that a republic could not expect favors from mon- 
archies? We have learnt in these modern days that it is better 
to make alliances with foreign nations—monetary alliances—and 
to keep advising them daily that we intend to be ‘‘ honest” and 
to pay our debts in the ‘‘honest” money which they designate 
after they have ‘‘ cornered” the material, which, as they assert, 
is the only ‘‘ honest’? money material. Who were the framers 
of our Constitution that they should impose on their country- 
men unsound, unstable, and dishonest currency composed of 
gold and silver, instead of gold alone? 

These men, whose foresight, sagacity, and political genius 
have been regarded as among the marvels of all time, are rele- 
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gated to the rear by modern statesmen who, in the words of the ! which such obligations have been contracted, it is hereby provided and de- 


weening aspirations on the part of the masses of the ] 
| I 
[HE SILVER QUESTION ARISES rt OF THE CLAIMS OF THE H : i 
UNITED STATES BONDS.—ARE TH: AIMS 
All discussions of the silver question have arisen out of the 
7 . - . . 7 . . 
claims of the holders of United States b s to be paid the prin- 


there is no debt o 
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cipal and interest of the bonds in 
the United States that by the 


.2 
gold, y¢ 


will or cor ent of the peop! or ol 
Congress was ever made payable in that metal. Where, by the 
terms of the bonds, any mode of payment was prescrib he 
words used were either *‘ lawful money,” which would m 1 coin 
or paper, or else the word ‘‘coin,” which would mean either 
gold or silver. The word “ gold” was never used. 


The act of February 25, 1862, authorizing the issue of $500,- 
000,000 of 5-20 bonds provided that the principal of the bonds 
should be payable simply in ‘‘ dollars,” 
the material of which the dollars should be composed. It pro- 
vided specially, however, that the interest should be paya le in 
coin. It is clear, therefore, that the act contemplated the pay- 
ment of the principal in lawful money of the Unit 
whatever that money may be. Having provided that the ir 


making no mention of 


d State 


est should be paid in coin the act set apart the coin receipts from 
customs for that purpose. 

The act of March 3, 1863, under which the 10-40 bor ere 
issued, makes the principal and interest of those bonds payable 
in coin. 

That no portion of the bonds of the United States, except the 


interest, was by the original law authorized to be paid in any- 
thing but lawful money was attested by the honorable Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN; in a letter written by him to the 
Hon. A. Mann on the 20th of March, 1868, Mr. Mann being a 
resident of Brooklyn, N. Y. Under that date, as ’ 
various printed publications, the honorable Senator wrote a let- 
ter of which the following is a copy: 


appears by 











DEAR SIR Iwas pleased to receive your letter My personal interes ure 
the same as yours, but, like you, I do not intend to be influer d em. 
My construction of the law is the result of careful « imina ) ind I feel 
quite sure that an impartial court would contirm it if the ca yuld be tried 
before a court I send you my views as fully stated in a spe i ‘ ir idea 
is that we propose to repudiate or violate a promise hen we offer torece i 
the principal in legal tender 

{ think the bondholder violates his promise when he refuses (0 ta 
same kind of money he pays for the bonds. If th ise is to be test« y law 
Lamright. Ifitis to be tested by Jay Cooke's advertisement, I ar rong 
[I hate repudiation or anything like it; but we ought: dete ifrom 
doing whatis right by the fear of undeserved « I ndetr uw 
as it stands the holders of the 5-20’'s can only be pa ‘ rere 
pudiators if we propose to pay Otherwise. If the I in de 
mand only the kind of money he paid, then Aeisa rep 1d ex ner 





to demand money more valuable than he gave 
Yours truly, 
JOHN SHERMAN 


rable 


Chere 


These were the views, and correct views, of the hor 
Senator from Ohio at the time this letter wus written. 
is no doubt, however, that upon the passage in 1869 of the ac 
to strengthen the public credit, and in 1870 of the act providing 
for the refunding of the national debt, the United Stated Stats 
waived and abandoned the right to pay in lawful money and 





guaranteed payment of both principal and interest of the bonds 
in coin. 
rHE ACT TO STRENGTHEN THE PUBLIC CREDIT GUARANTEED PAYMEN IN 
COIN 

At the time of the passage of the act of 1869 it is clear that no 

one had any idea that the bonds were payable in gold alone. As 
the act is very brief, I will read it: 

it enacted, etc., That in order to remove any doubt as to the} pose of 

1e Government to discharge all justobligations to the public cr nd 
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to settle conflicting questions and interpretations of the laws by vi 
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,itors of the r ight in this act guaranteed to them of payment in 


662 


clared that the faith of the United States is solemnly pledged to the payment 
in coin or its equivalent of all the obligations of the b Jnited States not bear- 
ing interest, known as United States notes, and of all the interest-bearing 
obiigaticns of the United States, except in cases where the law authorizing 
the issue of ar ch obligation has expressly provided that the same may 
be paid in lawful money or other currency than gold and silver. But none of 
said interest-bearing obligations not already due shall be redeemed or paid 
before maturity unless at such time United States notes shall be convertible 
into coin at the option of the holder, or unless at such time bonds of the 
United Stat iring a lower rate of interest than the bonds to be redeemed 
can be sold at par incoin. And the United States also solemnly pledges its 
faith to make provision atthe earliest practicable period for the redemption 
of the United States notes in coin. 


Any one who can read the English language can clearly per- 
ceive that this act makes no promise of payment ingold. On the 
contrary, it specifically recognizes the fact that the ‘‘coin” prom- 
ised in the former act is coin of either gold or silver. The idea 
with which the act was passed was that all the obligations of the 
Unite d States were: to be paid, not as was at first agreed, in 

‘lawful money,” but, as this act now stated, ‘‘in coin or its 
equivalent,” with the single exception of obligations as to which 
it had been ‘‘ expressly provided that the same be paid in lawful 
money or other currency than gold or silver. 

THE REFCNDING ACT FIXED THE STANDARD OF 

The act of July 14, 1870, providing for the refunding of the na- 
tional debt, authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to issue 
certain classes of bonds therein named to the amount of alto- 
gether some $1,500,000,000, ‘redeemable in coin of the present 
standard valu Those bonds when issued had printed upon 
them the following statement: 


tHE COIN. 


This bond is issued in accordance with the provisions of an act of Con- 
gress entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,” ap- 
proved July 14, 1870, amended by an act approv ed January 20, 1871, and is re- 
deemable at the Treasury of the United States after [stating such number 
of years as applied to the various descriptions of bonds whose issue was 
provided for in the act] in coin of the standard value of the United States on 
said July 14, 1870 


On the date of the passage of this act of July 14,1870, the 
standard coin of the United States consisted of a gold dollar and 
a silver dollar: the gold dollar containing 25.8 grains of stand- 
ard gold and the silver dollar 4124 grains of standard silver. 

No change which the Government might afterward make in 
the standard or character of its coins could deprive the cred- 


coin of the then standard value. But neither could any execu- 





Pata officer lawfully deprive the people of the United States of the 
option in this act secured to them, to pay in coin of either gold 
or silver 6f the then standard value. 

If the act was good to guard the creditor against any subse- 
quent alteration in the standard of value by which the true 
value of the debt could be reduced, it was equally good to se- 
cure the debtors—the people of the United States—against any 
alteration in the standard of value by which the true value of 
the debt might be increased. Whatever changes might be 
made in one direction or the other, the rights of the parties 
were now specifically fixed and determined in writing, even 
though at a grievous loss to the debtors. If after the enactment 
of this law the United States should see fit. to demonetize both 
gold and silver and resort to paper money or to coins of platinum, 
or other metal, still the rights of these creditors held good to 
be paid in coins of either gold or silver and not in paper money 
or platinum. 

Should the United States, before the maturity of those bonds, 
provide a new coinage of gold and silver in which the dollar 
should consist of but one-half or three-fourths the number of 
grains of pure metal of either gold or silver contained in the | 
standard coins of July 14, 1870, then the creditors could rightly 
decline to receive such coins in payment, and their legal rights 
could not be overridden or prejudiced by any such alteration of 
the standard. So, on the other hand, if the laws of the United 
States should later provide for a coinage system in which the 
dollar of gold should contain a larger number of grains of gold 
than that which was the standard of July 14, 1870, or the dollar 
of silver a larger number of grains of silver, no injustice could 
be done the creditors by enforcing the bond according to its 
terms requiring payment in the smaller dollar, which was the 
standard on July 14, 1870; and it would be then, as italways has 
been, the imperative duty of the executive officers of the Gov- 
ernment to carry out the law according to its plain and unmis- 
tnakable terms. 

After the passage of the demonetization act by the United 
States, gold and silver bullion, as was foreseen by the creditors, | 
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began to part company. In this process no change took place 
in the purchasing power of silver. The change that took place, 
as has been demonstrated time and again, was in gold, which 
was rapidly appreciating in value by reason of the enormously 
increased demand for it. All the statistics of the subject, as 
printed from day to day and month to month by the gold-stand- | 
ard papers themselves, go to demonstrate that the change that | 
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Sc 
was taking place was a change in the value of gold, whil 
purchasing power of silver—not merely of the silver dollar. 
of silver bullion—remained related to commodities substant 
as it, in common with the gold dollar, had been related to ; 
modities before the act of de monetization. 

But the gold dollar, being taken as the standard, and 
and everything else being measured in terms of gold, the ch 
as it progressed, and as gold became more and more y 
had the appearance of a change in the value of silver b 
which was said to have fallen. Had the bondholders, t} 
received their pay not even in silver dollars, but mere! 
ver bullion, they would have received all the purchasi 
that the gold dollar in common with the silver dollar ha 
time the act of 1870 was passed, which provided for paym 
coin of either metal, and all that the gold dollar had when 
bought the bonds. They would have received even more, 
proofs are that silver not only had not lost any power over 
modities but had slightly gained, owing tothe want of sufi 
money-volume to maintain the exchanges of the world 
being the case, I ask any gold-standard Senator to answer 

he payment of the bonds, principal or interest, in silv 
the payment been so made) could have inflicted the sli 
possible injury on the public creditors? 

The gold dollar had in 1870 a purchasing power of say 
cent. The silver dollar had precisely the same purchasin 
itwould buy precisely the same amountand number of commox 
ties in general as would the gold dollar. The purchasing po 
of silver bullion remains the « same to-day, in relation to comn 
ities in general, that it was then, while the gold dollar has s 
ily kept rising in its power over commodities, until to-day i 
a purchasing power substantially 50 per cent greater than 
in 1870, or 150 in 1893 to its 100 in 1870. 

But this is no reason why the people of the United States, v 
had contracted to pay only 100 per cent of purchasing pow: 
that purchasing power stood in 1870, should to-day be payi 
or be bound hereafter to pay, 50 per cent more v: ilue than ha 
been agreed upon. 

The determination of the officers of the United States the: 
fore to pay the bonds in gold, added enormously and causelessl, 
to the just burden of the debt. Had the bonds been paid, accor 
ing both to the spirit and the letter of the contract, in eith: 
gold or silver,as might have best suited the convenience of th: 
Treasury and the interests of the people, which were and ar 
the interests of justice, an enormous amount of money—an eno! 
mous amount of wealfh—would have been saved to the people of 
this country. 

Mr. STEWART. And they would have been out of debt. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Yes, they would have been entirely 
out of debt. 

Not merely saved in the amount wrongfully and unrighteous) 
paid out to the bondholders, but in the colossal sums which ha 
been needlessly lost to our people, especially our producers o 
wheat, cotton, and other articles of ex port by reason of the un 
precedented fall in prices. 

THE HONOR OF THE GOVERNMENT REQUIRE THAT THE BONDS BE PAI 
IN GOLD? 
tis said that the honor of the Government would be tarnish« 
if it did not pay its obligations in gold; that its credit would 
destroyed, and that it would be ranked among the nations that 
have repudiated their lawful obligations. 

The honor of the United States, Mr. President, does not r 
upon the word of interested self-seekers and their casuistical d 
fenders. It abides in the patriotism of the people who ha 
never consented to pay more than their honest debts mere]; 
receive the questionavie and interested plaudits of their cr 
ors. The idea that a-debtor must pay more than he justly ow 
in order that he may be on good terms with his creditor is a1 
idea worthy of the feudal ages, when men upon bended kne 
swore homage to the lord of the manor. It is a piece of sy: 
phancy and absurdity of which the people of thiscountry an 
this age will not be guilty. This Republic has never failed 
meet its indebtedness, and it is the only country in the wo 
that has never made default in the payment of its obligatio 
The most powerful governments of Europe have made such d 
faults. 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. STEWART. | 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Mr. President, there is hi ardly ana 
tion on earth except the United States that has not at som 
time paid its obligations or the interest on them in a money less 
valu: uble than that in which it agreed to pay. The people 
the United States have se rupulously guarded their honor by 
faithful observance of every obligation, not only in the spiri 
but in the letter. But while the people have always maintained 
their honor by observing justice, the officers whom they have 
chosen to execute their laws have joined hands with the ered- 
itors of the country in extorting from our citizens, under the 
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croscope to see that no doubt exists as to the authority of the 
ofiicer who executes the securities, and as to all other par- 
ticulars concerning payment of the obligation. If they did not 
observe on the bond the plain printed statement that it was pay- 
able in the standard coin of the United States of July 14, 1870, 
they must have been blind indeed. 

Ihave never heard a denial by anyone having knowledge of 
the legislation under which the bonds were issued that it is the 
legal right of the United States to pay those bonds in either gold 
or silver coin. It is said that at the time of the negotiation of 
the bonds silver money was out of use in thiscountry. The suf- 
ficient answer to that is that gold was equally out of use. It is 
said that the bonds were sold to citizens or subjects of countries 
in which silver was not recognized as money. This was cer- 
tainly not true of Germany, in which country early and consid- 
erable sales were made, 

Germany was on the silver standard until December, 1871, and 
had considerable silver in its coin for along time after that. 
Besides, our bonds were not, either by their terms or by impli- 
cation, piyable in foreign countries or in the money of those 
countries. They were payable within the United States, and it was 
distinctly affirmed on their face that they were payable in dollars 
of the United States. If the citizens or subjects of foreign coun- 


tries who boughtsuch bonds did not understand what a dollar of 
the United States meant, they could not have had the slightest 
difficulty in ascertaining; and of course they did ascertain. 


THEY PAID FOR THEIR BONDS IN THE CHEAPER 


At the time when all these transactions took place one of the 
money metals was cheaper than the other. For such of the 
bonds as any creditor bought it was his option to pay in either 
the cheaper or the dearer metal. He exercised his.option by 
paying in the cheaper metal—which, at the time, was gold, 
which was 3 per cent less valuable than silver. He knew that 
by the terms of the bonds it was the option of the people of the 
United States, whenever the time of payment should arrive, to 
do as they had been done by—namely, to pay inthe metal which 
at the time of payment should be the cheaper. If the cred- 
itor had, as he did have, a specific option and exercised it in his 
own behalf and for his cwn benefit and advantage, what reason 
can be advanced why the debtors should abandon an equally 
specific option residing in them? 

THE MATTHEWS RESOLUTION LEFT NOT A SHADOW OF DOUBT AS THE MEAN- 
ING OF THE LAW. 

But to place the matter beyond possibility of doubt or perad- 
venture, this whole question as to whether the bonds of the 
United States were lawfully payable in either gold or silver at 
the option of the United States was thoroughly discussed by the 
representatives of the people in both Houses of Congress in 1878, 
prior to the passage of the silver-purchase law of that year. On 
the 16th of January, 1878, the Hon. Stanley Matthews, then a 
Senator from the State of Ohio, in view of the claims of the 
bondholders and their henchmen in Congress that the bonds 
were legally payable in gold alone, submitted to the Senate a 
concurrent resolution designed to call forth the views of the 
members of the House and Senate nine years after the passage 
of the act of February 28, 1870. That was time enough for sec- 
ond thought. The preamble of the resolution recites the con- 
dition of existing laws relating to the payment of United States 
bonds, and as I think the document will be found interesting 
reading, I ask the careful attention of Senators to it: 


Whereas by an act entitled ‘‘An act to strengthen the public credit,” ap- 
xroved March 18, 1869, it was provided and declared that the faith of the 
Jnited States was thereby solemnly pledged to the payment in coin or its 

equivalent of all the interest-bearing obligations of the United States, ex- 
cept in cases where the law authorizes the issue of such obligations had pre- 
viously provid »d that thesame might be paid in lawful money or other cur- 
rency than go’d or silver; and 

Whereas ali the bonds of the United States authorized to be issued by the 
act entitled “An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,” a 

roved July 14, 1870, by the terms of said act were declared to be redeemable 
n coin of the then present standard value, bearing interest payable semi- 

annually in such coin; and 

Whereas all bonds of the United States authorized to be issued under an 
act entitled “An act to provide for the resumption of specie payments,”’ ap- 

oroved January 14, 1875, are required to be of the description of bonds of the 
Tnited States described in the said act of Congress approved July 14, 1870, 
entitied “An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt;" and 

Whereas at the date of the passage of the said act of Congress last afore- 
said, to wit, the 14th day of July, 1870, the coin of the United States of stand- 
ard value of that date included silver dollars of the weight of 412} grains 
each, declared by the act approved January 18, 1837, entitled ‘‘An act sup- 
plementary to the act entitled ‘An act establishing a mint and regulating 
the coins of the United States,'’’ to be a legal tender of payment, according 
to their nominal value for any sums whatever: Therefore, 

Be it resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring therein), 
That all the bonds of the United States issued or authorized to issued 
under the said acts of Congress hereinbefore recited are payable, principal 
and interest, at the option of the Government of the United States, in silver 
dollars of the coinage of the United States, containing 412} grains each of 
standard silver; and that to restore to its coinage such silver coins as a 
legal tender in payment of said bonds, principal and interest, is not in vio- 
a of the public faith nor in derogation of the rights of the public 
cr tor. 
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A motion to refer that resolution to the Committee on Fina, 
of the Senate was voted down. A very influential member of + 
Senate, the then Senator from Vermont, Mr. Edmunds. » 
to strike out such phraseology of the resolution as declared ' 
ver t» be legal tender in payment of the bonds, and to insert 


| stead, phraseology which would make the bonds ‘pay 


gold or its equivalent.” But, not satisfied with these wo 
distinguished Senator from Vermont in addition moved to 
porate in the resolution the following declaration: 

And that any other payment 

That is to say, any other than “ gold or its equivalent 
without the consent of the creditor would be in violation of the pu 
and in derogation of hisrights. 

This proposed amendment brought sharply before the att, 
tion of the Senate the very point in issue. What was t 
cision of the Senate upon that point? 

The amendmentof the Senator from Vermont was vot: 
the vote standing—yeas 18; nays48. This means that ni 
after the passage of the act to strengthen the public « 
which guaranteed to the creditors payment of the princi; 
interest of their bonds in coin and seven and one-half yea 
the standard of the coin was named 48 out of 66 Senators of the 
United States repelled the assertion or implication that the 
bonds were payable in gold alone. 

[t will be noted, Mr. President, that the proposer of that res- 
olution [Senator Matthews] was nota representative from one 
of the so-called silver States, nor was he asilver crank nora cra 
of any other character. His appointment later to the positi 
of associate justice of the United States, and his distinguished 
services in that capacity leave the advocates of the gold stand- 
ard no opportunity to designate him by any term that is not 
complimentary. 

The Senator from Vermont, not daunted by the rejectio: 
his first amendment, moved to amend the preamble so 
change the resolution into one declaring for gold payment i 
case of the public debt. This amendment was also rejected, 
the resolution was sent to the House of Representatives, where 
on the 29th of January, 1878, it was passed by a vote of 189 y 
to 79 nays, considerably over two-thirds of the votes cast bei: 
in favor of the resolution. Both Houses, then, of the Forty-fifth 
Congress declared by an overwhelming majority that the pu 
debt should be payable in gold or silver, as might best suit t! 
people of the United States—Congress in that respect simply re- 
asserting and reaffirming the rights of the people as they had 
been settled and recorded by the acts recited in the preamble of 
the concurrent resolution. 

One would suppose that after this unmistakable declaration of 
Congress as to the tenor and meaning, and as to the intention 
the passage, of the acts recited, there could be no room for do 
as to the material or standard of money in which the public debt 
of the United States might lawfully be paid. 


THE BONDS AT ONE TIME CONCEDED TO BE PAYABLE 


Indeed, the then Secretary of the Treasury, the present 
orable Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], appeared for a t 
to be in full accord with Congress and to be determined to car: 
out the law according to the intent and meaning with whic! 
was passed. There was a time at least when he favored the pay- 
ing of the bonds exactly in accordance with the law of July li, 
1870, namely, in either gold orsilver, atthe optionof the United 
States, and not at the option of the bondholder. 

I think I can say with truth that, considering the amount of 
suffering and distress caused to all the industrial classes of this 
country by reason of the change of conviction on the part of t 
honorable Senator, no single act in the lifetime of any man who 
ever held office in the United States since the adoption of the 
Constitution is more to be regretted. I do not intend to exag- 
gerate, and am entirely serious and sincere when I say that in 
my humble opinion no one act since the foundation of the Re- 
public has caused more affliction and desolation to the people of 
this country unless it be the act of firing on Fort Sumter. | 
am equally sincere in saying that according to my judgment if 
this attempted repeal is accomplished all who vote for it will 
live to see and to feel that the firing on Sumter, serious and 
sorrowful as it was in its immediate consequences, was a s! 
that for enduring injury to the industrial classes and to every 
man who wor! fora living in this country, can not be compared 
with the measure it is now attempted to drive through this body. 

It will be remembered that the silver-purchase law of 1873, be- 
sides directing the purchase and coinage of silver to the extent 
of not less than two nor more than four million dollars’ worth 
per month, also restored the legal-tender character of the stand- 
ard silver dollar, That fact being borne in mind, it will be in- 
teresting to know that the honorable Senator from Ohio saw no 
further necessity for paying the bonds or the interest thereon in 
gold, knowing, as of course he must have known, that it was not 
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only lawful, but equitable that theyshould be paid in either coin. | 
Tsay ‘of course equitable,” beca [ can not as 
distinguis shed Senator would do or recommend the 
thing that was not equitable. 

Some three weeks after the enactment of the lav 
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the Treasury, or finance minister of the Administration of Pres 
ident Hayes. From the proceedings of that conference I shall 
read afew remarks. It will be borne in mind that the New 
York press, in the interest of Wall street gamblers and money- | 
lenders, had raised a great alarm (which was purely fictitious, 
and manufactured for the occasion) because of the threatened 
yassage of the bill, and denounced Congress in unmeasured terms 
for want of patriotism in att: iaaptt g to impose such a measure 
on the country. Of course, they prophesied the most serious 
consequences to result from the new le sislation. 

At this conference with the then Secretary of the Treasury, 
which was held on the 19th of M urch, 1878, there were present, 
besides the Secretary, the following-named Senators Messrs. 
MoRRILL of Vermont (Chairman); Dawes of Massschusetts 
Ferry of Michigan, JoNES of Ne\ a, ALLISON of Iowa. Bavy- 
ard of Deluware, Kernan of New York, Wallace of Pennsyl- | 
yania,and VOORHEES of Indiana 

The extract I shall read is as follows: 

CHAIRMAN. What effect has the silver bill had, oris likely to have upon | 
resumption? | 

Secretary SHERMAN. I do not want to tread on delicate und ‘nan- | 
swering that question, Mr. Chairman. Ishall have to confess thatI have | 
been mistaken myself. Now, as tothe silver bill, I have watched its ope | 
tions very closely. I think thesilver bill has had some adverse effects, and 
it has had some favorableeffects, on the quest ofresumption. Perhaps | 
the best Way for me to proceed would be to stat 2 adverse effects first It | 
has undoubtedly stopped refunding operations. Since the agitation of th 
silver question, I have not been able largely to sell bonds, although I have 
madeevery effort to doso. * * 

Now, another adverse effect the silver bill has} is to stop the accun 
lation of coin. Since the Ist of January we have accumulated no coin, ex 
cept for coin certificates, and except the balance of revenue over expe ni liture | 
The revenues in coin being more than enough to pay the interest of the de | 
and coin liabilities, we accumulate some coin 

Another effect that the silver bill has had is to cause the return of our | pl 
bonds from Europe. Although the movementof our bonds in this direction 
has been pretty steady for more thana year, yet it is latterly largely in 





creased, how much I am not prepared to say. 


On the other hand, I will give the favorable effects. In the first place, the 


silver bill satisfied a strong public demand for bimetallic money, and that 
demand is, no doubt, largely sectional. No doubt there is a difference of 
opinion between the West and South and the East on this subject, but thé 


desire for remonetization of silver was almost universal. 

like ours itis always good to obey the popular current, 
done, I think, by the passage of thesilver bill. Re sumption can bemaintained 
more easily upon a double standard than upon a single standard. The bulk y 
character of silver would prevent payments in it, while gold, being more portable 

would be more Jreely demanded, and I think resumption can be maintaine d 
with a less amount of silver than of gold alone. 

Senator BAYARD. You are speaking of resumption upon the basis of 
silver, or of silver and gold? 

Secretary SHERMAN, Yes, sir; I think it can be maintained better upon a 
bimetallic, or alternative standard, than upon a single one, and with less ac 
cumulation of gold. In this way remonetization of silver would rather aid 
resumption. The bonds that have been returned from Europe have been 
readily absorbed—remarkably so. The recent returns in New York show 
the amount of bonds absorbed in this country is at least a million and a quar- 
teraday. We have sold scarcely any from the Treasury since that time 
This shows the confidence of the people in our securities, and their rapid 
absorption will tend to check the European scare. 

Senator VOORHEES. That shows, Mr. Secretary, that this ery of alarmin Neu 
York was unfounded. Then, this capital seeks our bonds when this bimetallic 
basis is declared? 

Secretary SHERMAN. Yes; many circumstances favor this. 
for bonds extends to the West and to the banks 

Senator JONES. Then, in its effect upon the return of the vast amount of 
bonds you refer to, wouldthere not bean elementof strength added in favor 
of resumption, in that the interest on these bonds returned would not be a 
constant drain upon the country? 

Secretary SHERMAN. U ndoubtedly. 

Senator JONES. Would the fact that they 
resumption much easier? 

Secretary SHERMAN. Undoubtedly. 

Senator BAYARD. You speak of re »sumption upon a bimetallic basis being 
easier. Do you make that proposition irrespective of the readjustment of 
the relative values of the two metals as we have declared them? 

Secretary SHERMAN. I think so. Our mere right to pay in silver wou 
deter a great many people from presenting notes for redemption who wou 
readily do soif they could get the lighter and more portable coin in ex 
change. Besides, gold coin can be exported, while silver coin could not be ex 
ported, because its market value is less than its coin value 

Senator BAYARD. [understand thatit works practically very well. Solong 
as the silver is less in value than the paper you will have no trouble in re 
deeming your paper. When a paper dollar 3 worth 98cents nobody is goin 
to take it to the Treasury and get 92 cents in silver; but what are you to do 
as your silver coin is minted? By the Ist of July next or the Ist of January 
next you have eighteen or twenty millions of silver dollars which are in cir 
culation and payable for duties, and how long do you suppose this short 
supply of silver and your control of it by your c oinage will keep it equiva 
lent to gold—when one is worth 10 cents less than the other? 

Secretary SHERMAN. Just so long as it can be used Sor anythi 
used for. It will be worth in this country the par of gold until 
abundant and bulky that people wilt become tired of carrying it about 
country that can be avoided by depositing it for « 
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For my part, Mr. President, I can not comprehend how the 


distinguished Senator from Ohio can reconcile with the state- 
ments made on that occasion the idea that either the pri 
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or interest of bonds of the United S e now paya 
Sively in gold 

There is butone rul wn to the law fe ter n of 
written ce tract nd lat is Dy ere eto ‘ snex is 
No i rt nind can read th ‘ the stat Q 
United States without per that thea. b ; 
never, the terms of the bond or by t W m «¢ ed to 
a& compliance h their der 3 hve \ Oo ey 
to cl payment in gold, not on any techn ground, mn 
the ground of equity, we quote them t n of t W 
** Thos wi » demand equity should 
IF TH LA I ES 1T COMPEL PAYMEN IN N 

SUCH PAYMEN 

What sition of the bondhold« 
table point In legislating regardi he natio t 
nave Ve inv respect upon the ir reput ‘ 
Governme those prince es of } bity and h 
dealing s ‘D opl L, OK tthe } 

Betwee L868 the | ed States Gover ‘ s 
bonds t $2 O49 975, TU Lo much did ir- 
ch ( $ rnment for tl] be tl Ss n in 
whose b lative cor yution x is mad iss 
tround n y session 0 CX ‘ n order that ome 
new act or law more potent than those wl 1 have p a 
may now and again be dropped into it fon ter s t of 
the bondholders? = 

Ch nount received by the Government for those bo W 
less than $1.400.000.000. or, to be ex ct, $1,371,424,2 bel on 
in ave ¢ for the entire issue 67 p r cent ¢ their face v 

These bonds would have been honestly paid, if paid in l 
money other money having been prescribed in the acts author 
izing the issue, exe pt that coin was pres¢ for the payment 
of the terest. The very fact that it was deemed proper to provide 
that t terest should be payable in coin was a plain implication 
that the principal was not to beso payable. The maxim of law is 
that the ine on of one is the exclusion of the other. 

ago st r, on the clamorous insistance of the creditors the peo- 

ie ded so far as to declare in the “ act to strengthen the 
public credit ” and in the refunding act that the principal also 
should be paid in coin. 

For this $1,.400.000.000 received by the Government of the 
United States there have already been paid back to the bond- 
holders in principal alone $1,756,000,000—being $385,000,000 
more than was altogether received. Besides, there have been 
paid as interest on the debt $2,538,000,000, or nearly twice the 


total amount received. There has been paid as a premium on 
bonds bought in $58,000,000. that for the $3] ,400,000,000 re- 
ceived there have been paid in all to the bondholders the sum of 


bo 


$4,352,000,000. 

THE BOND TRANSACTIONS FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF PURCHASING POWER 
But the cupidity of those people is unbounded. Let us now 

look at the factsfrom another pointof view, still bearing in mind 


merely the equities, and not the technical interpret ition of the 
law. AsI have shown earlier, the only value that money has 
is purchasing power. Let us see what an 1ount of purchasing 
power has been paid to the creditors in return for the purchas- 





ing power which they paid to the Government when the bonds 
were placed on the market? 

Assuming that the people had paid the dollars constituting 
the public debtatthe same ratio of purchasing power that those 


dollars possessed when paid over by the bondholders to the peo 


ple—as stated by a member of another body—it would have re 
quired but 1,007,000,000 bushels of wheat to pay the entire 
amount. We have already, as principal alone, paid to the bond- 
holders the equivalent in money of 1,986,000,000 bushels of 
wheat; we have paid as interest the equivalent in money of 


m 62,000,000 bushels, making 
nd premium 5,022,000,- 


hasing power which 


2 and as premi 
the total payment of _— ipal, interest, a 
000 bushels of wheat, or five times the pure 
the people received ia the bondholders 


2,974,000,000 bushels; 





Yet after paying this evrormous sum during the past q ter 
of a century we have still the same number of bushels 0 eat 
to pay that would have paid the entire debt at the time it was 
contracted. 

Again, had we paid the dollars of the debt at the same ratio 


of pure hi ising power that the dollars had when we received them, 
i have paid the entire sum with 14,184,000 bales of cotton, 


} 
we cou 





whereas we have already paid, of principal, interest, and pre- 
mium to the holders of our bonds, the equivalent of 94,690,000 
bales of cotton, and there still remains to be paid more cotton 
han would have been sufficient at the time the debt was con- 


tr icte xd to pay it all back. 

vill be said that the prices of commodities, when the money 
was borrowed,were‘‘ war’ prices. Butwhateve r the prices were, 
they were the 
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same for the bondholder that they were for the 
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people, and dollars had at the time the same value, the same pur- 
chasing power, for the one as for the other. 

Estimating the debt then as the amount of sacrifice with which 
the bondholders parted, and measuring that sacrifice by bales 
of cotton, the holders of bonds have been paid seven times over, 
and we still owe them more cotton than the original quantity. 
Nothing can more clearly show the enormous advantage which 
falling prices bring to those who have money out at interest. 
What they want is not to get their money back, but to get the 
things which money will buy, and when prices fall by reason of 
the manipulation of the volume of the country’s money in their 
own behalf, by demonetizing one of the metals—which neces- 
sarily operates as a limitation on supply—they are simply en- 
gaged in a gigantic looting of the community under the name 
of honor and honesty. 

When, under such circumstances, people speak of an invest 
ment in government bonds as a ‘‘speculation,” they might very 
correctly spell ** speculation ’ without the “s”. The course pur- 
by the bondholders—the public creditors—of the United 
States would appear to indicate that they were the parties who 
were in the mind of John Ruskin when he referred to “the 
magnificence of authorized larceny and polished mendicity.” 


sued 


THE BONDHOLDER THE GREAT OBJECT OF SOLICITUDE. NO CONSIDERATION 


FOR THE TAX-PAYER. 

The lessening of the value of the money that is to be paid to 
the creditor and bondholder is regarded by the advocates of the 
gold standard as an unparalleled calamity—something which is 
destined to uproot the very foundations of the Republic. No 
note is taken of the enormous increase in the burden of the debt 
an increase effected by the sinister machinatiéns of those men, 
first, through the mighty arm of the law, in changing the con- 
tract to their advantage after it was entered into, and, as if that 
were not enough, then in effecting, again by law, the demone- 
tization of one of the metals in which the debt was payable, in 
order to increase the value of the other, and having exhausted 
the powers of legislation, then through the powerful supple- 
mental arm of the executive officers of the Government continued 
the process of spoliation. 

But, Mr. President, we understand that all this is done in the 
name of honor and honesty. The use of the word “ honest” in 
this connection has a tendency to bring it into the contempt of 
the people. They smile in derision when they hear it applied 
to the bondholder’s dollar—as the spectators in a theater smile 
We 
hear constantly of justice to the public creditor. We hear noth- 
ing of justice to the people. When the interests of the bond- 
hoiders are at stake the note of alarm is sounded by the officers 
of our Government, and the noise and commotion are so great 
that it would appenr as if the pillars of the temple of our Con- 
stitution were falling. 

The burden of the sacrifice which the people of this country 
made during the war is not to be compared with that which they 
have beenenduring since by reason of the administration of their 
money system. The amazing productiveness of the country has 
enabled them to pay off a large proportion of the war debt, though 
not without suffering. During thecontinuance of active hostili- 
ties any hardship that might have been experienced was attrib- 
uted to the war, and men felt that the country was engaged ina 
struggle for its existence. Even those who lost fathers, broth- 
ers, und husbands in the conflict were sustained to some extent 
by that exaltation of feeling that arises from patriotism. But 
in the later conflict, that which arose out of the monetary con- 
traction following the war, no consvulations of that character 
were experienced. Nothing but discouragement and distress. 


when they hear the Moor of Venice speak of ‘‘ Honest Iago.” 


THE EXAMPLE OF FRANCE IN DEALING WITH BONDHOLDERS. 


The attempt of the American bondholder to get the word 
‘‘ooin’ erased from his contract, and to get written into its 
place some word which would describe a coin that was always 
getting dearer, is not the first attempt of the kind in history. 
A similar attempt was made on behalf of the French bondhold- 
ers after the discoveries of California and Australia. Gold was 
then the metal that was becoming cheap money, and the French 
bondholders took ready alarm at the prospect of the purchasing 
power of their incomes being reduced by the inflow of the new 
money. They found, as all bondholders find everywhere, ready 
and pliant agents and advocates in the literary guilds. 

Chevalier and those in accord with him made a demand for 
the payment of the bonds of the French Government in silver. 
Their cry was for honest money. It is the same cry that we 
hear now, and have heard for more than twenty years. It was 
a demand for a payment of the money that was becoming dearer. 
For it appears that when money is becoming dearer it is honest 
money, while if wheat and cotton become dear, which means that 
money is becoming cheap, the wheat and cotton are dishonest 
and freudulent. 
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Chevalier demanded the payment of the bonds in silve) 
order that the people might suppose that he had some 
in reason for his demand he maintained that silver had 
been the money of France, and that when people bou 
bonds of the Government they supposed they were buy 
payable in silver—very much the same sort of argun 
has been used in the United States, except that in t! 
the demand was for bonds payable in gold. 

This ruse did not work, however. The officers of th: 
ment refused compliance with the demand. They d 

ransfer to the creditor the cption which the p op! ‘ 
had reserved to themselves, That they were right no 
a bondholder could have the hardihood to deny. 

Our modern Chevaliers have been more successful ec} 
of industry, whose only connection with industry is th 
it under tribute, and exacting from it an unearned in 
with the approval and through the instrumentality of 
ecutive officers. 


( 


SUPPOSE THE OPTION WERE TO DELIVER WHEAT 


GOLD OR SILVER! 


OR BARLEY, ID 


Suppose the owner of a great estate had entered into 
tract by which he obligated himself to deliver certain q 
of cereals—his option being to deliver cither wheat or 
whichever, at the fulfillment of the contract, he mich 
Suppose that his object in embodying the option in ti 
was to protect himself from a possible corner in o 
cles named—a corner which might be effected by th 
tions of speculators in cereals. Suppose that, as 


| fact, when the time of delivery arrived there wasa « 


wheat which, as a consequence, was held at an exorbitant p 

Would anybody suppose that in such case, an agent ever 
he a full power ofattorney to act for his principal, would be 
fied in saying to the creditor, ‘‘Although, in the making « 
contract, my principal reserved to himself, asa protection : 
wrongful exaction, an option to deliver either wheat or | 
whichever might be most just upon the day when the co! 
was filled, yet you are an ‘honest’? man, and of cours 
ever advice you would give me would be ‘honest’ advi 
whatever money you would wish to be paid would be ‘/ 
money. Therefore, I will interpret this contractin such 
as shall be suitable to honest men like you. If, instead o 
cepting delivery in barley, which is not cornered, and whi 
therefore ‘dishonest,’ you prefer wheat, which is corner: 
honest men like yourself, I will’ transfer to you the op 
which my principal reserved to himself, and if you wish me 
deliver wheat, I shall do so, even if I have to pay outof the fu 
of my principal the exorbitunt and extortionate price whi 
the honest managers of the corner in wheat have decreed.” 

What, I may ask, would be thought of the *‘ honesty” of s 
anagent? And especially what would be thought of his ho 
when it was as plain as day that the creditor was himself am 
ber of the gang that had cornered the wheat market. 

It has often been said, Mr. President, that Americans are 1 
ing, if not original. This method of dealing in options is 
tainly original, even in America. No similar example is to 
found in the history of any civilized government, and I ven 
to say that the officers of no government on earth will ev 
low the example of those of the United States in a matter « 
character. 

THE ADVOCATES OF GOLD PROTECTING THE BONDHOLDERS ONL‘ 


Had the Congress of the United States been willing to 1 
special provision for the payment of the public creditors in 
many years after the making of the contract, thus establi 
a distinction between them and the body of our citizens, in: 
ing the workingmen and all who were not owners of bon 
should not have been summoned here in extraordinary s 
to enter upon a diseussion of this subject. Thesilver qu 
would have long since disappeared from public view. 

When the silver-purchase law of 1878 was before the S 
for consideration, one of the gold standard Senators offere: 
amendment providing that standard silver dollars ‘‘ shal 
legal tender at their nominal value for all debts and dues, | 
lic and private, except duties on imports and interest on the | 
lic debt.” 

The intention of this was to give to the creditors a sp 
dollar, and to discriminate in their favor against ever) 
else, to give them an ‘‘honest” dollar and the workingn 
what Senators themselves called a “dishonest” dollar. H 
that amendment been accepted by those who favored free coin: 
of silver, the silyer question would then and there have b 
settled, and we should have had free coinage at once. Th 
the sort of regard that the advocates of the gold standard bh 


for the interests of the workingmen of the country, whose spe: 


cial friends and champions they now pretend to be. Had t! 
bondholders been able to secure for themselves a gold dollar 
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eign countries. they find that owing to the low prices prevailing 
abroad they are unable to send out our wheat or cotton to ad- 
vantage. Hence they gather up the money of the country and 
send it away. 


Instead of assuming the respansibility for the exercise of bad 
| 


judgment or overweening cupidity on their part in making 
more purchases than the country makes sales, they make every- 
body in the country suffer—those who have not had anything 
whatever to do with foreign goods as well as those whose 
business it is to deal in such goods. As everybody knows, the 
number of persons who deal in foreign goods is utterly insig- 
nificant compared with the enormous number who deal in do- 
mestic articles 

The premium which in any event the importers would pay is 
a bagatelle in comparison with the unseen and unobserved pre- 
mium which for many years has been paid by the toiling mil- 
lions. Money is bought by every man with the products of his 
labor. The masses of the people are not digging gold out of the 
mines. The gold they dig is the amount that can be bought by 
their labor exerted in fields of wheat and cotton, in seams of iron 
and cval, and in the city shops, foundries, and factories. The 
amount of money which the products of such labor will command 
is therefore the measure of the value of gold. 

With the present system all the people of this country are 
made to pay a premium on gold in order that a few importers 
mray be saved some imaginary inconvenience in the payment of 
balances. 

An adverse balance of trade whereby $100,000,000 of the money 
of the country might be shipped out, would so reduce the debt- 
paying power of the people and the prices of the commodities 
with which, in the last analysis they must pay the debt, as to 
make it a calamity of great proportions in comparison with any 
inconvenience to which importers might be subjected in paying 
their foreign balances. 

In order that such a transaction may result in great loss to the 
masses of our people, it is not necessary for a panic to occur. 
The loss could be gradual, but great. 

In one case, only the men who bought abroad would be sub- 
jected to inconvenience—and it would be inconvenience merely; 
for, as | have said, they would in no case be subjected to loss. 
In the other, every man in the United States who owes a debt 
would be put not merely to inconvenience but to loss. 

It is the most monstrous of ideas that because a few men can 
make a profit by sending out the money of the country all the 
industries of the country must be disarranged. In an age of en- 
lightened civilization nothing seems more absurd and unjust. 

It is natural and proper that some difficulty should be experi- 
enced in transmuting the money of one country into the money of 
another. 

If people in one country wish to buy in other countries more 
than can be sold from their own country, they are warned by the 
state of the exchanges that the balance isagainstthem. Accord- 
ing as the balance becomes more and more against them those who 
persist in buying should personally suffer the inconvenience. 
The people of the entire cor mtry, who have nothing todo with 
importations, should not be compelled to suffer. 

Whenever that which may be termed international money has 
its normal value, it isat the par ofexchange. When it becomes 
unprofitable to ship products, and the demand for money for 
shipment becomes excessive, so that a premium arises, the per- 
sons who should pay the premium are the importers—those who, 
for their own profit, import into the country more than the 
exports of the ee pan pay for. 

The people of the whole country whoare conducting a business 
fifty times as large as the entire importing business, and under 
our system of credits involving themselves in debt to enormous 
amounts, should not be compelled to pay a premium upon every 
dollar of their domestic debts simply to suit the convenience of 
a few importers. Any balance of trade which can possibly be 
against us must always be infinitesimal, compared with the enor- 
mous amount of domestic debts that are constantly being paid by 
our own people. If we had an ample supply of silver money 
the transaction of our own business all that we could need of reel 
would be such sum as would meet any adverse balance. 

Prof. Stanley Jevons, one of the most renowned of the finan- 
cial economists of Great Britain, in a paper read before the 
American Social Science Association in Saratoga, in 1877, said: 

Gold is not really requisite except for making international payments> 


and the stock need not be very much larger than will meet any conceivable 
demand for exportation. 


I call the special attention of those who have a horror of the 
silver standard to a remark of the London Times, which with 
them ought to be the first of authorities, in discussing the very 


bill which it is now proposed to repeal. In an editorial on the 
so-called Sherman law, the Timesof September 1, 1890, said: 


Under a silver standard a rich country can keep as large a stock of goldas 
it requires for all purposes, without any difficulty whatever. 





When the United States resumed specie payments as 
stock proved sufficient for the purpose. Yet now. wii 
000,000 of gold in the country, Senators fear a premiur 

How do foreign nations which have no mines o: 
They exchange goods for it. So the importers who gi 
gold to pay for goods imported should get the gold by 
of their goods. They would not need much to settle 
and they could getit at but slight extra cost. Indeed 
be better for the United States if gold were alw: LYS at 
premium, because then the silver money would remai: 
country and would not flow out, to the disarrancem 
prices and all equities here. 

Contracts made in any country are made on the basis 
range of prices at the time prevailing in that country. 
ward the money supply of that country be diminished 
to demand, whether such diminution be owing tononpr 
of the metals from the mines, to their consun iption int { 
to increase of population and demand for money, or to: 
tion of gold in payment for imported goods, can anybo 
that the fall of prices sure to result from such dimin 
practically a premium on gold and paid by the producin 

There is no possibility of a permanent premium upon 
except when enough of other money has come into ci 
to put our prices “above the international ran; ge Th 

say, having $1,600,000,000 of money in this country, 
say, $1, 000,000, 000 is Other than gold, but of full feoai 
power, if the gold all left the country, or went out of cir 
(which it would do if it went toa premium), there would 
be $600,000,000 of some sort of money added to the 
before we could reach the gold range of prices. Whe 
$600,000,000 to come from? Is it possible that with onl; 
000,000 of money, which is $600, 000,000 less than our 
stock, there could be an increase of prices? Would tl 
on the contrary, be a fall, and would it not be silve 

than gold that would be ata premium as measured in the p 
oflabor? Is it possible that $1,000,000,000 of silver alone is 

ble of elevating prices beyond the level to which they ca: 

vated by $1,000,000,000 of silver and paper plus $600,00) 

gold? That is contrary to every principle of political « 
and of common sense. 

Only acertain range of prices is consistent with the i 
tional range. Should our prices rise beyond that gold 
begin to flow out, though not to the extent of our whole 
trade; only to the extent of balances against us. 

In any case there could not be a permanent premi 
gold until what may be termed a corresponding degre: 
manent ‘‘ premium” had arisen on commodities, prope 
services—the things which it is the function of mone: 
tribute. If in comparison with gold prices all men should 
higher prices for their commodities and services, in ot 
words, if their commodities and services were at a ‘' pre 
how should they be harmed by a premium on gold? 

It is a contradiction of terms to say that we could hay 
mium upon gold and at the same time a decline in the p 
goods and of labor. 

Had we to pay a premium, or increase of price, in si 
gold over what we might have previously paid for it, it w: 
because we had first received a corresponding premium, or 
crease of price, in silver for the products or services with w! 
we might buy gold. In any event, we would have to |! 
gold, since a oa who need gold, except actual miners of tl 
metal, can get it only by selling their labor or products for i 

Should gold go to a pre im, and we could show that 
silver money of the country had not fallen, but measured 
tably all property and services, who would be at any disadvan 
tage, except people who make a business of gambling in gold 
and who can not complain when the game goes agi rinst th 

If gold goes toa premium of 10 per cent, that means 
will buy 10 per cent more of goods internationally dealt in 1 
can be bought with silver or other money. But if a man 
pay 10 per cent for gold, does he not get 10 per cent mor 
other money for his goods and services? Is not equit 
fore preserved among our people? What greaterend can 
sired than equity? 

Even as to our foreign trade, were there a premium of 10 
cent on gold, and Liverpool merchants bought from us 
cotton, or anything else, they would have to pay us eitlier | 
Liverpool price in gold or the American price in silver, 
latter, in case there were a premium of 10 per cent on 
would mean 10 per cent over the gold price. 

Gold might go toa premium of 1 or 2 per cent, and yet 
terest were high and business active in this country, that met: 
might not leave, because the percentage of interest obtain 
loaning gold or investing it in this country might be so m 
more than the percentage of profit derived from gold if sent 
abroad that it would be more profitable for its owners to keep 
it here. 
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Gold is frequently ata premium without the fact attr: 
attention, because the term ‘‘ premium” is carefully 


ionating the transaction. There is frequently, as a result 


of the differences in whatis called exchange, a small payment 
required on gold beyond the cost of shipping it. What is that 


but a premium? 
So, when in England gold becomes scarce and the bank rate 
.. the increased rate is called a ‘ rise in the rate of dis- 

count.” Itis really a premium upon gold. 

Suppose the bank rate to be ordinarily and normally 3 per cent, 
and that in case of emergency or difficulty it rises to 6. What 
in reality is this extra 3 per cent but a premium of 3 per cent on 
gold? When the bank rate is thus raised, it is not because the 
horrower is able to make 3 per cent more profit on the money 
that he borrowed, or can afford to borrow it at that price. 
The fact is that the reason why he has to borrow is that he finds 
it impossible to make even ordinary profit, or indeed to do busi- 
ness at any profit that will enable him to provide for his mon- 
eyed engagements. 

“It is not a cass in which money at that time will buy more than 
before, or more than usual. The borrowers do not take it 
with a view to buying anything, but solely with the view of 
mesting imperative obligations, entered into when normal con- 
ditions prevailed. 

Let us suppose the domestic indebtedness of our people to one 
another to be $30,000,900,000, while our gold stock is only $600,- 
000,000. Ifa premium of 10 percent should tike place on gold— 
that is to say, if it alone, and of itself, without reference to the 
other money of the country should advance 10 per cent in value, 
it would at the utmost be an advance of only 10 per cent on 
$600,000,000; whereas, while we are on the gold standard, a cor- 
responding fall in the prices of commodities consequent on the 
increasing purchasing power of the gold dollar would involve, 
to our domestic debtors alone, a total loss of 10 per cent on the 
$30,000,000,00)0 of their debts, or such proportion of them as were 
in existence during the whole period of this 10 per cent fall. 

The true name for this fall of prices and for this enormous loss 
to the people is a ‘‘ premium on gold.” In comparison with this 
unrecognized and undesignated premium the thing usually 
called a premium is but un insignificant trifle, even were it a 
loss, and it could not be a loss so long as our silver money justly 
measured all equities. 

Who pretends to say that under the Sherman law the dollar 
is worth less to-day than it was when the first dollar was issued? 
Who contends that during the operation of that law there has 
been any general advance in prices of commodities? Who 
pretends to say that before the late panic occurred the monthly 
issues of Treasury notes under the Sherman law had produced 

an inflation of our currency? Who denies that the value of the 
dollar from month to month was rising and not falling? What, 
then, is the evil to be remedied by stopping the issue of Treasury 
notes under that law? 

It is seen that the increasing population of the country 
and the increasing demand for money are not sufficiently met 
by the 4,500,000 ounces purchased each month. It is seen that 
the dollar is all the time becoming more valuable. What, then, 
is it against which those who so vehemently demand the repeal 
of the purchasing clause of the Sherman law wish to defend the 
country? Surely not an inflation; for pricesof commodities con- 
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ital and labo All over the Uni‘ed States they organized to 
compact mass hey sly had ¢ i 
rept co l tl , } ‘ oat Mines 
m¢ W 
In th hich bus ss is « in thes tt 
hence contracts cov ring long } iods of t st b tered 
| into, amd such contracts frequent oO aust ving 
heavy forfeitur 3 for fai e ompt p ce. 
This fact compels employers to beware of serious diff vith 
| their working force. They know that a general strike might 
| involve them in enormous loss. The official reports of ces 
show that in many instances where employers have « ded 
an increase of, say, 10 per cent demanded by t en, 
the increase was followed by a dismissal from employ to 
10 per centof the workers. If this were true generally it w 
mean that wages as a whole were no greater than before 
They only appear to be increased because the men ret 1 in 
employment receive more than before. It would be b vr for 
society as a whole and far better for the working clas them- 
selves if all were retained in uninterrupted employ nt, even 
without increase of wages, than that some should have their 


} 





| the men have no recourse. 


| all is well. 





tinued to fall from 1890, when the bill was passed, until the time | 
I 


the panic broke out. This wasshown by the exhaustive examina- 
tion of the Finance Committee of the Senate. 

How can repeal redress the situation in this country? Prices 
are falling and were falling at the time the panic broke out. 


There was not money enough to maintain them at a firm or | 
| out with the proposition that laborers were 


equitable range. For, as I have said, price is the barometer 
that indicates whether equities are being maintained and 
whether times are good or bad; yet with prices falling, our gold- 
standard economists tell us that we must cut off the money that 
has hitherto been furnished, notwithstanding that it is admitted 
by the champions of the gold standard that almost the entire 


yield of the gold fields is consumed in the arts and manufac- | 


tures and little or none left for the money use. 
THE WAGES OF LABOR. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I do not wish to interrupt the Senator’s 
speech at all; but [ simply wish to make an inquiry. The com- 
mittee towhich the Senator refers in making their investigation 
and report did report that the prices of commodities had fallen. 
At the same time the report states that the price of wages had 
advanced. How does the Senator account for that? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. On several occasions of late when I 
have had the floor in this debate I have stated that the wage- 
earner is not a commodity; not a dead piece of property. Not 
many years ago the wage-earners began to organize in this coun- 
try, at a time when they were getting by no means their fair 
share of that which they contributed to the joint product of cap- 





| no profit. 





wages increased, 
starve, 

In order to show that wages have really increas 
should also show that the number of m« 
to be as great asbefore. Otherwise the! 


while others receive nothing and aro left to 


1, the returns 
n employed continued 


iboring class as a whole 


receive ho more money as wages. 


Given a certain number of men employed at, for ease of com- 
putation, say,a dollar a day. They demand a dollar and ten 
cents. The employers, with heavy contracts on hand, know not 
how to resist that demand. They yield. Ina few weeks they 
discharge 10 per cent of their employés; and against this decree 
The reduction of force is made up 
in the shop by a resort to all sorts of small economies. Ten 
of the men formerly employed are sent into compul- 
sory idleness. Their labor is lost to society, and themselves and 
their families are brought to penury. Yet no note is taken of 
this. So long as the men in actual employment are paid the 
customary, or even increased wages, it is taken for granted that 
No census of the unemployed is taken. 

The Senator from New Jersey knows that within ten or fifteen 
years large numbers of business establishments have been con- 
centrated under onemanagement. A thousand and one methods 
of decreasing expenditures have been resorted to. The work- 
men have been constantly striking for mof~ wages with great 
power and with great intelligence. The employers, not always 
able, owing to the fall of prices, tomeet that demand, have yielded 
in one direction only to recoup themselves in another. 

But now the maximum has been reached. It must be borne 
in mind that effect does not immediately follow cause in ques- 
tions of this character. A stone thrown into the harbor of New 
York is certain to result in arise of the level of the water at 
Liverpool; but the effect is by no means immediate. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. The Senator,I think, certainly will ad- 
mit that for the last fifteen or twenty years there has been a 
gradual and persistent rise in the wages of labor. He has al- 
ready stated in his speech a number of times that there has been 
a great depression and a great fall in the prices of commodities. 
Now, commodities are things that labor makes; the commodities 
are the things that labor consumes. With an increase in the 
price of labor, with the lowering of the price of commodities 
which labor consumes,I do not understand how the Sen 
measure the money of the country by the price of commodities. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. The Senator from New Jersey starts 
getting the wages 
they were fairly entitled to, considering the volumeof money in 
circulation in thecountry: but this wasmanifestly notso. They 
are looking more sharply after their interests. Until the great 


per cent 


itor can 


| organizations arose business was conducted more loosely. 


Mr. MCPHERSON. It has been increasing every day. 
Mr. JONES of Nevada. have been constantly 


The workers nth 
increasing their demand, and the employers have had to yield. 


ing 


Now, however, millions of laborers are out of employment. It 
is the statement of every business man that for the past twentv 


ed at practically 


esses were con- 


vears business in this country has been conduc 
Previous to that time the same busi 


ducted at large profits. This condition is not peculiar to the 
United States, but is a characteristic of all gold-standard coun- 
tries. 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator from Nevada allow me to 


read a very brief extract from an English newspaper? 
Mr. JONES of Nevada. Certainly. 
Mr. TELLER. It is as follows: 


Never was there such an industrial war in England; never was 
destitution, and never such a mass of inflammable discontent in 


there such 
the very 


670 


heart and ce 


nter of theland. Relief committees and soup kitchens are 
ceasingly at work throughout the strike areas. Bread is distributed 
fought for by famishing men and women, and gardens and orchards rot 
in the frantic search for food. Hungry children att end the schools too’ 
to learn, al women tramp from village to village gging for money or 
breac 

That is fi 

M JONI 
cona 


un- 
and 


yhbed 


1893, 
ry the 


crent 
re 


om the London Daily News of September 7, 
5 of Nevada. Mr. President, that is the w: 
the laboring man has been *‘ improved.” I saw 
numbers of the unemployed on the hills about London—people 
who were starving: yet we are told wares have been 
for years! The gentlemen who compile statistics a. no 
note of the I deny, whatever they may to the 
contrary, that, ta instance, allover the Westa 
South, they have been increasing for fifteen years. 

Ir. GEORGI They have fallen. 

Ir. JONES of Nevada. Counting the numbers of m 

rged from employment owing to the persistent fall of prices 
‘tion that, on the whole, wages have fallen rather 


tion of ul 


inempioy Say 
} ‘ 


king wages, for 


Ou. 


‘n dis- 


is my convi 
an risen. 
Mr. MCPHERSON. If the Senator will with me a sin- 
will state that a subcommittee of the C 
mittee a very intelligent committee, pursued 
vestigation for ral months here in 189] after the pas 
the so-called McKinley law to ascertain what the effect of 
McKinley law had been upon prices. It was argued by the 
friends of the McKinley law that inasmuch as we had raised 
the duty upon foreign products thereby we would increase the 
wa f lubor in the domestic products, and that wa 

why wages had raised in this country. Now, [simply invite the 
attention of any Senator to that report to the effect that in the 
institutions where labor 
more » in the wages of labor among those industries that 
were not protected at all. 

Mr. GEORGE. In agriculture? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. In agriculture and everything else. 
speak of wages as compared with the cost of living. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator is wrong as to the South. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Of course when you speak of wages of la- 
bor you speak of itas compared with the cost of living to the 
laborer. 

Mr. PASCO. If the Senator from Nevada will allow me, I 
will state that in the speech which I delivered on the 27th of last 
month I showed clearly the situation in the section of the counti y 
where I lived, an agricultaral section, a cotton-raising section. 
I stated, and it is susceptible 


bear 
rle moment longer, I 


on lin an in- 


gain ful 


ncreas 


wages have been reduced relatively and actually. My belief is 
that a like result has followed in similar sections of the country 
where cotton-raising is the principal industry, as will be borne 
out by the Se mi itors from those sections. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Mr. President, there can be no doubt 
about it. An interested body of statisticians, most of whom do 
nothing but tabulate their own ignorance and air their own 
egotism, are engaged in attempting to bolster up the gold stand- 
ard and make their figures and their conclusions correspond 
with all the’ claims that are made by the advocates of that 
standard, whatever the real facts may be. Of course, there are 
conspicuous and honorable exceptions, but itis certain that none 
of them take account of idle labor. There can be no doubt in 
the mind of any observant man that there has been a fall of 
wages of unskilled labor in such parts of the country as are not 
in close proximity to great manufacturing centers, where labor 
could combine to keep labor up. 

THE RECENT PANIC. 

It is absolutely inevitable, while prices are falling, that men 
should be relegated to idleness. When it becomes apparent 
that the employer of labor is bound to lose money, it is only a 
qu estion of time when the laborer must lose his employment— 
not merely suffer the loss of a part of his wages, but all his 
wages. Thingsmust ultimately accommodate themselves tothe 
volume of money. What happened during the recent panic was 
simply that not only the wages of labor but the prices of prop- 
erty commenced to adjust themselves to the volume of money 
in the country. They had both by every conceivable means 
been held above the range naturally consistent with that vol- 
ume; and at last the law of supply and demand, in the relation 
between money-and commodities, asserted itself. It is sought to 
divert attention from the true source of the difficulty by the as- 
sertion that the people had some fears as to the kind of money 
they were going to get. 

There never was a more monstrous perversion of the truth. I 
do not believe that a man can be found in the United States who 
will say, so far as he is concerned, the panic had its genesis in 
any such cause. What he feared was that the institutions in 
which his money was deposited did not have it to pay him back 
on demand. The demand was not for gold, but for silver, or 


silver certificates 
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of proof, that the wage-earners | |enders 


there have shared the fate of the cotton-planter, and that their | 
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,or any Other character of legal-tender ) 
Mr. MCPHERSON. I[understand the Senator to con; 
it is not the kind of money, but the volume of mone 
termines and fixes the unit of value. 
Mr. JONES of Nevada. Undoubtedly: 
tigated the subject of the value of money 


nobody w 
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| sition. 
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the people of 
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rin the world t 
ll to be coined 
» of thit kind of 
saul mone ay, as the w od it ,would disarr 
or there would have to be a general readjustmen 
property. 
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e re 
mone as not on 
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of t} 


to the Sen 


liat 
L1at 


Mr. JONES of Nevad In answer 
that neither imme 
troubles was there a . 
That question was not 
tion that could at all n ‘ed 
if any did, was whether we could 
quantity of money to the people 
coinage, as everbody knev 
least as the present Executive held 
therefore not the slightest fear of thx 
silver. Hence all that the Senator says a! 
crease to be expected or feared in the amount of 1 
son of free coinage falls to the ground. 
Mr. MCPHERSON. I draw no distinction between 
n law, except 
The Sherman law would bring 
the same certainty, but not so rapidly. 
Mr. JONES of Nevada. riers. shown that the 
money paid out under the Sherman law was not even : 
to maintain the range of prices—and prices are of the « 
the question. The unit of money should be kept : 
nmodities. The 
that shall remain a 
ith the b 


> dient 
Gis 


out the 


us toa silvy 


this country want a dollar 
thing like parity with the pound of cotton, w 
wheat, and with all other products of labor—not a doll 
shall be at parity with a metal which is constantly ine: 
advantage of the bondholders and th 

of the world. Our demand is a demand for equit 
justice. We say it is not necessary that our money should 
at a parity with gold if only it will keep at a parity with jr 
If keeping it at a parity with gold, which is a unit of ch 
and which has been constantly increasing in value, is incor 
ent with justice, then, I say, let gold go. If we have t 
our choice between a gold standard and a standard of justi 
insist upon the standard of justice. The Senator from N: 
sey takes the gold stand: os. We are willing to go befo 
people on that proposition. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. That is the standard of justi tice. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. The Senator says it is the sta: 
justice, yet it is every where admitted that gold has b 
stantly rising in value for twenty years, effecting a const 
ing of the debtor in the interest of the creditor. Is it 
tr: aordins iry that we have never heard any complaint a 
rise in the value of the money unit, but whenever tl 
or suggestion of a fall in the value all hands are 
deemed a dreadful misfortune to the world; yet a rise 
value of money means the making of the rich unju 
and the poor unjustly poorer. 

I will now resume the consideration of the question of 
premium at the point at which I was interr upted. 

Suppose a war to be imminent in Eu “ope, an 1 that Ru 
— to increase her war fund, should offer a premium of 

ent for gold, which is not an absurd supposition by any 
sof suppose the other gold-standard nations of Europe, in 
toattract to themselves the supply of gold, should make a1 
of 10 per cent premium, which would be better than Rus: 
does it follow that all the people of the United aes wh 
money should permit themselves to be mulcted in 10 pé 
upon every dollar of their debt, so that the doll: * to be p 
them to their creditors shall require from the debtors |! 
cent more sacrifice than the dollar which was agreed to b 
and agreed tobe accepted? Yet, that is precisely what wil 
pen so long as we maintain a system of what may be called 
ternational money. 

THE RATES OF INTEREST. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. If the Senator will allow me, I w 
get at the exact facts that he is contending for. It seems to! 
that if gold had appreciated interest would have gone up 


masses of 


up? 


seems to me if gold had appreciated labor would have gou 
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as the inevitable consequence of his contention. Now, | of indisp necessity ¢ tion O 


: ist ten or fifteen years we have seen the | ie 
States, which we will consider a perfectly safe and not a f 
tive security, go down from 5 per cent to 2, the bonds be- | e 

i 1 to-day at 2 per cent. : 
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ft past ten or fifteen years in a regularly incr : y 
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fer towait until bottom prices have beenreached. ‘TT! as Vv not i 
o puts up a fac y when prices are falling finds th 
three years his rival can pu ip ne exactly similar for 10 Lo yj () 
« or | er cent less money. 
[ say that when prices are falling money congests in VW n 
ters, because its Ownersare not willing to ri tin le i t 
m business. A keen comp tition. therefore ris OY + co + 
ecurities. This competition is estable proof of tl ynseq \ of th 
d e in the value of money. e ' ; in the alone 
Why, in a new country like this,sbould interest fall? Wh comn NV who wish to 
cin not money be used as profitably now as at any period of o rj} ec \ it n¢ * to 
his y: t é oO n yr" ‘ ( 
not the field wide here for industrial enterprises Is tl} ( ‘at no e ci 
country finished? Has it reached the fulln of its develop- | co yt t t 
ment? Had we a proper monetary system, could not a thousand, 
ten thousand, enterprises be entered upon with advantags se tion fi tak 
like to projectors and workingmen mey, it ‘cause of th stant i 
sir, everybody wishes to keep that which is goi ip and to | Vv ould l l 
i. from investing in that which is going down. Wh cont to I 
prices are falling money is going up and all forms of property und sh« i yield of gold from the mines dir 
xy down. ‘his is why money accumulates in the centers, | lutely or nd t 
why the competition for gilt-edged securities increases. No | m i oO t 0 
tter evidence is needed of ivance of val in gold than | cons ice, to ‘and hi 
the decrease of interest. While dollars are increasing in value hen gold ‘me v1 t separat r 
1 find it imp: ssible to pay the old rate of interest and at t e W m ! 
ne time a constantly increasing value in the dollars constitut- ) 
the principal. And it wi be observed that during the Ve Ww ed in i fo 
twenty years, as I h d, there is a remarkable coir \ $ v 
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that which is falling and to hold on to that which is rising i n i t 
Hence the 4 per cent bonds rose from par to127. What’ ] S ] ‘spo t 
bond? Nothing butan obligation to deliver money in the | the periodic and i t 
re. During a period of falling prices capitalists want to be 
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want to be long on business. When business is declining, the | sit, - its ndonment, and tl 
value, that is, the purchasing power, of the dollar is rising. | provid proper and sufficient 
Hence everybody wishes to be long on money, and there is, career te t ! 
therefore, competition to get nothing but money f es, that. ! t 
5 is to say, bonds. ( fs ntry } t K tacta 8 
Having already, however, dealt with this subject at some length | inits relat 0} 
in the course of my remarks, I will now resume the considera- the shrinkage of its quant or ' 
tion of the question which I was discussing when interrupted. | business th t { ( 3 
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steady and unchanging, the people of every country that has an | on the gold money. 

: international money permit the value of their money toundergo | Suppose pric L15 p if if 1S] there 
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their own country and the inflow of that of a foreign country. | since all values would continue to be stated in the same terms 





Suppose it were the case of some other great instrumentality ' as before. 
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But, suppose we had a money that was not scarcer then than 
before, and that in terms of that money there was no fall of 
prices, then we could see that a premium on gold really existed. 
If, however, in the one case, there was a fall of prices of say 15 
per cent, and in the other case arise of say 174 per cent, it would 
costno more in the products of labor to get the gold dollar in the 
one case than in the other. 

Yet people talk about the premium upon the gold which each 
man happens to have on hand,asif that were a great factor in 
the case, when really the most powerful factor in a premium 
upon gold is a fall in general prices. It is in that way that gold 
is acquiring day by day greater and greater control over com- 
modities. In this way the gold of each yearis at what might be 
termed a premium over the gold of the year before; in other 
words, at a premium over itself. Yet it is notseen that there is 
any premium because men are constantly measuring gold by 
itself. It would be perceived and made perfectly plain and 
demonstrable to all the people that there was an increasing pur- 
chasing power in gold if we had another money by which we 
could see just what was taking place—a sort of monetary ba- 
rometer. 

Had we this other kind of money—a national money—it 
would mezsure the premium upon gold with precision and ex- 
actness, and we would see at once that this increasing purchas- 
ing power of gold was nothing but a premium upon itself, and 
that it would take no more of the products of industry to get the 
gold dollar under the one condition than under the other—that 
is to say, no more of the products of labor to get a given amount 
of gold when gold is at an open and admitted premium, than 
when, during a fall of gene nal prices, it is at en unrecognized 
and undesignated premium. With amoney of unchanging value 
the equities in all time contracts would be preserved without in- 
volving any hardship in obtaining any necessary quantity of 
gold. The few who might require it would be obliged to give 
no more commodittes for it in the one case than in the other. 

Had we an amplesupply of silver money, which would not leave 
the country, we would always have an equitable money. With 
such a money we should have something which would openly de- 
clare whether a premium upon gold existed or not, and if it did 
exist, would measure and record such premium. We could then 
clearly ses that the fall of prices was a premium on gold. This 
would be an infinitely better monetary system than anything that 
is possible under the so-called gold standard. 

Men who owed obligations in their own country would not then 
need gold. They would not be mulcted simply because other men 
were ‘‘short” ongold. The men whoneedeéc the gold would alone 
pay the premium when buying the foreign goods, but so also 
they would receive a ‘‘premium” when selling them. Hence 
they would lose nothing. 

Only gamblers in money who were “‘ short” on gold would lose 
anything. 

THE MONEY OF THE COUNTRY SHOULD BE ADJUSTED TO THE HOME TRADE. 

The money of a country should be adjusted not to the conduct 
of an incidental and subordinate trade, as against the dominat- 
ing trade; not to facilitate a foreign trade as against, and to the 
injury of, the domestic trade. Have Senators ever stopped to 
consider whatare the proportions existing between the domestic 
and the foreign trade of the United States? 

Mr. Edward Atkinson, in his book entitled ‘‘ The Industrial 
Progress of the Nation,” computes the production of this coun- 
try by all who are at work at such a sum as makes a little over 
an average of $200 per head of the entire population. Assum- 
ing our population to be, in round numbers, 70,000,000, this 
would give a total production of $14, 000,000,000 per annum. 
But business does not end with production. It is estimated that 
each article is bought and sold at least three times before be- 
ing consumed. As, in computing foreign trade, we count both 
exports and imports, so,in ascertaining the total trade, we count 
purchases and sales. We must therefore add to the $14,000,- 
000,000 .a further sum made up of the treble sales and the treble 
yurchases which constitute the commerce of the country apart 
rou production. 

We have, therefore, these figures: 
Production $14, 000, 000, 000 
All purchases 42, 000, 000, 000 
All sales 42, 000, 000, 000 


making a total of $98,000,000,000 of = uction and commerce, not 
computing anything for profits on the transactions. Of this vast 
suni, what proportion is the foreign trade of the country? Last 
year it was larger than ever before in our history, and still it 
amounted toless than $1,900,000,000, or considerably below the 
one-fiftieth part of our total trade! 

When we keep in mind this colossal sum constituting the busi- 
ness of our own people among themselves, it must be obvious that 
the monetary question of most importance to the population of 


the United States is by what form of money they can o 
exchange products and pay debts among themselves. 

The need for gold is not for the purpose of making ns 
on all foreign purchases, but for the purpose only of 
momentary balances, or excesses of imports over exports 
are never more than the merest trifle in proportion to th, 
trade. Had we a permanent balance every year agains; 
$50,000,000, to be paid in gold, two-thirds of it could be p 
the products of our own mines. But even the $50,000,000 
be but the one-fortieth part of our foreign trade, and 
therefore, be but the twe-thousandth part of our entire b 
Yet it is this infinitesimal demand for the money of 
country that induces Senators to persist in adhering to ; 
ard that is disturbing the equities of all time contracts ; 
own couniry and through falling prices relegating to j 
large numiers of the population. 


GHIENBACKS AND GOLD DURING THE WAR, 


Undoub‘edly the foundation of the popular fear of a p) 
on gold is the idea that in order to trade with other eo 
we must use for our domestic money the same money m 
as the countries with which we trade; and the discount on 
paper money during our late war is pointed to as a warn 
But that discount was not in the slightest degree due to the 
character of the material of our money, but to the nwmber of the 
doliars that were put into circulation. It was the excessive 
quantity of the money units in circulation that caused the va 
ance in purchasing power between the paper unit and th 
unit. Who will deny that if the whole number of our do! 
all kinds had been kept strictly limited toa number equal to th 
number we had at the time the war began, every dollar of +] 
paper would have remained equal to gold? 

‘he great fluctuations in the relation between greenba: 
gold were not, however, a correct measure of the so-c 
preciation of thegreenback. Itfrequently happened that t 
mium upon gold was enormously greater than the relative 
of the two things, greenbacks and gold, as measured in. 
thing else. The overplus simply indicated that a little ‘ 


or ‘squeeze ” in gold was for the time being made in them 
A simple illustration will be sufficient to show this: Whe 
was a change of 3 or 4 per cent in the premium on gold, as 
frequently was within twenty-four hours, it was not foun 
all the values in the country fluctuated to that extent in 
The wages of men were not readjusted from day to day, n: 


the prices of commodities, measured in greenbacks, suff 
such sudden change. It meant that some persons were i! 
need of gold at that moment, and a ‘‘ corner” was creat 
order to squeeze them. 

There was but a small supply of gold in the country, «1 
was subject to demand and supply on the spot where, and 
moment when, needed. The premium did not, therefor 
rectly measure the relative values of the two kinds of money 

Take the range of prices in England and in this country in 
gold all through the war, and it will be found that when there 
wis a little corner made here, and the metal ran up to a high 
figure, it was not owing to any corresponding change of prices. 

Gold was then a commodity in this country, and the elements 
that governed value in all other things governed its v 
namely, demand and supply at the time and place where y 

Those who sold gold without owning or having it frequent 
found the market cornered. and at whatever cost, had to ; 
for delivery on the day on which they had engaged to deliver it. 
In no sense, therefore, did it measure the relative values of 
things, according to the medium in which, at the time, all things 
in this country were bought and sold. 

The fact is thatduring the war we were simply calling two dif- 
ferent things(a paper dollar and a gold dollar) by the same name, 
** dollar,” leading people to the idea that they represented one 
another. Instead of having relation to one another the paper 
dollar was simply the dollar, or money unit, of this country. 
What the thing called the gold dollar really represented was a 
fractional or proportionate part of the value created by the whole 
number of dollars (or their equivalents) of gold in use throug! 
out the world, as modified by the varying numbers in the differ 
ent gold-using countries, and by the amounts of silver and paper 
money in use in those countries. Prices in one country having 
the gola standard must bear a certain relation to prices in every 
other country that has the gold standard. With any other kind 
of money unit than a gold unit we might, therefore, without the 
slightest injustice or depreciation in our money, separate [ro 
the gold standard. Had we never called the two things by the 
same name, the word ‘‘ premium” could not be used to describe 
a difference between them. 

For example, had we never had a goid dollar, but had a paper 
dollar, and had we found that at one period a certain number of 
grains of gold could be got at a certain rate in paper, that is, 10 
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the money of the country, and thatata subseq lent pe riod they 
would cost more, people would not conclude thé it our money had 


dep! reciated, but simply that gold, which was in no sense the | 


money of this country, had risen. Especially would this be the 
ease if, a8 Measured by our money, the general range of prices 
had been maintained practically unchanged. 

But viewing gold as an unvarying thing, it has been taken fo1 
granted, without examination, that it has not been appreciating. 
17 IS SAID THAT OUR MONEY MUST BE AS GOOD AS THE MONEY OF ANY 

THER COUNTRY. 

The advocates of the gold standard lay great stress upon the 
necessity of our money being as good as the money of any other 

yuntry. : 7 

Yet we know that with a given amount of gold we can buy 
twic eas much labor in England, and three times as much on the 
Continent of Europe, as we can in this country. How, then, ean 
any comparis son whatever be made between the monevs of the 
respective countries, and is it not absurd to talk about the money 
of this country being kept as “ gcod”’ as the money of any other 
country? , : 

The value of money in any country is based on its purchasing 
power in the country of its coinage or issue. Any personin one 
country who wants the money of another country ean buy and 
must buy that money with such goods as he may have.and at such 
rates as itcan be got for, measured by the productsof that country. 

If a man abroad wants to buy some particular product in the 
United States he will purchase the money of the United States 
with that of his own country, and with our money he or his agent 
will buy and pay for the productof which he is in ne ed. {n other 
words, he will buy a bill of exchange cn the United States. The 
very purpose of a bill of exchange is, as it were, to transmute the 
money of one country into thatof another. As to any two coun- 
tries, the money of either will, to the full extent of the export 
trade of that country, buy on absolutely equitable terms, the 
money of the other country, of no matter what material the money 
of either may be composed. The ratio of the two moneys in ex- 
change will, of course, be proportioned to the purchasing power 
of the units of the two in their re spective countries. 

This rule holds good, no matter how poor a country may be. 
Even in the case of bankrupt governments it holds perfectly good. 

For instance, the money of:Turkey, whose bonds are worth 
little or nothing, is as good in London as in Turkey, up to the 
limit at which English merchants have to pay for goods which 
they have bought from Turkey, minus, of course, a small per- 
centage for exchange and charges, as in the case of the money 
of any other country. 

Or again, suppose there were in London asum in Japanese 
yens equivalent to £10,000,000, and that 40,000,000 yards of 
Japanese silk were imported at 5shillings a yard. That money 
would pay for them, and, after deducting a small charge for ex- 
change, would, although not legal tender in England, have in 
London all the value it had in Japan. 

The money of this country will likewise, on terms absolutely 
equitably, buy the money of any other country to the extent of 
our exports. Should there be an excess of importations from 
gold-using countries over exportations to such countries, there 
would be a small premium on exchange. 

These are matters for adjustment between exchange dealers 
and those who, without foresight, send goods here from abroad 

to be sold in our market, or who, living here, buy abroad more 
than can be paid for by the exports of our own country. Losses 
of exchange should not be made to fall on all our people, but only 
on those who are responsible forthem. Any country that has a 
balance of trade in its favor can always, to advantage, get so 
much of the money of any other country as it may need. 
ADVANTAGES OF A NATIONAL, AS CONTRADISTINGUISHED FROM AN INTER 
NATIONAL, MONEY. 

Mr. President, extraordinary anxiety - expressed lest we 
should go toa silver standard or a silver basis, and thus *‘ sep- 
arate ourselves,” as the advocates of the gold standard say, from 
the commercial nations of Europe. The ‘‘commercial nations ” 
in this case mean only Great Britain and Germany, because there 
would be no difficulty in exch nging silver with France. The 
other nations of Europe outside of the three named, so far as 
our commercial relations are concerned, are not worth taking 
into account. 

Now, I, for one, belicve in submitting things to the test of 
reason. Iam not willing to tzke the word of any man in mat- 
ters of reason without investigating for myself. et us then in- 
quire what injury could result to the people of this country if we 
should have a money not international in character. For al- 
though there is, strictly speaking, nosuch thing as international 
money, yet in view of the fact that a special material has unre- 
stricted access to the mints of several countries, and is therefore 
potentially money in those countries even when not coined, we 
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| may, forthe purposes of the discussion, term gold in l 
/ mo ey 

There are two great evils inseparable from the use of what 
may be termed international money: First, the demand L large 
group of nations being ma ) . mor m , al 
the supply of which is insuftici for ‘ tar " 
exch nges of those countries there ! st S t co us and 
ii vary ted fallin general prices. Second. the money of ch 
country in irn is taken o itof the « cu tion r S , to 
other counts ies, whence in t ‘itisr ! l.only te : yped 
0 iain, thus maintaining a proces win the oo Of 
( ices in the various countries affected. So that = 
trar tions, both internal and exter l 
money, t de na 1 | istrv are ke pi n ( is oO ¢ 
tween bad s and good time between inflat 
tion. Hence prosperity, like the ocean tide, has it 
It is said to come in “‘ waves,” and so long as nations to 
the shrinking gold standard prospority can eome in w only 
So long as we use a money material com 1 to all nat o 
a large group of nations, not only are we ver sure of having 
enough for the needs of our own people, | vl] I \ 
occurs in a foreign country we are subjected to ext \ 
tions in the value of our mone because of ’ n el ents 
oe eee oe eeaeee | things, w 1 have no co \ 
thi yuld vec avoided by the posse SLOT. ¢ ' 

v ional. 
UNDER A SYSTEM OF NATIONAL MONEY, WHO Wot ED ND HOW 
WOULD THEY GET 1 

No amount of energy, industry, enterprise, or thrift can pa 
country uninterruptedly prosperous wh irge quantit of its 
money are flitting back and forth across the ocean, al 
contracting and inflating the money volume, alternat 
and r¢ ising pr ices, disarrauging contracts, d stroying ties, 
defying foresight, inducing bankruptey and producin ery. 
Were our mone y exclusively national, then, should the balance 
of trade go against us, it might be that, so far as this country is 

| concerned, the international money would go toa premiu But 
who would want international money W ho would be c¢ elled 
to have it? Two classes of personsonly. First. Our im ters 
of foreign goods, and they to the extent merely that they have 
bought more largely of foreign goods than the merchants of for- 
eion countries have bought of our goods. Second. Railroad and 
other corporations which have outstanding” bonds pa, > in 
gold. 

As to the first class: If the importer paid a premium he would 
not be a loser, because he would rec oup himself by charging so 
much more for his goods, and this extra charge sh d very 
properly be paid by those among our citizens who prefer for- 
eign-made articles to those of American manufacture. 

‘As to the second class, nam ly, railroad corporations havir 
outstanding obligations payable in gold: Under a system of na- 
tional money they could as readily command gold as they now 
do. How do railroad companies now command gold iv ren 


dering certain services in the transportation of persons and com- 





modities for which the public pay certain rates of fare and 
freioht. The more active ar id remunerative the business of 
their patrons the more thriving must nec¢ cae be the business 
of the railroads. Whether under a gold régit iny other, if 
the business of the people be stagnant and \ emunerative, the 
business of the railroads can not be prosperous \ farr r Ol 
cotton-planter can better afford to pay a high rate of transporta- 
tion on wheat or cotton that is marketed ata rate which yie 

a fair profit than to pay a much lower rate on the same commodi- 
ties marketed at bare cost of production or at a loss. 

The prosperity of the railroad companies depends on the pros- 
perity of all the people of the region through which the roads 
run. This prosperity « can not coexist with persistently falling 

| prices of the commodities which it is the function of railroads to 
transport. Want of prosperity among the people means ruin 
and ‘*‘receiverships ” for railroads. Such want of prosperity is 
the inevitable result of a shrinking money volume 
Vith a national money that should keep even step and pace 
with demand there would be ec nfidence in the stability of prices, 
safety in the making of time contracts, consequent prosperity in 
the course of busine ss, and nint rrupted enjoyment « ll the 
people. There are the clements that enter into the prosperity 
of railroads, as of all other siness enterprises. 

| have said that railroads now get gold by rendering certain 
services for which the public make certain payments. The 
money received in such payments bears a certain average rela- 
tion to commodities, and, at that relation, comiaands*« modi- 
ties. Under a system of national money the payments which 
railroads would receive would be in such national money, which 


I 
would have a certain control over commodities in this co untry. 
\s commodities now in this country bear relation to go!d, and 


at that relation command gold, so our national mon y, which 
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would always bear relation to our commodities, would at that 
relation command gold. 

The only dilference would be, that whereas now the increase 
in the value of gold is furtive and unperceived, because we use 
gold as the ‘standard” and measure it by itself, a national 
money would exhibit this baleful increase in all its deformity, 
and would register the degree in which,from month to month 
and year to year, gold was departing from the level of equity and 
justice, and the degree in which it was confiscating into the pos- 
session of the creditors the property of all debtors in the coun- 
tries which adhered to its so-called *‘ standard.” 

Should a premium arise on gold by reason of a decline in the 
value of money (measured of course in commodi- 
ties) that would be one thing; 
value of gold (measured likewise in commodities) that would 
anoi and wholly different thing. It would be a benefaction 
to this country to have a money that would neither rise nor fall 
in value, and I must here repeat that the value of money means 
purchasing power; it has noother value. If, however, gold should 
risgand there were a sufficient supply of national money with 
which to do our business and maintain the average range of 
prices undisturbed, then a premium on gold, as measured in our 
national money, could not exist until the prices of commodities, 
estimated or expressed in national money, should come to bear 
the same relation to prices estimated or expressed in geld that 
the purchasing power of our national money would bear to the 
purchasing power of money in gold-using countries. 

In other words, a premium could not arise on gold until the 
general range of prices of commodities, expressed in national 
money, rose to a deg. s corresponding with the premium on 
gold. Hence commodities would command as much gold as if 
the national money did not exist, and the few persons who might 
owe gold debts would have no more sacrifice to make, in order 
to get gold with which to pay those debts, than if there was no 
national money. Indeed they would not need to make so much 
sacrifice, inasmuch as if all the gold of this country were per- 
mitted to go to and remain in Europe our exports would bring 
better prices there, and so command more gold than if we 
should insist on maintaining the struggle for a share of the 
world’s supply of that metal. 

On the other hand, with gold only for money, or with money 
redeemable in gold, the increasing value of the monetary unit 
weuld be wholly unperceived, except as evidenced by the fall 
in the prices of our commodities. That fall would occur, not in 
prices of imported articles ay but of all articles whether 
imported or domestic. This wouldcreate a subtle but enormous 
increase in the obligation of all domestic debts—debts amount- 
ing to many thousands of millionsof dollars. Gold has increased 
in value—that is to say in purchasing power—50 per cent in the 
past twenty years, or at the average rate of 24 per cent per an- 
num, so that the indebtedness of our people, measured in sacri- 
fice has, by reason of adherring to the gold standard, cost them 
that much more than they were equitably required to pay. 

With a national money—a money which would not be sent out 
of the country, there would be no great rise or fall of prices, 
and no great changes in the volume of money. All the money 
would remain in the country, for the use of our own people, and 
all differences in exchange would then be settled (as they should 
be settled) by commodities. 

It would then be as profitable to meet balances of trade with 
commodities as with money, because our money would in foreign 
countries be mere merchandise, which, I assert, is as it should 
be. The money supply of our country should not be continually 
oscillating between a feast and a famine, alternately raising hopes 
and dashing them to the ground. 


WANT OF PARITY NO OBSTACLE TO FOREIGN TRADE. 


The absence of a parity between the moneys of nations does 
not affect their foreign trade, as some would have us believe. I 
challenge any gold-standard Senator to point to an authority of 
repute on political economy who anywhere pretends to assert 
that any nation having money other than gold is, or can be, in- 
juriously affected in its business or other relations by any vari- 
ance in what is called the parity of moneys. The money of this 
country, whether gold, silver, or paper, will always command 
will always purchase—upon equitable terms, the money of any 
other country with which we have commercial relations, whether 
those reiations be directly with itself or through other countries. 

One of the most eminent of economists, Prof. J. E. Cairnes, of 
the University College, London, though an eminent advocate of 
the gold standard, in his Leading Principles of Political Econ- 
omy, says: 


our national 


‘ar 


it appears to methat the influence attributed by many able writers in the 
United States to the depreciation of the paper currency, as regards its ef- 
fects on the foreign trade of the country, is, in a great coat, purely imagi- 
nary. An advance in the Scale of prices, measured in gold, in a country, if 
mot shared by other countries, will at once affect its foreign trade, giving 


but if by reason of arise in the | —-, ead aia : : 
be | 2 political economy to be found in this or any other count 
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an impulse to importations, and checking the exportation of all co) 
ties other than gold. 

A similar effect is very generally attributed by American writers | 
action on prices of the greenback inconvertible curv‘ency. But 
easily shown that this is a complete illusion. Foreigners do not 
products to the United States to take greenbacks in ex 
which they look for is either gold or (th 
these have risen in price in proportion as the paper money has t 
ciated, how should the advance in prices constitute an induceme 
to send their goods thither? The nominal gainin greenbacks o7 
portation is exactly balanced by the nominal loss when those 
come to be copverted into gold or commodities The gain may 1 
lar cases, exceed the loss, but, if it does, the loss will also, in ot} 
exceed the gain. On the whole, and on an average, they can not 
equivalents of each other. 


I find this point touched upon also by an American 
whom I regard as one of the ablest contributors to the lit 


hange 


* commodities of the count 


allude to Mr. John P. Young, the managing editor of 
Francisco Chronicle. In a luminous article on bimetal] 
the issue of that journal for August 3, last, Mr. Young say 

But the suggostion that this country might have a sole silver cur 
the bogie that frightens many who know little or nothing of the sub 
have a sole silver currency” in their eyes means unparalleled d 
Such people completely ignore the fact that during the period that we 
sole gold currency no one thought that the country was threats 
ruin because the dearer silver was not coined. Such as gave th: 
thought at all and had any real knowledge of the difficulty desired t 
mistake of undervaluing silver might be corrected, but they wo 
judged a man a fit candidate for the lunatic asylum had he asserted | 
aster would certainly follow the free coinage of gold because it was 
thansilver. * * * If a nation has resources and a people capab 
Yeloping thom it will increase its wealth no matter what sort of 
employs to circulate values, provided the standard of values is not 
with. 

Between 1860 and 1880 the precious metals, silver and gold, were not 
to circulate values in the United States. Our only currency was the 
back—except in California. There was no demand for gold except 
titicially created by promising to pay the interest on bonds in mon 
metal, yet during the period in question, in spite of a devastating w 
ing which production was interrupted and vast quantities of proy 
stroyed, the wealth of the United States increase from $16,160,00 
$43,642,000,000, or nearly threefold in twenty years. If the theory of t 
who make a fetich of gold were sound this could never have happened 
while we were increasing our wealth at home did our foreign trace 
That went on precisely as described by John Stuart Mill in his chapt 
the Foreign Exchanges.” After supplying an illustration, Mill ren 

“It thus appears that a depreciat.on of the currency does not aff 
foreign trade of the country. This is carried on precisely as if the curr: 
maintained its value. * * * If the currency is depreciated 10, 15, o1 
cent, then in whatever way the real exchange arising from the variat 
international debts and credits may differ the quoted exchange will alw 
vary 10, 15, or 20 per cent from it. However high thisnominal premium) 
be it has no tendency two serd gold out of the country for the purpo 
drawing a bill against it and profiting by the premium, because the go 
sent must be procured, not from the banks at par, as in the case of a 
vertible currency, but in the market at anadvance of price equal to th 
mium." 

Bank of England notes will at any time, and at equitable rat 
of exchange, buy the money of any other country with w! 
England has commercial relations—direct or indirect. W 
Not because they are payable in gold, but because they will c 
mand commodities in Great Britain. The ultimate object . 
money is to command goods—to purchase commodities. Mo: 
is an order for goods in the country of its coinage or issu 
guinea, as Adam Smith says, being nothing more than “ ano 
for goods on all tradesmen in the neighborhood.” Any form « 
money that will command commodities in Great Britain ca: 
therefore, in any country of the world, be exchanged at equit: 
ble rates for the money of other countries, because: almost : 
countries have commercial relations with Great Britain. Should 
the comodity desired be gold itself the situation is in no sens: 
altered. The principle is the same. Even gold coin is b 
commodity in every country except that whose stamp it bears. 

Where, as in Europe, a number of small countries Lie close to- 
gether, and the plane of living of the people of all such coun- 
tries is about the same—especially, if travel between them is 
very general—the utility of what may be termed an internationa! 
money is much more obvious thar under other and directly op- 
posite conditions. 

THE POSITION OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Where a country is of continental proportions and separat 
by thousands of miles of broad ocean from another country pos 
sessing a certain character of money; where, also, the manners 
and customs of the people altogether differ, and the level of | 
for the masses is much higher; where, instead of four or five 
millions, or even twenty or thirty millions, of inhabitants, the 
country has 70,000,000: where, toc, a country is in no way 4: 
pendent upon other countries for the supply of its needs, but 
within itself every element necessary to the supply of all t! 
wants of its people—but, above all, where the spirit of freedom 
and independence prevails to a degree unknown elsewhere 
there is no necessity whatever for a money system correspond- 
ing with that of any other country. On the contrary, when the 
situation comes to be carefully analyzed, many reasons will ap- 
pear why it would be better for such a country not to have a fi- 
nancial system to correspond with that of other countries. 

If money be necessary at all,it is necessary all thetime. What- 
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ever the volume of money may be, that quantity is needed every 
day and every hour . the day. There is no circumstance of 

“iness or season of the year in which it is not essary 
the volume sho ild os ste he ties of : ' . 
7 upon 1 in tid ‘ 3 req sis Ue 1 payne - 
t is impossible unless the money volume increases with in 
ei . of populat on and demand. t is as unwise, therefore. for 
the ped} le of a count y to per! it their mone y to De taken ; 
in y material quant by is it would be to permitt ( | 
it ements emp.oyed in the country to be taken vy wl l y 
3 ’ or the op onsofa t wou 

ob} ) ne a ) m t 

Y rai impic y t . : 
f tural in] jements 1s rt e season fo one 
t entire yeatl ind every day o year 

he advocates of the gold standard lay great stress upon the 
fact that 95 per cent, as they call it, of the busin of the world 
is transacted now with checks, drafts, notes, and bills of 
change Ninety-five per cent of the business they reeard, and 
rightfully regard, as a very large percentage, but when we show 
that 95 per cent of 0 * business is d estic b ness, isa busi 4 
between our own people themselves, and not between our own 
} le and foreigners, then the 5 p * cent done with foreigners 
ecomes of enormous impo tance, while the 95 per cent done be- 


tween our Own peopie is a matter of noe onsequence V hatever! 
THE POSITION OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 

The “revenue tariff” advocates are eritic “ised by our protec- 
tionist friends because, as is said, they do not ta ‘an American 
view of the tariff. Tho protectionists, however, refuse to take 
an \meric.n view of the money question. The protectionists 
of to-day lack the courage with which the Republican party set 
out in its great career They have not the courage to investi- 
gate this great question of money from a national, or natural 
point of view. A true American should be amazed to hear that 
no money is good money unless it be the money of Great Britain 
and Germany. Whenever those two countries say to us that we 
may use silver as full legal-tender money, then our Republican 
protectionist friends are willing that we may doso. Silver will 
then be good American money, not before. 

This is a *‘ lame and impotent conclusion” for a great national 
party—-the party of human freedom. The slavery of 1861 was 
that of an inferior race. There is aslavery of to-day which it 
is sought to perpetuate, and which, while not so palpable to the 
common view as that of 1861, is more far-reaching and repulsive 
and baleful in its consequences, because it is a slavery of the pro- 
ducing masses of the white rage allthe worldover. Thisslavery 
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our people can not escape. Against it, formsof governmentare | 


no defense. If we do the bidding of the money-lenders, and 
maintain the gold standard, we must expect our producing 
classes to become year by year more and more depressed, pro- 
vided they are wi illing to tolerate the conditions which the gold 
standard renders inevitable. One of the plainest of those con- 
ditions is that the lands are to pass into the proprietorship of 
mortgage pre and other rich creditors, wb.ile our work- 
ing farmers are to be transformed into tenants, as in Europe. 
The respect in which our people, however, differ from those 
of Europe is that they are not dispose d to tolerate European 
conditions. The political unrest of the past year or two in this 
country and the serious defection from both the leading political 


parties, speak to Congress louder and more plainly than do | 


the bankers and the chambers of commerce. 

It is impossible to misapprehend or mistake the spirit of our 
people. lor many years pxst demands for the free coinage of sil- 
ver have been made by all the les ading org: wnizations of labor and 
all the great associations of agriculturists in this country. 

It will not do to say that these men do not understand the 
monetary question. They understand it much better than th« 
advocates of the gold standard suppose. 

What an absurd idea it is that we can not tell a week in ad- 

mance what shall be the volume of money in our own country. 

It is absurd for 70,000,000 intelligent people to submit their 
entire business, with all the delicate and multifarious e ities 
existing between debtors and creditors, to the dictum of foreign 
governments and peoples 

THE COINAGE OR ISSUE OF MONEY A GOVERNMENTAL FUNCTION 

All governments re serve to themselves the right to coin 
money. It is impossiol e to obtain money except through the 
instrumentality of governments. Is it not the duty of a gover 
ment to adopt a monetary standard that will admit of the possi- 
bility of a sufficient volume of money being obtained for th: 
transaction of the business of its own pe ople, and to protect it 
against both inflation and contraction. The government after 
all is — the people in their collective capacity, and the collec 
tivity may do, and in fact, as to money, must do, what can not be 
done by ¢ 1e individual. The happiness ofall the people depends 
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The more <¢ reflect pon this ion ti mor ( t 
do Sl 1 ul the V e of money I nl co l 
pend the will or whim or « i ty of 1 é vernments 0 
ple of othercountries. If by ( yf wars or otherw th 
ple of other count - s suspend specie payments, they c b 
pensit or imption of such paym nts affect the value « 
every dollar ia th United States, simply Dy taking the mo 

| out of this cou ary om storing it up in th vaults, as the 
now doing. 

Suppose that our national monetary unit should r 
curate the amount of sacrifice that adebtor equit y and 
estly owes—suppose it should represent precisely th l 
was agreed to be delivered in repayment of de } ‘ 
c that the value of the monetary unit depends on tl 
ber of units circulating in the country, could we look h 
isfaction upon a process by which without any contr ym ¢ 
part foreigners, whether thro ish their warsor otherwise, could 
in effect alter the terms of all our domestic debts and ntra 
Had we a money system that ured justice and maintained 
equity, how is it possi ile that we could be ata disadvantag« l 
comparison with a country that a a an mye ist system? 

Whatever our money may b ill 1 od abroad to the « 
tent of our exports, and we do not want “aD y better condition 
than that. We donot want a money that can “be shipped out, to 
the i ry of our business. If any of our imp ish to buy 
in excess of the sales being made by our exporters, the it 
comes the personal business of the importer to settle his « 
without inflicting inj iry on domestic debt 3 who r 
cally the people of the entire country. Had we anational m y 
we should have an unerring barometer, which y the 1 of 
fore n ext inge, would notify is that wo re it | } ) 
roods than we were xporting. Merchant oth could 
then adj ust their business : LL10 acco i gly . nd no one 
co d be in ured. 

Che Enclish economist nd professors insist th v } 
on the th ory that goods are paid for in goods, notin y t 
W acceptance of this tl ory that led to the rej ot the 
¢ ed mercantile system, which regarded n the only 
Vv t 5 500 h lig whose | Sif f t th 
n object of commerce. 

r whole theory of tical ecor s i the e t 

tl me are paid for by exports, 1 i ernatlo 
t isb I If cor in this w need they press so 
much ai y lest the money of a f gn country go to a} 
n 1inthis? The pre im could affect only those of o 
) ho wished to use arti of foreign productio1 nd 

should it affect? 

ACY OF BASING MONETARY DI NS ON A MI { TRAI 

Owing to the influence of England, which was the first of the 
| civilized nations to develop a large foreign « merce, all dis 
cussions on money are based upon foreign trade. This may 
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do for Great Britain, but will not do for the United States. 
The poverty of the masses of the people of that country is such 
that in proportion to their foreign trade their domestic trade 
is much less per capita than that of the United States. But this 
comparison is not one derogatory to this country. On the very 
contrary, the superior purchasing power of our people is that 
which constitutes the source of their prosperity and independ- 
ence. Hence the conditions of the two countries widely differ. 
Our internal commerce is enormous. One of our trunk lines of 
railway—the Pennsylvania Company—hauls more tons of freight 
in a year than the entire foreign shipping of Great Britain. 

With sucha statement before us, can any Senator explain why 
the United States should attempt to adjust its enormous domes- 
tic interests to the moneyed necessities of a business that con- 
sists of a mere one-fiftieth part of our entire trade? 

In any event when we buy gold we have to buy it with com- 
modities. Inasmuch as every man must get or “ buy” the money 
of his own country with commodities, the product of his labor, 
will not that money in its turn buy gold, should it be needed to 
pay importer’s balances? 

TGR BALANCE OF TRADE. 

Had we a money exclusively national, our importers could buy 
to whatever extent they pleased without disturbing the pros- 
perity of thecountry. Nobody would even inquire whether there 
was a balance of trede against us or not. He who bought would 
simply have to make payment according to his agreement. He 
could not and should not be permitted to make payment by 
sending our money out of the country, to the detriment and dis- 
advantage of all who owe debts in this country, and they are 
nine-tenths of the people. He could not turn his property into 
foreizn money, but would have to turn it into money of his own 
country. He could not deprive the people of hisown country of 
their natural supply of money, the supply necessary to maintain 
the equity of contracts. 

When the balance of trade is against us it means that we are 
going to lose a part of our money. With a money exclusively 
national the balance of trade would not affect usat all. Itwould 
be a matter of personal concernment only to the importer. It 
would leave him to make payment according to contract, and 
would remove from the ideaof an adverse balance of trade all the 
objections that now attach to it. 

Under a proper systemof money we should not have more than 
enough to do our own business, at a firm and natural level of 
prices. That much we need all the time, and it is a greatinjus- 
tice to our people to arbitrarily disturb the system upon which 
the prices of the products of their labor depend. 

Whenever our national money were offered for sale, foreign 
nations would be glad to take it to the full extent of our exports. 
Shc uld a larger amount be demanded, or, in other words, when- 
ever our imports should begin largely to exceed our exports, 
then, undoubtedly, a premium would begin to operate against us. 
This would not be unnatural, nor would it be a disadvantage. 
Like the index upon the steam gauge, the premium would, as it 
rose, indicate the increasing pressure. Like an automatic at- 


tachment, it would ring a note of warning, gentle at first, but | 


increasing in force until heeded. It would announce that the 
imports of the country were exceeding its exports, and that the 
time had arrived for the curtailment of importations; or that, if 
they continued, it should be for the importer to arrrange for 
payment. 

In discussing international trade the advocates of the gold 
standard altogether lose sight of a most important fact, namely, 
that a premium means @ reduction of the prices of exports. 


ing on gold would mean that at present prices the merchants of 


go'd-standard countries are not willing to buy our goods, but by | 
giving those merchants a premium, they are enabled to take the | 
goods at the prices at present prevailing here, and dispose of | 


them in their own country at a profit. 
If importers do not wish to pay a premium on the money of a 
foreign country they should see to it that they do not exceed in 


imports the export business of their own aT It is no hard- | 
ves informed of | 


ship on them to require them to keep themse 
the conditions of their own trade. A man who brings foreign 


goods into the country should be compelled to make his own | 


computations as to how he is going to obtain the money with 
which to pay for them. 
tation, and, so far as the country at large is concerned, it would 
be found that the foreigners would very much oftener have to 
pay a premiuth upon our money than we should upon theirs. 


If the foreigner buys our goods, with what will he pay? With 


our money, or with goods measured in our money; that is, the | 


If the foreigner does that, he will be 
old. 


goods of his own country. 
willing to give for our money its equivalent in grains of 


The subtle consideration involved in this proposition is that | 


our money will be, and must be, good to the full extent of the 
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A cer- | 
tain range of prices prevailing in this country, a premium aris- | 





There is no difficulty about the compv- | 


amount of our exports. It always will, and must, purchase 
absolutely equitable terms to the full amount of our export 
money of any other country. : 

No per can have an equitable system of money for its own 
citizens while permitting foreign governments to be partnoa. 
with itself in the matter of its money. It would be better 
have such a partnership in other things than in money, ye+ +) 
idea of partnership between nations in the matter, fore ramp 
of ships, would be considered absurd. ; 

There are many things as to which this country has no pay. 
nership with other nations, yet as to which we have prosye) 
exceedingly. Then why a partnership in money? mi 

Had we a national money no foreign crisis could disty 
prosperity of our people. There could be no general crisj 

Should the money of a foreign country become too 
we should have an alternative; that is to say, we sho 
need to buy anything from that country beyond the so- 
equilibrium of trade. But if we use the samecharacter of; 
as the people of that country do, a scarcity of money wit 
may produce a widespread panic in our country. 

Had we a money of unchanging value, by reason of a } 
regulation of its quantity, what possible disadvanta 
come to us from the lack of foreign gold? We should al 
have $35,000,000 of gold every year from our own mines; a 
is offered in every country in the world for our products. 

SUPPOSE CONTRACTS WERE MADE NOT IN TERMS OF MONEY BUT wues 

Suppose the people of the United States in all their de 
foreign and domestic, should make their contracts for p.1 
ro} indollars, but in pounds of wheat. Suppose the foreion 
insisted that in these transactions the Americansshould use the 
system of scales and weights that were used abroad. And su 
pose we found after awhile that according to the foreign s 
the specific gravity of the pound weight was constan! 
wrongfully increasing. Suppose that upon this discov 
jection was made by many Americans to making payment ac 
ing to this foreign standard, what would be thought of o 
Americans who should noisily insist that payment should 
made to these foreigners according tothe pound which was « 
stantly increasing in weight, although they knew or could r 
ity ascertain that this increase of weight was surreptitio 
clandestine, and fraudulont? 

Suppose the paymenis to have been made, however, accor 
to the interpretition placed upon the contract by these noisy 
Americans, many of whom regarded themselves as citizens of 
the world rather thin of the United States, and that all foreign 
ers declined to enter into further obligations except upon | 
understanding that Americans making foreign contracts shi 
use these foreign scales and weights. Very well. What i 
tice could there be in letting such of our citizens as insis « 
making foreign contracts on those terms carry ou 
tracts according to their agreement, letting each man indiy 
ally pay his indebtedness to the foreigner according to the te 
and understanding of the contract and according to the s 
and weights of the foreign country? 

But what objection could there be to permitting all the 1 
mainder of the people of the United States conducting t! 
business among themselves according to the scales and weights 
which were the standard in the United States—scales and weights 
by which exact justice may be meted out between citizen and 
citizen. 

Prosperity can not come from injustice. 
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Letour people among 
themselves have just weights and measures; let the foreigners 


have such weights and measures as they please. Those who 
make contracts with foreigners may use any scales provided fo1 
by the contract. But why should not our own people, among 
themselves, use scales that are perfectly equitable—what injury 
or injustice can happen to any one by such a course? 
ADVANTAGE OF HAVING CORRECT SCALES AND TRUE WEIGHTS 

By having correct scales for the home trade the equities be- 
tween our own people are preserved. If any individual wishes 
to make a contract which requires him to pay in certain pre- 
scribed scales and by certain prescribed weights, he is entitled 
to make his contract as he sleuaes. But why should he find it 
necessary to force upon all the other people of his country the 
inequitable scales and weights of foreignersand make them the 
standard of his own country, so that no sign of the iniquity may 
be discernible, no evidence of the wrongful aberrations ob- 
served? , 

If we have correct scales and weights for our own domestic 
transactions, we shall be able to see the errors of the others. If 
we have no scales or weights other than those of foreign nations, 
which are constantly increasing their measuring power over 


| commodities, our people will not be able to perceive the wrong 


which is inflicted upon them, and will have to undergo much 
suffering from causes which they can not explain. 
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So, as Ihave stated, we do not escape the payment of a premium 
by having the gold standard in this country. The fact simply 
is that, everything being measured in gold, all changes that take 
place are attributed to conditions affecting commodities. The 
masses of the people are not prone to suspect changes to occur 
in that which they are taught to regard asa standard. 

No nation, whether on the gold standard or not, can keep more 
than its distributive or proportionate share of the world’s gold. 
Hence any influx of gold intoa country beyond the customary 
stock can be merely temporary. Only national money will re- 
main to perform the money function among the pe ple. This 
property in national money, instead of being a vy ice, as the gold- 
standard men assert it to be, is a crowning virtue. 

Had we free coinage of silver no one would want gold, be- 
cause, even if as supposed by the gold-standard advocates, 
should then be hoarded and withdrawn from circulation, prices 
of commodities might fall instead of rising. In that case our 
foreign purchases would become less, so that balances would be 
in our favor. 


THE MONEY SYSTEMS OF EUROPE NO 


Froid 


CRITERIA FOR 

Compared with the United States the population of the Euro- 
pean countries is stationary. The money systems of those coun- 
tries, therefore, are nocriteriaforus. With the character of our 
population, their enterprise, their energy, ingenuity, and aspira- 
tion, their aptness in adapting means to ends, they would make 
this country the center of civilization and of progress. 

If we have an international money we must content ourselves 
with international prices. It is only when prices have gone up 
above the international range that gold begins to go out, and if 
the gold product should continue small, and a constantly increas- 
ing amount of it be consumed in the arts, the chances are that 
without any inflation whatever gold would continually get dearer, 
and the two metals might part company. They are more likely 
to remain together, however, if this country does not enter into a 
contest for gold. 

It is impossible, as I have said, for gold to go toa premium in 
this country until substantially all the gold in the country has 
gone out, and it will take a large amount of silver to drive out 
all the gold. A silver dollar can do no more in that respect— 
can do no more toward sustaining prices or sending out gold— 


THE UNITED STATES 


‘than a gold dollar. 


It is admitted that we have $600,000,000 of gold in this coun- 
try. How long would it take for that gold to go out and $600,- 
000,000 of silver to take its place, and what would be the effect 
abroad and at home while that operation was taking place? 

SUPPOSE OUR GOLD STOCK TO GO! 

Suppose that according as portions of the 600,000,000 went, 
the monetary supply of this country were maintained atasteady 
level by the issuance of a number of silver dollars equal to the 
number of gold dollars that were sent abroad. Suppose the gold 
to go out gradually and silver gradually to come in to take its 
place. Suppose that ultimately—say in a year—$100,000,000 of 
gold should go and $100,000,000 of silver were coined and issued 
to take its place. Could any change take place on that account 
in the prices of commodities? If so, how? Can any Senator an- 
swer? Andif that question can not be answered, let me further 
inquire: If prices do not rise, how can our importations increase 
sufficiently to takeoutany moregold? Butsuppose that eventu- 
ally all our gold left the country and went to Europe, would the 
gold standard of Europe be then the same that it nowis? There 
are, according to the report of the Treasury Department, $3,000,- 
000,000 of gold in Europe. An influx of six hundred millions 
would be an addition of 20 percent to that stock of money. Is it 
to be contended that thatamount, added to the volume of money 
in European countries, would not raise the prices of commodities 
there? Would the gold standard of Europe be then the 
gold standard that itis now? Manifestly not. 

The gold standard simply means the range of prices consistent 
with the available quantity of gold money. When our gold had 
all gone and entered into the circulation of European countries 
its place being supplied here by silver—would not the gold stand- 
ard of those countries be altogether a different standard from 
that of to-day? Would it not be a much better standard, a more 
beneficent standard? Would not the range of prices in Europe 
be materially increased by the inflow of so large an amount of 
gold? Would nota halt be called to the unjust increase in the 
burden of debt, and would not our products exported to Europe 
command much better prices than they nowdo? Towhat better 
place could our gold go than to the markets in which we sell our 
wheat, cotton, petroleum, tobacco, and meat products? 

Meanwhile, as each dollar of silver took the place in our cir- 
culation of each dollar of gold as the gold went out, our prices 
could not alter. It will surely not be contended that a dollar of 
silver could have any more effect than a doilar in gold. 
Suppose, as I have said, that $100,000,000 o 


same 
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every year. Of this amount we should have $35,000,000 from our 
own mines, which would leave $65,000,000 of our accum ! 
stock to be sentout. Hence, it would require ten years to s 


out all our gold, even at the 1 


+ fe } } 
eo a dared miliilon @& year, 
and eveni 


? s y ¥ ? » 
that amount, when sent to Suro 


ever On prices of comnmodities in the cou s to which it went 
but no one doubts that it would there tlong 
before one-half or even one-third of our gold ¢ i vo to ove 
une nge of prices would be s Las toest ‘ rium 
between the two countries i 5 W l Oo m the 
outgo of gold: no man with any cit ol 
1 moment doubt that thatis pr ’ 
t é ind for our gold would ste ! . t 
the quantity in the « itr) 

Chere is no count n wl 1 tl pper ¢ 
urious than in Russia. The re the most lav ‘ 
people in the world in the purchase of all sorts of for 
uries. Yet they have had practically no money but pap 
for one hundred years. They simply purchase the ne \ 
gold by means of the commodities they have to sell, Dox n 
body suppose that we can not get in like manner the f thir 
that we need abroad—for we need, in oportior »¢ 
tion and wealth, less things abroad than any ot r people in 
the world ; 

\ll the articles of prime necessity, tl rticles req ad for 
the daily living of the masses of our pe e, are in surplus in 
our own country, so that we do not need to iv ther ibroad 
The same is true of the larger proportion of our lux 

ULD WE THUS SEPARATE URSELYV +} FROM TH Rt 

[t is said that we ought not to separate our 3 from t st 


of the world by having a money different from that used by other 


countries. Noone wants to separate our countr 





of the world. People who live ins parate houses do not neces- 
| sarily separate themselves from the rest of the world. Each 
family has its separate house, and there are certain rules and 
restrictions for the government of all. That does not separate 
them from the rest of the world or from the rest of the country, 


| stop the process, because in a 


or from the rest of the city. In the long run trade between na- 
tions is settled with commodities. Nations could not go on sell- 
ing everything and buying nothing. They would soon have to 
few years they would have no 
money. Even the most fanatical of the gold men would have to 
admit that 95 per cent of the business of the country, being do 
mestic business only, there must be some medium retained in 
the country by which the exchanges can be effected. 
WOULD A SILVER BASIS PLACE US ALONGSIDE INDIA 

It is vehemently asserted that if we gotoasilver basis weshall 
be placed alongside India and Mexico. 

I should like to know whether Senators really suppos 
whether their reading of history and of sociology leads them to 
understand that the difference between the sturdy race that in- 
habits this country and the ryotsof India and peonsof Mexico 
is the standard of money that is used in the respective countries. 
If that is the conclusion which they draw from their r 
I must be permitted to express my amazement. 

I have supposed that the difference arose 
ard of our money, but the standard of our men 


aing, 


not from the stand- 
and women—the 
tandard of the blood in our people, of the iron in their veins, of 
the nerve, the muscle, the brain, and the brawnof ourrace. I 
have supposed we owe something to the experience of the tho 
sands of years during which our ancestors have 


up the rugged mountains, fighting for liberty, and achieving it 
L have supp sed we owed something to our hope, our faith. our 
aspiration, our unceaquerable determination. If [ am mistaken, 
however, and if really there is any credit due to th tindard of 
money, I can still point to the first half century of the ex 
istence of our Republic, when silver money was the money of the 
country, and when Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and other 
creat men laid strong and wide and deep the found itions of 
a great nation. 

Every schoolboy kuows that the achievements of that time 
have never been excelled in history. [ might even inquire 


whether they have ever been equaled. The subject would bear 
elaboration, but I deem it of no importance. 


the claim that by going to a silver 


Those wl 0 AGAVANCE 
| 


standard the people of the 


United States would be placing themselves alongside India, in 
the sinister sense in which these claimants desire to be under 
stood, do not themselves believe it, and in making the claim are 
playing upon what they suppose to be the credulity of our people 
The contention would be entitled to be called silly but for the 
fact that not one of those who use it believe it. It is wholly 


disingenuous. 
Are we to understand that if the people of India should now 
adopt the gold standard they would place themselves “ along- 


f gold should go out | side” the United States—that is to say, that they would become 





678 


equal to the people of thiscountry in intelligence, in enterprise, 
in inspiration, in energy, in genius, in momentum, in power? 
If it be true that itis the gold standard that invests the white 
race with those qualities, it should invest the Hindoos with 
them. To state the proposition is to answer it. 

The words “ India” and ‘* Mexico” in thisconnection are mere 
eatch-words with which to distract the attention of people from 
the real issue, and their use is proof of a pitiful lack of merit 
in the argument for the gold standard, 

According tothe admissions of the advocates of the gold stand- 
ard, the United States are now indebted to silver alone for the 
yerformance of all the functions of money in this country, gold 
Slee either hoarded or held in the banks when it is not going 
abroad. 

it must be pretty good money that will keep always in circu- 
lation—performing the service for which money is useful. The 
money that should be praised is the money that remains in cir- 
culation, and net the money that is hoarded or goes abroad. 

I recollect hearing a discussion some twenty years ago as to 
the superior merits of goldas money. The gold-standard cham- 
pion had been for some time expatiating on the supposed advan- 
tages of the money he advocated. The old farmer with whom 
he was discussing told him that he remembered well when the 
war broke out, and that when the reverberations of the first gun 
came from Sumter the eagle on the ten-dollar gold piece shrieked 
like a cowardly fowl and fled the country, while the greenback 
shouldered the musket and went to the front, where it stayed till 
the war was over. He said gold might be good money, but it 
would not fight. 

GOLD IN WARFARE. 


Mr. MCPHERSON. May Iaskthe Senator a question in that 
connection? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Certainly. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. It has been constantly contended by 
those who entertain the same views in regard to this question 
as the Senator from Nevada that Russia, Austria, and all the 
great countries of Europe were constantly strengthening their 
gold reserves to prepare for war. I wish to ask if gold will not 
buy the munig@f@ms of war, if it will not keep troops in the field, 
if it is not to b6 preferred to paper or silver, what becomes of 
the argument we have so often heard here that the gold of the 
world is being absorbed in the treasuries of the great nations 
whoare preparing for war? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Iwill say to the Senator that the 
groat war fought between Germany and France a few years ago 
was fought on the part of Germany with silver money alone. 
The Napoleonic wars, in which Great Britain took a great part, 
were all fought with paper money. No great warin history was 
ever fought with gold; and now, when the nations of Europe are 
drawing gold to fill what are called their war chests, the object 
of each is to embarrass the other with regard toits finances. It 
is a financial war, which often precedes the pomp and circum- 
stance of the real war. 

As I have said, a money that will circulate, of whatever mate- 
rial it may be composed, is the best form of money. Some peo- 
ple mistakenly depreciate a money that will circulate in their 
own country and notin any other. But although the money of 
the United States may not circulate in any other country, it will 
have recognition there to the extent of our export trade, which 
is not only as good for our purposes as circulation there would 
be, but, indeed, very much better. 

No mind not blinded by prejudice can doubt that if the United 
States should altogether get rid of gold and send it to Europe 
and itself go to the silver standard exclusively, it would be an 
enormous stimulus to the exportation of commodities from this 
country. 

In the first place, the gold would, as I have said, largely in- 
crease the volume of money in Europe, and as a consequence the 
prices of our commodities sent there for sale would rise. This 
would not only reward our farmers and planters with better 
prices, but would stimulate.our entire export trade. There 
would not then be so much difference between gold and silver as 
there is now. Were the United States tomake silver their only 
money the rise in the purchasing power of gold would be arrested. 

Mr. VEST. Will my friend permit me toask if his attention 
has been called to a dispatch published this morning from Bom- 
bay in regard tothe effect upon prices in India of the demone- 
tization of silver by the English government in India? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. No. 

Mr. VEST. This dispatch comes from Consul-General Jam- 
ieson. The effect, as stated in the article published in this 
morning's p) pers, is that in India there is no monetary — 
that silver continues to buy as much ofall commodities as before 
the change in the mintage by the English Government; that 
gold has gone up enormously in value while the prices of com- 
modities have fallen. 
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Mr. JONES of Nevada. In gold? 

Mr. VEST. Yes; in gold. 

Mr. HOAR. Then what harm does the demonetizatio; 
silver do? 

Mr. VEST. This report goes to show, what I understood 
Senator from Nevada to say inthe early partof his argum 
that while silver remained equal in its purchasing powe 
would buy as much as before, gold has gone up. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Does not the article state that that 
occurred in Bombay and in Caleutts? Does it 
has gone up through the interior of India? 

Mr. VEST. It has gone up, as Lunderstand it, in India, 
not know anything abouts any particular locality. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. That is undoubtedly true, and 
more it is investigated the more perfectly clear it will bec 


O 


state that 
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Mr. JONES of Nevada. Mr. President, I presume it will 
obvious to Senators that those who believe in the continua 
of the purchase of silver under the Sherman law until a law 
thorizing unrestricted coinage can be enacted are not makir 
speeches with the hope of changing any votes in this body; 
we are determined in this great contest to place in full bef 
the people of the United States the reasons that lie at the fou 
dation of the question. 

The timeI had intended to occupy has been very much lengt 
ened by the various questions that [ have been called upon 1 
answer, but I shall proceed as rapidly as possible with what 
have to say. 

THE BALEFUL EFFECTS OF AN INSUFFICIENCY OF MONEY UPON THE INT! 
ESTS OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 

Some advocates of the gold standard inquire, with a sne 
how it is that free coinage of silver is going to put money i 
the pockets of the workingmen? They say that men must gi 
labor for money. To that we agree. In advocating the f 
coinage of silver men do not attempt to put money directly in 
anybody’s pocket. What we are attempting to do is to sec 
the adoption of a national policy that will enable business to 
conducted on steady prices for the products of labor. If e: 
ployers can not conduct business without incurring loss, idle men 
can not find employment. They will earn their money if give: 
the opportunity. But if there is not enough money in the com 
munity to prevent falling prices, itis impossible that mencan be 
kept in uninterrupted employment. 

We are simply attempting to secure the adoption of laws that 
will permit the issue of metallic money, as has been the custom 
ofalltime. If weareto have metallic money, how is it to be got 
into circulation? How do people get gold money? Do they not 
have to work for it? Men have to work even for bank notes, 
which. have none of this valuable quality which so many cal! 
‘intrinsic value.” 

With a correct monetary policy, those who now earn nothing 
will be set to work, and will get their share of the money in the 
community without depriving others of an equal opportunity to 
get such share as those others may be entitled to. 

Because alaw againststealing does not put money directly into 
any man’s pocket, is ittherefore useless to enact such laws? Be- 
cause the preaching of the gospel does not put money into the 
pockets of the multitude, must, therefore, the preaching of the 
gospel be dispensed with? Because the observance of morality 
or justice puts no money directly into the pocketsof people, must 
we, therefore, cease the ineulcation of those qualities? Why 
trouble ourselves to commend to our youth the advantages of 
education, intelligence, uprightness, honesty, equity, and fair 
dealing, because, after all, as the gold advocates inform us, 
money can be made only by working for it. Mustnot people at- 
tempt by proper laws to establish correct conditions? 

If gold monometallists are right, then the Decalogue is a su- 
perfluity,and the Sermon on the Mount mere exuberance of emo- 
tion. No one can see very clearly how either of those puts money 
directly into the pockets of the people. Let the bankers have 
charge of the issuing of the money of the country, and they wil! 
be happy. The people of this country have determined, how- 
ever, that the issue of money, which is a function of sovereignty, 
shall be exercised by themselves, through their Government, 
and it is useless for the banks to attempt to override the will of 
the people, 

MOCK FEARS THAT THE WORKINGMEN MAY BE PAID IN DEPRECIATED 
SILVER! 

Others of the gold-standard advocates, among whom are found 
the New York bankers and the President of the United States, 
entertain great fear thatif the silver-purchase law is not repealed 
the workingmen will be paid in depreciated money—money of 
low purchasing power—while the employers will keep the gold 
money for themselves—because it will, as they suppose, have 
higher purchasing power. 
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wish some of them or their friends had taken the trouble to | ing va ‘ eee ; ‘ 
indicate how this result was to be brought about, so that we a ae \ 88 , 
1D have before us the modus operandi. 1% : ‘ : ; 
il ve r dollars were to beco he ¢ } r vii 1. in relat on to é 3 

what would they become depreciated? Would they become d , 

t ee : : WORK! . 

prec! ited in relation to the products - )} Does vbody | : ‘ e 

suppose that if the products of labor bring a hie} price, tl 

wages of the laborer will not rise with the ce of t prod 3? | n 

Nothing can be clearer than that the wages of labor must in the | - t 

lor ; ‘an fall with tt 16 prices of the products of labor, and = . ; Q 

t just rise with rising prices for those prod 3 and \ =P : y & 

, dern organization of labor the rise of waves must promptlv | - no x 

follow @ rise of prices. ~ ee ; V 3 of 

In the latter case not only does labor rise, but the universal i til t 

test my is that it maintains the rise for a considerable time work d ' 
after the general range of prices of commodities has fallen, and | . get n ‘ 
this by reuso m of the natural indisposition of the working classes — Ke] ! r 

ve their wages reduc d, and their stubborn opposition to | . . : a 
any pré position looking to that end. = ae j , 

With the article which is the product of labor persistent] - . - t : 
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must pay wages at the former rate w! ct of the |: aS & 
labor is falling in price? . then yh 
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of such cheaper ning g process on the wages of the workingman? , : reas — 7 n 

And w vhat class of ‘the community was then deemed entitled to not nad ¥ - l f Bt re l a n 

commiseration owing to the growing cheapness of the money? i 1 7 cog oo this ¢ : 

THE CLASSES THAT W JULD REALLY BE AFFECTED BY CALLING A HAL’ hod n ¢ e I ! T ! ; *y 
rO THE RISE IN THE VALUE OF MONEY should d ne! had af* ‘ 

Shortly after the discove ries of California and Australia Chev- | jp aaa f 
alier was a member of the council of state of the usurper, Napo- | , a ‘ ‘ f the co J 
leon III. He foresaw, as he s ipposed, great evils to follow from the o t would become t ' ; ‘ 
those discoveries—from a flood of depreciating money to flow into 
Europe. He wrote a work on The Probable Fall in the Value ; 
of Gold. Did he entertain the fear that the workingman would | 84#ys John Stuart Mi 
suffer by being paid in the depreciated money? Here is what ler g t ume, ¥ ; ts quar ‘ inct ; 
he said on that subject the va and eve 1 ra Lara 

If we would particularize the persons who will be more or less deeply | 
affected by the fall in gold we h ive only to select th se whose income wiil | If the repeal of the Sherman law is to be accomp ied in be 
alten i ae ta oak eruee bees > t of te fall fa * ae | half Y the WO! kingmen, if the countr is to be de ved of the 

e - 5 : three millions or so which that law s added monthly to the 

Who are those persons as Mr. Chevalier, in the largeness | circulation. we shall doubtless next | ya Dro ‘tion lo ' 
of his heart, commiserates? Are they the workingmen? Hear | toward the ca ing in and cancellation of 1 tl soutien 4 ed 
his answer: under it, with the view of further ir asing the v eof the 

The national creditor | dollar in the so-called interest of the we Lor to be fol 

He says- | lowed by ropositions of like charac lint i est 
is the characteristic type of this class of sufferers. | « 1 in value in the dollar, in order that it ma be 

All those persons | mia lar. 

He continues— What i in the dolla Mr. ] iden is that it shall 
whose incomes, expressed in netary units, remain the same would be in- ne increase nor ali in value. I las n is 
jured by the change to the extentof the half of their income, allother things | p be unchan hi rh times Th vould hurt neither 
being equal debtor nor creditor 

He wasarguing that gold would probably depreciate one-half in ‘ ; OF A DECRI 1 RY 
purchasing power. It s for the national creditor that his sym- UNI — 
pathies were aroused, and it is for the national creditor that the We have seen what were the prognostications of ¢ lier as 
sympathies of the bankers are now aroused. to t} ’ bable results to be expect i ‘ Cl ed oney 

All commodities,- ls \ ith which the world was blessed ¢ ‘ 7 of 

He continued— | the century. As to the actual results e l n t ) 
excepting gold [the money that was gr ywwing cheap] and every kind of I will « » the one author who m vir than Vy ¢ ier has 

roperty excepting that of which the income is, from the present, fixed, as | Jeft 7) tre of the times. 

s the case with government funds ought from the moment that the mone . 
tary crisis is terminated, to have attained in a gold currency double th P oir 1ibald Alison says: 
which they are at present worth | 1] r of lar t e was these 

His opinion then was that the price of commodities and of | a . rion y increased Ln . ”) t £35,. 
property, except government funds, would ‘double in price.” | 5, corners aeeenied a : 
How was it with wages—the rewardof the workingmen? Were | e ry é and 8 i 
they to continue low as before while prices were rising Chev- | 2 é ts « : 
alier says: : ; tittle ~o : - 

It will be the same event lly wit he ges Of labor [that isto say, wages 3 il nd 60 é ( i 
would double). and with all persunal services, whether rendered in the fa s tat t t 1 
tory or on the farm or from the! ral professions. ‘ t tha ud yea 

Andina summing u ip distingui shed for clearness of statement 4 shonin: 0 the nals o : . -* - 
he concludes this port ion of his remarks with this paragraph [ | @ day to one-a D . 
desire to call the special attention of the Senators to this, so that | }2!f: and the iner . . 
they may note the classes of persons whom | he includes): | since 846 2 ia “ a 

“Thus, as a definitive analysis,’ he says, ‘‘ the proprietors of lands, houses, } alit u ir t t ex pande t 
and other real estates, manufacturers, mere bante. and their auxillaries of | 4! »™m , : | art 
every kind; public functionaries of all ranks; and also those who follow the | s came in ut 
different learned rofessions, will li find the n elves in Ae — er " i | te 1s in the free 

a $ wAad i t s which fie i n70y, all LOG n vs rey. + + . 
a nanan T..e ther class of persons,”’ he say 4 whom we — [hose were sno @ ects 0 eo upon 
previously defined in a general way (the "ational credi‘/ors) who have tosub the condition of the working « es ) LDOI 
mit to a sacrifice in the proportion to the fall in the precious metal.” was wholly unorganized, and emplo; d, to @ lar greater 
<tent than at present, the detern yn of the rate of wages 


This enumeration of persons who can not be injured by a fall- 





THE WAGES QUESTION, 

With the modern organization of labor, the question, What 
shall be the wages of the workers in any occupation is not wholly 
a question for the employer. 

it is his right to close his establishment if he can not work it 
at a profit, but if he will keep it open it must be on terms atleast 
acceptable, if not welcome, to the workers. 

The growing strength, efficiency, and intelligence of the work- 
ingmen have for some time been depriving the employerof the 
dogmatic and autocratic power which in former periods charac- 
terized his relations with his employés. The alertness of the 
workmen and their disposition to assert their right to a fair, 
and even a growing, share of the products of their labor, will 
be seen from an extract from the proceedings of the British 
Royal Commission on Labor which has only recently completed 
its labors. Before that commission, sitting at Westminster Hall, 
London large number of witnesses were examined, among 
them asecretary of an organization of working people, compris- 
ing 200,000 persons—the Weavers’ Association of Northeast Lan- 
cashire. This gentleman, Mr. Thomas Birtwistle, was asked by 
one of the commissioners: 

When there is a rise in prices, by what means do the operatives get their 
share of such a rise? 

To this question ir. Birdwistle answered: 

By meeting and discussing the question with the committee I have de- 
scribed before, the joint committee (a committee consisting of six employés 
and six representatives of the operatives). Ofcourse, we each of us use our 
best arguments; we produce facts as far as we are able, and prove that the 
profits of the employers are such that they can afford to do this. 

He was further asked: 

Do they ever give it to you without your asking it? 

To this he replied: 

A. Lonly remember one case; they did once, some twenty or twenty-five 
years ago. 

(Minutes of Evidence, Group C, page 59.) 

This period was during the rise of prices—before the demone- 
tization of silver. 

From these questions and answers it is manifest that the la- 
borers are keenly on the alert and keep a watchful eye on the 
prices of the products of their labor, so that they may be able 
promptly to take advantage of arise. Not only this, but so de- 
termined are they not to be deprived of anything which they 
deem their due that even when prices are falling they are indis- 
posed to submit to a reduction of wages which the employers 
deem absolutely essential in order to keep the establishments 
open. A question on this point was directly put to Mr. Bird- 
wistle by one of the members of the commission, who first re- 
minded him of the testimony he had given regarding the in- 
crease of wages. 

Q. I think you went on to say in answer to Mr. Mawdsley that if business 
were to improve you would of course look for an advance in wages? 

To this the witness answered, ‘‘ Certainly.” 

Q. But if, on the other hand, there came a period of depression, you would 
not allow your wages to go down? 

The answer to this questien was: 

No, I did not say “allow.” I simply said we should do our best to prevent 
it. (Same evidence, page 64.) 

These answers sufficiently attest the spirit which animates 
the working classes of Great Britain regarding the increase and 
reduction of wages. 
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STRIKES IN EUROPE, 


That spirit is further attested by the fact that the number of 
strikes in that country in 1889 was 1,145, of which those for ad- 
vance of wages numbered 768. Of these 768 it is a significant 
fact that the number recorded as being wholly unsuccessful is 
but 76, being only 10 per cent. The demands for higher wages 
were, therefore, wholly or partially successful in nine cases out of 
ten; and taking the entire number of strikes from all causes in 
that country for thet year, the number declared of record to be 
unsuccessful is only 207—so that the workingmen were either 
wholly or partially successful in four-fifths of the cases, 

In Germany, for the year ending April 30, 1890, the number of 
strikes and lockouts reported, of which particulars can be ascer- 
tained, consists of 1,075. Of these the number resulting favor- 
ably to the employers was 187; those favorably to the working- 
men 420, and the number compromised 468. If we credit the 
workman’s side with one-half of the number compromised and 
the side of the employers with the other half, it will show 644 
strikes out of 1,075, or 60 per cent in which the workmen suc- 
ceeded either wholly or partially. 

The growing self-assertion of the workers is to be seen evenin 
Italy, in which the strikes in 1878 were but 22, while in 1890 they 
were 160, In 1878, the numberof strikesin that country arising 
from demand for increased wages were but 25 per cent of the 
whole, while in 1890 those arising from the same cause were 50 
per cent of the whole. 





In France, as stated by the eminent statistician, Maypicn 
Block, the number of strikes of workingman prior to 1844, aa 
from 20 to 50 per annum. 
321. 

These are evidences of the unmistakable trend of labor in 
rope towards larger self-assertion and a determination to obtain 
what to the laborers appears to be a fair share of the produc; 
of their labor. 
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In the year 1889 alone they num be red 


STRIKES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

It is not to be supposed that the workers of the United s} 
are less alert and attentive to their own interests than those of 
other countries. Accordingly, we find, by the third annual re. 
port of the United States Commissioner of Labor, Col. Carro | 
D. Wright, that the number of strikes in this country in 1x3] 
was 471, while in 1886 the number was 1,411. f 

An analysis of all the strikes in the United States from 
to 1886 inclusive, made by Col. Wright, shows that strikes ha 
ing for their object simply an increase of wages occurred jn 
9,439 establishments. Of these the workmen were completely 
successful in 6,229, or 66 per cent. In 797 others, or 8.43 per 
cent, they were partly successful. So that the workers sue 
ceeded, either wholly or partially, in 75 per cent of the establish- 
ments in which they struck. In only 25 per cent of the estap- 
lishments did the strikes for increase of wages wholly fail. 

During the pendency of this debate we have seen in the morn- 
ing papers an item of news from Milwaukee, reading as follows 

If the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad Company insists on cut- 
ting wages there will be a strike by the six thousand employés in the ope 
ating departments. This is the decision of the grievance committee of the 
Brotherhood of Trainmen. 

We can hardly inferfrom all these that the wages of the work- 
ing classes depend on the employer. 

I must be permitted to distrust the anxiety of many of these 
gold-standard theorists with regard to the welfare of the work- 
ingman. Ifthesilver dollar were reallya cheap dollar—cheaper 
than a gold dollar—many of those who now express anxiety for 
the laborers would be the first to welcome it. If they could keep 
for their own purposes a dollar of high purchasing power, and 
have at command, as a special fund for the payment of wages, a 
supply of dollars of low purchasing power, we should find them 
sending up petitions to Congress for the freeand unlimited coin- 
age of depreciated dollars. 

The workers do not seek the commiseration of the bankers with 
reference either to the amount of wages they are to receive or 
the quality of the money in which those wages are to be paid. 
They are the guardians of their own rights, and will so remain. 
They are citizens of the United States, imbued with all the man- 
hood and independence which that term implies. 

When it is said that the first thing which these depreciated 
silver dollars would do would be to find their way into the pock- 
ets of the workingmen, it seems to me that, taking into account 
the enormous numbers of workingmen who are constantly idle, 
owing to lack of profit in business, the greatest blessing that 
could occur would be to have such a quantity of dollars of some 
| kind in circulation as would increase with the growth of popula- 
| tion and business. If that were done, the dollars would be sure 
| to find their way into the pockets of men who are willing to 
| work, but for whom, even in a country that is not yet half fin- 
ished, there is no room, owing to the persistent fall of prices, 
| which disorganizes industry. 

The greater the number of dollars that get into the pockets of 

| the working classes the better. Itisnotenough that dollars s! 
getintothe pocketsof only such personsas, under the operation of 
the gold standard, areable to find employment. Itcan not be said 
that a nation is prosperous when a part only of its people are 
employed—even if that part should be employed at wages so 
high as to include the laborer’s entire contribution to the prod- 
uct. The working classes will never be prosperous until the 
employer is found seeking workmen with the same zeal that 
workmen are now seeking employers. Thatcondition of affairs 
will be brought about by an intelligent regulation of the money 
system of the country so that thenumber of dollars shall always 
increase in accordance with the increase of population and busi- 
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The constant trend of the laboring classes in all countries 
is to combination—a direction in which capital set them the ex- 
ample. The process is certain to continue and to result in the 
laborers getting a larger and larger share of the contribution 
which they severally make to the joint product of capital 
and labor. To the extent that they pursue this course they 
must impinge upon the profits of the employer until a stage is 
reached at which an equilibrium between wages and profits is 
established. 

THE STRUGGLE BECOMING SHARPER IN ALL GOLD-STANDARD COUNTRIES, 
OWING TO THE PERSISTENCE OF THE FALL OF PRICES. 


With aconstantly shrinking volume of money, however, there is 
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little hope foremployer oremployed. The leading factor in all in- 
dustries of the present day being the time contract, it is impos- 
for employers to see their way to meeting their obligations 


| 
| 
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sible aa s 
while the money unit is obtaining ever-increasing control over 
commodities—over the products of labor. In many industries 


reat strikes have recently been undertaken in order to prevent 
reductions of wages, rendered necessary, as the employers 
stated, because of the fall of prices. Such astrike was that of | 
the Lancashire operatives, in which tens of thousands of work- | 
ers opposed a proposed reduction of 5 per cent in their wages. 

After a struggle of five months, throughout which the em- 
ployers insisted that with falling prices they could not continue 
manufacture at the old rates of wages, the men were obliged 
to accept acompromise by which the proposed reduction was di- 
vided, so that they were compelled to submit to a 
pe r cent. a 

Later still we have seen 350,000 coal miners of Great Britain 
going out on strike rather than submit to « proposed reduction 
of 25 per cent in their wages, rendered nec ssary,as the employ- 
ers asserted, by the long-continued fall in the prices of their 
products. 

While other adverse influences in business may be foreseen 
and guarded against, the most far-sighted computations are 
brought to naught by the subtle power of an increasing value in 
the money unit. So long as this increase continues it is impos- 
sible for businessenterprises to be anything but games of cbance, } 
in which men the most reckless and unconscionable outwit the | 
most honorable and conservative. 

The working classes may battle for better wages, but when the | 
fall of prices reaches the point at which profits vanish they must 

sive up the fight and accept the reduction or be relegated to 
idleness. All over the European world, as well as in this coun- 
try, the maximum of wages consistent with the gold standard | 
appears to have been reached. Everywhere we observe trouble 
between employers and employés. Everywhere we see multi- | 
tudes of men rendered idle, owing to want of profit in business 
a want of profit due to the persistence of the fall of prices. 

The bane of labor is the idlelaborer. In this enlightened and 
progressive age, in which people are learning to adapt means to 
ends, it is pitiful to see millions of men always out of employ- 
ment, and it is useless to hope for any improvement so long as | 
the value of the money unit is increasing and acquiring greater 
and greater control over the products of labor. It is not meant | 
that the same millions—the same identical persons—are always | 
out of employment, but while the persons vary, the number of | 
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the idle always reaches millions. 
SOME OF THE FRUITS OF THE GOLD STANDARD. 

On the very day that Mr. Gladstone was making his speech in 
the House of Commons, in February last, ascribing the prosper- | 
ity of Great Britain—meaning thereby the creditor classes of 
Great Britain—to the gold standard, the official returns show 
that of the trades unions of skilled workmen reporting to the 
board of trade, comprising at that date 280,377 members, there 
were out of employment 26,324, or 9.49 per cent. As these were 
distributed all over the country, the number of idle men among 
such unions as did not report to the board of trade must have 
been a similar percentage. Inasmuch, then, as in round num- 
bers 10 per cent of the skilled and organized artisans of Great 
Britain were out of work, we can not assume any less number of 
the unskilled and unorganized to have been so, and there being, 
according to Mr. Giffin, thirteen million two hundred and sev- 
enty-seven thousand workers in the Kingdom, we are warranted 
by the official figures in placing the number of the involuntary 
idle in Great Britain at 1,327,700. 

If we add to these the number of persons naturally dependent 
upon them for support—a very small average of which would be 
two persons to each worker (and I believe it to be alarger num- 
ber)—we find, including the workers themselves, 3,900,000 per- 
sons, or, in round numbers, 4,000,000 persons, the skilled arti- 
sans of Great Britain and their families, without means of live 
lihood, in a country whose boast it is that it has no money but 
‘sound ” money; no standard but the gold standard. Yet these 
are the men upon whose labors rests the renown of Great Brit- 
ain. 

THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF GREAT BRITAIN DUE TO HER ARTISANS 

In comparison with the services rendered by these, the serv- 
ices of her generals, her admirals, her armies, her navies, and 
her statesmen, upon which the literature of England spreads so 
much hazy and questionable glamor, are as nothing. To the 
skill and the genius of her artisans is due the civilization of En- 


gland; not to the cunning of her so-called financiers, the greed | 


of her money-lenders, or the cupidity of her creditor classes. 
The idleness of 10 per cent of her workingmen is a misfortune 
of incalculable weight, yet it is recorded in a news item of half 
a dozen lines in England’s leading economic paper, and goes 
wholly unnoticed in the great dailies, in which a column or two 
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of space may be given toan attack of the 


earl, and an entire page to a horse race. 
The large p ‘oportion of the idle menin England can not be 





| aseribed to tempx rary derangement of the industries that 
| country owing to the passage of our tariff billof 1890. Itis usual 
to find enormous numbers of persons out of employmentin Great 
Britain. I do not refer tothe ‘‘ Submerged Tent , the 3,000,000 
unfort nate s who are always on the verge of starvation. Ire 
fer to the respectable artisan class. As far back as ISN four 
years before the passage of the McKinley b the records of the 
board of trade show a percentage of idlen ven | her than 
10 per cent 
It must be manifest that willing and capable workers would 
not thus be thrown out of employment except by fa ices. 
Profit is in all cases the inducement to production W 
ceases production ceases. If, th refore, production be 1 
tained by steady prices for the products of labor it is 
that workmen will be relegated to idleness 
There can be no doubt that before the development of labor 
| organizations many employers were making un lue profits, and 
getting a larger share of the products of industry than they 
were entitled to, in comparison with the share of the workman 
But as the organization of labor became more perfect, then, in 
response to the imperious demands of the workers, wages grad- 
ually improved. 
All great institutions of industry have time contracts stretch 


ing into the future, which they are under bond to fulfill by or be 
fore specified dates, so that few such institutions can atford to 


} 


resist the workmen’s demand for increase of wages, so long as 


| such demand is one not inconsistent with their continued opera- 


tion. When closely pressed, however, the employer often seems 
to yield—that is to say, he grants the iners se of wages, and 
then discharges a number of his men—resorting to all sorts o 
small economies to render more efticient the labor of those who 
are retained. 

People do not perceive that if, by reason of an increase of 10 
per cent in wages 10 per cent of the workmen are thrown out of 
employment, a far greater injury results to society thanif the 


wages of all were permitted to remain unaltered, or even than 


| if they were to a moderate extent reduced. 


With all the workmen employed there would be 100 per cent 
of production. With only 90 per cent employed there would be 
but 90 per cent of wealth produced: yet from this 90 per cent all 
men must live—including the workmen themselves and their 
families. 

THE ARGUMENT THAT THE WORKERS ARE BETTER OFF THAN FORMERLY 

When the workers of the world express dissatisfaction with 
present conditions they are reminded of the fact that they are 
better off than were the workingmen of former times, that their 
condition is far ahead of that of the laboring « 
century, and the century before. But this is not the real ques 
tion at issue. tt 


‘lasses Of the last 


It is not whether the man now living is better off 
than were men of his class who lived at some remote period of 
the past; but whether the man now living—the man now pro- 
ducing the wealth by means of which alone all other classes in 
the community can continue to exist—is, ali things considered, 
receiving his own fair share of the products of his labor. 

The question is whether the working classes, ali of them, and 
not merely a portion of them, are able to keep uninterruptedly 
at work, and to receive for their work that compensation which 
comports with the advancesin invention, in science, in art, and 
in government. In other words, are they as well off as the 
methods of production warrant? 

My conviction is that when we have acorrect system of money, 
the working man, instead of having one lar to protect 
himself against the exigencies of the day, will have fen. 

Workingmen have the same intuitions as other men; they de- 
sire to have some money in their pockets. 


spare ao 


\t the least calcula- 
tion, under conditions as they should be, in this new and great 


country, our 22,000,000 workers would absorb in pocket oney 
alone, to be constantly held against contingencies, not less than 
a hundred million dollars, which would be $5 per capita. This 
would absorb $100,000,000 of silver to-morrow. 
ir. GEORGE. What is the Senators statement? 
| Mr. JONES of Nevada. That with every laboring man kept 
| constantly at work, and at such rates of wages as should be just, 


| not only to himself but to his employer, considering the risks of 
capital, the interest on money, ete., there would be a constant 
tendency to an increase of the amount of money statically held 
| in the pockets of thepeople. If you willgoaroundamong wor 
ingmen to-day you will find them carrying perhaps 10 cents, 25 
| cents, or at most perhaps a dollar in their pockets. Wi h un- 
| failing constancy of employment at just wages there would be a 
continual advance in the amount thus carried by those men to 
protect themselves against the emergencies of theday. Witha 
five-dollar piece instead of 25 cents in the pocket, $100,000,000 
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would be absorbed by the community before prices of commodi- 

ties could in the least exhibit a rise. 

ENORMOUS ADVANTAGES OF EVEN A SLIGHT KISE OF PRICES, ESPECIALLY 
TO THE WORKING CLASSES. 

Large numbers of the people even of this country are doing 
business by barter, owing to the lack of a sufficient quantity of 
money: and this isa most extravagant method of doing business. 
Were they to do business with money, an enormous amount of 
money would be thus absorbed before a rise in prices could take 

,place, and without a rise in prices there could be no such thing 


as a diminution in the value of the money unit; because, to say | 


that prices rise is but another way of saying that the money 
unit is diminishing in value. 

As I have already stated and as is well known, after the dis- 
coveries of California and Australia, when the money volume of 
the world was doubled, the resulting increase of prices of com- 
modities was only 20 per cent, distributed most gradually over 
a period of twenty years. The reason for sosmall a rise of prices 
following so great an increase of the money volume is to be found 
in the fact that before prices can rise the first effect of the new 
money supply is always to quicken the movement and increase 
the volume of business—cutting out new channels of enterprise 
for itself and widening and deepening those already existing. 

This process calls from idleness to labor every man who has 
been unemployed, which fact alone absorbs an enormous amount 
of money. Before any rise, therefore, could take place in prices 
there would be an enormous increase in the number of transac- 
tions and a like increase in the number of men put to work. If, 
instead of having a million or two million of men idle in this coun- 
try, all were at work who were willing to work, a vast inerease in 
the amount of money would be needed before any increase could 
possibly take place in the general range of prices, or any diminu- 
tion in the value of the money unit. When, therefore, there 
is a large increase of money in proportion to population, without 
a corresponding advance in prices, it isa signal that that wonder- 
ful instrumentality, money, is beginning to operate—beginning 
to perform its great function of setting every energy in motion 
and putting every idle man to work. Itis then that great enter- 
prises are undertaken—great projects, stretching far and wide, 
giving opportunity for the exercise of all the activities of the 
people. Men have courage when satisfied that prices are going 
to be firm in the future. 

After a long period of shrinkage in the volume of money, com- 
pared with demand, an enormous amount of new money would 
be absorbed as soon as al] the people began to be employed and 
all the energies of this great country to be called out. 

Therefore I say we need have no fear whatever of the coinage 
of all the silver there is in sight, which can not exceed $25,000,- 
000. The effect of an increase now of $100,000,000, $200,000,000, 
or $300,000,000, were it possible to obtain so much, would be like 
that of rain upon the parched and thirsty earth. It would be ab- 
sorbed as fast as it could come, with the most fructifying results. 

Before any rise of prices could take place every department of 
industry would be enormously stimulated, 

The working classes are specially benefited by increases of the 
volume of money. Referring to the effects upon those classes of 
the increase of the money volume of the world by the California 
and Australia discoveries, Prof. Cairnes (Essays in Political Econ- 
omy) has demonstrated that the addition of 40 per cent to the 
money volume of Great Britain between 1851 and 1859 was pre- 
vented from affecting the prices of commodities, except in the 
most gradual and infinitesimal degree, not merely by the stimulus 
to business, but by reason of the increase in real incomes result- 
ing to the industrial classes as a consequence of the increased 
production of gold. He demonstrated that the tendency of all 
increases in the volume of money was to effect a larger propor- 
tionate distribution of money among the working classes. 

The true test of the prosperity of the people is their ability to 
consume. No people can have the highest capacity for con- 
sumption while large numbers among them are unemployed. 
With steady prices, or prices having a slight tendency to rise, 
employers will be seeking workmen with all the zeal that work- 
men are now seeking employers. 

DISASTROUS EFFECTS OF COMPULSORY IDLENESS. 


As I have stated, the great impediment to the progress of the 
working classes is the idle man. While large numbersare hun- 
gry and unemployed, it is impossible for organization to accom- 
plish the objects it hasin view. Hence the task which natur- 
ally precedes all attempts of workingmen to obtain an advance 
that shall be real, rather than apparent, in wages is the adop- 
tion of such national policies as may result in putting and keep- 
ing every man at work. 

Computations as to rates of wages are, and will continue to be, 
wholly incomplete and misleading until side by side with them 
are placed the figures which show the number of men who are 








living in enforced idleness, Our statisticians take note of y 
as they are, for those who are at work. They make not the s 
est attempt to ascertain the number of the unemployed. 
this is done all calculations of wages are vain. F 

Enormous numbers of men are at all times to be found | 
to take the places of those who go out on strike, and thi 
in a country whose development instead of being complet 
only just begun. 

On the occ sion of the strike on the New York Centra 
roid at Buffalo some months ago, although all the stat 
and orators of the gold-standard school had for some tir 
telling us that there was no suffering in the country, 1 
prosperity was never greater, it was seen that the railr. 
pany had no trouble in supplying the places of the strik: 

The same is true of the strike at Homestead, Pa. It j 
known that at that place a very large number of men o! 
skill were employed, and that to take their places an eq 
ber of idle men of like skill were sought and were found. 
strikes, therefore, both at Homestead and Buffalo, prov: 
complete failures. 

When large numbers of menare found standing ready to t 
places of those who strike it means more than appears upon t! 
face as tothe numbers of the unemployed. It means not 
that the number actually needed to fill the places of the stri 
are idle, buta very much larger number. For such is the 
de corps of the working classes that men must be at the poir 
starvation before they will take the places of their fellows 
are struggling for what they deem their rights—struggling 
the elevation of the entire body of workers, including that 
the men who take their places. 

Men who undertake to fill such places know that they i 
the hatred of the entire class to which they belong, and w: 
under ordinary conditions, hesitate a long time before su 
ing themselves to so severe an ordeal as the ostracism of 
selves and their families. There is among the great bo 
workers a class pride that deters each from injuring all by 
ing places undersuch circumstances. Hence, we may be ass: 
that when, on the occasion of an extended strike sufficient 
are found without difficulty to fill the places of those who 
engaged in what they feel to be a struggle for life or death 
number who take their places form but a trifling proportio: 
the whole number out of employment. 

When compelled to admit that large numbers are chronica 
idle, the advocates of the gold standard take refuge in the 
ical assertion that in all communities a number of men wi 
found who do not wish to work, and that their idleness is th: 
sult of their own folly or improvidence. The statement that: 
orefer idleness to honest labor I consider a slander on the wo: 
ing classes. These are the statements of the political philos 
phers of gold-standard countries, resorted to in order to account 
for the enormous proportion of men whom the gold standar 
relegates to idleness, and keeps there—a standard which is t} 
symbol for the concentration of wealth and the distribution o 

overty. By its diversion of money from the paths of industr 
into the great centers of speculation, it takes from the labo 
market and uses in the bond and stock market the mate: 
which is the lifeblood of industry. 

The idea that men prefer to beg rather than to work is alto- 
gether an idea of European origin, and is contradicted by : 
the experiences of this new country. The very classes that in 
Europe have been charged with incorrigible laziness, prove. on 
coming to this country, that in their European homes they \ 
merely the slaves of conditions. and that they can be as ind 
trious as any other class of the community. 

Whatever amelioration occurs in the condition of the wo 
ingman occurs because he is year by year increasing his deman 
He will continue to increase those demands until it becon 
clear to him that he receives his fair share of the products 
his labor. So long as the employer's profits will warrant th: 
crease, the workman will exact it, until theequilibrium bet» 
profitsand wagesisreached. Thisisinevitable. But where, w 
falling prices, the employer is already on the verge of loss 
as money shrinks in volume his profits tend to disappear 
effort on the part of the workers, whether by strikes or oth« 
wise, can permanently secure to them a higher scale of wa; 
Where the strikes are warranted by conditions of business th 
will be successful. Where not so warranted, they must iney 
bly fail. 

THE FALLACY THAT PRICES CAN RISE WITHOUT A RESULTING INCREAS! 
WAGES. 

When it is said that the prices of the products of labor cou! 
increase all along the line without the laborer exacting his shar: 
of the employer’sincreased profits, I should like to inquire wher 
the laborer is supposed to be while all thisis going on? Isit as 
sumed: that he is asleep? The history of labor within recent 
years does not warrant this assumption. 
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ever-increasing characteristic of our advancing civilization, it an a ead Ee aigeted 
may be said that the ae al a ‘tion of money is to keep all | 4 ae ee eo = —s ee es ' iain 
the people at work. I wis iphatically to impress upon Sen ven a4 noi tt ed ee sie 
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increase in purchasing power, will itcontinue to increase in hon- 
esty? 

We have heard no gold-standard champion attribute dishon- 
esty to any gold coin of any countryat anydate. Gold, they say, 
is always gold, which in one sense we grant, and therefore one 
would suppose that a contract to pay gold would be the same con- 
tract at one time as atanother. Yet, at two different periods 
of time it means two totally different things. 

One of the most important ends served by money is, or should 
be, to equate the differences in value produced by the varying 
degrees of supply and demand which, from season to season, 
affect the commodities in the market. Before money became 
evolved from barter men could, on the spot, have exchanged 
wheat for clothing, but without money they could not have ar- 
ranged, as Aristotle puts it, ‘‘for the exchange to take place at 
a future time,” because in another season, owing to altered con- 
ditions of supply and demand affecting the commodities, their 
true relation in exchange might be altogether different. 

Under a perfect money system the sacrifice necessary to obtain 
any given sum would on the average be no greater at one time than 
atanother. Iltisasameasure, an adjuster—an instrument of reg- 
istration—of the varying degrees of human sacrifice entering into 
the production of commodities and the rendering of services, 
that money finds its most beneficent function. It can not faith- 
fully perform that function when the measuring unit is increas- 
ing in power from year to year. 

To illustrate: in 1849 the pound sterling bore the same name 
that it bore in 1809, yet, as I have already remarked, between 
those years, according to Jevons, and according to Tooke and 
Newmarch, its value increased 145 per cent—that is to say, in 
1849 it had a purchasing power two and a half times as great as 
in 1809. 

In view of the enormous debts of the world, is it possible that 
Senators are prepared to admit that such a pound, constantly 
increasing its grasp over the products of labor, was an honest 
pound? If so, it must have been two and one-half times more 
honest in 1849 than in 1809, and as the weight of debt became 
progressively heavier, the pound must have grown more and 
more honest! 

So, likewise, from 1873 to 1893, as is shown by the reports of 
royal commissions and by all the economical, financial and com- 
mercial literature of the times, the pound sterling, the dollar, 
the franc, and every other monetary unit in gold-standard 
nations have increased in value 50 per cent. 

Taking into account these extraordinary changes, can money 
be said to be thus serving the ends for which society intended 
it? It will be observed that it is only when it is undergoing this 
sort of change—it is only as it is increasing in power—that it is 
called ‘‘ honest.” 

To be entitled to the designation honest, it is not enough that 
it shall be adear dollar. It must be constantly increasing in 
dearness. It must be adollar that is becoming progressively 
more difficult for debtors to obtain—a dollar which requires 
more sweatand toil to reduce it to possession. Of course, on the 
theory of the gold-standard advocates, the dearer and more dif- 
ficult a dollar is to get, the more ‘‘honest” it is. That sort of 
dollar, when paid over bya debtor to the holder of his bond and 
mortgage, will command more property than could have been 
commanded by the debtor with the dollar which the creditor 
originally lent him. That is the idea of an honest and a just 
dollar entertained by the championsand beneficiaries of the gold 
standard. 

As the dollars are due to them, they deprecate with upturned 
eyes and clasped hands any change except one by which it is 
becoming more valuable. Were they the persons who owed 
the dollar they would feel that they had discharged every duty 
of honor and honesty if they paid their debts in a dollar of 
yrecisely equal value with that which they borrowed—in a dol- 
a which should transfer to the creditor the exact amount of 
sacrifice—of control over human effort, which the creditor had 
transferred to them on making the loan. What furthercan jus- 
tice require? 

The cry for an honest dollar is a mere pharasaical claita by 
which money-lenders are enabled to perpetrate practical rob- 
bery upon the masses of the people. Itis a demand under the 
name of honesty for a grossly dishonest dollar. While they are 
calling out for honest money, they are looting the community. 
Their entire contention is enough to bring the word ‘‘ honesty ” 
into reproach. As well might the dealers in ‘‘ green goods ” in- 
sist that their trade is ‘‘ honest.” 

A sordid disposition, from which, as civilization advances, 
mankind can escape only slowly, still induces many to think 
that anything is honest which is for their profit and advantage. 

Well may we invoke honesty, as Madame Roland invoked lib- 
erty, exclaiming ‘‘How many crimes are committed in thy 
name.” 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


— 

THE DEMAND THAT ONE DOLLAR MUST BE KEPT AS GOOD As Anon 

The gold advocates say that one dollar must be as 
another. But they do not define what goodness means.” 
is goodness in the case of adollar? Is not a just dollar 
dollar? Is nota dollar of unchanging value a good dollar? ~ 

If the dollar they take for their model is a swindlino , 
why should they ask that an ‘‘honest” dollar shoul 
‘*eood” or as bad as that? 

Ifa dollar should get to be more valuable than the 4, 
the contract—if goodness means dearness—then we want 
that shall not be so good. We wanta dollar that shal] , 
no more sacrifice to get it than the dollar of the contrac} 
the dollar that was agreed to be paid. 

By artful devices, and without the knowledge or eo) 
the people, but through the arm of the law, the creditor 
increased the value of the dollar by cutting off one-half { 
tity of the material from which dollars had theretofore fy, 
immemorial been made; and, having thus clandestine] 
themselves, they began, with loud voice and sanctimoni: 
announce to the people that justice required every do] 
kept at a parity with this new dollar that is constantly 
dearer. , 

Were gold to double in value in the course of the nex} - 
we should still hear ringing sentences from the banks and from 
the President of the United States, demanding that we , 
every dollar as good as every other dollar—meaning t} | 
dollars would have to be made of equal value with the gold dol- 
lar. They would disregard the injustice caused by overt 
all contracts and doubling the burden of all debts. The h 
dollar, according to these authorities, is that which exa 
most sweat and toil from the debtor. 

Suppose that instead of agreeing to pay dollars people 
to pay wheat in standard bushels of the United States, 
pose that after the debt had been contracted, a bushel 1 
was introduced and made the only legal bushel, having a< 
50 per cent greater than the measure which was the stan 
the time when the transaction was entered into, then with t 
same propriety that our leading financiers now speak of t 
dollar, we should find them and the President declaring t 
ger bushel to be the best bushel because it would giv: 
creditor a larger quantity of wheat than the bushel for wh 
had contracted. Soalsoifa pound weight were by law soc! 
as to represent 50 percent more than the presentstandard 
the creditors would assert that they must have the best, 
ing the heaviest pound weight. They would cast odi 
the old weight as a cheap and dishonest weight, and insis 
one pound weight should be as good as another! 

The analogy will be completed when we suppose the law t 
provide that without further specific legislation all the standard 
weights and measures of commerce shall each year take on 
centage of increase—the pound wéight to be a heavier \ 
the yardstick a longer stick, and the bushel measure 10re 
capacious measure. In this way, without the trouble of making 
new laws every year and undergoing the exposure and odium 
naturally attaching to acts of moral turpitude, the creditor classes 
could enter into contracts involving future payments of money 
to them with the certainty that as each yearly payment fell d 
they would get a greater and greater unearned increment 
money. 


THE SUPREME TEST OF THE GOLD STANDARD. 

If gold be the best money, it will of course stand the host test. 

Let us apply to it the test that we would apply to all other 
things. 

The supreme test of all things human is the ordeal of war. In 
order to fight to the best advantage—in order to win battics—a 
country must have the best men; those men must have the best 
guns, the best powder, the best clothes, the best blankets. t! 
best horses, the best tents, the best food. All these require 
money—and, one would suppose, the best money. What is to be 
said of a money that disappears on the outbreak of hostilities? 

Do we consider citizens the best citizens who leave their 
country on the first appeal to arms? Has mankind been mis- 
taken in its estimate of duty and valor, and is the true patriot, 
after all, not the man who goes to the front, but he who tukes 
the first steamer for a neutral port, to return only when the con- 
flict is ended? 

If gold be the best money, is it not extraordinary that no na 
tion on earth has ever been able to fight with it? And is it not 
equally extraordinary that men can only fight with the worst 
money? What would be thought of a country that should pro 
vide its soldiers with the worst guns, the worst powder, the 
worst food, and the worst clothing? In the greatest emergency 
of the nation’s life it had no gold—in the greatest emergencies 
of the lives of all nations, they have had no gold. At the first 
roar of the cannon gold goes, and never returns until it comes 10 
the hands of usurers. 
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The | lesson of history is that that money which fights for lib- | be a best unit of other thines. Tr ine a farmer insistin 
erty, and has fought for libe rty all the world over, is not an in- | the best unit of wheat! if the best unit of . vist y] 
tel mations il money, but a national money. It is avery extraor- | has the largest control over se a iced is ming 
dinary thing that people will persist in : scribing the term “ best” | erty would be one that has the la ao ten) ovar 1 a 
to a mon Vv that leaves them h: lp] ess upon the slighe st note of | Hence our farmers should } aa c vin ! they he aes th the 
danger. In every great war that has ever ‘urred in the his- | invention of devices for progressively reasing ¢ l 
tory of the world, men hi uve been deserted ne this money which | contents of the bushel. as itis or n that vy that a 
we re told is the *‘ best.” The me mory of every Senat informs | acquire greater control over ome he f , 
him that it is as true of this country as of others. Durii much right to claim the best unit of whe: 3 the ) ) 
our late war, where wasgold? Where was this ‘“‘ best ” money? | claim the best unit of money. A f n 
Who then heard the statesmen and the nei wspapers calling upon | this age is based on time contracts. 1 er t nit } t 
tho workingmen of the country to demand 1 the ‘‘ best” money | nor the standard measure of any other bor, 
and the only honest money? If gold was the best money why any more than the unit of money, should 
did not the Government officials seize it and make it serve the | either increase or diminution if it be possible f 
country? They did not hesitate to seize men and send them to | to keep them unchangir ; 
the front? Is gold more sacré <1 than men? So. again. if the bankers are correct ini: Si arin 
After all, do we not muke a mistake in saying that a national | unit of money. why should not t ifa rer of clot 
money is the worst money? Observing the high pren 1ium on | upon the best wi it of ¢ oth—meani yy that a unit « 
gold during our time of trial, all the monarchies of the earth that is constantly shifting its measuring ‘ nd n 
were predicting the doom of the Republic. One of England’s | the direction whi ch will give advantage to the clot ifer 
Peaaal ce ctabcrate man, saw th isso clearly that in 1863 turer. If the instincts of the mone, ider lead him to wish th 
ibli shed an elaborate work entitled "A History of be deral great urohas ne yvnower in the unit of money. : ‘ ‘ ne 
Go vernme nt from the formation of the Ac ma in League to the | and plan in order to bring abouta constant increase in t pur 
Disruption of the United States.” No doubt the monarchs and | chasing power, then the cloth manufa ers ino ed 
the historians base ‘d their calculations on the fact that at that | if he for his part should strive to see that th nit « : r 
time the money-lenders of Great Britain possessed all there was | chandise shall command a constantly increasing ty of 
this ‘‘ best’ money, and that for wantof it we were helpless. | money. : 
[They have since had ample opportunity to discover that the WHAT IS THE BI l 
people of the United States are equal to every emergency. | The best money _ the money of unchanging value 
IS THERE NOT NEED FOR GOOD MONEY IN PEACE AS WELL AS WAR | collar is the dollar that hol 3 10S OWT 
3 : The best dollar is that which, as time advances, becomes no 
So far as concerns the need for money, is there essentially any | ge wre r and no cheaper. so that neither debtor nor er r can 
difference between a time of war and a time of peace In peace | be despoiled bv it. The best dollar is that which sO 3 it 
is there no exigency demanding money? In peace as well as in expresses the equity of a content at the thee t} i semineaal ‘3 


war a people need something with which to pay. Do men not 
get hungry in peace as in war? Do they not need money with 
which to exchange the productsof industry at one time as at the 
other? 

During a period of warfare the exigency is on the part of the 
Government and the people as a whole—as a collectivity; itis a 
struggle by all for the existence of the nation. During aperiod | 
of peace the exigency is on the part of every individual citizen, | 
who is engaged in a struggle hardly less serious, for his own 
existence. Ifin the supreme emergency of <" iv, a nation can 
wholly dispense with gold, why during peace should they sacri- 
fice justice to obtain it? 

If without gold a people in their collective capacity can de- 
fend and preserve their lives and liberties, how illogical and ab- 
surd to suppose that they are dependant upon it in peace to de- 
fend and protect their industries? If the Republic is to survive, 
it is as important that the people shall have food and clothing 
during peace as during war. The struggle for existence is not | 
over on the cessation of armed hostilities. The battle of life goes 
on. In the contests of industry the people need money as exi- 
gently in peace as the nation needs it in war, and they need 
just as good money. 

All admit that there is a struggle in war, but who can deny 
that there is also a struggle in peace? The war struggle lasts 
a year or two; the struggle of peace lasts a lifetime. The same 
men who held the musket are they who follow the plow. Do | 
they not continue to need at home, as they needed on the battle- 
field, the best blankets, the best clothes, the best food, and the 
best money? Is there any period of their lives when the indus- 
trious, energetic, and aspiring people of this country should not 
have all of these? Is it only during periods of warfare that men | 
are to be blest with prosperity? Is it only then that their activi- | 
ties are to be in requisition? Must men be unemployed during 
peace? Must they starve because they are not destroying each | 
other? Did Milton err when he wrote: 

Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war. 





that the entire volume of a money, if composed of any special ma- | 
terial, is any better or has any more value than thee ntire volume | 
of a money composed of any other material. All the economists | 
unite in declaring that all the money-value possible to a —" 


Those who insist upon having the best money can not mean | 


at a given time is expressed in its total volume at that time, no | 


matter of what material the money may be composed. 

The entire value of the money of acountry can not be increased 
except by increasing the we: ulth of the country. Under given 
conditions the only ch ange in value that can be effected is inthe 

value of the unit. The word ‘‘ best” therefore can have no pos- 
sible appltation to the volume of money asa whole. It can ap- | 
pe only to the individual units of mone y—to the separate dol- 
ars. But if ‘‘ best’? money means be st units of money, the term 


If there is a ‘‘ best’ , the re must 


is nonsensi cal. > unit of money 








| of our bankers go up 


|} much as 





made, co 
no matte 


tinues faithfully to express that equity through time, 
for how longa period the contract endures. Wher 
shall get such a dollar the ultimate will have 


lever 


societ been 
reacned. With a perfect money the world will be transform« ad. 
Men will succeed in life according totheir ability in their special 
callings, and not according to their cunnin r their hardhearted 
ness, or their dishonesty. It will be sufficient if they shall be 
able to exercise foresight and make calculations with regard to 
their own business without being compelled to study the sciene 
of finance and enter upon long computations regarding the chan 


ing value of money. 


The statement that silver is cheap money is only correct in 


the sense that gold has become a dear money. Silver bullion 
will buy as much to-day of everything that enters into the con- 
sumption of the people as gold bought twenty years ago. In 


silveris to-day cheaperthangold. Thedelicate hands 
in horror at the idea of having a cheap 


that sense 


money. It is repugnant to their sensitive nerves thatthe thing 
with which they have to deal should become cheap. ‘They do 
not suspect anything to be wrong when it is wheat that is be- 
coming c *he vaper. Indeed with many advocates of the gold stand- 


ard it has become am: ixim that ‘* cheapness is the life of trade 
meaning some other man’s trade not their own. 

All things in which other people deal may become cheap with- 
out debasing our civilization, but to cheapen the things in whic 
bankers deal would be altogether unendur 

Now, as I have already indicated, if money be not cheap other 
things must be cheap. How can other things be cheap 
money be dear? To state the one is to state the other. The 
bankers and bondholders would not directly admit that they 
want a dear dollar; they prefer to call b an honest dollar. 

"is the oppo ~~ of “cheap,” one 
they would use the word ‘‘dear’”’ to ree ribe their 
and if they were logical they aoa —— They want the dear dol- 
lar, butare afraid tosay so. Thata dear dollar is what they really 


nless 


[nas- 
‘* dear would suppose 
own dollar, 


want—even a dollar that is eac sh 3 year becoming dearer—is con- 
fessed by their insisting that all dollars shall be equal to the gold 
dollar, to a dollar that has risen in value, in purchasing power 

in command over the products of labor—at an average rate of 24 
per cent per annum for the past twenty years, or 50 per cent for 


that entire period. 

When people talk about dear mo 
everything depends upon whom th 
considering only the creditor, the annuitant, a 


ev being the ‘‘ best’ money, 
ey have in mind. If they are 
nd the idle in- 


come gatherer, then in one sense they are right. Undoubt- 
edly in a narrow sense, and for the purposes of the moment, the 
best money in the case of these persons is the money that in- 
| creasing in value, and acquiring constantly larger control over 
the products of labor. But how is it with reference to the pro- 


+ 


ducer? What money is best for him? Is he not to be cor sidered 
| in the matter? Is he to be destroved in order that creditors 
may receive adollar more valuable than they paid, more valua- 
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ble than they agreed totake in repayment, and more valuable than 
poate or eguity warrants? They effected their loans in a dol- 


ar that would buy 100 cents’ worth of property; they insist on 


being repaid in a dollar that upon that basis will buy 150 cents’ | 


worth of property. Calling the two dollars by the same name 
will not make them the same thing. 
THE -CENT DOLLAR. 
And here let me inquire, is it not a somewhat remarkable cir- 


cumstance that 60-cent dollars are quite numerous, while 150- | 
Itis singular that a dollar can | 
The | 


cent dollars are never heard of? 
become less than 100 cents, but can never become more. 
rule does not seem to work bothways. No matter how high the 
value of the doliar may go, according to Wall street it can never 
rise above 100 cents. ‘his is because it is to the interest of 
money-lenders to keep the eyes of the people off the rising dol- 
lar 
falling. 
the ruinous advance in the value of gold in the interests of those 
who iuggle with money. 

Vhen Senators deride the silver dollar and call it a 60-cent 
dollar, they are in effect deriding the gold dollar of 1873, and 
calling it a 60-cent dollar. 


logic, the gold dollar of to-day is more honest. 


The fact is, however, thatevery dollar thatthe law createscon- | 3 ; 
| relegates to idleness our workingmen. 


tains 100 cents. A dollar means 100 cents. The thing to be as- 
certained when two different dollarschange their relation to one 


another is whether the unit of each of such dollars bears on the | 


average the same relation to the units of commodities that it 
did before. 
become a 150-cent dollar. In that case it is a very bad dollar. 

if our dollar is a 60-cent dollar, then the 5-frane piece of France, 
Belgium, and Switzerland is not a5-franc piece but a 3-franc 
piece. The 5-lire piece of Italy isequally ‘‘sbort.” If the value 
of money is derived from any supposed ‘ intrinsic value ” of the 
metal it contains, how are we to account for the fact that all 
those ‘‘short-weight’’ coins are doing the business of the countries 
named in unlimited payments at par with gold and without com- 
plaint by the people of those countries or anybody else? 

According to the logic laid down by the advocates of the gold 
standard the gold dollar of to-day will ina few years be consid- 
ered a swindling dollar, inasmuch as the dollar of afew years 
hence, though containing no more metal, will have considerable 
more purchasing power than the gold dollar of to-day. 

MONEY OF HIGHEST PURCHASING POWER. 

Many persons take for granted that a unit of money having 
the highest purchasing power is the best unit. It is not a ques- 
tion of high or low per se, but of a change. It makes no differ- 
ence whether the value of a dollar be high or low at any given 
time, provided it will only remain unchanged. The idea that 
there is any advantage, even if there were no injustice, in hav- 
ing a unit of higher value than one that previously existed, is as 
absurd as to suppose that the best dotk is that which is con- 
stantly gaining time, that the best yardstick is one which each 
year acquires an addition of a few inches to its length, or that 
the best pound weight is that which is each year acquiring 
greater specific gravity. 

The distinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], in some 
remarks delivered before the Legislature of Ohio on the oc- 
casion of his lastelection, is represented by the New York Tribune 
and other newspapers to have stated that what both political par- 
ties in Ohio wanted was “‘the best money and plenty of it,” so 
that “labor and production will be measured by money of the 
highest purchasing power.” 

Now, Mr. President, in the sense here intended, the expres- 
sion ‘‘ best money and plenty of it” is a contradiction of terms. 
All political economists agree that money will have purchasing 
power in proportion to its scarcity, so that according to the Sen- 
ator’s statement, what both parties wanted in Ohio was“ the 
scarcest money and plenty of it.” [Launghter.] 

SUCH MONEY GOOD FOR MEN WHO HAVE ALREADY ACHIEVED FORTUNG. 

For those who have already achieved fortune—who have re- 
duced the dollar to possession—undoubtedly in a narrow and selfish 
sense the best dollar is the dollar of highest purchasing power, 
especially if, as is the case with the gold dollar, the purchasing 
power is constantly increasing. Hence itis not unnatural to find 
that men who lend money and deal in bonds and mortgages call 
the best dollar, and indeed the only ‘ good” dollar, that which 
will exchange for an increasing quantity of commodities. But 
if a man owe a dollar, is not the best and most honest dollar in 
that case. not only for him but in a broad sense for the man even 
to whom it is due, the dollar intended by the contract—that is 
to say, a dollar which will demand of the debtor when repaying 
~ the same sacrifice that it demanded of the creditor when lend- 
ng it? 


nd make it appear by comparison that the other dollar is | 
It is a device to divert the attention of the people from | C 
| ence to thatform of ‘‘ best’ money— 


It was not so dear a dollar then—it | 


had not sucha high-purchasing power—hence according to their | ti i 
|} ties. t 


If not we may ascertain that one of the dollars has | 
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If any other dollar is meant, it would argue that 
exaction are better for the human family than e 
dealing. The correct principle is that it makes no 
what may be the purchasing power of the dollar, so 
remains unchanging through time. Whether it have a ] 
low purchasing power it will equally maintain the 
debts and time contracts if it retain that purchasing p 
out alteration, and especially wituout increase, 

In the Middle Ages 6 bushels of wheat could be bo 
the present price of 1 bushel. The money of that 
money of a higher purchasing power than the present 
the United States. Will it be wise for us, therefore, t 
the prices of the Middle Ages? If wheatcontinues ds 
it gets to be 5 cents a bushel, then a dollar will buy 


| larger quantity of wheat than it does to-day; in othe 


dollar will have a much higher purchasing power th 
lar of to-day. Had we better, therefore, persist in o 
y—money of increasin 
ing power—until prices have fallen sufficiently to enab 
man, whose money is already reduced to possession and 


| himself producing nothing, to buy the products of oth 


labor at the rate of 20 bushels of wheat for $1. ‘This j 
tion that ought to have some interest for our farming com 
is the constant increase of value in the monetary 
that disturbsand disarranges industry, that ruins employers 

If the gold dollar is the best dollar because of its weig] 
cause of its containing so many grains of metal—it wo 
ifestly be a better dollar if the number of grains were ji 
On that contention the dollar would be twice as good i 
ber of grains were doubled, and three times as good if 
According to this the best foot measure would, as [ have 
stated, be that which should have the greatest number of 
the best yardstick that which should have the greatest 1 
of feet, the best hint, the biggest hat. 

Inasmuch as all economists agree that the principal fu 
of money is that by which it serves as a measure of value f 
ferred payments, what difference can it make whether th 
many grains or few in the dollar, many inches or few 
foot rule, provided the measure be unchanging. Wil 
bushel measure be a good measure if it always measures out t! 
same quantity of wheat, and the foot rule a good rule if it ; 
ways stands for the same space? 

I must here repeat that money is a question of relativ: 
bers. The value of money—its purchasing power and co 
over commodities—is a question of the number of money 
in cireulation. The effect of one unit is precisely the sam 
that of another unit. Other things being equal, one doll 
matter of what material made, can not make prices either : 

vance or decline more than any other dollar. An increase | 

purchasing power of all dollars results from a decrease 
tively to demand, in the quantity of all kinds of dollars i: 
circulation; and vice versa. 

The value of every dollar in use, population and demand re- 
maining the same, being determined by the number of dollars 
in circulation, the purpose of repealing the Sherman law mani- 
festly is to increase the value of the dollars in circulation 
refusing to increase the quantity of money while population con- 
tinues to increase. This willadd unjustly tothe burden of ever 
debt and to the weight ef every mortgage. It will turn increas- 
ing numbers of workmen out of the shops and throw them on 
cold charity of the world. 


THE NEW YORK NEWSPAPERS AND THE STOCK MARKET. 


If money is to have the highest or a constantly increasing pur- 
chasing power, prices of commodities must be kept constant); 
lowering. The higher the purchasing power of the dollar th 


lower necessarily must be those prices. Yet everybody wants 
prices to be ‘‘ good.” In the stock market business is said to be 
prosperous when sales are rapid and prices rising. It is said t 
be ‘* bad” when prices are falling and sales, as a consequence 
restricted. The same rule applies to all formsof business. Un 
less, then, there is to bea fall in the purchasing power of mo: 
there is no way to secure better prices except by a diminu 

in the production of commodities—by poor crops and idle fact 
ries. 

There is great rejoicing in the New York newspapers wh 
stocks and property are rising, which means that money is 
creasing in value; yet they tell us in the same breath that t! 
want money of the highest purchasing power, showing that so 
far as money is concerned the writers do not understand the re- 
lation of cause and effect. When these ‘“‘ honest money” news- 
papers of the East tell us that there isa ‘‘ brightening up a! 
over the country” and that ‘‘ business is looking better” they 
always.add that ‘‘ there is an advance in values.” Now, an ‘ad- 


f 
) 


vance” in prices of property signifies a decline in the value o! 











_——— 


;, but they do not perceive this. Ask business men gen- | 
el wh ther they think it bett r for the cx y that yw 
and slight rise in prices should take place, rather than a steady 
oe ‘ stent fall, however slight, and they will tell vou th 
. dual and reasonable rise of prices is the very sym ( 
aad rity. 


tne niehest? “chasin 












from steady or gently 
s that are absolutely incompatible and cont li 
aad th sides of the scales to e going ) the time 
I’ itever degree mone) in volume (other thir 
ning the same), the value of all the money in cir 
1. If, then, money ofthe ] st purchasing pow t 
really the best money, and th t mone i ould | 
on moral duty of gov nts.in the interest of s te 
fo ithe further mining or coin old anc t3 € 
tusi to those metals or either of them free access to the mint. 
th chasing power of all dollars already incirculation would 
” eno mously increas d. 
If, 2 vithstanding this increase, working n could r \ 
thesame number of dollars that they nowdo, what an inest 
ble boon it would be to the laborers not only of tl nited 


if the gre ‘tion of 
o scheme could be more philanthropic 


sd nations should combine to an) 


States, but of the world iter pol 
stock were destroyed. 


onein which all civiliz 








thar 

hilate nine-tenths of the money supply of the world, so that by 
enormously decreasing the quantity of money the unitof money 
may acquire the highest purchasing power, and inasmuch 


acco ding to the logic of the vgold-standard advocates, the 
boring men would still receive thesame number of dollars, they 
would of course be elevated from poverty to affluence. 

This involves an entire reconstruction of the science of politi- 
cal economy upon principles never before dreamed of. I[t is 
hereafter to be a science, by udy of which men may learn 
how to lift themselves up by the straps of their boots. ; 





the si 
That is 
precisely the performance which the advocates of the gold stand- 
ard propose that the people of the United States shall under- 
take to do when they determine to in 1ugurate a season of pros- 
perity by repealing the present silver-purchase law and putting 
nothing in its place. 
SILVER A 
The ground that silver is the product of the United States does 
not, in the eyes of the gold advocates, commend it in any way to 
consideration. When opportunity arose, however, to commend 
gold as being such a product, the argument was deemed legiti 
mate, and was used without hesitation. 
Albert Gallatin, in his Considerations on the Currency, pub- 
lished in 1831, said: 
Another consideration may be adduced in favor of the proposed reform « f 


THE UNITED STATES. 





PRODUCT OF 


our gold coins. It seems to be well ascert | that the United States ¢« 
tains some of the most extensive deposits « rold that have yet been discov 
ered. * * * Itappears but just to afford to those employed in collectir 
that natural product, a certain, and the highest home market, of which i 


susceptible. (Page 64.) 


Even the honorable Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
considered the fact that gold was a product of the United Sts 
to be a recommendation in its favor, and I presume he con- 
siders it so still, although, taking into account the much greater 
importance of our silver yield, one would suppose thatas a prod- 
uct of our own soil, silver would be esteemed the more valu- 
able, the Senator professing to be a consistent protectionist. 

In 1868 that Senator, then chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee of the Senate, submitted a report to this body upon the 


SHERMAN] has 


tag 
LOS 


the adoption by the United States of the system of un 
of the coins of all nations on the gold basis 


International Monetary Conference held at Paris in 
; 


as sug 





that report the distinguished Senator states: 
Aside from the general advantages which we will share with the civillz 


world in attaining a uniform coi there are special reasons why 
stem. The United States is the gr 








United States should now adopt the 
gold-producing country of the world 





now producing more than othe 
f future production alm itho 





nations combined, and with a capaci 
limit. Gold with us is like cotton—araw product. Its production here a 
fects and regulates its value throughout the world. Every obstruction to 
its free use—euch as the necessity of its recoinage when passing from nation 
to nation—diminishes its value, and that | upon the United St 

the country of production. 


oss falls ates, 


And farther along in the same report he repeats his recommen- 
dation for the adoption of the gold standard, on the ground, 
among others, that gold is ‘‘ main!y the productof our owncoun- 
try.” 

yield from the mines to int2rfere with hisrecommendation. He 
distinctly stated that the United States had 
ture production almost without limit.’ Aeeording to this rea- 
soning it would seem to be the conviction of the Senator from 
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is, above thing he o p ( ‘ ) i 
occupation: re es the boldest ten i 
V noi ut independen and vel I | ‘ 
not poss i of self-contr und se i ‘ Oo h 
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braver or of better. 

As is befitting such a population, the reat seal of the State 
which I have the honor in part to represent in this ¢ 
bears a motto which I commend to the serious e ition « 
those who ridicule Nevada because it lacks the splendor 


question of an international monetary standard, recommending | wer 






The Senator did not permit his mistaken fears of an enormous | power of their 


‘a capacity for fu- | wou 


esty of the great banking States of the Che motto is \] 
f ircountry.” That is 1 sil teloquent legend which 
the warm vy of patriotism s ested to ose fait} ns of 
t Re on eadmission « ieir S ot it 
\ y to men who ioved m I ed to eT 
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mous increment which was not due nor earned by them, nor 
agreed to be paid to them, nor to be received by them. 

Having secured from Congress an act which waived payment in 
lawful money, and agreed to pay in ‘‘ coin,” having then secured 
the act which demonetized one of the metals and made the debt 
pay. ble in the other, they nextattempted to secure from Congress 
a new interpretation of the act which provided for the payment 
in ‘‘coin”—an interpretation which should translate the wora 
‘‘eoin” into the word “gold.” Thisinterpretation Congress re- 
fused to make. Congress then distinctly stated, by an over- 
whelming majority of votes in both Houses, that the word ‘‘coin” 
meant either gold or silver coin of the United States of the stand- 
ard value of July 14,1870. From Congress they appealed to 
what seems to be a higher court, not provided or contemplated 
by the Constitution, namely, the executive officers of the United 
States, who, acting as a self-appointed court of appeals, decided 
that the word ‘‘coin” meant ‘‘ gold coin,” and proceeded to pay 
those usurers in that metal. 

Now, by contrast with this relation of the bondholders to the 
United States, in what relation did the miners stand toward the 
the country. 

When they entered upon the work of silver mining they had 
every reason and every right to expect and to believe that sil- 
ver would continue to be what from time immemorial it had 
been, namely, money. And if it could have entered their minds 
that other nations might demonetize silver—nations whose soil 
contained none of that metal, and whose people produced none-- 
they could never have suspected or supposed that it would be 
demonetized by the Government of the United States, especially 
after a large number of citizens had embarked in the business 
and had learned the trade—for trade it is, requiring a consider- 
able time in which to become skilled. Silver had been the com- 
panion of gold in the exercise of the money function not only 
since the dawn of history, but prior even to the period of tradi- 
tion. In common with gold, it had been dedicated by the Con- 
stitution of the United States to the performance of that func- 
tion, in the injunction imposed upon the separate States by a 
provision which recited that— 

No State shall * * * make anything but gold and silver a tender in 
payment of debt. 

Thus the miners not only invested money, but suffered en- 
during hardships and incurred the utmost risk of health and 
life, upon the faith of what may be termed a constitutional guar- 
anty, and upon the faith of the laws of the United States from 
the foundation of the Government—laws having the origin in 
customs, mint regulations, governmental orders and decrees of 
all nations, from ‘‘time whereof the memory of man runneth 
not to the contrary.” 

The miners have never asked the Government for any bounties 
of any sort. They have simply asked, and they only ask now, 
that the plain intent of the Constitution shall be given effect— 
that that intent shall be adhered to, at least until the people of 
the United States have theopportunity of determining for them- 
selves, and without interference by the executive department, 
the question involved inthe constitutional provision. The Con- 
stitution stating that Congress shall have the power to coin 
money and regulate the value thereof, and that no State shall 
make anything but gold andsilver a tender in paymentof debts, 
the miners were warranted in expecting that Congress would 
never attempt by a mere law to override the authority implied 
by the Constitution, which was that a State could lawfully and 
constitutionally make silver as well as gold a tender in payment 
of debts. 

If all the States should declare gold and silver to be legal 
tender, while the Government of the United States should pre- 
vent the coinage of silver, the provisions of the State laws passed 
in compliance with the Constitution would be of no avail. 

Wherever the miners have gone they have built up communi- 
ties that, until struck by the hand of ae foreign creditor of the 
United States, were prosperous and happy. They have added 
to the flag of the Union a number of great self-supporting States 
whose future influence upon the destiny and welfare of mankind, 
and especially of our Republic, by the yield of the precious metals 
and otherwise, was destined to be most powerful. They have 
shown that they were true Americans inthe courage, andenergy, 
and determination with which they set to work to construct 
towns and cities in the heart of that which was a desert. 

In those towns and cities, even in the least populated villages, 
they have established all the institutions of self-government— 
school houses, churches, libraries, lyceums, and all the other 
concomitants of American civilization. They have had to bat- 
tle with the rude forces of nature and, like true Americans, 
have not flinched from the conflict. 

I need not expatiate upon the comparative equities of the 
claims of the bondholders and the miners respectively. Those 
who, after consideration of all the circumstances, do not see a 
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clear case in favor of the miner—a case which should } 
ported by all the power and all the energy of the United St 
are in my humble estimation to be commiserated upvn + 
sence, not merely of patriotism, but of moral sense. _ 

The foreign bondholders, notwithstanding the total » 
equity and even in defiance of a‘l law and of the plain 
mistakable terms of the written contract, find that +) 
only to ‘* ask and it isopened unto” them; while the brave h. 
that. in the hopeful dawn of early manhood, hazarded g; 
and health and life in the honorable ambition to achieve 
American like, they might call no man master—are no y 
of them, in their declining years, and with families tha 
dear to them as ever wife and children were to bondh: 
left to seek, not new homes merely, but, harder yet, 
yations. These, too, are the men whom the good and 

incoln declared in a message to Congress to be w: 
merely of the protection of law, but of an “ extraordinary 
gree of encouragement. These are the men whose acut , 
ings have afforded opportunity of ghoulish delight to the , 
prietors of the gold press of the country. 

The demand of the bondholder is not only that laws pas 
his special and unjust advantage, after his contract was ) 
shall be enforced, but that the most important word in | 
shall be read out of it, and a new and different word read | 
in order that he may get from the people not only far more tha; 
he gave, but more than the people agreed to pay him, and m re 
than he agreed to receive from them, in full discharge of t} 
obligation. 

The present executive officers of the United States, folloy 
the example of their predecessors, without respect to party, 
since the issuance of the bonds, and supported by the army of bond- 
holders and their servitors, and especially the leading newspa- 
pers of the great money centers, are determined to envorce t 
interpretation which they themselves, without warrant o 
reason, have made, even when, in order to accomplish it 
find it necessary, like kaisers, to reconstruct entire ma) 
ruthlessly destroy the population of whole States. Even « 
de not destroy the law-abiding people of their own countr 
was only the Janizaries who pillaged the cities which it was th: 
duty to guard. 

The people of the mining States, Mr. President, among them 
the people of the State which I have the honor in part to 
sent in this Chamber, advance in defense of their cause reasons 
founded at once in principles of eternal justice and sound eco- 
nomie policy. They are confident that a large majority of their 
countrymen are with them on the side of the right, and o 
need a fitting occasion and a plain statement of the case to make 
prompt and unmistakable decision. 

They assert that in fairness to the republican principle of goy- 
ernment, which does not recognize the lodgment of all the 
powers of state in the hands of any one man, all questions of su- 
perlative importance, such as that which involves at once the 
monetary standard of the Republic, and thelives, fortunes, and 
happiness of the population of entire Commonwealths, should 
be submitted directly and openly, fairly and squarely, to the peo- 
ple of all the States, and should not be decided by snap judg- 
ment, after the manner of ignorant magistrates and petty crim- 
ina! courts, nor by personal orders or rescripts in the nature of 
imperial decrees. They believe that justice to the theory of 
government ‘‘of the people, by the people,” demands that all 
questions of preéminent importance should be submitted to the 
enlightened suffrages of the people in their capacity as rulers. 

They submit that the question now under discussion is, in its 
broad aspect, one which, for fifteen years, has, by dising: 
methods, been studiously withheld from submission to the peo- 
ple, owing mainly to what, in my humble opinion, is an unconsti- 
tutional encroachment—gradual, progressive, and fina!ly over- 
shadowing and dangerous to the independence.of the !awmak- 
ing body—the encroachment by the incumbents of the Presi- 
dential office, without distinction of party, upon the functions of 
the lawmaking power. 

The Roman republic, Mr. President, did not lose its liberties 
until the senate had degenerated intoa mere instrument for re- 
cording the will of the chief magistrate. Macaulay has com- 
mented upon the easeand smoothness with which all democratic 
forms, and the names and titles appertaining to a republican 
form of government, were preserved in that commonwea!th con- 
currently with the absorption of allthe powersof the state —ex- 
ecutive, legislative, and judicial—in the handsof one man. But 
that was a long time ago. Times change, and men change with 
them. This is a very different Republic from that of Rome, and 
although history, we are told, sometimes repeats itself, I, for 
one, can not believe that the Senate of the United States is ever 
to become a subservient Senate. 

I know that I can speak for the voters of the mining States 
and millions of voters in other States who are in hearty ac- 














cord with them on all fundamental features of the question now 
fore the Senate when l assert that if the entire m etary pol- 
y of the country is to be changed itis too great a question to 


be decided withoutconsulting the American peop whose mere 
representatives and servants we are. And, if there be a major- 





ity of Senators here favorable to the passage of this measure, | y 
hout reference to the fatal effect which it is absolutely ce 
tain to have, not only upon all the people of the mining States, 


wut upon the producing masses in every State in the Union, may 





g 
T not admonish those Senators to pause and reflect that there is 
no exigency whatever demanding its passage—that absolutely no | 
ynublic condition requires it, and t 

To have a giant's rength, but ist nnous 


To use it like a giant 
[Applause in the galleries. ] 
Fri lay Oetohey Ps 


Mr. JONES of Nevada. At theclose of my remarks on Tues- | 
day I had stated that the most immediate co sequence of the 
vote to be cast here in favor of repeal would be to practically 
destroy the silver-mining interests of the country. Altho ih 
the inhabitants of the so-called mining States are numerous | 
enough to be entitled to consideration, they are not numerous | ‘ 
enough to be able, unaided, to undo at the polls the wrong in- | 
flicted here. It is not, however, to the inhabitants of those | 
States that Senators will have to account, but to a much more 
numerous body of citizens in all the States of the Union, namely, 
the agriculturists and other producers. ; 
THE INTEREST OF THE PRODUCERS OF WHEAT AND COTTON IN THE RE- 
MONETIZATION OF SILVER 

[assert that by reason of the demonetization of silver the 
sheat and cotton producers of this country are compelled to | 
give a much greater quantity of the products of their labor for 
a given number of dollars than with unrestricted coinage of that 
metal at our mints they would be called upon to give. 

Agriculturists suffer in perhaps an exceptional degree from an 
increasing value in the monetary unit. The obligations oftheir 
mortgages, like those of all others, are stated in dollars. But 
unlike other obligations, such as railroad and corporate securi- 
ties in general, the farmer has no means of defending himself 
from the injustice inflicted by an increasing value in the dollar. 

Although railroads musi suffer with others, yet when the value 
of the dollar increases, their managers shrewdly ‘‘ refund” and 
‘““reconveri” their bonds at rates of interestlower than the rates | 
originally provided for. Butthereisno ‘‘reconversion” or “ re- 
funding” for the farmer or cotton planter. The only result in 
his case is that every day is hastening him on to the time when 
the mortgage is to become a deed, and the mortgagee to become 
the owner of the property. 

Wheat and cotton, the leading products of our soil, have for | 
twenty years been falling in price. They fell last year, last 
month, and last week, and will fall further next week, next 
month, and next year. To the producer the term ‘fall of 
prices ” is the equivalent of ‘‘ increasing value in the dollar.” 

Where is the falling process to stop? Is it to persist until 
wheat gets to be 5 cents a bushel, and cotton Lcent a pound? If 


so. what are those acriculturists to do whose farms are mort- 
’ g ! 
. 7 
raged, and who owe fixed amounts of other debt, all of which 
gapea, 


must be paid out of the amounts realized from the sales of their 
products? Were debts to be ‘‘scaled down” according as the 
value of dollars increased by reason of relative contraction of 
the money volume, no one c« uld complain. Butadebtisa fixed 
number of dollars, no matter how the value of the dollars may 
increase. 

In order to get an idea as to how the fall of prices is progress- 
ing let us enter into a comparison, at random, of a few items 
from the report of the Government Statistical Bureau as to the 
quantities (contradistinguished from values) in the case of a few 
of our leading articles of export, for the two periods comprising 
the nine months ending September 30 of this year and the cor- 
responding period of last year. According to those figures, we 
discover that while the exports of wheat,were less in bushels this 
year than last by only two millions they were less in dollars by 
eighteen millions. 

Taking flour as another illustration, we find that this year 
the exports of that commodity were less in barrels by 100,000, 
but less in dollars by 2,200,000. 

Still more striking are the figures representing the quantities 
and values of our petroloum exports during the periods named. 
The exports of crude petroleum this year were greater than 
those of last year in gallons by 13,000,000. Notwithstanding this 
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The following table shows, in five-year averages, tho ¢ 
(in the local farm markets) of the product of the five s 
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quinguennia 
yields, of a 


1866, and an estimate of the value, with 
uch staple in 1893 at present prices 
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average 


Value of an acre’s product— 


1881-85. | 1886-90. | 1898. 


70. | 1871-"75. | 187%6-"80, 


| 
$10. 25 | $8. 81 
10. 20 | 9. 07 
9.17 | 7.50 
11. 15 | 
15. 


S12. 84 $11. 30 
11.90 | 
9. 81 | 8.58 
14. 38 | 11.57 


28. 55 17. 65 


#8. 35 
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. 15 10.19 
5.63 | 13.84 
59.42/ 56.40] 49.44 
11. 88 | 11, 28 9. 89 
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$9. e | 
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75.94 | 
15. 19 | 

If, as is altogether probable, the revenue derived from the cultivation of 
each imed has not since 1885 been in excess of the cost 
of production, t n it readily seen that the workers among the 50,000,000 
who inhabit the farms of the United States have for eight years received no 
more in | rer and could purchase but the barest necessaries. 
As prices now current are 2] per cent below the average of 1866 to 1890, it fol- 
lows thatthe products of the farm are now sold below the cost of produc- 
tion, and that the farmer is wholly without purchasing power other than 

such as results from his wages as a common laborer. 

Granting that present prices even cover the cost of production, or say $8.15 
an acre, it is evident that every cent that can be added thereto wiil be in the 
nature of profits or rent, and will add that much to the purchasing or debt- 
paying power of the cultivator; but there is abundant evidence that $8.15 
does not represent the actual average cost of producing the staple products, 
and that the farmer's debt-paying and purchasing power has been reduced 
to that of the lower class of labor, and will afford him, while present prices 
obtain, but the means of the most meager subsistence. That present prices 
are below the cost of production appears probable from the fact that out- 
side a few favorably situated communities, there has been no reduction of 
farm indebtment in recent years, while the farmer has, over wide areas, 
from year to ‘year been reducing his purchases of the products of manufac- 
ture, although his revenues have been 21 per cent above the present level. 

The extent of the reductions made in revenue from each acre under staple 
erops is best shown by saying that the acre revenue from 1866 to 1870 was 
$7.50, or 93 per cent greater than in 1893; from 1871 to 1875 it was 87.04, or 86 
per cent greater than in 1893; from 4876 to 1880 it was $3.73, or 46 per cent 
greater than in 1893; from 1881 to 1885 it was $3.13, or 38 per cent greater than 
in 1893; from 1886 to 1890 it was $1.74, or 21 per cent greater than in 1893. The 
great diminution inthe purchasing power of the farmer, implied by these 
progressive reductions in acreage revenue, without compensating reduc- 
tions in the cost of cultivation, is thus clearly shown; but the enormous 
yearly aggregate of lost purchasing power is comprehensible only when we 
multiply the acres now employed in growing staples by the declines shown 
in the acreage value of products since 1870. While very accurately meas- 
uring the farmer’s loss of revenue by reason of the deelining value of the acre- 
age product, even multiplying the acres under staple crops fails to show the 
whole loss, as no account is thereby takenjof the reduction in the value of 
animals and the thousand and one things produced on the farms of the 
United States, which have suffered, in many cases, quite as great a decline 
in value as have the great staples to which this showing is confined. 

As 206,000,000 acres are now employed in growing staple crops, it follows 
that the power of the farmer to purchase is this year $1,563,000,000 less than 
it would be if he was receiving the prices of 1808-°70 for his great staples. 
If the prices now realized in the farm markets equaled those received from 
1871 to 1875, the farmer would this year be able to spend $1,450,000,000 more 
for manufactures and other commodities than he will be able to spend with 
prices at the present level. Were prices now equal to the average of those 
obtained from 1876 to 1880 the purchasing power of the farmers would this 
year be augmented by 8768,000,000. Should the crops of 1893 give average 
yields and the paren equal thosecurrent from 1881 to 1885, the farmer’s spend- 
ing power would be #645,000,000 greater than with present prices. Even with 
rices as low as those prevailing from 1886 to 1890 the farmers of the United 
States would have &358,000,000 added to their debt-paying and purchasing 
power in 1893; and like advances on the other products of the farm would 
create an ample fund for building and general improvement, thus employing 
more labor. 

The least of these sums, added to the sums yearly distributed among the 
yroducers “f metals and textiles, would afford employment for great num- 

ers, keep the mills in motion, make a and bring good times. 

Much stress is laid upon the necessity of cheap food for the wage-worker; 
but what possible benefit can be derived from a cheapness that deprives the 
30,000,000 who produce food and fiber of the ability to keep the wage-worker 
employed by buying the products of artisan and operative? 

Doubling the present price of wheat would probably add the price of six 
or eight days’ labor to the cost of the year’s supply of bread for the average 
family; but with wheat at an average of $1 a bushel at the farm markets, 
and other farm products at proportionate prices, there would be no idle 
mills, and the earner of wages would have that easily procured and constant 
work which would assure him the continuous ability to buy bread. Would 
not that be far better than existing conditions and bread unattainable 
though low in price? 

We recently published a statementto theeffect that the 1,600 young women 
employed in the Warner corset factory at Bridgeport, Conn., had been re- 
duced to half time; that 600 of them were unabie to buy food, and were fed by 
the charity of their employer. Such conditions exist because the women 
upon the farms are unable to renew thelr corsets with wheat selling west 
of the Mississippi at from 30 to 40 cents a bushel. 

The relation between the price of wheat, the lack of power to buy corsets, 
and the idleness and inability of the women of B port to buy bread is as 
obvious as that between the earth’s movements day and night. 

However people may have disagreed about the late Zach Chandler’s states- 
manship, no one questioned his success as a merchant, and this was due as 
much to his power of discerningeconomic conditions affec hiscustomers 
as to the unerring judgment with which ho provided saleable goods. Soon 
after the close of the civil war, being asked if he could find sale in the farm- 
ing districts for a lot of rich dress goods, which he was shipping to small in- 
land towns, his reply was characteristic: 

*Selithem! Sellthem! Why, the women on the farms of Michigan have 
discarded homespun and calicoes for silk and merino, and no farmer's son 
now thinks of zoing out to plow unless dressed in doeskin trousers and calf- 
skin boots. Don’t you know that wheat is selling for 8 a bushel?” 

Such was the late Mr. Chandler's way of stating the operation of that eco- 
nomic law which enables people to buy liberally of the products of others. 

* + e a © ~ ” 

When we reflect that had: the 460,000,000 bushels of wheat exported since 
July 1, 1891, brought but 15 cents more a bushel, the corn rted 10 cents 
more, and the cotton exported only 4 mills morea pound, fully $100,000,000less 


’ wages 
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in gold would havegone abroad, and many millions 
ties have been sent back, we can understand that 
the farmer would have been enhanced by several hundred millions 
advances would have been secured on all similar products sold a 

Such an addition to the farmer's power to purchase wouid have 
mills and furnaces employed; the operatives, having constant work 
wages, would be able to buy bread; and their power to purchase of t 
ucts of their own labor, as wellas of the products of the labor of 
would be vastly increased, gold would be abundant, confidence uz 
and prosperity still be the rule. 

With prices of farm products againsuch as to afford fair remun: 
the labor and capital employed in production, y 
reason of the elimination of the world’sacre 
30,000,000 upon ourfarms will help to keep y spine 
towns will, at least for a time, be well empl dad; hoardi 
dence will be restored, money become abundant, and ai 
will result from the operation of that natural law whi he 
biter in determining the price of nearly every product of labor 

It would be difficult to describe more accurately the si 
of the farmers of this country and the effect which thei 
perity or adversity has upon the entire body of our nation 
dustries. 

THE EFFECT OF 


less in American 
purchasing p 


EAST INVIA COMPETITION 
PLANTERS. 

Several years ago shrewd men in Great Britain fore 
would be the effect on the agricultural industries of the Un 
States of a fallin the gold priceofsilver bullion. They saw t 
in the situation of India, the price of silver bullion would di 
the prices for wheat and cotton. 

At a meeting of the British and colonial chambers o 
merce held in London in 1886, Sir Robert Fowler, a me 
Parliament, banker and ex-mayor of London, said that 

’ 

The effect of the depreciation of silver must finally be the ruinof th: 
and cotton industries of America and be the development of India 
chief wheat and cotton exporter of the world. 

The interest of the farmers of this country in the silver g 
tion can not be more perspicuously stated than is done by 
Moreton Frewen, in some felicitous remarks delivered by 
at the second national silver convention held in Washingt: 
year or more ago. Referring to the method by which the pr 
of silver bullion controls the price of wheat, Mr. Frewen said 

This is a question to which, when in India, I gave very close study, a 
should like to make this general statement, which [ am convinced t 

erience of the past and of the future will amply confirm. Let me pu 

riefly in this way: ue ee : 

The price of wheat in this country is its price in London or Liverpoo 
the cost of carriage from here there, and the London price of wheat is, u 
ordinary conditions, one ounce of siiver per bushel of wheat. Your far 
will always have to sell a bushel of wheat, say in Chicago, for an ounce 
silver, less freight charges to London. If, then, silver is worth $1.29 | 
ounce, the London price of American wheat is $1.29, while, if silver is 
90 cents, then your wheat will realize ouly 90 cents. This is a statement 
will bear close examination, and it is the sum of the importance of the 
question to your nation. When in the Punjaut three years ago I went 
closely into the cost of producing wheat there. In that one India prov 
the area devoted to wheat-growing is twice that of the wheat area of all ( 
Britain. ; i 

The irrigation system organized by our Government is perfect, s 
harvest returns are extremely uniform, and the figures I arrived at 
which have not been called in question, go to prove that the Punjaub wh 
farmer will always make a living profit by selling his wheat in Europ 
21 silver rupees per quarter [8 bushels}. And if this is the case the com 
tion of tens of thousands of small wheat farmers in India will alway 
to sell wheat in Europe down to that price. Now, 2i rupees a quarter i 
ounce of silver per bushel; and seeing that the value of the rupee in fn: 
buy land or labor or any local commodity is actually a little greater tha: 
was before the gold price of silver fell, [hold that we are justified in sta 
that the price of a bushel of wheat, whether American or Indian, in the L 
don market, has been in the past and will be in the future on the averas 
ounce of silver. , 

Admitting, then, what all students of prices do admit, namely, that 
purchase power of the rupee in India is well maintained, the fact that | 
price of wheat and cotton falls with the price of the silver exchanges 
tween Europe and Asia is not for a moment open to doubt. 


A comparison of the range of prices for wheat and cotton a: 
the gold price of silver bullion for the past twenty years wi 
demonstrate a much more than accidental relation between the: 
The following table gives the figures: 
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The loss on wheat, therefore, s red by the farmers of thi 
country must be estimated at $200,000,000 annually 
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Taking the crop vear 18 29 asan average year, and, for co 
venience of calculation, computing the loss at 3 cen er pou 

. 1 4 1 ¢ . vy 

we find that the to annual loss of the planters of the United 
States amounts to over $100,000,000, distributed among the St 

a7 . 
as follows: 

Ce | > 1 [Ly 

North Carolina ...- 0, 000, 000 | $8, 900, 000 
South Carolina .... : , ) 8. 250. 000 
Georgia . ° 480,000,000 | 14, 400, 00 
Florida. .-...- ee . : > 000. 000 en 


Alabama pebriateenecenes dp { 00, 000 | 12,67 
Mississippi... Se le 532 » 000 15.9 


Louisiana. .... jenbicseiea ; 240, 00 0 7.2 ”) 
WE accccae / amt : 719, 0 0 1 0 
APEANSAS .......... ma } 00 0. 500. 000 
Tennessee 1 ), 000 4, 8¢ 0 


Total - 42 ( 102 Ox 


This makes a total loss to the 
in wheat and cotton, by reason of the demonetizationof silv 
over $325,000,000 a year. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Inasmuch as f hai ade : 
direetly contrary to that made by the Senator on 
casion, I should like to ask th lator how he unts for 
it, then, that when you come to consider that the ¢ 
wheat from India have on veraged 10 per cent of the expo1 
of wheat which supplies the world outside of India during th 
past twenty years, how it could influence the market? Then 
Iwish to take up the export of cotton, and I read from the Sta- 
tistical Abstract, which simply shows that while India in 1872 
produced 35 percent of the world’s supply of coton, with a stim- 
ulus of 40 per cent in the fall of the gold value of the rupee, In- 
dia’s whole product of cotton fell 23 percent. I should like to 
know how in the production of wheat and cotton it has been of 
so much importance to India, when the Senator knows that in 
Calcutta and Bombay the gold price and the silver price of cot- 
ton has been exactly the difference between the value of gold 
and silver bullion. Edo not know what it has been in the inte- 
rior of the country, but in the export cities the price of both 
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thing as commerce between London and India, in which an In- 
dian merchant, located in Bombay or Calcutta, can send that 
wheat to London, and receive 35 rupees in silver, and pay no part 
of it to the producer? Thenis it nottrue that wheat and cotton 
buy more rupees, und is it not also true that the rupee has not 
the same purchasing power as before? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. I have the most complete tables on 
that subject, which I did not care to inflict upon the Senate, and 
the figures they contain show that for twenty years the price of 
silver has governed the price of wheat; that the price of wheat 
varied with the price of silver. An ounce of silver coined into 
rupces was the price of a bushel of wheat, with freight added, 
in Liverpool. Is that accidental? The brief and sufficient an- 
swer to all the Senator has said with regard to what under given 
circumstances the Bombay or the Calcutta merchant would do 
and what the ryot would do is the simple fact that under all 
changes the price of a bushel of wheat has been an ounce of sil- 
ver. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Suppose I admit everything the Senator 
has said. We know, of course, that India is nota civilized coun- 
try to the full extent in which we understand the term civiliza- 
tion. Apply that to the American farmer. He is an intelligent 
man: he receives telegraphic reports; he takes the newspapers; 
he knows every day at the little railroad station near which he 
lives and where he sells his products the price of wheat in Lon- 
don. I want to know if the American farmer would be willing 
to sell his wheat in the London market for a dollar a bushel in 
gold, to be paid in silver, and silver is worth but 57 cents on the 
qadoiliar: 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. The Senator talks as though afarmer, 
cultivating a little piece of land upon which rests a heavy mort- 
gage, occupies himself by running to the telegraph office in order 
to ascertain the amountof wheat that India is going to sell, and 
then makes calculations as to the product of Europe. Of course 
no such thing occurs. He sees simply what the price of wheat 
is in Liverpool, and that fixes it. hat becomes the price. He 
sells at that price, and can not get more. 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator allow me to make a sugges- 
tion as to the cotton trade? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Certainly. 

Mr. TELLER. ‘The Senator from New Jersey thinks that 
India does not export cotton, and that therefore she can have no 
influence on the cotton trade. Ihave before me an article by 
Mr. Grenfell, published in the Fortnightly Review for Septem- 
ber, 1893, headed ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone and the currency,” and | want 
to show from thatarticle the export of cotton from Indiaand from 
England. The table that I now read is headed ‘‘ From India to 
China, Hongkong, and Japan.” It does not include some of the 
other countries spoken of by the Senator from Nevada. It runs 
from April 1 to March 31, that being the Indian fiscal year, and 
the exports from India to China, Hongkong, and Japan are given, 
beginning with the year 1876-77. 

Mr. GEORGE. Does that refer to raw cotton? 

Mr. TELLER. No, itis cotton yarn. The first table given 
is as follows: 


From India to China, Hongkong, and Japan, from April1¢o March 31. 
Pounds. Pounds. 
SS, en ek ee eee 
TX Seana, EE. eae nee Fl 


1878-"79 19, 348, 261 ee 
1879-80 .. 2... ~ee--.--- 24, 381, 387 Cee 


Taking the next six years, beginning with 1882-’83, the follow- 
ing is the statement: 


Pounds. 
88,641,940 
109,962,834 


427,914,265 


Pounds, | 
~- eee 62,972,785 6-87 
... 47,288,089 | 1887-'88 
63,413,067 | 
75,635,540 | Total 


The exports from 1888 to 1892 were as follows: 
From January 1 to December 81. 
Pounds. 
I sna cinnmin'scet dieteinsnia tn 
SD a bchuidaunns 126, 766, 800 
BOI io ici sis cin iain dares 
165, 389, 472 
Now, take the exportsfrom England to the same places, China, 
Hongkong, and Japan, beginning at the same time—that is, in 
1876—and the following is the statement: 


From England to China, Hongkong, and Japan, from January 1to December 31. 


Pounds. Pounds. 
ees ll a. eee see FC 
” SEBS, O00 Ff BORE. nc iccs sesictessicusecs GF, GRR 


woo 86, 467, 800 
7777777 89; 025, 700 Total 282, 904, 8 


It will be noticed that the exports from India rose from 117,- 
851,376 pounds to the places named in the next six years to 
427,914,265 pounds, and in 1882 the English export fell to 34,391,- 
600 pounds. 


Pounds. 
Slt Siuvaliaiodiebinaginde weetind 178, 249, 084 


730, 175, 306 


RR 


} 
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Mr. MCPHERSON. To the same countries? 

Mr. TELLER. To the same countries. The following is +). 
statement of the exports of cotton yarn from England to +), 
same places from 1882 to 1887: F 

Pounds. 
34, 391, 500 
83, 499, 800 
88, 856, 100 
$3,061,100} Total ad 

A decrease of more than 28,000,000 pounds in the six vy: 

The following are the figures of the English export for the 
next five years, from 1888 to 1892: 

From January 1 to December 31. 
Pounds. | 
44, 642, 600 | 1892 
35, 720, 200 | 
38, 057, 400 | 
27, 971, 300 | 

Thus we have the total exports of cotton yarn from Env] 
for the five years from 1888 to 1892 amounting to 178,227 
pounds, as against 730,175,306 pounds, which had been expo: 
from India to China, Hongkong, and Japan. 

I have a statement here showing that the Indian export tra, 
has practically destroyed the yarn trade of Great Britai: 
think that will explain to the Senator how it has affected cott. 
because Great Britain was the market for our cotton and o! 
cotton raised inIndia. I want to state a further fact to the Se, 
ator, if the Senator from Nevada willindulge me a moment, { 
during the last year cotton has been imported—to what extent 
I do not know, but it has been imported—from India to 
United States. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I should like to ask the Senator how th 
statementchanges my contention inthe least? India hasengaced 
in the manufacture of her own products, and she finds a ready 
market in China and Japan. Asa matter of course, if it we: 
not that India produced cotton, the result would be that Ameri 
can cotton would probably go to China and Japan through t) 
English market and through the English manufacturers, but if 
India finds a market in China and Japan, it is to the infinit, 
credit of India that she is able to manufacture her own good: 
There is nothing in the world that should prevent that; and it 
can not hurt the American crop of cotton. So the South: 
States have largely increased their manufacture of cotton, and 
so has England increased her manufacture of cotton; but she 
has found marketselsewhere than Chinaand Japan. That market 
has been gained by India, which has become a factor in man 
factures, and will always be a factor in the growth of wheat, | 
India can not compete with the American export of the raw 
material which goes to London, whether it be wheat or cotto 
which we export, and do not manufacture. For what we manu- 
facture we find a market in other nations and'at home. 

It is to the creditof India indeed thatshe nas found a market. 
You can not prevent her doing that, nor can you prevent th 
natural causes which aid in the raising of wheat in India: but 
that silver has anything to do with it, I deny, unless as silver 
has fallen it has stimulated for a time, perhaps, growth and pro- 
duction. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Why? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. For this reason. Asa matter of course, 
the Indian ryot, selling wheat to-day in London and receiving a 
certain amount, say 40 shillings per quarter, and taking his pay 
in gold, will turn around and convert that gold into silver; and 
instead of getting 20 rupees he gets 35 rupeesfor it. That stim- 
ulates production toa certain extent, but to say that the pro- 
ducer of wheat does not get the benefit is simply to say that there 
is nothing whatever in commerce in which competition enters. 

Mr. TELLER. May I be indulged a moment by the Senato 
from Nevada? 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Certainly. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator from New Jersey says we shall 
always have India in competition in wheat-raising and in manu- 
facturing. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. TELLER. We did not have India asa factor in either 
until the low price of silver stimulated the export, first of wheat 
and then the creation of manufactures in India. That is a his- 
torical fact which the Senator will not deny. 

No wheat came from India to Europe until after the fall in sil- 
ver, and practically no goods were manufactured in India and 
sent to China until after the fallin silver. Now, the Senator 
says ‘‘ Whatofit? It istoIndia’s credit.” That is not the ques- 
tion. The question is, Why did England buy less of American 
cotton last year than ever before? Because England has lost her 
own market. When the Senator states she has made up her 
market in some other portion of the world, I say she has abso- 
lutely lost her market and has not made it up anywhere, and the 
statistics will not support the Senator. 


Total 
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India has become the competitor of Great Britain in the cot- 
ton business as well as the competitor of the United States in 
the wheat-raising business. It has become the competitor of 
England because it raises its own cotton and manufactures it 
and sends it to China, and thus takes away the English market. 
It can be seen that the English market has fallen off, while the 
Indian product has increased from 6,000,000 pounds in 1876 to 
178,000,000 pounds in 1892. It is not a question whether this is 
to the credit of India. It is undoubtedly true, as the Senator 
states. that India is to be hereafter a factor in wheat-raising and 
a factor in manufacturing. Thatis the unfortunate part of it 
It will be the perpetual destruction of our market for wheat and 
cotton. What we complain of is the stimulation brought about 
in India by the cheap price of silver, or, to state it more accu- 
rately, the enhanced value of gold. 

Mr. M« »>HERSON. The Senator should state that the fau 
is not the fault of India or of the United States, but the cener- 
osity of nature; that nature has given to India w heat-fields and 
cotton-fields, which are suitable for the growth of wheat and 
cotton, and suitable for nothing else. I want to know how he is 
io stop India from producing wheat and cotton, when they have 
rapid and cheap transportation between the ports of India and 
those of England. There is nothing else they can do in the 
world except to grow wheat and cotton, and, as a matter of 
course, they will grow it. India has a population of 300,000,000 
souls, or more, which must be supported in some way out of the 
lands of India. After 1870, when cheap transportation was 
opened with India by way of the Suez Canal, India began to ex- 
port her wheat and her cotton to London. 

Mr. TELLER. She did not doit until some time after that. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I did not say how long after, but cer- 
tainly in 1872 India exported very largely of wheat and cotton. 

Mr. TELLER. She cid not. 


Mr. MCPHERSON. This export has been occasioned by the | 


improvements which have been made by the British Govern- 
ment in India in developing her great railroad system. Before 
these railroads were built, the only means of transportation in 
India was by ox-carts across that immense territory. The very 
moment transportation was opened, labor being cheap, they 
began to grow wheat and cotton, and they: became a factor and 
they will always remain a factor; and as new lands are opened 
in Asia and Africa the people of those countries will also become 
factors; but what silver has to do with the question I can not 
imagine. 

Mr. JONES of Nevada. Mr. President, theSenator from New 
Jersey states that nature has done this thing, and that we have 
to complain of nature. It had its genesis in the demonetization 
of silver in 1873, and dates from that time. Nature did not do 
that. That was done by legislation. Itenabled the East Indian 
ryot, in competition with the gold-using countries of the world, 
to almost absolutely drive out of competition allother countries 
and to make them produce cotton and wheat ata loss by reason 
of theenhanced value of gold, or, as the Senator from New Jersey 
might be pleased 10 term it, the low price of silver. 

The combined losses on wheat and cotton which I have shown 
amount to $325,000,000 a year, or more than : 
every working day, since the issue of Mr. Cleveland’s first ful- 
mination against silver. As a consequence of the repeal of the 
silver-purchase law now in force, the losses to the farmers and 
cotton planters of the United States will be very much greater 
Perhaps our farmers and planters should be only too happy in 
the knowledge that any sacrifice on their part might contribute 
to the constantly growing wealth of the nonproducers of Europe 
and of India. 

PRICES IN INDIA HAVE NOT FALLEN 

Nothing is better established by men who know and who write 
of their own knowledge regarding the affairsof India thanthat 
the prices of commodities there have not fallen as have prices 
in gold-standard countries. 

Mr. Daniell, in his work on The Industrial Competition o 
Asia, says: 

What has happened is that silver prices, or, tospeak more exa 
value of silver in gold has fallenin Hurope while its value in the exportabl 
products of Jndia has not fallen correspondingly or at ll in th ntr 
(Page3z2.) 

Every decline, therefore, inthe gold price of silver bullion, so 
far as our farmers and cotton planters are concerned, is a decline 


in the price of wheat and cotton at Liverpool: though not a de- | 


cline in the price of anything that the East Indian people nee: 

or consume, or buy. So far as the people of [India are concerned, 
gold is not their money, and, as I have already stated, changes 
in its value have no more effect upon them than if they inhab 
ited another planet. Every decline in the gold price of silver 
bullion is a premium—a bounty—given to the producer of wheat 


and cotton in India over the American farmer and cotton planter | witnesses, among them Mr. J. Shields 
| political economy at the University of Edinburg, and oae of 


in the prices of those commodities in European markets. 
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he same fact is proved by Mr. David MeLean, 1 f 
the Hongkong and Shanghai banking corporation of London, in 
e ¢ e of his testimony before the Brit 1 roy 
sion on gold and silver, May 1, IS87. In that testimony d 
, 17 . . . . 
the following questions and answers 
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A. Yes; very often 
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By bringing the price of silver bullion to a parity with gold 
on the relation established in this country since 1792. ou 
ers and cotton-planters will be relievedo the competitio: the 
East Indign in the markets of Europe 
With reference to the effect of the competition of India on 


the price of American and English wheat, the British Royal 


| Commission on gold and silver in 1887 examined a number of 


pro'es or of 
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» most distinguished economists of Great Britain. The fol- | siderable”? It states that in the three years 1877 
estion, which is precisely to the point, was put to | 
| Ornaments. Now, the famine of 1877 was one of 


lson by a member of the commission: 
the very wheat that is compiained of by Secretary Man 
the United States Treasury, as having lowered the price 


of gz 1 from silver 
raise the pri of English and American wheat by 25 per cent? 


iz: his reply Prof. Nicholson discusses the factors entering into 
the determination of prices under given conditions, and on the 
point immediately germane to the point I am discussing, said: 

Now, it seems to me probable if the price of silver rose to its old level 
vheat could not be projitablg exported from india until prices rose in a corre- 
&} q ¢ 
ts independent of the relative value of gold andsilver. Anexporterto England 
at present will give the Indian price in silver, and he can buy his silver for 
less gold, and thas competition will lower the price. If the price of silver 
rose the exporter from India must get more gold. Thus a rise of silver 
would. « this view, raise the price of wheat to a corresponding degree. 

There is not a shadow of doubt that Prof. Nicholson is right. 
IN THE EVENT OF REMONETIZATION, SHOULD WE BE “FLOODED” WITH 
INDIAN SILVER? 

I must here repeat that there is no ground whatever for sup- 
posing that in case of remonetization of silver in this country 
all the silver of the world would be sent here. 


As quickly as the telegraph could convey the news that the | 
United States had fully remonetized silver, that metal would | 


command $1.29 an ounce in every market in the world. As I 
have said, there is no silver bullion in the markets of the world 


ist in any market would not need to come to the United States, 


because when men knew they could get $1.29 for it by sending it | 


here they would not part with it for less. 

We have a demonstration of this in the fact that when in 1890 
there was some expectation that a free-coinage bill might be- 
come a law in this country, and silver rose in consequence to 
$1.20 an ounce, it rose to that price not in the American market 
alone, but in every market in the world that had any silver bul- 
lion for sale, 

When it is said that the hoards of silver in India would come 
here to be exchanged for gold, there is not the slightest founda- 
tion in reason for such a supposition. Gold is not the money of 


the 280,000,000 people of India, and it is impossible to conceive 


sive, as much 4,500,000 tens of rupees were coined 


structive famines ever known in India—the number of 1. 


; ‘ | deaths from starvation being over 500,000—leavinge t 

\merican wheat, and he attributes it all to the divergence | = . 
You do not think tying gold and silver again would | ; - . . 
|} deaths occurring among 280,000,000 of a squalid po 


nation to conceive the vastly greater number of unr 


| which during the most prosperous seasons are bare] 


| of rupees may be taken to be $22,000,000. 


numbers 4,500. 
This is the tot 


keep body and soul together. In round 


| in silver ornaments which, in those three extraordinary 
| under the pressure of wholesale starvation the Hindoos, 


ior India, being a silver country, the price of wheat there | 


that it ever can be. The remonetization of silver simply means | 


that with silver freely admitted to the mints, gold would fall in 
relation to silver. 

Why should the people of India want it on that account? 
When silver fell as compared with gold, did the people of the 
gold-standard countries buy silver because they could get it 
‘‘cheap?” Did anyone ever hear it suggested that when silver 
declined as compared with gold the gold-using countries would 
probably ‘‘dump” their gold, which was their money, into India 
or any other silver-using country in order to take away silver, 
simply because silver was getting ‘‘cheap?” As gold isnot the 
money of India, any more than silver is the money of the West- 
ern world, whyshould wesuppose that when gold falls relatively 
to silver the people of India would ‘‘dump” their silver into 
this country? 

The silver of India, which is so much feared here, is referred 
to by the latest official report—that of Lord Herschel’s Indian 
currency commission—as ‘‘ coined rupees, of which it is said the 
hoards chiefly consists.”” (Report of the Commission, paragraph 
106. ) 

Are the people of India going to ship out their coined money 
to be exchanged forsomething that, so far as they are concerned, 


is not money, but merely a commodity? The fact that there is | 


in India a considerable quantity of uncoined silver has but little 
bearing on the question we are now discussing. As [ have said, 
the teeming millions of that country have always dedicated to 

urposes of worship considerable quantities of the silver drawn 


rom Europe and America. Notonly dothey use itin the architec- | 
tural decorations of their numerous and magnificent temples, but | 
as ebjects of religious regard, both in those temples and in their | 


homes and for religious charms, which they wear upon their 
persons, and to which they attach supernatural virtues. 


That a people like the unchanging and unchangeable Hindoos | 


should, because of a change in the commercial relation between 


gold and silver, melt up their idols and religious charms is, to | 


my mind, simply inconceivable. 

Even as to that portion of the silver of India which consists of 
simple personal ornaments and to which no religious value may 
be attached, there is not the slightest justification for <n 
that its owners would part with it. The best evidence of this is 


found in a fact recorded in the report of the Herschel commis- | 


sion, paragraph 106. Referring to that class, the report states: 


In times of scarcity and famine a considerable quantity of silver orna- 
menis has found its way ta the mint. 








induced to part with. This is at the rate of about $7,000 
year—which for the purposes of this discussion is hard] 
regarded as threatening a ‘‘flood.” Nothing but star 
would have drawn from them even so much as that. It 
posterous to suppose that a change of relation between ge 


| silver would do what widespread starvation has been un 


do—especially when, to the Hindoos, the process appears i 
light nota rise in silver measured by gold, but a fall in 
measured by silver. 

For as I have said, silver and not gold is the measure of | 
in silver-using countries. Persons living in a gold-using « 
try, accustomed to estimating values in gold and to seeing | 
stated in gold, are prone to imagine that all the world 
things as they see them. The fact is that the people of 


| country estimate and measure values—that is, they state pric 
to exceed 25,000,000 ounces, ifs0 much. Such silver as may ex- | 


in whatever is money in their own country. In silver-u 
countries all estimates are made in silver; in a gold-using ec 
try in gold; in a paper-using country in paper. What, | 
people in a gold-using country, would seem to be a declin 
the value of silver, would to people in a silver-using country 
pear to be an advance in the value of gold. ; 

inorder that it may be ascertained which of the metals 
changed, or whether both may not in fact have changei, it 
necessary to compare each with all the things which it is 1 
function of money to measure. If it is found that all things a 
pear to have changed in relation to the money of one count 
while all things remain unchanged in relation to the money 
the other, it can not be truthfully affirmed that the change h 
been in the money of the country, in relation to which all com- 
modities have maintained a practically unchanging relation. S$ 
when all commodities appear to have fallen in their relation 1 
a particular metal, while at the same time maintaining prac 
cally unchanged their relations toward one another, it is aski 
too much to require us to believe that it isall these things whi: 
have changed and not the particular metal. From the point 
view of common sense alone, it must be conceded to be mo: 
probable that one thing has changed than that every one of tho 
sands of things (which maintain throughout a practically uw 
changing relation toone another) have allchanged in relation 1 
one thing. , 

GOLD RETAINED AT THE EXPENSE OF OUR PRODUCERS. 

The New York newspapers were delighted when, during th 
past summer, the price of wheat fell toa point at which t! 
cereal could be exported instead of gold, in payment for i 
ports. The New York Sun of June 19, 1893, called attention 
the fact that when the price of wheat became low enougk th: 
gold that had left the United States came back from Englan 


| because our importers could pay for their imports with America 
| wheat rather than with gold. 


The farmers of the United States ought to be very glad 
know that by this depression of the price of the product of thei 
labor the brokers of New York, wbo dealin Reading stocks and 
in Chicago Gas and National Cordage, are enabled, without lo 
to themselves, to pay their bills in foreign countries. Who are 
the farmers of this country, that they should interfere with the 
profits of the New York brokers, or complain of the state o! 
things by which wheat is, by artificial means, reduced i ric: 
If the ruin of the farmers be necessary to enable the cokers 
and bankers of New York to become rich, the farmers should be 
willing to be sacrificed. 

I hope that Senators in this Chamber who represent agricu 
tural communities, who represent growers of wheat and of cotton, 
can explain to their constituents the philosophy of the vote 
they cast here in favor of the repeal of the Sherman law. 

I hope the distinguished Senator from Ohio[Mr. SHERMAN | 
will be able to satisfy the farmers of the great State which he 
represents here that the $17,000,000 a year which they are out 
of pocket on the sale of their wheat by the fall in the gold price 
of silver bullion is more than made up to them in the gratifica- 
tion they must feel at the increased wealth accruing to the 
bankers, bondholders, pawnbrokers, and other creditors of Eu- 
rope and America. 

1 hope, also, that such of the distinguished Senators from cot- 


But what is the quantity that the Commission terms “‘con- | ton-growing States as favor the demonetization of silver, to be 
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President, I am and have been a tecti 
very broad reasons, which I have heretofo be } } 
present in full to the Senat [ believe no try ean 
happy as when it is doing all its own work; that no countr 
be richer than one ij which it OT re oO ] 
hand and brain in pursuits that iwitht ’ t 3 
Mr. President, I want the pri e theory : f one 
I want it carried out to the er ‘ the el 1) lam c 3 
ent protectionist. I believe in protectin all « not 
some classes; all industries, t merely some industrie 
Under the present protecti Dp yliey of this count vy it is 
possible for the farmers: nd cotton producers to be dit lv} 
fited by the taritf. The benefit they receiv in only be th 
indirect benefit which comes of d oO} r in thei imm 
neighborhoods the various manufacturing industries which wi 
create a demand for the products of the rm. Whatever di r 
ences of opinion may exist as to whether a tariff is o not 
on some of our people for the benefit of others, no one can den 
that by legislation upon our part which will bring the ] Oo 
silver bullion to $1.29 an ounce we have an absolutely certai 
method, without imposing any tax whatever on any class of 
people, of giving protection to our farmir populatic b 
Northand South, protection against a competition infinit mo 
grinding and destructive than that of the people of Europe 


against whom especially our tariff wall has been erected 


When we take into account the premium which the Asiatics 
receive upon their exports, by reason of the fall inthe gold price 
of silver bullion, theirs is a competition which it is impossible 
for us to remove except by raising the price of bullion. 
which can be done without the sligh inju ‘y to anyone and 
with immeasurable benefit toall. Wecan noterect a tariff wall 
which will compel the East India wheat-grower to pay a duty on 
his wheat as it enters Liverpool; we have no control over the 


of silver 


htest 





fiscal policies of other countries. But in the way | suggest we 
can erect a tariff wall that will protect our agriculturists North 
and South, to thesame degree that our manufacturing interest 

are already protected. And we m remember, Mr. President. 
that if our farmers are to get the benefit of protection to the 


game degree that our manufacturers do, it ca y be by the 





plan I recommend—by opening the mints of the | ed States to 
the unrestricted coinage of silver. 

For my part, I can not conceive how, consistently with th 
theory, the protectionists of the country c arn 
the full benefit of that policy. While 1 d pro 
tection is a selfish policy except in the sense that all nation 
policies are selfish, and national selfishness is pa ytism, | 
that the agriculturists of the country will come to believ ) 
they not already largely believe?—that the protective poli 
designed to benefit the manufacturers only; that itis for the a 
vantage of certain classes, and not for the benefit of the whole 
country. 

THE PRESIDENT LETTER TO GOVERNOR NORTHEN 


tt addressed to Governor 


in the Washington 


President Cleveland, in a letter 


Northen, of Georgia, which I find published 
Post of September 28 last, says: 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, Washingt 

My DEAR Sr: I hardly know how to reply to your letter of the h in 
stant. It seems to me that [am quite plainly on record concerning the 
financial question. My letter accepting the nomination to the Presidency 
when read in connection with the message lately sent to the Congress in ex 
traordinary session appears to me to be veryexplicit. I want currency that 
is stable and safe in the hands of our people. Iwill not knowingly be i 
plicated in a condition that will justly make me in the least degree answer! 
able to any laborer or farmer in the United States for a shrinkage in the 
purchasing power of the dollar he has received for a full dollar’s worth of 
work or for a good doliar’s worth of the product of his toil. 

I not only want our currency to be of such a character that all kinds of 
dollars will be of equal purchasing power at home, but I want it to be of 


D. C., September 


15th in 
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such a character as will demonstrate abroad our wisdom and good faith, | 
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hand, will buy much more property next month than this, and 
next year than this year? The President's idea is that money 
is ‘‘ stable” when it is increasing in value, but unstable when it 
is decreasing; so that according to this theory when property is 
rising in price it signifies that money is unstable and unsound, 
but when property is falling, so that those who own money may 
be able to get anincreasing amountof property for a given num- 
ber of dollars, then money is ‘‘ stable;” it is then ‘‘ good” money, 
‘*sound”’ money, ‘‘ honest” money! 

In this letter to Governor Northen, the President also says: 

My letter accepting the nomination to the Presidency, when read in con- 
nection with the message lately sent to the Congress in extraordinary ses- 
sion, appears to me to be very explicit. 

That is to say,explicit with reference to the President’s views 
concerning the financial question, upon which he says in the 
same letter: 

It seems to me that [am quite plainly on record. 

It is a great pity, Mr. President, that the President was not a 
little moreexplicit before theelection. Had he beenso he might 
have been relieved of the necessity of being so explicit after- 
ward. After the election he furnishes the country with a cryp- 
togram by which his letter of acceptance may be interpreted. 
Had that letter needed no cryptogram the President would not 
have supplied one. He would not have become President for 
the second time had the people of the United States, or the voters 
of his party, understood that there was a mental reservation with 
reference to the financial question, which reservation would be 
fully expounded in a message to be ‘‘sent to the Congress in 
extraordinary session, after the election, and which by its terms 
would annul the platform of the party which nominated him.” 

In the same letter Mr. Cleveland says: 


I will not knowingly be implicated in a condition that will justly make me 
in the least degree answerable to any laborer or farmer in the United States 
for a shrinkage in the purchasing power of the dollar he has received for a 
full dollar’s worth of work, or for a good dollar’s worth of the product of his 
toii. 


Every man knows that when a “laborer or farmer” gets dol- 
lars he usually retains them in his possession but a few days, 
and on paying them out receives for them all that he gave. 

Mr. Cleveland is very anxious that there should be no shrink- 
age in the purchasing power of the dollar for the extremely few 
men who have reduced dollars to possession, but he expresses no 
anxiety with reference to the gross injustice of creating an arti- 
ficial shrinkage in the purchasing power of the bushe! of wheat 
and of the pound of cotton, and of all the other products of human 
industry, with which alone dollars can be obiained. Very few 
men have reduced dollars to possession compared with the enor- 
mous number that have yet to produce the material with which 
dollars can be obtained, for the purpose of supplying wants and 
paying debts. 

The President knows that the whole stock of money in circu- 
lation in the country is only sixteen hundred million dollars, 
and he ought to know that there are at least thirty or forty 
thousand million dollars of debt; so that for every dollar of 
money which any man has reduced to possession there must be 
twenty or thirty dollars that are owing by the producers of the 
country, who must pay the ever-increasing value of the dollar 
by an ever-increasing quantity of the products oftheirtoil. What 
the President should cone >rn himself about is not a shrinkage in 
the purchasing power of the dollar to the few men who have re- 
duced dollars to possession, but rather the shrinkage in the pur- 
chasing power of the unit of all the productsof industry; so that 
thefarmsand homes that are mortgaged may not by summary pro- 
ceedings become the property of the mortgagee to the ruin of 
the mortgagor; and so that the workingmen of the country muy 
not be relegated to idleness by reason of the absence of profit to 
their employer, owing to the persistent fall of prices, which 
the increase in purchasing power of the dollar is constantly gain- 
ing over the products of industry. For the entire question in- 
volved in monetary discussion is the question of the course of gen- 
eral prices. 

Tt is a great pity that the President did not call the extra ses- 
sion of Congress before the election, so that the country might 
have before it an unmistakable statement of his views with re- 
ference to this all-important question. Itdoes notseem to have 
beea quite candid on the part of the President to adopt the plan 
of the serial story papers, by which each installment is supple- 
mepteri with the statement, ‘‘ To be continued in our next.” 

It is marvelous to observe what solicitude is displayed by the 
President and the bankers with reference to a shrinkage in the 
purchasing power of the dollar—that is to say, a rise of prices 
of commodities. This is what they term inflation. Inflation, 
undoubtedly, is to be avoided, butso also is contraction. These 
two opposite factors in the money problem end in disturbance 
and distress. But the harm done by inflation, as the whole 
history of commerce shows, is not one-hundredth part so great 
as that done by contraction. 
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PERIODS OF FALLING PRICES ALWAYS PERIODS OF DISASTER. 


In every period of the history of the world, when prices hayo 
been gradually rising, activity and prosperity have marked 
every department of business, while, on the contrary, whenever 
a fall of prices has been taking place—and that has been the eon. 
dition almost constantly, the periods of rising prices being fow 
and short—cankering and corroding misery have been its con- 
comitants; social and political upheavals have been universa) 
and civil governments, without respect to the degree of freedoy, 
or liberty of which the people were possessed, were threatened 
with overthrow. It will be remembered that, as I have already 
stated in the course of my remarks, during 1848 and 1849, at ths 
end of a generation of falling prices, violent upheavals charac- 
terized every city and countryof Europe. Starving men, women 
and children crowded the streets and cried for bread. 

Almost every country of Europe had a revolution on its han; 
which could only be repressed by the strong hand of the mj 
tary. And this equally in despotic Austria and compavati 
free Englandand republican France. It must never be for,ott 
that the greatest civil commotion of all time—that which s1 
terror into the hearts of all the governmental forces of Europ 
the French revolution—occurred after a period of seven years 
persistent fall of prices. That fall, which brought to a culmina- 
tion the miseries of the French people, was a fall of but 15 per 


cent, yet it was sufficient to relegate to idleness and keep lo 
in misery enormous numbers of men whose discontent and 
fering finally overtoppled first the throne and later the republic, 
In all ages of the world the great disasters have occurred dur 
ing periods of falling prices. Yet we hear nosolicitude—no an: 
iety—expressed by the President or the binkers because of the 
persistent fall of the past twenty years in the prices of the prod- 
ucts of industry in this country—although the story of all the 
nations is punctuated with disisters growing out of this baleful pe 
and prolific source. The only fear we hear expressed is that 
prices will not fall enough—that the producers will not be suf- 
ficiently ‘‘cinched” by the idle creditors, income-gatherers, and 
bondholders. 
The President and the bankers express so much anxiety with 
reference to a shrinkage in the purchasing power of the doll 
that they ought to have been delighted with the recent panic. 
There was no shrinkage in the power of the dollar throughout 
that period, and there is no shrinkage in its power now. Who 
ever saw a dollar in the United States buy more than during the 
recent disturbance? According to the theory of the President, 
instead of regretting the panic as a great evil we should rathe: 
hail it as the dawn of the millenium. 
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THE CHECKS AND BALANCES OF GOVERNMENT. 


If this Republic, Mr. President, is ever to lose its liberties it 
will be through the gradual absorption and concentration of all 
the functions of government in the hands of the Executive. 
There is to-day throughout the country a feeling of uneasiness, 
crystallizing into a conviction, that the lines of demarcation 
which the Constitution has wisely marked out between the va- 
rious departments of the Government are being obliterated, and 
that the functions of government are being merged more and 
more into the Executive. 

It was the proud boast of the makers of the Constitution that 
for the first time in history the three departments of govern- 
ment, the legislative, the executive, and the judicial, were by 
that instrument made wholly independent of each other. It 
is within the knowledge of Senators that the Executive of 
this Republic, whoever he may for the time be, possesses more 
power of patronage than any monarch on earth. 

The constitution grants the Executive the right, and imposes 
itasa duty, to make to Congress recommendations from time 
to time as to the state of the Union, but the Constitution never 
contemplated the exercise of any pressure by the Executive upon 
members of either House of Congress. The framers of that in- 
strument—men of wisdom and patriotism—had had some expe- 
rience and observation of a pressure exercised by a chief execu- 
tive, who, though called a fing. had neither power nor influ- 
ence which was for a moment to be compared with that of the 
Chief Executive of this Republic in the closing :ears of the 
nineteenth century. 

The population of Great Britain in 1780 was less than one- 
quarter of our population of to-day. It was less than 16,000,000 
of people, and the tenure ef all persons holding government oftices 
was for life or for good behavior. The power of a king in such 
circumstanees—the patronage which he could exercise, the influ- 
ence which that patronage implied—in other words, the pressure 
which the king of a little country could bring to bear upon the 
members of the legislative body, was nota tithe of that which 
the President of the United States could, were he so disposed, 
bring to bear upon the members of the legislative department 
of this Government—even were the members of that department 
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disposed to permit any interference with their constitutional 


ights. 
The British king may have been a tyrant; but there had been 
greater tyrants. He was not Dionysius or Critias. But he was 
tvrant enough toconvince the people of these colonies that in the 
making of a new constitution they should be on their guard 
against any encroachment by executive power on the independ- 
ence of the Legislature. Hence, in providing for the relations 
which, inthe Republic they were founding, should exist between 
the executive and the legislative departments of the Govern- 
ment, the makers of the Constitution never contemplated the 
exercise of any pressure by the Executive upon the members of 
either House in connection with questions of public policy. 

The legislative branch of the Government is as independent 
of the executive as is the judicial branch. I am now merely 
supposing a case; but [ ask, in all seriousness, what would be the 
condition of public morality in this country if it should come to 
bo understood that the judges of the Supreme Court, who by 
the Constitution are not a whit more independent of the exécu- 
tive department than are members of this body, might expect 
Executive favors in the way of patronage provided the judges 
rendered decisions corresponding with the views of the Ex- 
ecutive in behalf of one or the other of the parties to a suit 
pexding before the Supreme Court of the United States? How 
promptly would the press demand the impeachment of the Ex- 
ecut#ve! Yet the gold press of this country—especially of the 
great cities of the East—have been urging the President to ex- 
ercise every means at his command (and all men know what that 
signifies) toaccomplish the passage of the bill now under discus- 
sion. 
HE ENCROACHMENT OF THE EXECUTIVE SUSTAINED BY THE GOLD-STAND 

ARD PRESS 

It is not the first time the gold press of the great money centers 

were guilty of attempted subornation of perjury in urging the 


Chief Magistrate of the Republic to violate his oath of office by | 


inciting him to purchase the votes of those whose convictions 
were opposed to his. During the period of the debate in Con- 
gress on the silver-purchase law of 1878 a leading gold standard 
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customers are the beneficiaries, may be sustained and perp 
ated. Their motto is, ‘‘The end justifies the means.” . 

So, also, on the 10th of January, 1878, a leading gvold-standard 
paper said : ; 
_ The capital of the country is organized at last, and w 4] sther 
Congress will dare to fly in its face ’ 

We are told the same thing now, Mr. Preside Phe am- 
bers of commerce, the boards of trade, and th inkers of the 
+ , , ; 7 * 
United States, headed by the newspapers of the bank centers 
tell us that they are the people and the peopk e | ling 
certain things to be done. The capitalists of the « { 
doubtedly, or at least a noisy partof them, are orgar lin be 

1 ¢ 7 ; a Seared 
half of the measure now under consideration sut, mark you 
we do not hear of the labor of tl co try < Ol 
its favor. 7 

'HE BEST PROTECTION FOR CAPITAL IS JI f t 
[s not that a rather ominous fact t we ) e cred ble 


for the capital of the country investigate th eat a t 


\ ion 
pending here before coming to the conclusion to follow il 
low-pated scribblers who are posing as editors 1 statisticia 

and political economists, and whose fortune it Oo fi dy, 
zealous, and numerous believers among the beneficiaries of the 
swindle which they denominate the gold standard. It appears 


| that it is the interests of capital that are to be consulted this 
| country, not the interests of labor—the interests of the few, not 
those of the many. Is it wise. let me ask, for the capit and 
their organs, so early in the history of the Republic, to attempt 
to separate men intoclasses? Is it wise to establish orders which 
shall be known as the capitalists and the laborers—which, like 
the patricians and plebeians, may reproduce in this age and on 
this continent the feuds that periodically convulsed the republic 
of antiquity? 
Wemustnotforget that history repeatsitself. Tothet rht- 
ful student of monetary science it was unnecessary for the gold 
standard press to convey the suggestion that the capitalists of 
the country were “ organized.” 


| (to all who understand 


journal of the Eastern States, which wasin political accord with | 


the President then in office, said, under date of January7 of that 
year: 


The President knows that men can be held true to Republican pledges as | 


to finance— 

It will be remembered that the President of the period was a 
Republican— 
if they know that their truth will mean favor as to appointments. 


This, as will be perceived, was no vulgar suggestion that the 
President should bribe a member of the legislative body. It 
was, on the very contrary, an incentive to him simply to purchase 
the truth. It is aparticularly delectable exemplification of gold- 
standard morality-—the morality that characterizes Wallstreet 
that truth is, not something to be held sacred, as a precious per- 
sonal possession, dearer than life itself, but something to be 
bought by the President when necessary to maintain the gold 
standard! 

Another leading Eastern gold-standard paper, on the 12th of 
February, 1878, during the same discussion, editorially gave the 
Republican President a hint as to what he could do. It said: 

The United States Senate has sunk so far below the standard with which it 
was formerly associated that the propositions which we yesterday gave as 
in circulation at Washington excite little or nosurprise. There are Sena- 
tors who have so little intelligence or principle that they do not know their 
own mindsin regard to the silver question, or so little conscience that they 
are ready to vote for or against the pending bill. They imagine that it is 
popular. Provided they receive a ¢ tid pro quo, however, they are willing to 
run the risk of unpopularity. They are ready in short to sell their votes to 
the President and aid in defeating the bill. It is hinted that by adopting 
this bribery plan the President may not only defeat the Bland bill, but also 
may establish amicable relations between his administration and Senato 
who are at present inimical. 


' 


The passage of what is known as the Bland bill by a two-thirds | 


majority of each House demonstrates that the then President 
either did not take advantage of this hint or that if he attempted 
to do so the attempt did not succeed. 

It will be borne in mind that this language was not used with 
reference to the present occasion, but to an occasion occurring 
some fifteen years ago. Nor do I cite it as having application to 
this occasion, but to illustrate how safely republican institutions 
may repose on such newspapers as are the obedient servitors of 
the banking and creditor classes. This was not language used 
by irresponsible socialistic or reactionary sheets, bent on bring- 
ing into contempt such a thing as government of the people by 
the people. It was used by newspapers priding themselves on 


their conservatism, that is to say, the conservatism of the bank- 
ing classes, which does not regard such a trifle as want of fidelity 
in a President toa solemn oath of office, or unfaithfulness in a 
legislator to his own convictions, so loag as thereby the gold 
standard of which the bankers and brokers and their clients and 


[t was but too palpable already 
the subtle effects of the gold st indard) 
that those who were the benefic ‘ies of the system woul 
“organized.” I, forone, though my warning will pass unheeded, 
suggest to the capitalists of the country that if they expect the 
repose which should characterize a just government they might 
profitably devote a little of their valuable time to examining and 
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analyzing the question with which we here are dealing before 
petitioning for the passage of this bill. More reflection and less 
noise would better become men who pretend to be thinking 
beings. 

In afree republic the best protection for capital—yes, the only 
protection for it—is the hearty content of the laborer it is 
the bulwark alike of capital and of freedom. History attests 
that the greatest breeder of social and political discontent is 
poverty. We are admonished by the census returns that tho 


debts of the people are enormous. The attempt to 
the burden of those debts unjustly will be repelled ana punished 
bythe people. Any and all political parties that attempt to but 
tress and perpetuate injustice will be swept from power, w 
ever may be their names, or however great their histor) 
We must remember that this is not India, and that the people 


Increnast 


Lat- 


of this country are not Hindoos. No order in council and no or 
der from Downing street will ultimately avail here to add to 
the unearned increment which an increasing value in the money 
unit exacts from the debtor—a secret, unjust, and clandesti: 

increment which the gold standard insures to the creditor with 
out the knowledge of the debtor, and to his injury. Unlike the 
people of any other country in the world, the people of thi 
country are giving thought to their monetary policy. And 
unless justice be installed, parties will crumble under the right- 


eous indignation of the voters. 
When it is said that other civilized peoples have 


} 
abandons d 


silve rand gone to the cold standard, | enter amost empnatic 
denial of the truth of thestatement. The masses of the people 

the producers—of no country have been atany time consulted as 
to what should be the material of their money. These mutter 


are settled for them by the little coterie of statesmen who believe 


born to rule, and who, in so f 


themselves aras they are no 
stract theorists, are direct representatives of the creditor classes 
and annuitants who are the beneficiaries of the wrong to which 


these so-called ‘‘ statesmen ” lend themselves. 

Our people will never surrender their sovereign powers into 
the hands of any coterie of men, whether so-called statesmen or 
financiers. Thisis the fundamental error which the gold-stand 
ard clique have been making in this country. They think they 
have to do with Hindoos or Egyptians, whose habit it is to sit 


| in silence and upon hearing their doom pronounced accept it not 


only without resistance but without remonstrance. 
The Constitution, as I have said, made separate and apart the 








executive, the legislative, and the judicial functions and offices 
of the Government. It made them coérdinate and independent 
of each other. Tosuppose thatthe framers of that great instru- 
ment intended that the Executive should have policies of his 
own to enforce against the convictions of a majority of the law- 
making branch of the Government would be to imply that those 
great men erred in trusting the making of laws to the wisdom 
of a large number of men, selected to represent their several lo- 
calities and States rather than the opinions or caprices of one 
man. If the members of those Houses were to accept the dic- 
tum of the Executive, it would have been better to provide that 
the will of the Executive should be the law of the land. 


THE CLASS OF MEN WHO LEAD THE GOLD-STANDARD PRESS. 


With a few honorable exceptions the daily press of the great 
banking centers of the country have in this contest, as in all 
monetary contests since 1873, pursued likesleuth hounds the ad- 
vocates of silver money. No language has heen found too vio- 
lent, no abuse too gross, no epithet too scurrilous, no imputation 
too unjust, no falsehood too flagrant, to be applied to the motives 
and conduct of those who stand here contending for the rights 
of the plain people and against the perpetration of a monstrous 
wrong. Who are the persons who thus assail us? It is well 
known that the brainy men who are employed upon newspapers 
have nothing whatever to do with fixing the policy of the paper 
on which they are employed. 

Many of them are with us heart and soul in this great contest, 
up, like soldiers on duty, they obey orders, whether those orders 
have or have not the approval of their judgment. The policies 
of great modern newspapers are fixed and directed either by 
syndicates of wealthy proprietors, in some instances leading 
bankers or stock operators, or by single millionaire proprietors, 
who prefer to spend in Europe in an anti-American environment 
the money they make while figuring as ‘‘ editors ’ of newspapers 
published thousands of miles from the scene of the editor's lodg- 
ings. Even when the so-called “American” proprietor of some 
great city newspaper remains at home and attends to his busi- 
ness, he is well described by Mr. J. W. Keller, the president of 
the New York Press Club, who ought to know whereof he 
writes, in the number of the New York Forum for August last, 
as follows: 


He knows how to buy and sell, whether it be white paper or ink or brains. 
The fact that he may not know the first rndiments of the English language, 
that sociology and poiitical science are as incomprehensible to him as the 
hereafter, does not affect the case atall. He can hiremenat so mucha week 
for all that sort of thing, just as he could hire skilled artisans if he were a 
manufacturer of machines, or railroad cars, or jewelry. Editorial writers, 
or copy readers, or reporters are so numerous and so cheap that his whole 
editorial staff can be changed in aday if he deemsit necessary. Hedespises 
the literary accomplishments of these men, and therefore the men them- 
selves, because he measures all men by their ability to accumulate money, 
and can not see advantage in anything not convertible into money. 

These men may be his superiors in all but money getting, but they are his 
docile hirelings. To him the business end of a newspaper is of chief im- 
portance, and if he does not attend to that himself he is willing at all times 
to pay more for a business manager than for an editor-in-chief. It is a fa- 
vorite boast of one eat propetnecs of this stripe that he can hire all 
the editors he wants for 310 a week. This, of course, is a slight exaggera- 
tion, although the average pay of the writers in his employ does not greatly 
exceed that sum; but his theory of journalism that newspapers are madein 
the business offices and that the editorial departments are mere adjuncts 
for carrying out money-making schemes hatched elsewhere is widely shared. 

The domination of the business office over the editorial department isa 
development of recent years; a natural consequence of the gradual evolu- 
tion of journalism into a purely money-making business. There wasa time 
when the salaried editor despised the counting-room. His idea of a news- 
paper embodied a loftiness of aim which could not be affected by any sordid 
motive. He held that there were certain reservations on which the business 
office should not trespass. An advertisement should appear in the unmis- 
takable form of sn advertisement, and in the column set aside for advertise- 
ments, Editortal opinions should be above and beyond all considerations 
except those of right and justice and the general good. The presentation of 
news should be unbiased and uncolored, the single unvarying rule being to 
give the facts as nearly as possible. 

In short, to borrow the words of a distinguished New York editor, there 
should be ‘no sailing under false colors.” is was the old theory, the high 
chivalrous declaration of journalistic principles which the new school of 
ae, the purely business school, is willing enough to accept, even if 

t does not always practice it, except in the matter of advertising. In that 
the new school has wrought such a revolution that the salaried editor now 
lends himself cheerfully and even enthusiastically to the attainment of the 
one objective point, money getting. 

The old school pretended to sell nothing but a certain space allotted to 
ae The new school can see no reason for such restriction. If itis 
right to sell advertising space in one part of the newspaper, that aman may 
puff his wares, Why not inanother? This wholesaie barter does not neces- 
sarily mean debasement, but it does mean that a traditions are 
shattered, and that in the new school the business office is paramount. 
Therefore, ifa man would be successful to spp highest degree in journalism 
to-day he must know the business office. Without this knowledge he may 
attain success as an employé, but never as an employer. Without it he can 
never hope to attain the ownership of a newspaper. 

Working newspaper men, workers in the literary vineyard, have given too 
little heed to this important fact. They have been too long and too thor- 
oughly saturated with contempt for the business office. If the money get- 
ter of the journal despises them for their lack of thrift they doubly despise 
him for his methods, even when their sustenance depends upon his success. 
This has been chiefly because they have had no business training. They are 
dependent —— the beginning, and their dependence increases with their 
years of service. . 

A well-known editorial writer now in New York once made a contract 
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with a Boston newspaper owner to occupy the chair of managin 
five years. His compensation was to be a fixed weeklysalary and 4 
of stock at the termination of the contract. After he had served 
the proprietor of thes newspaper made things so uncomfortable { 
he offered to leave if $3,000 of stuck or its equivalent were gi, 
“You can get out now,’ said the proprietor, “ without any s 
equivalent.”’ ‘‘But,’’ said he “my contract calls for the stock, and 


it.”” “Take your contract to a lawyer,” said uhe proprietor, wa 


see What it is worth.” 

The proprietor thus becomes a sort of despot at whose feet hi 
for favor, and to influence whom plots and counterplots are m 
honest, straightforward, guiieless man isso sick of such unc 
that heisall too willing to quit the contest and seek some other 
itis that the best piaces are not always held by the best men. 1 
is often more successful, temporarily at least, than the journ 

It is not necessary for me, Mr. President, to add 
scription, nor to enlarge upon the herculean task vy 
masses of the people will always have hefore them wh 
attempt to right any public wrong whose perpetuation 
equally to the cupidity and the ignorance of the men « 
by the able journalist whom I have quoted. 

Fortunately for the liberties of the people of this com 
men thus described are few. Their example, bowever, 
influence of their journals doubtiess affect toa greater or 
tent men who have not taken the pains to inform thems: 
the claims of bimetallism from sources friendly to that 
They have formed their opinions of it from the great m 
tan dailies, which, in view of the location of such pa 
great banking centers, they suppose must have analy 
question. They have been advised thatthe question was o 
concerned only miners of silver. Thus many earnest 
among the journalists of the country, in the multiplicity « . 
labors and the daily and hourly urgency and pressure of : 
acting profession, have not been able to give the subject th 
and thought that it deserves. It will not always be so 
great body of the press of the cbuntry, with the exception 
great city dailies, which will always be the allies of th: 
will in time be found ranged on the side of the people 
THE INVESTMENT OF FOREIGN CAPITAL IN THE UNITED STATES NOT A 

FIT BUT AN INJURY TO OUR PEOPLE. 

The recent panic in this country has been ascribed to a 
variety of causes. some of which, with the permission of th: 
ate, I shall examine. 

The New York World of August 1, 1893, said editorially r 
the fright which caused the panic began with the foreign 
vestor. It is not denied that at the very time that the fo 
investor was so alarmed with reference to the classof money 1 
he should receive from the United States there was in this « 
try more wealth than ever before in its history. 

Are we to understand that the legislation of this country 
be in the interest, not of the people of the United States, | 
foreigners? 

Is the prosperity of this country to depend upon a lot of i 
fellows who live in some other country, for whom we mus! 
vide investment schemes upon which they may make a pro 
What, after all, is it that brings prosperity to a country 
not prosperity present when all the people are at work v 
hand and brain? The real source of wealth is the prod 
energy of the people. The policy that will keep all our peop 
at work will develop the country without the aid of foreign 
vestors. 

The theory of these foreign investors is that in this new « 
try great numbers of our people should be idle in order that 
foreign investors may be able to send their money here fo! 
vestment. If, as is constantly asserted, we have enough mon 
in this country, why do we want more? And if we hav 
enough of our own money, why should we not have enou 
The position of the bimetallists here is that we have not enou 
and that we should have enough of our own. 

With proper monetary and industrial policies in this coun' 
everybody would be at work. Were all at work, they wou 
engaged on the best ventures we had. This would be the | 
imum of effort, and from it would result the maximum of wea 
prosperity, and national content. 

This exploitation of our country with foreign money simply 
means that schemes are gotten up here to induce foreigners, ho 
do not understand all the conditions existing on this side tl 
ocean, to invest their money in enterprises thatare notsuflicicnt|) 
good to warrant wise men among our own capitalists taking hoid 
of them. When sound investments are found here our ow! 
capitalists do not hesitate to engage in them. 

ere all our people occupied, a foreign investor, in order to 
make a profit on the money he sent in here would be obliged to 
send on the same ship with the moneya number of foreign worl- 
men upon whose labor the expected profitcould be made. [nas- 
much as the most profitable enterprises would already be absorbed 
by our own people, there would be nobody upon whose labor the 
foreigner could make a profit unless he sent in men as well as 
money. This would mean the sending to this country of hordes 
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a kes the only sure foundat 
republic. 

I ro 16 are USUALLY Ab V K, : 
‘d champions, of what vould it to . , a 
*more money? In order that 

+ our people would heed ( D ( e j ( 
é supations—irom those 
wated and in which they ar Os 
to be turned into new and unaccustomed avi : 
\ e great econom! t 
} when in the vocation for which he h { 
mn of his choice and of his youth. 
It would be much better fo instead of a ipatin t | Nn 
thiscountry May require a generati) ence, to attempt t l ‘ 
up communities in r cei simitv o { noth« 
dev yp those to the utmost of our 1 Ww , Instead of bul } 
ilroads prematurely which are to languish for a generation o \\ 


more—much better to get all our dom capital « cident tiie 2 3 
tomaintain our own investments in high efficiency t : toinvite 


hither the money of foreign investors, and thus throw: ‘ 

much of our prosperity, if not also much of our i nendenee. | « : : 

We shou ld not be dé ependent on foreigners for the money 1 s- | would in1 is 

sary to make exchanges among our own people : . yn t : 


ina work on the Use and Abuse of Money, by a lecturer t 
Cambridge University, England, Dr. Cunningham, the app of 4 ates 





remark is made that foreign investments ‘‘ do somet to j ' 
down the strong nationalism of old days There can be no doub very de 
of this, judging from the awe with which the New York bank- | « ho ha te 
ers, brokers, and newspapers look upon these foreign investors. | of fort : 10, Whenev 
They regard the home investor, in comparison, as nobod { ) . ! ( 1) 
indeed no investor at all—because his money goes into enter- si d ek Ray hie 
prises that e mploy labor, while the forei rne em loys the stock I 10 ilil ie price f t t ¥ i 
broker. The *‘ working: nan *whom these people have in view whi ry rine the prod 
is he who exhausts himself daily shouting in the pit of the New | t rm orks adv tare to no hu ‘ ’ the . 
York Stock Exchange. His ‘‘compatriot,” as he may bee sd. 1] " ; 
sey cect ap investor’ of Great Britain, is well characterized It should be enouch that the I ‘ 
by the same author in the following words: ers } te tn ‘ ; ¢ 
He may be prepared to join in anoutcry against the manufacturer wh intere a , 7 \ ; 
sends improved patterns of guns to a rival power, say to Russia. But : ‘ : 
would feel no scruple in lending his ca to Russia, and thus givin Du S ( ) v yrne ) 
rival power the means of purchasing the improved arms rhere is no dif tha ‘ \ ! 
ference between the cases ers to disturb lL the i of t p \ 
These gambiers engage in a business for all it is worth, and | inflating the currency when t our securities, 
they do not care who or what is hurt, whether their own cou tractu it when they sell, thus ¢ oying all t equitl 
try or any other. hundreds of thousands of time contracts—contracts inve 
{nstead of this foreign money being borrowed to develop,as is | millions 1 millions of « irs id distortir stice in the 
stated, the national resources of the United States, most of it | innumerable debts due by and among our own peop! 
has been borrowed for the purpose of developing the personal Has the American farmer whose farm mortgaged, or th 
resources of speculative adventurers, who have been able t Ame 1 mex 1ic who is buying a home on installn 
obtain control of franchises and privileges for enterprises which | thing to do with these ‘‘ foreign investors W hy should 
anticipated by many years the needs of the people, ard on which | of these be made to suffer by reason of 1 investments « 
these promoters issued bonds for fifty to a hundred per centmore | forei ‘s,either here or elsewhere When it is undenia 
than the cost of the enterprise. Of this amount large bonuses | that the value of the unit of money depends upon the n ( 
were given to the foreign a Hence almost every cor inits, is it wise to permit foreigners at t r will to thr ~ 
poration is enormously overstocked, and the securities as 100,000, of money suddenly into our country, thus infl 
whole upon which the people are paying interest repre sent twoor | our currency and putting up prices, and then, when price 


three times the money actually invested. rone up, or whenever financial trouble eatens in Muro] to 
It were much bett r for our p ople if the foreign investor kept | sell out the American securities, and take away the 81 000 

his money to himself, or invested it elsewhere than here. For | as well as the profit on the investment, thus alternately i 

all the purposesof rational and naturaldeve!opmentin the United and contracting our money volume to the great injul ( 

States, our own investors and men of enterprise would, under | peop 

proper conditions, supply all necessary capital. In such cases When bonds are sent here and gold is take 











the interest paid upon the investment, besides representing only | eign investor to « nable him to meet pi ng d 

the normal costof the plant, would remainin the country. Unde t sure to be again seut here \ the pi ( e Oo 
present conditions the interest is taken away by the foreign | to be reinvested in the or r y to 
investor, only to be brought back for investment in some new iwain taken away as soon as the n sitv arises its Bu 
speculative scheme, which also anticipates by many years the | pean owners to meet obligations in count 3 t t 


natural demands of the community, but upon which the people | United States. Had we a money of our o that was not in 
are constantly taxed to pay interest—so that they are compound- | nati in charact LO OF , 
ing the interest on these foreign investments. to undertake all other enterprises as the r rently needed 
This course will, if the gold standard be proclaimed here, con- | for the national progress of our country, and I 
tinue until these foreign investors will have our people as they | by undertaking such enterprises 1aturely ) enterp! 
have the people of many other countries—in a condition of vas- | should be pu k xe as it is ne und 1 
82 lage. 1 national money sufficient in quantity there wou 
The importance to the United States of the money of the for- | enough of it among our own peopie to ensbie them to undertake 
eign investor is a mere bagatelle in comparison with the impor- | projects that would pay a fair return to capit 
tance of a system of money which will maintain justice between Had we really to depend upon fore 3 
man and man, The sooner the people of United States learn to | commeptary upon our population and our institutions 
do their own work the better, including the work of supplying | of people with whom no like number anywhere in the work 
themselves with their own money; todo this as the country needs | compare for energy, industry, ingenuity, inte ligence, a1 
it, and in quantities sufficient to maintain all our industries and | ration, and ith a form of government adapted to th 
keep prices firm. development of man and witho it the traditions that tend to 
It is very humiliating for a great country like the United | petrify the conditionsof the people, as in the civilization of oldex 
States to say that it must adapt its financial system to a condition | countries. 
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The gold newspapers think a clear case is made in favor of the | 
gold standard when they assert that the panic was caused through 
lack of good opinion which foreigners entertained of our country, 
because of a fear that we might go to a silver basis. Well, Mr. 
President, if we are to legislate for every foreigner who lacks 
good opinion of the United States we shall Laven res4 deal to do. 
The creditor classes of Europe never had any opinion of this 
country, its people or its institutions. They see nothing good 
in this country except when they can make a profit by sending 
their idle money here. When they concern themselves at all 
about our affairs it is to malign our people and condemn our in- 
stitutions. 

There is, therefore, no reason why we should do injustice to 
our own people in order to secure the good opinion which the 
‘* foreign investor ” may entertain of us or our country. 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded the floor for the 
day.] 


Monday, October 30, 1893. 


Mr. JONES of Nevuds. Mr. President, everywhere we hear 
it echoed and reéchoed by the gold-standard press of the bank- 
ing centers that the peopie demand the repeal of the purchasing 
clause of the so-called Sherman law. I deny most emphatically 
that the people demandit. The last statement that we had from 
the masses of the —_ of both the leading political parties was 
contained in the platforms of their national conventions. The 
orders of the people, there given in unmistakable terms, were 
to continue the use of both metals as standard money, and it was not 
even hinted that the use of either was to be dispensed with. 

THE PEOPLE HAVE NOT DEMANDED THE REPEAL OF THE SILVER-PURCHASE 
LAW. 

The silver plank of the last Republican national convention 
reads as follows: 

The American people, from tradition and interest, favor bimetallism, and 
the Republican party demand the use of both gold and silver as standard 
money, With restrictions and under such provisions to be determined by 
legisiation as will secure maintenance of the parity of values of the two 
metals,so that the purchasing and the debt-paying power of the dollar, 
whether of silver, gold, or paper shall be at all times equal. The interest of 
the producers of the country, its farmers and its workingmen, demand that 
every dollar, paper or coin, issued by the Government shall be as good as 
any other. Wecommend the wise and patriotic steps already taken by our 
Government to secure an international conference to adopt such measures 
as will insure a parity of value between gold and silver for use as money 
throughout the world. 

The paragraph of the Democratic platform which relates to 
silver is as follows: 

We denounce the legislation known as the Sherman act of 1890 as a cow- 
ardly makeshift, fraught with possibilities of danger in the future, which 
should make all of its supporters as well as its author anxious for its speedy 
repeal. We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard mone 
of the country, and to the coinage of both gold and silver without discrimi- 
nating against either metal or charge for mintage, but the dollar unit of coin- 
age of both metals must be of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value, or be 
adjusted through international agreement, or by such safeguards of legisla- 
tion as shall insure the maintenance of the parity of the two metals, and the 
equal power of every dollar at all times in the market andin payment of 
debt; and we demand that all paper currency shall be kept at par with and 
redeemable in such coin. We insist upon this policy as especially necessary 
for the protection of the farmers and laboring classes, the first and most de 
fenseless victims of unstable money and a fluctuating currency. 

Upon these declarations of principle by the leading political 
yarties we assert that the masses of both parties are with us. 

Ve deny that the gold-standard press correctly represents the 

situation when it esserts that they are against us. Has there 
been some census Of opinions taken since these official declara- 
tions were made, by which it has been ascertained that both par- 
ties and their voters have abandoned their platforms? Is there 
some new “ Nickel-in-the-slot” machine of which we have not 
heard, by which the advocates of the gold standard can take a 
census of the opinions of the people without the knowledge of 
the silver advocates? 

The Republican plank states that ‘“‘ the Republican party de- 
mands the use of both gold and silver as standard money,” 
while the Democratic platform announces that ‘* We hold to the 
use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the coun- 
try, and to the coinage of both goldand silver without discrimi- 
nating against either metal or charge for mintage.” These decla- 
rations must be taken to be and to mean the wishes of the voters 
of the United States, at least of the respective parties which 
these opinions were supposed to represent. 

The proposition now before the Senate is intended to do awa 
with the use of silver as standard money. It is therefore di- 
rectly in opposition to the course recommended by these plat- 
forms. And while the Democratic platform demanded the re- 
= of the Sherman law, it was not because that law went too 
ar, but because it did not go far enough towards free coinage— 
it was not because too much but too little silver was put out 
under it. The claus> which denounced that law must be taken 
in connection with the clause which declares that the Demo- 
cratic party was in favor of both gold and silver as standard 
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money, and in favor of the coinage of both gold and silye, , 
out discriminating against either metal. 

The platforms of both parties agreed in calling for the 
gold and silver—not of the gold and silver merely that haq 
coined, but for the use of gold and silver both in the pres 
in the future, as the material of money. 

The proposition now before the Senate is diametrically 
position to both platforms, and in the very teeth of their djs: 
declarations. It is wholly against the wishes of the pe 
the United States. 

Undoubtedly the bankers, brokers, and money-lenders \ 
and no doubt they think they are the people. In the wo 
Tennyson: 

They take the rustic murmur of their burg 
For the great wave that rolls around the world. 

Counting all the people whom the bankers have in the toi}<s— 
who feel that they must dance when the bankers whistle ang 
the people who, for want of thought, adopt any opinion which 
bankers promulgate, it is my solemn conviction that not 3 
cent of the people of the country demand the passage o 
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measure before the Senate. The great mage of the peo 
the great producing classes—are in favor of silver mon 


they have no great city newspapers to speak for them 1 no 
professors of political economy to propound learned and sophis- 
tical opinions for them. They will speak for themselves on elect 
day. 

The law which it is attempted to repeal has upon the « Let 
acknowledgment of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN) 
himself, saved to the people of the United States millions of do}- 
lars in sustaining the prices of the products of their labor ata 
time when, without it,a decline enormously greater would have 
taken place in those prices. 

If it be a correct policy to cut off from the people the limited 
supply of money which the Sherman law has been furnishing. 
why have our people been coining or issuing money in the past’ 
The conditions which demanded an addition to our money vo 
fifteen years ago—are they not continuing conditions? Hay 
our people abandoned the production of wealth? Has our popu- 
lation stopped increasing? But it is said that the continued 
purchase of silver and the issuance of these Treasury notes based 
upon the purchases of silver constitute a menace to our gold re- 
serve. These Treasury notes have the gold value of the s 
bullion behind them, and, as is also said, the whole credit of 
the Government behind them. Yet they are said to be a menace 
to the reserve of gold in the Treasury. 

I hope that some gold-standard Senator will interrupt me to 
explain how any other kind of money except actual gold can be 
issued that will not equally be a menace to that reserve. 

And inasmuch as those Senators do not propose toissue a money 
that will be a menace to that reserve, I should like to inguire 
what sort of dollars they do propose toissue? Or do they 
propose in any way toincrease the volume of money in a country 
in which population is increasing at the rate of 24 per c« 
annum? 

Unless we are to have the actual gold, is there any form of dol- 
lar that will not be a menace? 

A dollar issued under the Sherman law can be no more of 
menace than any other form of dollar, whether issued by the 
Government or a bank. 

The addition to the money of the country of a monthly sum 
being a menace to the maintenance of the parity between vold 
and other forms of money, it must be the intention of the gold- 
standard Senators to altogether prohibit the increase of money 
in this rapidly growing country. That certainly is a most ex- 
traordinary proposition. 
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BOND ISSUES. 


The proposition to issue bonds with which to obtain gold simply 
demonstrates that those who propose it do not understand 
the conditions under which gold can be kept in a country. 


| When gold goes out of this country it goes because the pricesof 
| commodities internationally dealt in are, all things considered, 


higher here than in other countries having the gold standard. 
It is therefore the prices of commodities that will dictate 
whether goldis to go out of this country or remain in it. If 
those prices are falling rapidly in gold-standard countries it 
would be as vain to issue bonds, in order to bring gold here, as 
it would be to eateany’ to maintain a higher level of the ocean at 
New York than at Liverpool by pumping water out of the one 
harbor into the other. 

I will venture the statement that if the United States Govern- 
ment were yey fo issue 500,000,000 of bonds, while they would 
all be taken by European bankers and money-lenders, it would 
be on condition that the gold should be demanded in install- 
ments only and at considerable intervalsoftimeapart. Suppose 
they sent us, say, $50,000,000 as a first installment. This would 
tend to depress prices abroad and raise them here, with the 
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result that our importations would incresse, and we should 
shortly send back to Europein paymeut for those goods the 

$5 00.000 we had received for the bonds. The ] ropeans Ww i 
then pay the second installment on the bond contract with the 


me fifty millions with which they had paid the first. 


° And so the performance would go on until the entire five hun- 
dred million had been supplied—all with $50,000,900 of actual 
sold, While our taxpayers would be saddled with interest on the 
entire bond issue. Some people appear to think there is sor 
neutral ground stored with gold—some great vault of the m 
awaiting an issue of our bonds. 


The fact is, if a few million dollars in gold were talren 
Europe prices would fall. Mr. Goschen, when chancellor of th 
exchequer Of Great Britain, stated in the House of Commons 
that he was ashamed to confess that the outgo of a million of 
pounds sterling of gold strained the whole financial fabrie. ' 
are strained for gold now. The very moment we take a few 
millions of it there is danger of a panic. If I am correctly in- 
formed, they are on the very edge of a panic now. We might 
issue bonds under those conditions until this country were $10,- 
000,000,000 in debt, yet we should permanentiy have no more 
gold than we have now, because as fast as we took gold from 
them their prices would fall while ours would rise, and out our 
gold would go. If you use international money you must conten 
yourselves with international! prices. It is impossible to main- 
tain gold here under any other condition. ; 

If weare toenter uponastruggle with Europe for the possession 
of gold the only course for us to pursue is when we get pe yssession of 
it to lock it up, as it is practically locked up by Russia, and practi- 
cally locked up by Germany, Austria, and France. 


Chey 


But for us 





to think of maintaining a range of prices here higher than the | 
European range—for us to attempt to establish a value of the | 


gold unit here different from the value of the gold unit allover 
the western world, and at the same time retain gold here, is 
preposterous. We might as well attempt, as I have said, to es- 
tablish two levels to the waters of the ocean. It is utterly im- 
possible of accomplishment. There would be anirresistible ten- 
dency toward equalization of international prices. 

The banks want permission to issue their notes up to the par 
of the bond. It is suppesed that this class of money would not 
drive out gold and would not endanger the reserve. But at all 
times it is the movement of prices of commodities internationally 
dealt in that makes it necessary for gold to be sent from any one coun- 
try to any other. Any increase in the quantity of money—in the 
1umber of dollars—in the country, of whatever material those dol- 


lars may be composed, will have the effect of raising prices to | 


a level higher than the level abroad. An increase in the num- 
ber of bank notes placed in circulation, would have precisely the 
same effect in sending out gold that an increase of Treasury 
notes issued under the Sherman bill or any other form of money 
would have. Gold would be doing no more service in this coun- 
try than would a money exclusively national, and therefore the 


ers ought to have known this f y thought the 
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tain a much larger reserve, and s} ad provide for the strict. 
surveillance over them, so that t pe may h 
ance that the provisions of law w« esp f this be 
not done banks will always overloan. as they] hee 1 
order to make div idends for their stce c} iers W) a 
volume of money might be, a « ( L be it f 
the banks persisted in overloanin Their book e its « ve to 
put up prices of commod > d op toa} nt fa ‘ l 
the range naturally consistent wit 1 the quantity of mo ‘ i 
circulation; and when the crescendo movement has contir ito 
| the danger line and liquidation is required, either by depos 
from their banks, or by the banks from those who have | 
from them the money of the depositors, the entire supe 
ture of credit begins to totter and finally comes to tl] 
the quantity of money (upon which al ‘credit must rest) be 
insufficient to support it 
There are in the United States to-day about ten tl ind 





cheapest and most advantageous thing for merchants to send out | 


in payment for imports, would be gold rather than products, be- 
cause the range of prices of products of international trade would 
be higher here than abroad. 


THE NATIONAL BANKS AND THE PANIC 


Tho course of the national banks in the great money centers 
during the past summer fully justifies the fears which the peo- 
ple have long entertained of them. As soon as they discovered 
that the Fifty-third Congress contained a majority against the 
repeal of the Sherman law or any clause of it they undertook to 
create a sham public opinion which, they shrewdly opined, would 
by many be mistaken for real public opinion in favor of repeal 
This they could readily do by marshaling, not the great mass of 
the producers of the country, who are under no obligations to 
the banks, but the army of middlemen and nonproducers who 
have intimate relations with the banks and who are willing to 
sign any petitions which the banks may suggest. Not one 
of those petitions states a single reason why the Sherman law 
should be repealed, except that what they called ‘‘ want of con- 
fidence” existed which, they professed to believe, but show no 
grounds for believing, grew out of the Sherman law. 

Having determined to secure the rey 
hit upon the cruel device of limiting and restricting credit—of 
withireting from the business men of the country a certain 
proportion of the accommodation which they had theretofore 

yen in the habit of granting. While doing this they took care 
to pass the statement around that there was plenty of money in 
the country and that all that was wanting was confidence. 

The banks thought it best to give the country an object lesson 
in the form of a panic, intending that it should go far enough to 
secure repeal, but nofarther. They did not understand that an 
economic cause determining a crisishad tor some years been iu 
operation, namely, the increase in the value of gold. The bank- 


repeal at all hazards, they | 
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banks, including national banks, State 
private banks, and savings banks. 
in all deposit liabilities amounting in rou 
000,000, to meet which they had a total sum in eash : 
in round numbers to only $500,000,000. 

Here were ten thousand institutions holding the 
people t to call, yet lending it out on ti to the extent of 
90 per cent, keeping on hand but 10 per cent to meet all de 


manas. 


banks ; ( " 
At the end of 1892 they h i 


nd numbers to $5,000,- 
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It is manifest that in such circumstances the slightest ur 
toward incident might cause the entire volume of credit to c 
lapse. 

DID THE PEOPLE HAVE A DISTRUST REASURY NOTES OR 

Among the reasons which ie ban! hastened to as ! l 
were responsible for the panic was one to the effect that the 


ple were afraid of the quality of our money. This was tran 
parently absurd, as the facts of the situation subsequently dem 
onstrated. When the New York bankers advanced this as tl 
reason for the panic that had set in, they could not foresee what 
was to happen. It did not occur to them that the money whic] 
they were trying to disparage would soon bear a premium of 
yer cent over gold in the streets of New York Yet s was 
the fact. During the progress of the panic [asked ag y 


persons in New York City whether they entertained any fear 
the quality of the money they held in their pockets, and I« 
not find a man who expressed any such fear. On the ¢ 
there was perfect confidence in the quality of the mone; 
only fear expressed—and that fear v 
that the banks did not have th 


is well-nigh univ 
mouey with which t 





dem: nds of their depositors. And in ‘tert 
people were perfectly correct. 

Nothing can better illustrate the hollowness of t 
that the panic was caused by the people's dist st of the ty, 
or kind, of money they were to receive than to inquire wheth 
the firms that failed would not have been glad to pay th bt 
in any form of legal tender—anything that wa ney thin 
the United States. Had they been able to get toget ’ 
cient amount of such money to 1 t th obligatior th 
obligatio matured, would they have go t ul z 

failure a consé a l 


tes issued under the socalled S ian law Joes 


Treasury n 


ny one deny that those notes became mo v fro 
month to month, and that the last one is d ( 
than the first? Would not the last y f than t 

t 

Let me ask any Senator who favors this bill ther he cde 

n the ground that such notesare diminis! n value ,co 

with those which were issued originally, or diminish © 
as compared with gold? If so, how does the Senator prove that 
the notes are diminished in value? No such proof can be ob- 
tained, for the reason that it does not exist. On the contrary, 
there is ample proof that the last of such notes issued weuld buy 
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more of all the commodities of life than would the first. This 
was true not merely after the panic, but before, and even before 
the President announced that he would pay those notes in gold. 


We are told that the people took their money out of the banks | 


because they were afraid the country was going toa silver basis. 
This explanation does not explain. 
basis, what good would it do them to take their money out of 
banks? ‘The money they took out of the banks and kept at their 
own homes or locked up in vaults is the very money they would 
have when we should arrive at the silver basis. Very much of 
it was either actual silver or paper based on silver, and, under 
the law, not redeemable in gold. The factis that they took their 
money from the banks, not because they were afraid we were 
going to asilver basis, but because they were afraid the demand 
for money with which to liquidate might be so great that the 
banks might fail; and when a man has his money in a bank it 
is his right to get it if he chooses. 


DID THEY FEAR A SILVER BASIS? 


The workingmen of this country are ready to deliver the 
products of their labor for the money of the United States. Has 
anyone heard of any man in search of work who made it a con- 
dition-precedent to his agreeing to perform such work that the 
money he might be tendered for his services should be some 
special form of money? I venture to say not one such has been 
found. 

I have yet to hear of any manufacturer or workman, or person 
engaged in any business whatever, refusing to exchange his servy- 
ices for money simply on the ground that he was afraid the 
money might not be as good as gold. Noman has demanded any 
particular kind of money. 

If T had a dollar that was not advancing in value, and could 
exchange it for a dollar that was constantly advancing, would I 
not quickly do so? What, then, can be said of people who fool- 
ishly refuse to go to the Treasury to exchange dollars which 
they are informed by the bankers and the brokers, and the news- 
paper editors, of New York, was liable at any time to depreciate 
to the. extent of 40 per cent. Are our people lacking in intelli- 


rence? Can they not read (and do they not read) the newspapers? 
s there a country in the world in which the people read news- 
papers and everything else to the extent that they do here? 
If the masses of the people, say of New York, had had any dis- 
trust of silver certificates, silver dollars, or Treasury notes, 2nd 
preferred gold, would ae not have rushed in thousands to the 


subtreasury with their silver certificates or Treasury notes in 
order to get gold for them? 

If I have a dollar that to-day will buy a bushel of wheat and 
which I suspect may to-morrow or next week buy but two-thirds 
of a bushel, if I can exchange that dollar for one that will be 
sure to advance in value will I not make the exchangeas quickly 
as possible? Is it to be supposed that I should wait very long 
before applying at the Treasury for the dearer dollar? 

The withdrawal of money from the banks does not show a dis- 
trust of the kind of money. It only shows a distrust of the 
banks. Had it been adistrustof the kind orquality of the money, 
there would not have been a dollar of gold left either in the 
banks or in the Treasury. The people would have taken the 
paper or silver money immediately to the Treasury and de- 
manded gold much faster than it was possible for the Treasury 
to get the gold or pay it out. Yet there has been no gold taken 
from the Treasury,except for shipment abroad. It is therefore 
absurd for the bankers to claim that there was any distrust of 
any form of our money. 

Instead of the people of this country going to the subtreasury 
with Treasury notes to be changed for gold, it was only the 
agents or brokers of foreign governments who went there, and 
they went for the purpose of sending the gold out of the coun- 
try. They ought not to have been accommodated. The law had 
provided that the Government had the option of paying insilver 
whenever it was more convenient to do so. 

THE NATIONAL BANKS DETERMINED TO SECURE A MONOPOLY OF THE ISSUE 
OF MONEY. 

The repeal of the Sherman law, if accomplished, will be but 
one-half of the scheme of the banks. They desire to get silver 
first out of the way. The project is, and the determination of 
the banks is, that they must be permitted to have a monopoly of 
the issue of money. They insist that the Governmentshall cease 
the issuance of money and hand over the prerogative tothem. By 
the Constitution the right to coin money was given to Congress. 
The bankers do not believe that was aw rovision on the part 
of the framers of the Constitution, who should have devolved 
this duty upon the banks. 

When silver is out of the way, they will acquiesce in the views 
of the peesneess of the country that more money is necessary 
and will demand an issue of several hundred on dollars of 
bonds in order that the country may be enabled to have a suffi- 


If we were going to a silver | 
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| cient volume of money to do its business and maintain so 

| gree of prosperity. They hope and expect that by th 

they are ready to push this demand the distress of the 

will be so greatfor want of money that their wishes wil] 

| plied with. 

There isno doubt that the distress of the country will be 

| for wantof money. Distress will continue until relief be b 

| by a sufficient supply of money—not, however, bank m¢ 
legal-tender money. It is useless to hope for perma 

| provement of industrial conditions—useless to expect 1 

| great masses of idle men will find permanent employment 

| a volume of money shall be issued sufficient to arrest { 

| nicious fall of prices, and give to employers of labor 

jectors of great enterprises the reasonable assurance 

employing workmen they will not be losing money. Thi 

money can not be gold. We already have our distributiy 

of the gold of the world, and if we temporarily get more 

not keep it. Silver must therefore be remonetized, unl, 

are to resort altogether to paper money. The country m 

money, and there appears to be no alternative for quart 

| except paper mills. This may be an unwelcome dilemma to { 

| national banks and the creditor classes in general, but if 
try is to be revived and maintained in this country it i 
lemma of which those classes must accept either the on 

or the other. 

If the Government must issue bonds—for which, in my opi 
there is no necessity—why should it not take the bonds i: 
own possession and deposit them in the Treasury of the | 
States as security for Z'reasury notes to be issued by the Gi . 
ment without expense to the people? In that case the Govern 
ment would have the advantage of saving the interest on | 
bonds while they were locked up in the Treasury, which cou 
be saved if the bonds were placed there as the property of { 
banks. 

We do not need to issue bonds for gold. We do not need to 
sacrifice our people for gold. This country does not need to 
pend upon any other country for money. By reliance upon < 
selves, our Own resources, and our own people, any development 
that is necessary in our country will be made without difficulty, 
We do not need to borrow from other countries for the pur; 

For, after all, what is it that is necessary for developm 
| Nothing but labor and the products of labor. We have eno 
| men and enough material for all rational and natural develo 

ment. All that is necessary in addition is to have a well-re 
| lated system of money of our own. 





HISTORICAL PARALLELS. 


I have referred to the effect which the demonetization o/ si! 
ver is destined to have upon the population of the mining States 
of this country. The cunning, the cruelty, and the unwearying 
vigilance of the creditor classes in adapting means to ends, ani 
in shaping events to fit their purposes, is well illustrated in 1! 
genesis and progress of the movement for demonetization. It is 
not, however, without historical parallel. 

We are told that the Emperor Nero, having himself set 
to a portion of the city of Rome, turned the fury of the p 
ulace against the Christians by ascribing the act to them; by 
which means he justified their massacre. Thiscrueledict oft 
Roman Emperor isto be outdone in cruelty by the edict to be pro- 
nounced here. The bondholders and money-lenders of Europe 
and their pliant agents in the United States, the national 
banks, firstsecure the demonetization of silver, thus enormous! 
increasing the value of gold, and when as a natural conseque! 

old appreciates in value, making the gold price of silver bullion 

all, they demand the destruction of the American silver miners, 
and our President and lawmakers acquiesce, justifying the de- 
cision by the fall in the gold price of silver bullion—a [all 
which the creditors themselves have caused, though no si 
dollar has fallen by as much as the value of the one hundredt! 
part of a cent, but, on the contrary, as I have said, has, during 
the late panic, been at a premium over gold! 

However, the edict has gone forth. The vote soon to be taken in 
this Chamber will give effect to the greatest and the saddest iin- 
molation of human beiugs which history hasever recorded. How 
can American Senators, through whose veins there courses the 
warm blood of a common race, consent to record so monstrous a 
malediction against a million of their fellow-countrymen? 

Of what use to man is intellect, if he will not use it to analyz 
and examine a question involving the happiness of all his coun 
trymen—nay, of the whole human race? Of what use is con- 
science, if it be overshadowed by cowardice? Among the gods 
of the ancient Egyptians, one was preéminent for exacting sacri- 
fices, not of beasts, but of living human beings. This was Moloch. 
It has been supposed he was dead, but that appears to be a misap- 

rehension. ke the poor, we have him always with us, and itis 
argely because of him that we have so many poor. The monej- 
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‘like to Incarnate Moloch,” ds mands as a li 
on of men, women, and children; and when - 
aia ess a desire to appeal to the it t ‘ 
é 1 the votes of their country Moloch ¢ 
ines to permit the appeal to } mad ia 
, issue will be presented to the peo} 1 the nati 
una ile to ! t 
l be fittingly reb ( 
j dD \ I 3 
rresident, of ¢ ) 
, observin 16 | 
of { } i j ns LOV Uu the \ 
r » his pl in the se r 
( } pe yr V i the 
( lage I t ie lL 
y use ( » kn t Re | des 
Cart e, Carth > would ¢ Rome. * If t D le of t 
( Mr. Pre sident, ao not a trov the Oo d 3 r 1¢ a 1b \ 
them. Notwithstanding tho loud n afew n 
he masses of the peo + Oo he <¢ intryv s 
d n of that standard is incompatible with their pros} 
It i known fact that f veral years every £1 ‘ 
iza of labor in this country, both of artisans and : ‘ 
ists, has declared for the free coinage of silv« 
In Congress after Congress, for many years, bills to eff it 
ob) ‘+t have been passed to | ple’s rt re ntatives, t 
have been defeated by the Executive. The people may f 
be defeated, but they will ultimately t: iumph, provid KT 
do not wait too long before engaging in the final st ( 
Ki victory gained by the creditor classes— each successive fa t ad A \ 
of prices of the products of labor from causes inhering in th 
money system—will increase the power of thecreditors to ¢ 3 
and diminish the power of the people to resist the extortion. t L 
With the establishment of the gold standard in this country, in tem po 
dustry, with accelerated speed, will persist in the downward vent t 
trend already begun; and it is difficult to predict when, durin ouse the 3 the 
the descent, the people can findalevel plane upon which to rall u 
their forces, face their opponents, and turn the tide of battle \ 





No matter how low may fall the prices of wheat, cotton, ane a his yw ; t L th 
other basic products of industry, there will not be lacking su ( if § l,” said ‘ ' 
servient statisticians and super l 
forth statements that t 
yalue of money, but for various other reasons. 

From the fierce onslaughts made upon all who favor a just | s point the he 3 ( 


















monetary standard—onslaughts that are no more severe among Mr. J¢ i Of Ne I ( t 
the creditor classes of Great Britain than among the like classes | ¥ | exe tthe United Sta nie countries for the f 
in the United States—it is evident that the people are to ex f { umong tl} havine , 
no quarter, and that it will become their duty toado; sa rally- | t ( t itt 
ing cry, ‘‘ The gold standard must be destroyed.’ W } 3 ‘ lil 
THE ‘“‘GREAT’’ NATIONS OF EUROPE NOT COMPARABLE IN TRUE GREATN | L pre i > 1 red « 

WITH THE UNITED STATI m to be no « lc in that meni an ths 

Those who point to the greatness of European countries, and | kind therefore : ‘ h t 

advise us to follow their example, forget the greatness of the For t ( ‘ 
country of which they arecitizens. Distance lends enchantment | did a mé of t] 
i the view. W hen the yY say they want the "rr nev of the shame th financial policie« , : rit } 
world,” they mean the little world of Great Britain. The 1} ical countries ! . 
nore the far greater world of the United Stat They fail t tly f eiteinin a 


note some facts to which I will invite their attention, a fi ‘ ) f pr ess and h cind 

which I find noted in an interesting work entitled Our Ci In t of ti Neo! by the neonle.” can 1 — 

try, by Dr, Josiah Strong. covert t of the ] 9 kines. emt >a 
Qur Republic would make sixty States ] l ia Ey nt f —- Ww 4% Se ini 








land and Wales combined; or thirty-one States is italy, | tl their ow! ' ‘ ! 
or eighteen States each as large asSpain. Take five of thefirst- | v ss from a +i 
class powers of Europe, namely, Great Britain, German \ i fice! ith ] } ‘ 
tria, France, and Italy; to those add Spain, Portug Swit mn ) tt : 
land, Denmark, and Greece, weld them all into one ity « lor ¢ 
pire, and you could lay it down in the United Stat first t nta 1 t] 
a second time, and a THIRD time, and then have room to spai 
Lay Texas alone on the face of Europe, and this giant, his] . 
resting on the mountains of Norway, one hand covering London, Tl standard, M 
and the other Warsaw, would stretch himself down r ti i nda be ! , 
Kingdom of Denmark, through the empir« : nN A i 
tria, across Northern Italy, and dip his fee i 





Dakota might be carved into a half do it arg ; 
Greece. Place the 70,000,000 inhabitants of the United States | every exerted to make i 1 real 
all in Texas, and the population would not then be so dense as ng e ! of a hil , 
E thatof Germany. Put them in Dakota, and it would not be so | Chinese justify the tort of their child y ni 
dense as that of England and Wales. that what we call a deformity isin: ve vf 
In all that constitutes the fundamental basis of the highes f ty. They re t] of 1 wd 
development of a people, our soil and climate have been favored | of greater importance than the standard of tl This is n 
by nature. We can produce ev rything necessary to the sustenance | civilization; itis barbarism. Kut in the ( of what ev 
y and comfort of mankind. Even such articles as nature inhibits | term civilization a shrinking v 16 of money produc the 
# in our country, no gold-standard country can supply tous. Sena- ndustrial and social body, distortions infinitely mors and 
. torsshould bear that fact in mind. Ourown resources are equal | repulsive. 
to everything except the products of distinctively tropical coun- Without a sufficient volume of money the steam engine, the 
tries, and those are silver-standard countries. railroad, the telegraph, and the 6 i 
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Without a sufficient volume of money every advance in the arts, 
every addition to human knowledge but adds to the wealth of 


those already wealthy and to the poverty of those already poor. | 


History, we are told, repeats itself. 
effects, whether upon men or nations. 
cause it is the standard of contraction, is to be universally estab- 
lished throughout the Western world, the civilization of the Oc- 
cident will not only be brought to a halt, but will experience a 
retrograde movement. 
have taken place upon the closing of the ancient mines of Spain 
and Greece, resulting in the destruction of the great civilization 
of Rome, ushering in the Dark Ages, and dooming mankind to 
a thousand years of misery, ignorance, and superstition. Inas- 
much as all the annual yie!d of gold is substantially absorbed in 
the arts, the vote now to be cast in this Chamber practically 
closes for all the purposes of money all the gold and silver mines 
of the world. A shrinking money volume is the greatest agency 
known to man for the concentration and diminution of wealth 
and for the increase and distribution of poverty. 

Money is indispensable to the just proprietary distribution of 
wealth. It is as necessary for that purpose as roads or railway 
cars are for its physical distribution. 

The evils arising from an unjust distribution of wealth become 
more palpable, and, to a free people, more intolerable as xnowl- 
edge becomes more widely diffused. The higher becomes the 
intelligence of a people the keener become the pinchings of pov- 
erty and the discontent with injustice. To suppose, as many do, 
that poverty is a necessary concomitant of an advancing civiliza- 
tion is to deny the wisdom which ordained the universe. It is 
as absurd as to suppose that the slavery of some is a necessary 
concomitant of the freedom of others. 

The evils of an unjust distribution of wealth are not evils in- 
hering in progress, but tendencies which, under the operation 
of a just money system, would be arrested, and which, if socicty 
is not to be condemned to retrogression, must be arrested. They 
are not evils imposed by natural law, but are brought about by 
violations of natural law. Theyare evils that do not cure them- 
selves, and unless the cause be removed, musé grow greater and 
greater. Under the gold standard, or underashrinking volume 
of any other form of money, the more ingenious and skillful be- 
come the masses of the people, the greater becomes the power 
and wealth of the few. 


A MOST SERIOUS FACT ON WHICH TO PONDER. 


The world has never had the opportunity of realizing the 
blessings that would come with a properly regulated volume of 
money, and has only twice known a sufficient volume of metallic 
money. Taking even both metals, with the exception of two 
very short lustrums in history, all periods of recorded time have 
been pericds of monetary contraction. To this statement of ir- 
refragable truth I invite the serious and most earnest thought 
of this Senate and of the American people. I assert, without fear 
of successful contradiction, that with the exception of those two 
brief periods, the metallic monetary supply of the world has, 
throughout all history, been insufficient to meet the growing 
demands of the people. The first of these gleams of light came 
upon the discovery of the American continent, not by reason of 
that discovery itself, but by reason of the greater discovery 
which it made possible, namely, the discovery of the great silver 
mines of Potosi. The second occasion was half a century ayo, 
upon the discovery of the gold mines of Californiaand Atistralia. 

The demonetizatior. of silver concurrently with the falling off 
in the supply of gold—a demonetization secured in their own 
interest by the creditor classes of the world—arrested the prog- 
ress of the most marvelous movement for the enrichment and 
enfranchisement of mankind that had ever been kuown. It cut 
off the world from receiving the full benefit of the yield of sil- 
ver, which, as if arranged by a special providence, came to sup- 
plement and reinforce the dying energies of the gold supply. 

In a civilization such es that of the present day, a proper vol- 
ume of money is as necessary to the freedom of a people as is the 
ballot. 

ADVOCATES OF TEE COLD STANDARD DISTRUST THE PEOPLE OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 

Without financial independence political independence is but 
anempty name. InthisChamber we sound the praises of Liberty. 
On the Dome of the Capitol we set up her statue. But we fear to 
trust her. The advoca‘es of ‘he gold standard dare not submit 
this great question to the enlightened judgment of the voters 
of the United States. They know théy would be overwhelm- 
ingly defeated. They have notseen Liberty in all her grandeur. 
They have seen her through a glass darkly. The beauteous 
features and benign countenance of the Goddess of the Republic 
have been obscured from their sight. 

But the plain people know and recognize the genius of Free- 
dom. They trust her. None recognize better than they do 


Like causes produce like 


THE 


If the gold standard, be- | 


The records show such a movement to | 
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that it is only under the wgis of Liberty that they can 
They will see that the Republic take no harm. ~ 

BUT THE ONWARD MARCH OF THE REPUBLIC MUST NoT BE IMI 

This is the only country in the world in which the mcg, 
the people have any chance to improve their condition 
has Emerson said: 

We live in a new and exceptional age. Americais another na) 
portunity. Our whole history appears like a last effort of the Diviy 
cence in behalf of the human race. on 

This grand opportunity of which Emerson speaks i; 
thing of which the masses of the people are now to be d 
This opportunity means opportunity for advancement 
physical and mental development of man—for the wide 
his social life, the strengthening of his affections, the lift, 
of his aspirations. It means the progress of the race up to th, 
high plane of intellectual life in which the physical and +p, 
spiritual merge into equal and codrdinate dominion. 1 
of this opportunity is, and always must be be, industri 
perity. 

The opportunity to which this measure is to give ris: 
opportunity of the foreign and domestic creditor to take 
the producers of the United States a portion of that just 
to which they are entitled for theirlabor. It isthe oppo: 
to those creditors to get a bushel of wheat and a pound 
ton—the result of American labor—for a constantly dim 
ing return. It is the opportunity for which the foreic 
domestic money-lenders have been looking with longin; 
for twenty years. At last they see the fruition of their, 
est hopes. The deed which in 1873 could be effected 
by stealth, and as a consequence largely of the ignorance 
members of both Houses of Congress as to the contents of 
which they were enacting into a law, can now be effected ino 
day and with full Knowledge of consequences. That whic 
twenty years has been characterized by Senators as acrime co 
mitted in the dark, can now be effected by the votes of Se: 
themselves in the light of a blazing publicity, as an act 
highest virtue and patriotism! 

The opportunity which this bill creates is the opportunity to 
the creditors abroad and at home to filch from labor, by a subtle 
and cunning device, not palpable to the laborer himself, a por- 
tion of his fair reward; and thus to turn the blessings of material 
progress into curses. By its effect in producing poverty among 
agriculturists and idleness among artisans it will, if not sp 
corrected by the people, be responsible for more misery 
any measure ever enacted into law by the representatives of 
people. 

To depress by artificial means the prices of the prod ( 
labor, from which prices alone can men receive the reward of 
their toil—what is it but to turn men out of their homes inevery 
State of the Union—to turn the mortgage of the farmer and 
planter into a deed forthe mortgagee? Whatis it but by: 
of hunger to goad men to crime, to rob women of the grace and 
glory of a perfect womanhood? What is it but to pinch with col 
and hunger and premature care the otherwise happy morni 
childhood? 

But, Mr. President, let no man suppose that the iniquitous 
measure which is now foreordained to pass this Chamber and 
become a law is to remain long without correction. The peo- 
ple of the United States will never consent that the moncy vol- 
ume of the country shall again be contracted, as it has hereto- 
fore been contracted, in the interest of sordid greed, for I main- 
jain that the gold standard, as it is understood to-day, is the 
child of greed and avarice and the prolific parent of panic and 
of involuntary idleness. 

The people understand this question much better than the advo- 
cates of the gold standardsuppose theydo. They will, by an over- 
whelminug majority, rebuke the high-handed, unlawful, and un- 
constitutional interference of the Chief Magistrate with the rights 
(and especially the right of conscience) of the members of the !aw- 
making branch ofthe Government. They will overturn the t«bles 
of the money-changers and expel them from thetemple. ‘l‘hey 
will, if not now, at a time which I believe to be not far distant, 


} 


embody in the money system of the Republic those fundamental 
principles of equity and justice by which opportunity wil! b 
withdrawn from the usurer and restored to the plain citizensh)| 
of the Republic. Then the king, which is the people, wi!! come 
to his own again. 


CONCLUSION. 

In my humble opinion, Mr. President, words are inadequte to 
express the gioriesof the achievement of man under the stimulus 
and enjoyment of a perfect system of money—a system in which 
the quantity of money, the number of monetary units, should 
always and unfailingly keep pace withdemand. I[magineaworld 
in which industry ceases to be a game of chance, in which the 
honors and prizes of life are for the producers and the contempt 
for the idlers, in which projectors of enterprises and men of far- 











seeing vision may with safety euter into contracts requiring 
vears for their completion, with the knowledge that the unit of 
money Will not change a hair’s breadth inits measuring cap city 
petween the day of making the contract and the day of its final 
completion, a world in which the products of ind istry are justly 
distributed between employer and employed, a world from which 


involuntary idleness is banished, and in which hunger is un- 
know! 7 
What an enormous stimulus to intellectual and moral growth 


1 


to the development and unfolding of the spiritual nature of man, 
would be a civilization in which no w illing worker should ever 
he idle, in which all would be assured, by uninterrupted employ- 
ment, of the comforts of life, and in which hunger and cold would 
not benumb alike the body and the soul. We may not see th 
immediately, Mr. President, but with the growth of intelligence 
and strength among the masses ofthe people, and in spite of the 
opposition and cupidity of the creditor classes, the result will 
be achieved by an intelligent monetary system scientifically ad 
justed in quantity to the increase of population and de mand 
The flow of time inits irresistible current i i 
to the goal. It is for want of such a system that the ¢ ’ 
man is retarded, his control over nature belated, the fruition of 
his hopes postponed. 

The days of the nations bear no tra 

Of all the sunshine so far foretold 
The cannon speaks in the teacher's place 








The age is weary With work and gold j 
And high hopes wither and memories wane; | 
On hearths and altars the fire ire ad 
But the brave faith hath not lived in v . | 
And this is all that the watcher said | 


XX V——45 
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Aldrich, Nelson W. (a Senator from Rhode Island) 


Silver 307, 322, 358, 362, 363, 364, 


Allen, John M. (a Representative from Mississippi) 
Silver 16, 20, 21, 47. 

Allen, William V. (a Senator from Nebraska) 
Silver 289. 

Allison, William B. (a Senator from Iowa) 
Silver 264, 265, 294, 391, 392. 

Bailey, Joseph W. (a Representative from Te as) 
Silver 52. 

Baker, Henry M. (a Representative from New Hampshire) 
Chinese exclusion 229, 230, 415. 


Baker, riilu 
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Eee prest niata f) On Kansas) 


Silver 89. 
Bell, John ¢ 
Silver 542. 
Blackburn, Joseph C. S. (a Senator from Kentucky) 
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